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SHUFFLE  ALONG' 

SEIjWTN  THEATRE— "Shufrie  Along;," 
ill-n^gro  musical  comedy  In  two  »ct8; 
l)ook,  music  and  lyrics  by  Miller,  Lyles, 
Slssle  and  Bloke. 

At  th<>  piano  Eubl«  BUke 

Jim  Williams  Paul  Tloyd 

Jossis  William*  I^ottla  Gee 

Ruth  Little  Edith  Spancer 

Harry  Walton  Rorer  Matthewjj 

Board  of  Aldermen 

Diehard  Cooper,  Arthur  Porter.  Jamea 
Woodaon,  Snippy  Mason 

Grocery  clerk  "Onion"  Jeffrey 

Mrs.  Sam  Pock  Mattle  Wilkes 

Tom  (Sharper  Noble  £lssle 

Steve  Jenklna  F.  E.  Miller 

Sam  Peck  Aubrey  Lyles 

Jack  Penroaei  W.  H.  Hann 

Rutun  L.oose<  C.  Wesley  HIU 

Strutt  Bob  lyee 

Mayor's  doorman  Billy  Andrews 

Uncle  Ned  Arthur  Porter 

Uncle  New  ^  Arthur  Porter 

Old  Black  Joe  ,  Bob  Williams 

Seoretaiy  to  Mayor  Ina  Duncan 

Four  Harmony  Klnga.  .1.  H.  Browning. 

C.  E.  Drayton,  W.  H.  Berry,  W.  H.  Bann 
The  porter  Tom  Woods 

First  gun  In  ths  theatrical  campaign 
of  1922-23  In  Boston,  was  fired  on  Sat- 
urday evening  by  "Shuffle  Along"  at 
the  Selwyn.  The  show  is  not  new  to 
the  trenches,  however,  for  It  has  been 
running  at  the  Sixty-third  Street  Music 
Hall  in  New  York  city  since  May  23, 
IMl,  where  It  has  shared  popularity 
among  righ-brow,  low-brow,  and  fash-' 
Ion.  It  beats  George  M.  Cohan  by  a 
Sunday  for  our  favor,  coming  to  Bos- 
ton without  the  break  of  a  day  after 
the  unusually  long  run  in  the  mother 
city  of  our  theatre.  Thus  doth  the 
busy  bee.  And  if  one  be  minded  to  speak 
of  continuous  performances,  the  pass- 
ing and  the  coming  sea'sons  afford  an 
apposite  example.  The  one  ends  with 
an  unusually  good  performance  of 
"Bought  and  Paid  For"  at  the  St. 
James  on  a  Saturday  night,  and. the 
other  begins  with  "Shuffle  Along"  on 
that  same  Saturday,  and  George  M. 
Ion  the  following  Honoay.  All  of 
-which  brings  to  mind  the  strange 
pastoral  land  described  by  Homer  In 
his  Odyssey,  where  the  days  are  so 
long  that  the  herdsman  driving  home 
his  flock  at  night  passes  his  fellow  of 
the  morrow  conducting  his  to  pasture. 

ThQ  story  of  "Shutfle  Along,"  as 
far  as  It  lasts,  that  is  through  the  first 
of  the  two  acts,  tells  of  the  struggle 
in  Jlmtown  for  choice  of  a  mayor. 
Song,  dance,  i&zz,  and  particularly 
the  comedy  of  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Lyles,  all  fin*  a  place.  After  act  one, 
story  trickles  away  in  the  sands  ot 
old-fashioned  minstrelsy  somewhat  dis- 
guised and  raised  to  a  high 
multiple,  colorful  as  well  as  "all- 
colored."  The  dancing  is  spirited  and 
original;  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  put 
a  lest  Into  their  work  that  sweeps  the 
audience  into  enthusiastic  approval; 
the  men  are  far  more  Interesting  with 
i  their  grace  and  lightness  than  the 
i  average  male  chorine  of  commerce. 
Last  night  the  singing  showed  that 
the  company  had  had  no  chance  to 

discover  that  the  Selwyn  Is  an  in- 
timate theatre,  not  demanding 
strained  voices.  Other  performances 
will  greatly  improve  results.  Indeed, 
the  second  act,  which  was  .almost 
entirely  devoted  to  music.  Showed  the 
company  finding  itself.  The  four  har- 
mony kings  needed  no  struggle  to  win 
acknowledgment  of  their  titles  from 
the  audience.  "With  Mr.  Mathews  and 
Mr.  Blake  they  provided  frequent  de- 
light. Throughout  there  was  an  amus- 
ing ability  on  the  part  of  authors  and 
actors  to  poke  pleasant  fun  at  the 
vagaries  of  their  race.  The  time  of 
music  and  dance  had  both  an  ac- 
curacy and  a  lilt  that  brought  great 
pleasure  to  an  audience  that  some- 
what marred  an  admirably  balanced 
show  by  oft  repeated  and  insistent  de- 
mands for  encores. 

Colorful,  clean,  intelligent,  well- 
staged  musical  comedy  in  all  respects 
standing  in  a  class  by  itself.  Deserves 
a  long  run  in  Boeton. 
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"This  big  fellow  In  whom  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a  good  theatrical  director  were 
united,  possessed  In  an  eminent  degree 
the  first  of  all:  parsimony." 


HANDICAPPING  NAMES 

Mr.  Harold  Brighouse  writing  about 
surnames,  having  picked  at  random 
from  Professor  Weekley  s  book  on  that 
subject  names  like  Mudd,  Tart,  Beeble, 
Bins,  Twlgg,  says  that  an  insignificant 
or  absurd  name  Is  not  necessarily  a 
handicap  in  life;  it  may  become  a  spur. 
"Keats.  Foote,  Lamb  are  not,  on  the 
face  of  them,  great  names,  and  there  Is 
plenty  of  modem  evidence  In  favor  of 
the  extraordtnartness  of  Smith."  Yet 
there  is  the  famous  sneer  of  Matthew 
Arnold  about  the  wretch  whose  name 
could  not  have  been  euphonious  in 
Greece;  Sw\neburne  asked  how  couU 
anvone     named    John     Donne     be  a 


niclrHllous  pool.  (Jllver  Wendell 
Holmes  wrote  a  memorable  verse 
<in  Bud  Dobte.  th.j  once  famous 
driver  of  equally  famous  horses;  and 
Byron  raised  both  hands  to  Phoebus, 
at  the  name  of  Amos  ottle-  A 
poet  should  have  a  melllfluoua  or  •  son- 
orous name.  Would  anyone  expect 
lyric  fllBhta  from  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones? 
Yet  there  was  a  poet  of  that  name,  and 
G.  P.  Heynolda  Anderson  in  his  "White 
Book  of  the  Muses"  dedicated 'verses  to 
him.  .sandwiching  his  tribute  between 
apostrophes  to  Patmore  and  Baude- 
laire— a  decidedly  mixed  company. 

SHYLOCK  FILMED 

Sybil  Thorndike  in  London  has  been 
seen  in  a  aeries  of  films  entitled  "Tense 
Moments  from  Great  Plays."  One  of 
the  scenes  is  that  of  the  trial  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  The  synopsis  at 
the  end  Is  as  follows: 

"And  so,  of  course,  the  whole  thing 
is  a  fiasco  and  Shylock  is  forced  to  re- 
tire minus  his  pound  of  flesh.  And  the 
young  lawyer,  covered  with  laurels,  de- 
parts satisfied.  And  Bassanio,  watching 
him  oft,  wonders  where  he  has  seen 
that  face  before." 

Shakespeare  for  the  pee-pul! 

THEY'LL  BE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

(Ad    In    the    Railroad    Men's   Time  Book 
Magazine)   


JACK  HICKEY 

(Expert  Cmljalmer 

and 

Jfuneral  Birector 

*A«k  Thoae  We  Have  Served" 

^fjonc  398 

2D3  S.  Schuyler  Ave. 
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Tufts,  an  old  man  over  90  and  nearly 
bent  double,  rarely  showed  himself,  but 
occasionally  crawled  out  of  his  den  when 
he  suspected  the  clerk  was  selling  eome 
rello  too  cheap. 

GEORQE  DANA  BURRAGB. 

Newton. 


WHY  THEY  STOPPED  LOVING 
(From  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Herald-Press.) 


ENCOURAGED  TO  INDUSTRY 
(Ad  from  Belodt  Dally  News.) 
*  WANTED. 
Boy  to  drive  on  hay  fork.    Phone  11R4. 


"THE  AMERICAN  TRAVELER" 

"Robert  Arbor,  24,  who  said  he  lived 
near  Cobbosseecontee  Lake,  Winthrop, 
Me.,"  etc. — From  an  exchange. 

This  reminds  us  of  verses  by  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr.  Here  are  the  four  stanzas  that 
refer  to  Maine: 

To  Lake  Aghmoogencganook, 

All  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
A  man  from  Wittequergaugrum  came 

One  evening  in  the  rain. 

"I  am  a  traveler,"  said  he, 

"Just  started  on  a  tour. 
And  go  to  Nomjamskilllcook 

Tomorrow  morn  at  four." 

He  took  a  tavern  bed  that  night, 

And  with  the  morrow's  sun. 
By  way  of  Sekledobskus  went. 

With  carpet-bag  and  gun. 

A  week  passed  on;  and  next  we  find 

Our  native  tourist  come 
To  that  sequestered  village  called 

Genasagarnagum. 

The  last  verse  describes  the  return  of 
the  traveler  after  his  wanderings  In 
southern  states. 

So  back  he  went  to  Maine,  straightway, 

A  little  wife  he  took; 
And  now  is  making  nutmegs  at 

Moosehlemaguntlcook. 

The  poet  said  that  he  vowed  within 
himself  to  write  a  poem,  not  only  dis- 
tinctly American,  but  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  only  America  could  have  pro- 
duced U. 


MR.  QUINCY  TUFTS 

As  the  World  WagB: 

The  inquiry  about  Quincy  Tufts 
prompts  me  to  tell  a  little  story.  In  1863 
I  went  to  work  for  Jamea  B^Macomber, 
dealer  in  men's  furnishing  goods,  who 
occupied  the  ground  floor  of  a  very  old 
building,  corner  of  Court  avenue  and 
Washington  street,  the  original  site  of 
Thompson's  Spa,  Our  next  door  neigh- 
bor was  Samuel  A.  Abom,  the  oldest 
hatter  (I  believe)  in  Boston;  below  him 
was  the  store  of  the  Hathaway  Shirt 
Company,  which  had  a  decorative  frieze 
of  religious  mottoes.  On  entering  you 
could  not  fail  to  see  in  letters  of  gold 
the  startling  announcement,  "Thou  God 
seest  me." 

Further  along,  near  The  Herald  office, 
was  the  little  shop  of  Quincy  Tufte,  a 
serious  rival  of  Dickens's  Old  C>irloelty 
Shop.  The  wall  on  one  side  of  the  shop 
was  devoted  to  buttons ;  there  were 
thousands  of  small  boxes,  each  carrying 
a  sajnple  on  the  outside.  The  window 
was  cluttered  with  nondescript  articles 
of  ancient  vintage,  and  the  interior 
heaped  with  like  commodities  in  utt*r 
confusion.  For  searching  anything 
obsolete  Quincy  Tufts's  was  the  last  re- 
sort. 


OLD  TIME  CONDUCTORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The    agitation    about    low    car  fares 
and  Mr.  "Whiting's  liberal  suggestions  in 
The  Herald  recall  the  situation  In  the 
seventies  when  the  stealings  from  the  I 
companies  became  so  serious  that  the 
use  of  bell  punches  was  Inaugurated  for  I 
conductors.     These    were    big  nickel 
things,  weighing  some  pounds  and  slung 
by  a  strap  around  the  neck.    From  this 
custom  was    derived    Mark  Twain's 
doggerell: 
"Punch,  brothers,  punch  with  care. 
Punch  In  the  presence  of  the  passen- 
galre." 

At  the  Old  Howard  Harry  Bloodgood 
had  Luke  Schoolcraft  showing  him  a 
new  contraption,  to  the  great  puzzle- 
ment of  Schoolcraft,  "the  stupid  nig- 
ger." Pointing  to  one  end,  BloodgC'od 
said:  "This  is  the  oxygen;"  pointing  to 
the  other  end;  "This  Is  the  hydrogen," 
and  (to  the  middle)  "This  is  the  hon- 
est conductor."  Schoolcraft  protested; 
"Noasir,  nossir,  there  ain't  no  honest 
conductor." 

When  were  there  ever  two  funnier 
black-face  comedians,  more  perfect  foils 
than  Bloodgood  and  Schoolcraft! 

Lowell.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 


FOR  SALE} — One  pair  ot  lova  birds; 

also  slide  Trombone.  Call  at  21 
Main  St.,  St.  Joseph. 


COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 
As  «>e  World  Wage: 

We  are  celebrating  Dollar  day  today 
In  the  Garden  City.  I  enclose  a  clipping 
from  a  local  newspaper  showing  the  eCti- 
solute  candldnesa  of  our  leading  em- 
porium. Do  you  wonder  that  the  shops 
are  crowded?.  THREE  STARS. 

San  Jose,  CaL,  July  19. 


Koveralls  ^ 

These  are  the  genuine 
koveralls  that  sell  regu 
larly  for  $1  each. 
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CONSIDER  THE  SNAIL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

What  can  you  advise  as  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts laws  governing  the  speed  limit 
for  pedestrians,  when  caught  on  a  per- 
fectly legal  crossing  by  an  automoblllst 
seeking  to  annihilate  them? 

I  am  some  sprinter,  and  possibly  have 
broken  laws  as  well  as  records  under ' 
above  conditions  which  frequently  ob- 
tain In  Boston.  RUSSELL.  ' 

Portland,  Me. 


Was  it  not  Ike  Bromley  of  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  who  •wrote  "Punch,  brothers" 
and  gave  the  lines  to  Twain?— £d. 


A  FATAL  OMISSION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  little  essay  on  tempests  you 
might  have  quoted  from  "The  Clouds" 
of  Aristophanes  to  show  how  the  an- 
cients felt  about  the  promiscuous  way 
<-  nrhioh  Zetis  hurled  his  thnnderbolts. 
Socrates  tells  how  the  clouds,  not  Zeus, 
atole  I'ranoe  in  his  latest  book  "La  control  the  thunder  and  lightning.  He 
Vie  en  Fleur,"  which  Is  In  a  great  ^^''^  ^^"^^  ^^"^'  "  ^=  handles  the  light- 


A|tia 


riing,  does  not  strike  certain  conspicu- 


measure  an  autobiography,  the  fourtl;  cus  politicians— they  are  mentioned  by 
in  a  series,  tells  how  he  and  his  younri  name— instead  of  Innocent  persons:  why 
companions  in  college  founded  ar|  the  bolts  of  Zeus  so  frequently  hit  hi» 
"Academy"  and  chose  20  members.      I  own  temple,  as  the  one  on  the  promon- 


"It  would  b-e  difficult  for  me  to  recai: 
their  names.  This  should  not  surprise 
you,  for,  it  is  said,  that  there  is  a  cele 
brated  Academy  of  which  no  one  is 
able  to  name  the  40  dignitaries." 

How  do  M.  France's  fellow-academl 
clans  enjoy  this  sly  remark?  This 
ironical  thrust  is  more  deadly  than  tht 
savagery  of  Daudet's  ""L  lmmortel." 

By  the  way,  how  many  can  name 
even  with  cudgelllngs  of  the  brain,  th( 
members  of  the  great  American  Acad 
emy  that  holds  solemn  sessions  in  New 
York? 


TABLE  MANNERS 

Talleyrand  carved  at  his  formal  din- 
ners and  helped  his  guests.    To  princes 


tory  of  Sunium;  also  big  oak  trees; 
for,  unlike  prominent  citizens  spared  by 
Zeus,  oak  trees  do  not  commit  perjury. 

These  Inquiries  even  in  1922  seem 
fairly  pertinent.  P.  L.  B. 

Boston. 


WENLEY'S  GHOST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  Interested  to  read  In  The  Her- 
ald a  week  ago  Sunday  of  the  i 
ghost  that  Prof.  Wenley  of  the  Uni.c  - 
slty  of  Michigan  has  ever  heard  of  tliat 
he  cannot  explain.  She  revealed  her- 
self to  Prof.  Wenley's  friend.  Dr. 
Veitch,  late  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
,  ,  ,      -  ...        ,       ,        ,    ,gow,  at  a  country  house  In"  Galloway, 

and  dukes  he  sent  slices  of  beef,  saying  m  the  garb  of  the  previous  century,  or 
that  It  would  honor  him  greatly  to  see  earlier,  she  entered  his  chamber  shortly 
his  offer  accepted.  Persons  of  less  but]  after  daylight,  came  up  to  his  bed, 
some  distinction  he  prayed  to  accept  aj  leaned  over  him  with,  the  most  awful 
slice.  But  for  guests  far  down  the  look  of  hatred  he  had  ever  beheld,  and 
board  he  rapped  his  knife  on  the  table  then  departed.  Later  that  same  day 
and  shouted  "Beef"?  I  he  recognized  her  in  the  family  portrait 

We  print  this  pleasing  anecdote  for  gallery — a  lady  who  had  murdered  her 


the  benefit  of  local  hosts  who,  wishing 
to  differentiate  in  the  social  quality  of 
their  guests,  are  uneasy,  often  awkward 
in  expression. 


husband  200  years  before  in  the  very 
room  Dr.  Veitch  had  slept  In.  Dr.  Veitch 
related  the  story  as  true. 

Was  this  the  same  ghost,  I  wonder, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  put  into  his 
story,  "The  Tapestried  Chamber."  pub- 
lished in  the  "Keepsake  "  in  December, 
1828?"  The  tale  was  related  to  him,  he 
says,  by  Miss  Anna  Seward  of  Litch- 
field, who  "derived  her  Information 
from  an  authentic  source."  Scott's 
ghostly  lady  differed  from  Dr.  Veitch's 
chiefly  in   that  she  appeared  by  fire- 


GUEST   OF  HONOR 

"Mrs.  Percival  Montressor-Smith  was]  ' 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner." 

The  French  nobility  of  the  old  regime 
did  not  recognize  the  guest  of  honor. 
According  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  when 
they  all  went  into  the  dining-room,  the 

master  of  the  house  did  not  step  tow-j  i'Sht  instead  of  daylight,  that  she  squat- 
ards  "the  most  Important"  woman  "toj  ted  on  the  bed  instead  of  leaning  over 
make  her  pass  in  triumph  before  allj 't.  and  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  jn- 
the  other  women  and  place  her  pom-' cest  as  well  as  murder.  G.H.M. 
pously  by  his  side,"  nor  did  the  other  Cambridge, 
men  rush  to  give  an  arm  to  the  other 

women.     The  women  nearest  the  door  WHEN   YOUR   CHEAP   DIVORCE  IS 

went  In  first,  making  little  compliments  GRANTED 
one  to  the  other,  but  not  retarding  thei^F,^  »  child  In  the  eastern  states  to  her 


procession.  The  men  then  followed. 
When  all  were  in  the  dining  room,  they 
seated  themselves  at  will. 


A  NOTE  IN  "PLACING' 


naother.  temporarily  absent  from  home  on 
supi>osed  visit  \a  relatives  in  the  W&st.l 
By  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR 
When  your  cheap  divorce  is  granted. 
Mother,  and  you  leave  the  West, 


It  Is  a  painful  sight  to  see  a  man  in|  Shall  I  stay  with  you  or  father 
faultless  evening  dressr  peering  nerv-'    Tell  me,  mother,  which  the  best? 

,  J  I.  He'll  be  much  surprised  I  fear  me 

ously  at  the  dinner  cards  one  by  one,  v-^cu.  ±  it-ai  iuk 

and  at  last  finding  himself  sandwiched 


When  he  knows  what  you  have  filed. 

between  two  women  of  no  or  too  much     -pr ',1,  t,^^ 
^,  rv,.  ,         .   ^.,      ile  11  appropriate  your  child, 

conversation.     The    expression   of   his  ^  ' 

face  would  have  suggested  to  Sir  Thom- 


as Browne  an  addition  to  his  list  of 
passionate  and  tragic  looks  in  imagl 
naxy  pictures.  * 


Mother,  If  the  move  was  needful. 

If  the  income  you  and  he 
Shared  so  long  at  last  has  been  aa 

Incompatibility; 
If  you'll  be  his  wife  no  longer. 

When  returning  from  the  West, 
Which  am  I  to  love  the  stronger? 
aJ    Tell  me,  mother,  which  the  best? 


EXCLUSIVE  NEWS 

(From  the  Clinton  Dally  Item) 
London,  July  24  —  In  response  to 
communication  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  has  advised  Washington             YET  HE  HAS  ESCAPED 
that  the  government  is  willing  to  co-     -,,  ,,  , 

operate  in  the  support  of  Illegal  rum  Chancellor  W.rth  has  not  yet  been  as- 
running  from  British  territory.  It  was  sasslnated.  Yet  he  has  the  habit  of  sing- 
learned  this  afternoon  from  an  official  ing  as  he  bathes  and  dresses;  German 
source.  love  songs,   songs  of  the  universities, 

  songs  of  peasants.    And  the  voice  ■.•■f  a 

German  carries;  it  shakes  the  plaster- 


'UTILE  NELLY 
KFIlY'ftPFNS 

TREMOXT  THBATRE-^'L.Ittle  Nelly  j 
Kelly."  musical  comedy  in  two  acts  by  ' 
George  M.  Cohan.    First  production  on 
any  stage. 

H'M1«I7        —  Harold  Vlrard 

 .""  Edna  Whistler 

H«rold  We.tcott..  J^VV^  ^^X*^ 

t  Jack  Lloyd  i   n»Klrf  Pitkin 

Francois  DeVer.  ---i^^'^^ 

.Mrs    Lan^ford  ;;:n&Tut 

Terrv  f^'nro'v  Charle.  Kins 

Ambrose  Swift  Mercer  Templeton 


staged,  beautifully  and  tastefully  cos- 
tumed, It  embraces  within  itself  an 
orgv  of  varied  dancing,  while  stimu- 
lating novelty  of  treatment  allows  It 
to  rise  above  mere  entertainment. 

OLD-TIME  MINSTREL 
FOUR  AT  B.F.KEITH'S 

Joseph    Norcross,  he  of    the    basso  ,oor  &cui»  wc.o   

nrofundo  voice  and  the  polished  sua-    Draggin'  doon  old  Scotland's  fame— 


The   glimmering   lights    of   the  new 
theatrical    year    gleamed    a   bit  more 
brightly    last   night   when    George  M. 
Cohan  returned  to  the  Tremont  Theatre 
with  a  sundry  set  of  his  well-kno*vn  and 
well-groomed  comedians.    The  opening 
performance   of    "Little   Nelly  Kelly, 
although  long  delayed  by  the  multiple 
duties  of  Mr.  Cohan,  was  something  of 
a  reunion   to   those  on  both  sides  of 
the  footlights.    It  is  but  six  weeks  ago 
that  Mr.  Cohan  was  giving  the  zest  of 
his  own  radiating  personality  to  "The 
Tavern,"  while  for  many  of  the  cast 
this,  the  opening  engagement  of  "J^'"'* 
Nelly  Kelly,"  is  a  cousinly  task  which 
•hey    have    shared    in    previously  for 
-Mary"  and  "The  O'Brien  Girl." 
And  becau.se  the  new  play,  despite  Its 
novelties,  its  smiling  satire  foreordained 
by  a  kindly  program,  is  thai  in  series 
and    follows    remembered    formula  of 
varied  dances  Interspersed  with  songs 
of  sentiment,  some  might  be  disposed 
to  name  it  with  purring  condescension 
a   typical   Cohan   show.     It   Is  that— 
and  something  more. 

I    We  somehow  feel  that  In  the  hands 
of  this  genial  and  resourceful  enter- 
I  tainer    musical    comedy    most  nearly 
reaches     sweet     perfection.  Perhaps 
there  is  less  fast  bleating  jazz,  cer- 
tainly  there   are    no    sly   double  en» 
tendres,  no  cunning  insinuations  con-  j 
cernlng  women,  marriage  and  divorce  i 
or  even  that  dearly  beloved  provider  of  | 
idle  jest— the  mother-in-law.  ' 

Yet  without  any  or  all  of  these  Mr. 
Cohan  has  brought  to  the  musical 
stage  In  three  successive  years  three 
"good  shows."  We  wonder  If  the  rea- 
son for  this  phenomenal  good  fortune 
is  not,  that  in  -writing  his  plays,  Mr. 
Cohan  calmly  and  coolly  Ignores  the 
T.  B.  M.  in  order  to  think  more  freely 
'  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  George 
'  M.  Cohan,  who  still  retains  an  eye  for 
the  happy,  whole."3ome  side  of  Ifte  and 
still  delights  to  sing  Joyously,  exuber- 
antly thereof. 

In  "Little  Nelly  Kelly"  Mr.  Cohan  has 
surpassed  himself  as  an  artful  enter- 
tainer. Karely  has  he  spent  his  re- 
sources with  such  a  lavish  hand  or 
reaj^ed  so  well  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  good  play  of  song  and  dance,  as  he 
himself  characterizes  the  present  piece. 

The  story  of  little  Miss  Nelly  is  not 
).  new  one.     It  tells  in  style  equally 
ranilliar  of  a  shop  girl's  love  for  a  mil- 
iionalre    and    fellow    neighbor   of  the 
Bronx.  Of  course,  she  ultimately  chooses 
1  Jerry  Conroy.    But  the  tale  is  one  that 
'  will  never  grow  old — at  least  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yankee  Doodle  man. 
'    With  keen  foresight,  Mr.  Cohan  has 
made  his  plot  a  real  one.    He  has  spun 
one  of  his  cheery  tales  of  mystery— com- 

■  pare,  for  instance,  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate"  or  "The  Tavern"— and  under- 
neath the  surface  lies  the  well-known 
r\han  smile,  this  time  gently  directed 
upon  the  mystery  play.  Shafts  of  satire 
that  are  never  barbed  he  turns  upon 
the  New  York  stage,  bo  overrun  with 
such  plays.  "Little  Nelly  Kelly"  Is 
musical  comedy,  but  no  pre-dlgested 
mental  fodder.  SUmulating  It  Is  to  eye, 
to  ear  and  mind. 

In  character  with  all  plays  from  this 
particular  pen,  there  are  no  stars.  A.l 
the  principals  have  their  opportunities 
and  seize  them  with  ready  wit.  But  we 
imust  sav  we  liked  Miss  Hines  for  her 
;  really  child-like  simplicity  and  genulne- 
Iness;  we  were  pleased  by  t^^^  aristocratic 
air  of  Miss  Calne— a  true  lady  to  the 

■  manner  born,  and  yet  actress  of  rare  dis- 
U^tion;  we  enjoyed  Arthur  Dragon  a 

I  rt-al  Cant  Kellv,  and  finally  our  eye  fell 
wUh  atught  on  iharles  King  and  Barrett 
I  GreenwoSd-Fifth     avenue     and  the 
I  Bronx  in  carefully  etched  character. 
The  present  production  has  inevitably 
.  me  ?aults.    It  still  needs  the  polish 
.at  com.  a  with  repeated  perforn^ance. 
first  10  minutes  or  so  drag  and  lack 
\.  distilled  clarity  that  was  so  bene- 
.  Mul  to  "Th»  O'Brien  Girl."    But  once 
i  y  and  personages  find  the  stride,  they 
vet    lose   It.  ,  . , 

■Little  Nellie  Kelly"  Is  as  pleastirable 
musical    comedy   as  we   have  wii- 
.  .jsed    m   many   a   dav.  Elaborately 


vity  that  distinguished  the  "Mr.  Inter- 
locutor"  of  other  days,   turned  back 
the  clock  of  time  nobody  knows  how  | 
many  years,  at  Keith's  last  night  In  a 
revival  of  old-time  mlnlstrelsy. 

In  this  era  of  Jazz  and  acrobatic 
dancing  the  performance  given  by  four 
veterans,  every  one  of  them  past  60 
and  an  famous  when  our  grandfathers 
were  boys,  was  a  notable  change  and 
the  sincere  plaudits  of  the  audience 
was  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  "come 
back"  of  the  performers  but  to  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  act. 

•Tames  B.  Bradley's  soft  shoe  danc- 
ing Al  Edward's  feats  upon  the  cor- 
net and  Eddie  Koran's  singing  of  such 
ancient  ballads  as  "Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold"  were  a  treat  to  the 
theatre  goer  jaded  with  modern  "nov- 
elties." George  W.  Cunningham,  pre- 
sented as  the  oldest  acrobat  before  the 
public,  ig'  a  marvel  indeed.  Nearing  70 
his  flip-flaps  and  tumbling  would  be 
astonishing  in  a  youngster  of  15. 

There  were  other  good  things  on  the 
bill.  Lewl.i  and  Gordon's  one-act  play, 
"Thank  You,  Doctor,"  by  Gilbert  Em- 
ery, with  Eleanor  Hicks  and  Chester 
Clute  in  the  leading  parts,  was  a  whirl- 
wind. The  scene  Is  laid  In  an  alienist's 
I  office  and  the  theme  Is  the  attempt  of 
a  female  crook,  who  has  stolen  a  string 
of  pearls  from  a  Jeweller's  assistant, 
to  convince  the  doctor  thaj  the  assist- 
'  ant  is  her  own  brother  who  has  an  ob- 
session that  he  has  lost  the  gems. 

"The  Meistersingers'  "  annual  engage- 
ment was  also  greatly  enjoyed.  Such 
old  favorites  as  "Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine," 
"The  Rosary"  and  "Funiculi-Funlcula" 
went  very  well. 

Others  In  the  show  were  Carlisle  and 
Lamal  in  "The  Interview,"  In  which  the 
physical  oddities  of  the  male  half  of 
the  sketch  were  stressed  to  the  utmost; 
Ann  Linn  and  Harry  Miller,  In  a  dan- 
cing act:  Welsh  and  Norton,  "The  Two 
Eggs,"  a  sort  of  double  yolked  "nut" 
turn;'  Margaret  Padula,  singer;  Mel 
Klee,  who  made  his  hits  t>y  guying  the 
other  performers  of  the  evening,  and 
"Nihla,  the  Titian  Diana,"  a  personable 
young  woman  who  exhibited  her 
charms  against  a  series  of  vivid  pic- 
torial backgrounds  thrown  by  the  pro- 
jector on  the  back  drop. 


Scots,  what  hae  wl'  WaUy  bled 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  hae  aften  led. 
Turn  over  In  yer  klrkyard  bed. 
When  this  news  y©  ken. 

Noo  every  one  at  us  wull  scoff, 
Nae  more  to  us  their  hats  wull  doff , 
For  ken  ye  noo  who's  king  of  gowlTf 
'Tls  Eugene  Sarazen. 

Wha  wull  not  weep  wl'  bitter  shame 
That  all  oor  Scots  were  off  their  game. 


We'll  nair  smile  again. 

Scot,  'tis  truth  I  tell  to  ye, 
This  gowff  cheel  comes  from  Italy. 
Oh.  let  us  lay  us  doon  an'  dee 
Beside  Loch  Lomond. 

Weel,  Gene  he  is  a  gowffing  man! 
On  him  we  canna  put  th'  ban; 
We  wull  adopt  him  in  th'  clan- 
All  hall!   Jock  MaoSarazen. 

— R.  H.  L. 


WHERE    HAS   THE    EDITOR  GONE? 

(From  the  Dally  Norwestem  of  Oshkosh. 

Wl3.) 

Miss  Myra  Chase  and  daughter,  Hazel, 
have  gone  to  Stone  Lake  for  a  visit. 

DANIEL  COIVIE  TO  JUDGMENT 
(Th8    Journal    of    the    American  Medical 
Association) 
The  appellate  court  of  Indiana  holds 
that  a  man  who  developed  "housemaid  si 
knee"  received  a  personal  Injury. 

DRAW  YOUR  GUN 
AS  the  World  Wags:  i 
Ain't  It  the  helghth  of  something  tho' ! 
whenever  I  go  Into  a  swell  cabaret  the 
handsome  he-vamp  comes  out.  gazes 
[straight  at  me,  rolls  his  eyes,  and 
'blithely  carols,  Tm  the  Sheikh 

GERTIE. 


A  furnisher  of  gossip  for  the  Gaulois 
of  Paris  recenUy  saw  to  his  astonish- 
ment a  young  woman  smoking  a  pipe 
on  the  terrace  of  a  cafe  on  the  Boule- 
vard. A  writer  for  Les  Annates  an- 
swered that  the  sight  was  inevitable: 


JO.  BRADFORD  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Griffith's   supposition     that  Jo. 
Bradford  was  the  editor  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Wishlng-Cap   Papers"    Is   s.n  errone- 
ous one.    His  initials  were  not    'J.  E. 
B.."   his  real  full  name  being  Joseph 
Bradford  Hunter.    He  was  appointed  to 
I  the  'United  States  Naval  Academy  from 
Tennessee,  but  was  allowed  to  resign 
from  that  institution  for  some  breach 
of  discipline.    He  was  for  a  brief  pet 
rlod,  during  the  civil  war.  In  the  volun- 
teer   navy;    he    drifted    from  there, 
through  his  Intimacy  with  some  actors, 
onto  the  dramatic  stage,  for  which  he 
had  no  real  aptitude.    He  played  here 
at  different  periods,  at  Selwyn's  The- 
atre, the  Boston  Museum  and  the  Bos- 
ton  Theatre,    but   finally   devoted  his 
talents  to  play  and  newspaper  writing. 

"Law  in  New  York."  brought  out  at 
-  the  Howard  Athenaeum  by  Stuart  Rob- 
son    and  "Our  Bachelors"   were  from 
1  his  facile  pen.  while  his  contrtbutlons 
'  to  the  Boston  Courier  over  the  signa- 
ture "Jay  Bee"  were  among  his  hap- 
piest efforts  in  the  Journalistic  line.  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  edited  anything 
except  one  of  John  Stetson's  lurid  pic- 
torial sheets  for  a  brief  period,  suc- 
ceeding Ed  Foster,  a  Virginian  of  some 
talent,  familiarly    called    "Gas  Light" 
Foster,  when  he  associated  convlvlally 
with  Stephen  C.  Foster,  the  song  com- 


'  ^,,»    -H^    iBiie-hters  of   Louis  XV   who  j   witn  olci^hch  v^. 
U^^ked^^h^lTireT  would  aiJPlaud  their  \  Poser  In  New  York. 


•audacious  sister.     Tet  hardly  50  year^ 

Ugo    men    were  '^"^^l^  ^'^^tow 

cafes  of  the  first  rank  m  Paris,  low 
ards  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  no 
fess  a  person  than  ^'a'deck-R^u«eau 
with  companions,  was  ejected  from  me 
'Sfe  Rlche  for  trying  to  ^r.M>  the 
pipe.    He  made  a  comp  alnt  and  en 
^ged  in  a  law  suit  "which  ended  In  a 
Surst  of  laughter."    "Sergines    of  Les 
Annales  asks:  "You  allow  a  woman  to 
smoke;    why   forbid   her   ^hU   or  tha 
manner  of  smoking?    la  the  pipe  un 
Taoe^"    Does  it  emit  a  horrla  smel 
What   prevents   one   from   charging  It 
^h  mild  and  perfumed  tobacco?  C^n- 
not  new  models,  truly  ^rt'Stlc  be  c^eai 
edV    And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Jhe  ^^iter 

^^'"•^^         pT^n^  pipe- 

■•ThaT  .Tirprovlde  plcturesciue  scenes 
Jr  producerfof  revues  and  clevej  -ap- 
lets  tor  writers  of  songs.    No  one  will 
think  much  about  it,  so  ^rx-e  Is  It  ^^at 
custom  ends  by  making  us  find  the  tnost 
surprising  thing   wholly  n^'""',  .^.^ig 
Others  than  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV   smoked  pipes   in  F™"<=«- 
^and  not  only  Uked  strong  cigars,  she 
enjoyed    a    short    clay    and  smoked, 
as  rlde   a   chair,   at   rehearsals  of  her 
pllys     Madame  Judith,  the  actress  in 
her  amusing  and  scandalous  r^^o^^ 
describes    Mme.    Sand  Jhus  employed^ 
and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  she  Is  thus 
"Xture^  in  the  book     Highly  respect- 
able  women   In    England,   I^eland^  the 
United  States  and  '"..^^e  East  smoked 
pipes.     Was  It  the   "world  war"  that 
pu.  the  pipe  in  the  fashionable  English- 
woman's mouth;  that  brought  into  Lon- 
don shop  windows  dainty  ^^J^J^^ 
pipes  for  Lady  Gwendoline  s  use?  Xt 
is  whispered-we  say  this  m  the  strict- 
est confidence— that  women  of  high  oe- 
^ee  light  pipes   in   the   "classic  pre- 
ys''of  Boston  and  In  It*  "exclusive 
irbs.  H-s-3-h! 


Poor  Jo.  Bradford!  He  -was  a  poet 
and  a  good  one,  both  In  humorous  andi 
serious  veins.  Alas,  through  some  mis- 
understanding about  a  biographical 
preface,  his  verses  were  never  collected 
and  published.  He  was  a  real  Bohe- 
mian, without  father,  mother,  brother 
or  sister  that  I  ever  heard  of.  He  died 
between  30  and  40  years  ago  in  a  lodg- 
ing house  on  Allston  street  In  Boston. 
Mrs  Bradford  was  a  talented  woman, 
who  for  some  time  contributed  verses 
to  the  Boston  Globe.  She  died  In  Rox- 
bury  some  15  years  ago,  J.  "W.  RYAN. 
Dorchester. 

ABLE  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  DEFENCE 

(From  the  Marion.  111..  Dally  BerpubUoaa.)  ] 
The  Jury  in  the  case  of  Bud  Odum, 
nharged  with  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill,  was  completed  Tuesday  morning. 
The  prisoner  is  being  defeated  by  At- 
torneys Rufus  Neely,  Ed  M.  Spiller,  and 
George  White,  while  State's  Attorney 
Delos  Duty  is  handling  the  prosecution. 

A   TAILOR'S  INVITATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  don't  understand  "C.  W.  S.'s"  topog- 
raphy relative  to  Black's  studio,  163 
\Vashington  street,  in  the  60's.  The 
narrow  passage  leading  through  to  Prov- 
ince Court  and  street  "would  seem  to 
be  the  present  entrance  to  the  ^Boston 

The  "neigbbors  to  the  south"  would 
appear  to  be  to  the  east;  Weeks  and 
Potter  opposite.  Call  and  Tuttle  comer 
of  Franklin  street,  and  Macullar,  Will- 
lams  and  Parker  above  Franklin  street.  . 

Those  "to  the  north"  I  remember  as, 
on  the  same  side  of  Washington  street, 
in  that  vicinity,  but  cannot  place  ex- 
actly    Just  where  was  "The  Crack  m 
the  Wall  "  and  "Marm  Harrington's"?  , 

It  may  be  a  new  "wheeze"  to  some, 
and  old  to  many;  I  recall  the  episode 


of  the  "cut  ui,  Cui. 
and  Tuttle's  and  aliowed  mat  In,  wislied 
to  call  and  tuttle.  The  present  Boston 
Tavern  was  formerly  the  Milllken 
House,  and  previously  the  Park  House. 
Was  there  an  earlier  name  for  it? 

Lowell.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Ab  the  story  was  told  by  John  Phoe- 
nix in  "The  Squibob  Papers"  years  ago, 
a  solemn-faced  person  went  Into  the 
I  fashionable  tailors  above  named  and 
said  that  he  had  noticed  their  sign, 
!  and  as  he  had  called,  he  wished  to 
"tutUe."— E(V 

Dr.   A.   Lapthom  Smith,   a  London] 
physician.  Is  the  author  of  "How  to  Be 
Useful     and    Happy    from    Sixty  to 
Ninety."    He  Is  a  cheerful  and  cheer- 
ing soul,  for  he  maintains  that  many 
of  the  best  years  of  a  man  are  In  front 
of  him  after  he  has  reached  his  sixtieth. 
If  he  is  wise  m  time.    One  of  the  great 
dangers  ol  the  60-to-90  periods  Is  over- 
eating.   Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson— strange 
to  say.  he  is  not  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith- 
has   always   believed  that  over-eatlng 
was  more  injurious  to  the  health  than 
occasional  over-drinking;  that  the  daily 
putting    down    of    rich    food,  sauces, 
sweets,   large   slices  of  red  meats.  Is 
more    destructive    to    kidneys,  liver, 
stomach  and  brain  than  the  moderate, 
but     sufficient,     indulgence.^  In  malt 
liquors,   light   wines,    or    even  strong 
waters.    But  Dr.  Smith  has  not  many 
good  words  for  alcohol.    Never  drink  it, 
he  says  "except  at  meals,  nor  before 
6  P.  i-I.,  and  always  well  diluted  with 
water."    He  condemns  tobacco;  not  that 
a  man  at  60  should  change  a  life-long  | 
habit,  but  he  should  consume  only  an  I 
ounce  a  week.    Above  all,  a  man  should  [ 
not  stop  working. 

"If  you  have  not  a  buslnessr  when  you 
are  60,  either  get  one  or  get  a  hobby.  I 
One  of  the  best  hobbies  is  to  help  those  | 
who  are  over  60,  but  who  are  less  for- 
tunate than  yourself.  Help  them  to  get 
another  Job  when  they  are  turned  out 
by  the  cruel  'too  old  at  60'  rule."  He 
knows  men  who,  retiring  s-ljrong  and 
well,  went  to  pieces  within  a  year  be- 
cause they  had  nothing  to  do.  "Rust 
and  dry-rot  got  into  the  machinery 
and  the  wheels  would  not  go  round." 
The  simple  philosophy  of  "many  of  my 
over-a-hundred-years-old  correspond- 
ents," Is  this:  "They  lived  very  sim- 
ply, went  to  bed  and  got  up  early,  went 
to  church  every  Sunday  and  were  at 
peace  with  God  and  man." 

SPARTA     THE      BEST  DWELLING 
PLACE 

An  English  reviewer  of  Dr.  Smith's  book, 
noting  the  physician's  remarl^s  about 
over-eating,    remembered   plain  words 
in   one  of  Dr.   McLaren's  sermons  In 
JIanchester:  "I  am  no  ascetic,  but  any 
doT^tor  in  England  will  tell  you  that 
the     average     Englishman     eats  and 
drinks  a  great  deal  more  than  is  good 
for   him.     It   is   melancholy   to  think 
how  many  professing  Christians  have 
the  edge  and  keenness  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  liffr  blunted  by  the, 
luxurious    and    senseless  table-abun- 
dance in  which  they  habitually  Indulge. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  water  from  the 
spring   and    barley-bread   would   be  a 
great  deal  better  for  their  souls  and 
for  their  bodies,   too,   in  the  case  of 
many     people     that     call  themselves 
Christians.     Sparta,   after   all.    Is  the 
best  place  for  a  man  to  live  In,  next 
to  Jerusalem." 

SONG    OF    THE    ONE-ARM  LUNCH 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
At  the  place,   at  the  place,  where  I 
daily  feed  my  face. 
Where  I  get  my  noon-time  rations  on 
a  tray. 

It  Is  there  by  punch  that  I  win  from  all 
the  bunch 
And  victoriously  carry  Mine  a-Way. 


Wlien   I   modestly   say:    "One  cheese 
sandwich  for  today, 
A,  cup  o'  coffee  and  a  slab  of  apple 
pie";  „ 
The  waiter,   loudly  as  he  can,  yells: 
"One  American, 
Draw  one,  and  give  me  apple  for  this 
guy!" 

The  gink  next  chair,  with  a  rapt,  atten- 
tive air 

Starts  his  soup  with  a  spoon  for  His 

When  it's  half-way  there  he  draws  It  In 
by  air — 

The  music  of  his  eating  fills  the  place. 

1  When  I've  made  my  pile,  then  once  lo 
a  long  while 
ru  vary,  my  planked  steak  with-  one- 
arnT  pie;  ^     .  „  „, 

I'll  take  my  seat  and  my  coffee  full  o 
heat 

And  muse  again  on  days  that  are 
gone  by. 


Instead   .  :   *  1...   mo,i6,  and  the  sIIv.t 
tray'a  warm  load, 
I'll    yell    In    competition    with  the 
bunch: 

"Mince  pie,  make  It  hot,  one  tea  In  a 

pot," 

And  thrill  at  the  winning  of  the  lunch 
Milton.    H.  W.  M. 

CONCLUSIVE  PROOF 
(Notts  item  In  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
Judge  RIghelmer  yesterday  committed 
to  the  Hospital  for  Insane  at  Dunnlnir 
George  W.^  gayer,  wealthy  bachelor 
who,  on  June  10,  offered  a  «eat  In  a 
Cottage  Grove  avenue  oar  to  Miss  LU- 
Uan  Beardsley.  .^^^  

YES,  SILENCE  WAS  OLD  ENOUGH 

(Boston  Bvenlns  Transcript) 
(3257.),  PUTNAM,  DUNCKLEE.  Can 
A.  II.  it  or  someone  else  give  me  the 
ancestry  of  Caleb  Putnam  of  Danvers 
Ma.ss     who  married   Silence  Duncklce 
(or   Dunkley,    Dunklin),   Dec.    7  1920 
coremony    performed    by    Rev  '  Peter 
Clark?  I  found  only  a  short  time  ago 
th.it  she  was  eldest  child  of  Nathaniel 
and   Mary   (French)    (Sharp)  Dunkley 
born  Feb.  20,  1698,  In  Watertown,  Mass 
or  at  lea^st  she  Is  the  only  Silence  found 
on  record,  old  enorugh  to  be  married  on 
late.    A.  M.  D.  M 

WITH  MANY  MATCHES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last    evening   I   visited   my  learned 
friend,  the  professor,  and  I  found  him 
perusing  the  second  volume  of  Tolstoi's 
■War  and  Peace."   In  his  mouth  he  had 
firmly  gripped  a   corn-cob  pipe,  from 
I  which  he  drew  Incessant  short  puffs  of 
smoke  that  he  emltte|  without  Inhaling. 
I  Despite  his  unremitted-  efforts,  the  pine 
I  would  go  out.  As  if  this  were  an  habilual 
with  him,  he  patiently  re 
lighted  the  cob  and  resumed  his  reading 
and  smoking.  "•"mb 
In  reply  to  my  questioning  glance  he 
smiled  with  that  far-away  look  l?' his 
eyes  that  is  so  familiar  to  his  students 
m  the  lecture  hall. 

"I  am  not  an  accomplished  smoker" 
nfi^lf/  ^  P^""^^^^  real  smokers 

getler"  °^ 
He  carefully  folded  down  the  comer 
I  ^""^^  ^hich  he  was  reading 

Smoking  Is  a  luxury  and  a  solace 
wuh  me.  I  do  it  for  my  own  satlsfac! 
tion  entirely  and  In  my  own  way  To 
I  cut  a  figure  as  a  skilled  tobacco  habitue 
Is  no  ambition  of  mine.  I  never  smoke 
in  public.  The  only  occasion  on  whicJi 
I  broke  my  rule,  I  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  the  other  men  pre^nt 
that  I  determined  never  again  to  depart 
from  my  practice  of  enjoying  the  fumes 
of  the  goddess  only  in  seclusion" 
By  this  time,  his  cob  again  needed 

hand  and  the  match  poised  in  the  other 
he  proceeded :  "Really  I  enjoy  the  pro- 
cess immensely,  even  though  it  some- 
times  produces  nausea  when   my  ab 
dommal  organs  are  out  of  order" 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  his 
fc^vorite  tobacco,  he  smiled  with  a  re 
•.?ctive  glint  in  his  deep  blue  eyes-  "My 
^■orlte  is  a  mixture  of  Imperial  C^be 
i:t  and  Birds  Eye."    And  he  struck  a 
:  cond  match, 

;\y'lth  this  remark,  he  picked  up  his 
Viar  and  Peace."  thus  signifying  that 
the  oonveraaUon  was  concluded 
MUtoa,  JAMES  QUINCI. 


I   "And  their  Houses  ShRll  he  PuU  of 

Doleful  Creatures."— Isaiah  xlll,  21. 
The  other  day  1  wandered  Into  deserted 
bar; 

lit  is  now  the  writing-room  of  a  second- 
class  hotel; 

On  the  walla  were  several  stag-heads 

and  semi-nude  pictures; 
There  was  a  larger  picture  of 
wild  cattle  In  the  mountains; 
There    were    live  leather-upholstered 
booths  with  a  mahogany  back  ground; 
And  a  long  plate-glass  sideboard  that 
reflected  nothing! 

An  electric  fan  droned  on  top  of  the  bar; 
A  freckled  woman  leaned  on  a  type- 
writer and  stared  at  the  wall; 
A    church   directory,    heavily  framed, 
hung  above  her  head; 
And  tepid  water,  discoloring  the  marble, 
spurted  fitfully  from  a  fountain; 
A  hot  wind  floated  In  from  the  street, 
and  the  artificial  palms  rattled  emptily; 
And  the  absence  of  something  choked 
me,  though  I  never  drank, 

ABORIGINE. 

FACULTIES  REMARKABLY 
PRESERVED 

fTrom  tbs  Ohljcaxo  Examiner)  ' 
LEXINGTON,  Ky.,  July  10— "Uncle 
John  Shell,  reputed  to  be  134  years  old, 
who  died  July  6,  retained  his  mental 
faculties  to  the  last.  Among  the  mourn- 
ers at  his  funeral  were  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam Shell,  90  years  old,  and  Albert 
Shell,  7. 


THAT  FIRST  PAGE  HEROINE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Marilyn  Miller,"  declares  her  physi- 
cian, "needs  complete  rest  and  quiet." 
Perhaps  we  can  then  enjoy  the  same 
Chestnut  Hill. 

JANE  WINTERBOTTOM, 


Bvon  In  pralsteff  the  Aead,  on»  may 
aeftly  knock  the  Itvteg.  A  fine  example 
of  this  gentle  art  la  the  tribute  paid 
by  The  Nation  and  The  Athenaeum  of 
London  to  a  Journalist,  almost  unknown 
In  this  ooiintryt 

"The  death  at  Mr.  Lathbury  has 
passed  with  the  small  notice  that  a  man 
of  culture,  perfectly  trained  for  hla 
work,  and  doing  It  Tvlth  distinction,  re- 
Vllllf^^.  "''^  Northcliman  age,  which 
le-Ts^rt^^.^^'^'"^  ""•^'^  Journalism,  far 
less  criticize  n.  He  twice  parted  with 
his  assoolatlow,  and  his  livelihood  for 
r.^n..     ,*  opinions,   .Which,  of 

thw  '  4  ^°  unheard-of 
K  a  clear,  dignified,  and 

rlTt  ^^ir'*'''^  ^''^  "°  ^^^^  the 

1,  ^  f^.^  ,f  emphasis,  and  that  also 
nof  ^.f^th.   °  ^«  l^ad  a  vision 

"hL=  >,  f *t"l«  llf^  only,  but  of 
ti^w       "i""*^'  I  Imagine,  Is  a 

II  Ing  ro  longer  known,  or.  If  known 

earnt^'^f-     \"  ^«  ^^^^ 

daily  paper  now  published  In  London 
^^wi®'..  ^•aybe,  the  Morning  Post,  with 
which  he  totally  disagreed 

MAYBE  HE'S  SMALL  FOR  HIS  AGE 

!         (From  the  Chicago  Dally  News) 

^^^^".^^''^-^'^'^^  for  36-yr.  old  boy: 
Sood.  refs.  939  Argyle,  2d. 


AGAINST  EARLY  RISING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  -fayllght  saving  law  Is 
forcing  everyone,  wlUy  nlUy,  to  get  up 
an   hour   earlier   than    his   wont,  Mr. 
Herkimer    Johnson    and    other  social 
philosophers  must  have  noted  that  the 
reformers    have    once    more  "slipped 
over"    on    an    unsuspecting    world  a 
.change  as  drastic  and  far-reaching  as 
the  19th  amendment  Itself.    For  early 
rising  is  not  a  matter  of.  a  few  min- 
utes' n^ore  or  less  sleep;  It  Is  a  question 
of  morals,  of  the  very  foundations  of 
our   civilization!   In   less  sophisticated 
days,  In  the  youth  of  the  world  or  the 
I  individual,  - it  Is  perliaps  natural  to  get 
up    early.     The   ancients   praised  the 
rosy    fingers    of    the    Dawn -goddess; 
Herodotus  spoke  with  awe  of  the  statue 
of  Memnon  that  sang  when  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  touched  it  across  th'' 
grey  sands  of  Egypt.    Chaucer's  Emily 
is  remembered  more  for  the  fact  that 
her  rising  was  coincident  with  that  of 
the  sun  than  for  anyt<nrng  else  she  may 
have  done.    In  the  middle  ages  gener.. 
ally,    when    wax    was    expensive  and 
wood  fires  possible  only  in  cool  weather 
people  went  to  bed  early  and  got  up 
betimes.    Malory's  heroes  and  the  char- 
acters of  a  thousand  other  romances 
known  only  to  the  learned  Kittredge 
started  their  adventures  with  the  crack 
of  dawn.    Not  so  the  civilized  18th  cen- 
tury,   however.     To    name    only  three 
representatives  of  that  admirable  period  ' 
.Mrs.  Delany,  the  most  interesting  wom- 
an of  the  century,  arose  at  eight  or 
more  frequently  at  nine;  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  the  most  exquisite  product  of  all 
regularly  rose  at  nine;  and  the  great 
Ur.  Johnson  was  known  to  receive  hi.s 
friends  at  noon  in  bed!     Some  of  the 
p.easure  gardens  were  open  at  five  or 
six  m  the  morning;  but  most  of  these 
Ike  Belsize  House,  Bagnigge  Wells,  St.' 
Chads  Well,  and  Marybone  Spa,  were 
the    resort    of    hypochondriac  visitors 
e.'iger  to  drink  the  waters.    Your  typical 
gardens— Marylebone,  Vauxhall  andRan- 
elagh— were  open  early  In  the  evenings 
or  served  breakfast  at  noon.     AU  thi« 
history      which     I     might  elaborate 
through   many   columns,    is  calculated 
to  prove  only  one  thing;  namely,  that 
the    more    civilized    a    nation,    is  the. 
later  its  citizens  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Civilization    is    a  night-blooming 
V^^^^^     J^'  *°  change  the  metaphor, 
the  blending  of  all  the  finer  overtones 
of   literature,    art,    conversation,  social 
intercourse— activities   that   flourish  at 
night    and     thus    compel     late  lying 
abed.   To  get  up  early   (or  rather  to 
want  to  get  up  early)  indicates  a  cer- 
tain coarseness  of  spirit,  a  puritanical 
attitude    of    mind:    to   force    a  whole 
state   to   do   so  by   means   of  law  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  socialism'  and  to 
threaten  the  fabric  o^  our  higher  cul- 

It  ACADEME. 
Cambridge. 

"Academe"  surely  knows  Thomas 
'Hood's  verses  on  early  rising;  how  he 
points  out  that  the  man  in  Gray's  Elegy 
oft  seen  at  the  peep  of  da-\vn — well,  he 
died  young.  We  cannot  forget  that' the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes  wrote  his  justly 
esteemed  notes  to  the  gospels  before 
breakfast  in  a  summer  house,  with 
-slugs  looking  on  and  wondering,  having 
left  hi.s  her!   at   sunrise  or  soon  after- 


and  In  early  rising,  for  we  belong  to  the 
laboring  class,  shown  In  Sunday  school 
pictures  with  a  paper  cap  and  a  tin  din- 
ner pall. — Ed. 

LITERARY  NOTES 

(Th»  Nndon  iiul  Tho  Atlionneunn)  ' 
From  "The  Clash"  we  turn  to  "The 
Old  Eve": 

"It  was  of  sex  he  talked  in  that  sunlit 
moment,  playing  at  her  feet;  talked — but 
she  could  almo.st  have  said  he  sang." 

If  only  he  had  brought  his  concertina 
with  him!  .  .  ^  .  We  cannot  always 
make  head  or  tall  of  Mr  Crelghton's 
(sentences).  What  does  this  mean,  for 
instance? 

"When  he  Joined  her  below  she  stood 
to  be  kissed,  and  if  he  had  been  eager  to 
be  a  husband  she  had  the  promise  of 
every  connubial  reticence,  conceding  all 
the  honors  of  their  happiness." 

"The  Old  Eve"  is  full  of  sentences  like 
this.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  hero- 
ine's resemblance  to  our  common 
mother  lies  in  her  having  tempted  a 
young  officer  to  spend  a  week  with  her 
in  the  country,  or  In  her  bathing  in  the 
sea  without  her  bathing  dress.  In  the 
latter  case  the  book  should.  In  fairness, 
have  been  called  "The  Old  Adam  and 
Eve,"  as  the  y.iung  officer  had  no  bath- 
ing dresB  either. 

When  our  ship  comes  In  laden  with 
wines  of  Prance,  Italy,  Hungary,  the 
Rhine  and  Spain— the  wine  of  Greece 
has  resin  in  It;  we'll  have  none  of  It. 
and  we  shout  with  Byron,  "Dash  down 
yon  cup  of  .Samlan  wine!" — when  our 
ship  comes  in  laden  with  these  wines, 
pre-war  malt  liquors  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  strong  waters  from 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Holland,  and  wo 
are  in  reckless  mood,  we  shall  purchase 
Xule's  edition  of  Marco  Polo— the  stately  • 
one— and  an  early  edition  of  the  Tatler, 
one  containing  all  the  advertisements. 
Shall  it  be  the  princeps,  octavo,  large 
letter,  originally  sold  at  one  guinea  a! 
volume  to  subscribers,  or  an  edition  In 
12  mo.? 

There  have  been  later  Tatlers;  the  one 
conducted  by  Swift  and  "little  Harri- 
son"; Leigh  Hunt's  "Tatler"  (1830-32); 
also  the  Daily  Tatler  published  by  Stone 
&  Kimball.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7-20,  1896.  This 
last  named  little  paper  was  amusing. 
A  set  is  now  on  our  table.  Among  the 
contributors  were  W.  D.  Howells,  Rich- 
ard Hovey  (prose  and  verse),  John  D. 
Barry,  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr..  George  P. 
Lathrop,  Clinton  Ross,  Esther  Single- 
ton, F.  Edge  Kavanagh.  SadaklchI 
Hartmann.  Carolyn  Wells.  W.  B.  Harte, 
Henrietta  Hovey  and  others.  The  crit- 
icism of  contemporaneous  authors  was 
frank  and  often  savage.  Mr.  Emerson 
was  writing  a  Pepys  Diary  of  doings  in 
New  York. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  savagery  of  the 
Tatler  In  New  York: 

"That  timid,  shrinking  violet,  Jlr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  whose  shy,  retiring 
disposition  so  frequently  stands  in  the] 
wa.v  of  his  own  advancement,  thus  | 
modestly  describes  himself:  'I  am  three 
men — -understand:  three  men — artist, 
author  and  engineer.  And  if  I  were 
eight  men  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
all  the  demands  upon  my  time'  And 
yet.  In  spite  of  all  the  popular  clamor 
that  follows  him  everywhere,  Mr.  Smith 
occasionally  finds  time  for  great  deeds 
in  behalf  of  humanity."  The  writer 
then  describes  how  Mr.  Smith  with  one 
hand  disposed  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion in  the  New  York  Herald  so  effec- 
tively that  Mr.  Gladstone  immediately 
hung  a  "Not-at-Home"  placard  on  his 
front  door,  and  denied  himself  to  re- 
porters, while  the  Sultan,  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Smith  as  "a  gentle,  sweet-natured 
person,"  wept  with  joy  and  sent  his 
benefactor  several  packages  of  genuine 
Turkish  cigarettes. 

OXFORD  SLANG  IN  1709 

We  speak  of  Steele's  "Tatler"  and  its 
imitators  because,  opening  a  volume  of 
It,  we  accidentally  found  the  page  about 
the  "Reformation  of  Manners  at  Ox- 
ford"; that  is,  a  refinement  in  daily 
speech. 

A  sneerer  at  passers-by  as  he  stood 
,  at  a  coffee-house  door  was  no  longer  j 
a  "sheer."  he  was  "a  man  of  fire." 

A  beauty  was  no  longer  a  "lady,"  she 
was  a  "toast." 

Tf  a  spark  added  a  wig  to  his  g^>wn 
and  band,  the  cry  was  "There  goes  a 
smart  fellow."  not  "he  boshes." 

When  a  virgin  blushed,  it  .was  said 
"she  blues." 

"He  that  drinks  till  he  stares  is  no 
more  'tow-row,'  but  'honest.' 

"  'A  youngster  In  a  scrape,'  is  a  word 
out  of  date:  and  what  bright  man  says 
'I  was  Joabed  by  the  dean'?  'Bam- 
boozling' is  exploded;  'a  shat'  Is  a 
'tatler';  if  the  muscular  motion  of  a 
man's  face  be  violent,  no  mortal  says. 
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'he  raisers  a  iiorse.'  but  'he  is  a  merry 
fellow.  '  But  the  amber-headed  canewa.i 
still  in  fashion. 

Yes.  we  should  enjoy  Steele — a  more 
'human,  sympathetic  essayist  than  Ad- 
dison, though  the  latter,  with  the  vit- 
riolic Swift,  the  stately  Mr.  Congreve 
and  some  others,  not  forgetting  Dryden, 
contributed  to  the  Tatler— we  .should  en- 
jov  Steele  even  more  if  we  could  read 
him  In  an  edition  with  the  advertise- 
ments and  an  Index.  At  present  we 
must  be  content  with  the  reprint  of 
Chaimer's,  the  edition  published  in  Bos- 
ton uniform  with  the  Spectator,  the 
Rambler,  the  Guardian,  the  Adventurer, 
the  Looker  On,  the  Idler,  the  Connois- 
seur, and  other  volumes  of  essays.  The 
Boston  Post  said  when  these  volumes 
were  announced  that  they  would  be 
supplied  with  an  index.  This  statement 
was  not  fulfilled,  so  far  as  the  Tatler 
Is  concerned. 

Who  would  wish  to  read  essays  callert 
the  Guardian  ?  The  Manchester  Guardian 
la  an  excellent  newspaper,  one  of  the 
world's  great  Journals.  Yet  the  title  Is 
deterrent.  It  suggests  a  cliapel  of  dis- 
senters and  Clapham  Common. 

NOT   IF  SOME  ONE  LAUGHS 

(Ad  in  the  Ottumwa,  la..  Ourl«r.) 


T.  J.  MADDEN  CO. 

WHERE  YOU  FEEL  AT  HOME 
"Known  as  the  Underwear  Store" 


WHATl    IN  THE  OFFICE? 


BAKE  &  gWETT 
Real  Estate,  Abstracts,  Insurance, 
Loans,  Nottirlm*  i*uWic 
81    Spring    St.,    Eureka    Sprlnss.  Ark. 


1627.  So-- 
of  thojj^ 


THE  KING  OF  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

(B>om  ths  Dowaglao.  Mich.,  Dally  News) 

SHOPPELRS,  NOTICE 
The  Town  and  Country  Sportsmen's 
Club  win  hold  their  first  weekly  shoot 
at  the  aviation  field  Sunday  at  9  A.  M. 
Every  one  interested  In  crap  shooting 
is  Invited.  LITTLE  JOE. 


Tn  response  to  the  request  of 
many,  the  Pilgrim  Progress,  which 
made  so  deep  an  impression  last 
I  year,  will  occur  again  at  Plymouth 
this  month,  beginning  tomorrow 
I  afternoon  at  5  P.  M.  sharp  and  on 
other  afternoons  at  the  same  hour 
lor  the  week,  including,  of  course, 
jSaturday.  The  progress  will  be  from 
I.pyden  street  to  the  site  of  the  old 
fort  on  Burial  Hill.  This  Progress 
may  become  an  annual  ceremony  for 
the  weeks  beginning  with  the  first 
Monday  in  August. 
The  form  of  the  Progress  is  based 
I  upon  the  description  given  by  de 
Rasiere,  a  Dutch  trader,  in 
far  as  possible  descendants 
who  survived  the  first  winter  ari- 
Plymouth  will  make  up  the  proces- 
sion. The  number  of  those  taking 
part  (including  children)  will  never 
excede  52,  a  sufficient  .number  to 
represent  the  survivors. 

If  the  Progress  is  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  of  sentiment  and  rever- 
ence observed  last  year,  the  function 
will  certainly  be  unique.  And  only 
£t  Plymouth  is  such  a  ceremony  pos- 
sible. 

THE  PILGRIM  PROGRESS 
•*It  was  like  a  vision  or  a  dream. 

I "One  waited  on  the  steps  of  the  New 
Unitarian  Church  half-way  up  thie  hill. 
Behind,  lay  the  new  old  cemetery;  be- 
low the  Town  of  Plymouth  with  its  lat- 
ter day  shops  and  trolleys  and  foolish 
decorations  of  strings  of  little  flags.  The 
sidewalks  were  crowded  with  throngs 
of  visitors  and  Plymouthlans.  Motors 
'were  parked  everywhere.  But  Leyden 
Street  still  ran  straight  down  to  Uie 
water  and.  on  the  .sandy  shore,  stood 
The  Rock!  The  summer  afternoon  sun 
shone  In  a  blue  sky,  flecked  with  clouds, 
and  a  soft  breeze  swept  in  from  Plym- 
outh Harbor.  All  at  once  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sense  of  waiting,  In  the  air.  The 
old  Town  Clock,  in  its  modern  Tower, 
rang  out  five  strokes.  A  great  silence 
fell  and  through  the  silence  sounded  the 
sharp  rat- tat- tat  of  a  drum.  It  wtis  the 
old  call  to  worship  which  the  Pilgrims, 
men.  women  and  children,  had  rbeard 
daily  300  years  gone  by. 
"And  then  the  Vision  came! 
"A  solemn  procession  moving  slowly 
tip  Leyden  Street — the  Reincarnation  of 
those  who  had  many,  many  times  trod 
that  steep  and  narrow  road,  three  cen- 
turies ago.  From  houses  along  the 
street  people  in  Pilgrim  garb  stepped 
forth-T^stern  or  senile  ghosts  from  by- 


eoine  davs.  Children  clinging  to  a  moth- 
haAd.  Fathers  with  their  loaded 
r^uskets  lyins  In  the  hollow  of  their 
arms,  ready  for  instant  ^"""^Xr 
Bftch  with  his  gun  over  his  shoumer. 
^-eet-  aced  maidens  with  downcast 
^es  They  took  their  places  in  the  pro- 
cession representing  the  staunch  lUtle 
band  of  Pilgrims  which    at  the  <aP  of 

?he  drum  had.  in  their  I^J^'^st/eet  o 
solem^i  Progress  up  Leyden  ^^'-eet  to 
the  Fort  that  then  stood  at  '"P  °! 
the  hill  and  in  which  they  held  their 
Mllgious  services.  U  is  a  Burial  Ground 
^Tow  where  those  who  h-'e  fallen  asleep 
In  later  vea.-s.  Ho  peacefully.  In  Coles 
Hil  nearer  the  .hore,  rest  those  who 
died  during  the  first  terrible  winter,  of 
hardship  and  courage. 

-It  was  all  so  srtmple  and  so  solemn 
80  full  of  the  wonderful  hope  a.nd  f«ep 
'aith  that  alone  had  made  them  able  to 
endure  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
quarnt  old-tinTe  garb,  were  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  P«"«"tt'^«>  /;'':n  int; 
ed.  They  seemed  to  have  taken  into 
themselves  the  very  .souls  of  U.elr  an- 
cestors and  ancestresses  It  was  won 
derful  to  note  their  steadfast  eyes.  The 
nresent  world  had  vanished  for  them 
an^for  ul  We  were  back  in  the  strange 
ind  beautiful  past.  How  well  the  white 
caps  of  the  women,  and  the  broad  nais 
of  the  men  suited  the  New  England 
faces  of  today.  Tall  men.  fair  women, 
m?le  Children,  seemed  to.  have  mater>al- 
J«ed  out  of  the  past  to  'Mo  this  in  Ke- 
'membrance-  of  those  -;ho  .-«ere<i  and 
died  that  a  great  new  Nation  might  be 

^°<3^v  Bradford  was  there,  and  Elder 
B^^sterMiles  Standish.  Mary  Chilton  | 
little  Peregrine  AVhite.  in  his  young 
mother's  arms.  Rose  Standish  and  many, 
many  more  besides. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  fort 
had  stood,  the  crowd  of  moderns  waited 
almost  abashed  as  the  Pilgrims  took 
their  places  in  the  space  hallowed  300 
year,  ago  by  praise  and  supplication 
A  hymn  was  sung,  a  prayer  was  said,  a 
message  was  read  f  rom  their  "Pastor 
across  the  wide  ocean"  (it  was  very 
wide  300  years  ago!),  a  blessing  was 
pronounced.  Then  the  Pilgrim  band 
moved  and  slowly  wound  its  way  under 
the  great  trees,  down  through  the  street 
that  once  was  only  a  wide,  woodlaJid 
t>ath  The  women's  cloaks  of  scarlet 
or  blue,  brov  n  or  grey,  made  pleasant  ! 
color  amid  the  green;  white  caps  and 
kerchiefs  broad  collars  and  cuffs  lent 
distinction  to  the  dark,  straiglit  gowns. 
The  men's  leather  jerkins,  wide  ruffs, 
long  cloaks  and  buckled  shoes  became 
them  well.  The  gun  barrel.^!  flashed  in 
the  afternoon  sunlight.  They  were  far 
off  now.  like  a  fading  dream.  In  an- 
other moment  they  were  gone !  The 
■  vision  had  vanished,  it  had  melted  into 
the  past,  from  whence  it  came. 

"A  group  of  sailor  lads,  off  of  a  sub- 
marine destroyer  that  lay  in  the  har- 
bor had  sauntered  up  to  look  and  laugh 
and  jeer.  As  the  meaning  of  it  all  came 
to  them,  their  keen,  young  faces  grew 
grave  One  of  the  boys  stood  with  eyes 
that  dreamed  a  little.  Then  he  said, 
half  under  his  breath,  'Gee!  "  w^s 
great '  Somehow  it  makes  a  guy  think ! 

"Ye«  it  certainly  did  'make  a  guy 
think  !•  -And  it  is  good  for  us  Americans 
to  think  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
which  those  men  and  women  endured, 
and  which  helped  to  make  us  a  nation. 
We  also  must  not  give  up  the  struggle 
nor  must  we  try  to  avoid  the  suffering 
and  strife  which  is  before  us,  because 
of  the  great  war  jusr,  over.  We  must 
endure  as  those  Pilgrims  endured,  we 
must  stand  for  the  strongest  and  best 
In  order  that  we  may  continue  to  be  c 
nation  and  a  naUon  to  be  proud  of." 


Ung  of  Egypt  and  fairyland.  Hungary  | 
and  the  minuet,  Chopin,  Brahms.  Cyril 
Soott  and  Tchaikovsky— let  them  by  all 
means  stand  in  the  same  program  if  it 
so  pleases  you.  but  the  trivialities  of 
Pierrot  clash  with  the  tnin  symbolism  of 
•The  Wings  of  Nut.'  U  is  hard.  too. 
when  one  has  begun  to  enjoy  the  Peas- 
ant Dances,  to  be  thrust  suddenly  into 
the  alliance  of  Chopin  and  the  Hobgob- 
lins. The  truth  is  that  all  this  dancing 
is  primarily  executive,  not  creative. 
Again  and  again  it  attracts  the  eye 
without  for  an  Instant  capturing  the 
mind.  applause  It  calls  forth  is  not 

the  response  of  the  audience  to  beauty, 
or  passion,  or  rhythm,  but  a  recognition 
of  skill,  of  skill  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
production  of  prettiness.  Miss  Nancie 
Glnner.  aged,  we  Imagine,  four  or  flva 
years,  is  pretty  in  her  minuet;  the 
fairies  and  hobgoblins  are  pretty;  but 
so  unfortunately,  is  the  Dlonysian  Fes- 
tival The  dancers,  said  the  reviewer, 
were  in  fetters,  forced  always  to  renwm- 
ber  the  words  'pretty,  'charm. ng.  or 
■quaint.'  which  are  not  the  words  with 
which  dancing  is  to  be  given  its  highest 
praise."  ,, 

■•Les  Troyens  a  Carthage"  by  Berlioz 
has  been  performed  successfully  at 
Vichy. 


-THERE  IS  TALK  in  London  of  re- 
viving Maugham's  "Jack  Straw."  with 
Charles  Hawtrey  in  the  leading  part,  as 
In  the  production  about  14  years  ago. 
lu  Boston  the  part  was  played  by  John 
Drew.  Maugham's  "East  of  Suez"  will 
be  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Arthur  Wimperis  is  making  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  "La  Huitleme  Femme  de 
Barbe-Bleue."  Will  there  be  an  outcry 
in  London  next  month,  as  there  was— a 
foolish  one— in  New  York  and  else- 
where'' A  London  journalist  writes; 
■  Those  who  know  the  play  will  readily 
reallae  that  the  job  undert»i->!:.  by  Mr. 
Wimperis  is  no  easy  one,  although  the 
mo«al  of  the  story  is  of  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent nature." 

When  "A  Prince  of  Lovers,  a  film 
play  based  on  the  life  and  loves  of 
Byi-on.  was  shown  in  London.  John 
MuTay,  the  publisher,  lent  for  the  oc- 
casion some  first  editions  of  Byron's 
Boem?  and  a  manuscript  version  of  a 
•^ook  of  "Childo  Harold."  and  in  the 
vestibule  at  the  hall  was  placed  "the 
actual  bed  on  which  Byron  died  in 
Greece,  whicn  waa  lent  by  the  Greek  , 
legation."    |, 

_a3i«  tiondon  Times  found  the  program 
f>f  dances  by  Ruby  Ginner  and  Irene 
Mauer  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  "too  va- 
ti»^  ioi  thero  waa  "a  curloua  oommlns- 


An  Indian  repertory  theatre,  to  be 
supported  by  wealthy  Indians,  wl  1  be 
established  in  London.  The  play  for 
the  opening  will  be  a  historica  one 
dealing  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

"Authors  do  not  often  make  good 
film  producers,  and  film  producers  very 
rarely  write  tolerable  stones.' 

No  first  grand  Prix  de  Rome  for 
music  was  awarded  in  Paris  this  year. 

Germaine  TalUeferre's  new  violin  and 
piano  sonata  was  played  by  Messrs. 
Thibaud  and  Cortot  in  Pans  in  June, 
■■a  most  delightful  and  original  work 
revealing  a  quite  astonishing  talent,  if 
not  genius." 

Ethel  Smyth  hlTTonipleted  a  new 
one-act  opera.  "Fete  Galamte  She 
his  written  the  music  and  libretto  and 
made  her  own  scenario.  The  story  is 
Maurice  Baring's  with  the  same  name: 
the  subtitle  of  the  opera  is  A  ^ance 
Dream."  Nigel  Playfair  NVill  P'^''"^ 
opera,  which  is  intended  to  precede  per- 
forances  of  her  "Bo'sun's  Mate. 

CHALIAPIN  WILL  SING  in  Nor^av 
and  Sweden  before  arriving  in  Bnglana: 
this  fall.  After  a  long  t">ir  in  England 
he  will  come  to  the  t  nlted  States, 
where,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  say., 
■•he    intends    in    future   to    make  his 

^  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London, 
which  has  celebrated  its  centenary,  was 
originally  conducted  as  a  boarding 
school  to  which  not  more  than  40  boj  s 
fnd  40  girls  were  admitted.  "The  pupils 
were  hou^^  and  taught  in  the  old  house 
Tn  Tenterton  street,  where  the  academy 
remained  till  its  removal  tp  the  pree*t 
fine  buildings  In  Marylebone  road.  But 
the  board  and  lodging  system  was  dis- 
continued in  1853,  and  since  then  only 
day  students  have  been  received.  The 
academy  owes  its  inception  to  a  meet- 
fng  on  July  5.  1822,  at  that  famous  old 
Lo^ndon  tavern,  the  Thatched  House^ 
where  its  constitution  was  drafted  on 
1  The  model  of  the  British  Inst^ut  on. 
The  first  principal  was  Dr.  ^^oicn. 
vvhose  successors  included  Cipriani  Po  - 
Ter,  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  William  Stern 
I  dale  Bennett  and^rjieorge  Macfarren. 

THE    SALZBURG    DRAMATIC  Fes- 
tival will  be  held  this  year  ^om  Aug^ 
13   to   29.     The   first    singers    of  the 
Vienna  Opera  and  its  orchestra  con- 
duced by  Richard  Strauss  and  Franz 
Schalk,  will  appear  in  model  perform-  , 
ances  of  Mozart   operas:    "Don  J^^an 
?Aug    14.  18,  22,  26).  "Cosl  fan  Tutte'  | 
Aug.  15.  19.  23.  27).    "The  Marnage  of 
Figaro"    (Aug.  16,   20,  24,   28),  and  II 
ISo"    (Aug.    17,   21,   25.   29).  Two 
orchestral  concerts  will  also  be  given 
on  Aug.  15  and  20.  with  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Franz  Schalk  as  conductors,  and 
Eugen  d' Albert,  Adolf  Busch  and  Selma 
Kurz  as  soloists.     During  the  interna- 
tional chamber- music  section  of  the  fos-, 
tival  there  will  be  seven  concerts  be- 
tween Aug.  7  and  10.     The  programs, 
voted  entirely  to  contemporary  music, 
contain  wwks  by  Arthur  Bliss,  Percj^ 
Grainger,    Arnold   Bax,    Gustav  Hoist, 
Eugene   Goossens  and    Lord  Berners. 
Miss  Dorothv  Moulton  will  sing.  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  the  Austrian  poet, 
will  produce  a  new  Passion  Play  cjalled 
the  "Salzburg  Great  World  Spectacle." 
It  will  be  performed  12  times  in  the 
very  ancient  Kollegien  Church,  and  be 
stage-managed  by  Max  R^einhardt.  The 
flrst  performance  will  be  on  Aug.  13  and 
the  last  on  Aug.  24. 


i^i.iu  ;i  lj.\urious  mounting  at  the 
Opera.  Mme.  Ida  Rubinstein  made  one 
of  her  rare  appearances  for  the  occa- 
sion and  played  the  part  of  the  mar- 
tvred  saint  in  the  requisite  mood  of 
irifpired  exaltation.  "Her  performance 
was,  above  all,  pleasing  to  the  eye;  the 
silhouette  of  the  young  archer-saint 
was  admirably  composed,  and  invested 
with  just  the  right  blend  of  spirituality 
and  ethereal  physical  grace.  The  work, 
however,  is  intolerably  long  and  the 
lanuuage  unbearably  fulsome  and  over- 
charged with  images.  Debussy's  music 
follows  the  mood,  but,  in  spite  of  fine 
moments,  the  work  is  not  among  the 
composer's  masterpieces,  and  in  any 
c-ise  the  music  suffers  from  the  long 
drawn-out  theatriqality  of  the  action 
which  it  accompanies." 

Evelione  Tagllone,  pianist,  pupil  of 
Mme.  Leginska,  in  London:  "We  lis- 
tened to  Stravinsky's  'Cinq  Pieces'  with 
pleasure  that  they  were  so  easy  to 
understand,  with  wonder  that  any  one 
.should  think  them  worth  remembering, 
and  with  admiration  for  the  consistency 
with  which  the  composer,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  creed,  avoids  even  the 
casual  occurrence  of  beauty.  A  new 
•Valse  Bouffoii,'  by  Ornstein,  is  a  triile 


about     finding    new    and  •  y 

critic-proof  national  anthems  we  should 
gain  any  measure  of  popular  .success. 
International  socialism  must  have  been 
as  late  In  the  field  as  anybody  wltlj. 
Its  anthem.  Yet  Mr.  Shaw  has  observed 
bitterly  that  the  "Red  Flag"  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  entitled  "The 
Funeral  March  of  a  Fried  Eel."  The 
best  thing  to  do  with  a  national  anthem 
Is  to  sing  it  as  well  as  you  can  and 

avoid  worrying  about  its  strict  merits 
and  antecedents. 

"THE  RISK."  a  play  exposing  prac- 
tices of  a  fashionable  cioctor.  The 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild  wrote  a  play 
"Le  Caducee"  and  signed  it  "Andre 
Pascal."  'The  caduceus  is  the  emblem 
of  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  doctors.  The 
serpe.nt  winding  about  it  typfies  Prud- 
ence and  Caution:  the  mirror  Into  which 
It  looks  typifies  Truth,  but  there  is  an- 
other caduceus.  the  emblem  of  Mercury, 
the  god  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  a 
pod  often  associated  with  trickery. 
Hence  the  significance,  throug^i  a  double 
meaning,  of  the  title. 

This  plav,  ad.T.pted  by  Jose  G.  Levy, 
and  entitled  "The  Risk."  was  brought 
out  in  London  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 
Arthur  Bourchier  played  the  doctor.  We 


conventional,    but    it   is   impossible  to  \  ^^^^^^  f^^,„         Daiiy  Telegraph: 
say  anything  very  new  i»  that  rhythm  ||    „^  ^^^^  ^g^,         interest  has 
without  the  use  of  melody.    Miss  Tag-  j 
lione  is  rather  a  violent  player,  who 
believes     In     extreme     contrasts     of  [ 
strength  and  rhythm,   and  this  belief 


'A  good  deal  of  Interest  has  been 
roused  bv  statements  that  this  play  is 
one  to  which  the  medical  profession  is 
certain  to  object  very  strongly  Indeed. 
Thi^s  will  only  be  true  if  doctors  are  an 


strength  and   rhytnm.    anu   cms   .jc.ci    ^-^^^  ^^jj  ^niy       true  ii  aocioi*  a-ic  ,1.1 
made  Beethoven  seem  less  convincing    exceptionally  touchy  body  of  men.  Every 
 >,«™ror.oi-    there  are-  almost  v,„o         hlar-v  sheen:  .and  there  is 


than  usual;  however,  there  are-  almost 
as  many  theories  about  as  players  of 
the  variations  of  that  sonata." 

Mack  Sennett's  film.  "Down  on  the 
Farm'"  in  London,  seen  by  the  Times: 
"The  humor  in  this  kind  of  comedy  re- 
mains very  'physical.'  In  'Down  on  the 
Farm' !  we  are  asked  to  laugh  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  young  woman  suspended 
from  a  nail  by  her  skirt,  at  the  hero 
being  struck  on  the  head  by  a  rock  of 
enormous  size,  and  by  similar  subtleties. 
American  producers  have  a  reputation 


fold  has  Its"  black  sheep;  .and  there  is 
no  attempt  to'  suggest  that  Arrnand 
Revard  is  an  average  specimen  of  the 
medical  man.  Indeed,  he  is  a  sheep  of 
so  exceptionally  deep  a  black  that  he 
ceases  to  be  a  dreadful  warning  and  be- 
comes a  mere  melodramatic  villain. 

"You  feel  that  ho  is  only  accidentally 
a  doctor  because  it  occurred  to  the 
author  of  h.s  being  that  the  death  of 
a  healthy  woman  under  an  unneces- 
sary operation  would  make  a  telling 
situation  for  a  play.  Revard  is  so  very 
thorough-going    In    his    villainy.  He 

Amen,.*...  u..^^^^..   .'runs  his     estabUshment  on  borrowed 

understanding  the  tastes  of  their '1  money;  he  owns  a  shady  nursing- 
nublic  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  i  home;   he  allows  crowds  of  chatering 

PUOIIC,  1^  f    -a-Unrr,      ^,^^^t„    w^mon  In    KflV    nothing    of  re- 


stil!  large  numbers  of  people  to  -whom 
this  kind  of  humor  appeals.  All  those 
who  enjoy  the  misfortune  of  others 
should  certaintly  go  to  see  this  film,  for 
throughout  the  characters  are  Pursued 
by  a  relentless  fate  that  deals  them 
continual  shrewd  and  agonizing  blows. 
It  is  really  time,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can producers  evolved  some  new  form 
of  film  comedy.  The  present  type  is  al- 
most exactly  similar  to  that  in  vogue 

20  years  ago,  and  even  then  much  of  it 
seemed  rather  crude," 

The  censor  has  only  to  suggest  a  few 
alterations  in  the  text  of  a  play  for 
managers  to  rush  hurriedly  into  print 
with  an  unreal  grievance,  hoping  so  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  less 
judicious  and  of  the  folk  who  have  a 
keen  nose  for  a  rank  scent.— Manchester 
Guardian. 


"THE    STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER"' 

(FYom    the    Miink.hester  GuiirtUan) 
An  American  lady  called  Augusta  E. 
Stetson  would  seem  to  have  spent  a  ^^^^  pa.B^.    xxe  i.mnco  ^1.  <• 

considerable  amount  of  good  money  in  ygry  impressive  piece  of  acting,  which 
announcing,  in  large  "display"  adver-  brings  the  final  curtain  down  in  the 


norae;    ne   a.iu»wa   ^.lu.-vvio   v^*    v......-^. ...e, 

society  women— to  say  nothing  of  re- 
porters— to  be  present  at  his  opera- 
tions. All  these  things  may  or  may 
not  happen;  if  they  do  it  is  110  doubt 
right  that  they  should  be  made  public. 
But  M.  Pascal's  play  does  not  leave  us 
convinced  'that  such  things  do  happen. 
And  so,  being  neither  very  good  drama 
nor  very  good  propaganda,  it  tends  to 
fall  between   two  stools. 

"HOWEVER,  the  play  does  certainly 
possess  one  very  important  factor  of 
success— an  effective  ending.  This  Is  the 
scene  where  Dr.  Revard,  beaten  and 
faced  with  ruin,  determines  to  kill  him- 
self, and  in  the  manner  of  his  death  he 
trie's  to  make  what  amends  he  may  to 
the  profession  he  has  disgraced.  His 
Iriend  Charrier  has  Invented  a  valu- 
able toxin,  whose  properties  lack  the 
supreme  test  of  trial  on  a  human 
being.  Revard's  method  of  suicide  is 
to  inject  some  of  this  toxin  Into  his 
arm,  and  so  in  his  death  agony  to  give 
Charrier  the  Information  he  needs. 
This  ending,  as  may  be  Imagined, 
gives  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  as  good  a 
chance  for  a  'big  scene'  as  he  has 
had  for  long  past.    He  makes  of  it  a 


tisements  in  man;,-  of  the  United  States 
papers,  that  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" is  "an  utterly  unworthy  medium 
.  for  expressing  patriotism  and 
iove  for  our  glorious  country."  Its 
words  "breathe  hatred  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  brother.  Britain."  and  its  music 
Is  "borrowed  from  a  foul,  English 
drinking  song."  Certainly,  the  air  is 
lifted  from  an  old  song  called  "To  Ana- 
creon  in  Heaven."  written  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  jovial  dining  club  in  eighteenth 
century  London,  but  Miss  Stetson's  pro- 
test does  not  seem  to  be  taken  too  ap- 
preciatively on  the  other  side  of  ths 
Atlantic.  And  why  should  it?  Deli- 
cacy of  this  kind  looks  uncommonlj 
strained,  and  the  world  is  so  fuU  of  s 
number  of  genuine  annoyances  thai 
campaigning  against  the  forgotten  an 


most  effective  way  possible.  All 
through  his  long  part  he  is  very  much 
at  his  ease,  and  very  much  himself." 

A  Jew  has  lent  the  doctor  money  and 
fitted  up  his  rooms.  Hypochondriac 
ladies  beg  him  to  operate  on  them.  The 
Jew  decides  to  foreclose.  The  doctor 
makes  love  to  a  rich  American  patient 
Mrs.  Watson,  who  like  her  friend  a 
countess,  is  in  love  with  him.  Although 
Mrs.  Watson  is  a  perfectly  healthy  wom- 
an he  persuades  her  to  an  ope.-atloa 
and  endeavors  to  extract  money  from 
her  "to  enlarge  the  sanitorium." 

Mr.  Courtney  adds  this  play  to  the 
list  of  playwright's  diatribes  against 
physicians.  "The  great  example  l.=.  of 
course  Mollere.  whose  ruthless  attacks 
on  doctors  are  probably  explained  by 


i;aii>i'°-e,-"-'=  -=          ,  .        ^'J  i  some  painful  personal  experience.  And  1 

ecddtes  of  a  national  anthem  is  nearlj,  about  Bernard  Shaw  in  'The  Doc-  I 


EDWARD  GERMAN  has  composed  a 
new  tone  picture  for  orchestra,  "The 
Willow  Song."  The  motiy  is  the  tradi- 
tional "A  poor  soul  sat  sighing"  in  ! 
"Othello."  A  solo  piano  arrangement  oi 
the  score  has  been  published. 

"The  Martvrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian, 
music    by    Claude    D«bussy.    text  by 
Gabriele    d'Annunzio.    was   revived  in 
Paris   for   a   limited    number   of   pci - 
formances  at  the  end  of  June,  and  was 


ecuotea   yjt.      •      t  nl      

as  bad  as  setting  a  lance  again.st  z  tor's  Dilemma?'  Here  we  have  a  satire 
windmill.  Not  one  of  its  singers  ^  carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of  bitter- 
thousand  would  have  known  that  "The|  j^j,^  ^„  exposure  of  the  procedure 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  began  its  ^^^^^  ignorance)  of  the  fasionable 
career  by  waving  over  a  carousal.  11  physlcan  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
only  Miss  Stetson  had  refrained  frorn  ^ired  on  the  ground  of  thoroughness." 
rushing  into  print  with  details  of  its  "The  Risk"  is  not  an  undls- 
horrid  past.  criminating  attack.  The  ordinary  doc- 
If  the  sentiments  of  the  later  verses  j^j.  ^^jj^  abides  by  medical  etiquette  and 
are  inappropriate  today,  so  are  those  ^-^^  unwritten  laws  of  his  calling  finds 
of  "Rule  Britannia!"  the  "Marseillaise,  w'ithers  unwrung.  Throughout  the 
and  most  other  national  anthems.  As  author  contrasts  the  good  with  the 
for  "God  Save  the  King"  its  air  is  "n- ^ad.  the  flashy  charlatan  with  the 
distinguished,    its    rhymes   deplorable,  painstaking  scientist. 

and.  thanks  to  the  lapse  of  years,  its   

exact   political   significance   rather         mr.  yVILLlAM  SEYMOUR  TELLS 
consequent.    Its  P^fent  repute  l^s  en-      ^  ^^^^^  ^,  aiRLIE 

tiroiv  a  matter  of  its  new  associations, 

and  every  year  these  grow  more  and  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
more  respectable.  The  same  thing  Noting  the  reference  in  a  Sunday's 
applies  to  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,'  Herald  to  the  "Man  o'  Alrlle"  and  Law- 
which  might  well  have  been  allowed  t(  rence  Barrett's  performance  of  the  part, 
float  undisturbed  in  the  purer  air  tha  i  am  impelled  to  offer,  a  few  items  con- 
it  has  now  reached.  For  there  is  nt  cerning  the  play,  with  which  I  was  as- 
guarantee  that  if  we  were  all  to  se  soclated  on  its  Initial  production  in  this 


cf'untry  ;i  II     for  i 
It   was   piccluced    ,ii    l;..,ia'3  '1'Ik.hi'', 
N>\V  York  irlty,  on  .Tune  S.  1873,  and  ran 
I  iiMtll  July   4.     It  wiiR  not  a  flnanclal 

I  Buccess,  Blthough  adiUnu  much  to  the 
trrowth  of  Mr.  Barrett's  iirtlstlc  success 
and  popularity  In  his  subsequent  tours 
of  the  States.  In  the  oast  at  Booth's 
Theatre  were  W.  E.  Sheridan.  John 
Howson,  David  Anderson,  Andrew 
Glassford,  Augustus  ritou,  Teresa  Sel- 
den  and  El'en  Livingston.  As  I  under- 
stood thf-n,  the  play  had  been  written 
for  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  by  W.  G.  Wills, 
and  had  bi-c-n  suBgested  by  a  successful 
German  play,  "The  Laurel  Tree  and 
the  Beggar's  Staff,"  of  which  the  poot 
Helnrlch  Heine  was  the  principal  char- 
actef. 

Mr.  'Ver.ln,  at  fhe  time  a  favorite  Eng- 
lish actor,  ^as  an  American,  having 
been  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  making 
his  London  debut  in  1S52.  under  Charles 
Kean.  "The  Man  o'  Alrlie"  wns  pro- 
duced at  the  Princess  Theatre  In  1867. 
In  1876  Mr.  VezIn  appeared  as  "Dan'l 
Druce."  in  W.  S.  Gilbert's  adaptation  of 
"■Has  Marner"  (or  rather  the  novel  sug- 
gested the  play),  and  Mr.  Barrett  pro- 
duced this  play  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
New  York,  In  tJie  winter  of  1S7« — al- 
most immediately  following  Mr.  Vezln's 
— but  with  little  success.  This  pa,rt, 
"Dan'l  Druce,"  was  the  last  In  which 
Edward  L.  Davenport  appeared  on  the 
stage.    I  think  at  the  Howard  Athae- 

II  neum,  Boston. 

For  Mr.  Barrett's  original  production 
of  the  "Man  o'  Alrlie."  John  Howson 
(who  was  in  the  cast),  an  excellen.t 
musician  as  well  as  actor,  selected  and 
arranged  from  an  old  Scotch  air  the 
ballai  which  was  sung-  with  so  much 
effeet  »/■  Mr.  Barrett,  and  the  words  of 
whio)*~-written  by  Mr.  Wills— I  append: 

"THE  MAN  O'  AIRLIE" 
Oh!  there  above  yon  heather  hill, 
A\Tiere  footfall  comes  but  rarely. 
There  is  a  house  they  point  at  still, 
Where  dwelt  the  Man  o'  Arlie. 
He  wore  a  coat  of  hodden  grey. 
His  hand  was  hard  with  labor. 
But  .still  he  had  a  homely  way 
Of  standing  by  his  neighbor. 

Oh!    up    and    down,    and    round  and 
round. 

And  thro'  the  whole  world  fairly. 
Ye    might    have    searched    but  never 
found 

Another  Man  o'  Arlle. 

He  was  not  loud,  he  was  not  proud, 

He  lacked  in  learning  salrly. 

But  you  might  pick  him  from  a  crowd. 

The  hone.'t  Man  o'  Arlie. 

His  wealth  It  was  not  in  the  land. 

It  was  not  in  the  city; 

A  'mint  of  honor  was  his  hand 

His  heart  a  mine  of  pity. 

He's  dead  and  gone  this  Prince  o"  Fife. 
Mute  is  his  burly  laughter, 
out  ah!  the  music  of  his  life, 
Tiiat   bides   with   us   long  after. 
His  memory  lives,  the  man  may  die, 
That  lingers  bright  and  looln— 
Just  like  a  star  lost  from  the  sky 
Whose  ray  survives  its  ruin. 

Mr.  Barrett  presented  the  "Man  o' 
Alrlie"  for  the  first  time  to  a  Boston 
audience  at- the  Boston  Theatre  In 
1874.  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  Miss  Rachel 
Noah,  Messrs.  L.  R.  Shewell,  J  H 
Fitzpatrick,  C.  Leslie  Allen,  W.  H.  Nor- 
ton and  Gustavus  Levick  were  In  the 
cast.  His  performance  was  Imme- 
diately and  unanimously  acclaimed  by 
press  and  public  and  from  that  moment 
Mr.  Barrett's  artistic  success  in  Bos- 
ton was  assured. 

WILLIAM  SEYMOUR. 
South  Duxbury. 


Pa.scova.  Ml.ss  ,ic  Frev  and  Mr. 

M.  MIraka  sang,  and  the  Pnllharmonic 
quartet  played  the  string  music,  the 
wood-wind  being  performed  by  six  ex- 
perienced players. 


MISS  LEGINSKA  IN  LONDON 

(The  Times.  July  7) 
Miss  Ethel  Leginska  gave  a  concert  of 
hef  own  compositions  at  the  .^:oIian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  They  consisted  of 
movements  for  string  quartet,  a  fantasy 
for  quartet,  wood-wind  and  pianoforte, 
songs  and  some  pianoforte  pieces.  The 
music  for  the  most  part  is  in  the  pres- 
ent-day style  of  discordance,  short 
phrases  and  broken  rhythms.  A  little 
time  ago,  possibly,  one  might  have  felt 
interested,  j/ut  nowadays  such  things 
are  comniorfplaces.  ju.st  as  are  concords 
square  tunes  and  regular  beats,  and! 
like  these,  unless  they  are  the  outcome 
of  some  genuine  impulse  and  are  e!n- 
ployed  with  evidence  of  genuine  skill 
and  understanding,  are  equally  dull  and 
unconvincing.  We  listened  in  vain  for 
suggestions  of  something  being  said 
that  really  counted,  some  evocation  of 
atmosphere,  of  poetic  feeling,  of  humor 
or  fancy,  while  technically  Miss  Le- 
ginska did  no  more  than  a  quick  ear  and 
a  certain  aptitude  for  putting  two  and 
two  together  can  accomplish  if  It  is 
thought  worth  while.  Most  Ingenuity 
was  shown  in  the  fantasy,  in  which  the 
wood-wind  Instruments  were  used  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  oddities  of  sound 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  songs 
generally  were  not  distinguished  by  a 
ivery  happy  vocal  line,  though  there  was 
'  loften  merit  In  the  way  the  musical 
j-ohrase  was  made  to  follow  the  con- 
jtitruotlon  of  the  literary.  Miss  Leginska 
bjlayed    the   pianoforte.    Miss  Carmen 


RAVEL'S   NEW  SONATA 

(lyondon  Dally  Telegraph) 
It  seemed  to  Impress  everybody  and 
yet  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
liked  the  breadth  of  expression  which  it 
carried  through  Its  strict  economy  of 
means,  others  Its  masterly  treatment  of 
single  thematic  material,  and  othejs 
there  were— those  delightfully  vague 
souls— who  liked  It  because  "there  was 
something  about  It."  Well,  there  were 
many  "somethings"  about  It,  and  per- 
haps this  last  group  of  "the  great  un- 
knowing" was  the  nearer  to  the  secret 
for  its  suspended  Judgment.  Ravel's 

touch  Is  always  delicately  subtle,  and 
herein  he  is  at  his  subtlest,  except,  la- 
deed,  in  the  first  movement,  which  In  a 
way  gives  us  a  false  start — at  least  at 
a  first  hearing.  But  from  the  second 
movement  to  the  end  he  binds  us  fast 
and  intrigues  us  with  his  daring.  The 
fear  which  at  first  possessed  us  that  he 
was  taking  us  too  near  the  edge,  gives 
way  to  a  complete  confidence,  for  In 
these  last  three  movements  we  he»>- 
with  what  ease  he  works  and  with  wh»* 
power  he  suggests.  In  a  way  a'll  hm 
works  are  "Unfinished  Symphonies"! 
they  take  us  by  the  hand  to  view  from 
afar  the  "Promised  Good,"  and  the* 
leave  us  to  complete  the  pilgrimagt 
alone;  and  so  with  this  string  duet, 
except  that  it  gives  us  a  greater  faith 
both  In  the  composer  and  in  ourselves. 


HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES  SAW  A  PER- 
FORMANCE    OF    SHELLEY'S  "THE 
CENCI." 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  wrote  to  th«  J.<n., 
don  Times ,  about  a  performance  of 
Shelley's  play  "The  Cenci." 

"In  yie  columns  that  have  b«>en  wflt. 
ten  about  the  Shelley  centinary,  I  h»v* 
not  noticed  any  allusion  to  the  mem«r« 
able  performance  of  'The  Cenci,"  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  Furnlvall,  and  given  by  th« 
Shelley  Society  at  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Islington,  in  18«5,  I  believe. 

"The  censor  of  plays,  who  has  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  Inanities  of  iti'jslcal  coia- 
edy  ana  the  rlbauored  revelries  of  revue, 
was  naturally  intolerant  of  the  more 
subdued  Indecencies  of  Sophocles  and 
Shelley.  He  therefore  banned  'The 
Cenci.'  Furnlvall  took  the  usual  course, 
and  organized  a  private  performance  in 
defiance  of  the  censor.  Being  attended 
mostly  by  lovers  of  Shelley,  It  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  At  the  end  Rob- 
ert Browning,  who  sat  near  me,  loudly 
praised  the  play  and  the  acting.  Per- 
haps he  had  not  noticed  that  Shelley  was 
a  rather  better  playwright  than  himself, 
i  "The  general  performance  was  not 
above  the  average,  but  Herman  Vezln 
[as  Count  Cenci  was  magnificent  through, 
'out.  Vezin  was  a  cultivated,  highly 
'trained  actor,  an  accomplished  elocu- 
tionist, with  a  delivery  that  was  clear 
and  sharp,  but  rather  hard  and  unsym- 
pathetio.  He  was  a  disappointed  man, 
who  had  seen  actors  with  not  halt  his 
technical  ability  taking  the  front  rank 
of  popularity.  He  recognized  that  Cenci 
gave  him  a  splendid  chance.  No  boating 
or  boxing  athlete  ever  trained  himself 
more  rigorously  than  Vezin  trained  him- 
self to  play  Cenci.  He  told  me  that  he 
gave  himself  to  the  part  for  two  months 
before  tlie  performance,  bestowing  th« 
greatest  pains  on  the  curse. 

"The  curse  contains  43  lines,  to  the  15 
lines  of  the  curse  in  'Lear,'  of  which  It  is 
reminiscent,  while  its  white  heat  of 
passion  is  sustained  at  almost  as  high 
a  level.  If  I  were  asked  to  search  my 
memory  for  the  greatest  effort  that  I 
have  witnessed  by  an  English  actor  of 
excited  and  inflamed  elocution,  with 
perfect  balance  and  no  trace  of  rant,  I 
should  reply,  'The  delivery  of  the  curse 
In  "The  Cenci"  by  Herman  Vezln."  The 
vaulting,  gibing  impiety  and  superb 
contempt,  the  easy  arrogance  of  Vezln's 
gesture  as  he  flung  out,  'He  does  His 
Will!  I  mine!'  seemed  to'  overtopple 
Omnipotence,  and  could  scarcely  have 
been  delivered  with  more  triumphant 
assurance  by  Milton's  Satan. 

If  Shakespeare  is  ever  to  take  his 
lawful  throne  in  the  English  theatre,  we 
must  start  to  regain  It  for  him  by 
training  our  young  would-be  Shake- 
spearian actors  in  some  such  school  aa 
Herman  Vezin  was  trained.  In  place 
of  this,  we  hold  meetings  to  talk  about 
building  him  a  Memorial  Theatre." 


NAMES   OF  CHARACTERS 

Harold  Brighouse  on  names  of  char- 
acters: "In  early  days  the  name  was 
the  charcter.  Modesty,  Avarice,  and  so 
on  were  persons  of  the  morality  plays, 
and  this  sort  of  characterization  bj 
nomenclature  survived,  with  progress- 
ive abatement  of  crudity,  so  that  In 
'The  Recruiting  Officer'  we  have  three 
Justices  called  Balance,  Scale  and  Scru- 


ple, iiiul  in  "i'lie  HIval.s'  Alr.s.  Malttprup 
and  the  more  subtle  Lydia  Languish. 
Something  of  conscious  and  conscien- 
tious search  for  the  appropriate  name 
becomes  perceptible,  and  more,  per- 
haps. In  the  novelists  than  In  the  play- 
wrights An    author    whose  lU 

cense  with  names  seems  to  exceed  the 
allowable,  even  If  in  plays  the  poster- 
name  Is  more  nearly  legitimate  than  In 
novels.  Is  Sir  Arthur  Plnero.  Let  one 
play,  'The  Benellt  of  the  Doubt,'  not  a 
romantic  play,  illustrate.  Justina  Bmp- 
tage,  Theophlla  Praser,  Mrs.  Cloys, 
Deinzil  Shafto,  Peter  Elphick,  Mrs. 
Quinton  Twelves.  They  are  society 
people,  and  good  names,  thanks  to 
deed-polls,  are  cheaper  than  good  ad- 
dresses, but  such  a  collection  of  strange 
names  Is  rather  to  caricature  life  than 
to  attain  that  exaggeration  of  life 
which  Is  art.  ...  It  Is  Mr.  Moncktoa 
Hoffe  who  fairly  outruns  the  constable. 
In  'Pomp  and  Circumstance'  he  con- 
fronts us  with  a  cast  which  includes 
Angelo  Pageant,  his  wife  Doria,  Sey- 
mour Revelsent,  and  Asphodel  Forrest 
This  is  what  leads  to  the  theatres  beinj 
called  theatrical;  It  Is  to  announce  in 
advance  that  the  play  Is  remote  from 
life;  to  paraphrase  Judge  Brack,  'Peo- 
ple don't  have  such  names,'  or.  If  they 
have.  It  Is  bad  art  to  collect  them. 
We  are,  as  Queen  Victoria  said,  'not 
amused'  when  Incredible  nomenclature 
inhibits  our  will  to  believe  In  the  cred-* 
ibility  of  the  characters,  and.  apart 
from  fantasy — where  Lord  Dunsany'S 
inventions  of  sonorous'  Eastern  names 
are  unique — it  is  safe  to  stick  to  orth- 
odox names,  even  If  an  author,  as  h« 
goes  on,  must  reshuffle  old  combina- 
tions. A  sobering  thought  for  the  ama- 
teur of  the  unorthodox  Is  that  no  baby  it 
secure  against  being  named  after  the 
admired  figure  in  a  popular  author's 
work.  Pity  the  rhapsodist's  old  age, 
embittered  by.  appearances  in  the  po- 
lice courts  of  young  persons  whose  dis- 
tinctive names  recall  a  'best  seller'  ol 
20  years  ago!" 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  CHILDREN 

(Manchester'  Guardian,  July  7) 
During  the  past  three  weeks  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Huddersfleld,  a  Shakes- 
peare Festival  has  held  the  stage.  In 
the  course  of  it  the  following  playl 
have  been  given:  "Twelfth  Night,'' 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  "The  Merchant  ol 
Venice,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "The  Tem- 
pest," "Julius  Caesar."  "A  Midsummel 
Night's  Dream,"  and  "King  Henry  V." 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  festival 
has  been  the  attendance  of  11.000  school 
children.  Eight  special  matinees  were 
given  at  which  the  audience  consisted 
entirely  of  scholars — "As  You  Like  It" 
(2),  "The  Tempest"  (2),  "A  Midsummer 
Niglit's  Dream"  (4).  These  matineeS 
were  attended  by  an  average  of  998 
children.  They  were  ,  organized  Vy  the 
education  authorities  of  the  county 
borough  of  Huddersfleld  and  the  several 
districts  in  the  West  Riding  contingent 
of  the  county  borough.  The  children 
were  transported  to  and  from  the 
theatre,  and  they  followed  the  perform- 
ances with  the  closest  attention.  A  flal 
rate  of  lOd.  a  head  admissi(vi  money 
wa.s  paid.  The  teachers  ba')So*»d  for 
seats  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre. 
The  gallery  was  closed.  The  fact  that 
the  whole  available  accommodation  was 
taken  up  within  48  hours  of  the 
arrangements  being  complete  shows 
how  ea:ger  both  children,  parents,  and 
teachers  were  to  avail  themselves  oj 
the  opportunities  of  seeing  Siiak«^ 
Bpeare's  iJays,  _^  _^ 

"He  flew  drunk  rather  than  sober,  and 
he  flew  always  with  genius.  He  was 
swarthy  and  dark-browed,  a  giant,  with 
the  ankles  and  wrists  of  a  dancer.  Wo- 
men adored  him  for  his  Insolent  cour- 
tesy and  for  his  eyes,  which  were  the 
blue  of  rain-wet  hyacinths." 

This  Is  not  taken  from  a  parody  of  a 
modern  thriller,  or  blatantly  trumpete(i 
"best  seller;"  it  is  a  description  of  Ma- 
jor de  Wend,  "a  famous  pilot"  In  "The 
Clash,"  by  Storm  Jameson;  but  the 
English  heroine  who  during  the  'war 
was  managing  a  country  home  for  un- 
married mothers — 28  of  them  at  a  time 
— fell  in  love  not  with  the  hyacinth-eyed 
major,  but  with  Captain  Jess  Cornish 
of  Texas,  who,  as  he  was  enormously 
rich,  could  afford  to  talk  in  this  man- 
ner: 

"I  am  grieved  that  I  have  seemed  to 
hold  your  body  above  the  dear  soul  of 
you.  .  .  .  Love  nursed  by  stealth  be- 
comes hot  and  desperate,  and  if  I  have 
hurt  you  it  is  that  must  be  blamed  for 
it.  .  .  .  Do  but  remember  that  this 
love  will  be  simpler  when  it  Is  not  fur- 
tive and  half-ashanied.  I  will  gentle 
my  desire  of  you.  ..." 

The  eloquent  Texan  ■wag  probably  fas- 
cinated by  the  heroine's  mouth  which 
had  "the  tragic  petulance  of  the  Bculp- 
|tured  Greek." 

I  All  this  takes  us  back  to  the  good  old 


days  of  "Oulda,"  whoso  blue-eyed 
guardsman,  Bertie  among  them,  were 
in  the  hublt  of  wiping  the  sparkling 
Moselle  from  their  amber  moustaches, 
and  breaking  dally  the  heart  of  some 
haughty  and  noble  dame  or  an  adoring 
peasant  girl. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  JAZZ 

"Lascivious  metres,  to  ■whose  venom 
sound  the  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always 
listen." — From  P.lchard  IL 


BUNK 

I  attendea  the  International  CJoaventlon 
of 

Eunkshooters! 

And  they  all  shot  btinle. 

For  you  give  what  you  have. 

The  politician  cried  In  the  flay 

(There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  that)  ; 

The  preacher  jumped  up  and  do'wn, 
shouting, 

"I  deny  a  monkey  ancestry." 

(The  proof  seemed  conclusive,  however.) 

The  editor  warned  against  class  legisla- 
tion ; 

The  reformer  mourned  the  ^passing  of 

virtue  ; 

The  la^wyer  talked  the  purest  bunk  of 
all. 

And  was  the  most  Innocent  of  ■wrong 

Intent ; 

And  the  profiteer  spoke  feelingly 
Of  the  refining  Influences  of  war, 
AVhen  we  left  the  hall  we  passed: 
Flappers  who  colored  under  our  stares ; 
A  blindl  soldier  led  by  a  little  child ; 
A  dark-skinned  woman  washing  win- 
dows ; 

A  comer  orator  hissing  like  a  cobra; 
And  a  banker  who  did  six  months 
Of  a  ten  years'  sentence. 
Then  we  boarded  trains  for  home 
And  sent  In  a  bill  for  expenses. 

ABORIGINE. 


HONORS  ARE  EASY 

(Prom  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
Earls,  viscounts,  barons,  baronets, 
knights  of  orders  of  old  reno-wn,  knights 
of  mushroom  orders  that  nobody  re- 
members, dames  and  Victorian  orders 
and  O.  B.  E.'s — they  swarm  till  It  be- 
gins  to  be  a  distinction  to  be  plain  i 
mister,  lllce  our  greatest  novelist,  our 
most  celebrated  dramatist,  and  the  pres- 
ent and  the  late  prime  minister. 


BUT   YOU    CAN'T    SHCXJK    'EM  IN 
THESE  DAYS 
(Sign  in  a  Monroe.  Wis.,  Bus) 


PASSENGERS  ML  ST  NOT  TAXK  TO 
DRIVKK.  KESIEMBER  THE  LADIES. 


Mr.  Win  Suits,  postmaster  at  Med- 
ford.  Wis.,  has  mlstaJten  his  calling. 

IVIR.  CUSH  AT  TENNIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  serving  at  tennis.  Mr.  J. 
Throckmorton  Cush  never  holds  more 
than  one  ball  in  his  hand  at  a  time. 
The  second  ball  is  tucked  into  the  left- 
hand  side  pocket  of  his  crash  pants. 
So  dexterous  is  Cush  in  extracting  it 
therefrom  after  his  first  ball  proves  to 
be  a  fault,  as  It  Invariably  does,  that 
the  game  is  in  no  way  delayed. 

Mr.  Cush  explains  this  habit  by  say- 
ing that  if  he  attempts  to  grasp  three 
or  even  two  balls  in  his  left  hand,  as 
more  expert  players  do,  he  never 
knows  which  to  throw  up,  and  usually 
tosses  both  or  all  three — as  the  case 
happens  to  be — which,  however  much  It 
may  amuse  the  onlookers,  greatly  con- 
fuses him,  his  partner  and  his  oppo- 
nents. He  plays  nothing  but  mixed 
doubles.  R.  D.  COE. 

Boston. 


IN  THE  TIME  OF  TUFTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  remember  perfectly  Qulncy  Tufts 
and  his  haberdashery  on  the  west  side 
of  Washing^ton  street,  not  far  from  the 
former  site  of  The  Herald  office;  and  I 
remember  the  Madras  neckerchiefs  of 
his  stock  in  trade.  The  old  gentleman 
who  "brought  me  'up  in  business"  was 
a  patron  of  "Mr.  Tufts,  and  used  to  wear 
white  cravats  with  his  dickey  standing 
collars,  the  "parricides,"  as  the  German 
students  used  to  call  them.  For  there 
was  a  legend  that  their  Inventor,  one 
of  their  number,  on  a  home-com.itig, 
fell  into  the  extended  arms  of  his  wel- 
coming father,  and  with  the  point  of 
his  collar  fatally  pierced  his  father's 
jugular  vein. 

My  employer  wag  decidedly  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  Occasionally, 
unlike  Old  Grimes,  he  wore  ruffles  cn 
his  shirt.  Among  the  furnishings  of 
his  desk  were  goose  quills  and  a  sand 
box.  He  told  me  that  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Custom  House  whore 
there  was  a  fellow  employe,  a  very  old 
gentleman,  who  had  on  his  desk  a 
sealed  glass  bottle  containing  tea 
which  he  had  discovered  in  his  shoes 
after  attending  a  celebrated  tea  party 
at  Griffin's  Wharf.  This  identical  bottle 
of  tea  may  he  seen  today  among  the 
relics  in  the  Old  Stiite  House,  together 
with  the  cocker?  hat,  the  breeches  and 
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all  that  wli'ich  Dr.  Holmes  considered 
so  Queer  In  fact  1  believe  that  my 
employer's  <el!ow  clerk  was  "The  Last 
Sar  and  the  father  of  Herman  Mel- 
ville. ^-  ^• 
Boston.  .  ,  ..Tv,^ 
The  Melville  that  suggested  The 
Last  Leaf"  to  Dr.  Holmes  was 
Thomas,  the  grandfather  of  Herman 
JUJpitJniJJ-  (1751-1832).  He  was  at  the 
Boston  Tea  party,  and  was  naval  of- 
ficer of  the  port  of  Boston  from  1^89  to 
1824.    Herman's  father  was  AUan.^ 


NEAT  MR.  TUFTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  rememt>er  Quincy  Tufts  very  well, 
and  his  little  shop  with  a  counter  down 
one  side,   but  my  recollection  of  him 
is  far  from  being  as  unfavorable  as  that 
of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Barrage.  On 
the   contrary,   I   should   say    that  the 
shop  was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat, 
and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Quakerish-looking  little  proprietor  was 
over  90.    Perhaps  he  was  not  when  I 
knew  him.    He  had  the  reputation  of 
keeping  better  woolen  socks  and  woolen 
mittens  than  anybody  else  in  town.  I 
had  forgotten  that    he    kept  Madras 
scarfo  for  cravats.    Tour  correspondent 
says  that  his  was  the  only  shop  where 
they  were  for  sale,  and  there  is  today 
but  one  shop  In  town  where  >-ou  can 
get  them,  which  shows  how  Uttle  things 
change  In  Bostoii,  yt,  B,  B, 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BATHING 

(From  the  Boston  American) 

"All  public  statues  in  Boston  are  go- 
ing to  be  washed. 

"Mayor  Curley  says  they  need  a  bath. 

"So  does  the  Art  Commission. 

"Result— John  Evans  &  Compatiy  will 
clean  them  all  up  spic  and  span  for 
$2200.    There  are  30  of  them." 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Claude  FMller  of  Hanover  inquiring  in- 
to the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Art 
Commission.  "There  are  30  in  all  to  be 
cleaned,  I  see.  How  many  statues  and 
how  many  members  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission?" 


looTfUrthe  common  -^'l^^-'J* ''.'^P^t^^ers 
I  "The  Union  Forever"  in  great  letters 
I  on  its  side  as  it  went  sailing  toward 
Worcester  I  recall  going  down  Mendian 
street  on  the  day  that  the  news  of 
Uncoln's  death  came.  Men  and  women 
were   cr>-ing    that  °",  souls 

streets  out  of  the  anguish  of  their  souls  , 
as  It  thev  had  lost  one  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  tJemselves.    I  have  the  flag  and  I 
lome  ot  the  black  cloth  -'^^  white  paper 
stars    that   draped   that   flag   the  day 
Lin^ln  was  buried.    We  had  Harper  e 
Weekly  during  that  war  time  and  in 
1866   I   cut  the   Inclosed   from   a  copy, 
probably  because  of  the  last  line  of  it. 
Your  article,  "Saratoga  Springs  m  1866 
made  me  look  up  my  scrap  book  and 
get  it  out.    I  wish  I  had  also  kept  the 
tords  of  a  song  popular  at  tha  fme 
ti,e  chorus  of  which  was  :       So  let  the 
wide  world  wag  as  it  "^^qN 
ond  happy  still!"  ^^^^  ANON. 

The  verses  are  as  follows: 
Saratoga  society! 
^Vha.t  endless  variety ! 
What  pinks  of  propriety  . 
What  gems  of  sobriety  .  ^ 
What  garrulous  o''iJ°"''f  ■  „ 
What  shy  folks  and  bold  folks. 
And  warm  folks  and  cold  folka . 
Such  curious  dressing; 
And  tender  caressing — 
Of  course  that  is  guessing — 
Such  sharp  Yankee-Doodles, 
And  dandified  noodles. 
And  other  pet  poodles  1 
Such  very  loud  patterns, 
(Worn  often  by  slatterns.) 
With  hoops— big  as  Saturn  s ! 

S  straight  ne<='^^«"'i^„': 
Such  dark  necks  and  snow  necks. 
And  high  necks  and  low  necks  I 
With  this  sort  and  that  sort. 
The  lean  and  the  fat  sort. 
The  bright  and  the  flat  sort.^ 
Saratoga  is  crammed  full.        ^  ,  ,, 
And  rfmmed  full,  and  Jammed  full, 
I  never  say  d  d  full  • 


. .  .Helpne  ('oyne 
....Her.rl  FrRnch 
 John  Mosser 


A  HEROINE  OF  THE  FILMS 

(From  the  Boeton  Post) 
Fiery,  vivacious,  tempermental.  In- 
souciant, distinctive  are  some  of  the 
adjectives  used  in  describing  Pola 
Negri  by  the  American  motion  picture 
folk  who  have  met  her." 

"Tempermental"  (sic)  and  at  the 
same  time  "insouciant."  No  wonder 
Mme.  Negri  is  a  heroine  of  the  films. 
She  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
lady  who,  according  to  her  tombstone, 
was  "bland,  passionate  and  deeply  re- 
ligious and  painted  in  water-colors." 

SIGNED  "FENELLA" 

Some  days  ago  "L.  F.  B."  wrote  to 
The  Herald,  asking  who  wrote  the  lines 
beginning  ,  , 

"A  Bible  entry:    'Born  a  girl. 
A  knitted  shoe,  a  golden  curl." 
Miss  Louella  D.  Everett  writes: 
"When  this  little  poem  appeared  in 
The  Herald  (I  think  In  your  column)  a 
long  time  ago.  It  was  signed  'Fenella_' 
I  hope  this  may  serve  to  identify  the 
author.    The  title  was  'Her  Patteran,' 
and   there   was   an    Introductory  note: 
'Patteran   is  a  word  that  gypsies  use 
to    describe    the    trail    of    leaves  and 
grasses  they  scatter  to  show  which  way 
they  have  passed.'  " 

NAMES  AND  OCCUPATIONS 

Messrs.  Bj-e  and  Bye  sell  building  sup- 
plies  in  Lisbon.  O.  .  .  ,i 

Albert  Rainwater  is  the  proprietor  of 
1  a  "soft  drink  parlor"  in  Danville,  111. 

Puis  and  Puis  are  dentists  in  Sheboy- 
'  gan.  Wis.  ,  ,  .  , 

j    stubbs  and  Stubbs  are  tobacconists  in 

'^'t'^Clarksvllle,  la..  Miss  Cook  teaches 
domestic  science,  while  Miss  Jump  is 
the  athletic  director. 

ADD   "OLD  BOSTON" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  lad,  we  "ganged"  just 
as  boys  of  today  do.  We  of  the  old 
"fourth  section"— all  old  Noddle  Island- 
era  wi!l  know  what  that  means— used 
to  go  over  to  Chelsea.  To  Chelsea— 
never  into  that  town.  The  Chelsea  boys 
saw  to  that.  The  Chelsea,  "pigs,"  as 
they  were  always  locally  known,  would 
eet  their  cry  from  the  hill  and  swarm 
down  on  to  the  bridge  to  give  us  battle. 
And  battles  royal  they  were.  This  was 
in  1865  when  the  militant  spirit  was  rife 
among  boys  as  well  as  men.  I  have 
heard  much  cheering  on  different  occa- 
sion- since  those  days  but  nothing  more 
Inspiring  than  the   roaring  torrent  of 


ALSO  REMINISCENT 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Your  column  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  when  there  are 
allusions  to  old  Boston,  places  and  peo- 
ple, it  is  a  real  treaL  I  have  looked 
for  some  mention  of  the  Tremont  The- 
atre on  Tremont  street,  between  Brom- 
field  and  Summer  streets,  I  think,  con- 
ducted by  Jane  English  (Mrs.  Barrows): 
^here  strutting  their  brief  hour  were 
Shirley  France,  William  (or  Charles?) 
Wheatleigh,  Rachel  Noah,  Tom  Placlde, 
Lilly  Whiting,  and  others  I  have  for- 
gotten: where  they  played  "The  Duke's 
f^^tto  ••  "The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man, 
^^^he  Fair  one  with  the  Golden  Locks." 

^^Recently  there  has  been  mention  of 
O^ncy  Tufts.  His  shop,  in  his  Ime 
Sas  a  museum.  I  went  there  about 
TsR?  with  my  father.  He  bought  a  set 
o,  silvi  pine  tree  buttons,  Mr.  Tuf  s 
o,  that  time  was  neither  bent  nor  feeble 
and  m  ght  have  served  Leech  or  Cruick- 
shank  as  a  model  for  a  spry  old  gen- 
tlen^an,  with  his  high-collared,  tlght- 
VleTved  coat  and  neatly  tied  bandana. 

Then  there  was  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  .entered  from  Sum- 
mer street,  up  ene  flight  and  through  a 
Tonl  co^idor  which  was  a  bridge  to  a 
bulfding  in  the  rear.  The  old  librarian 
and  his  assistant  were  in  perfect  keep- 
Tng  with  the  rare  volumes,  pictures  and 
quaint  room.  This  fine  collection  of 
valuables  was  lost  in  the  fire  of  1872. 
^■^'"^^  POWER  S.  MOONEY. 
Augusta,  Me.   

THE  INSPIRED  CAPTION  WRITER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  photo- 
eraph  on  the  back  page  of  Billy  Burke 
standing  alongside  a  Rocky  Mountain 
burro  on  which  her  little  daughter  was 
seated  The  inspired  caption  writer,  his 
mind  filled  with  the  troubles  of  Flo, 
Marilyn  and  Billy,  labeled  the  picture 
"Billy  Burke  Stands  by  Flo."  My  good- 
ness. Flo,  how  you  have  changed! 

'  R.  H.  L. 


Walter   •••• 

Mlml   . . . . »  •  ■  ■ 

AnMnd   

*OnI  'r^ore  musical' '  comedy  ^^.^3° 
Poston  last  night  when  "Ix.ve  and  Kiss 

reopened  the  Wilbur  Theatre.  ThU 
nlav  a  tvpical  song  and  dance  • 
&d  hive  Its  fair  share  of  P-^P-'^V. 
because  there  is  hard  y  one  of  the  old 
time  gags  about  Child's,  th«  high  PJ'^/, 
Of  dining,  and  ^^^^^^  ^f.^'^nlct^f  does 
repartee  along  Broaawd.y  „„r>ther  ^ 
iiTt  refurbish  at  ""tn^  t^is  play- 
But  one  word  can  'l"^'"'''*',,  f^om 
Bonventional.     The  boy  and  girt  fro- 

CroEsville  Corners,  the  G^«<^"'Y^"  ^^e 
lage  den  and  f^^^J/,\t  ,ood 'things 
there.  And  yet  there  ^"^^^^  are  very 
m  this  -"Slcal  comedy^  We  are  _^  ^^y 

rardeirghtful"Eddt"Buz..ll. 
rermofe!  fhe  last  act  e«oys  superior- 
ity to  the  others  because  of  a  genuin 
little    dramatic   scene    that  fo'i^^ 
way  In  between  two  very  good  musical 

"^^^i'ovf  and  Kisses"  tells  the  tale  of 
little  Mary  Thompson,  ^^o  goes  to  New 
Vork  and  makes  a  success  at  selling 
Plueblrd  cookies,  while  her/;-"^^„,^f, 
lover.  John  Cousins,  makes  a  fool^of 
himself  painting  the  town  red.  It  goes 
^thout  saying  that  he  '"'^f  j^,^^ 
Greenwich  village  parlor  and  realizes 
his  folly.  An  unexpected  finale  is  tne 
testing   of   his    reformed   love    In  the 

"^^e  Ilk  a.t  IS  laid  In  Cros^lUe  Cor- 
ners New  Hampshire,  and  Is  replete 
^Ift  every  time-worn  jest  that  ^phist^- 
cated  Times  square  mmds  can  con^rtve 
^ut  the  simple  rustic  ^■"''f-  .ff'  ^^^r^ 
however,  demonstrates  that  these  rare 
SitTirVube  comedy  have  ^^elr  value^ 
The  naive  country  people  are  d^^fe^ 
through  New  York  joints  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  willing  butts  to  Jaded 
S^Tfom  It  is  only  When  we  oonae 
?o  art  three  tha^t  humor  replaces  the 
of  vaudeville  and  clever  topical 
^nss  overcome  the  conventional  maneu- 
Vres  of  chorus  and  principals 

The  chief  raisons  d'etre  of  "Love  and 
Jsses-  are  Helen  Ford  and  Eddie  Buz- 
tell  Miss  Ford  can  sing  and  dance  In 
I  manner  that  is  foreign  to  the  aver- 
Le  musical  comedy.  But  her  greatest 
tiset  is  simple  charm,  never  masked 
by  Jaded  smile  or  lackadaisical  man- 
her  Mr.  Buzzall  is  a  comedian  of  great 
bersonal  ability,  whose  genial  smile  will 
tarry  him  far.  Last  night  he  never  got 
bTneath  the  surface  of  what  we  su^ect 
fere  his  varied  capabilities.  Indeed  he 
rose  above  the  obviousness  of  his  lines 
fend  made  much  of  a  part  that  would 
hover  attract  attention  to  itself. 

The  remainder  of  the  principal* 
played  their  parts  with  gusto,  but  found 
their  opportunities  unimportant.  Waltei 
t  Jones  characterized  hia  Silas  O'Day 
Well-  Miss  Amelia  Summerville  brought, 
rnemories  of  more  distinguished  ma- 
terial to  the  personage  of  Sophia  Trask. 
fend  finally,  Louise  Allen,  Eleanor  Dawn 
bussell  Mack  and  Alan  Edwards  hajidled 
their  lines  in  capable  m?.nner. 

"Love  and  Kisses"  should  please  the 
patrons  of  such  fare.  Albert  von  Tilzer 
Ls  supplied  his  customarily  tuneful 
hiusic  the  producers  have  decked  the 
Piece  Vith  beautiful  and  elaborate  sets 
pnd  the  chorus  is  good  looking.  \\  hat 
piore  do  we  need? 


Ryan.  "Y\  -h,  !  0^  Ryan  breezed  across 
the  stage  with  a  whirl  of  musical  <;om- 
edy  dancing  and  singing  which  won  ap- 
plause. Garcinettl  Brothers,  with  their 
hats,  a  dog  and  a  big  rubber  ball,  put 
the  audience  in  good  humor  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  show. 


Ted  Lewis's  Band  Wins  En- 
thusiastic Applause 


ADD  "ACTIVITIES   OF  WOMEN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Mary  Ann  Mobbs  of  Melbourne. 

Australia,  at  the  age  of  93  years. 

has  269  living  descendants." 

you  might  head  this— "Mary  Ann  was 
a.  bearcat  at  remaining  active." 

«Love  and  Kisses"  ■ 

'  WTVBVn  THE ATRT3— -Love  and 
Kisses."  musical  comedy  In  three  acts. 
With  book  by  Daniel  Kusell.  lyrics  by 
Neville  Fleeson  and  music  by  Albert 
von  Tilzer. 

  Edgar  Hamilton 

Gus   G?orge  Henry 

CondnctOT    WaUiT  F.  Jones 

Silas  O'Day    -  Russell  Mack 

Jack   Haylen    Louise  Allen 

Libby  O'Day    Helen  Ford 

Mary  '^^°^f^°^.,{-"::::::::::AUTi  Mwaras 

H-arrlson  Bartiett    Eleanor  Dawn 

Mildred  "Ripley   jj^^iie  Buzzell 

John  Cousins   .....•»•••••:•••    j,^,]!^  i^wis 

Mazie  be^ewer   'sertee  Beaumont 

Sonya  >tai»<)n   'imelia  .Summerville 

Sophia  Trask    VaUene  Smith 

Panlctte   ....  .. 


King  Jazz  Is  not  dethroned,  nor  Is  he 
in  any  danger  of  being  toppled  from  his 
d"zzy  seat  when  Ted  Lewis  can  bring 
every  able-bodied  pair  of  palms  Into  use 
as  he  did  last  night  at  Keith  s  as  a  re 
ward  for  his  heat  defymg  work  in  the 
field  of  syncopation.    He  labored  hard 
to  please,   carrying  along  his  ilea  ol 
comedy,  music  and  tricks  ^^thj-  back 
ground  of  seven  musicians.    They  made 
most  of  the  noise,  but  he  was  'the  whole, 
number  in  himself.  r:^^^^^^  rnl- 

William  Demarest  and  Estelle  Col 
-leue.  each  with  a  stringed  instrument 
had  a  frolic  with  the  audience  as  a 
iovons  partner.  They  showed  how  two 
could  make  a  noise  from  the  same  violin, 
and  kept  going  «  mixture  of  fun,  har- 
mony and  new  jokes. 

Roly  poly  Arthur  West  told  the  audi- 
ence the  proper  place  to  laugh  at  his 
iokes-and  they  did.  His  Jrionologue 
was  fast  enough  for  anybody.  The  audi- 
ence liked  him,  too. 

In  Snow,  Columbus  and  Hoctor,  danc- 
ing was  at  its  best.  A  flashing  Utle  toe- 
dancer  first  with  one  partner  and  then 
?he  other,  gave  a  fine  exhibition.  The 
two  partners  together  displayed  a  sup-  1 
pleness    and    grace    unusual  .in  male 

'^Mlir^juliette  Dilca,  French  song  act- 
res-^  sang  "A  Soldier's  Dream  in 
French,  and  made  a  deep  '-P^^^X 
with  her  handsome  gowns  and  Ga Uic 
beauty.  The  audience  paid  its  usual 
homage  to  a  stage -favorite  from  La 

^There^^^^s  no  singing  or  dancing  on 
the  airship  home  of  Howard  Anderson 
and  Rean^raves.  Their  sketch  was 
••Living  on  Air."  It  was  amusing  and 
nove'"  made  possible  by  an  idea  and  a 


"It  is  admitted  that  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry  and  Mayo  are  'in  subjection  to  the 
irregulars.'  " 

Reading  this  sentence,  we  were  re- 
minded of  an  Adams  Chandelier  of 
Waterford  glass  130  years  old  valued 
at  1000  guineas  and  exhibited  recently 
in  London;  also  of  a  beatiful  set  of 
Waterford  de.ssert  plates  brought  from 
London  by  a  Bostonian  tor  use  and  not 
for  sale.  The  early  Waterford  glass 
had  a  steel-gray  shade.  This  shade, 
the  origin  of  which  has  never  been 
traced— so  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in- 
forms us  with  his  know-it-all  air,  but 
we  suspect  him  of  cramming  hastily  for 
the  occasion— changed  character  about 
100  years  ago.  The  later  19th  century 
glass  was  pure  white  and  deeper  cut. 
In  the  older  glass  the  "soft  shallowness 
was  sometimes  hardly  deeper  than  an 
engraving."  ... 

Dean  Swift  wrote  from  London  in 
1708  to  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  s,  Dub- 
lin: "Tour  new  Waterford  bishop 
tranks  hls  letters,  which  no  bis,hop  does 
that  wMtes  to  me;  I  suppose  It  is  some 
peculiar  privilege  of  that  see. 

John  Wesley  preached  at  -Waterford 
many  times.  In  July.  1762.  he  men- 
tioned in  his  journal  the  execution  of 
four  Whiteboys,  condemned  for  break- 
ing open  houses.  "They  were  all,  ^no  - 
withstanding   the    absolution   of  their 

priest,  readx  to  die  J"  hoM  on 

two  or  three  of  them  laid  fart  ho  d  on 
the  ladder,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  let  It  go.  One,  in  Particular,  _  gave 
such  violent  shrieks,  as  might  be  heard 

^  Bu't*  to"'our  knowledge  neither  Swift 
nor  Wesley  had  anything  to  say  about 
Waterford  glass. 

MR.  TUFTS   OF  WEYMpUTH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  I  am  not  an  "old  maJi  young 
In  the  fifties"  and  can  not  remember 
Quincy  Tufts's  haberdashery.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  owning  and  living  In  his 
old  home  In  Weymouth.  I  have  some- 
where seen  a  store  book  of  his.  I  think 
in  some  of  the  neighbors'  collections  of 
"antiques."  If  Mr.  Durgin  is  much  in- 
terested, perhaps  the  Weymouth  Ga- 
zette or  the  president  of  the  Weymouth 
Historical  Society  might  help  him  in 
the  matter  of  records.  I  have  a  few 
minor  relics  of  the  old  gentleman  This 
town  is  full  of  such,  as  he  1  ved  here 
with  his  two  maiden  sisters.  Mercy  and 
Susan,  for  many  years. 

KATE    PIERCE  THATER 
Weymouth. 

PARTIES  USING  SAME  WILL  KINDLY 
CARRY  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES 

IN  PLAIN  VIEW. 
(News  Item  in  the  Chicago  Tribuno) 

BRIDAL  PATH  COMPLETED 
■West    park    commissioners  announce 
completion  of  the  Columbus  Park  bridal 
path,  which  is  now  open  to  the  puBllc. 

AND  WOULD  BE  VERY  THANKFUL 
FOR  JUST  A  GLASS  OF  WATER 
AND    A    KIND  WORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  so  interested  In  this  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

GENTLEMAN  wishes  room,  eventu- 
ally breakfast.  In  Long  Beach  or  w;est 
End  for  season.    J  862,  Times. 

Isn't  It  rather  sweet.  He  sounds  so 
meek  and  chastened.  I  do  so  long  to 
hear  his  story.  Poor  dear,  what  could 
have  happened?  L 


AS  THE   FLAMES   SURROUND  YOU 
SEND  OUT  AND   BUY   AN  AX. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  window  leading  to  the  fire  escape 
Is  In  a  small  room  partitioned  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  office  with  beaver  board. 
The  door  to  the  room  is  marked: 

FXRB  BSCAPH 
Fragile 
IN  CASE  OF  FIRH 
BKBAK  DOWN  THIS  DOOB 


Our  stenographer  suggests  that  if  we 
were  in  a  real  hurry  it  might  be  easier 
to  open  the  door^   SKEEZIX. 

THE  GOOD  SHIP  TUSCARORA. 

(For  As  the  -World  -Wags) 
Oh.   the   good  ship   Tuscarora  is  the 

queen  of  all  the  seas. 
You  can  never  find  her  equal,  though 

you  search  where'er  you  please. 
Her  "decks  they  number  thirty-six,  the 

lowest  one  is  cold. 
For  you  see,  she  has  no  bottom  and 

there's  water  in  tha  hold. 


i 


There's  v.-ator  In  tis  hold,  Imia,  and  It 

Rwasheg  all  at  3ut, 
And  when  It  Isn't  •unnln*  In  youH  find 

It'a  running  «  t. 
But  still  It's  very  IJ^ndy.  for  the  Captain 

baits  a  hook,' 
And  catches  Cod  that's  >nad»  Into  a 

chowder  by  the  Cook. 

On  board  the  Tusoarora,  lada,  the  bo'»*n 

strikes  the  ball 
And  when   the  day's  work's  finished, 

then  they  dance  and  sing  lykell. 
The  carpenter's  a  corker  at  heaving  of 

the  log. 

And  the  crew  Is  most  attentive  when 
they  pipe  all  hands  to  grog. 

Now  the  good  ship  Tuscarora  has  a 
fashion  of  her  own. 

Like  that  phantom  of  the  Ocean,  "Fly-" 
Ing  Dutchman"  as  It's  known. 

She  sails  right  over  obstacles,  she's  nev- 
er In  a  fix. 

For,  you  know,  she  has  no  bottom  and 
her  decks  are  thirty-slx. 

Oh,  the  skipper's  In  the  scuppers  and 

the  parson's  on  the  poop. 
And  the  mate  Is  up  the  mainmast  and 

the  cook  is  In  the  soup. 
And  the  crew  are  all  carousing  on  old 

rum  from  Santa  Cruz, 
Which  same  Is  quite  appropriate,  me- 

thlnks,  for  Sailors'  booze. 

You  may  crow  about  your  clippers,  like 

the  "Glory  of  the  Seas" 
That  can  sail  a  mile  a  minute  In  most 

any  kind  of  breeze. 
Or  the  grand  old  "Constitution"  whose 

exploits  were  noways  small. 
But  the  good  ship  "Tuscarora"  la  the 

daddy  of  them  all. 

NOAH  SARK. 


SINGINQ  DOWN  THE  DEMON 

As  the  Wor'.d  Wag.s: 

Your  reference  to  temperance  songs 
recalls  to  mind  that  stirring  ditty: 
"We're  coming,  we're  coming. 
Our  brave  little  band. 
On  the  right  side  of  temp'ranoe 
We  now  take  our  stand. 
We  don't  chew  tobacco, 
For  we  all  do  think 
That  them  as  does  chew  H 
Is  most  apt  to  drink." 
Refrain:  "Down  with  King  Alcohol!" 
But  I  like  that  one  of  Billy  Sunday's 
better: 

"THE  TEMPERANCE  ENJINE" 
"See  the  big  brewer's  horses  a-comin' 

down  the  road, 
A-draggin'  behind  'em  Lucifer's  load! 
Oh,  no.  boys!  Oh,  no! 
The  roadway's  free  wherever  I  go. 
I  se  a  temp'rance  engine,  don't  you  see. 
And  the  brewer's  big  horses  can't  run 
over  me!" 
This  Is  most  effective  when  supported 
by  a  snorting  slide  trombone  and  all  the 
traps.    The  traps  player  uses  his  sand- 
paper-oovered   blocks   to  simulate  the 


In  entire  ayreement— as  If  they  were 
pulling  In  different  directions."  Is  not 
this  coat  symbolical  of  the  great  oppor- 
timlst?  Mr.  Fisher  at  this  luncheon  was 
badly  dre.ssed;  Sir  Robert  Home  might 
pass;  Mr.  Churchill  was  sartorially  re- 
spectable." 

The  Tailor  and  Cutter  is  the  paper 
^hat  reviews  the  Royal  Academy  por- 
traits from  the  tailor's  standpoint  of 
what  men's  clo<.hes  should  be.  This  re- 
minds us  that  at  the  last  exhibition  vis- 
itors wondered  why  so  many  of  the 
women  in  pictures,  apart  from  por- 
traits, were  painted  with  bobbed  hair. 
The  sitters  to  fashionable  portrait  paint- 
ers follow  Paul's  saying:  "If  a  woman 
have  long  hair  It  Is  glory  to  her."  As 
tor  the  other  pictures:  "It  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  the  artist  In  many 
cases  has  taken  a  bobbed-4ialred  damsel 
for  his  subject  because  the  style  offers 
him  an  escape  from  convention  and  for 
originality  in  treatment" 


MR, 


BECKEN  KNOWS  HOW  TO  RUN 
A  HOTEL 


approach  of  the  engine  while  beating  a    i  cT^fi.->,    a     t  i. 

muffled  bass  drum  to  give  the  effect  of  a    :  ^  °f   the   Maunesha  House, 

pair  of  powerful  horses  groaning  under  j 


a  heavy  load  of  "kags." 
Allston.      WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 


AND  A  BIT  OF  A  QOURMET 
(From  th*  Evening  Transcript) 
Chauffeur  and  elevator  operator  de- 
sires position;  also  good  pastry.  Address 
(EUGENE,  2  Yarmouth  St. 


"J.  E.  B." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  surprised  that  no  other  corre- 
spondent has  appeared,  to  identify  the 
initials  "J.  E.  B." 

J.  E.  Babson  was  very  well  knovni 
as  a  literary  man  around  Boston  In  tho 
;  late  60s  or  early  70s.  He  made  a  col- 
1  lection  of  Chjirles  Lamb's  magazine 
!  articles  not  before  brought  together. 
These  were  published  under  the  title 
of  "Ellana."  My  impression  is  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  Transcript.  Per- 
haps some  other  reader  can  give  you 
biographical  details  of  this  interest- 
ing personality. 

Fifteen  years  or  so  ago  his  large 
library  came  Into  my  possession.  It 
was  housed  In  a  cottage  perched  upon 
the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  In  Melrose — not 
a  bibliophile's  library,  but  over  1000 
volumes,  every  one  exhibiting  the  fine 
literary  taste  of  the  owner.  He  had  a 
habit,  obsolete  in  these  days,  of  insert- 
ing in  his  books  newspaper  and  maga- 
!«ine  clippings,  concerning  the  authors 
and  their  work. 

Let  us  hear  something  more  about 
"J.  E.  Babson.  He  is  unknown  to  the 
biographical  dictionaries.  By  the  way, 
when  shall  we  have  our  own  great  Na- 
tional Dictionary  of  Biography?  Who 
jwill  redeem  from  oblivion  these  fine 
spirits  of  our  past  generations?  Their 
[•bades  reproach  us.  _  Q. 

A  man  in  Switzerland  failed  to  re- 
turn a  borrowed  book.  He  was  sentenced 
by  a  magistrate  to  imprisonment  for 
two  days,  and  a  fine  of  40  francs  in 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Qi 


THE  "ONE'S"  HAVE  IT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  this  sentence  in  an  essay  on 
etiquette  published  in  Vogue  (July  15) 
written  in  earnest? 

"One's  circle  of  Intimates  Is  already 
so  large  and  one's  tltne  so  occupied, 
that  one  does  not  go  out  of  one's  way 
to  know  one's  next  door  neighbor." 
SARTLETT  STODDARD  VAUGHAN. 

Prides  Crossing. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  HORSE? 

(From  the  Bofrtoh  Globe.) 
"The  auto  struck  the  horse  head  on 
and  was  injured  so  badly  that  It  had 
to  be  killed." 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  HOME 
FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM  COCK- 
ROACHES 

(Society  News  from  I>ake  Forest,  In  the 
Chicago  Trlbuno.) 
A  nonsectarlan  home  for  working 
moths  with  children  to  support,  this 
institution  has  for  some  years  been 
sponsored  hy  prominent  Chicago  women. 


CLUBS?  ALSO  "BLUE  AND  GOLD" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  add  a  verse  to  "Clubs  In  Bos- 
ton" as  described  In  your  column  by 
"C.  B.  W."? 

There  is  a  club  in  Boston, 

Of  all  clubs  'tis  unique, 

'Where  gather  folks  with  deafened  ears 

TO  sit  at  ease  amongst  their  peers 

And  see  each  other  speak. 

If  any  one  asks  what  this  club  is,  say, 
"The  Speech  Readers  Guild  of  Boston," 
jin  Commonwealth  avenue. 

What  Is  a  "complete  edition"  of  the 
"Blue  and  Gold"  volumes?  I  have  20  or 
more    volumes    of    much    earlier,  date 


than  your  Owen  Meredith  (1875).  Some 
upright  Judge!    They  say  the  Swiss  do  them  bear  the  autograph  of  an  uncle 

not  like  Americans  any  more,  even  wh—  drowned  in  IS.W.    Mine  came 


they  cross  the  frontier  with  gold  and 
a  free  hand;  but  this  Judicial  decision 
tempts  one  to  live  on  a  Swiss  lake  or 
near  an  applauded  glacier  as  long  as 
one's  eyes  permit  reading. 

What  one  of  us  has  not  In  a  spirit 
of  foolish  kindness  said  to  Jones  as  he 
was  looking  at  books  on  a  table  or  a 
shelf:  "Have  you  read  Fortescue's 
latest?  What?  No?  Take  It  along  with 
you,  but  be  sure  to  bring  it  back." 
Gone  forever.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
if  you  remember  to  whom  you  have  lent 
the  book,  you  speak  rather  timidly  to 
Jones  about  It.  He  expresses  surprise, 
Ignorance  or  indignation.  "I  never  heard 
of  the  book.  You  must  have  lent  it  to 
somebody  else." 

Ah,  the  list  of  departed  books i  The 
necrology  brings  tears.  "Jude  the  Ob- 
fnnlt-  edition);  "Evelyn 

Innes    (ditto);  three  of  four  volumes  bv 
Cunnlnghame  Graham;  a  book  on  col 
lege  slang  published  at  Cambridge  in 
the  last  half  of  the  last  centur>-!but 

JweeUy:  '° 
"Return,  O  wanderer,  return." 

OUR  ODORLESS  CELLARS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  certain  well  known  "deodorizer"  ad- 
vertises that  a  woman  writes  in  com- 
mendation: "Our  cellar  smell  has  gone 
for  good.  6"He 
So  has  our  cellar  smell;  the  govern- 
ment did  It  for  us,  free  of  charge 


to  me  by  inheritance  along  with  a  lot 
of  other  things  Victorian  and  pre- Vic- 
torian; among  them  cunning  little  vol- 


Waterloo,  Wis.) 
I  The  Maunesha  House 

I  C.  F.  BECKEN.  Proprietor 

Wisconsin 
Particulnr  Attention  Paid  to  Gh^esta 
Without  Baggage 

HE  SLEEPS,  MR.  CUSH,  HE  SLEEPS 

(From  "F.  V.  V.'b"  Column  In  the  N.  Y. 
Trlbuna) 

Mr.  j.  Throckmorton  Cusb.  who  says 
It  Is  much  more  healthful  to  sleep  on 
the  right  side  and  always  does  so  him- 
self, wears  old  rose  silk  pajamas  bear- 
ing his  monogram. 

These  are  kept  on  a  clothes  hanger 
during  the  day.  Once  a  new  maid  put 
them  under  the  pillow.  Mr.  Cush  was 
quite  vexed,  and  the  maid  deserved  the 
talking  to  he  gave  her.  o.  S.  A. 

GIVE  ME  THE  OLD 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Ay,  plan  your  City  Beautiful, 

But  plan  it  for  some  distant  clime. 
I'd  keep  Old  Boston  as  it  Is 

For  all  time. 
The  crooked  way,  the  cul-de-sac, 
The    twisted    street    that    curves  and 
twines 

Possess  a  charm  that's  aevar  found 

In  your  designs. 
Standing  today  in  old  Court  Square, 

Conjuring  visions  from  the  past, 
I  saw  a  form,  I  saw  a  face. 

Approaching  fast. 
I  sought  the  alleys,  lanes  and  paths, 

I    dodged    thro'    terrace,    place  and 
court. 

My  foe  was  but  a  novice  in 

This  branch  of  sport. 
Give  me  old  Boston  as  it  is. 

Her  glory  lies  In  days  of  old— 
The  days  before  men  hearkened  to 

The  clink  of  gold. 
Give  me  old  Boston  as  It  is  j 

(Your  city  planning  I  abhor);  ' 
It's  such  a  nice,  convenient  place 

To  dodge  a  creditor.  — w.  L.  L. 

Melrose. 


ON   THE  BEACH 

Those  who  object  to  the  costumes 
worn  by  many  women  and  girls  on  the 
beach,  and  at  times  in  the  ocean,  would 
probably  rejoice  to  see  the  rules  once 
observed  at  Blackpool  (Eng.)  adopted 
for  use  along  our  coasts.  At  a  fixed 
umes  in  fancy  leather  binding  —  "Dr.  (  ^^^^  dally  In  the  bathli  t  season  a  bell 
Syntax,"  "Scottish  Chiefs."    "Josephus"!  rung.     Women  wl  hlng  to  bathe 

Is  below,  as  you  say,  also  Scott's  "Na-i^^"'  to-vrn  to  ttie  shore  clad  In 

poleon,"  Davenport's  "Gazeteer"  andj  decorous  and  enveloping  sea-gowns. 
Crabbe,  Hemans  and  Pollock,  all  there  "^^^  stayed  within  doors.    If  there 


in  ponderous  leather. 
Kennebunkport,  Me. 


C.  P.  N. 


WHAT  A  RELIEF  'TWOULD  BE 

As  the  World  Wag.'?: 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  rather  novel  idea 
for  a  photographer  to  take  a  picture 
showing  Suzanne  with  one  foot  in  the 
air?  It  Is  getting  to  be  rather  a  bore 
to  see  pictures  of  the  fair  Lenglen  wltl 
both  puppies  planted  solidly  on  terr£ 
I  firma.  • 

GILBERT,  liORD  COLLINGWOODi. 


was  a  Peeping  Tom  he  was  fined  a  hot 
tie  of  wine.    When  the  women  had  re 
turned  to  their  dwelling  houses,  the  bell 
was  rung  again  for  the  men  to  walk  in 
procession  to  the  beach. 

The  report  comes  from  Paris  that 
some  of  the  fashionable  women  take 
henna  baths  that  they  may  have  a  sun- 
burnt coloring  before  they  arrive  at  the 
seaside.  Arms  and  body  as  well  as  face 
are  dyed.  The  oolor  will  presumably 
wash  if  the  "bathers"  are  tempted  to 
so  into  the  water. 


Klltery  Point,  Me. 


H.  G.  H. 


I  The  Tailor  and  Cutter  by  hook  or 
crook  succeeded  In  seating  Its  represen- 
tative at  a  Downing  Street  luncheon 
j  given  to  M.  Polncare.  Or  did  the  rep- 
resentative stand  behind  a  screen;  or 
was  he  disguised  as  a  waiter?  At  any 
rate,  he  was  disappointed,  not  to  say 
astonished  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  coat. 
"Hhe  sleeves  remind  us  of  the  ripples 
In  the  mountain  streams  of  his  perora- 
tions. There  is  a  strain  on  the  buttons 
as  if  the  left  and  right  sides  were'  not 


FOR  A  YOUNG  MAN  ABO<JT  TO  MIX 
WITH  OUR  BEST  PEOPLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lot's  organize  a  "Snappy  Comeback ' 
department,  whose  ■wlttlclams  could  be 
memorized  and  sprung  at  the  right  mo- 
ment 

Here's  a  few  suggestions  for  a  «tart: 
When  any  one  trips.  «lip»  or  does  some 
other  thing  which  might  be  embarrass- 
ing, flash  a  bright  smile  and  say  viva- 
ciously, "Yes,  and  do  you  know  any 
more  tricks?" 

When  Introduced  to  any  one  say,  'Tm 
not  good  looking,  but  I'm  nice." 

If  somebody  speaks  of  another  per- 
^n'3  glasses  in  some  such  witty  w^y  as 
"DIdJa  notice  his  cheaters?"  Just  say 
"Yeh,  he  cheats  on  sIghL"       LILLA.  ' 


MR.  LUCAS  ON  DOQS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Intending  to  stray  farther  than  usual 
from  the  city  this  moming.  I  put  a  vol  • 
ume  of  E.  V.  Lucas's  essays  In  my 
pocket.  First  I  read  The  Herald,  and 
ended  up  as  usual  with  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  As  the  World  Wags— It  al- 
ways sets  me  thinking,  i  was  Inter- 
ested In  what  was  said  about  dogs, 
curious  as  to  how  much  literature  there 
was  on  the  subject,  and  I  recalled  some 
of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  sympathetic 
chapters.  Then  I  settled  back  to  read 
the  volume  in  my  pocket. 

Now  I'm  partial  to  Mr.  Luoas;  he  says 
more  things  I  wish  I  had  said  myself 
than  any  other  person  I  know.  In  fact, 
he  says  things  occasionally  I  have  come 
so  very  near  saying  that  I  wonder  why 
I  didn't.  I  haven't  a  doubt  It  was 
owing  to  this  congenial  bond  between  us 
that  made  me  open  to  "The  Lord  of 
Life."  He  Introduces  the  essay  with  a 
quotation:  "What  right  has  that  man 
to  have  a  spaniel?"  said  a  witty  lady, 
pointing  to  a  bully.  "Spaniels  should  be 
a  reward."  Mr.  Lucas  then  starts  by 
saying,  "In  his  prescription  for  the  per- 
fect home  Southey  included  a  little  girl 
rising  six  years  and  a  kitten  rising  six 
weeks."  This  leads  him  to  ask  further 
on,  "What  about  a  puppy  rising  six 
months?"  But  to  attempt  quotations  is 
to  write  the  whole  essay.  One  Is  In- 
clined to  believe  that  Mr.  Lucas  thinks 
•the  book  about  dogs  fS  yet  to  be  written 
and  he  knows  where  to  lay  the  blame; 
he  says  parenthetically,  "It  Is  one  of  the 
leading  counts  In  the  Indictment  of  sci- 
ence that  It  knows  nothing  about  dogs 
and  does  not  try  to  learn."  He  has 
made  some  investigations  himself,  such 
a^  kneeling  or  lying  full  length  on  the 
ground  and  looking  up  to  get  the  dog's 
viewpoint.  It  wasn't  satisfactory.  All 
he  did  W8.S  to  get  a  twist  In  his  neck 
and  see  what  the  normal  man  sees  look- 
ing down  when  walking  up  Boylston 
street — nothing  much  but  legs, 
i  GEORGE  STEWART. 
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Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  sends  us  an 
advertisement  published  in  the  Evening 
TranscripL  "Wanted — A  place  to  board 
two  healthy  boys— one  age  six  and  the 
other  nine,  until  Labor  day.  Their 
mother  needs  a  rest,"  etc. 

Mr.  Johnson  -writes:  "  'Their  mother 
needs  a  rest.'  No  wonder,  for  these 
boys  are  said  to  be  healthy.  Yet  In  my 
boyhood  there  was  no  vacation  for  a 
mother.  In  my  part  of  New  England 
there  was  visiting  of  relatives  in  sum- 
mer. Mother  and  children  went  to- 
gether for  a  month,  or  at  least  a  fort- 
night There  was  no  rest  for  mother 
In  the  train;  she  was  consumed  with 
anxiety.  Boys  tramping  up  and  down 
the  aisle,  putting  heads  out  of  win- 
dows, standing  on  the  platform  to  see 
the  brake  work,  clamoring  for  pop-corn, 
sponge  and  Jelly  cake,  asking  water 
from  the  train-boy.  who  afterwards  was 
undoubtedly  the  president  of  the  road; 
then  the  stage  ride,  with  the  prelimi- 
nary scuffle  and  row  over  the  question, 
who'll  sit  with  the  driver?  The  perils 
of  the  farm— the  well,  the  scythe,  the 
bull,  the  rusty  nail  waiting  for  the 
bare  heel,  the  swimming  pool,  the 
neighbor's  rough,  swearing,  bullying 
youngster,  the  fall  from  the  haymow, 
!  the  cutter  expectant  of  fingers— what 
wonder  if  mother  waa  constantly  sit- 
ting on  the  anxious  seat?  Why  should 
she  not  have  burst  Into  tears  when 
her  older  sister  said:  'Amelia,  your  chil- 
dren are  little  devils;  you  didn't  take 
them  in  hand  early  enough.'  In  hand, 
of  course,  meaning  on  the  knee." 

ADD  WOMEN'S  ACTIVITIES 

(From    the   New   Bedford    Evening  Stan- 
dard) 

These  four  are  among  the  10  mem- 
bers of  the  De  Baetseller  family  who 
made  up  the  family  group  that  went  so 
far  towards  making  the  visit  of  Father 
Charles  so  enjoyable.  Five  others  of 
the  family  are  In  civilian  life,  while 
th©  tenth  is  the  mother  of  70. 


FASHION  NOTE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  strike  against  the  adoption  of 
the  long  skirt  style  Is  growing  more 
popular  every  day.  As  a  new  slogan 
for  the  flappers  I  suggest,  "Short  eklrts 
or  none  at  all."  ISBD. 


MAROONED?    SHE  WAS  AT  HOME. 

Prof.  Edith  M.  Patch  wrote  "Ma- 
rooned in  a  Potato  Field,"  published  in 
the  Scientific  Monthly. 
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LITERARY  NOTE 

)aughter,  but  OlvJJ-ove  Her  StiU. 
FOR  "MOTHER'S  DEPARTMENT" 

Vs  the  World  Wags:  ^ 

T  told  n^>-/o-'^^"f^.^°^^Jea  mou  h^ 
md  the  old  dear  said.     Take  a  mo 
vacation."     And  wasn  t  }^"ShU.g^ 

SO  I  went  home  and  danced  m 
,arlor,    the   parlor,   the  parlor, 
nother  said  to  dear  father.  , 

•■Oh'"    (tone   of  inspiration) 

THILD  EVANGELIST. 
Dear  Mary  Agnes,  when  y°" /^"V^ 
upon  the  stage  at  Tremont  Temple, 

Vou'r  voice  upraised       ''f  ^il^^f^e,- 

T  oiirt  as  a  bell,  or  Frieda  Henipei 
u'^lvts  me'p^Ls;  and  -aUes  me  wonder 
What  are  we  coming  to,  by  Thunder. 

When  with  no  mild,  *°"^rap- 
And  gestures  like  a  prize  ring  scrap 

Tou  chid*  the  godless  social  drone 

Or  metagroblllze  the  flapper— 
I  he^r  the  words,  but  can't  concede 

To  wRf"!  UtUe  child  shall  lead  them.  | 

Dance  W  the  DevlVa  sdhool  ^ 
Where    flapper«    whirl    in  raiment 
scanty—  _ 

Garb  that  autgungas  Gunga  Din, 
Steps  that  outcanter  a  Bacchante. 

Why  must  vou  know.  dear,  at  your  age, 

I  ask,  of  Hell  and  its  entourage? 

But  then  our  weH-known  Intellect, 

Our  celebrated  literati 
I  4.t  Har\-ard,  all  come  in,  by  Heck, 
For  condemnation  Just  as  hearty; 
Culture,  forsooth,  you  sowd  its  kneU- 
"The  city's  headed  straight  for  Hell. 

Yes,  child,  lambast  our  leading  preach- 
Though  that  precocious  frowii  that 

draws 

Tour  frankly  rather  Joyous  features 
Gives'  me,  as  I  have  stated,  pause. 
A  flapper  is  better  than  a  flopper, 
I'd  spank  you  if  I  were  your  popper.^ 


cricket  In  the  sun  might  clean  them 
up  a  bit  and  keep  them  from  asking 
each  other,  "What  gives  you  such  a 
belly-ache  for  love?"  On  the  chatter 
of  satyrs  to  whom  a  swindling  merchant 
turned  road-hog  on  a  Saturday  would 
seem  a  Hyperion  Mr.  Lawrence  chooses 
to  squander  himself.  Tbey  are  not  worth 
writing  about;  pertalnly  not  by  *  maa 

who  can  write  so  shrewdly,  albeit  In 
harsh,  *vry  sentences. 

PRUNE    BOX  PERSPECTIVES 

Henry  Walters,  village  grocer 
And  school  trustee  for  thirty  years, 
Succumbed  to  pneumonia. 
Mountains  of  floral  pieces  and  armfuls 
Of  letters  were  sent  to  his  widow 
Before  the  funeral.    Fellow  merchants 
Attended  the  services  in  a  body; 
The  entire  countryside  turned  out 
To  do  him  honor,  brushed  aside 
A  vagrant  tear,  and  muttered 
"Poor  old  Hank." 

Ten  years  later 
I  mentioned  him  In  reminiscing-. 
No  one  remembered  much  about  him 
Except  old  Cy  Perkins.    He  recalled 
That  Hank  had  died  in  that  same  winter 
Those  Chicago  hunters  had  pumped  the 

buckshot 
Into  his  heifer  calf. 

That  very  evening 
At  God's  Half-Acre  I  observed 
The  Widow  Walters  with  a  wreath  of 
daisies 

At  Henry's  grave.  DBSDBMONA. 


way  of  doing  thU  than  the  simple  state- 
roent  Is  to  ask,  "Where  did  you  get  i 
thla  elegant  hamr'  , 

COUNTESS  ■WTNNHTTnCA 

"MUGGED  AT  BLACK'S- 

As  the,  World  Wags: 

Anent  Black  the  photographer  of 
whom  much  haa  been  written  In  your 
column. 

A  sentence  often  used  In  reporting 
criminal  news  for  Boston  newspapers 
In    the'  early   80'8  wai.   "Mugged  at 

As  one  In  a  group  picture  taken  at 

Ihls  gallery  on  Washington  street  in  l^^i, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  some  van- 
dal had  inscribed  the  above  phrase  at 
the  top  of  the  panel.  li. 


ALL  UP  FOR  SHELLEY 

(From  the  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum) 
The  celebration  of  Shelley's  centenary 
In  the  Haymarket  Theatne  was  all  very 
well  There  was  a  fine  audience  con- 
sisting of  just  the  kind  of  people  who 
would  have  abhorred  Shelley  In  his  life- 
time, and  whom  he  would  have  ad- 
horred. 


HUNT-SKIMPOLE 

In  the  last  week  of  July  many  man-u- 
scripts  were  sold  at  Sotheby's,  London. 
Among  them  was  a  correspondence  Just 
begun  after  Leigh  Hunt's  death  on  the 
Harold  Sklrapole  question.  Four  of  the 
letters  were  from  Dickens.  In  one  of 
them  Is  this  sentence: 

"What  I  said  to  his  poor  Father  In 
your  presence,  I  will  say  in  any  way 
that  Thornton  Hunt  likes;  that  there 
are  many  remembrances  of  Hunt  in  little 
traits  of  manner  and  expression  In  that 
character,  and  especially  In  all  the 
pleasantest  parU  of  it,  but  that  is  all. 

Dickens  portrayed  his  own  father  as 
Mlcawber  and  William  Dorritt;  his  own 
mother  as  Mrs.  Nfckleby;  an  old  sweet- 
heart as  Flora.  Why  should  he  have 
spared  Leigh  Hunt? 

ADD  "RULES  FOR  GUESTS" 

\=  the  World  Wags: 
'  I  suppose  you  know  the  rules  put  out 
by  the  late  Guy  Wetmore  Caryl  In  "Far 
from  the  Madding  Girls."  One  of  the 
best  is  the  rule  Instructing  the  guest 
to  write  his  hostess  how  ra-uch  he  eti- 
Joved  hlraseK.  even  if  that  is  all  he  did 

enjoy.   

TWO  OF  A  KIND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  that  one  ot  your  correspondents 
quotes  Bismarck  as  having  uttered  the 
remark   that   "Those   who   drink  beer 
think  beer."    If  the  iron  chancellor  did 
say  that  he  was  quoting  from  Dr.  Jolm-j 
son   who  was  the  originator  of  the  re-i 
'  mark     As  I  remember  Boswell  It  ran: 
1  "Sir  '  a  man  who  drinks  beer,  thinks 
I  beer."  JOHN  P.  PI^AGAN. 

':    GreenvlUe,  Me. 

D.    H.   LAWRENCE   AND  HIS 
"AARON'S  ROD" 
(The  Manchester  Guardian) 
The  frowsty  air  with  which  Mr.  Law- 
.-ence  invests  his  seedy,  sensual  Intel- 
lectuals is  stifling;  It  has  the  rank  air 
of  a  ferret-hutch.    These  smart  little 
eub-humans  make  one  believe  In  com- 
Dulsorv  athlfHi-s  for  adults.   A  gam.e  of 


Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  in  his  la^t  Yolume 
of  essays  thinks  It  strange  "that  of  all 
the  countless  folk  who  hav  lived  be- 
fore our  Ume  on  this  planet  not  one  Is 
know^  in  history  or  in  legend  a,  having 
died  of  laughter."  That  Mr.  Be«-bohm 
made  this  statement  is  J^l^^,^ 
There  waa  the  philosopher  Chryslp- 

pus.  who.  seeing  his  ass  eating  fl*. 

told  his  old  woman  servant  to  give  the  . 

1  nnmlxed  wine  to 

then  he  laughed  so  violently  that  he 

''pietro    Aretlno.  the  -ti^-^^f^ 
Scourge  of  Princes.-  ^^^''^^^^^^ 
sisters     telling     «<=^<'^1°^  J.'^^'' 
laughed  so  heartily  that  iie  fell 
from  his  ohalr. 

Bir  Thomas  ITrauhart.  the  ma^ntfl- 
cently  fantastical  translator  of  Rabe- 
Ms  died  of  laughter  when  he  heard 
tha^   Charles  U. 

There  are  solemn  treatises  on  laugh- 
ter: suiiys.  ^^f^^^-.}^l^TT^^^^- 

/'•^Vift  Sense  of  riumor  i'v^*- 
.        ♦^Irr  as  Baudelaire's  essay,  In 


ago: 


'surnrlse  19  tSie  chief  element  of  wit 
they  s?y  ThS's  what  makes  a  man 
Uugb  so^rtien  he  .its  down  on  a  bent 

^'wls  it  not  the  j:^'^,  S'lt 

""^^^^iTy'V.eTds    s't-  go™cent 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
DID  DIXON  SOCIETY  EXPECT  TO 
SEE  WIFE  NO.  27 
«,.-rHTon  (ni.)  Bvenlns  Telegraph) 
^^U^e  pa  t  kw'days  Dixon  Boclety 
sf,  been  entertaining  for  two  celebri- 
has  been  ent  vonslatsky,  who 

";'n«d-here  W^bU  at  the  home  of 
stopped  ^^^^  c  pyrkes  on  their  way 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  deUghtfuJ 

*°  f^to^m  "t  simple  and  natural,  de- 
^"ne  the  S«  000,000  one  sees  looming  in 
fni  bS^lgroind  Charming  Mrs.  Von- 
the  equally  charming  hus- 

K'^'f^ave  won  many  warm  Dixon 
band  have  Itaunch  admirers.  Be  it 
":'?.ff^  those  curious  to  know  Mr. 
^Csfat^'y  d  °nles  emphatically  that  he 
has  another  wife. 

ELEGANCE    RaT^^^^    THAN  SNAP 

^^•S^^^'^com^blcW-  are  all  very 
well  bufl  prefer  the  more  conservative 
TrL  of  poUte  usage.  U  Is  ^  case  o 
good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will 
^  ofeve^  For  Instance,  what  can  more 
UoSX  caSl  the  atunUon  ot  your  b«a, 

^Tr^rT-X^^  rm^atirwi\^  the 
rt™^  Anl^ow  better  -n  ^°  V^dfsh  i 
her  feelings  upon  offered 
you  do  not  /=are  "^^^Jf^^.t  like 

^'".^7^-  Don't  forget  tl^t  the  highest 
-Uumr  you  £an  -to-  JP^on^an 


THE  JOY  OP  CAMPING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  Just  returned  from  a  week- 
end at  Ed  Barney's  camp  on  Lake  Tran- 
quU.  The  Barneys  had  been  after  us 
for  a  long  time  to  visit  them,  but  we 
never  had  been  able  to  make  It  before. 

"Tou  like  the  country,"  Ed  had  said 
to  me,  "and  you'll  enjoy  it  where  we 
are.  It's  a  lovely  spot,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful. Nothing  to  do  but  eat,  fish  and 
sleep." 

It  did  prove  to  be  a  pretty  place,  but 
the  camp— Cozyoot   they   call  it— was 
less  isolated  than  I  had  expected.  We 
bad  supper  on  the   piazza  Saturday 
night.    The  Barneys  like  to  eat  in  the 
open  air,   but  the  breeze  cooled  the 
beans  and  a  fly  nearly  drowned  in  my  > 
coffee.    1  rescued  him  as  he  was  going 
down.     Then   the  Harrlgans  arrived— 
they  occupy  the  next  cottage— and  the 
noise  of  their  motor  drowned  out  oiir 
conversation  for  several  minutes.    It  s 
a  poor  flivver  that  won't  hold  six— Har- 
rigan's  carried  seven  and  a  dog.  After 
supper  we  sat  with  our  feet  on  the  rail 
smoking  our  pipes,  and  remarked 
how  quiet  it  was,  and  restful.    At  that 
moment  the   sound   of   a   brass  band 
reached  us.   Ed  said  it  was  at  the  Elks  , 
plcnlo    across    the    lake.     The  music 
came  out  of  the  distance  in  a  soothing 
enjoyable  sort  of  way,  but  we  heard 
only  one  selection.    A  piano  struck  up 
In  a  nearby  cottage  and  we  heard  no 
more  band  concert.     Then  the  Harrl- 
gans'  phonograph  got  into  action.  The 
combination   was     remarkable.  Galli- 
Curci  to  the  west,  April  Showers  to  the 
east      Presently    an   amateur  soprano 
in  a  camp  back  of  us  started  in  with 
■•Kiss  Me  Ag-ain."    The  song,  but  not 
the  singing,   reminded  me     of  Fritzi 
Scheff.     About   that  time   Eds  dog, 
Cassius,  added  his  voice  to  the  uproar, 
but  Ed  finally  sUenced  him  with  a  cult 
on  the  ear.    At  10  o'cloclc  the  EJks 
across  the  lake  set  off  some  fireworks. 
The  din  of  the  exploding  bombs  was 
somewhat  disturbing,  but  the  various 
singers  and  pianists  around  us  ceased 
their  efforts.   I  suppose  they  were  watch- 
ing the  fireworks.  ■ 

Late  that  night,  somewhere  around 
one  o'clock.  I  went  to  sleep.  The  musio 
had  subsided.  In  the  distance  I  heard 
a  whippoorwill.  I  remembered  the  flivver 
and  the  band  and  the  phonograph  and 
the  pianist  and  the  soprano  and  the  dog 
and   the   fireworks.     The  whippoorwiU 


the  biograpWes  of  continental  ac- 
tors, actresses  and  dramatists  to 
Dec.  31, 1921.  Men  and  women  prom- 
inent in  film  plays  are  now  included. 
JJor  is  the  ballet  neglected.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  names  have  been 
Bdded  to  the  obituary  list,  which 
DOW  numbers  3000. 

IN  A  WORK  of  this  nature,  omissions 
Und.  possibly,  errors  in  dates  must  be 
expected,  but  "Who's  Who  in  the  The- 
atre" has  been  edited  with  grea.t  care. 

One  would  infer  from  the  sketch  of 
••Handsome  Jack"  Barnes  that  Wa  last 
Visit  to  the  united  States  was  In  1913. 
When  he  played  in  "The  Whip"-but  he 
was  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  two  or 
three  years  later  in  two  Plays--one  was 
"East  Lynne."  In  the  sketch  of  Phyllis 
nelph  there  is  no  mention  of  her  mem- 
bership for  a  time  In  Henry  Jewetts 
company  at  the  Copley. 

The  genealogical  tiibles  of  about  80 
theatrical  families  are  ^  Interesting. 
Other  features  are  a  list  of  noteworthy 
productions  and  important  revivals 
from  the  earliest  times  till  the  end  of 
1921;  lists  of  long  runs,  •  command  per- 
formances." working  dimensions  of  the 
etage  in  various  London  theatres,  lists 
of  theatres  In  New  York  and  Parls^ 
There  is  a  list  of  property  left  by 
tnanaeers  actors,  dramatists.  i^-  i. 
Ba^um  heads  the  list  with  ^MOO,  00. 
Charles  Wyndham  leads  as  an  actor 
etc  £197,035.  In  the  list  we  find  John 
E.  Schoeffel,  fil02,000. 

As  a  book  of  reference,  "Wh<y8  Who 
In  the  Theatre"  Is  Indispensable.  It 
should  entertain  the  general  reader  by 
bringing  forgotten  plays  and  comedians 
to  the  mind,  by  satisfying  curiosity 
concerning  stage  '^It  f  "J 

tio  one  should  expect  to  find  the  age  of 
eve?y  actress,  blushlngly  or  unblush- 
Ingly,  Btated.  It  may,  in  some  Instances 
be  gliessed  by  working  back  from  the 
date  of  the  first  appearance  on  the 
stage.  Then  only  an  approximate  birth 
dat!  can  be  ascertained:  but  to  the  old 
and  faithful  theatregoer  nearly  every 
actress  is  as  young  as  when  she  flrst 
charmed  htm. 


seemed  out^  of  ^^-^^^^^^^  pniPPS. 


The  fourth  edition  of  "Who's  Who 
Jn  the  Theatre;  a  biographical  rec- 
ord ai  the  contemporary  stage,"  by 
John  Parker,  ta  published  In  London 
by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
end  in  Boston  by  Small.  Maynard 
Company. 

This  Invaluable  record   has  not 
been  pnhlished  for  six  years,  to  the 
loss  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  also  regretted  that 
the  Stage  in  London  stopped  the 
publication  of  its  excellent  Almanac; 
that  the  series  of  theatrical  annals 
in  Paris  begun  by  Noel  and  Stoullig 
nearly  50  years  ago  found  no  editor 
efter  the  death  of  the  latter.  j 
In  the  course  of  the  last  six  years  j 
In  London  the  old  school  of  actor- ! 
cianagers    practically  disappeared. 
There  was  need  of  careful  revision, 
of  many  additions  for  this  fourth 
edition.  The  present  volume  shows 
650  new  biographical   notices  and 
these  sketches  have  been  corrected 
to  June  30,  1921.  The  syn°f  f  f 
British  play  bills  to  the  end  of  1921, 


TWENTY.EIQHT   N EW  PLAYS  «u-e 

announced  for  the  Odeon.  Paris,  1922-28 
The  London  Times  said  of  Eugene 
O'Neiirs  "In  the  Zone"  (Everyman  The- 
atre July):  "The  play  Is  written  with 
remarkable  simplicity  and  restraint  and 
an  admirable  control  over  the  Tn^ha"" 
ism  of  the  tale.  It  has  at  once  fierce- 
ness and  tenderness." 

MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND 
Often  and  often  I  have  ,^«^«f-*"^ 
expressed  my  wishes  <"  Prlnt-that  we 
could  chop  oft  some  of  the  terribly  high- 
brow solemnity  of  a  section  of  our  or- 
chestra?  concerts,  and  bo,  by  brlghtenin» 
them,  make  them  more  and  more  at- 
tractive.     Many    years    ago  Brahms 
steadfastly  urged  the  Performance  in  the 
great  orchestral  concerts  of  Vienna  of 
Johann  Strauss's  valses  and        «•  tl™e. 
this  was  done.    Now  I  hear  that  the 
septuagenarian  pianist.  AUred  Grunfeld 
has   been   constantly   in   the  hab  t  ot 
minting  Johann  Strauss  at  his  piano- 
forte recitals    with  Beethoven,  Mozart 
Schubert  and  Brahms,  to  the  mighty 
Joy  of  Vienna.    Why  can  we  not  do 
something  similar?    A  r«her  sll  y  re- 
mark was  made  at  a  musical  debate  last 
week  by  a  conductor  that  one  way  to 
encourage  audiences  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  tent  containing  aj:'^''-    B"t  even 
a  bar  would  not  be  attractive  If  the 
croKram  did  Its  duty,  and  it  seems  to 
Tavl  bTcome  pretty  clear  that  the  con 
cert-golng  folk  would  prefer  to  remain 
nt  home  father  than  go  to  a  con<;ert  f 
Which  nothing  that  contains  the  ele 
ments  of  beauty  and  grace  and  charm 
»B   they   know   these    virtues   Is  per- 
formed.   The  leopard  cannot  change  Its 
Boots  even  if  It  wants  to  do  so.    Ne  ther 
can  the  music-lover  forget  the  basis  of 
opinion  of  the  music  he  loves.  You 
cin't'fool  all  the  public  all  the  time  by  , 
fin  cmDlricism,  for  the  public,  en  bloc, 
does  not  like  empiricism '.-London  Dally 
Telegraph. 

BY  THE  WAY,  I  wish  our  composers 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  brass  , 
nuartet      Competition   festivals    some-  1 
?lmes  include  a  brass  quartet  class  in 
Sir  synabus,  with  the  laudable  ob  ec  I 
of  encouraging  this  form  Of  ^hat  might 
be  art:  but  as  the  test  piece  Is  f enerally 
some  feeMe  old  vocal  glee,  with  which 
trvarlous  combinations  of  lnstrume"Js 
have  to  do  the  best  they  c^n  the  results 
as  a  rule  are  not  of  any  artistic  inter 
Bst    Ind  the   practice   of   such  pieces 

fnnot  be  of  the  sUgMest  musical  edu 
catlonal  value  to  the  players.  Sure  y 
one  or  two  of  our  composers  could 
write  something  for  these  people  that 
would  be  worth  their  playing  and  our 
hearing.— Ernest  Newman. 

Ethel  Smith  will  conduct  h"  "^ey 
Konny"  for  chorus  and  orchestra  at 
the  Leeds  (Eng.)  Festival,  Oct.  6. 

A  VERY  INTERESTING  LETTER 
comes  to  me  from  a  grand-daughter  of 
Charles  Lccas,  who  was  a  student  at 
'the  R    A    M.  100  years  ago.    "I  have 


to  pr;ictlS8  Corolli  H  m.im  a  i.  iijr  tho 
Alolln.  Danty«r"s  Caprlsclos  (pIc),  and 
KomberK'a  thren  duets."  Uomberg,  we 
know,  but  who  on  earth  Is,  or  was, 
I>antyer?  "All  the  music."  saya  Lucas, 
"belongs  to  the  Academy,  but  If  I  dirt 
It  murh,  or  should  happen  to  tear  It,  I 
Should  be  forced  to  buy  some  more, 
^■hoy  make  the  violins  write  out  their  own 
piusoc.  .  .  .  We  have  to  be  up  a  little  af- 
tOT  ^  »nd  retire  In  the  eve  about  9. 
t^-t-  iTV«  very  weli.  Before  breakraat 
Re  do  a  sum  each  and  set  It  In  our 
b'-'oks,  and  at  twelve  we  read  In  His- 
tory of  EnBland,  and  at  seven  In  eve 
we  say  English  ^ammar.  Wed.  and 
Eat.  Viiornlngs  we  learn  geography,  and 
In  thi?  evenings  Grossman's  Catechism 
pnd  read  In  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Please  to 
jet  Mothei;  get  me  some  more  cotton 
Stockings.  The  p-avel  In  the  playground 
n-ears  the  shoes  out  very  fast,  especially 
the  new  ones,  therefore  It  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  couple  pair  made  now 
^nd  put  them  by  for  eome  time." — Lon- 
ton  Dally  Telegraph. 

At  Exeter  Cathedral  th9  "Hallelujah" 
Chorus  was  plaq«d  Immadtately  aXter 

■'Worthy  Is  the  Lamb"  In  a  perform- 
ance of  "The  Messiah." 

Alfred  HolUns,  the  blind  organist  and 
p.anlst,  who  visited  Boston  In  the  *80's 
—  le  played  the  piano  at  a  concert  of 
tha  Boston  Symphony  orchestra — has  re- 
c(  Ived  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc  honoris 
QHUsa,  from  Edinburgh  University. 

EVERY  ONE  AGREES  that  the  mu- 
elcal  season  now  ended  (In  London)  has 
been  the  dullest  within  living  memory. 
There  has  been  any  amount  of  muslo, 
but  the  quality  has  been  mostly  poor, 
as  regards  both  new  compositions  and 
performances.  The  best  of  the  latter 
have  come  almost  wholly  from  the  older 
singers  and  players.  In  composition  we 
seem  to  have  settled  definitely  Into  a 
sort  of  backwater;  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  ten  composers  under  50  In  the 
whole  of  Europe  who  look  like  being 
of  any  significance  In  another  twenty, 
or  even  ten,  years.  Neither  France, 
Spain,  Italy.  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary,  nor  Russia,  seems  to  possess 
a  single  young  composer  of  genuinely 
first-rate  quality.  The  general  level  Is 
high;  but  ten  thousand  talents  do  not 
make  one  genius.  The  outlook  Is  per- 
haps as  promising  In  England  as  any- 
where.— Manchester  Guardian. 


has  not  been  dlfscu.s.'Jod  anJ  rotUscus.sed 
in  Innumerable  essays,  novels,  pam- 
phlets, criticisms  and  reviews.  To  add 
to  the  Irony  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  censor's  ban.  the  play  Itself  is  to  be 
published  Immediately  by  a  well  known 
firm." 

Mr.  Ellis  pertinently  asks  how  can 
offence  or  pain  be  given  to  the  living  In 
this  Instance.  "When  does  the  Imperial 
figure  which  moved  majestically  across 
the  stage  of  our  national  life  become 
transformed  Into  the  hlstorlo  personage 
whose  character,  and  the  Incidents  of 
whose  life,  may  be  revived  on  that  other 
stage  which  Is  supposed  to  hpld  la  mir- 
ror up  to  nature?" 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

As  The  Herald  has  already  stated, 
no  first  grand  pilx  de  Rome  was 
awarded  at  Paris  this  summer.  The  text 
given  to  the  competitors  was  "The  Pre- 
tender," the  story  of  Charles  Edward 
and  Flora  MacDonald's  self -sacrifice. 

Eugen  d'Albert  is  at  work  on  a  new 
opera,  "Mareike  of  Nlmegue."  Ho  has 
utilized  foUrtunes  of  Holland. 

A  monument  by  Quef  to  Edouard  Lalo 
has  been  dedicated  at  Lille.  The  bust 
of  the  composer  is  on  a  granite  shaft, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  represented 
three  characters  from  "Le  Rio  d'Ys." 
Bruneau  spoke  for  the  French  ministry 
at  the  dedication.  There  was  a  concert 
of  Lalo's  compositions,  with  Thlbaud 
playing  the  Spanish  Symphony. 

Richard  Strauss  Is  writing  a  book 
about  Mozart;  also  a  little  opera 
"Intermezzo,"  a  comedy  In  prose.  There 
will  be  an  orchestra  of  6i5  players. 

A  charming  negress  from  Havana, 
Zoila  Qalvez,  singer  and  pianist,  has 
been  applauded  at  Rome.  "Nnga  sum, 
sed  formosa." 

The  Russian  Ballet  season  at  the  Rirla 
Opera  was  a  failure,  but  there  Is  a  sea- 
son of  French  ballets. 

Adolph  Boschot,  the  author  of  the 
monumental  life  of  Berlioz,  has  written 
"Chez  les  Musiclens"  (publishtd  by  Plen- 
Nourrlt,  Paris).  Some  of  the  articles 
had  been  published  In  the  Echo  de  Paris 
and  In  reviews. 


CENSOR  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

The  lord  chamberlain  has  banned  a 
play,  "The  Queen's  Minister,"  by  Miss 
P.  Smlth-Dampler,  which  deals  with  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  Lord  Melbourne 
(1839-1843)  and  Introduces  Queen  Victo- 
rlo  and  the  Prince  Consort.  This  reason 
was  riven:  "Our  principle  Is  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  cause  any  possible  offence 
or  pain  to  living  people." 

Mr.  A  L.  Bills  of  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
London,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  1001  disturbed 
Englishmen  In  the  past  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Times.  He  said  that  Miss 
Smith-Dampler  had  laid  history  under 
contribution;  that  the  great  personages 
of  the  period  pass  through  the  scenes— 
the  Editor  Delane,  Baron  Stockmar  Mr 
Creevy  making  notes  for  his  Journal! 
and  of  course  the  Queen  and  her  hus- 
band. 

"The  portrait  of  the  young  Queen  Is 
dra-wn  with  the  utmost  sympathy— a 
portrait  composed  with  equal  simplicity 
and  dignity,  very  girlish  and  very  hu- 
man. The  scenes  between  the  young 
husband  and  wife,  quite  apart  from  their 
dramatic  value,  which  I  shall  not  ap- 
praise, are  full  of  charm  and  great  his- 
torical Interest.  Save  for  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  dramatic  Imagination  in  the  ' 
presentation  of  certain  scenes,  there  Is 
not  an  incident,  an  episode  or  charac 
terlstlc  of  the  dramatis  personae  which 
has  not  been  disclosed  in  Creevy's 
Memoirs,  the  Queen's  'Journals'  or  in 
Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's  lively  naees  and 


MARCUS  HARTOG  DESCRIBES 
"SPEAKING    FILMS"    IN  PARIS 
(From  the  Manchester  Guardian) 

Last  week  in  Paris  the  great  firm-  of 
Gaumont  gave  a  press  representation  of 
the  latest  developments  of  the  combina- 
tion of  phonograph  and:  klnematograph 
produced  by  M.  Leon  Gaumont.  From 
the  very  introduction  of  the  klnemato- 
graph the  possibilities  of  this  had  been 
perceived  and  many  Inventors  had  at- 
tempted the  task.  One  of  the  earliest 
attempts  was  to  obtain  successive  rec- 
ords of  the  two  machines:  after  a  singer 
had  performed  before  the  camera  he  re- 
peated his  song  to  the  recording  phono- 
graph, watching  the  reproduction  of  his 
singing  image  to  guide  him  for  the  time. 
But  it  was  felt  to  be  only  an  Imperfect 
approximation,  and  that  success  could 
only  be  attained  by  the  simultaneous 
records  of  sound  and  image. 

Devices  for  obtaining  this  correspond- 
ence on  the  recording  instruments  were 
relatively  easy  to  devise,  and  In  1910 
Leon  Gaumont  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  a  reproduction  of  a 
lecture  by^  Prof.  Arsonval,  which  was, 
so  far  as  it  went,  a  brilliant  success. 
But  for  Its  perfection  there  still  re- 
mained much  to  be  done  In  the  working 
out  of  the  details.  Nor  Is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  Those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  introduction  of  the  klnema  in 
the  eighties  recall  with  a  smile  how 
satisfied  they  were  with  the  pictures — 
full  of  Jerks  and  accompanied  by  bril- 
liant scintillations  of  light  that  were 
quite  foreign  to  the  scene  represented. 
It  took  at  least  two  decades  before 
these  spots  on  the  sun  were  banished 
from  the  screen. 

In  order  to  record  the  two  mantfestar 
tlons  satisfactorily  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  two  Instruments 
"In  step,"  and  as  the  phonograph  must 
always  keep  the  same  pace,  since  any 
change  of  speed  alters  the  pitch  of  the 
sound,  a  rheostat  placed  in  the  circuit 
common  to  the  two  motors  secures  '.he 
equality  of  their  speeds.  In  case  there 
be  any  lag  or  lead  of  the  recording 
apparatus  a  device  Is  Introduced  recall- 
ing the  "booster"  of  an  electric  power 
station,  a  small  motor  acting  by  differ- 
ential gear  on  the  axis  of  the  klnema 
motor,  a  double-action  switch  speeds  it 
up  or  retards  it  till  synchronism  is  re- 
established. 

MOREOVER,  SIMILAR  REGULA- 
TION is  naeded  for  reproduction  In  the 
theatre.  The  operator  has  before  him, 
close  by  the  phonograph,  a  box  before 
him,  close  by  the  phonograph,  a  box 
called  "the  conductor  of  the  orchestra." 
It  contains:  (1)  A  push-button  to  start 
electrically  the  klnematograph  at  a  given 
sound  (say,  In  the  title  of  the  subject) 
in  case  the  projection  does  not  start 
automatically;  but  In  the  new  apparatus 
it  does;  (2)  a  voltmeter  serves  to  In 
dicate  the  speed,  and  to  show  If  any 
inequality  takes  place;  (8)  th«  switch 
acting  on  the  rheostat  to  regulat*  the 
3i>eed;  (4)  the  reversing  switch  to  speed 
or  slacken  the  klnematograph. 

A  ceaple  of  gramophones  are  worked 
alternately,  to  «ecuro  Ui«  continuity  of 

delivery;  when  the  record  of  the  one  Is 
exhausted  the  other  comes  Into  play. 
By  this  means  the  sound  records  are 
made  to  Join  up.  Just  as  by  the  cement- 
ing of  films  end  to  end  the  light  records 
are  projected  continuously.  Thus,  it 
Is  Justly  claimed,  whole  plays  can  be 
performed  without  any  delay  between 
scene  and  scene  or  act  and  act,  where- 
as on  the  stage  some  time  must  be 
given  for  change  of  scene  or  of  cos- 
tume, and  also  for  necessary  Intervals 
of  rest  for  the  actors.  Possibly  the 
value  of  such  continuity  may  be  ex- 
aggerated, for  the  Inventor  would  ap- 
pear to  take  no  account  of  fatigue 
among  the  audience! 

One  of  the  minor  difficulties  Is  found 
in  the  necessity  for  placing  the  two 
recording  instruments  side  by  side.  In 
consequence  of  which  the  photograph 
is  too  far  from  the  speakers  for  easy 
reproduction  of  their  voices.  It  needs 
to  be  provided  with  devices  for  magni- 
fying the  sounds  that  It  receives.  This, 
however,  has  to  be  made  selective,  for 
what  Gaumont   terms  "parasitic" 

sounds,  which  have  to  be  excluded, 
would,  without  express  provision,  ac- 
company and  mask,  If  not  overpower, 
the  voices.  Just  fancy  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  whirr  of  the  recording 
klnema-camera  during  a  scene  of  love 
or  passion.  That  of  the  projector  Is 
too  frequently  bad  enough!  The  firm 
has  Introduced  means  to  obviate  this. 


but,  naturally  enour.h,  they  voil  tli<;se 
means  In  secrecy.  The  general  secretary 
went  80  far  as  to  Inform  me  that  they 
were  threefold  and  Included  electric, 
mechanical  and  other  devices,  but  he 
could  tell  me  no  more. 

We  are  promised  that  future  devel- 
opm.ents  will  Include  three-color  repro- 
ductions, which  will  give,  say  the  firm, 
a  truthful  illusion  of  life. 


GEORGE  SAND'S  TROUSERS 

In  the  latest  Instalment  of  "My  Life 
and  Some  Letters,"  published  In  the 
Queen,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  recalls 
some  of  her  recent  stage  experiences — 
the  revival  of  "Pygmalion"  at  the  Ald- 
wych  Theatre  In  February,  1920,  and  the 
production  In  the  following  June  of 
"Madame  Sand"  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre. 

Dear  Mme.  Sand  (she  writes)  thought 
it  was  love  that  made  Ufa  worth  living. 
She  loved  men  of  genius,  and  they  loved 
her — and  Inspired  her  work.  Some  peo- 
ple liked  the  play,  some  praised  me, 

some  laughed  at  my  trousers;  some 
would  not  believe  the  cigars  1  smoked 
were  real.  One  man  came  to  the  stage 
door  and  asked  how  we  managed  to  get 
the  smoke  Into  the  "trick"  cigar.  And 
these  are  some  of  the  letters  that  were 
written  to  me: 

"Plumpton,  Sussex. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Campbell — I  am  so  sor- 
ry If  I  was  rude  about  your  trousers, 
but  quite  sincerely  they  wounded  me. 
If  only  they  had  been  pretty  trousers — 
but  they  were  not.  They  may  be  his- 
torically correct.  But  In  a  play  which 
outrages  history  In  so  many  vital  points, 
to  outrage  It  further  In  the  stuff  and 
cut  of  'George  Sand's'  trousers  would 
have  offended  nobody,  and  pleased  one 
person  at  least.  C   glared  so  for- 
midably at  me  when  you  complained  of 
my  criticism  that  I  did  not  dare  to  ask 
her  how  she'd  like  to  wear  trousers  like 
that.  I  don't  think  she  would  look  very 
nice,  do  you?  .  .  .  Affectionately  yours, 
Rudolf  Easier." 

"P.  S.— I  hadn't  reafly  time  to  tell  you 
that  your  performance  was  pure  genius 
I — like  everything  you  do." 

"10,  Adelpht  terrace,  June. 

"I  went  on  Thursday  night.  I  thought 
the  British  public  absurdly  Illiterate 
and  stupid.  After  the  second  act  I  felt 
Inclined  to  come  before  the  curtain  and 
explain  to  them  that  the  Coliseum  was 
across  the  road,  and  that  they  had  come 
Into  the  wrong  house.  If  they  think 
that  Alfred  de  Mussel's  part  must  be 
sacred  music,  at  least  Grock  will  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  meant  to  laugh  at 
him.   Pigs  I 

"What  Induced  you  to  Imitate  Oscar 
Wilde?  It  was  an  Inspiration,  and 
amazingly  like  the  original.  .  .  .  Your 
lovely  performance  Is  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away;  It  Is  a  repertory  part. 
Why  can  you  not  act  as  Intelligently  as 
that  for  me,  devil  that  you  are? 

G.  B.  S." 

On  Oct.  11,  1920 — at  the  Invitation  of 
the  British  Rhine  army  of  occupation — 
I  played  "Pygmalion"  with  the  members 
of  their  dramatic  company  in  Cologne. 
They  played  extraordinarily  well,  and  It 
was  an  Interesting  fortnight.  I  was 
over-praised,  over-entertained  and  over- 
photographed. 

On  Nov.  2  there  was  Mr.  J.  K.  Hack- 
ett's  fine  production  of  "Macbeth"  at 
the  Aldwych  Theatre.  No  doubt  I  de- 
served some  of  the  bad  reviews  I  re- 
ceived. I  lacked  spirit  and  physical 
strength  at  that  time. 

Then  my  doctor  advised  me  to  make 
no  more  effort,  but  to  stay  quietly  In 

'bed— and  ther«  h«  kept  ma  for  thre« 
months. 

ENGLISH  OPERA 
(Ernest  Newman  la  Manchester  Guardian) 
The  reader  may  remember  that  some 
weeks  ago,  when  discussing  English 
opera,  I  asked  how  It  was  that  we  could 
not  produce  a  single  opera  that  could 
keep  Its  place  In  the  repertory  year 
after  year.  I  pointed  out  that  In  order 
to  do  this  tlie  opera  need  not  be  a  good 
one;  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  very  bad 
one.  But  It  would  have  to  be  bad  in 
the  right  way;  and  the  secret  of  that 
badness,  apparently,  has  still  to  be 
learned  by  our  British  ooroposera.  I 
kept  asking  myself  during  the  Academy 
pertormances  why  certain  English  op- 
eras— ^whlch,  to  avoid  controversy  dur- 
ing what  should  be  the  boUdays.  I  will 
not  name— should  be  practical  failures 
In  tlie  theatre,  while  operas  like  "Cav- 
allerla  Ruetlcana,"  "I  PagUaccr*  and 
"Samson  and  Delilah"  con  go  on  forever. 
Mackenzie  certainly,  and  Goring  Thomas 
probably,  bad  more  muslo  In  their  little 
fingers  than  Leoncavallo  bad  In  his  bis 
noodle;  but  for  all  Oiat  Leoncavallo 
beats  them  oft  the  field.   The  explana- 


tion In  all  these  cases  Is  partly  that  the 
foreign  compoeora'  librettists  serve  them 
better  than  ours  do,  and  partly  that  the 
foreigners  have  a  sense  of  the  sta«e  that 
our  men  have  not,  or  at  all  events  bad 
not  In  the  last  generation  or  two.  Some- 
where or  other  In  a  bad  French  or 
Italian  opera  there  Is  pretty  sure  to  be 
something  that  will  take  hold  of  the 
hearer  at  the  critical  moment  and  not 
let  him  go  till  the  end— the  "On  with 
the  motley"  aria  In  "I  PagUaccl,"  for 
example,  or  the  two  eongs  in  "Samson 
and  Delilah."  I  kept  waiting  for  eome- 
thlng  of  this  sort  in  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth"  and  "Nadertida,"  but  In  vain. 
The  rnuslc  of  each  flows  along  compe- 
tently and  agreeably;  but  nowhere  does. 
It  gather  Itself  up  for  one  great  surge. 
These  composers  write  operas  as  If  an 
opera  were  a  matter  of  music  only;  they 
do  not  see  It  clearly  enough  In  terms  of 
the  stage.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
distribute  high  lights  and  low  lights,  or 
how  to  hold  a  stroke  back  for  the 
moment  in  which  It  will  be  most  effect- 
ive. Hugo  Wolf,  through  Inexperience, 
made  the  same  mistake  In  his  opera, 

'Tier  Oorregldor."  Thougb  fuH  of  the 
loveliest  music.  It  could  not  establish 
Itself  on  the  stage  until  Bruno  Wolter 
took  It  In  hand  and,  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  dividing  It  Into  four  scenes  In- 
stead of  the  original  two,  brought  the 
curtain  down  each  time  at  the  moment 
of  maximum  effect. 


The  title  of  Leoncavallo's  opera,  Mr. 
Newman,  Is  "FagUaccl."  not  "I  PagU- 
accL" 

t   

THEATRE  PRICES  IN  LONDON 

Basil  Dean  writing  to  tfie  London 
Times  about  the  ■"excessive"  price  of 
seats  at  theatres,  saya  that  the  bad 
average  balance  between  Income  and  ex- 
penditure, when  there  Is  a  balance,  is 
not  wholly  due  to  a  smaller  number  of 
attendances.  "Tlie  attendances  at  «uo- 
cessful  plays  are  as  great  as  ever.  It  ia 
due  more  to  enormously  Increased  ex- 
penditure throughout  the  year,  an  ex- 
penditure that  Is  an  unceasing  burden, 
whether  a  theatre  be  full  or  empty.  Ours 
Is  a  speculative  Industry;  and,  there- 
fore, the  pendulum  swings  between 
profit  and  loss,  sometimes  very  vio- 
lently. Owing  to  this  Increase  of  ex- 
penditure. It  ia  no  longer  possible  to  set 
off  high  profits  against  serious  losses. 
This  Is  the  root  of  the  matter." 

Mr.  Dean  thinks  It  a  'lilghly  danger- 
ous  suggestion  that  a  theatrical  man- 
ager should  be  asked  to  reduce  his 
prices  of  admission  below  the  pre-war 
level,  when  his  ordinary  expenditure 
has  been  Increased  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  a  government  tax,  collected  at 
i  the  manager's  expense,  has  been  added 
on  top.  *  •  •  Undue  prolongation  of 
I  <?ayllght  saving  Is  only  one  of  the  bur- 
dens recently  added." 

"Like  most  managers  of  industry,  rep- 
resenting the  capital  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, theatrical  managers  have  never 
stated  their  case  properly  to  the  public 
For  my  part,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  see- 
ing the  theatre  treated  as  the  whipping 
boy  of  the  entertainment  Industry.  Be- 
lieving most  strongly,  as  1  do.  that 
•wholesome  drama  matters  more  to  the 
life  of  the  nation  than  a  movie  show, 
I  feel  that  It  Is  up  to  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  country  to  do  what  they 
can  to  help  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
public  recreation  that  exists.  Consider 
some  of  our  difficulties.  We  have  to 
produce  plays  at  more  than  double  the 

cost  of  former  times;  we  have  been 
robbed  of  the  opportunity  to  Increase 
the  price  of  the  article  we  have  to  sell 
by  the  government;  it  is  now  suggested 
that  we  should  pay  the  whole  of  the 
tax,  where  formerly  we  only  paid  a 
moiety  Indirectly:  the  number  of  day- 
light hours  has  been  unnaturally  in- 
creased ;  and  our  profession  is  quite 
ruthlessly  exploited  in  the  case  of  char- 
ity. With  such  an  Increase  In  risk,  how 
can  Interested  members  of  the  public 
with  any  conscience  at  all  appeal  to  us 
to  elevate  the  English  theatre?" 

MASEFIELD,  TRANSLATOR 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
Berenice:  A  Tragedy.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Jean  Racine  by  John 
Masefleld.  London:  William  Helnemann. 
Pp.  61.  23  6d.  net- 
By  his  persistent  translation  from 
French  classicism  Mr.  Masefleld  seems 
deliberately  to  be  making  the  poet  and 
the  dramatist  In  him  subserve  the  edu- 
cator; he  sems  to  have  a  concern,  as 
the  Quakers  say,  to  cultivate  an  Eng- 
lish palate  for  the  immemorlally  dis- 
relished Racine;  for  hard  upon  "Esther" 
comes  "Berenice."  Surely  it  Is  a  strange 
striving  after  wind.  In  so  far  as  he 
made  "Esther"  go.  It  was  in  spite  of 
Racine,  not  because  of  him;  because 
rather  of  himself,  the  only  palatable 
parts  of  the  play  being  those  that  he 


0 


either  rewrote  or  Invented.  Of  course 
"Berenice,"  which,  unlike  "Esther,"  is 
not  an  adaptation.  Is  In  the  French  a 
much  better  play;  but  even  so,  fev/ 
■would  predict  an  English  liking  for  It. 
Champions  of  Racine,  like  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  may  compare  It  with  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  claiming  that, 
though  as  a  tragedy  it  Is  balow  Shakes- 
peare's, a«  a  stage  play  It  Is  above  his, 
and  may  go  on  doing  so  until  they 
actually  come  to  believe  that;  none  the 
less,  even  to  the  most  open-minded 
English  playgoer  they  will  remain  the 
champions  of  a  lost  cause.  Considered 
simply  as  a  eta^e  play,  the  Infinite 
variety  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
baffle  though  it  may  bo  both  actors 
and  audience  will  alwayi  win  against 
the  definite  monotony  (miscalled  the 
fourth  dramatic  unity  of  tone)  of  the 
frustrated  love  that  "Berenice"  double- 
doses.  In  "Esther"  the  poet  In  Mr. 
Masefleld  had  a  chance  and  he  took  It, 
because  he  was  adapting;  here  If  the 
fairly  close  translation  rids  the  play  of 
Its  17th  century  formalism,  that  Is  all 
that  even  Mr.  Masefleld  could  do  with 
it,  since  of  real  poetry  It  Is  pretty  well 
bare.  But  why  should  the  author  of 
"Pompey  the  Great,"  which,  equally 
with  "Berenice"  Is  Imperial  Rome  In 
her  nobleness.  Is  tragedy,  but  most  not- 
ably is  poetry  though  cast  In  proso,  have 
done  anything  with  It  at  all?"  CP. 


A  SPIRITUALISTIC  FILM 

(FVora  the  London  Tiroes.) 

"Whispering  Shadows,"  a  film  Issijed 
by  the  flrm  of  Stoll.  Is  a  film  founded  on 
the  question:  "Is  death  a  barrier  which, 
when  once  passed,  is  forever  Impassable, 
or  Is  It  but  a  veil  so  thin  that  they  who 
have  passed  on  may  stretch  out  gentle 
hands  to  help  the  living?"  It  Is  only  to 
be  wished  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion had  been  given  us  In  such  orna- 
mental and  decided  language.  The  draw- 
back to  the  production  Is  that  a  big 
subject  has  been  treated  In  a  small  way. 
Tho  heroine  Is  constantly  feeling  that 
her  dead  father  la  trying  to  communi- 
cate with  her.  Apparently  he  does 
eventually  manage  to  do  so  In  a  shame- 
faced kind  of  way,  and  his  communica- 
tion serves  as  the  peripeteia  of  the 
story.  That  Is  the  only  solution  we 
are  grlven  of  the  problem  set  out  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  producer  would  have 
been  far  wiser  not  to  have  been  quite 
Bo  ambitious.  As  the  story  of  a  neu- 
rotic young  woman  the  film  would  have 
been  quite  tolerable,  but  as  a  treatise 
on  spiritualism  it  Is  worthless. 

ApparenUv  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
father  Is  called  on  to  intervene  because 
of  the  amazing  ignorance  of  literature 
among  the  protagonists  In  the  story. 
An  important  document  Is  missing,  but 
half  the  cast  seem  to  remember  that  it 
was  placed  in  a  book  that  the  father 
was  reading  on  the  night  of  his  death. 
They  had  all  looked  over  his  shoulder 
while  he  was  reading  the  book  and  seen 
that  It  was  open  at  one  of  the  best 
known  passages  In  "David  Copperfleld." 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  could  afterward 
remember  Its  title.  Fortunately,  how- 
Qvor,  the  producer  was  able  to  summon 
the  spirit  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  he 
actually  appeared  when  called  upon. 

Although  the  story  Is  so  pretentious 
and  improbable,  It  is  well  set  out.  and 
the  acting,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory. 
It  I."!  worthy  of  note  that  the  proportion 
of  interior  to  exterior  scenes  In  this 
film  must  be  almost  nine  to  one. 


in  any  plclui-e  tlioatre.  It  la  lu:d  dou-n 
that  films  may  not  pass  the  censors  at 
all  if  their  action  or  tendency  Is  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  the  state,  contrary 
to  its  interests  or  safety,  or  opposed  to 
public  law  or  morals.  When  a  .film  is 
rejected  by  the  censors,  a  succinct  ex- 
planation must  be  given  in  writing  of 
the  reasons  dictating  its  rejection.  It 
Is  further  laid  down  that  films  are  unfit 
for  exhibition  to  the  young  when  the 
action  of  certain  passages  is  likely  to 
have  an  injurloTis  effect  on  their 
thoughts  and  habits. 

The  police  are  ordtred  to  see  that 
these  regulations  are  strictly  carried 
out.  and,  in  addition,  members  of  or- 
ganizations Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  young  are  empowered  to  attend  film 
exhibitions  to  see  that  everj-thing  is 
carried  out  according  to  the  law.  If 
such  persons  express  a  de.slre  to  attend 
any  picture  theatre  they  must  be  given 
a  seat  and  ,lf  necessary,  shown  the 
written  certificate  empowering  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  film  In  question.  If  they 
find  that  any  of  the  regulations  are  be- 
ing broken,  they  are  ordered  to  Inform 
the  police  at  once. 

A  DARING  EXPERIMENT 

(Londot  Times.  July  10) 
An  interesting  series  of  short  films 
was  shown  privately  last  week  by 
British  Exhibitors'  Films,  Limited,  un- 
der the  general  title  of  "Tense  M»« 
menta  from  Great  Plays."  Six  "teasa 
moments"  were  chosen,  which  ranged 
from  the  trial  scene  In  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  to  the  climax  of  "Tho 
Hunchback  pt  Notre  Dame,"  and  In  all 
of  them  Miss  SybU  Thomdike  playiaS 
the  leading  part.  She  was  called  on  to 
depict  six  vastly  different  characters, 
and  althougli  one  or  two  were  not  qulta 
so  satisfactory  as  the  others,  yet  In 
each  caas  she  did  at  least  manage  t» 
give  an  oxcellsnt  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  part.  That  alone  was  a  great 
achievement.  There  are  many  things  to 
be  said  against  this  Indiscriminate  re-f 
ductlon  to  tabloid  form  of  the  best 
moments  from  our  greatest  plays,  but 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  said 
against  making  use  of  the  genius  of  an 
actress  who  can  undertake  so  difficult 
a  task  and  emerge  from  her  ordeal 
with  suoii  undoubted  success. 

In  the  tabloid  version  of  "The  Hunch- 
back   of    Notre    Dame,"    Mies  Sybil 
Thomdike    is   at   her   best   and  most, 
tragic     The    Incidents    depicted  are 
those  dealing  with  the  murder  of  Phoe- 
bus by  the  dwarf,  the  condemnation  of 
Esmeralda  and  her  rescue.    Just  enough 
explanation  is  given  to  afford  a  clear 
idea  of  the  story,  and  Miss  Sybil  Thorn-' 
dike's  acting  is  so  excellent  that  It  18 
<«isy  to  forget  to  be  critical  of  the  fact 
that  only  the  bare  bones  of  one  series 
of  Incidents  of  a  work  of  genius  are 
being  presented.    In  "Jane  Shore"  Miss 
Thomdike  Is  equally  successful,  and  her 
performance  as  Hester  Prynne  In  "Tha 
Scarlet  Letter"  Is  also  admirable.  In 
"The  Lady  of  the  Camellas"  she  Is  not 
quite  so  successful,  but  there  the  fault 
lies    largely  '  with    tha    producer  and 
scenario  writer,  neither  of  whom  seema 
at  home  with  the  subject  matter.  She 
also  appears  In  a  vague  version  of  tha 
history  of  Lady   Deadlock   in  "BleaK 
House."  It  la  Impossible  to  make  this  Intq 
a  short  film.    In  the  trial  scene  fromi 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"   we  mora 
than  ever  want  Miss  Thomdike's  glori- 
ous voice,   and   even  her  acting  caa 
hardly  make  a  silent  Portia  a  thrlUlna 
advocate.    The  end  of  this  scene  Is  de^ 
scribed  In  a  synopsis  in  the  following 
words:  "And  so,  of  course,  the  whole 
thing  Is  a  fiasco  and  Shylock  Is  forced 
to  retire  minus  his  pound  of  flesh.  And 
the  young  lawyer,  covered  with  laurels, 
departs  satisfied.  And  Bassanlo,  watch- 
ing him  off,  wonders  where  he  has  seen 
that  face  before."  That  Is  Shakespearq 
brought  up-to-date  indeed. 


but  hffS?  often  la  tne  fact  pointed  ci-t 
with  more  than  the  velvet-gloved 
finger?"  ^ 

Granville  Bantocjc  In  this  magarlna  ] 
deplored  the  "lamentable  Ignoranoa  i 
unfortunately  prevailing  regarding 
Richard  Wagner  and  hia  works." 

Here  is  an  answer  to  a  correspondentt 
"K.  G.  wants  Instructiona  for  playing 
the  piano.  Being  rather  busy  we  have 
turned  the  matter  over  to  one  of  our  I 
lady  pupUa,  and  the  following  la  her 
recipe;  'Sit  dowTi  to  the  piano  and  I 
keep  on  trying  till  you  can  do  it'  "  i 

"In  an  article  on  'Unmusical  England*  | 
the  editor  says:  'The  musical  capacity) 
or  Incapacity  of  the  English  people  j 
is  a  subject  wtilch  has  been  worn 
so  thoroughly  threadbare  that  probably 
It  would  be  Impossible  for  any  ona 
except  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawela  to  say  | 
anything  very  novel  or  amusing  in  con-  ' 
nection  therewith.  But  his  article  under 
the  above  heading  ...  Is  almost  aa 
novel  and  quite  as  amusing  as  &n  aver- 
age extract  from  one  of  his  sermons. 
How  many  good  folk  recall  the  lamented 
Mr.  Hawels?  He  possessed  one  re- 
markably useful  characteristic  in  that 
If  one  were  in  despair  for  the  subject 
of  a  musical  article  it  was  the  simplest 
matter  to  lay  hold  of  some  egregious 
criticism  or  obiter  dictum  of  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  and  "go  for  him."  even 
as  Mr.  Corder  has  here.  Alas,  there 
is  no  one  the  least  like  Mr.  Haweis 
in  our  musical  life  today."  Yet  Mr. 
Hawels,  visiting  the  United  States,  vra« 
taken  seriously  by  some. 


,FIUM  CENSORSHIP:  HOW  IT  IS 
MANAGED  IN  HUNGARY 

(From  the  London  Times) 
Controversy  still  continues  among  the 
London   film   exhibitors   in  connection 
with  the  new  regulations  of  film  censor- 
ship set  up  by  the  London  county  coun- 
cil.   These  will  take  full  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  and  then  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  16  years  will  only 
be  permitted  to  witness  the  exhibition 
of  films  that  have  been  passed  by  the  \ 
British  board  of  film  censors  as  fit  for 
general  exhibition.   They  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  see  films  passed  for  "adult"  ex- 
hibition only.    At  the  present  time  there 
are  still  nearly  50  per  cent,   of  films 
that  receive  only  an  "adult"  certificate,  i 
The  film  exhibitors  have  signified  their 
Intention    of    opposing    this    condition  j 
when    It   takes    effect   by   bringing    a  , 
r'test"  case  In  the  courts.  I 
\   Such  a  system,  however,  as  Is  to  be 
jset  up  In  London  next  year  is  now  in 
force  In  Hungary  and  appears  to  be 
'working  successfully.    Under  the  regu- 
lations in  that  country,  not  only  are 
jchlldren    under    15    forbidden    to  see 
'hlio"  not  intended  for  general  exhibi- 
tion, but  no  person  under  the  age  of 
years  is  allowed  even  to  be  employed 


FROM  AN  OLD  MAGAZINE 

EoWn  H.  Legge,  looking  over  tha 
Overture,  a  monthly  musical  Journal 
for  students  and  friends  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  begun  by  Frederid 
Corder  in  March,  1890,  and  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  (annual)  volume, 
was  persuaded  that  criticism  was  mora 
pungent  then  than  now.  He  quotes  aj^ 
example. 

"In  speaking  of  a  recital  by  Paderew- 
skl,  at  which  an  orchestral  suite  by  *on« 
Le  Bome'  was  played,  the  critic  eayst 
'Concerning  this  composer  we  know 
nothing,  and  desire  to  know  less.  Hla 
suite  Is  a  hopelessly  vulgar  Imitation 
of  the  music  of  Dellbes,  with  all  the 
tricks  of  French  orchestration,  but 
without  any  of  that  neatness  and  ele- 
gance which  usually  marks  the  light 
music  of  French  composers.  The  themes 
are  mere  half-ideas,  tossed  about  from 
one  key  to  another,  and  fought  for 
and  worried  to  death  by  the  savaga 
Instruments  in  the  orchestra."  Thera 
is  a  good  deal  of  Imitation  of  French 
music  even  to  this  day.  Is  there  not. 


ELLEN  TERRY  AT  74  YEARS 
IS  SEEN  ON  THE  SCREEN; 
OTHER  FILM  NOTES 

Ellen  Terry,  now  74  years  old,  plays  * 
leading  part  in  "Potter's  Clay,"  the  first 
picture  produced  by  a  new  British  firm, 
"The  Big  Four  Famous  Productions." 
"Her  performance  may  be  considered  as 
an  extraordinary  tour-de-force.  It  was 
good  enough  on  Its  own  Intrinsic  merits 
to  make  one  wish  that  the  film  had  been 
Invented  In  time  for  her  to  act  In  It 
when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
powers. 

"  'Potter's  Clay'  is  not  a  brilliant  fUm, 
but  la  Is  certainly  interesting.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  story  is  laid  In  Oxford 
and  the  Potteries— an    effective  contrast 
—and  there  are  some  excellent  views  of 
work  and  life  at  both  places.    The  hero 
is  at  Oxford  completing  his  education, 
when  he  fails  violently  in  love  with  a 
chorus  girl.    The  attraction  continues 
after  the  hero  has  left  Oxford  for  Staf- 
'ordshlre.   His  mother  (Mi.ss  Ellen  Ter- 
ry)  disapproves  of  the  intimacy,  and 
they  are  forcibly  parted.     It  needs  a 
dcus  ex  macliina  to  bring  them  together 
again,  and  this  is  provided  by  a  con- 
ventional   German    villain.     He    Is  In 
search  of  a  secret  formula  by  which  the 
I  pottery  made  by  the  firm  of   the  hero 
!  retain?  Its  supreme  position,  and  he  em- 
ploys the  heroine  (quite  inadvertently) 
to  act  as  a  spy  for  him  and  to  obtain 
the  formula.     The  heroine,  of  course, 
nullifios  all  his  wicked  plans,  and  event- 
ually the  hero  and  the  heroine  get  mar- 
ried while  the  hero's  mother  seems  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  all  that  has  taken 
place.    It  is  a  conventional  story  and  la 
not  particularly  well  told,  but  the  film  Is 
redeemed  by  some  good  acting  and  some 
excellent   photography.     Some    of  the 
views  of  the  Potteries  are  excellent,  and 
the  glimpses  of  the  inside  of  a  great  pot- 
tery factory  are  unusually  interesting. 
The   pleasantest    impression,  however, 
that  the  film  leaves  on  the  memory  is 
not"  of  the  Potteries,  but  of  Oxford.  Thera 
are  som»  good  pictures  of  Oriel  College, 
and  an  Interesting  panoramic  view  of 
the  city  as  the  aero  leaves  the  unlversU- 
ty  for  good."  .        _  _ 


Oook  books  compiled  hy  famous  chefs 
are  Irritating.   Their  recipes  are  for  the 
rich  In  pocket  or  for  the  greedy  clamor- 
ing for  rich  food.    These  chefs  reoom- 
naend  half  a  dozen  to  a  doeen  eggs  for  a 
lemon  pie.    They  ha^-e  no  plty  for  the 
MOD  they  h*-^  no  sense  of  humor.  The 
old  cook  books,  especially  the  French 
treatises  of  the  18lh  century  and  the  , 
early  19th  century,  are  good  reading, 
with  their  philosophical  reniarks,  their 
entertaining  dlgreBslons.  their  aneodot- 

Les  Bon.  Plata  4e  rranoet  Cuisine 
Reglonale."  by  Pampllle.  published  re- 
cently m  Parts  is  worthy  of  an  honor- 
able place  on  the  library  table  as  well 
as  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 

.•YOU  must  be  at  least  thirty,  to  love 
the  pot-au-feu."  Do  only  fat  cooks  have 
the  turn  of  the  wrist  that  Insures  the 
success  of  a  recipe? 


Serve  a  smoke-cured  herring  Tery  hot. 
eat  It  with  the  sauoa  prescribed  by 
Pampllle,  "and  go  to  bed  without  speak- 
ing to  anybody." 

Pampllle  does  not  hold  dhampagne  In 
high  regard.  "It  Is  the  least  personal  of 
all  our  wines."  A  glass  must  be  offered 
to  a  guest  at  the  end  of  dinner;  but  it 
Is  only  a  customary,  traditional,  gas- 
tronomlcal  bit  of  politeness."  He  de- 
spises mineral  waters.  "The  only  good 
table  water,  water  with  the  microbes 
all  left  in,  la  never  seen  on  the  table. 
He  recks  not  of  prescribed  diets:  Eat 
what  you  like,  so  long  as  it  Is  hot, 
properly  flavored  and  cooked  Just  long 
enough."  ,         ,  „^ 

This  Fi-enchman  has  a  poetic  souL  we 
calls  the  four  national  French  soup:, 
"four  poems."  One  of  thera  Is  onion 
soup:  properly  prepared  It  Is  an  epic, 
we  should  say.  In  student  days  at  a 
Duval  restaurant  In  Paris,  we  ate  Pump- 
kki  soups  and  black  bean  soups  that 
are  not  to  be  found  at  the  swollen  feasts 
of  our  "best  people"  In  Boston.  (What 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  on 
account  of  his  mustache,  is  debarred 
from  thick  soups,  for  he  will  not  tuck 
a  napkin  In  his  shirt  collar.) 

"A  A  A  "  translated  In  a  most  sym- 
pathetic manner  for  the  Nation  and  tht 
Athenaeum  one  of  the  concluding  pas- 

^^■^Oniy  one  fruit  ripens  in  November 
the  medlar.  It  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
despised;  for.  after  all.  It  does  what  It 
can.  It  tastes  like  a  confiture  of  dead 
leaves;  It  tells  the  tale  of  the  sadness, 
of  gardens.  To  enjoy  it  to  the  full  you 
must  feel  rather  sad,  and  eat  It  near 
the  fire  with  a  little  spoon,  and  be  care- 
ful to  spit  out  all  the  stones.  _ 

Pampllle  abhors  tame  partridges,  fed 
on  colza,  which  makes  them  taste  like  a 
dead  lamp." 

••Give  me  a  wild  partridge,  a  part- 
ridge that  has  run  on  the  plains  a  part- 
r'dge  that  has  picked  up  its  food  In  the 
open  fields,  a  partridge  that  has  known 
fear    and    thirst-it    has    a  different 

"so°has  this  cook  book  of  Pampllle,  a 
gastronomic  lyrist. 

A  SANGUINE  EDITOR 

(The  Roclc  Coanty  Sentinel.  Steamboat  SprlnsB. 

Col.)  .  . 

For  the  second  time  In  the  past  few 
months  the  Routt  county  J^ll  is  aga  n 
without  a  guesf.  For  a  week  the  county 
hostelry  has  been  empty,  but  the  condi- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  FLAGON  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,  ] 

Your  note  on  Bismarck's  favorite  tip- 
ple, champagne  mixed  with  porter,! 
which  he  drank  in  huge  quantities,  re- 
calls stories  of  German  thirst  In  the 
days  of  old.  In  his  "History  of  the  Ger- 
man Court  and  Ari^ocracy,  and  of  the 
Pr^isslan  Diplomacy"  (Hamburg,  1851, 
9  volumes).  Dr.  Edward  Vehse  has  many 
tales  of  thirsty  souls  who  flourished  In  , 
Brandenburg  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Elector  and  his  successors,  some  two 
centuries  ago. 

Kurt  von  Bergstorff,  a  court  favorite, 
certainly  had  the  "three-bottle  man  '  of 
Georgian  England  beaten  to  a  frazzle. 
Kurt,  says  the  chronicle,  "had  chleny 
prospered  in  wealth  and  power  by  wine- 
bibbinc;  for  the  late  elector  was  a  sin- 
gular lover  of  drinking,  and  this  Berg- 
storff could  drink  eighteen  pints  of  wine 
at  a  meal— nay,  he  could  even  gulp 
down  a  whole  pint  at  a  draught,  and 
without  so  much  as  drawing  breath_ 
Kurt  boasted  of  this  one  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  electress,  "an  example 
I  of  every  virtue,"  and  her  rebuke  was: 
'That  wias  fine  housekeeping,  truly, 
when  so  many  fair  castles  and  villaees 
were  given  away  to  reward  beastly  and 
riotous  drunkenness!" 

The  second  Prussian  monarch,  Fred- 
erick William  I.,  was  no  slouch  in  rev- 
elry. Dr.  Vehse  describes  his  smoking 
■  club,  where  "large  silver  beer  cans,  out 
of  which  the  beer  was  poured  by  means 
of  a  cock  Into  the  Jugs  and  glasses,  were 
.placed  on  the  table."  "The  King,  who 
1  liked  coarse  Jokes,  was  delighted  when 
foreign  princes  were  intoxicated  with 
the  strong  beer."  This  estimable  mon- 
arch had  a  "real  good  time"  during  his 
veign.  He  enjoyed  the  practical  Jokes  of 
which  his  friends  were  the  victims. 
.Tacob  Paul,  Freiherr  von  Gundling,  one 
of  the  King's  fellow-revellers,  died  of 
an  ulcer,  "caused  by  excessive  drink- 
ing." The  King  had  Gundling's  body 
put  into  a  huge  wine-butt  and  in  this 
cask  he  was  buried,  "spite  of  the  ex 
postulations  of  the  clergy." 

So  Bismarck  was  only  a  minor  of- 
fender in  comparision  with  these  v-oT 
thies,  though  many  of  us  who  are 
surviving  the  18th  amendment  have 
doubts  about  the  famous  chancellor's 
wisdom  In  mixing  champagne  and  por 
ter.  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

Orleans. 

LET  US  NOW  PRAISE  FAMOUS  MEN 

There  were  brave  tosspots  before  the 
thirsty  courtiers  of  tho  Great  Elector 
The  strong  man,  Milo  the  Crotonlan 


with  his  dally  18  quart*  ol"wfn«;  the 
Kmperor  Maximlrma  with  his  Beven 
galloriK;  Proteus,  who  twice  emptied  a 
bowl  containing  two  gallons,  each  tlnue 
at  a  single  draught,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  company  about  the  great  Alex- 
ander; NovellluB  Torqualus,  who  dnmk 
three  gallons  at  one  draught  In  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who 
took  delight  In  seeing  such  jperform- 
ances.  There  Is  a  long  Met.  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson's  chapter  "On  Illustrious 
Tosspots  and  Malt-Worms"  contains, 
he  assures  us,  much  curious  and  Im- 
proving Information. 

THH  DISSECTING  ROOM 

(From  The  Spectator) 
Here  death  and  knowledge  dwell;  no 

graveyard  gloom 
Wakes  such  a  bitter,  secret  shudder  of 

dread 

As  this  long,  empty  room. 

Stone  floored  and  sunlit,  where  the  un- 
wanted dead 

Lie  ro^)bed  of  death's  last  dignity,  de- 
nied 

Even  the  mercy  of  a  swift  decay. 
Yet  here  we  live  and  work,  here  we 
dl.ssect 

The  limp  and  lifeless  body — taught 
thereby 

To  honor  It  with  passionate  respect— 
With  wondering  hands  lay  bare  muscle 

and  nerve. 
Moulded  by  service  perfectly  to  Berve, 
And.  touched  by  wonder  yet  unsatis- 
fied. 

Reach  past  the  bounds  of  knowledge 

tin  we  find 
A  deeper  wonder  irtanfllng,  veiled,  be- 
1  hind. 

'  MARGARBT  »VA2«I. 

—  /r' 

"The  days  uf  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten;  'and  if  Viy  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labour  and  sorrow;  for  it 
is  soon  cut  off,  and  wo  fly  away." 

So  said  Moses  the  man  of  God  in  his 
prayer  known  as  the  S>Oth  psalm.  His 
saying  is  now  flouted  by  learned  men. 
deep  thinkers,  who  tell  us  how  to  Be 
active,  useful  and  happy'  until  we  are 
ninety  or  even  one  liundred.  A-  few  days 
ago  we  commented  on  the  cheerful  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Lapthorn  Smith,  a  London 
physician  who  maintains  that  many  of 
the  best  years  of  a  man  are  in  front  of 
him  after  he  has  reached  his  sixtieth,  if 
he  is  wise  in  time.  Sir  Henry  M.  Rogers 
of  this  city  agrees  with  him.  On  the 
celebration  of  his  83d  birthday,  he  read 
the  following  lines  which-  he  had  written 
for  the  occasion: 


THE  MODERN  PSALMIST 

The  Ancient  Psalmist  has  a  way 
Of  dampening  one's  every  day 
By  telling  him.  with  sighs  and  tears, 
His  span  of  life  is  seventy  years. 
And  if  he  live  beyond  that  span 
He'd  wish  he  hadn't.  Every  Man! 
Thereby  the  Psalmist  seems  to  me 
The  foe  of  man's  longevity. 

The  Modern  Psalmist  finds  a.  way  .. 
To  glorify  your  every  day. 
He  tells  you  to  salute  each  morn 
As  if  you  were  a  child  just  born: 
A  new  birthday  with  every  sun. 
A-nA  thus  each  day  your  life's  begun. 
With  every  day  a  day  of  birtli. 
You  see  you're  living  on  the  earth 
In  every  month  a  score  and  ten 
Of  birthdays  midst  our  fellow-men. 
Who  pat  you  oti  the  back  and  say. 
"Y'ou're  growing  younger  every  day." 
"And  old  Methuselah  himself 
Is  put  upon  an  upper  shelf!" 

And  so  you  gS'from  year  to  year 
With  Joyous  hope,  without  a  fear. 
Seeing  each  day  a  newborn  sUy 
Without  a  moment's  time  to  die. 
Kver  long,  from  youth  to  youth 
For  every  day,  in  very  trtith. 
Is  stilC^-our  youngest  day  on  earth 
While  yet  the  oldest  from  your  birth. 

At  last  your  oldest-youngest  day 
Gives  notice  you  must  go  away: — 
A  youth  you  pass  the  veiled  door 
To  endless  youth  forever  more. 
Elsewhere  you  greet  the  rising  sun: 
Elsewhere  your  life  is  just  begun. 

The  Creeds  are  writ: — 
Now  you  must  say 
■Which  Is  your  creed 
For  every  day. 

THE  CASE  OF  LAURANCE 

So  let  us  cheer  up,  brethren.  Let  us 
strive  to  follow  the  example  of  one 
Laurance,  a  native  of  the  Orkney 
Islands.  "He  married  a  wife  after  he 
was  a  hundred  Y'ears  of  Age,  and  would 
go  out  to  sea  a  fishing  in  his  little 
Boat  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  forty 
Years  old.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
Temperance,  and  died,  says  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  of  no  other  Distemper  than 
mere  Old-Age." 

HERE  IS  ROOM  FOR  ALL 

,        (From  the  Boston  Telegram) 
TOKIO— Latest  statistics  show  there 
are  429  prisons  to  every  square  mile  of 
land  in  Japan  proper,  which  is  more  I 
than  Nature  can  support. 


ATTENTION,    HOME  GARDENERS! 
(Adv.   la  Wakoftclil  It*m  of  Aug.  4.) 
Fancy   New  Potatoes  26c  lb. 

Lowest  Price  In  Town 

O  TEMPORAI     O  MORES! 

As  the  World  Wiiga: 

Last  Saturday  I  saw  some  youngsters 
obtaining  green  apples  In  the  time  hon- 
ored way  for  small  boys.  But,  when 
It  came  to  eating  these  apples,  each  boy 
produced  a  salt  shaker  from  his  pocket 

and  salted  his  kill  before  he  bit.  What's 
the  world  coming  to?  Where  are  the 
stomachs,  the  "dura  lUa"  of  our  boy- 
hood days?  By  the  way,  dogs  the<  un- 
sympathetic farmer  still  plug  his  water-  j 
melons  with  jalap  and  leave  them  In 
the  patch,  grimly  awaiting  the  result? 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 


FRIENDLY  INTEREST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  tripped,  fell,  and  broke 
my  nose,  two  fingers  and  an  engage- 
ment. A  red-headed  jane,  passing  at 
the  time,  inquired,  "How  did  you  enjoy 
your  trip?"  SABRE. 


AN   EXPRESSIVE  FACE 

As  the  World  W,'ig.<!: 

J.  Aubrey  Tyson,  In  "The  Scarlet 
Tanager."  says: 

"  "On  her  (Miriam's)  features  he 
(George)  had  seen  the  changing  ex- 
pressions of  wonder,  guilt,  suspicion, 
hate,  confidence,  distrust,  despair,  com- 
radeship and  martyrdom.  And  he  had 
seen  more — ." 

I  think  somebody  should  win  a  prize 
for  something  in  connection  with  this 
sentence.  Anyway  I  am  willing  to  give 
.wl-ds.pn  Miriatn  against  all  ctJmers,  in- 
cluding Lillian  Gish,  in  an  emotional 
fnarafhoh;      TOttN  H.  PANDOWDY. 


ir  away, 
I  .  patience  for  a  longer  stay, 
But  muBt  go  down 
And  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  thl» 
great  town. 
I  will  the  country  see. 

Well.  Randolph  died  before  he  was 

thirty  years  old.    Abslt  omen! 

But  where  to  go.  where  to  sojourn  for 
a  fortnight?  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
urges  us  to  visit  him,  but  we  hear 
there  Is  no  coal  In  Clamport.  and  baking 
with  oak  wood  In  the  stove  does  not 
always  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
Then.  too.  he  might  Insist  on  reading 
to  us  his  notes  on  "Wines,  Strong 
AVaters  and  Malt  Liquors"  collected 
for  the  13th  volume  of  his  colossal 
work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and  Social 
Beast"  (elephant  folio,  sold  only  by 
subsorlptlon).  This  reading  would  de- 
press us. 

Other  friends  have  "extended  invita- 
tions," but  a  visit  to  a  house  for  the 
first  time  Is  a  dangerous  experiment. 
Ferguson,  no  doubt,  would  welcome  us, 
but  W6  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mrs.  Ferguson.  She  might  look  cu- 
riously at  a  patched  trouser-leg;  our 
table  manners  might  disconcert  her. 
"Lorenzo  has  such  strange  friends.  Of 
course,  I  try  to  be  agreeable  to  them, 
but  I  breathe  freer  when  they  are  gone. 
Lorenzo  is  not  then  tempted  to  drink 
more  than  is  good  for  him.  ' 


THE  CHENERY  BROTHERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  so  much  attention  is  called 
to  Quincy  Tufts  and  his  old-fashioned 
drj:gpods  shop  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington street  and  Williams  court.  I  may 
recall  the  fact  that  about  60  years  ago 
his  modest  and  efficient  assistant  was 
Bill  Chenery.    I  knew  him  well  in  those 
old  days.    His  brother  "Jack"  was  one 
of  my  intimate  friends,   among  other 
North  and  South  enders  who  were  in- 
terested in  amateur  dramatic  societies 
of  the  period.    "Jack"  belonged  to  the 
old  Forrest  Club  and  was  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  professional  stage  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum;    but    he    was  a 
I  chronic   invalid.     This  caused   his  re- 
I  liren}e>nt  from  the  mimic  stage  although 
:  he  had  unquestioned  dramatic  ability. 
His  brother  cared  for  him  through  a 
somewhat  protracted  illness,   for  they 
were  orphans  with  only  two  aunts.  I 
believe,  as  near  and  surviving  relatives, 
i    Heigho!    How  many  of  my  acquaint- 
i  ances  became  players  in  those  old  days, 
—Henry    Clay  "Barnabee.    William  E. 
Sheridan  and  Cornelius  Atwood  among 
the  number.    The  latter,  however,  did 
not  stick  to  the  sock  and  buskin,  but 
became  prominent  in  the  business  life 
of  -Boston.     I  wanted  to  be  an  actor, 
but  fate  drove  me  in  another  direction, 
:  perhaps  to  the  benefit  of  players  of  an- 
[  other  day.  BAIZE. 
•|  Dorchester. 

ICAUPOUCAN  THE 
STAR  AT  KEITH'S 

'  Chieftain  CaupoUoan  is  the  star  of 
this  week's  bill  at  Keith's.  His  bari- 
tone solos  wore  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived yester<day.  His  repestoire  In- 
cluded the  song  he  made  famous, 
"Long,  Long  Trail."  He  also  sang  the 
Hosanna,  and  the  audience  demanded 
It  aiain,  although  the  orchestra  did 
Its  beet  to  drown  him  out. 

ShJ()rlng  honors  with  him  was  Miss 
Juliet  in  her  "One-Girl,  Revue."  She 
Impersonated  a  number  of  characters, 
both  njiale  and  female,  and  introduced 
a  numiber  of  original  burlesques  on 
Iwell-krtiown  types. 

Dezso  Better,  who  opened  the  show, 
;  fleserves?  a  better  place  on  the  bill. 
He  is  cafted  the  man  who  wrestles  him- 
self. Hcrvi*  he  did  some  of  his  falls 
without  bieaking  his  neck  will  always 
be  a  mysti^'^y  to  the  audience.  He  won 
Biucli  appiavise. 

Edward  Fftley  and  Lea  Lature  sang 
a  number  of  catchy  songs.  They  were 
followed  by  ^Marc  MacDermott  In  a 
one-act  playlet.  "A  Night  in  Spain" 
I  Includes  danc'iiig  and  singing.  It  was 
remarkably  fWt  and  the  dancers 
ehowed  much  ?>^m.  Joe  Laurie,  Jr., 
sauntered  out  on  the  stage  and  chatted 
easily  with  the  aVdience.  He  talked  a 
while  and  then  samitered  off  the  stage. 
Meantime  the  audievce  forget  the  heat 
I  and  just  giggled. 

Innls  brothers  talked  nonsense  and 
danced  swiftly.  Tan  .^Vrakis  in  sensa- 
tional ladder  balancing-  closed  the  bill. 


Pired  hv  the  essays  of  HazUtt.  Morti- 
mer Collins  and  Stevenson;  In  search  of 
adventures   that   would   rival   those  of 
George  Borrow,  shall  we  go  a- walking? 
Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  Uke  to  the 

open  road. 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me. 
The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading 

wherever  I  choose. 
But  Walt  Whitman  -wrote  these  lines 
before  the  demoniacal  motor-oar  drove 
pedestrians  into  the  ditch  and  fouled  the 
morning  and  evening  air. 
O  highway  I  travel,  do  you  oay  to  me, 

"Do  not  leave  mo"? 
Do  you  say,  "Venture  not — If  you  leave 

me  you  are  lost"? 
Yes,  Walt,  but  If  we  keep  to  the  high- 
way we'll  be  crushed. 


After  all,  we  might  be  very  comfort- 
able in  Boston  for  the  free  fortnight. 
We  have  not  been  to  the  top  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument  since  boyhood  days, 
when,  coming  from  our  little  village,  we 
were  taken  to  see  the  pantomime  at  the 
Theatre  Comlque,  and  heard  George 
Young  standing  behind  our  chair  at  his 
inn  say:  "Does  the  young  gentleman 
find  the  beefsteak  to  his  taste?" 

We  might  explore  the  recesses  and 
jungles  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  look  leisurely  in  the  Art  Room  at 
the  "Prisons"  of  Piranesi,  the  night- 
mare pictures  that  Coleridge  described 
to  De  Quinoey.  We  might  even  visit 
the  Zco  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  theory  of  evolution.  Or  -we  might 
spend  the  time  with  novels,  recom- 
mended by  publishers  hysterically,  "for 
they  are  about  to  be  suppressed." 


With  Thomas  Randolph,  the  clergy- 
man who  wrote  plays  and  poems  of  love 
and  gallantry,  we  exclaim: 


Whether  we  visit  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr. 
Ferguson — probably  not  the  latter,  for 
-«'e  see  a  row  of  servants,  with  chauf- 
feur, head  gardener  and  others  In  au- 
thorit}-,  with  extended  open  and  ex- 
pectant palms  on  our  departure — or 
wjiether  we  tramp  In  woods  o*-  loaf  in 
Boston,  this  column  will  go  on.  We 
dislike  even  for  a  fortnight  to  be  with- 
out news  about  old  Mr.  Quincy  Tufts 
and  Mr.  Black,  the  photographer;  to  be 
In  doubt  about  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "buddy."  We  fear  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community  may  suffer,  for 
as  Sir  Richard  Steele  said  of  his  Tatler. 
"The  general  purpose  has  been  to  recom- 
mend truth.  Innocence,  honor,  and  vir- 
tue, as  the  chief  ornaments  of  lite."  This 
fear  is  groundless,  after  all,  for  the  ac 
complished  gentleman  who  will  have 
charge  of  this  column  In  our  absence 
will  undoubtedly  see  to  It  that  the  rigid 
standard  will  be  maintained.  And,  again 
to  liken  small  things  to  great,  we  may 
say  with  Sir  Richard: 

"I  should  err  against  that  candor, 
which  an  honest  man  should  always 
carry  about  him.  If  I  did  not  own  that 
the  most  approved  pieces  In  It  (this 
column)  were  written  by  others,  and 
those  which  have  been  most  excepted 
against,  by  myself." 


"I'LL  LEARN  YER" 

Evelyn  Sharp,  in  the  Manchester  Guar 
dian,  asks:  "Can  manners  be  taught?" 
We  have  heard  men,  also  women.  In 
their  excitement  say:  "I'll  teach  you 
manners";  sometimes  "I'll  learn  you 
manners." 


AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT 

(From  an  exchange  In  Maine.) 

EASTPORT 


Funeral  of  James  D.  Mac- 
Gregor  Largely  Attended 
Two  Whales  Arrive 


(rrom  Onr  Re»ul»r  Correspondent.) 
EASTPORT,  Aug.  7  — Funeral  serv- 

JONAS  OF  THE  ROLLO  BOOKS 
(From  the  Manchegter  Guardian.) 
The  frontier  tradition  lives  on  In  the 
American  city,  so  that  every  email  boy 
of  however  cultured  a  home  Is  proud  of 
his  mechanical  Ingenuity,  and  the 
American  popular  hero  must  always  be 
a  jack-of-all-trades.  The  business  of 
building  radio  outfits  at  home  has  al- 
most superseded  the  other  great  national 
pastime  of  a  year  ago,  the  making  of 
home-brewed  beer. 

DISCRIMINATIVE  CRITICISM 

(From  Brentano'a  Boole  Chat.) 
No  greater  word  artist  than  Herge- 
.sheimer  Is  writing  English  today.  A 
master  of  the  paused  period  and  the 
.  xpresslve  silence.  He  paints  In  cloudy 
reds  and  cloudy  blues,  but  never  yel- 
lows. He  sees  with  the  eye.  Inward. 
Always  he  asks  the  question— what  Is 
it  about? 


MR.  CUSH  AT  TENNIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  serving  at  tennis  Mr.  J.  Throck- 
morton Gush  never  keeps  more  than 
two  feet  on  the  ground  at  once,  and  In 
rushing  to  the  net  he  always  takes  the 
base  line  in  with  him.  thereby  making 
all  his  opponents'  passing  shots  practi- 
cally valueless.  He  likes  to  play  on  a 
dirt  court  where  the  side  lines  are  elas- 
tic 90  they  may  be  pulled  inward  or  out- 
ward at  will.  At  handicap  play  Mr. 
Cush  is  particularly  successful,  having 
beaten  a  most  dexterous  player  at  the 
tremendous  odds  of  five  games  to  four 
and  40  love  on  given  odds,  and  giving 
the  ball  to  his  opponent  who  lobbed  It 
to  him  with  the  sun  directly  in  his  eyes, 
n  might  be  added  that  Mr.  Cush's  belt 
broke  during  the  course  of  play,  mak- 
ing his  left  hand  practically  worthless, 
l^ngwood.    HARRY  C.  JOHNSON. 

OR  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  ZUTZON 

ZORGLUM 
(From  "The  Greatness  of  Abraham  Ll-neoln."- 
By  tlie  Itcv.  -WllUam  E.  Barton.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 

"But  In  Newark  stands  the  statue  of 
Gutzon  Gorglum,  with  Lincoln  seated  on 
a  bench.  There  the  working  man  may 
sit  beside  him  and  eat  out  of  his  dinner 
pall,  and  little  chUdrea  cllnab  upon  hla 
knee*"- 

AstheWorldWags 


WHEN  THE  MASTER  GOES 

Maybe  he'll  sport  where  quaint  Clamport 
sits  by  shimmering  seas, 

Maybe  he  ll  seek  the  mountain  peak  In 
the  coolth  of  the  evening  breeze; 

Maybe   he'll   stay   near   the   old  Back 
Bay  in  Culture's  placid  shades. 

Or  philosophize  with  the  -«'orldly  wise 
mid  servitors — men  and  maids; 
But  we  who  stay  while  he's  away  are 
moved  by  a  dog-day  doubt- 
Say,  why  should  the  World  keep  wag- 
ging. -  1 

When  there's  nothing 

To  wag  about?  ' 


i 

NOT  MRS.  BARROWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Power  S.  Mooney  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  calling  Mrs.  Jane  English.  Mrs. 
Barrows.     The  latter  never  played  at 
the  little  Tremont  Theatre,  back  of  the 
old  Music  Hall  With  an  entrance  from  , 
Tremont  street.    She  performed  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Boston  Museum  under 
her  maiden  name.  Julia  Bennett,  and 
she  shared  the  leading  business  with 
Mrs.  Hudson  Kirby  when  the  present 
Boston  Theatre  was  first  opened.  She 
was  later  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum, 
-which  she  managed  for  a  time  with  the 
assistance  of  her  husband.  Jacob  Bar- 
I  rows.    They  had  a  fine  supporting  com- 
pany which  included  George  Jordan  and 
other  equally  adequate  histrions. 
'     Jane  English  was  the  mother  of  Lu- 
cille and  Helen  Western,  and  her  sec- 
ond husband  was  William  B.  English, 
who  managed  the  old  National  Theatre 
during   the   run    of    "The   Three  Fast 
Men,"  in  which  his  step-daughters  were 
popular.     The  play,  by  the  w^ay,  was 
'  highly  suggestive  of  the  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  which  was 
'given  at  the  first  Tremont  Theatre  on 
,the  site  of  the  present  Tremont  Temple. 
Jan©   English's   Tremont  Theatre  was 
remodelled  from  a  hall  -where  the  Buck- 
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ley  brothers  were  seen  for  a  time  with 
Swayne  and  Bishop  Buckley  as  the 
foremost  entertainers. 

Alas!  Jane  English,  after  her  days  of 
prlsperity.  died  in  the  >-0"-^^\»°'"« 
near    Philadelphia.  BAI^i.. 

Dorchester. 

Ot*-^  %  0     /  f2  1- 

On  JuIy'lS  music  was  heard  in, 


the  Dome  Room  for  tj^e  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  National  Gallery 
London.  Four  students  of  the  Roya 
Colle<re    of   Music— two  guis,  hrst 
violin" and  violoncello,  and  two  young 
'-e-.,  second  violin  and  viola— pl?iyed 
'a  quartet  by  Beethoven,  and  then, 
ont.  by  HayJn,  "to  a  fortuitous  au-^ 
dience  of  about  800  to  1000  ^)eople, 
who  stood  fc  the  most  part  in  de- 
lighted silence  and  drank  the  double 
cup  of  enchantment  with  eyes  and 

This  innovation  moved  even  ivir. 
J  St  Loe  Strachey  of  the  Spectator 
to  rhapsodic  prose.    "The  sweet  airs 
that  echoed  round  the  spacious  halls 
moved  not  only  the  listenmg  men 
and  women.    They  seemed  to  bear 
an  enchantment  to  the  Pictures  and 
heyond  them  to  those  who  left  the 
record  of  their  passion  on  canvas 
and  panel.    One  did  not  expect  the 
soldier  saint,  with  his  crystal  sword 
to  step  down  from  the  wall,  but 
rather  the  poet  who  imagined  him  ^ 
as  the  guard  of  the  gracious  Virgin 
and  the  Divine  Child  wisely  beauti- 
ful in  his  innocence.  It  mattered  not 
that  the  music  was  the  growth  of  so 
different  an  age  and  so  changed  a 
spirit.  All  beauties  meet  at  the  cen- 
tre and  are  one."    And  then  Mr. 
Strachey,  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  on 
sundry     occasions     dropped  into 

poetry.  ,    .    •  ^ 

Mr.  Strachey  hopes  that  m  lu- 
ture  the  music  will  be  simple  and 
unambitious.  "It  must  of  course, 
never  be  vulgar  or  ill-rendered,  but 
It  should  have  about  it  just  that  | 
touch  of  eager  innocence  which  was  f 
supplied  by  the  youthful  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  so  delighted  us  on 
Tuesday." 

AND  so  A  WRITER    in    the  Paily 
Telegraph   asked   for   the  more  gifted 
and  more  advanced  students  of  any  rep- 
utable school  of   music.     "This  is  an 
Important  point.    If  we  ask  for  famous 
players,  for  virtuosity,   for  thrills,  we 
Imperil  at  once  the  future  of  the  plan 
by  making  tl>ese   concerts  rival  those 
of  the  West  end  halls.    If  picture  gal- 
leries are  to  be  occasionally  open  to 
concerts,   it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood  that  their  purpose   is  not  that 
of  adding  to   the  number  of  existmg 
concerft   halls.     .     .    .     The  Pleasure 
derived    from    listening    to  beautiful 
melodies  is  enhanced  when  the  eye  Is  at 
Se  s^^me  time  delighted  by  some  lovely 
Canvas  or  drawing.    Music  ot  the  ego- 
tistical,   virtuoso    order   w""""!  .  ^1'?"'!^- 
less  destroy  that  harmony.     f  ""'^^  ^ 
It   would   be   advisable   to   debar  solo 
iTieces      If    a    change    from  chamber 
Sc  ■  should  be  considered  desirable^ 
the   only   fitting   parallel   would   be  a 
small  choir  with  a  vast  '"^P"":;^' 
■       old  English,  as  well  as  modern  music. 
No  doubt  there  are  solo  P'^ces  vhicl 
might   bfe    considered    suitable,    but  It 
^e  of  them  Is  admitted  all  discrimi- 
nation  later   would   become   far  more 
cult  and  lead,  po?3ibly.  to  contro- 
versy   and    endles<    debates.     In  any 
case  it  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  pop- 
Star  music  will  draw  a  popular  aud  - 
enc^     The   programs   of  our  best-at- 
Sd  concerts  -the  Promenade  coii- 
certs-^are  quite  equal  to  the  standard 
'fcf  flrst-rate  symphonic  P'-°f™'"^. 
public  as  a  whole  has  a  .  ^^.^^ 

best  things,  as  those  who  forget  it 
learn  to  their  cost." 

ANOTHER  WRITER  reminds  his 
readers  that  Haydn  %vrote  for  palaces 
rather  than  concert  halls,  and  this  i.= 
true  in  perhaps  lesser  degree  of  Mozart 
For  concerts  in  the  National  Gallery 
there  should  be  chamber  "^"^Jf  ■  f 
Blchord  recitals,  the  singing  of  Madri 
ga  ^Music  might  easily  bear  a  rela 

flonship    to    c^«^"V  I'"=^l^tbussV 
18  the  chamber  music  of  Debuss>, 
Malbnata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp. 
^'"cC    rhinks     of     the  auaur^cento 
palnters-ln  Debussy  there  Is  ih- 


^a;al5uS-beau.y:   tWj^tf^f  the'same 
Colorings  of  mother  of  pearl,  the  same 
absence    of    any     human  element. 
Pictures   by  Crome 
folk-tunes  arranged 

be  a  safe  boundary  beyond  hicn 

eiven  excellent  concerts  in  the  JMu 
has  E'^^n  ex  Boston,  and  there 

seum  of  fine  J^ris  mtnre 
have  been  concerts  of  another  nature 
w^^h  the  view  of  familiarizing  crowds 
h  the  museum.  Concerts  have  also 
been  given  in  the  ^I-^troilolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  and,  if  we  are  "'^^^^^^^ 
In  one  or  two  museum.s  of  western 
cRieT  Nowhere  in  this  country,  we  be- 
^^^e  has  there  been  any  ^ehberat^  at- 
tempt to  arrange  a  program  with  re 
gard  to  any  particular  picture  roort. 


voy 


.-HAMLET-   AT   STRATFORD. ON 
AVON;  VARIOUS  NOf  ES  ABOUT  THE 
STAGE  •  ^  ^ 

At  the  Summer  Festival  S'ratf 
on-Avon,  "Hamlet"  was  performed  the 
?a"  t  week  in  July,  performed  fully,  JitJ 
unimportant  exceptions,  ana  m  Shakes 
pep  re's  order.    There  was  one  short  in- 
terval, but  the  time  of  playing  was  not 
more  than  three  and  a  halt  hours.  It 
Tp^'ears  that  Mr.  William  Stack,  who 
piaved  Hamlet,  erred  by  giving  rough- 
ness to  the  part.    "We  might  make  sug- 
gestions or  detail,"  says  the  Times.  We 
would,  for  instance,  have  a  ghost  who  m 
manv  of  his  scenes  is  happily  invisible 
remain  invisible  always,  for  as  he  ap- 
pears now  to  lay  his  charge  upon  Ham- 
tt  he  stands  in  a  liglit  so  harsh  and 
strong  that  the  watcher's  imagination 
keyed  up  by  the  reliance  placed  upon  it 
in  the  earlier  scenes,  receives  shock  and 
falter=     There  is,  too,  a  red  door,  curi- 
ously "decorated,  which  during  much  of 
the  acting  compels  an  unwilling  atten- 
tion to  itself.     The  choice  of  it  con- 
trasts    strangely    with    the  splendid 
eeveritv  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  or 
the  im'mense  effect  which  is  obtained 
from  a  single  torch  in  the  scene  which 
follows  the  killing  of  Polonius.    But  dis- 
agreement upon  points  of  detail  is  swept 
awpv  by  pleasure  in  Mr.  Bi-lflges  Adams"* 
general   stagecraft.     He  has   given  to 
flftors  a  chance  of  a  kind  which  we  have 
I  not  before  seen  offered  to  them  m  any 
other   production   of   'Hamlet.'  "  The 
ci-itic  said  that  Dorothy  Green  as  the 
Cueen  commanded  the  stage  when  she 
cajr.i   to   her   opportunity.     Does  this 
mean  that  she  spoke  "in  italics"  or  even 
roared?    We  see  Queen  Gertrude  as  a 
melting,  languishing  creature,  physical- 
"tf,  at  least,  very  womanly. 


A  NEW  PLAY,  "SECRETS,"  by  Ru- 
dolph Besler  and  May  Edginlon,  will 
be  brought  out  in  London  on  Sept,.  17. 

The  Englishman   "presented"   on  the 
foreign  stage  invarialiy  acts  and  look--, 
like  anvbody  but  an  Englishman.  Juf>. 
now  all"  Berlin,  writes  a  correspondent. 
Is  flocking  to  see  a  drama  c-alled  The 
Machine  Wreckers."  which  deals  with 
the  Luddite  riots.-  The  play  opens  with 
a  scene  in  the  Hnu.>^e  of  Lords,  where 
the  producer  makes  the  lord  chancel- 
lor  loll  about,  'in   a  most  ^J^^^^f^] 
manner   in  a  cane-bottoined  chaii .  anc. 
pro^^e^   him   with   a   ""le  hand-be 
^^^th  which  to  give  notice  that  he  i^ 
eoi"-    to    spaai:.     Their   lordsh  ps  all 
wJ;;  the  wil's  of  high  legal  lummar.es^l 
:.Uh  the  exception  of  ^-rd  Byron^  IJ^e , 
nart  of  Bvron  is  played  b>   a  six  to«i 
!  Stalwart,  with  no  sign  of  lameness^ and  ■ 
I  when  called  upon  to  speak  he  lumps  to 
his  ?eet  with  a  swift,  if  hea^'^'^ 
nient  of  a  Prussian  guardsman.  Th. 
J^ech    is    rattled    off   at  tremer.dius 
S  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^e.xt^ 
tr Shakespeare,  the  Germans  worsh.p, 

Set^v%i-%;^u^^^'^n^"S  -1 
pa^  muster  in  Berlin's  most  ^^vort^^^ 
theatre.-London  Daily  Chronicle. 

THIS    "MACHINE    WRECKERS"  1|> 
by  voung  ToIVr.   who  commanded  the 
Red  armv  of  the  IMunich  soviet  repub- 
lic, and  was  sentenced  to  ^even  ^"ears 
imprisonment.    He  Is  now  in  J?'^ 
poems,    "horribly   grim    and  defltant^ 
been   likened   to   those    of  fcieg- 
fried  Sassocn,  and  his  play.    Die  \^  aiiv. 
lung"  is  "more  like  a  depressing  dis- 
connected nightmare   than  ^  ,  " 
1  art."    His  later  play,  "Masse  Mensch. 
1  had  some  success  in  Berlin. 


finer  actor  than  liis  brother  Tom,  -so  long 
at  the  'Vaudeville.  He  was  a.  finished 
comedian  with  a  sense  of  tears,  and 
many  Gilbert-and-yulllvanites  both  here 
and  In  America,  where  he  played  a  good 
deal,  thought  ho  was  the  perfect  Savoy- 
ard. He  had  lived  so  long  in  retirement, 
with  failing  health,  that  oil  one  occa- 
sion he  ^read  his  own  obituary.  He 
wished,  I  believe,  to  be  burled  in  Ken- 
sal  Green  in  the  family  grave,  which  Is 
next  to  that  of  J.  L.  Toole." 

IF  WE  ARE  NOT  mistaken,  we  saw 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  policemen  In 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  There  was 
a  peculiarly  unctuous  humor  in  his  per- 
formance. 

"Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Shakespeare  national 
fund  the  executive  committee  arj;  recom- 
mending that  for  not  less  than  three 
years  a  grant  of  £li>0<)  i^er  annum  be 
made  to  the  governors  of  the  'Old  Vic' 
to  assist  the  development  of  that  worthy 
Institution  after  reconstruction. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  grant  will  be 
conditional  on  the  money  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  Shakespearean  and  other 
good  dramatic  work,  and  on  the  placing 
of  a  representative  of  the  Shakespeare 
national  executive  on  the  executive  of 
the  'Old  Vic.' 

"The  governors  of  the  'Old  Vic,"  who 
received  with  such  thankfulness  and 
enthusiasm  the  announcement  that  an 
unnamed  donor  had  promised  a  gift  of 
£30,000  for  their  funds,  are  much 
troubled  by'the  fact  that  the  money  has 
not  yet  arrived." 

GEORGE  CALDERON'S  "Three  Plays 
and  a  Pantomime"  have  been  published 
by  Grant  Richards.  London.^  The  volume 
includes  "The  Fountain,"  acted  in  1909, 
by  thev  Stage  Society.  "Revolt,"  "Crom- 
well: Mall  O'Monks"  and  the  "Ibsen 
Pa:ntomimo"  of  "Cinderella."  The  Times 
savs;  "Fre.'^h  from  reading  these  plays, 
one  is  inclined  to  say  that  .Calderon's 
loss  was  the  heaviest  blow  which  struck 
the  English  drawia  during  the  war.  Cal- 
deron  had  an  originality,  a  courage,  a 
kind  of  intellectual  impudence  which 
flowered  out  of  a  very  strange  and  ,a 
very  rich  nature." 

Austin  Brercton's,  life  of  H.  B.  '  and 
Laurence  Irving  has  been  published  by 
Gi  ant  Richards. 

The  company  of  the  Comedie  Francaise 
gave  performances  at  uightot  "Oedipus" 
in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Niraes  last 
month.     "Their  art   is  built   upon  the 
technic  which  in  England  too  soon  be- 
comes  the  tricks  of  the  'old  pro',  and  It 
is  just  possible  that  before  the  good  folk 
of  the  provinces  they  like  to  display  the 
technic  more  frankly  than  they  would 
before  critical  Paris.    .    .    .    M.  Silvaln, 
a.s  the  priest,  perhaps,  too,  Mme.  Louise 
SUvain  as  Jocaste,  and  certainly  M.  Al- 
bert Lambert  fils  as  Oedipe  .  .   .  showed 
themselves  conscious  of  the  size  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  'house,'  and  In  fare- 
wells to  children  and  what  not  'laid  it 
on  thick,'  to  wring  the  hearts  of  the  j 
good   Nimois.   .   .   .   Better  than  any-  i 
thing  save  M.  de  Max  (Tiresias)  and 
M.  Dorival  (The  Old  Shepherd)  was  the 
chorus.    Here  were  no  Reinhardtian  tu- 
mult and  din;  here  none  of  that  'garden 
city'   flopping  of  bare  arras  and  legs 
with  which  young  ladies   in  England 
have  shown  us  the  passions  of  Theban 
or  Argive  peoples." 


George  Thome  died  at  Ediesborough 
on    July  ■  25.     The    Manchester  (Eng.) 
.  Guardian  said  of  him:    "It  was  at  the 
Prince's,  Manchester,  that  he  Introduced 
the  way  of  playing  Jack  Point  in  'The 
reoraen  of  the  Guard'   with  a  tragic 
1  ending     Grossmith  had  alwaj^s  played 
I  U  at  the  savoy  as  a  pure  comedian  part^ 
but  that  shocked  Thome's  fine  sense  o 
fitness,  and  when  he  got  the  chance  of 
introducing  the  opera.to  the  countr>  he 
rang  down  the  oiirtiin  on  'poor  jilted 
Jack   Po.nfs   death.     Mr.   Thorne  v^as 
hardly  known  to  London  Playg°«"7'l^ 
was  a  great  regret  that  he  never  played 


HENRY  ARTHUR  WRITES  TO 

HENRY  JEWETT  ABOUT  REPER- 
TORY THEATRES  t        77  1 

(The  .'London   Dally   Telegraph,   July  27.) 

An  interesting  experiment  in  repertory 
has  lately  been  made  at  Boston  b_ 
A  at  the  Copley  Tfieatre.  In  place  of 
sekrching  for  original  works  Mr.  Henry 
Te  Jett,  fhe  manager,  has  for  some  time 
past  produced  a  succession  of  the  oest 
and  most  popular  pieces  of  :he  last  and 
present    generation.     For  =om  mg 

season  he  has  jus^t  arranged  ^vith  Mr 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  to  do^a  numoer  of 
his  plays,   including  "Dolly  Reforming 
Herself/'     "The,    Caso    of  Rebellious 
S.fsan''   and,  "T:ie  Bauble   Shop "  he 
Tnterpretation  of  which  will  be  entrusted 
maiX  to  an  Euglish  company.    In  he 
etter  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the 
p,"posal   Mr.    Jones   has   some  rather 
imingent   things  to   s?.y   regarding  the 
'  repertory  svstem  In  this  country,  which, 
H  the  hone  that  they  may  appeal  to 
English  playgoers,  he  has  transmitted  to 
US  for  publication. 

"I  hare  read  with  great  Interest  such 
accounts  of  your  repertory  ^"terpr.se  m 
Boston  as  have  reached  me  ^-"SUn^; 
From   Its  continuance   through  severa 
seasons  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that 
Ivou  have  successfully  solved  the  difficult 
'problem  of  establishing  a  repertory  the- 
atre and  of  bringing  it  into  repute  with 
al,  classes  of  playgoers.    In  En-^^^f 
repertory  movement,  while  it  has  pro 
rlnced     some     brilliant,     sincere  and 
hot'ghtful  work,  has  largely  failed,  and 
has  fost  much  money  for  its  Promoters 
It  'eems  to  have  been  started  w'th  the 
notl^^  that  it  is  the  d.^tv  of  ^  -pe  toiy 
.^^t^^r^randtirU^i^ktrtlie 
Itlsu  of  the  great  body  of  playgoers  by 
lofferlng  them%omething  they  wont  go 
to  see. 


"NOW,    ORIGINAL    PLAYS,  even  of 

modest  intellectual  pretensions,  are 
hard  to  Ijn&,  and  therefore  our  repertory 
managers  ha\e  had  to  fall  back  upon 
plays  whose  chief  attraction  for  the 
general  public  has  been  that  of  dull  and 
devious  eccentricity.  Of  course.  It  Is 
always  possible  to  obtain  what  is  called 
an  'artistic'  success  by  discovering  some 
new  and  laudable  way  of  boring  the 
public  in  the  theatre.  Unquestionably, 
many  of  our  repertory  theatres  have 
gained  this  kind  of  success,  and  deserve 
great  credit  for  losing  their  promoters' 
money  in  so  praisewortliy  an  enterprise. 
Much  credit  may  also  be  given  to  our 
repertory  managers  in  that,  while  they 
hHVtf  disdained  to  pander  to  the  base 
and  universal  desire  of  playgoers  to  be 
amused,  they  have  at  the  same  time 
convincingly  demonstrated  that  social 
problems  and  'Ideas'  can  be  debated  in 
the  theatre  without  arriving  at  any  con- 
clusion about  them.  At  times  I  have 
suspected  some  of  our  -repertory  man- 
agers of  being  social  reformers.  For 
these  reasons  there  has  been  a  general 
deficit  both  In  the  banking  accounts 
and  in  the  nightly  audiences.  It  Is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  fail- 
ure of  our  repertory  theatres  to  educate 
the  public  has  been  solel.v  due  to  the 
large  number  of  absentees  from  the  per- 

'  forniances.    It  is  impossible  to  educate  | 
playgoers  unless  they  are  present  to  re-  j 
celve  the  instruction  and  are  also  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  process. 

"The  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not  the  [ 
main  business  of  a  repertory  theatre  to  j 
produce  super-pseudo- intellectual  esq-  I 
terio  drama  for  persons  with  exclusive  1 
tastes.  By  this  means  the  general  in- 
tellectual  level  of  the  drama  Is  lowered 
rather  than  raised.  A  repertory  theatre  , 
can  only  flourish  by  appealing  to  the 
general  body  of  playgoers  with  the  best 
of  those  plays  that  have  already  been 
tested  by  the  public  ana,  having  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  popular  approval, 
are  sure  of  some  considerable  measure 
of  support.  By  this  means,  the  general 
Intellectual  level  of  the  drama  is  likely 
to  be  gradually  raised. 

"CERTAINLY  A  REPERTORY  man- 
ager should  also  produce  original,  plays 
that  are  likely  to  be  successful  with  the 
paying  public.  But  such  original  plays 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  alas!  the 
repertory  manager's  judgment  of  them 
Is  almost  as  disastrously  fallible  as  the 
judgment  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
manager.  Both  kinds  of  manager  are 
necessary,  and  both  kinds  of  managers 
occasionally  produce  meritorious  iilays. 
But  I  repeat,  the  first  and  chief  basi- 
ness  of  the  repertory  manager  should 
be  to  revive  such  plays  of  merit  as  have 
already  captured  the  contemporary  pub- 
lic, and,  in  the  rush  for  novelty,  arc  In 
danger  of  falling  into  neglect.  He 
should  avoid  the  experiments  of  freaks, 
and  the  'Ideas'  and  'problems'  of  the 
'intellectuals.' 

"In  the  present  precarious  and  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  drama  (at 
least  in  England),  it  Is  unwise  to  make 
predictions.  But  I  think  that  a  small 
repertory  theatre,  run  on  the  lines  that 
I  have  indicated,  might  be  started  in 
each  of  our  large  towns  with  good  hope 
of  success.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  your 
policy  Is  in  accordance  with  the  guiding 
principle  that  I  have  outlined  in  this 
letter.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
success,  I  wish  you  further  prosperity, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  I  shall 
again  be  represented  at  the  Copley  The- 
atre during  the  coming  sea.son. 

"HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES." 


JOHN  McCORMACK  IN  EUROPE!  AS 
DESCRIBED   BY    MR.  McSWEENEY 

D.  F.  McSwecney,  friend  of  John  Mc 
Cormack  and  co-partner  In  the  man- 
agement of  his   concert  tours,  writes 

from  Vichy: 

"There  have  been  many  contradictory 
statements  and  rumors  regarding  Mr. 
Mi-Cormack's  hr.alth,  his  plans  for  the 
immediate  future,  .etc.  I  want  to  give 
you  the  facts. 

"I  have  just  spent  a  week  with  Mr. 
McCormack  at  Stow-on-the-AVold, 
Gloucestershire.  This  is  not  'John  Mc- 
Cormack's  English  estate,'  as  some  of 
the  American  papers  had  it.  He  has 
simply  rented  the  place  for  the  sea- 
son from  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Murray  Scott. 

"Mr.  McCormack  today  looks  better 
than  he  has  for  a  long  time.  He  spends 
two  hours  a  d.ay.  Sundays  excepted, 
rain  or  shine,  rooming  the  countryside, 
shooting  rabbits,  and— when  the  game- 
I  keeper  is  not  '""KIng-an  occasional 
'  oartridge.  He  is  as  rabid  a  tennis 
:?an  as  ever.  When  I^met  him  at  the 
1  S.avov  Hotel  he  called  my  attention  to  . 
!  the  slA-intoge  of  the  waistline  and  in-  1 

quired:    'Do  you  suppose  they  will  ^ne 

me  a  job  in  the  movies  when  1  gel 

'"'•^His  friends  may  rest  assured  thai 
his  voice  is  as  good  as  It  ever  was  He 
'  could  give  a  concert  tomorrow,  but  he 

r^-He  ll^made  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
'  long  rest.  Two  days  after  my  arrival  in 
I  London.  I  heard  him  sing  for  the  first  , 
Ume  ^nce  he  sang  in  Chicago  Sund.iy 


Ii  I.-    ii,.i]i.r    lij-    I  !•  liii,  rl    1 1  UiJii-:  ,    .■  i-  liie 

'  latter's  hmue  in  Chelsea.  Mr.  Hushes 
hart  Invlttd  a  luiniher.of  iiprson.s  Inolud- 
ins  Krnost  Newman,  Robin  Ije«:g«  and 
Frank  Trevor,  tliron  of  the  leadlntr  crit- 
ics; Friink  liridsi'.  Arnold  Bax  and 
John  Ireland,  composers.  One  of  the 
critics  remarked  lo  me:  'After  llBtenIng 
to  such  a  lot  of  poor  singing  all  the  sea- 
son, it  certainly  Is  good  to  get  orte's 
cars  rinsed  out  in  this  wa.v.' 

"Mr.  McCormack  has  decided  to  take 
things  easy.   In  the  slnffing  line,  until 
next    spring,   when   he  will   return  to 
America  for  a  brief  concert  tour.  He 
may  give  a  few  operatic  performances 
at  Monto  Carlo  In  the  mean  time.  Spend-  j 
Ing  AuKust  in  Ireland,  In  September  and 
part  of  October  he  will  be  the  guest  of 
Oen.  Jack  Ktew.nrt  of  Montana,  In  the  j 
north    of     Scotland.    Then,    for  three  ] 
months,  ne  will  be  coached  In  Lleder  by  i 
Henschcl.   After  a  sojourn  In  the  south 
of  France,  ho  will  return  to  the  United 
States,   probably  in  the  early  part  of 

I  March." 

THE    MARY    PICKFORD    OF  15 
YEARS    AGO,    WITHOUT  CURLS; 
OTHER  FILM  NOTES 

The  Ijondon  public  and  critics  have  been 
interested   in  a  showing  of  "To  Sav^3  | 
Htr  Soul."    made  16   years  ago,  with 
Mary    Plckford,     heroine,    and  Mack 
Sennett,  a  desperate  villain.    The  film  I 
!;  about   1000  feet  in  lenpth.     At  (he 
Victoria    Palace    the    inu.?ic   was   fur-  I 
nishod  hy  a  tinkling  piano.     A,  "lect-  i 
.urer"  tried  to  explain  wh.it  was  hap- 
1  penlng  as  the  film  was  shown  on  the  j 
screen.     The  film  Is  "striking  as  an  I 
example    of  what   was   aonsldered  a  [ 
masterpiece  15  years  ago.     ...  It 
is  not  often  that  It  is  possible  to  look 
back  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  film,  and  a  visit  to  this  pro- 
duction deepens  the  Impression  that,  In 
spite  of  its  many  obvious  faults,  the 
film   has   developed   wonderfully   in  a 
,  very    short    time.     The   plot    is  con- 
cerned  with  the   misadventures ^f  an 
Innocent  young  lady  (Miss  Mary  Pick- 
ford),   who  IS'  lured  into  the  vices  of 
a  big  city  by  Jlr.  Sennett,  eventually! 
to  be  saved  by  the  inter^'ention  of  a 
curate.   That  is  the  whole  story,  and  It 
Is  so  artless  and  tola  so  naively  and  : 
seriously  that  it  is  Irresistibly  amus- 
ing.    iMr.   Mack  Sennef's  villain  is  a 
full-blooded   affair,   and   it   Is  difficult 
to  associate  with  this  performance  the 
sense'  of  humor  that  has  produced  the 
many  comedies  that  have  since  borne 

his  name.  The  most  interesting  pec- 
formance.  howeVer,  is  that  of  Miss 
Mary  Pickford.    She  had  not  yet  fc- 


sum»d  the  curls  that  have  attracted  so 
many  audiences  recently.  Her  hair 
was  then  quite  stra.ght,  but  otherwise 
the  part  might  have  been  played  by 
the  Mary  Pickford  of  today.  It  is  per- 
feotl.>-  serious,  but,  in  spito  of  that,  it 
Is  ppssible  to  see  during  the  perform- 
ance' all  the  little  comic  mannerisms 
that  have  made  her  so  famous  since. 
'To  Save  Her  Soul'  is  well  worth  see- 
ing, if  only  as  a  proof  that  films  today 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  seem  to 
some  of  us." 


"THE  BRUTE,"  shown  In  London, 
tells  of  a  gentleman  afflicted  with 
blood-lust.  "Ha  Isi  in  the  habit  of 
murdering  every  one  who  gets  in  his 
way.  and  during  the  course  of  six 
reels  he  manages  successfully  to  get 
rid  of  six  or  seven  human  beings,  a 
dog,  a  sparrow  and  some  frogs.  At 
the  same  time,  he  tries  to  make  the 
heroine  marry  him  against  her  will. 
At  on(»  point  the  villain  produces  a 
notebook,  in  which  he  has  a  tabular 
list  of  his  murders." 

It  is  apparently  the  idea  of  certain 
producing^  firms  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  "p'.mch"  into  a  picture  Is  to  en- 
gage a  fighting  iTian  as  star.  The 
studios  are  today  full  of  boxers  of  ad- 
mitted ability  as  punchers,  but  some- 
times of  but  slight  experience  or  ca- 
pacity as  actors.  What  does  it  matter 
whether  the  Stepney  Slasher  can  act  or 
not?  Anyway,  he's  got  a  name  to  ad- 
vertise! There  are  James  Corbetit,  Jack 
Dempsey,  Georges  Carpentler,  Billy 
Wells.  Victor  Maclaglen,  Kid  McCoy 
and  ■Jimmy  Wilde,  besides  many  others 
all  drawing  big-  salaries  as  pictBi-e 
actors.  Of  these  Maclaglen  Is  decidedly 
the  best  screen  performer.  I  believe 
that  no  prominent  boxer  (las  failed  to 
receive  many  offers  to  come  into  the 
studio  after  he  has  won  a  well-advertised 
boxing  bout. — The  Stage. 

THE  FIRM  OF  BRITISH  Instructional 
Films.  Ltd.,  h^fving  been  appointed 
official  rinematographers  to  the  R.iyal 
Znolofflcal  Society,  is  sending  Mr. 
Oliver  G.  Pike  to  the  Parne  islands  to 
take  .':n  e.Khaustive  series  of  pictures 
of  se.i-birds  in  flight  "The  idea  is  to 
test  a  theory  that  has  been  put  forward 
by  :Mi-.  W.  Pycraft.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum uf  Natural  History,  with  regard 
to  the  similarity  between  the  flight  of 
birds  and  the  swimming  of  flsh.  This 


ut  forward  aft' 
ir.     Edgar  Cli.i 
1.  i:c,iu.)  j^i.ii.  and  as  X  result  ii  ■  , 
lllm  was    taken  with    an  ultr:. 
camera,   which  slows  down  the  m  ' 
ment  on  the  screen  to  about  a  tenth  of 
Ithp  normal  rate.    The  evidence  gained 
|from  this  film   added  support  to  the 
itheory.     It   i.s  claimed   tliat  bntti  birds 
ard  fish  resemble  the  turlte  when  In  mo- 
tion, and  arrangements  have  now  been 
made  lo  take    an    extensive  series  of 
pictures  of  turtles  at  the  zoo.  Already 
a  large  number  of  remarkable  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  of  flsh." 

"  'The  Wliite  Rat'  Is  based  on  a  'Queer 

vStory'  from  Truth,  by  IC.  R.  G  >wne. 
It  tells  of  the  murder  of  a  mcJn  :ndcr 
by  one  of  his  cllenla  who  take  ustlce 
into  his  own  hands.  He  returi:  -  home 
and  confronts  a  detective  who  comes  to 
sec  him.  The  latter  casually  mentions 
that  the  money  lender  had  one  unusual 
peculiarity — he  had  as  a  pet  a  white 
rat  which  had  disappeared  after  the 
murder.  The  murderer  is  interested,  but 
does  not  become  alarmed  until  he  turns 
round  In  see  the  white  rat  emerging 
from  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat. 


"THE    ARABIAN  NIGHTS" 

( I''rom  the  T^ondon  Times) 
To  make  "The  Arabian  Nights"  into  a 
film  might  have  been  thought  to  be  a 
trifle  ambitious;  but  a  film  bearing  that 
nam©  was  recently  shown  by  the  Wal-^ 
turdaw  Company.  It  is  a  curious  mixt- 
ure of  genius  and  the  commonpla(?e,  of 
artistic  exaltation  and  profound  pathos. 
The  producers  have  cleverly  avoided 
comparison  with  "The  Arabian  Nights" 
familiar  to  the  average  reader  by  taking 
as  the  basis  of  the  film  a  story  that  is 
unfamiliar  to  us  all.  It  is  called  "The 
Siory  of  Goul-Y-Hanar."  and  the  or- 
dinary edition  of  the  book  is  'discreetly 
silent  about  that  lady.  As,  however,  in 
a  forew^ord  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
story  is  one  of  '  the  m(ist  fascinating 
recitals  in  the  whole  gamut  of  eastern 
traditions,  and  is  the  basis  of  that 
wonderful  series  styled  "The  Arabian 
Nights."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it 
'  actually  Is  not  onl.v  "fascinating."  but 
In  "The  Arabian  Nights.-^  If  it  is  not. 
It  might  well  be.  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  superstition  and  slaughter  leavened 
by  glimpses  of  unexpected  humor  and 
deadened  throughout  by  the  illiteracy 
and  incongruous  jiat|r;e  of  nearly  all 
the  subtitles. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  letterpress 
is  so  unusually  bad,  because  the  film  it-  ' 
self  has  several  good  points.  Some  of  , 
the  scenes  are  magnificent,  and  the  story 
is  told  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill. 
It  Is  hardly  in  the  best  traditions  of 
"The  Arabian  Nights,"  however,  for 
an  incident  to  creep  into  the  film  that  is 
reminiscent  of  the  worst  type  of  Ameri- 
can comedy.  In  one  .■scene  the  hero  seeks 
to  make  liis  escape  from  an  impos.sible 
position  by  flinging  a  missile  at  the  Sul- 
tan. The  latter  receives  it  on  his  head, 
and  proceeds  to  go  through  a  series  of 
contortions  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
participator  in  one  of  those  films  in 
which  humor  is  measured  in  proportion 
to  the  physical  sufferings  Infijpted  on 
the- protagonists.  If  this  film  could  be 
renamed,  and  if  all  the  sub-titles  could 
be  rewritten  by  some  one  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Knglish  tongue'  the 
production  would  appeal  to  many  mem- 
bers of  an  average  audience.  ' 

"A  PRINCE  OF  LOVERS;  BEING  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  LORD  BYRON" 

(From  the  Spectator) 
"Of  all  the  names  that  star  the  flrma- 
rniQint  of  British  literature  .  .  ."  be- 
Igffis  the  preliminary  paragraph  thrown 
'on  the  screen  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Byron  film.  Alas!  it  is  in  such  a 
strain  that  the  play  continues.  Accord-  ' 
ing  to  the  program  everybody  concerned 
in  the  production  appears  possessed  of 
the  most  admirable  qualities,  but  not 
of  those  particular  qualities  which  their 
activity  of  the  moment  requires.  ■  Of 
Mr.  Howard  Gaye,  who  acts  Lord  Byron, 
we  rejid  that  he  was  the  89th  actor  to  be 
Interviewed  for  the  role,  that  he  is  an 
old  Haileyburian  and  an  Oxford  gradu- 
'a.te.  and  that  he  comes  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish family  "with  military,  literary  and 
aesthetic  associations  of  considerable 
intere.st."  Then  there  Is  the  author. 
Miss  Alicia  Ramsey;  either  she  has  been 
heavily  edited  or  IJer  command  of  lan- 
guage is  exceeded  by  her  enthusiasm. 
Consider  that  first  sentence,  or  again, 
Byron's  words  over  his  dying  parent — 
"You  were  the  only  mother  in  the  world 
for  me" — so  few  of  us  have  more  than 
one,  or  much  choice  in  the  matter!  And 
then  again  the  clothes,  especially  the 
women's  clothes!  Some  of  them  were 
very  pretty,  but  few  of  them  would  have 
Ibeen  worn  between  17SS  and  182-t,  almost 
jfcwer  upon  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  are  represented  a.s  being  worn. 
iThen  there  was  the  optimist  who  esti- 
Imated  the  value  of  the  "genuine  period 
[furnishings  used"  at  over  £12,000.  That 
valuer  must  be  a  veritable  Mark  Tapley, 
a  social  asset  in  his  neighborhood.  But 
of  all  the  auxiliary  evidence  of  the  play's  i 
greatness  brought  to  our  notice  perhaps 
the  most  entertaining  Is  a  paragraph 


1  111-  li.Minlcd  i'llro."  iJyrou  reii<-;i  had 
■en  collected.  It  tell.<i  us;  the  tamp  bud 
upon  which  Byron  died  borrowed;  the 
actors  and  actresses  had  steeped  them- 
selves in  Byronalift  for  months;  and, 
when  the  film  came  to  rehc«irsal,  "the 
actors  and  actresses  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  a  presence  not  on  the  pay- 
roll." There  was  a  "personality"  at 
work.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  friend- 
ly, but  more  often  highly  critical  (this  is 
comprehensible),  and  at  the  end  of  a 
Rehearsal  the  principals  would  get  Into 
tlio  habit  of  asking  each  other,  "Did 
Byron  approve  this  time?"  and  the  same 
correspondent  tells  us  that  after  the 
death  scene  Mr.  Howard  Gay^  was  with 
]  difficulty  revived,  and  he  concludes  his 
article  with  the  remark,  "Perhaps  It  is 
possible  for  imagination  to  tempt  real- 
ilsm  too  far,  even  in  film  production," 
iWhat  fun  everybody  concerned  seems  to 
have  haa — even  inose  "not  on  th»  psiy- 
roH,"  ^ 

l^Iay  I  make  a  revolutionary  sujlgeB- 
tion  to  film  producers?  It  was  a  saylnff 
in  my  nursery  when  something  was 
[broken  and  I  wanted  to  mend  It,  "Cer- 
itainly  noi,  my  dear,  you  will  only  mess 
it  up;  It  must  be  done~'Ky  a  proper 
iman."  Now  in  film  production,  one 
[  would  guess,  there  Is  only  one  sort  of 
j  "proper  man"  employed.  Certainly  in 
this  field  he  is  the  first  of  "proper 
men":  he  is  the  cinema,  the  photo- 
graphic expert.  But  there  should  hav(» 
been  a  v.ariety  of  other  experts  em- 
^  ployed  on  such  a  film,  an  expert  stylist 
;"Tor  llie  sub-titles,  an  expert  in  historic 
coaturae  and  coiffure  (all  the  women 
looked  irrevocably  modern),  and  an  ex- 
pert in  furniture  and  bric-a-brac — (Or, 
those  oak  Chairs  with  squiggly  backs, 
those  Great  Exhibition  vases  and 
statuse.  those  Victorian  curtains!) — and 
last  of  all,  an  expert  historian  to  tell 
the  actors  and  actresses  what  the  minor 
characters  were  like. 

■"but  IT  MUST  NOT  BE  thought  fo^ 
a  moment  that  tlie-  film  is  an  affair  of 
unadulterated    glooi-n,    for    there  are 

;  some  capital  thing.s  In  it'.  I,  personally, 
enjoyed  mo.st  Ivlr.  Bellendon  Powell's  too 
brief  appearance  as  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  was  perfect.  There  moved  Prince 
Plorizel — stayed,  padded,  curled  and 
second-rate — with  a  sort  of  ill-bred  as, 
surance.  and  yet  somehow  possessed  of 
immense  dignity.  One  felt  the  cm-tslea 
of  the  rest  of  the  characters  were  ex- 
pected— necessary.    Then   Mr.  Howard 

,  Gaye  —  Byron  — ■  though  insufficiently 
mercurial  and  dare-devil,  jvas  occasion- 
ally excellent  and  always'well  dressed; 
and  there  were  admirable  and  too-brief 

'moments  with  postilions  and  swinging 
barouches  under  porticoes,  the  great 
C-spring.s  swaying  as  the  steps  were  let 
down.  Then  the  dying  scene  In  the  bare, 
whitewashed  room,  on  the  camp-bed, 
and  the  crowd  of  jostling  Greeks  out- 
side, was  by  no  means  bad.  and  the 
venerable  priest  with  his  beardad,  black 
procession  and  his  dedicatory  sword 
and  wreath  were  impressive  and  brough 
the  curtain  do\^Ti  decorously. 

But  that  stately  curtain-fall  was  not 
really  the  end  of  the  story.  I  had  an 
old  great-aunt  and  she  had  an  uncle 

,  by  marriage,  who  was  also  Byron's 
uncle.  The  body  of  the  poet  was  con- 
signed to  this  Adniiral  Byron,  who 
posted  up  to  London  to  receive  the  re- 
mains. My  great-aunt,  having  a  proper 
eui'iosity,  inquired  as  to  the  details. 
"And  did  you  see  him?" 
"In  a  cask  of  rum.  my  dear." 

j    "And  did  you  see  him%" 
"Yes." 

I    "And  what  did  he  look  like?' 

"Black  as  a  cheroot,  my  dear;  like  an 
alligator."  TARN. 
.  . 

FOR  THIS  PLEASING  anecdote/  the 
Spectator  was  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  the  publisher.  In  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  pu))lished  in  t'ne  Spec- 
tator of  July  23: 

Sir:  Mr.  ,Tohn  Murray.  In  his  letter 
quoting  what  is  no  doubt  a  "full  and  ac- 
curate" account  of  the  landing  of  By- 
ron's body  in  England,  ends  with  the 
phrase:  "Tt  is  always  desirable  to  verify 

-one's  references."  Admitted.  But  that 
was  exactly  what  "Tarn"  did.  I  had 
originally  told  the  story  and  "Tarn"  In- 
quired of  me  later  to  make  sure.  'The 
story,  as  told  in  tlie  Spectator.  Was  told 
to  me  by  my  great-aunt,  Miss  Mary 
Anne  Sykes.  who  was  the  authority  in 
question.  (I)  She  was  the  niece  by 
marriage  of  Admiral  Byron.  (2)  She  was 
as  a  girl  stopping  at  her  uncle's  house 
when  the  body  arrived  in  England.  (3) 
Slie  remembered  her  uncle  going  up  to 

i  London  to  see  the  body.  (4)  She  remem- 
bered asking  him  what  the  body  looked 
like.  (5)  She  remembered  his  reply  that 
it  was  black  and  looked  like  an  aliga- 
tor. 

All  these  statements  I  hav^  on  several 
occasions  heard  from  my  aunt.  Further, 
I  have  today  received  a  letter  from  a 
niece  of  Miss  Sykes,  now  .80  years  of  age, 
;  who  endorses  my  statement  that  our 
relative,  her  aunt  and  my  great-aunt, 
always  made  the  statement  in  the  terms 
.just  given. 

Probably  the  explanation  is  that  Ad- 
miral Byron  did  not  receive  the  body  of 
his  nephew  as  stated,  but  only  went  up 
to  London  to  see  it  at  the  undertaker's. 


I  That  hypothesis  reconciles  two  state- 
ments, both,  of  course,  made  in  good 
faith.  A.s  to  the  color  of  the  body,  there 
is  a  more  real  conflict  of  evidence.  Pos- 
sibly the  change  occurred  after  the  body 
was  exposed'  to  the  air.  I  am,  sir,  etc., 
GREAT-I*EPHE\V. 

PADEREWSKI  AT  HESPERIA 

(From  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine)  . 
Not  long  ago  when  there  was  a  bad 
slide  in  Cajon  Pass,  a  number  of  trains 
■Arere  tied  up  at  Ilesperla.  Cal.,  a  small 
station  located  near  the  summit.  The 
passengers  on  these  belated  trains  rest- 
lessly paced  the  platform  of  the  llttl» 
station,  enjoying  as  best  they  could  the 
fresh  mountain  air  and  amusing  them- 
'  selves  in  various  ways  while  the  slid* 
jwas  being  removed. 

Among  the  travelers  on  ,his  way  to 
his  California  ranch  was  Ignace  Pader- 
evvski,  the  eminent  pianist.  The  Santa 
Fe  operator, .  more  or  less  Jocularly  and 
yet  somewhat  expectantly,  said  in  sub- 
stance; "Mr.  Paderewski,  I  have  never 
'had  an  'opportunity  to  hear  you  play, 
and  probably  would  not  have  had  money 
enough,  any  way.  Won't  you  come 
across  the  street  to  our  hotel  and  play 
i  omsethlng  for  us?"  The  distinguished 
,  musician  replied  without  a  second's 
j  hesitation:  "Why,  certainly,"  and  was 
j  led  to  the  sitting-room  of  the  modest 
hptel,  where  an  upright  piano  of  long 
use  and  somewhat  out  of  tune  reposed 
I  in  its  accustomed  place  against  the  wall. 
1  The  astonished  proprietress  of  the 
ihotel,  Miss  Welch,  hastily  removed  the 
pictures  and  vases  and  hymn  books  that 
were  on  the  piano,  brushed  off  the  keys 
and  opened  the  top  of  the  Instrument — 
to  its  astonishment,  be  it  said.  The  word 
was  quickly  passed  to  the  train  crews, 
the  townspeople  and  the  passengers,  all 
of  whom  rushed  to  tl*e  hotel. 

I  ENGINEMEN,  TRAINMEN,  em- 
ployes of  the  hotel,-  and  even  a  few 
of  the  Mexican  section  gang,  with  a 
s\warm  of  passengers,  crowded  into 
the  limited  space,  and  Mr.  Paderewski. 
■^'ilh  a  spirit  of  graciousness  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  his  listeners, 
sat  down  and  opened  his  program, 
i  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  poor  little 
[in:^trument  had  never  expected  to  oo- 
Icup.v  such  a  distinguished  role.  Cer- 
tainly it  considered  itself  totally  un- 
1  prepared  for  the  demands  that  were 
to  be  made  upon  it.  But  those  who 
had  the  fortune  to  hear  the  music  say 
that  the  piano  rose  to  the  occasion  like 
a  heroine.  If  there  were  a  few  strings 
slightly  out  of  tune,  keys  that  *M 
not  function  Jus<  rlcfirt,  the  defextt 
were  covered  by  the  skill  of  the  great 
performer,  and  there  arose  from  that 
room  a  torrent  of  melody  and  musical 
beauty  that  engraved  itsalf  oa  th« 
minds  of  those  who  hcr-.fd  - 

Piece     after     piece     was  jilayed. 
Numerous  encores  were  responded  to. 
Mr.  Paderewski  bowed  to  his  audience 
in  appreciation  of  the  applause  with  as 
much    statellness   as   though   he  were 
performing  before  crowned  heads.  One 
of  the  girls  timidly"  asked  if  he  would 
play  his  favorite  minuet,  and  he  gave 
a  rendition  of  that  popular  piece  that 
sent     a     thrill     through  everybody. 
'  Then,  to  show  that  he  wished  Ids  con- 
cert to  be  complete,  he  finished  with 
;  the  Second   Hungarian  Rhapsody,  one 
;  of   the   most   effective   of   Liszt's  im- 
I  mortal    concertos,    and    the  program 
ended  with  an  outpouring  of  beautiful 
harmony  that  was  an  Inspiration. 

I  IRISH  COMEDY 
ATPLYMOUTH 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Maytime 
in  Erin,"  comedy  drama  interspersed 
with  song  by  Edward  E.  Rose.  First 
time  in  Boston. 

Corney  Bray  Dan  Kellv 

Molly  Fl.vnn  May  Gerald 

Mr*.   Ijii-v  Jliirray  Lucille  Lennon 

Tiiiinrii.v    McBriJe  ,...l->ank  MO'elliB 

H:i]-lu\\    K'^nzar  E<3\vard  Keane 

Miles  O-Dawd  Walter  Scanlan 

.Tohn  Nolan  Pac  RaiTert.v 

.AIlss  O'Xeil  Bett.v  Browne 

Shawn  O'Neil  Bennett  R-  Finn 

The  Plymouth  Theatre  opens  its  sea- 
son with  a  piece  concerning  the  isle  of 
Romance,  on  which  so  many  hearts  are 
at  present  intent.  Mr.  Rose  is  part  of 
the  tradition  of  the  old  Boston  Museum 
of  blessed  memory,  where  he  was  stage 
manager  under  R.  M.  Field.  Mr.  Scan- 
Ian  is  a  familiar  singer,  as  well  as  com- 
poser, of  Irish  songs.  The  story  centres 
about  a  band  of  counterfeiter.?,  impris- 
oned by  a  wicked  magistrate,  who  is 
himself  the  criminal  and  would  wed  the 
Peg  o'  My  Heart,  who  is,  of  course,  re- 
served for  the  hero  in  the  last  act.  That 
young  hero  is,  of  course,  again,  Mr. 
Scanlan.  Love,  Justice,  w'it,  sqng  and 
all  else  that  is  adorable  are  assembled 
j  in  his  person. 
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The  ^^^^  Tor 
thor  of  "Charley's  Aun^^  ^ov^^^ 
an  injunction   to  '^estram 
others  from  ^i"  fuuatl^s  In 

,ng  films  "P-^i^^^^f^fl^Sants^^ho  are 
that  comedy.    The  .       am  not 

maklng-thelr  films  ^^T.      ^he  plaintiff's 

admit  any  Inf^'^gHhat  the  only  sltua 
rights.    TJiey  said  that  the  oniy^^ 


to  Mr.  Scanlan.  ^^^^o  v^a^  "reb  a 

from  the  centre  of  the  tage.^^^^_ 

^hrouth^tu^roun^ddel^httothose^^^^^ 

would   renew   the  J0>s  oi 

heritage.  ^ 

Irene  Franklin  Is  Charming! 
Headliner  This  Week 


The  program  at  Keith's  this  week  is 
full  of  novelties.    Irene  ^^^"^1^ 
Charming  headliner  in  a  variety  of  char- 
acter songs,   every  one  of  ^h'ch  she 
puts  over  in  her  teasing,  ^acious  wa>^ 
The  words  are  her  own  and  the  tunes 
bv  Burson   Green  have  melody.  Mi»s 
Franklin  knows    the  value  fPP^°: 
priate  costumes  and  somehow -gets  the_m 
Just  right,  beautiful  or  ludicrous,  as  the 
case  may  be.  „„„„^>, 
Gier's   Musical   Ten   can   get  enough 
harmony  and  discord  ""^  °f  a  set  o 
Jazz  instruments  to  satis  y  any  Jazz 
admirer.     "Almost    Single  1^ 
provoking  from  beginning  to  end^  JuUa 
Nash  and  C.  H.  O'Donnell,  as  the  prin- 
cipals, carry  on  a  domestic  tragedy  that 
keeps    the    audlencfe    convulsed  witli 
iaughter.    If  Maud  Earl  could  content 
h erielf  with  simple  ballads  sije  would 
be  deliglilful,  but  «he  drags  in  grand 
opera  and  spoils  the  effect.    Shaw  ^nd 
r  ee    with   stolid  make-ups  and  sto  d 
>ces,  have  a  good  act  that  is  a  lit  le 
litferent.  and-  Joseph  K.  Watson  should 
try  for  a  prize  in  rapid  fire  conversa- 
tion— with  himself 

There  are  a  number  of  SfO'^  specialty 
acts  including  Baggett  and  S'helden  in 
a  skilful  and  snappy  juggling  ^t""''  the 
LeGrohs  in  a  spectacular  tumbling  pan- 
Tomime,  and  MUe  La  Toy's  un,"«"^al  act 
with  well-trained  dogs.  Aesop  s  Fables 
Topics  of  the  Day  and  an  exceptional  y 
interesting  reel  of  Pathe  News  complete 
the  bill. 

•    /  ••'  -.^ 

-me  comnetition  for  various  prizes 
6t  the  Paris  Conservatory  this  stam- 
mer led  a  journalist  of  Pans  to 


against  a  lurid  sky.  it.?  outlines  cutting 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  angles.  Only  Peer 
was  visible,  bending  over  the  bulwarks 
in  the  struggle  with  the  cook.  It  was 
heard  and  felt  rather  then  seen,  ana 
made  much  more  effect  of  a  horrifying 
kind  than  If  It  had  been  seen.  The 
Stranger,  appearing  high  on  the  prompt 
side,  stood  there  gaunt  and  still.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  realistic  movement 
or  sound  of  rushing  water,  yet  one  had 
a  vivid  impression  of  a  storm-tossed 
ship." 

THE  PEER  GYNT,  a  visitor  to  this 
theatre,  was  "a  fine-looking,  strongly 
built  man,  whose  voice  went  in  the 
Great  Bolg  scene.  "He  wore  it  out  with 
shouting  and  was  as  hoarse  as  a  crow 
afterwards."  He  showed  a  marker 
change  in  the  character  In  each  act:  A 
change  not  dependent  upon  make-up 
which  Is  easy  enough,  but  denoted  In 
gesture,  bearing,  inflection  of  speech, 
expression."  It  was  Peer  Gynt  growing 
old  in  experience.  "His  vitality  helped 
him  in  the  early  scenes.  He  brlmmed- 
this    moil.."-  -  to    o^-er  with  an  excess  of  life  that  was 

whom  she  had  ^'yo'-^^^.r^ster    who    almost  brutal;  yet  he  managed  to  get 

the    mystical    touch    into    his  make- 
believe  and  softness  into  his  speech  to 
became  Jealous  oi  "e''  ."'";.';r: 'visitors     Solvelg.      His    middle  -  aged  cynicism 
affection  for  him    and  certain  vl    ^^^^  ^^^^  to  the  scene 

"  with    the    Button-Moulder.     That  left 

him  rather  bewildered  and  querulous,  , 


was  that  of  an  uxio."  ,"""thV  case  of 
dressed  UP  as  a  fen^ale.    In  f^J^^^^^ 

«"?'afelde"r.vom:n"as  in  "Char- 
was  not  an  elderly  w  that  part  of 

l;''e\rwas\VkeT.n  the  garden  of 
Worcester  <^-^^'^.  dram_atized 
Miss   Flngal,"  Into 


The  heroine  is  a 


Mrs. 

her  latest  novel 
a  nlav  of  four  acts 
^oS-hearted  muslc_hall  star. 

-HUSBANDS  ARE  A  PROBLEM."  a 

„«w  play  by  Harris  Deans,  was  pr  - 
duced  at  the  Ambassador 
this    month.    Mrs.    Ripley's  husband. 

-   3(i^  canio 

•HI  a   sister,  who 
her  housenoiu.  daughter 
was  there,  disapproved    his  daug^^^ 


join   her  household. 

was  there.  ^^^^^.X^Mer-sTene^ea 
became  Jealous  of  her  mother 

affection  for  h.m    ^J'^  l^l'''"^ 
also  wished  him  to  ^o  a-ay. 
•■not  to,  Peru,  wliere  tne>  ^ralia. 

about  Peruvia^  ^tf 'fl,  of  drama  habit- 
where  the  lost  husbands  of  dram  ^^^^^ 

ually  dwell.-  Mrs.  ^'P'^^;.^, Ji^es  had 
''"°"^,^r  as'  we  did  hlsTull  value  to 
recognized,  as  we  a'"'  ^  crying." 

the  play,  was  left  desome 
lut  there  was  a  teiepnon« 
■before  ehe^ad  do^e  ta  King^to^  p,.v, 

;rrrhA^'lo[tred  on  his  journey 


also  ;-be' said  for  the  consistpntTy^  high 
level  maintained  by  the  sub-titlea.  All 
of  these  are  in  grammatical  English, 
most  are  both  brief  and  clear,  and  a  j 
few  refreshingly  amusing. 

"Fox  Farm"  tells  a  story  of  a  gentle-  I 
man  farmer  (Mr,  Guy  Newall)  who  is 
married  to  a  lady  with  a  distinctly 
shrewish  disposition.  They  live  at  a  de- 
serted spot  called  "Fox  Farm,"  and  are 
childless.  That,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
is  the  cause  of  their  domestic  bicker- 
ings. The  farmer,  in  blowing  up  a  tree 
on  his  farm,  is  blinded,  but  this,  instead 
of  softening  the  heart  of  his  wife,  only 
hardens  it,  and  she  promptly  begins  to 
listen  to  the  attentions  of  another  man. 
All  the  farmer  has  left  to  console  him 
is  a  little  dog.  Eventually,  the  husband 
falls  In  love  with  a  half-gipsy  youni^ 
woman  (Miss  Ivy  Duke),  who  succeeds 
so  well  in  stifling  his  scruples  that  at 
the  end  of  the  film  we  see  them  walk- 
ing together  into  "the  great  Unknown"; 
his  wife  has  apparently  made  for  the 
same  destination  with  her  lover.  The 
dog  has  meanwhile  met  a  premature 
death.  ^.  , 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  story  as  thla 
needs  to  be  well  told  and  well  acted  to 
make  a  successful  film,  and  it  is  entire- 
ly through  the  excellence  of  the  acting 
and  the  great  taste  that  is  shown  in 
the  telling  of  the  tale  that  it  Is  a  suo- 
cesB. 


He 

looked  as  if  he  could  have  told  him 
how  things  would  turn  out.  It  struck 
one  as  Just  the  right  attitude— there's 


inclined  to  resent  having  been  done  ..^  SOUL'S  AWAKENING"  tells  of 
somehow  It  was '  the  Button-Moulder  U  "thoroughly  disreputable  gentleman 
who  wore  the  cynical  smile— though  whose  chief  occupations  seem  to  be 
there  was  compassion  In  it,  too  • 


But  there  was  a  telepho     

"before  ehe  had  done  talking  to              |         ^^^^^  Button-Moulder  always 

change,  back  from  the  ^^ar^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  all  of  us,  and  aJ- 

■where  he  had  loliereu  husband.   

'a  '„    B    "The   Beggar's  Opera" 

900   perforn^ances   at  the 
reached   its   900  ,th.  Sylvia 


ways  did.  ... 

"The  Solvelg  was  rather  disappoint- 
ing. She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  but 
in  the  wrong  style.  For  If  there  is  one 
thing  Solvelg  ought  not  to  have  it  is 
a  glove-box  prettlness.  One  had  to 
avoid  looking  at  her  in  the  final  scene, 
or  all  Its  effect  would  have  been  spoilt, 
for  although  the  actress  had  put  on  a 
snowy  wig.  she  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  paint  wrinkles    on    her  charming 

country.  w„_,h  nortralt.  by  J.  A.      The  correspondent     of    the  1^"^°" 

The  fitie  full-length  portra^^^  ^^^^^  Telegraph  says  nothing  about  the 

Mohlte.  of  the  greai  -    ^^^^^^  ^ubs,  music;  whether  Grieg's  wa«  used. 

Ke  -a^.-.rr.ev^  It   


^he-"shakespeare  Memorial  Gallery  at 
Btratford-on-Avon    w.ll  be  mo  e  ^^^^ 

welcome,    m  this  cox.ntry.  ^° 

on  the  other  fide  °J  X"^^, 

^e  -^^^^^^kJST  .r; 

^Zr-^  ^B^erf^cc^^'-Cln'  "Tl. 
Fool's    Revenge")  wexc 


(In  "The 
all  masterly 


A  FRENCH  FILM  VERSION, 
"MODERATELY  GOOD,"  OF  "THE 
CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH" 

"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  Is  a 
French  version  of  the  novel  by  Charles 
Dickens,  which  is  controlled  In  this 
country  by  "W.  and  F.  Film  Service. 
Ltd.    It  is  an  exceedingly  painstaking 


Ing  coat  and  wTlT  be'  a   com-  '  but  It  never  quite  manages  to  obtain 

his  •  favourite  ^^"i^^.^^^^^  full-length  of  j^e  Dlckenslan  atmosphere.  "The 
A^a  Rehan  as  Katherina  in  "The  Tarn-  ^he  Hearth"  ha^  as  little  of 

Iner  of  the  Shrew,"  which  Is  already  one  ^^^^  atmosphere  as  any  of  the  works  of 
)>f  the  treasures  of  the  gallery.  This  ^,^^^^5  ^ut  it  Is  possible  to  trace  the 
ilvPB  us  the  opportunity  of  being,  hap-  j^^^^er  hand  throughout.  In  this  film 
able  to  contradict  the  idea  which,  .^^grslon  of  it  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
^«  found  expression  lately  in  Ameri-  ^^^^er  hand  at  all.  There  are  merely 
-ff  ;?roles  that  American  Shakespear- ,  ^j^^  bare  bones  of  the  very  ordinary 
?^  acting  lacks  pictorial  commemora-|  ^^^^^^  ^hese  are  supported  by  some 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Few  PlC"  I  remarkably  uninspired  sub-titles.  The 
tion  at  »tr«-_  admlredl  Is  heavv.  and  the  issue  of  the 


I 


mer  led  a   journalist  01  Fool's    Revenge  )    '  hlch 

"uote  Napoleon's  edict  -jardju.  the     pe~^^^  |  -"^  ;-m;^e7atei;  good  film 

«»«tum^c€  pupils  at  that  ms  resent^^         ^ey^trou^ers  which  we^e  |  P^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

d*-^^  Vgned  ^t  Moscow. 

^''''Tn?i  Satl  he  clothed  in  a  hlue 
coat  of  uniform  wool.  Pa^t^V"""'  f 
Se  same  material,  yellow  buttons 
iussar  boots  and  a  three-cornered 
S  In  summer  they  shall  change 
Sr  woolen  clothes^to  those  of  nan- 

''"m  that  time  the  pupils  w^e  "pen- 
-mnnaires  "  Hence  tlie  uniform. 
F^m  1823  girls  were  received  as 
at  the  Conservatory.  They 
Te'rf  se^p'arated  ^^or.  t^J 
Dils  by  the  stem  edict  of  Ch^^r^f: 
^ho  was  then  the  director.  This 
edict  ran  as  follows: 

..,.jcv^!WALL  BE  LODGED,  not  in 

"THEY  SHALL.  B  neighboring 
the  Conservatory,  but  in  ^.^^^„,„e. 
fcuildlng  of   "^tv,lr  lead  them   to   the  1 
The   mistress   f  f         i„\"he  morning, 
echool  at  half-past  eight  1  ^^^^  ,^  I 

They  shall  bring  "^1^%,^^^,^^,  They 
case  they  feel  th«  n*ea  01 
are  absolutely  ^o^-f^'^t^,  ',?reel  and  in 
any  male  P"P'''^"^hail   conduct  them- 
the  school   they  stoU         ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

selves  "«"i^^^'*„,ay  no  one  must  go  to 
to  an  opera  or  Play.  no 
their  hox  to  speak  Wjjj  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Madame.  t'^^.'^f-P" tii^e.  the  chaperon 
tl,em.  From  t""®^*"  in  Paris:  they 
will  take  them  to  walk  in 

walk  two  by  two.  and  they^^ 
bidden  to  stop  In  the  cou  ^  g 
These  young  ladies  J 
o'clock  in  the  winter. 


Irar.h'^rtivr^ne'^oTthT^^atestof 
SeXs  -London_Dailx  Telegraph. 

..PEER   GYNT"   IN    MUNICH  WITH 

4ErL-:^^\^s  p^e^r^^r^d^Iv  - 
Munich   Volks-Schauspielhaus    a  little 

r-^^trutTuteVnTt.es'^'^-.Mu^^^ 

was  made  of  -lho^';«es  and  con 
centrated   lighting.     And,     of  course, 


acting  Is  heavy,  and  the  issue  of  the 
plot  would  be  so  palpable  even  to  one 
who  was  not  familiar  with  the  novel 
that  there  can  be  very  little  excuse  for 
the-  conversion  of  the  book  into  a  film 
at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  why  this 
particular  novel  should  have  been 
selected  for  transformation  Into  a  film. 
The  story  Is  the  least  Interesting  part 
of  the  novel,  as  It  is  the  most  import - 

 J  ant  part  of  the  film,  and  the  characters 

^  were  no  footlights."  There  ^^e  not  sufficiently  outstanding  to  grip 
there  -  wer  ^  gnomes  imagination  of  the  onlooker,  even 

T'^l^r  Hall  of  the  Troll  King.    "Half    jf  they  had  first  managed  to  grip  that 
weird  creatures  emerged  from  J      the  producer.    At  the  same  time,  it 
th     cavern   holes  and   crawled  slimily    must  be  confessed  that  It  was  a  hard 


in 


bidden  to  stop  in  xno^^         ,^  t)ed  at 
J.'ja^lnThe  w\ntJ;"at  10  o'clock 
the  summer^  g  ,„  two  parts 

^^Z::ToXco^^ZX\^  these. 
The    Journa  ist    comme    ^^^^^  > 

K^ld^  To^;  the  nUle  ---ires^^ 
-  „f  r.^^l.rin  tTe^ost  gauant 
manner."  . 

..SCARAMOUCHE'.  of  Slbellus^de- 
.cribed  as  "a       t  ot  in^tur  ^^^^ 

drama  --•'y':^^'l^:Z^^.  "met  with 
show  and  Pl^^tic  Sjo  1 
,t,ccess  at<;openhagen  ^^hen  ^^^^ 
duced  by^^'oalsen  Fo-tm  j^^^g  to 

hardt  had  refused  to  have  a 
rlo  with  it. 


...  in  the  dim  darkness  uttering 
^  L  Jrios  The?e  Is  something  to  be 
^*['  or  he  >?unich  way  of  doing  the 
u  got  nearer  to  Ibsen's  mean- 
ine  nrobabb-,  and  nearer  to  the  truth 
•"^^  "^^n  the  death  of  Ase.  red  sunset 
.treamed  through  an  unseen  window  on 
the  o  p  «ide  onto  the  bed,  half-turned 
to  face  the  audience.  The  Ase  was  an 
oTd  ifunlch  favorite,  an  actress  with, 
an  e^^traordinary  mobile  face  and 
humorous  eyes.  Hers  was  an  APrill 
Sf^.e:  halt  tearful,  half  sunny^  Sh« 
^oiak  petui.nf,y.  like  a,^^h'ld  and 
like  a  child,  tired  and  a  little  fretful, 
tient  to  sleep  at  last.  The  seashore 
-y/B^tte-i.  perhaps  for  political 

I  ■  ••is  usual  In  German  productions,  the 
love  "cene  In  the  tent  was  carried  so 
'  far  as  to  leave  little  to  the  imagination. 
The  Anitra.  a  robust  young  lady,  danced 
and  postured  ungracefully.  The  Sphinx 
scene  ■'«v-as  rather  too  naive.  It  had  an 
unashamed  box  of  bricks  look  to  •  it.  1 
From  this  a  quick  change  to  the  mad- 
house «cene  was  managed  In  the 
simplest  way.  ^Tiile  the  Sphjnx  van- 
ished Into  the  fles.  the  white-robed 
maniacs  were  running  on  from  the 
^■^ss  dragging  a  tall,  black  railing 
across  the  stage  with  which  they  ahut 
themselves  into  the  back  hal.. 

"The  shipwreclKscene  showed  half  a 
deck   in     silhouette     intensely  black 


task  for  a  French  firm  to  transform 
the  noveT  of  an  author  so  English  as 
Dickens  into  a  film  which  was  eventu- 
ally to  be  shown  to  British  audiences. 
It  Is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
, eluded    them    altogether.    An  English 
producer    might    as    well    attempt  to 
transmute  a  novel  by  Anatole  France 
into  a  film  and  show  It  in  Paris.   It  is 
merely  a  Question  of  national  tempera- 
ment   "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  Is 
interesting  as  an  example  of  a  cont  - 
nental  idea  of  a  work  of  Dickens,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  good  entertainment.— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 


"FOX  FARM,"  A  BRITISH  FILM,  has 

"the  virtues  and  defects  of  the  char- 
acteristic British  production.  It  Is  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  too  sentimental,  and 
while  it  avoids  the  besetting  American 
sin  of  excessive  pretentiousness,  some- 
times goes  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Sometimes  it  narrowly  misses  descents 
Into  bathos.  Otherwise,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  „H.„<.r,tal 

The  story,  apart  from  Its  sentimental-  , 
ism,  is  quite  gripping,  the  delineation  of 
the  leading  characters-and  of  several 
of  the  minor  ones-is  admirable    and  j 
?he  acting  excellent.    A  word  should, 


stealing  dogs  and  beating  his  children 
The  children  are  taken  away  from  him 
by  a  benevolent  young  couple.  They 
pay  him  £2  a  week  as  long  as  he  treats 
his  daughter  well.  He  stops  stealing 
dogs,  buys  her  one,  for  which  he  Is 
arrested  on  account  of  his  known  dis- 
position. In  prison  he  resolves  to  be  a 
good  father.  "We  have  already  had 
frequently  to  complain  of  the  common- 
place and  often  actually  illiterate  sub- 
titles that  accompany  so  many  films, 
and  it  is.  therefore,  all  the  more  pleas- 
ing to  find  in  this  film  that  the  letter- 
press is  not  only  written  in  tolerable 
English,  but  Is  throughout  quietly 
humorous.  It  Is  written  in  excellent 
taste,  and  good  taste  distinguishes  the 
whole  film.  It  is  not  a  great  produc- 
tion, but  It  has  been  treated  with  such 
evident  sympathy  and  understanding  | 
that  it  Is  certainly  very  pleasing." 

The  firm  of  "Ideal"  is  soon  issuing  a 
new  film  called  "Conquering  the  Alps,'" 
which  describes  in  detail  an  ascent  of 
the  Jungfrau.  While  the  film  was  being 
taken  one  of  the  party  who  were  being 
photographed  was  nearly  killed  by  fall- 
ing Into  an  ice  crevice,  another  fell  and 
broke  his  thigh,  and  the  man  who  took 
the  pictures  was  burled  In  an  avalanche. 

NOTES  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS  IN   ENGLAND  AND 
ELSEWHERE 

The  10  weeks'  season  of  Promenade 
concerts  at  Queen's  hall,  which  began 
Aug.  12.  will  end  on  Oct.  21.  The  list  of 
British  works  includes  74  compositions 
 84  orchestral,  7  vocal  and  3  instru- 
mental by  41  composers.  "The  com- 
posers and  the  number  of  works  by 
which  they  are  represented  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

"Bantock  (3).  Bax  (2),  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett (1).  Bliss  (1),  Boyce  (1).  Frank 
Bridge  (1),  Butterworth  (1),  Eric  Coates 
(1),  Coleridge  Taylor  (4),  Cowen  (1), 
Walford  Davles  (1),.  Dellus  (2),  Elgar 
(10),  Farrar  (1),  Balfour  Gardiner  (2). 
Edward  German  (3).  Armstrong  Glbbs 
(1)  Goo.ssens  (2),  Grainger  (2).  Harty 
a)  Holbrooke  (1),  Hoist  (2),  Herbert 
Howells  (1),  John  Ireland  (1).  Laurence 
(1)  J  B.  McEwen  (2),  MacCunn  (1). 
Mackenzie  (3),  O'Neill  (1),  Parry  (2), 
Montague  Phillips  (3),  Percy  Pitt  (1), 
Purcell  (2),  W.  H.  Reed   (1),  Sargent 

(1)  Ethel  Scarborough  (1),  Ethel  Smyth 

(2)  '  Sullivan  (4).  Vaughan  Williams  (1). 
Alfred  Wall  (1).  Gerard  Williams  (1). 
Several  orchestral  arrangements  by  Sir 
Henry  J.  Wood  are  also  included  in  tlie  ] 

programs."  But  Is  not  Mr.  Grainger 
now  an  American  citizen 

AT  THE  GLASTONBURY  FESTIVAL 
this  year  the  chief  event  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  music-drama  by  Rutland 
Boughton,  a  setting  of  the  "Alcestis"  to 
a  libretto  adapted  from  Murray's  trans- 
lation of  Euripides.  John  Blow's  "Venus 
and  Adonis"  and  a  ballet  with  music  by 
Mozart  are  also  on  the  programs. 

At  the  Gloucester  Festival  three  or- 
gan pieces  especially  composed  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time:  Stanford's  Fan- 
tasia on  Perry's  hymn-tune.  "Interces- 
sion." W.  H.  Reed's  Toccata  in  D.  and 
Brewer's  "Paean  of  Praise"  (Rltornello 
and  Fugue).  Elgar  has  written  a  spe- 
cial organ  part  to  his  orchestral  tran- 
scription of  a  Bach  fugue.  "I  have  al- 
ready announced  that  Sir  Edward  El- 
gar's  orchestral  version  of  the  Pantasal 
which  precedes  the  Fugue  will  be  played 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Gloucester  Fes- 
tival. Thus  during  the  festival  three 
new  organ  piieces,  two  new  orchestral 


workSi  the  Bacli 

present  form,  two  uorli--., 
and  one  choral  work  practically  rewrit- 
ten will  ho  produced,  so.  that  the 
Bi'archer  after  novelty  should  be  Bat- 
Isflpd,  and  the  'true-blue  Briton"  school 
appeased  by  the  fact  thot  the  whole  of 
thepe  works,  save  only  Bachs',  are  by 
native  composers.  It  Is  highly  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  number  of 
stewards  Is  enormously  increased,  and 
that  already  more  serial  tickets  have 
been  sold  than  were  disposed  of  during 
the  whole  of  1913." 


News  comes  from  Vienna  that.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  artists  named  on  the  ad- 
vance prosrrajn  of  the  International 
Chamber  Music  Performances  In  Salz- 
burg, three  very  distlngulslied  artists 
have  consented  to  participate.  Prof. 
Carl  Frledberg.  the  German  pianist,  and 
M,  .Tosoph  Silgetl,  the  Hungarian  vio- 
linist, who  Is  Marteau's  successor  as 
head  of  the  master-class  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory,  will  play  the  Ernest  Bloch 
violin  sonatas  for  the  first  time  In  Eu- 
rope, and  Signer  Mario  Cortl,  the  Italian 
violinist,  win  play  the  Sowerby  violin 
sonata  wItJi  the  composer.  Slgnor  Corti 
Is  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  con- 
temporary Italy,  whilst  Messrs.  Frled- 
berg  and  Szlgetl  are  among  the  most- 
sought-after  virtuosi  at  present  on  the 
continent — London  Dally  Telegraph. 

IS     ENTHUSIASM    FOR  OUTDOOR 

oports  and  the  widespread  facilities  for| 

Indulging  It  going  to  take  the  best  of 
the  gilt  off  the  seaside  concert  parties' 
gingerbread?  Some  of  our  sunimer  holi- 
day fintertalners  already  foresee  a 
rather  unsatisfying  season  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  and  it  Is  to 
sport — coupled  with  the  longer  evenings 
of  daylight  saving — that  they  attribute 
the  prospective  decline.  Few  concert 
promoters,  it  Is  said,  are  now  able  to 
count  on  the  thousand  or  so  of  profit 
that  was  formerly  not  unusual  from  a 
season  at  a  popular  resort,  and  there 
Is,  of  course,  a  consequent  lessening  of 
reward  for  Individual  members  of  the 
troupes. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Mark  Hajnbourg  has  written  "How  to 
Become  a  Pianist"  (published  by  C. 
Arthur  Pearson  Ltd.,  3s  6d.)  "We  can 
only  be  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Ham- 
bourg  for  his  courage  In  saying  plain 
things  plainly,  and  for  giving  so  pro- 
fusely of  the  wealth  of  his  valuable  and 
unique  experiences.  Such  chapter  head- 
ings as  'Preparing  for  the  Pianist's 
Career,'  'How  to  Practise,'  'On  Fingering 
and  Memory,'  'Common  Mistakes,'  'Play- 
ing in  Public'  'How  to  Choose  and  Care 
for  a  Piano,'  give  some  Idea  of  the 
wide  field  which  he  covers  in  his  book. 
There  is  also  a  specimen  lesson  on  the 
first  movement  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata, 
which  gives  great  insight  into  his  own 
mentality  and  methods,  and  at  the  end 
extracts  from  the  exercises  which  he 
himself  uses  daily.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  read  between  the  lines  how  steeped 
Is  the  uTiter  In  the  tradition  associated 
with  the  najTie  of  Leschetitzky,  and  how 
faithful  he  is  to  that  great  teacher's 
memory." 

RECENT  ENGLISH  SONGS  approved 
by  the  Dally  Telegraph:  Peter  War- 
lock's "Captain  Stratton's  Fancy" 
(words  by  Masefield).  and  "Good  Ale" 
(an  anoymous  poem  said  to  be  pf  the 
15th  century.  "Such  verses  as  these 
that  begin — Captain  Stratton's  Fancy: 

Oh.  gome  are  fond  of  red  wine  and  gome  are 

fond  of  white. 
And  some  aie  all  tot  dancing  by  the  pile 
nioonllsht 

I  But  rum  alone'9  the  tlPDle  and  the  heart'* 

deliKht 

I    Of  tbe  old.  bold  mate  of  Henry  Morgan. 

(Ml,  »(vme  are  fond  of  Spanish  wine  and  some 
nr»'  fonii  of  Fronch. 
And  eome'll  swallow  t«y  and  stuff  fit  only 
for  a  wench. 
But  I'm  for  right  Jamaica  till  I  roll  beneath 
^      the  bnnch.  I 

8«ys  the  old.  boW  mate  of  Henry  Morjaa— 
cry  out  for  a  tune,  and  Mr.  Warlock 

supplies  It.  a  right  hefty  one.  complete 
with  accompaniment.  There  is  a  slightly 
perverse  touch  of  the  old  English  carol 
I  in  his  treatment  o(  'Good  Ale.'  a  fact 
that  will  not.  one  feeis  sure,  prejudice 
the  average  singer.  To  Augemer's  cata- 
logue have  also  been  added  new  set- 
tings of  Maseficld's  'Vagabond'  and 
Housman's  'A  Shropshire  Lad'  (six 
songs  separately  Issued),  by  John  Ire- 
land. Of  Mr.  Ireland's  settings.  'Lads- 
love'  Is  unfortunate  in  Its  ending — a 
curious  lapse  into  triviality — and'The 
Lent  Lily'  (a  thing  of  beautiful  tex- 
ture) in  its  resemblance.  In  a  promin- 
ent phrase,  to  an  Important  phrase  In 
George  Butterworth's  'Is  my  team 
ploughing?'  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  re- 
mark that  the  resemblance  should  hap- 
pen to  occur  In  treating  the  same 
Housman  cycle,  though  the  poems  con- 
cerned are  not  the  same.  Of  new  songs 
lately  to  hand  from  Metzlcr  &  Co.  those 
bearing  the  names  of  Katharine  Barry, 
Nellie  Simpson  and  Raymond  Lough- 
borough are  also  as  English  as  they 
can  be.    Not   for  many  months  have 


we  Been~a  balTad'so  well  written  as  Mr. 
Loughborough's  'Captain  Danny.'  Here 
is  a  breezy  song,  written  by  on«  who 
believes  that  the  first  quality  of  a  song 
Is  singableness — a  song  that  has  both 
.strength  and  dignity,  qualities  rare 
enough  In  combination.  More  songs  of 
this  type  and  we  would  hear  fewer 
nasty  remarks  about  the  roytlty  ballad. 
.Stalner  and  Bell's  list  has  been  aug- 
mented by  new  songs  from  Richard  H. 
Walthew,  Edward  C.  Balrstow  and 
Henry  Tlltman.  'Music,  when  soft 
voices  die.'  In  the  setting  made  by  the 
last-named,  may  be  conventional  music 
enough,  but  It  has  a  delicacy  and  frag- 
rance  that  are  attractive." 


OLIVER  MADOX  HUEFFER  WRITES 
AMUSINGLY  ABOUT  THE  MANEGE 
DUBARRY 

(From  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
If  you  should  happen  to  visit  the  Folre 
de  Saint-Cloud  or  that  of  Versailles  or 
even  that  of  Pantm,  or  Indeed  any  one 
of  half  a  hundred  other  suburban  and 
provincial  fairs,  you  will  almost  cer- 
tainly become  aware  of  M.  Dubarry. 
If  you  do  not  meet  him  In  person  you 
can  always  recognire  him  by  the  cows 
that  are  an  Imposing  feature  of  his 
manege.  They  are  rather  skittish  cows, 
with  gilded  horns,  tongues  which  pro- 
trude from  their  mouths,  and  the  neat- 
est of  saddles.  Nevertheless  they  are 
not  without  dignity,  as  you  can  judge 
from  the  solemnity  with  which  they 
curvet  on  their  appointed  path  so  that 
not  the  smallest  or  most  nervous  of  citi- 
zens need  fear  a  fall  from  their  com- 
fortable backs  even  when  the  steam 
organ  shrieks  Its  loudest  and  the  car- 
rousel reaches  the  highest  speed  that 
can  possibly  be  expected  for  60  cen- 
times. But  we  are  forgetting  M.  Du- 
barry. 

M.  Dubarry  Is  worthy  of  respect  from 
young  and  old.  and  for  many  reasons. 
For  one  thing,  he  Is  a  survival,  and  sur- 
vivals are  always  respectable.    For  an- 
other, he  lives  in  the  neatest  of  mov- 
able  houses,   own  sister,   if  Indeed  it 
be  not  the  great  original  itself,  to  that 
immortalized    by  (Mrs.    Jarley's  Wax- 
works.    Tou  will  always  find  it  close 
to  the  carrousel.    It  is  freshly  painted 
in  white  with  a  green  stripe,  and  it  has 
a  little  window,  with  a  neat  curtain, 
and  a  green  door.    It  has  even  a  smart 
brass  knocker,  just  as  had  Mrs.  Jarley, 
wltich  is  the  more  remarkable  since  I 
seriously  doubt  if  you  could  find  an- 
other brass  knocker  anywhere  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
'  And,  again,  as  in  Mrs.  Jarley's  home, 
I  the    little    brass    knocker    knocks  in- 
I  numerable  double  knocks  all  the  time 
when  the  Manege  Dubarry  is  moving 
j  from  fair  to  fair  along  the  cobblestones 
[  that  pave  the  arteries  of  France. 
I    It  Is  true  that  there  are  differences., 
I  For  one  thing,  M.  Dubarry's  home  bears 
I  a  very  striking  sign,  repeated  on  eitheij 

i  side  In  the  neatest  ol  Gallic  script^ 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  "Manega 
Dubarry."    For  another,  you  will  very 

'  seldom  find  M.  Dubarry  within  it,  but 
must  seek  him  at  the  nearest  coni«4? 
cafe,  where  you  will  d'jubtless  find  Zl^ 
drinking  cognac  a  Teau.  "This  itn- 
French  because  unthrifty  habit  I  my- 
self believe  he  learnt  from  some  Eng- 
lish clown  or  acrobat  with  whom  .  -t 
some  time  he  came  in  contact,  or  pt/r- 

I  haps  employed.  For  at  one  time,  as 
you  will  learn  If  you  tail:  to  him  for 
more  than  five  minutes.  M.  Dubarry 
occupied  worthily  a  very  much  more 
splendid  sphere  than  is  his  at  present. 
iHe  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  sort  of 
Barnum  among  the  minnows  of  circus 
I  ownership.  Now  he  owns  only  the 
I  Manege  Dubarry.  and.  he  will  tell  you, 
does  not  expect  to  own  that  very  long. 

COWS  AND  SAUCEPANS 

The  Manege  Dubarry,  which  Is  today 
reduced  to  the  one  carrousel  (Anglice, 
merry-go-round) — the  swiris-boata  hav- 
ing been  seized  by  unfriendly  creditors  ' 
only  last  spring  at  Courbevoie.  a  suburb 
of  accursed  memory — works  very  hard 
for  its  living.  Not  only  does  it  etern- 
ally revolve  upon  its  own  axis,  to  the 
strains  of  the  steam  organ.  When  it 
Is  not  revolving  It  Is  perambulating  the 
high  roads  of  France  at  the  tail  of  the 
same  traction  engine  which  in  its  sta- 
tionary moments  provides  it  at  once 
with  revolutionary  power  and  bolshe- 
vistic music.  There  cannot  be  a  fair 
in  all  France — and  there  are  very  many 
of  them — in  which  it  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  reVolved.  There  cannot 
be — especially  in  view  of  the  dwindling 
population — more  than  a  few  thousand 
children  In  all  Prance  who  have  not  at 
some  time  or  other  solemnly  revolved, 
upon  Its  sportive  cows,  in  fact  or  rev- 
erie, according  to  the  state  of  the  ex- 
chequer. It  Is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  there  are  saucepans,  to  keep  the 
cows  in  company — giant  saucepans  in- 
tended for  the  smallest  and  most- timid 
of  revellers,  who  fear  the  dangers  of 
cowmonship,  colossal  saucepans  which 


revolve  updh  their  own  axis,  even  aa 
the  whole  carrousel  revolves,  and  thus 
provide  a  leseon  In  astronomy  which. 
It  Is  to  be  feared,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  their  occupants. 

Place  once  more  to  M.  Dubarry, 
though,  If  It  Is  at  the  corner  cafe,  you 
must  attune  your  ears  to  tragedy.  For 
M.  Dubarry  will  point  out  to  you  that 
cows  ana  saucepans — the  very  steam 
organ  itself— are  alike  doomed;  that  In 
but  a  few  years  or  even  months  the 
fairs  of  France  will  know  them  no 
more.  He  himself,  he  will  say  with 
sorry  self-congratulation,  is  a  survival, 
one  who  has  seen  the  great  days  and 
now  stolidly  awaits  the  end.  M.  Du- 
barry, what  time  he  signals  to  the 
harassed  waiter,  will  give  you  BO  con- 
vincing reasons  for  his  doom.  There  is 
the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  the  entertain- 
ment tax  and  the  avarice  of  a  public 
which  refuses  to  pay  BO  centimes  where 
In  pre-war  days  It  paid  only  10  or  20. 
There  are  the  new-fangled  carrousels 
wherein  the  cows,  and  saucepans  aro 
replaced  by  flying  machines  which 
swing  out  dizzily  at  the  end  of  their 
anchorage,  what  time  the  steam  music 
shrieks  new-fangled  jazz.  ("Dangerous 
things.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed," 
considers  M.  Dubarry.) 

WAITING  FOR  A  MILORD 

Above  all  there  are  the  klnema^,  and 
In  them  Is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Thera 
]  also,  as  you  wUl  find,  if  you  happen  to 
be  a  foreigner,  is  the  root  motive-power 
lof  M.  Dubarry's  discourse.  There  is  an 
amazing  opportunity,  in  his  opinion,  for 
a  new  departure  in  the  fair  business. 
What  of  a  klnema  traveling  with  the 
carrousel  from  fair  to  fair,  spending  the 
winter  in  the  Midi  and  moving  always 
northward  as  the  shadows  shorten? 
There,  by  friend,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  all  fairdora  is  waiting, 
and  if  somo  wealthy  English  or  Amer- 
ican milord — M.  Dubarry  recks  little  of 
ethnology  or  democratic  prejudice — 
chose  to  put  up  a  bagatelle— the  merest 
bagatelle — (M.  Dubarry's  eyes  give  the 
merest  flicker  of  a  glance  in  your  di- 
rection)— there  is  a  fortune  such  as  the 
greatest  profiteers  have  never  dreamed 
of  desiring  nothing  better  than  to  leap 
into  his  pocket. 

Possibly  M.  Dubarry  Is  better  oft  than 
he  suggests.  I  like  to  think  that  he— 
or  more  probably  Mme.  Dubarry,  though 
1  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her — has  a  very  comfortable  has  da 
iaeine  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the 
recesses  of  the  green  and  white  car-! 
avan.  But  I  am  quite  sure,  neverthe- 
less, that  M.  Dubarry's  curveting  cows 
have  long  since  .palled  vipon  him,  that 
he  finds  no  real  satisfaction  in  hi.s  giant 
saucepans,  that,.  In  fact,  whenever  the 
corner  cafe  closes  and  he  tucks  himself 
away  into  the  bed  which  awaits  him, 
his  dreams  are  always  of  that  foreign 
millionaire  who  is  to  put  up  that  baga- 
telle which  shall  turn  the  green  and 
white  caravan  into  a  Palace  of  Midas, 
and  fill  the  investor's  pockets  with 
kinematographic  gold. 

Also,  as  M.  Dubarry  has  pointed  out 
to  me,  such  an  Investment  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  cementing  that  en- 
tente cordiale  so  gloriously  initated 
upon  the  battlefield. 


TANGERINE' 

BHtTBERT   THEATRE— "Tangerine." 

First  performance  in  Boston,  after  two 
years  In  New  York; 

i  Warden    ■William  RUter 

,Tack  Floyd  H»n-y  Piick 

I  Lee  Lorinff  J?''"  ^^'^l 

iFr«l  Allen  Hobart  Oavanaiigrh 

nick   Owens  Vxn-nt.  Cranalt 

Shirley  Palton  -T'llla  Sanderson 

Kate  Allen  C' ^^'ki" 

Blsle  Loring   Rehekah  Cauble 

Mildred  Fiord.  Lo"  .San(ler8on 

 Benlah  Berson 

Clarence'.'. ..'  4*",°^ 

Joe  Perkins  A' ;T.'"^}  ^  °^r. 

Tangerine  police  force  Oaltfonila  lour 

EIGHT  LITTLE)  tVlVBS 
Akamai  Victoria  Miles 

jHuhn.,...  Victoria  TThUe 

Kullknll  Riith  ^J,^\?"?„ 

I  PUikla     .  ..  _  «  Josephine  McNeills 

Ukola  Vlrslnla  BIrmlniham 

Poiliiu  N'e-ene  Swlnton 

Aloha  Jo*"  Broadhnrst 

Aloha,  .'  Florence  Moore  1 

The  unfolding  season  gives  evidence  of  I 
how  our  masters  of  the  theatre  Interpret 
the  desires  of  classic  Boston.  "Nelly 
Kelly,"  "Shuffle  Along,"   "Maytlme  In 
Krin,"  "Tangerine."  to  be  followed  by 
"Sally"   on   Labor   day — the  collection 
shows  our  lofty  brow  bare  of  the  laurel 
that  once  adorned  it.    Judgment  of  the 
purveyors  of  amusements  declares  that 
they  give  us  what  experience  has  proved 
that  we  will  go  to  see.    If  Boston  Is  I 
something  more  than  a  "musical  comedy  | 
town"  how  shall  we  show  It?  | 
Certainly  not  by  staying  away  from  j 
"Tangerine."  A  merry  fable,  the  charm- 
ing Julia  Sanderson,  her  court  of  frol- 
leksome  attendants,  all  too  good  to  be  | 
j  missed,  demand  the  attention  of  those 
!  who  would  support  the  better  things, 
I  even  If  lightsome  of  the  stage.    But  as 
we  t*ke  our  pleasure  with  "Tangerine," 
let  all  those  who  love  the  theatre  swear 


,  .ih  their  breath.f  If  they 

Wi.l.  I.,  lirm  .support  throughout  the  sea- 
son to  every  worth-while  play  that 
.rreets  us.  So  only,  and  to  our  own 
great  advantage,  shall  we  prove  to  the 
magnates  of  Broadway  that  Boston  Is 
once  more  the  good  show- town  of  yora. 

From  Ludlow  street  Jail,  peopled  by 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  have  neglected 
rogularlty  In  the  payment  of  alimony, 
the  scene  skips  to  the  Isle  of  Tangerine, 
where  dwells  the  king  of  eight  wives. 
He  has  established  a  social  order  differ- 
ing from  that  of  these  United  States,  In 
that  there  mere  man  Is  the  dominant 
factor  In  domestic  life.  To  him  ar- 
rive the  members  of  the  Ludlow  Street 
Alimony  Club,  closely  followed  by  their 
ex-wives.  The  happy  paradise  of  man 
falls  prey  to  the  wiles  of  a  more  ex- 
perienced and  sophisticated  society.  As 

j  the  final  curtain  falls  Is  It  a  return  to 

!  Eden  or  an  Exodus? 

The  charm  of  the  amusing  whimsy 
lies  In  the  smiling  satire  at  the  expense 
of  us  and  our/wives.  Sometimes  there 
is  even  an  approach  to  high  comedy, 
American  model.  What  a  pity,  though, 
that  the  string  of  story  got  as  frayed  in 
the  second  act  as  usually  happens  in 
musical  comedy.  There  the  deft  touches 
of  the  rapier  that  figured  in  the  first 
act  even  turned  to  the  resounding 
whacks  of  the  meat  ax;  the  spontaneous 
comedy  turned  to  vaudeville  and  Ita 
ways. 

But  through  all  lasted  tha  Hit  and 

swing  of  the  music,  the  beauty  of  Lee 
Simonson's  sets  and  the  great  charm 
of  Miss  Sanderson.  Her  eyes,  her  faoe, 
her  lithe  body  and  the  allure  of  per- 
sonality all  are  hers  to  a  rare  degree.  To 
all  that  may  be  added  the  singing  of 
Miss  Berson  as  Noa,  and  the  comedy 
of  Frank  Lalor,  already  known  to  Boa- 
ton  In  his  conversational  songs. 

Clean,  amusing,  a  musical  comedy 
with  an  idea  and  a  charming  woman 
well  worth  seeing. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Nothing  But 
the  Truth" — Boston  stock  company. 
First  performance  of  the  season.  The 

cast: 

Clarence  Van  Dnsen  Edward  Damey 

E.  .M.  Ralston  Mark  Kent 

Bishop  Doran  Ralph  Remley 

Dlok  Donnelly  Houston  Rlcharda 

Boh  Bennett  Walter  Gilbert 

Mrs.   Ralston  Anna  Layn« 

Gwen  Ralf*ton  Breta  Nudsen 

Ethel  Claik  Lucille  Adams 

Mahel  Viola  Roach 

Sabel  Lola  May 

Thompson  .Harold  Chase 

That  ever  popular  compSf  by  James 
Montgomery  In  which  Willie  Collier 
scored  such  a  success  was  produced 
last  night  At  the  St.  James  Theatre 
for  the  opening  of  the  second  season  of 
this  playhouse,  which  bids  fair  to  soon 
estF/bllsh  itself  as  the  home  of  the  stock 
company  so  cleverly  selected  by  Mana- 
I  ger  Giles.  There  was  not  a  vacant  seat 
In  the  house  and  from  the  time  the  cur- 
tain arose  on  the  opening  scene  until 
long  after  it  fell  there  was  that  warmth 
of  applause  which  tells  of  true  satisfac- 
tion. 

j    There  was  more  than  an  opening.  It 

was  just  like  an  Old  Home  week,  »ven 
though  the  company  has  had  but  one 
season's  life.  Old  favorites  are  num- 
bered In  the  cast  and  the  newcomers 
were  taken  on  their  face  value  and  made 
to  feel  they  were  like  the  others.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  act  Addison 
Pitt  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and 
the  director  of  the  company  told  his 
audience  that  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
St.  James  Theatre  managem.ent  to  make 
the  stock  company  as  strong  a  favorite 
as  the  old  Boston  Museum  Company 
was.  This  brought  encouraging  applause 
and  as  Mr.  Pitt  presented  each  member 
of  the  company  lie  or  she  was  welcomed 
florally  as  well  as  figuratively.  EJaoh 
member  made  a  speech  telling  of  his 
or  her  feelings  and  all  in  all  it  proved 
one  of  tha  most  notable  evenings  in  re- 
cent theatrical  years. 

Manager  Giles  has  a  well  balanced 
company,  one  which  In  the  weeks  to 
come  will  undoubtedly  live  up  to  all  the 
nice  things  that  have  been  said  about 
their  coming.  In  "Nothing  But  the 
Truth"  they  have  a  vehicle  that  admir- 
ably sets  forth  their  several  talents  and 
the  gayety  of  the  story  Is  accentuated  at 
their  hands. 

Walter  Gilbert  was  the  Bob  Bennett 
and  he  proved  himself  a  master  of 
comedy  In  a  trying  part.  Mark  Kent 
was  the  E.  M.  Ralston  and  added  an- 
other character  to  his  long  list  of  suc- 
cesses. Ralph  Remley  made  an  excel- 
lent Bishop  and  Edward  Damey  was 
the  Clarence  Van  Dusen,  while  Houston 
Richards  apj>eared  In  tha  role  of  Dick 
Donnelly. 

Anna  Layng  was  Mrs.  Ralston.  She 
Is  a  new  comer  and  was  as  she  said 
nervous,  but  she  must  feel  that  here- 
after she  is  playing  to  a  house  filled 
with  friends  across  tha  footlights. 
Eveta  Dudsen,  the  new  leading  lady 
created  a  marked  impression  as  Qwen 
and  gave  indication  of  much  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  Viola  Roach,  a 
Boston  favorite  of  long  standing,  and 
Lola  May  were  also  In  the  cast  doing 
their  bit  as  vaudeville  performers  with 
a  realism  that  was  toiichlng.  Harold 
Chase  completed  the  list  as  Thompson. 


sfcinblancL- 
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Charles  R.  Hector  led  his  orchestra 
which  gave  a  concert  betore  the  per- 
formance which  was  a  feature  of  the 
evening.    Next  week  "Tho  Night  Call 
Ib  the  attraction. 


ON  KEITH'S  BILL 


i 

V    The  program  at  Keith's  this  week  has 
xn  unusual  number  of  good  acts  and 
I     here    Is    plenty    of    variety.  Hermine 
1     Shone  with  a  good  company  has  a  new 
i    fketch,  -Window  Shopping."  that  pro- 
'   vldes  ample  opportunity  for  character 
work  combining  humor  with  a  Dlt  of 
pathos  amid  amusing  surroundings.  J. 
)  Rosamond  Johnson  with  his  troupe  of 
j  colored  musicians  hab  a  musical  chro- 
'  nnlogy,    "'Syncopation."    that   was  en- 
thusiastically greeted  by  the  audience. 
Jt     embraces     everything     from  the 
peculiar    "Spirituals"    to    the  Jazziest 

'^Ot"   another    type    la    the  artistic 
1  playing  of  Erio  Zardo.  concert  pianist. 
-  ■  Maude    Powers    and    Vernon  Wallaci 
'  have  an  amusing  dialogue  with  songs. 
"Georgia  on  Broadway,"  while  in  "Spin- 
ning    Romance."     Will     and  Gladys 
Ahern    take   the   audience    to  Mexico 
J  with   Its  Eongs  and   ropes.   Joseph  E. 
'    Howard    and    Ethelyn    Clark    sing  a 
number    of    Mr.    Howard's    old  songs 
that  are  apparently  still  popular. 

Other  novelty  acts  include  Jean  and 
White  with  a  surprise  collection  of 
I  fantastic  dances;  Burt  Gordon  and 
Gene  Ford  in  a  nonsense  sketch;  Class, 
Manning  and  Class,  tightrope  per- 
formers; and  Aesop's  fable  and  the 
Pathe  news.  

J  /       /  ^  ^ 

ONE  JIMMY  WHISTUER 


It 


The   Spectator '  recently    published  a 
savage  review  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell's  biography  of  Whistler,  so  savage 
that  It   might   have   been    written  by 
Mr.  Bludyer.  the  literary  critic  of  the 
Pa'il  Mall  Gazette,  when  George  War- 
I  rlngton  and  Arthur  Pendennis  were  on 
I  the  staff  of  the  paper  written  by  gentle- 
men for  gentlemen. 
I    The  reviewer  begins  by  saying:  "If 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fennel!  had  deliberately 
set  out  to  damage  the  personal  reputa- 
1  tion  of  Whistler  to  the  greatest  possi- 
1  ble   extent  they  could   not  have  suc- 
!  ceeded  more  perfectly.   ...   We  have 
a  very  Intimate  survey  of  Whistler  and 
the  result  is  to  make  all  admirers  of 
his  art  wish  that  of  his  life  nothing 
was  known." 

The  savagery  Is  ernphaslzed  by  the 
shortness  of  the  review. 

"Whistler  was  described  by  Swinburne 
as   'Clever,   certainly  very  clever,  but 
a  little  viper."     The  viper  consistently 
abused  England  and  the  English,  but 
lived  here.   He  was  never  tired  of  talk- 
ing of  military  affairs  during  the  Boer 
war  and  praising  our  enemies  to  the 
skies,  and  was  always  boasting  about 
West  Point,  but  as  a  young  man  he 
carefully   kept    in    Europe   during  the 
American    civil   war.   His    vanity  was 
unappeasable  and  his  manners  detesta- 
ble; if  he  was  invited  to  a  dinner-party 
he  made  It  a  rule  to  be  very  late,  so 
as  to  call  attention  to  himself.    He  ha- 
bitually abused  the  academy  and  re- 
sented not  being  elected  a  member  of 
it    and  Mr.  Penneil  says  that  his  ex- 
clusion was  the  work  of  ^the  American 
members  of  that  body.   He  quarrelled  j 
with     old     friends    on    the    smallest  ; 
provocation,    especially    If    they  were 
not  ready  at   all   timi-.s    to   bow  down 
and    worship    his    evt  ry    whim.      He  ' 
discarded    the    mistress    whose  beauty 
had     inspired     soine    of    the   finest  of 
his  early  work  and  who  had  befriended 
his   son.   taking   as   her   successor  an- 
other  woman   who   devoted   herself  to 
in  the  days  of  his  lowest  financial 
;  only  to  cast  her  oft  when  he  mar- 

"^'we  infer  from  this  characterization 
that  the  reviewer  did  not  like  Mr. 
Whistler. 


hoih  those  nuSbers,  but  tn  the  directory 
of  1860  (the  first  directory  In  which  h* 
was  listed  as  being  at  that  studio)  and 
in  those  of  1861  and  1862  and  of  1871  to 
1874  he  was  listed  as  being  at  only 
number  173.  In  the  early  part  of  1875 
Washington  street  was  renumbered, 
and  in  the  directories  of  that  and  of  the 
following  years  he  was  listed  as  being 
at  number  333,  which  number,  I  pre- 
sume, corresponded  to  what  was  num- 
ber 173  before  the  street  was  renum- 
bered. After  the  renumbering  of  the 
street,  probably  there  was  an  entrance 
to  the  studio  at  the  number  which  cor- 
responded to  what  was  previously  num- 
ber 163,  though,  as  1  have  said,  in  the 
directories  covering  the  period  after 
the  renumbering  he  was  listed  as  being 
at  only  number  333.  „         o  i 

James  B.  Russell  thinks  that  C.  W.  S. 
is  in  error  in  saying  that  Uie  entrance 
to   Black's   studio,   which   was   at   163  1 
Washington  street,  wa;s  next  to  the  street 
which  C.  W.  S.  speaks  of  as  Province 
House  court,  and  thinks  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  studio  was  next  to  Ordway 
place.   C.  W.  S.  is  right,  and  Mr.  Rus-  l 
sell  Is  wrong;  163  Washington  street  was  j 
next  to  the  street  which  C.  W.  S.  says  | 
that  it  was  next  to,  though  the  name 
o^  the  street  was  Province  court,  not 
i  Province   House  court.    At   that  time 
Province  court  extended  from  Province 
street   to  Washington   street,   and  the 
'street  which  C.   W.   S.    speaks  of  as 
Province  House  court  was  that  part  ot 
Province    court   which    extended  from 
what  is  now  Province  court  to  Washing- 
ton street.    In  or  about  the  year  1899 
that  part  of  Province  court  was  done 
away  with  and  its  site  built  upon. 

The  restaurant  which  C.  W.  S.  speaks 
of  as  "The  Crack  in  the  Wall,"  and  the 
location  of  which  James  B.  Russell  in- 
uuires  for,  was  also  popularly  known  as 
"The  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  but  those  ap- 
pellations were  mere  nicknames.  That 
restaurant  was  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Washington  street,  opposite  the  eastern 
end  of  School  street,  the  entrance  to  it 
being  the  third  entrance  south  of  Spring 
lane,    and    being    numbered    134y2  be- 
fore Washington  street  was  renumbered 
(in  1875),  and  284  after  the  renumbering 
of  the  street.  That  restaurant  was  there 
for  over  30  years,  the  proprietor  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  being  Albert 
Croweii.    The  last  proprietor  was  Her- 
bert R.  Hunting,  who  was  proprietor 
from  1900  to  1902,  in  which  latter  year 
the  building  and  several  buildings  ad- 
joining were  demolished  preparatory  to 
the  erection  of  the  Old  South  building, 
which  now  covers  the  site.   Of  the  per- 
sons who  from  first  to  last  were  propri- 
etors of  the  restaurant  or  were  members 
of  firms  which  were  proprietors  of  it 
Mr   Hunting  is,  I  think,  the  only  sur- 
I  vlvor     ,•  .  ^Uf:  *^'!  SPECTATOR. 


it    bear    to  anything 


curely  founded  in  real  experience." 
"fine  art"  on  the  contrary  is  a  re- 
finement upon  life,  by  no  means -in- 
'herent  in  life  itself.    "K  it  >vere 
otherwise  it  would  be  apparent  m 
our  streets,  our  costumes,  kitchen 
utensils,  churches,  and  department 
stores.   We  have  learned  to  speak  of 
"art  for  art's  sake,"  and  to  leave 
it  out  of  our  daily  life,  precisely  as 
we  make  of  religion  a  Sunday  ob- 
servance, and  leave  it  out  of  our 
banking  and  making  love. 

"Nominally  an  essay  on  the  the- 
atre, this  is  something  more  than 
a  discussion  of  oriental  dancmg:  it 
is  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
Asiatic  civilization. 

ACCORDING  TO  MISS  BLOCH,  the 
theatre  exists  for  "the  h^ 
pressions  of  The  Great  Tale^  for  the 
Lman  Pre-tatlon  of  the  a^ve"^^^^^^^^^ 

of  gods  and  great  men.  ^^^^\^^ 
„o    imitation    of    ev"yda>     1  fe  th^, 

drama  is  not  P^'^'aVs  danced 

.eaiistic  in  gesture 

and  song.     me      >•  i,,dtrment.  He 

gifts-passion,  insight  or  ^^^^^^^^^^  , 

has  no  mmd  to  adu  i  trained 

movement,  for  .1^%,^^^'  '^fnions.  The 
from  childhood  in  the  tiadU.on^^^^^^^^^. 

~ir^:.^Hi^:nc:r:^'" 
£t  E  !^,^hu; 

Tt'of  a  n  "rto  look  upon  lite  with- 
Zl  prejudice  or  passion.  T^^^f^- 
is  a  rite,  not  a  diversion;  a 
Uon   upon  ^^^^ ,-^e^s''thrt- 
S,  Europe  ^a'  no  suspicion  of  the 

theTr'theatres  of  Europe  cynicism 
Jd  idealism  find  every  refinement  of 
expression.  "To  caricature  and  to 
irtpalize  are  both  disparaging  inter- 
pretations of  reality,  and  produce  the 
Sower  ul  evil-realism."  These  theatres 
ire  rich  in  talent  and  serious  effort,  but 
thev  revolve  about  a  dark  sun.' 

••What  is  the  European  tiieatre  to  its 
audience?  Sweets,  bitters,  relaxation, 
txcitement,  the  comforter  of  its  fears 
Ind  doubt;,  the  outlet  of  its  thousand 
extraneous  energies,  the  expression  of 
tvery-  functional,  social  and  spiritual 
disorder  of  the  community.  Thus  it  is 
a  river  of  impurlt>»;  though  in  the  hands 
of  geniuses  it  may  be  touched  witii  light, 
for  the  genius,  an  apparition  of  aspir- 
ing humanity,  indicates  the  distant  per- 
fectton." 


 "  ..     ...     .j^cn  anyinirig 

eastern  that  one  wonders  how  it  got  Its 
name.  Where  there  Is  religious  back- 
ground and  philosophic  structure  in 
the  eastern  performance,  there  is  here 
a  blind   ambition    tor   effect:   the  cii' - 


_( 

,  W.  BLACK'S  s1"UDI0,  "THE  CRACK 
IN  THE  WALL,"  ETC. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
C  W.  S.  Is  right  in  saying  that  there 
IS  at  163  Washington  street  an  en- 
u  i..nce  to  the  studio  which  James  WaJ- 
jlF  lace  Black  had  on  the  west  side  of  that 
.■j'reet.     For  several  years  the  studio 
d  two  entrances,  one  being  at  number 
3  and  the  other  at  number  173, -and 
1  .  obably   it   had   those  two  entrances 
G  iring  the  entire  period  during  which 
Mr.  Black  was  there,  though  he  was 
nut  listed  in  ail  the  Boston  directories 
\ering  the  period  as  being  at  both 
!  -jse  numbers.     In  the  directories  of 
to  1870  he  was  listed  as  being  at 


Mr.  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  of  the  | 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  -written  an 
introduction  to  "Dancing  and  the 
Drama  East  and  West,"  a  little  pam- 
phlet by  Stella  i>.^cb,  published  by 
CrL-ntr>ria.  New  York. 

Miss  Bloch  is  known  in  Boston  as 
e  d-ancpr  of    oriental  dances.  Mr. 
Coomaraswamy,   who   has  vn-itten 
•writh  peculiar  undersUnding  and  in  a 
fascinating  manner  of  Asiatic  arts! 
and  philosophy,  says  that  "nowhere  is 
the  genius  of  the  East  more  clearly 
manifested  than  in  the  theatre;  that  ^ 
Miss  Bloch  speaks  with  authority  on  j 
what  she  has  seen  in  the  East,  that  i 
her  comparison  of  eastern  art  with 
science  is  vvell-considered,  for  "the 
oriental  craftsman  aims  at  explicit 
demonstration  rather  than  elegant 
procedure,  and  the  intrusion  of  per- 
sonal taste  is  to  be  avoided  in  art 
as  the  intrusion  of  personal  bias  is 
avoided    in    science."    The  chief 
qualification  demanded  is  obedience. 
"He    was    not    required    to  be 
a    creature    of    moods,    but  to 
know  his  trade."    There  must  be 
devotion,    but    the    theme    is  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  man.  "Ori- 
ental art  is  not  an  escape  from  life; 
it  is  not  an  interpretation  of  life 
having  any  peculiar  tendency;  it  is  a 
part  of  life  itself  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  art  of  preparing  a  meal  or 
designing  a  motor'  car.    It  is  thus 
entirely  without  affectation  and  se- 


THE  THEATRE  IN  THE  EAST 

The  eastern  actor  is  such  by  caste  and 
heredity  His  education  from  childhood 
includes  all  the  arts  of  speech,  song  and 

*^The'  language  of  the  dance  is  fixed ; 
the  dancer  does  not  invent  gestures, 
*mpose  dance  or  affect  its  scheme^ 
Physical  obedience  is  demanded.  E\ery 
quiver  of  the  hand  and  the  subtlest 
facial  expressions  are  the  result  of 
obea;ence  to  precise  rules.  "The  actor 
never  steps  into  his  part  and  feels  it  i 
for  himself:  such  an  intrusion  of  per- 
Bonalitv  would  at  once  mar  the  spectacu- 
lar and  rhythmic  cfiaracter  of  the  per- 
formance. Hence  the  unassailable  poi»e 
of  the  oriental  actor,  who  is  cool  and  im- 
personal in  the  midst  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate action;  expressing  whatever,  it 
required  without  consuming  his  own 
■oul  by  emotion,  he  is  inexhaustible. 

This  theatre  exists  for  the  great 
drama,  the  epic  peculiar  to  each  race. 
•"In  India  the  actor  who  starts  his  per- 
formance without  having  prayed  Is  con- 
demned in  the  scripture  as  'vulgar 
and  the  audience  witnessing  such  sacri- 
legious exhibitions  fails  under  a  heavy 

''"'The  dancer  studies  all  his  life  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  enormous  literature  , 
of  his  vocation,  not  to  acquire  special  , 
graces    and    facility.      "Every  actor-l 
dancer   in   an  eastern   community  has 
a  control  of  his  medium  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  technic  of  the  one  or  two 
heralded   talents   that   spring  "P  ^ 
century  of  the  European  theatre.    In  In- 
dia or  China  the  multiplication  table  and 
books  of  philosophy  can  be  danced;    but  ^ 
.  stranger  cannot  read  the  meaning  be-  i 
hind  the  symbolization."   The  formality 
Chinese  perfo-:nance  is  so  essen- 
fo'Eis,:  that    a    stranger  cannot 
oex^.  ■    tnfe   movement  of   the   plot,  nor 
know  what  the  emotions  or  the  expres- 
sion of  them  are.    This  is  more  or  less 
BO  throughout  the  easU 

"THAT  ORIti'STAL  DANCING  and 
pantomime  ^^':.^ch  finds  such  e^'trava- 
gant  patronage  on  the  western  .stage  is 
The  most  grotesque  misconstruct.on  of 
the  true  thing.  Whatever  is  per.vjnal. 
sexual  and  gaudy  has 
„ron  in  the  sinuous  gyration  of  the  ori- 
ental dancer."    Moreover,   so  little,  re 


«.   ......^1    »iituiiiv^ii    vui^    ciitfuL:    trie  Cir 

>  talnty  and  masterly  grace  of  the  east- 
ern dancer,  who  forgets  herself  entirely 
JB  the  meanings  sh  ..  embodies,  are  here 
i-eplaced  by  ■•'ysu';  mululations  and  a 
c.i.ciilntpd  ennti"'  '  •■^it  of  the  body  and 

_  of  acw^ti  - 
realms  the  highest  virtue  is  a  de- 
tached, and  special  decorative  sense,  a 
flair  for  design  in  rhythm,  color  and 
line,  and  such  a  talent  is  the  root  and 
flower  of  personality.  But  even  this, 
and  gen>-  are  idols  that  are  made 
out  of  a  =..'-tig  egoism  and  can  never 
attain  to  thaV  Jiure  energy  which  is 
the   fruit  of  the  profoundest  seltless- 

"The  modern-  Indian  Nautch  relates  in 
the  philosophic  esoteric  dance  the  ad- 
ventures and  activities  of  Krishna. 

The  Javanese  theatre,  built  almost 
wholly  on  Indian  tradition,  is  not  so 
severely  a  sign  language.  In  the  shadow : 
theatre  of  Java  is  the  oriental  keynote 
—the  submissiveness  and  complete  im- 
personality of  a  puppet.  In  Gamtiodla 
a  stranger  can  follow  a  story.  Ball  has 
a  pantomime  more  like  pure  dancing 
than  elsewhere  in  the  east.  .  , 

The  little  book  is  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures showing  dancers  of  Ball.  Cnlna. 
Java,  Cambodia,  and  there  Is  a  sketch 
i  of  Isadora  Duncan  apparently  Instruct- 

i'Tn'::nS:ctI:n  with  this  interesting' 
pamphlet,  one  should  read  the  essay  j 
on  dancing  and  pantomime  by  Ludan. 

TANGO   AND  FO:^  TROY 

Camille  de  Rhynal,  At  one  time  a  danc- 
ing partner  of  the  late  Gaby  Desly*, 
1  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  tango 
1  craze  that  possessed  Paris  In  1913,  h&x 
lectured     i"  Lo"<i""-  ^oplnS  revive 
hat  dance,  and  -lowing  how  decormw 
It  might  be.    "He  was  right  in  saying 
haT  the  tango  has  "e-r  caught  on  in 
TTrtffland  as  it  did  imm.ediately  on  the 
IconCent    and  he  was  probably  right 
also  in  saying  that  this  is  a  pity. 

"As  regard*  the  question  of  propriety 
M  de  Rhy-nai  was  on  less  sure  ground. 
He  clalms\hat  the  soclet>.  tango  s  e  ^ 
<!entiallv  a  decorous  dance.  He  wouia 
Te  more  right  if  he  had  ^-^^^X^eT 
society  dance  can  claim  to  be  essen 
tiallv  decorous  or  indecorous— that  all 
dalices  all  kinds  Oeoend  entire  y  a^d 
exclusively  upon  the  dancers.  His  own 
tango,  sirtplifled  down  t°  Hs  f^^r^ 
standard"  steps,  was  very  nearly  as  Inno 
cent  as  the  minuet." 

MAJOR   TAYLOR,   president   of  the 

cine  for  the  ooming  season  will  con 
sWt  of  waltzes,  fox-trots  and  tangos. 

^The  ^ciety  has  set  its  countenance 
very  deflnUe^   against  rowdlness  al,d 
exaggeration..    The  keynote  of  each  of 
the  dances  is-  discretion.  As  regards  ^he 
tan-o    the  most   important  thin^  •was 
ob^ously  to  standardize  its  rnovemen«^ 
The    committee    has   done  .tW« 
slightly  different  lines  from  those  ad-  , 
vo^ated  by  M.  dc  Rhynal.  the  expert 
ParW     But  the  difference  is  very 
l;rght       They    postulate  ,flve  steps 
whereas  he  had  reduced  it  to  four.    The  I 
fifth    however    can  be  regarded  as  a 
fuxury     in  both  cases  it  is  simple  to 
earn    and   is   essentially   graceful  and 
Lu^acttve     Every  effort  is  to  be  made 
?o  popX-'^e  It,  an^  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  -lohieved. 
,  -The-  valse  stays  as  it        or  ratner 
,o  it  has  been  for  some  years— a  com- 
Station   of   the  Boston,   ^  hesitat^n^ 

rikS."'%rep"^.^u^"thr'da^%,^'^as 

Lmonrtr'^eS  by  the  president,  was 
ouiet  and  unexaggerated. 
^  ^The  fox- trot  also  stays,  but  with 
slight  modifications.  It  was  "Oticeab  e 
that  Major  Taylor  danced  it  on  nis 
toes  A  ereat  many  people  dance  now- 
adays with  their  heels  to  the  ground^ 
He  made  it  into  a  long,  even  gliding 
danc?.  making,  as  the  best  fancers  al- 
ways do.  very  long  steps.  A  note  that 
wm  be  of  interest  to  actual  practition- 
er"  of  the  dance  is  that  the  time  should 
te  (to  express  It  as  best  I  mav)  one^ 
two-one,'  and  hot,  as  is  often  seen, 
Jre-one'-two.'  The  accent  shou  d  be  on 
the  last  and  not  the  first  beat." 

Ihe  Uleal  band  combination  for  tangos 
and  fox-trots,  according  to  Maj.  Taylor 
fs  a  quartet  of  piano,  violin,  saxophone 
'  and   the  drum,  cymbals  and  c.gar-box 
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VARIOUS  COMMENTS  ON 
THE  LAST  MUSICAL  SEASON 
IN  LONDON 

The    Daily    Telegraph    reviewing  the 

neither  beginning  nor  ending  in  a  blaze 

"There  has  been  nothing  to  get  wildly 
-xcRed  about,  nothing  to  c^use  any  o 
;,s  to  flv  at  one  another's  throats  in  a^n 
attempt- to  prove  that  -and-so   s  or  =^ 
not,    a   great    comoo.ser  -  the  ^r^,lte 


truly.  « hrii  thorp  ,1 
iirj  worth  (iKhtlnjf  ovf 
'>i4aln»,   there   ciinnot  1 


r-.  but 
ii'atcd. 
bus  bi  CM  noth- 
vor  In  rnuxU-'s 
>.v«.iiin,  mcit-  .ivMin.L  be  very  ^nuch 
i.it  Is  worth  renilllnB  In  thp  way  of  a 
iidmark.  One  nlmciRt  ?l(Ch»  for  the 
lyr.  not  so  far  ^dlstjint  after  all,  whon 
i  -haril  Straus — onp  of  thp  forelpn  notn-  I 
litlos  who  havp  paUl  us  n  visit  In 
I.  season  now  ended — first  appeared  In 
!;■  midst  and  sot  us  sriual>l>!infT  as  to 
'lether  ho  really  was  Colossus  or  a 
I  irlatan — ye  Sfodsl  think  of  "K^  Thi>se 

■  re  brave  days,  when  we  muslr-entliu- 
sts  were  all,  so  to  speak,  Glueklsts  or 

n  rlnnlsts,  and  were  prepared.  If  need 
to  iro  to  the  stake  In  vindication 
the  ^alth  that  was  In  us.  No  douht 
.  shall  be  so  prepared  again  when 
II-  preat  man — ^vhonr>soever  he  may  be 
iwlms   into  our  ken   and   the  shout 

■  s  up  once  more,   "Hats  off,  gentle- 

■  n.  a  penlus."    May  I,  for  one,  be  there 
>  hear  It. 

^^e^lnwhlle  It  has  to  be  recorded  that 
1  ■  past  mii.s1(<al  ^teason  has  not  even 
•  uRht  us  tile  fleetlnfir  diversion  of  a 
newal    of     hostilities     between  the 
;  r  .ivinskyites    and    the  antl-.'Jtravin- 
>  ites.    For  that,  presumabl.v,  we  must 
issps^  our  souls  In  patience  until  the 
uich-discussed  composer  of  "Sacre  du 
rintemps"  brings  or  sends  us  a  brand- 
1  w  work.  We  are  promised  in  the  near 
I  Mire  a  hearing  of  his  little  opera- 
uiilque.  'Mavra,'  but  the  visit,  a  few 
loiiths  agn.  of  the  representative  Hun- 
arlan    composer   <and   pianist),  Bela 
iartok,   afforded   the   London  eonnois- 
8ur  a  mild  excitement.    The  medium, 
owever,  in  which  he  chose  principally 
1  be  tested  was  too  limited  In  Its  ap- 
eal  to  do  more  than  provoke  dlsous- 
lon  among:  the  few.    With  what  one 
lay  call  the  general  body  of  concert- 
oers  the    composer    did    not    (?et  on 
peaking  terms,  so  that  his. music,  how- 
ver  conducive  to  argument,  was  ne^er 
■Idely  criticised.    Neither  did  the  ap- 
earance   of  that  young  musical  hot- 
ead.  Serge  Sergei  Prokovlev,  when  he 
aiiie  to  play  his  new  piano-concerto  in 
',  at  one  of  the  London  Symphony  or- 
hestra  concerts,  under  Albert  Coates, 
ause  any  bones  to  be  broken.    As  hlx 
wn  chief  Interpreter  he  certainly  per- 
irmed   prodigies  of  valor.      But  his 
earers  did  not  take  sides,  or  (meta- 
hortcally)  smite  their  adversaries,  as 
id  some  of  those  who  attended  the  per- 
>rmances  last  year  of  his  'Cboul-  by 
tie  Russian  ballet. 


>.'■•  iK«8  to  take  the  heaviflesi' 

uii;  Ml  lii.iliriis  without,  fui  to  speak,  let- 
ting him  lose  any  woiglit.  The  limbs 
move  with  an  unaccustomed  litheness; 
but  they  arc  still  the  limbs  of  a  giant, 
not  of  a  (lancing  master." 


ONE  MORE  QUOTATIO.M  from.  Mr. 
Newman's  article:  "In  a  group  of 
Strauss  songs  Mme.  Koenen  <;ould  not 
be  wholly  lilamed  for  the  Impatience 
one  fell;  here  the  siiirit  of  dullness 
himself  has  laid  booby  traps  for  singer 
and  heareriJ.  There  Is  nothing  more 
boring  in  music  than  the  dull  didactic. 
Songs  like  'Hcfrelt'  and  'Huhe  melne 
Seele'  no  doubt  do  credit  to  the  good- 
ness of  Strauss'.s  heart  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  moral  lessons  he  learned 
at  his  mother's  knee;  but  why  he 
should  choose  music  as  a  medium  for 
Ills  tedious  ninralizlng  is  more  than  one 
can  understand.'" 


ERNEST  NEWMAN  WROTE  that  It 
■as  perishing  "for  the  lack  of  what  a 
'i-'-vlctorian  humorist,  touring  France, 
sed  to  call  darjong.  There  Is  still  a 
lir  number  of  people  hardy  enough  to 
ndure  an  afternoon's  or  evening's  mu- 
c  if  they  are  relieved  of  ,the  burden  of 
lying  for  It;  but  the  double  burden  of 
stening  and  paying  is  too  much  for 
le  average  man.    A  full  house  now  is 

suspicious  thing:  It  moves  the  eXperi- 
K-ed  to  oynlcal  comment.    It  Is  really 

distinction  to  play  to  empty  benches 
t  present:  it  may  not  help  you  to  pay 
f  the  overdraft  at  your  banker's,  but 
:  any  rate  It  shows  that  you  are  too 

g  to  stood  to  bribing  the  deadhead 
)  come  ajtd  hear  you.    There  is  a  story 

lid  of  a  well-known  pianist — the 
•ightest  wit  among  living  musicians— 
■  whom  a  colleague  was  lamenting  that 
"  (the  colle.-r^ue)  was  feeling  very 
red,  and  would  like  to  have  a  month" 

I  the  Riviera,  but  could  not  afford  it 

II  tell  you  how  to  make  the  money  '■ 
M  pianist  No.  1.  'How?'  asked  pianist 
o  2.  "By  giving  two  recitals  less  next 
ason.  was  the  answer." 


IN  THE  COURSE  of  his  article  \e 
)mmented  on  the  small  audience  at 
ihlo  Casals's  concert.  "He  was  in  his 
•eatst  form;  it  was  on^  of  those  oc 
isions  when  the  poor  critic  feels  his 
icupat.on  gone.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
at  any  other  -cellist  has  ever  had  such 
uscular  and  nervous  control  of  his 
■w.  Casals's  piano  is  ravishing  In  its 
•llcacy;  his  pianissimo  is  so  Incredibly 
le  that  we  wonder  how  the  'cello  can 
;  It.  He  can  even  perform  the  greatset 
n-acle  ol  a.11  on  the  'cello-play  a  rapid 
rtlssimo  that  does  not  make  the  in- 
rument  sound  like  a  buzz-.saw  in  de- 
lum.  I  suppose  Ca.sals's  playing  is  the 
arest  thing  to  singing  that  the  'cello 
s  even  given  us.  We  are  used  to  deli- 
te  inflections  on  the  violin;  but  for 
e  heavier  'cello  to  reproduce  these  In- 
■ctions  in  aU  their  delicacy  Is  wonder- 
1.  In  some  old-world  music— Handel 
mmartlni,  and  Bacli— Casals  did 
erythins  we  knew  he  would  do-  but 
rliaps  the  most  interesting  experience 
all  was  his  playing  (with  M.  Marcel 
1  nipi,  who  was  thoroughly  at  one  with 
1  In  everything)  of  a  Brahms  'cello 
ta.  .Anything  less  like  the  ordinary! 
.■<lims  performance  could  hardly  be 
agined;  yet  tliough  the  roughness  was 
ken  out  of  the  music  the  strength  re-  ' 
lined.  Casals  Is  an  ai-tlst  of  far  too 
le  iin  intelligeiR-e  to  make  the  mla- 
ke  the  over-grooming  and  over-bar- 
'■mg  i^rahmK:  one  or  two  of  our  con- 
ctors  have  done  that  during  ttie  last 
■  a"<i  made  him  and  them- 


PARIS  CABARETS 

(I'^roni   the   Manchester  Guardian) 
There    are    two    qualities    about  the 
genuine  cabaret  wHilch  make  it  unlikely 
that  this  sort  of  thing  would  ever  have 
a  vogue  in  England;  one  is  that  it  is 
very  small,  the  other  that  its  Interest 
depend*  upon  the  spokeri  word,  without 
any   action    or   trappings,   or   dress,  or 
even  anything  to  speak  of  in   the  way 
of   music.     When    tiie   ver.?es   are  not 
frankly  spoken,  the  tune  which  is  played 
by  tjje  piano  at  the  side  of  the  little 
platform  is  a  quite  disCa.nt  accompani- 
ment with  which  the  singer  only  occa- 
sionally takes  the  trouble  to  accord,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  generally  the  same  tune 
— if  it  can  be  called  a  tune  at  all.  AVhen 
the  half-dozen  performers  who  make  up 
the    whole    strength    of    the  company 
adopt  any  kind  of  costume  beyond  the 
ordinapj*  clothes  in  which  you  iiave  .lust 
seen  them  drinking  or  assisting  to  serve 
drinks  in  the  bar,  it  is  a  purely  con- 
ventional  indication   of  disguis'e,  added 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that  In  wWch  the 
Follies   used    to   show   you   what  they 
meant  by  putting  on  a  tail  coat  over 
their  Pierrot  dress.     The  importan^ie  .of 
iLhe  spoken  word  is  even  more  peculiarly 
French.     .\n  English  actor,  on  the  rare 
occasions   when   he  recites  a  piece  of 
poetry,    chooses   a   piece   to   which  he 
thinks  he  can  give  dramatic  effect.  The 
French    nctor    chooses    a    poem.  The 
centre  of  French  acting  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  pure  and  very  subtly 
modulated    diction.      Much    of '  French 
play-writing  is  not  dramatic  at  all,  but 
just  excellent  talk.    The  delight  of  the 
French    in    hearing    words  beautifully 
.opoken  is  shown  not  only  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  Alexandrines  In  tragedy, 
but  by  the  way  in  which  an  audience 
1  sit  tliirough  a  long  "poetic  matinee" 
at    the    Comedie-Francaise    when  the 
program  consists  not  of  a  play  but  of 
a  succession  of  spoken  poems. 

The  other  peculiar  quality  about  the 
cabaret  is  that  it  is  small.  The  hest 
restaurants  in  Paris  are  srhall.  The 
Frenchman  prefers  them  so,  and  the 
intimacy  of  individual'  attention  which 
he  expects  from  his  cook  he  also  .seeAs 
In  the  man  who  recites  'coplcal  vsr.-'es 
to  him  or  tells  him  funny  stories.  In 
fact  the  very  Impropriety  upon  which 
much  of  the  wit  of  the  cabaret  depends 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  l.-irsfer 
theatre.  The  Frenchman  will  accept 
it  and  enjoy  It  if  it  has  the  personal 
and  Irresponsible  .quality  of  a  thing 
said  from  one  chair  to  another  in  a 
room,  but  would  resent  it — as  £  h?.ve 
heard  him  resent  it — when  It  is  glv»n 
a  larger  publicity.  He  likes  to  re- 
spond, but  not-tt)  guffaw. 

Unfortunately  the  foreigner,  even 
when  he  comes  to  Paris,  hardly  ever 
goes  to  the  most  characteristic  cabar- 
ets. He  is  tempted  by  the  larger  ones, 
in  the  largest  streets,  with  the  most 
brilliant  electric  lights  and  the  fullest 
audiences.  He  feels  uncomfortable  if 
he  goes  to  a  place  where  the  performer 
is  no  farther  from  him  than  the  length 
of  his  umbrella,  and  where  the  audience  ! 
is  so  small  that  he  Is  bound  to  assume' 
some  personal  relation  to  that  perform- 


never  ,     hut    m..\'r.s  ,,,  . 

and  swiH  toward  ilic  catastropii.-,'  An- 
other dee.-ired  that  the  tie/itment  was 
very  Fi  i  n.  h  In  Its  progress  and 
deniaiement— an  admirable  piece  of 
criticism.  Another  whispered  during 
the  one  and  only  Interval  that  he  didn't 
like  Iftgo  one  bit,  because  In  talking 
directly  to  the  audience  whilst  solilo- 
quising he  destroyed  the  Illusion  to  the 
looker-on. 

"liveryhody  appeared  to  enjoy  Will- 
lam   Stack's   conception  of   Hamlet  to 
the  superlative  degree,  but  thought  the 
tragedy  too  cut  up  and  too  discursive 
by    far.     My    adjutant    thought  many 
of  the  set  speeches  were  non-CITamatlc 
land   detracted   from   the  value  of  the 
play.    I  pointed  out  to  him  that  It  was 
Just  In   these  set  speeches  where  the 
finest    poetry    of    Shakespeare    was  to 
be  found,  but  ho  oiily  shook  his  head 
and  replied  it  was  like  a  man  walking 
with  lame  feet.    However,  we  had  at- 
tained   to    the    old,    old    argument  of 
Shakespeare    the    poet    running  away 
from  the  drania,  and  we  bade  it  rest, 
there.  Some  of  my  company  found  fault  J 
with  the  banning  of  the  Ghost  from  the  ] 
opening    scenes,    others    thought    it  a! 
fine  idea  which  the  imagination  could 
nil  in  to  advantage.    One  of  the  num- 
ber,  of   Scotch   parentage,    hotlv  con- 
tested   the    point,    and    \«ould  dearly 
have   loved    a    sight    of    the  uncanny 
crossing  the  stag<<    I  am  Sure  the  play 
was  wrecked  for  him  by  the  omission 
In  respect  of  'Twelfth  Night,'  compari- 
son was  unfavorably  made  with  'Much 
Ado    About    Nothin.g,'    which  created 
almost  a  ,sen.sation   In   its  glitter  and 
,  sparkle.    .A.  Bury  youth  professed  little 
-sympathy   with   Orsino,   who,    he  said 
undid  all  his  fine  speeches  by  accept- 
ing Viola,  as  n  were,  at  a  moment's 
I  notice.     Moreover,    not   for   the   life  of 
him    could    he    agree    that   Viola  and 
bebastian  could  ever  be  mistaken  the 
one    for    the    other.     Finally   he  con- 
demned  the  comedy  for  its  pretences, 
-the  Rivals   was  much  appreciated,  but  i 
.  on    the    whole    considered    of  inferior 
qualify  lacking  real  examination  of  hu-  ' 
;  man  character. 

'    "Coming  home  by  the  special  coach  the 
Great  Western  railway  had  placed  at 
pur  disposal.      I    was    asked    what  I 
thought  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  con- 
troversy. Somehow  I  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  lad's  vigilance  and  turned  the 
tables  upon  him.    He  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  notion  that  Bacon 
wrote    the    plays,    convinced    after  his 
walks  and   talks   in   the  neighborhood 
that  only  a  man  with  deep  knowledge 
of  country  life  and  of  the  sport  there 
could    have    written    them.     Moreover  i 
he  had  seen  the  Williams  and  the  Au-^ 
dreys  plainly  enough  in  Warwickshire 
that  week.    Another  .vnuth  declared  that 
It  was  not  very  clever  of  Shakespeare  ' 
to  know  the  names  of  so  many  plants 
seeing  they  grew  in  such  profusion  in 
the  neighborhood. 


er,  and  cannot  merge^his  own  individ- 
uality In  the  larger  unit  of  the  public. 
And  yet  the  smallest  cabarets  are  thei 
most  characteristic.  They  do  not  rep-' 
resent  opinion;  they  do  not  represent, 
the  great  world  of  Paris  taking  Its  pleas- 
ures; they  do  not  pretend  to  represent 
anything  at  all.  Each  of  them  is  highly 
Individual;  but  they  are  as  French  as 
the  bean  in  Gilbert's  song. 


SCHOOLBOYS    AND  SHAKESPEARE 

Many    English    schoolboys  witnessed 
performances  of  plays  by  Shakespeare 
at     Stratford-on-Avon.       They  were 
there  seven  days  and  saw  "Hamlet, 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "TwelftlJ 
Night,"      "Othello,"     also  Sherldan'J 
"Rivals."   Some   of   the   criticisms  exJ 
pressed  by  boys  from  the  Manchester 
grammar    school    as   recorded    by  the 
Manchester     Guardian,     ivere  refresh- 
ingly honest  and  often  shrewd. 
"The  general  opinion  was  that  'Othello' 
little   ridiculous.      By    somei'  ''''         ^^^^       these  plays,  for  as  soma 
sic  or  other  that  one  cannot  fathom  p*"^'  expressed  himself;  'It  Is  so  direct, 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  THE  THEATRE 
BASIL  DEAN  ON  REFORMS 

j  Basil  Dean  lectured  on  "The  Actor 
and  His  WorkshoiV'  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Mus(>um  wnen  tile  International 
theatre  exhibition  was  held  there.  The 
ifollowing  extracts  from  his  lecture  are 
taken  from  the  report  published  in  the 
Times: 

"With  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
stage,  however  much  we  might  appear 
Ito   be   traveling  full   circle,    we  should 
always  possess  a  great  advantage  over 
|our    Greek    forerunners    in    respect  of 
'electric  light,  that  Inestimable  gift  to 
the  theatre.    He  went  so  far  as  to  say 
ithat  the  future  of  decoration— he  did 
not    say   design— lay   wholly   with  the 
electrlciap.     As    yet    We    mostly  used 
light  reali">ftlcally.    Eventually  it  would 
have    to.  be   used   decoratively   and  to 
Illustrate  and  magnify  r.:r:otions.    It  was 
in  the  swift  and  clear  recognition  of  this 
fact  as  much  as  by  the  beauty  of  his 
design  that  Adolph*  AcrAa.  Justified  his 
title  to  be  the  crr;:arcrr.  o*  ail  the  work- 
ers in  the  new  stagecraft. 

"Sld<-  by  side  with  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  get  the  actor  away 
from    the    tyranny   of    the  proscenium 
arch,     there     were     kindred  struggles 
going  on  in  the  world  of  stage  lighting. 
How  to  get  away  from  the  tyranny  of 
rows     upon     rows     of     distorted  tree 
trunks  hanging  across  the   stage  like 
the  family  washing  in  a  back  garden, 
and  \vhat  was  to  go  In  the  place  of  the 
flapping  back-clot;-.,        '.jey  did  .nvay 
with    it,    were   some    of   the  problems 
London  would  not  longer  lag  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  these  technfcal 
matters.      There    was    now    being  in- 
stalled in  the  St.   Martin's  Theatre  a 
completely    new    equipment    of  post- 
Foriuny  inventions.    If  they  went  there 
next  year  they  would   be  able   to  .see 
.some   of  the   tremendous  and  enticing 
possibilities  that  the  science  of  illumi- 
nation was  holding  up  before  us.  ' 

"AU  this  upheaval  in  the  theatre  was  I 
[definitely  a  good  thing.    The  tendency 
or  the  new  effort  was  toward  simpliflca- 
I  tion  of  detail,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  more  inti- 
mate   emotional   relation   between  the 
participants,  on  the  other.    Nearly  the 
I  whole  of  this  new  life  in  the  drama 


from  one  branch  -,iilv    arid  that 
•  -■St  Important  one.     Where  were 
I        "p^^^'-amatlsts?   It  was  quite  Clear 

I  ent  ,-cly  new  type,  would  come  to  be 
w     •  ft  new  type  of  drama, 

with  a  different  or  modified  tpehnique. 
Rven  more  Important  was  the  question, 
Where    w-ere    the    actors?     Well,  the 

.  actors  had  just  dl.sappcared!    The  the- 

,  atre  that  muttered  was  the  one  that  WM 

I    ..■L'''^"  ^'^'•'"^       Its  time. 

The  thinff  we  needed  more  urgently 

I  ietor^?o"?h"^  rl"'  °'  « 

a  or  to  the  theatre.  The  Indifferent 
state  of  acting  was  keeping  the  theatres 
of  London  empty  just  as  much  as  was 

I  rommerclall.s>n.  Let  there  be  a  geneTa! 
Ion  of  great  actors  once  more,  and  the  ! 

ir^m;:;;,'''"'""!^,?''  "^"•""^^•^  'he' 
dramatists    would    awaken    and  write 

with  the  actor;  it  would  finish  with  the 
to  ol,  /"""'r'  encouraging  the  actor 
nsist!d  ,  ^'^'"•^'■'•"•'  'he  dramatist  had 
the  physical  attributes  and  personal 
id,osyncra.sles  of  a  few  well-kno^'nTMay-' 

It  ho/     ^  ^^"h  PIncro,  and 

It  had  gone  on  ever  since  i  , 

ac'tw"' •■'"PPre.sfled  realistic 
Barw'i  i^*'"?''''"'^  •'^'^"^  ft"''  Granvi  le 
.  ther  new  :^  "''''<^        ^"o  long.  Like 

Cts  of     ^  '^'•^tt^A  upon   It  all 

j^^^n^^^-----r--^ 

rhyufm.""-^     ^^-'^""^"^     lacking '^^n 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  ACTO-h  DO? 

Dimly  the  actor  realized  the  plight 
nto  Which  he    had    fallen.    His  first 
hought  was  towards  economic  protec- 
tion,  so   he   began   to  think  and  talk 
trade  unionHm.    That  would  not  help 

from  .1  '""her 
from  the  goal.  The  rfore  they  en- 
throned commerce  in  the  theatre,  the 
worse  became  the  position  of  art.  m 

'  had  already  been  trjed  and  found  want- 
Sfvh"  'T^'''''--     N-'ther  was  there 
,  any  hope  m  an  improved  social  position. 

^oirZroi.^.\z:Tz  "a;?n 

Histrion.     Actors  anrt   !  ,    ^  °' ' 

continue  to  live  and  exisrbvn' 
tice  of  their  art  "^e  prac- 

tlon  of  ^VJ  ^he  true  func- 

tion of  drama  was  emotion 

emotionalizing,    and.  s.^ 


secondh-,  by 

vlvlf.ving,  his  crpaflnn"V""""'*'  """^  ^ 
electric  snarl-  hff       '        l"-"fluce.  that 

let  his  voice  rinT  ,hJ  ,'°"^"'' 

J^tU  he^,t^-  -  -ek  ^  m 

^m^^l^ive'^ratt'■,  t"o\^::;r '  ^^^^ 

U^e  torch  that  u'^c^uld"  be  °  een'"by' a^;' 
Perhaps,  as  in  the  early  reUgrous  h  s 
tones,  in  seeking  his  own  sp  r Itua,  'a'- 
vation,   he  might  yet  come  full  ciivll 

hetter  than  cin^'^s"  jazz^^tandL^  ^itl 
was'llTanTSf^'^^  " 


MARRIAGE    ON    THE  STAGE 

(From  the  London  Times) 
M.  de  Crolsset  dealt  at  the  outset  ol 
his  lecture  with  the  charge  of  immoral- 
ity so  often  leveled  against  the  stage 
and  submitted  that  In  reality  the  theatre 
was  neither  moral  nor  immoral  The 
public  had  a  horror  of  originality  in 
drama,  and  managers  of  theatres  did 
all  they  could  to  foster  that  horror  Mol 
n,?;  uTu'  ^""^  'he  great  dramatic 
fZl\  f,  "^""""^       'heir  turn  o? 

mmoral.ty,  as  were  the  dramatists  o 
today,-  but  the  simple  fact  was  that  a 

f  Z  '^V  """"''•a'  must  Inev- 

itably die  as  a  result  of  either  the  indlf- 
ference  or  the  hostllit.-  of  the  publ  c 
It  amounted  to  this:  that  the  drarnat-' 
ist  was  not  allowed  to  be  immoral.  As 
for  marriage,  it  had  been  asserted  over 

TkV    ,-  "-idicule  a  vener- 

able institution,   but  In  fact  whatever 
bef-n   said   in   the   theatre  on  this 


had 


subject  was  merely  a  reflex  of  what  had 
been  sa id  by  the  public-and  in  the  fam 

L.     '      ^  ^''^  P'-°ceeded  to 

cluote  in  dramatic  dialogue,  views  of 
marriage  as  expressed  in  manv  homes 
and  evoked  much  laughter  by  expressing 
the  opinions  likely  to  be  held  on  thf 
subject  by  a  grandmother  who.  among 
other  observations  addressed  to  a  vounf 
wo-,ian  deeply  in  love,  remarked.  ''L^vf 
passes:   marriage  remaln.s."     It  was  a 


18 


habit  of  the  Frenchman,  M.  de  Crolsset! 
reminded  his  hearers,  to  make  himself 
out  to  be  much  worse  than  he  was.  and 
this  accounted  for  many  thinKS  on  the 
staice  which  were  misunderstood  by 
foreigners.  Under  the  old  regime,  no 
doubt,  love  played  a  small  part  in  mar- 
riage In  France,  but  today  this  was  not 
so.  Kmphasis  was  laid,  in  conclusion, 
by  the  lecturer  on  the  totally  false  idea 
of  French  conjugal  life  sained  by  for- > 
elgners-  hurried  /i^t,  to  Paris  and^he 
drew  a  picture  of  "^^  '  ature  of  the 
which  is  so  noteworthy  a  feature 
provinces  of  Fi-ance. 


SYIVIBOLIC  DRAMA 
Franz  Werfel's  "Bocksgesans,''  in  five 
acts,  published  In  Munich  by  Kurt 
Wolff,  has  been  reviewed  by  Mr^  AUen 
W.  Portertleld  In  the  Literary  Review 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

•■Students  of  German   will  be  struck 
at  once  by  th«  omi-ssion  of  t,e  — 
ein   TrauerBPiel   f a  'he- 
then  'tragedy-  =°'"«%"^°?^i^'„fr  •  hence 
go4t,-   and    odos     -  ^or  Trag- 

Bocksgesang  is  the  ocrmai 

"''.^The  rich 'gosp'odar.  Stevan  MUic.  re- 
fusira^ban^d  of  '-P°-|f  - 
scripts   the   right  ^"   '^"'^j  °  o-Slavia.  | 

ali^'plu^'derld,  is  as  poor  as  ih^^  Poorest. 

lle<3Son  in  the  vanity  of  eartniy 
i--S-.b.e.re.butn^^ 
'Sa^The^op^er^^ldd^ughte.^^^^^ 

;;t„rrof"hir'so'n    and    hi^  oPU>ent 

deposed  of.    Mlllc  has  a  second  son 
now  23  years  old.  who  was  born  halt 
human,  half  goat.     He  has  ke^pt  him 
-.11   fhesp   vears   concealed   in  an  oui 
b  lldfng-whrch  was  heated  during  the 
CO  d  season.    He  intends  to  shoot  him. 
his  heart  fails  him.     He  tr.ea  to  per- 
quade    the    family    physician    to  put 
notson  in  his  soup;  the  physician  re- 
Ces     He  will  have  his  throat  cu^  by 
an  old  servant;  the  goat-son,  the  Bock 
r,"you  please,  escapes,  and  Pan  begms 
his    ravages.  Symbolism^ 

••At   the  close  of  the  drama,  Mirkt 
has    been    killed    during    the  trouble*, 
that  arose  between  those  who  have  and 
those  who  do  not  have,  the  Bock-son 
has  likewise  met  his  death  m  the  for- | 
ests-he  is  never  seen  on  the  stage- 
a'nd  Mlrko-s  mother,  also  the  mother  of 
the   monster.    Is  bemoaning   the  death 
of  her  'child,'  which,  she  says,  after  all, 
was  born  of  her  womb,  and  yet  she  has 
never   seen   him   since   his   birth,  and 
now  he  is  dead  and  not  a  trace  of  him 
remains,  not  even  his  name.    Then   t  is 
that  the  tragedy  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing lines  and  stage  directions; 


Darmstadt,  Cologne  are  now  ahena  of 
Muhich.  "tn  Budapest,  a  town  dominated 
hy  the  completest  reaction  in  Kurope, 
music,  painting,  and  poetry  seem  dead 
Moscow  although  still  afflicted  w.th 
the  remnants  of  a  Red  terror,  as  Buda- 
pest is  stin  afflicted  with  the  remnants 
of  a  White,  and  far  more  poverty- 
stricken,  yet  has  apparently  a  vigorous 
and  fascinating  art  life.  , 

Germany  has  lost  the  uncertainties 
the  hopes  and  fears,  introspections  and 
soul-stirrings  of  the  revolutionary,  or 
rather  semi-revolutionary,  period.  On 
he  other  hand,  she  has  not  yet  won  the 
order  and  material  pro.sperity  that  give 
opportunities  for  the  calm  and  e.sure 
without  which  the  highest  art  is  im- 
possible. Revolution  does  "ot  fos  er 
lno  hiehest  art.  because  It  destr()>s 
uiet  untroulld  contemplation  but  it  1 
eads  to  a  revision  of  accepted  ideas,  o 
a  disengagement  from  the  old  and  to 
a  search  after  the  new.  The  German 
drama  is  between  two  perloc....  the  one 
dead  and  the  other  not  yet  born. 


DUSE'S  PLANS 

(London  Dally  Tplerraph) 
When  it  was  announce(,?-not  in  this 
join  nal-that  Slgnora  1>H%"'^-^  „frn 
to    make    a    reappearance    in  l^ondon 
somT  of  us  could  only  sadly  fear  hat 
once    more   the   wish   had   been  fathe. 
to  the  thought.    She  is  not  coming.  Wc 
have  seen  a  letter  ^riten  by  her  from  i 
Paris  on  Sunday  last,  not  ontr  lenV 
Tnir  the  report,  but  outlining  her  plans 
'    for  the  future.    During  the  coming  win- ! 
ter  she  will  be  acting  in  It^lV.  In 
.hi  \m-lng  of  1923  she  hopes  to  visit 
united  States.    The  possibility  of 
^elnrher  again  on  ^  ^f^nl: 
'r-efsfn  Tr  Tthe"  he?  laft^^eason  In  this 
city  "hough  artistically  a  triumph  of 
the 'first  order,  was  In  other  respec  s 
less   satisfactory.     During    an  earlier 
visit    too,  there  had  been  the  incident 
;  "the  audience  at  the  Lyceum  flock- 
In-  from  the  theatre  after  the  secono 
act  on  hearing  that  Mafeklng  had  been 
^eU^ed.    That  hurt  her;  but  th«^nia  " 
ness  of  the  audiences  on  the  later  visii 
Zlllei  her  far  more,  and  before  she 
feft    she    declared    that    that  season 
would  be  her  last  in  London;  and  so 
far  she  has  Kept  her  word. 

yet  no  living  foreign  artist  has  left 
a  greater  memory  here  than  this  won- 
derful woman,  of  whom  it  was  finely 

she  sighed  all  the  sadness  of  the  worm 
'seemeS  to  be  breathed  f^jf^  ^er 
,,ence  was  as  "^•o^-'^t  ^  her^spe^ch. 

IVjTto  be^light^d  With  all  thoughts 
and  ail  experience.  If,  now  that  after 
so  long  an  absence  she  has  returned  to 
the  stage,  she  will  reconsider  her  vow 
Lnd  revisit  London,  the  welcome  due 
to  a  queen  of  art  certainly  awaits  her. 
Englishmen  lately  visiting  Italy  have 
Teen  her  in  Tbsen's  "The  I^-^y  froni  the 
Sea."  and  say  she  Is  as  wonderful  as 
ever. 


in  a  field  or  on  the  seml-hlllMde  near 

more  than  an  ei^e.  »"  ^ 
Ity  of  the  bells.    At  f^rst  the  ear  wa 

K„t  the  less  harmonic  and  the 
tune,  but  the  'ess  >  ,  t,,e  better 
more  ornamental  the  music  t  ^^^^ 

fully.   

BEFORE    MR  CHALIAPIN   SET  OUT 

from  Moscow  for  his  tour  In  England 
and  America  he  sang  at  that  city  m 
1  •••Boris  Godounov,"  taking  the  part  of 
Varlaam,  and  In  "Russalka."  The  for- 
Ler  performance  ^.^^^^i^  ^re- 

,  7:^ir^:^  t^ Ji%^orooo^ubie. 

I  ter  was  received  from  four  of  his  con 
'  I  certs  In  Moscow. 
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STANZA 

Du   irrst.    Muttff!    Kr   blnibt   In   der  Welt, 

(Kino   Zuckung   kalt  beherrschend) 
Ich   habe  eln  Kind  von  Ihm. 

(Der  Vorhane  1st  schnell  Befallen) 
•■And  this  Is  symbolism,  too,  pregnant 
symbolism.    I  admit   without   a  blush 
that  the  first  time  1  read  the  drama  It 
meant  nothing  to  me;  on  second  read- 
ing it  became  clearer,  and.  somehow,  on 
the  third  reading  it  became  as  clear  as 
•Othello,'  the  clearest  cla».slcal  drama  i 
know.    It  has  been  performed  with  very 
great    succe.ss    in  Frankfurt-am-Main 
and  Vienna.    It  Is  manifestly  what  the 
Germans  call  a  drama  aus  der  Ze.t  a 
drama  based  ou  current  events    on  the 
present  status  of  German-speaking  Ku 
rope  in  which  the  strangest  of  condl- 
Uons  arise  and  are  settled  by  the  break- 
ng  loose  of  Pan-like  forces.    I  attribute 
mv  inability  to  see  It  at  first  to  the 
Unusual  rapidity  with  which  it  moves 
the  compactness  of  its  messages,  and  its 
PXhibitionl.<^tlc,      expresslonistic      s..  m - 
holism.    It  is  'The  Hairy  Ape'  as  A%e.fel 
handles  this  kind  of  theme. 

■"And  Werfel  is  not  to  be  de.spised;  he 
has  just  turned  30  and  is  the  author  of 
12  substantial  volumes  of  creative 
work." 
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GERMAN  THEATRE  TODAY 

(From  the  Manche.-'ter  Guardian) 
The  future  of  the  German  drama 
impenetrably  dark.     The  best  molern 
work  belongs  to  the  recent  past,  and 
much  of  it  is  rooted  in  revolt 
??,e   war   and   against   the  "capitalist 
soclaf  order.       It    would    seem  tha 
counter-revolution  and  reaction  are  not 
favorable  to  art.    Before  the  war,  wh.m 
Munich  was   the  most  liberal  tou-n  'n 
Germany,  it  was  also  the  leading  art 
centre      It  is  now  the  most  conserva- 
Uve  town,  and  in  art  and  letters  it  has 
hecome  uncreatlve.  Berlin 


Frankfort 


CARILLON  OF  CATISTOCK:  M. 
DENYN'S   RECITAL   IN  ENGLAND. 

(From  thf  New  Vork  TImcM 
It  is  seven  years  since  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  M.  Denyn  sl^e  "Is 
annual  recital  on  the  .bells  of  Catt.s- 
tock    and  the  announcement  that  this 
would  be  the  last  opportunity  of  heat- 
ing him  induced  me  to  take  a  rathor 
difficult  cross-country  journey  to  avail 
myself  of  it.  When  I  last  saw  M.  Denyon 
he    was    an    exile    from    his  beloved 
Mallnes.    Now  that  he  Is  re-established 
there  he  finds  the  annual  Journey  to 
England  rather  too  fatiguing,  and  in 
future  Cattlstock  will  have  t.o  depend 
on  one  of  his  pupils  for  Its  annual  re- 
cital    I  was  Interested  to  learn,  how- 
ever   from  the  rector  that  an  English 
exponent  of  the  art  of  carlllon-playlng 
has  been  found  who  Is  to  give  a  per- 
formance tomorrow,  and  who  may  m 
future  be  heard  from  time  to  time. 

There  always  seemed  .something  in- 
congruous about  this  practically  unique 
possession  of  a  complete  carillon  by  the 
little    Dorset    village.     Cattlstock  has 
had  a  carillon  of  some  octaves  of  bells, 
and  except  when  the  famous  Belgian 
carlllonneur    pays   his   visit,    sets  the 
tunes  for  the  year  on  the  barrel,  and 
gives  an  exposition  of  his  art,  the  me- 
chanical "arrangement  Is  the  only  means 
of  hearing  them.    The  possession  of  the 
instrument  for  30  .vears  has  not  pro- 
duced a  local  artist.  M.  Denyn's  art  Is 
appreciated  in  the  way  that  we  EnElis^h 
onen  appreciate  any  fo-'^" .  ; 
is  to  sav,  casually,  as  soraethln-jr  curl 
ous  which  we  are  not  particularly  con- 
p#>rned  tn  copy.  „^ 
People  came  today  in  motor  oars  on 
hlcvcles  and  on  f.oot  from  miles  around 
Thrmore   privileged   visitors  occupied 
1  chairs  in  the  charming  rectory  garden, 
but  the  least  privileged  were  not  '•e'U^^ 
I  °ess  fortunate,  for  a  rug  on  the  grass 


FEDERICK  W.  WODELL  WRITES 
ABOUT  THE  LICENSING  OF  VOCAL  ] 
TEACHERS  I 
T»^he  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald.  , 
A  few  years  ago  a  small  group  of  male 
teachers  of  singing  in  Boston  organized 
the  "Boston  Vocal  Teachers'  Assoc  a- 
tion  "  Occasionally  the  members  gath- 
lered  for  a  dinner,  became  better  ac- 
quainted,  and  often 

follow"  more  of  a  "good  fellow  '  qian 
lhad  been  thought  possible.     At  times 
an   "outsider"   was   invited  to  speak^ 
The  late   Dr.  Clarence     Blake  talked 
about  the  anatomy  a»,d  physiology  of 
the  human  ear  In  its  relation  to  sing- 
ing;   another    speaker    was  D-J'^^^ 
Muckey  of  New  York,  who  brought  with 
him  a  singer  to  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  his  "natural  method"  of  voice  pro- 
duction. Herbert  WItherspoon.  operatic 
and  concert  bass  and  teacher,  gave  a 
"talk"  upon  his  experiences  as  student 
and  singer  In  America  and  Europe.  At 

.u  ,  dinners  the  teachers  talked  shop 
other  dinners  th  ^^^^^^^ 

a    smgers  and  teachers  more  or 
ences  ,  ,  „  ^nd   possibly  enlight- 

''nfng  once  a  committee  was  appointed 
r  nnnslder  and  report  upon  a  plan  tor 
i  obtaining  creSit  for  outside  study  w  th 
Iprivlt^  feachers  by  high  sc_hool^  pupiUs- 


?r;in^k  Morse  be,n"g%ha.rman.  The  com- 
miuee  reported,  and  some  uar  some- 
K  will  tinJcubtedly  be  dene  with 

'TusJ'now  the  members  axe  discussing 

the    examination    and    certification  ot 

teachers.    This  subject,  including 

^^^f  ldea  of  licensing  teachers  after  ex-  i 

■  fL,     bv   state   authorities.   Is  at 

amlnatlon.        /tate  ^^^^^ 

C„  Francisco    and  many  other  citls.. 

=  wfll  as  1^  Boston.    The  writer  wa^ 

"  .       Iv  the  B    V    T.  A.  lately  to  put 

fnto  wr  ting  some  of  his  remarks  on 

.^a\ir-  and  certification  of  .M>cal 
exanilnatio.    and  ce 

r,e  Tailed  "The  Boston  *5uild 
zatlon  to   .<e  canea  „ 

""t^th  a  series  o  To  examination 
''""^ti^ns  annexed  The  manuscript  has 
questions  anne.x  p_p„Ment  Townsend 
heen  submitted  hy  President  i 

ir,   the  way  of  an   examination  for  a. 
c"rt?fi%re'to  be  Ringing 
guild    to    all    the    teachers    of  singing 
fn  Massachusetts  .^^o  "my  care  to  ap 
nly  for  the  examination.    It  is  thougnL 
?hat    It   the   charter   members   of  thel 
guUd   themselves   should   take   the  ex- 
imlnatlon.  many  other  teachers  m  the 
Btfl.te  would  be   encouraged  to  try  lor 
certification,  and  thus  the  public  would 
be   protected    agadnst    Ignorance  and 
C^rUtanlsm 

teaching  of  singing  and  th*-  ^'^tJi.. 
mentbecs  of  the  profession  wo.l*.  ?l«o 
benefit. 

FUNDAMENTALS  QUESTIONED 
This  plan  does  not  contemplate  ask- 
ing the  state  to  have  anythiiig  to  do 
with  the  proposed  examinatlotvftnd  cer- 
tification.   Thus  the  objection  so  often 
raised  to  the  licensing  of  vocal  teach- 
by  state  authority,  that  "politics" 
not  the   true   interests   of  public 
profession  would  rule  the  admin- 


done  awey  with.  It  should  be  quite  ; 
possible  for  the  guild  to  provide  for  a 
small-  examining  body,  membership  In 
■which  would  change  at  least  in  part 
annually,  and  surround  it  with  regu- 
lations of  a  nature  which  would  ensure 
Intelligent  and  impartial  examinations, 
80  that  Its  work  would  command  the , 
confidence  of  the  profession  generally. 

Looking  toward  this  end.  the  writer  s 
suggested  examination  qu'^stlons,  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  membership, 
as  stated,  lay  no  stress  whatever  upon 
the  "method'"'  followed  by  a  candidate. 
Rather    the    candidate's    knowledge  of 
the  few  fundamentals  which  by  com- 
mon   agreement     should  characterize 
the  singer's  work,  his  possession  of  a 
certain  grade  of  musicianship,  and  his 
power  to  at  least  diagnose  to  .some  de- 
gree the  present  condition  of  a  begin- 
ner's voice  as  shown  by  a  subject  pro- 
vided by  the  examining  board,  and  to 
suggest  some  clear  idea  as  to  how  to 
go  about  remedying  at  least  one  de- 
fect or  developing  one  property  or  re-| 
source    (teaching  ability),   are  empha- 
sized. 

A    STANDARD  LACKING 

The  subject  of  the  exan;ilnatiofn  and; 
licensing,  or  certification  of  vocal  teach- 
ers will  not  "down."    It  bobs  up  as  a 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  musical  press 
by  persons  resident  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.    Some  state  music  teach- 
ers' associations  are  now  working  Suc- 
cessfully an  examination  plan  with  cer- 
tlflcate.    It  is  evident  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread   conviction    that   there    is  need 
for    the    protection   of   the  uninformed 
public,  as  well  as  of  the  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  against  the  work 
and  the  efforts  of  the'lgnorant  and  the 
unscrupulous  teacher.  Boston  has  with- 
out doubt  its  full  percentage  of  well- 
prepared  and  successful  vocal  teachers. 
It  is  equally  true  that  this  city  has  Us 
full  share  of  so-called  teachers  of  sing- 
ing who  do  not  know  their  subject,  are 
ignorant  more  or  less  from  the  musical 
standpoint,  and  are  not  able  to  tell  when  , 
a  pupil  is  meeting  the  asoiutely  funda-  1 
menta-1  requirements  of  good  singing,  as  i 
for  In.stance.  emitting  a  tone  of  agree- 
able quality  (to  cultivate  ears),  one  that  • 
is  steadv  and  clear;  singing  with  accur-  i 
rate  intonation;  a  good  sostenuto  and  | 
legato;  delivering  the  consonants  so  as 
to  be  understood  and  with  varying  em- 
phasis,  according   to   the   style  of  the 
composition;    sjnging    with  musiclanly 
phrasing,     and     with     Intelligent  In- 
terpretation,  according   to   the  content, 
of  words  and  music.  At  present  the  gen-) 
eral  public,  in  search  of  a  vocal  teacher; 
has  no  real  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  merits  of  an  instructor.    The  com- 
mon Idea  that  a  good  singer  is  neces- 
sarily a  good  teacher  of  singing  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous.   Many  a  vocal  teacher 
gains   a  reputation  for  good  teaching 
without   real   warrant  because   he  has 
1  happened  to  get  hold  of  a  good  natural 
voice  and  exploited  it.   A  certificate  Is-, 
sued  by  a  responsible  guild,  such  as  the  j 
one  referred   to   above,    would  give   at  i 
least  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  the 
holder  posses.sed  to  some  degree  the  ele- 
mentary qualifications  of  a  real  teacher 
of  sinfflnj? 

FREDERICK  W.  WODBLIi. 
Boothbay   Harbor,  Me. 
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B.  A.  A.  CONCERTS 

The  entertainment  committee  of  the 
Boston  Athletic   As.sociatlon,   of  whicn 
Mr  Frank  P.  Son  is  chairman,  has  ar- 
ranged   a    very    Interesting    series  Ot 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  for  this  sea- 
son In"  line  with  the  policy  of  the  few 
last  vears.    Mr.  Vannlni's  Boston  Synri- 
nhony   ensemble  of   Ifi   musicians  will 
lake   part   in   each    concert.   The  solo 
singers  will  be  as  follows:  | 
17— M.irjtuerlte   Kam.ira.   Chicago   Opera  ; 
As.wlatlnn.  i 
Jan.  14 — ("orinela  ponselle. 
P°V.  n—Aiine  nosclle.  Metropolitan  Oi>er»  I 

•^"Sf'-t-Queena  Mario  Metropolitan  0,>e.> 
^""Mareh'lS-Alicc  Gentle,  ScottI  Opert  Com- 
pany. 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  programs  of  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val of  Chamber  Music  to  be  held  on 
South  Mountain,  //Pittsneld  Sept.  28-30 
will  bo  as  followp: 

Thursday;  Sept.  28  4  P.  M.: 

THE  WENDLING  QUARTET 
(Stuttgart,  Germany) 

Carl  Wendllng,  1st  violin;  Hans 
MIchaells,  2d  violin;  Philip  teeter 
viola,  Alfred  Saal,  'cello;  assisted  *y 
Georges  Grlsez,  clarinet. 

BecUiovpn— Quartet.  A  minor.  Opnj»  VK 
M07,art— Onnrtct,  D  minor  'Koeili'-I  -f-!!'-  , 
BMer—<?arinet   quintet.    A   nia.lor,   OpUH  14«. 
l.-or  .-larlnet    two  vio  Ins.  viola  and  cello. 
(ncdli-aV;.l  ioSrr.  wendllng.)     Flr«  pef- 
forinance  in  America. 
Friday,  Sept.  29,  at  11  A.  M.: 

BRAHMS  PROGRAM 
Edith  Bennett,  eoprano;  Mabel  Bedt- 
doe.  contralto;  George  Hamlin,  tenor, 
Boris  Saslavskl.  baritone:  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Coolldge,  piano:  Ernest  Hutcheson 
niano;  Felix  Sa*mond,  cello,  G-«rg^8 
Ori"",  clarinet;  Hugo  Kortschak.  viola. 


iBtratlon  of  the  examination,  would  be 


Trio  for  riiiiM..  (  larlii.-i  mi. I  'i',  !!,).  nimii  114 
In  A  minor.  .  i 

Mi«iir«,  lliitrhcnon.  OrluM  tinil  SalmoiK!. 
Twi)   *Mi>(H    for   Contrnllo.    Vlol«   and  PWn*. 

OjlllH   111.  ^  . 

\ri!w  n.  JcIni'.  Mrn.  roollrtirc  atiil  Mr  KortnoM*. 
Bonata  for  Tolln  nnd  I'Ihiio.  OPiii"  :)».  K  minor. 

.McKurx.  bin  liiiond  iicid  Itutrhinon. 
Now  Sonua  ^of  I/iv«.  Oi'iu  (>.">.  , 
MlsKP"  IlouTictt  unci  nodclop. 
McH»r«.  Ilnmllii  and  Sa«laTiikI. 
Mra.  Cnolldm-  and  Mr.  Hiitclieson. 

Friday,  Sspt.  29,  4  P.  M. 

*     THl':  NUW  YORK  TaK> 
Clarence  Atllcr,  piano;  Solplone  UuiUt, 
violin;  Cornelius  Van  Vllet,  'cello. 

Hcethoven.  trio,  B-dnt  mn.lor.  Opus  97. 
Plernc.  trio.  C.-mlnor.  Opua  W. 

(First  petforinanco  In  Amoi"lC») 

Saturday.  Sept.  30.  11  A.  M.i 

STRING  QtJ.\RTKT  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF  SAN 
FHANCISCO 
(I51la.s   Hecht.  founder) 
Loui!»   Per.>!lnsr«-.    first   vlollr«;  Louis 
Ford,  second  violin;  Nathan  rtrastons, 
viola;  Walter  Fi-rner.  'cello,  ana  Georges 
iJiisi'*,    clarinet;    Arinur    fjort.,  HUie; 
AURuct  McHnard,  baR.iooii;  Mfjiijol  Tabu- 
teau,  oboe;  Georgro  W'endlef,  r/*>f':.;  An- 
selmc  Fortler,  double  bajto 

rjresdft.  second  suite.  rhapaocU,  for 
llutf.  ol'oc  clarinflt.  l>assoon.  "7»o''n-  Flrat 
p»rformance  (dedicated  to  Mr*  Cocldse). 
Ravel  alrlnar  quartot.  Schuheii  octet  tor 
string  quintet,  clarinet,  bassooo,  horn. 

Saturday.  Sept.  30,  at  i  P.  M.: 

THE  WENDLING  QUARTET 

Assisted  by  Mr.  Hutcheson.  Piano. 

Wriner— .-^IrlnK      (Jviartet.      F-sharp  minor. 

rirst  iierfmmanco 
(Trlic  nlmiliiK  cunpositlon  in  the  cooteat  1922) 
I.'ranck— (3uiutet 


PTHEBAT' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WTLBITR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Bat,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  by  Maxy  Roberts  RInehart 
and  Avery  Hopwood. 

Uzxit   Vokes 

Mies  Cornell*  Van  Gordsr  Effle  Ellsler 

 Harry  Morvll 

S-';      2.  r  u--:  -John  Marston 

Mlsa  Da  e  Ogden  Anne  Morrison 

Dr    Wells  Joseph  Selman 

Anderson.   .Harrison  Hunter 

Richard   Fleming  Richard  Barrows 

Roglnald  Beresford  Charles  Coleman 

An  unknown  man  Robert  Vavighan 

One  wondered  why  Anderson,  the  de- 
tective, every  now  and  then  left  the 
stage,  to  allow  persons  he  suspected  to 
plan  and  plot  or  at  least  explain.  One 
wondered  If  an  architect  putting  a 
"secret  room"  in  a  House  would  show 
It  on  a  blue  print.  One  also  wondered 
If  a  refined  and  shrewd  woman  like 
Miss  Van  Gorder  would  keep  for  20 
years  a  low  comedy,  chattering  maid 
like  Lizzie  In  her  employ.  But  as  Dr 
Johnson  once  remarked:  "Sir,  you  may 
wonder," 

In  a  detective  play  the  chief  element, 
like  that  of  wit  should  be  surprise  Of 
course.  In  "The  Bat"  each  male  char- 
acter Is  In  turn  suspected  of  murder, 
also  of  the  desire  to  And  stolen  money 
In  a  secret  room,  in  plays  of  this  sort 
the  butler  Is  always  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, especially  when  he  Is  a  foreigner. 
There  is  the  doctor.  Did  old  Fleming 
confide  to  him  his  secret?  Who  was 
"The  Bat?"  To  whom  belongs  the  arm 
that  was  seen  groping  through  the  hole 
In  the  French  window?  Who  killed 
young  Fleming?  ^ 

No  one  sitting  down  to  rea<l  a  detec- 
tive story  Is  fussy  about  this  or  that 
detail;  no  one  turns  Impatiently  to  the 
end  to  know  the  murderer,  find  the 
treasure,  expose  the  guilty,  clear  the 
mnocant.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  "The 
Bat,  late  Jn  arriving  here.  Is  almost 
always  Interesting— there  Is  too  much 

attention  from  the  melodramatic  sit- 
uation; It  Is  often  exciting;  and  the 
surprise  at  the  end  Is  a  surprise  even  to 
the  haraenea  theatregoer.  It  Is  true 
^°  ^  ^^"^  rorker  wrote 
that  the  experienced  could  guess  early 
in  the  evening  the  Identity  of  "The, 
?<.»H  J^^yvrobMy  could  If  they  haa 
read  Mrs.  Rinehart's  story,  or  were 
in  °f  thejustly  celebrat- 

ed Oedipus.  The  great  majority  of  us 
are  less  sophisticated,  less  clever 

Mr.  Hunter's  conception  of  a  detectlv. 
was  already  known  to  us.  He  Is  nit 
Poe's  Dupin;  not  our  old  friend  Sher- 
lock; not  the  detecuves  moving  In  tate^ 
by  Dickens  and  Wllkle  Colics    h»  Is 

no  be'L  n         ''^'""^^^  ^"-J  tongs'  orderl 
no  beguller  to  a  confession.  Torquem^ 
might  have  employed  him  In  the  g^ 
o  d  days  of  torture.    But  Mr.  HunTer 
Played  his  part  In  a  convincing  wan 
ner;  only  as  a  detective  he  w^  not  «o 
cunning,  so  Ingenious  as  M^st^  FiutA 
whom  It  was  a  pleasure  To  see  Inf  hear 
for  she  was  never  loo  emDhatlr-  I 
points  were  deftly  made-  Ind  .hi  ^ 
English  In  a  manner  that  youn/er  act' 
resses  might  weU  study  and 
to  Imitate.  ^    "°  endeavor 


Thn  other  members  of  the  company 
jwere  well  suited  to  the  parts.  Perhaps 
I  the  last  act  suffered  a  little  bv  too  much 
j  action  In  utter  darkness,  and  the  grand 
explanation  at  the  end  was  not  always 
clear  and  Intelligible.  But  the  play  may 
well  be  described  as  a  rattling  good  one 
of  Its  kind,  with  an  unu.sua!ly  Ingenious 
ending  as  far  as  surprise  Is  concerned. 
The  large  audience  enjoyed  hugely  tha 
thrills  and  the  low  comedy, 

PLTMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  Nest," 
play  In  four  acts  by  Paul  Geraldy  and 
translated  by  Grajoe  G«orge.  First 
J  produced  In  1917  at  the  Comedle 
Fnancalse  and  later  In  New  York.  First 
production  In  Boston. 

Mario  Hamelln    Bttle  Shannon 

Eveline  Dors   i. ...  Diantha  Pattlscn 

Jacques  Hamelln    Frank  Burbeck 

Max  Hamelln   Humphrey  Bogart 

Suzanne   ,   Helen  Flint 

Henri   Bruce  Elmore 

Joanne   Barbara  Gray 

Ijeontino   Jacquellna  Broadhurst 

Porter    Herbert  Rathke 

A  rare  treat  for  Boston  In  the  way 
of  worth-while  drama  came  to  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  last  night.  It  was 
the  opening  performance  In  this  city  of 
"The  Nest,"  or  "Les  Noces  d'Argent" 
as  It  Is  known  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
calse,  where  It  was  first  played.  But 
beautiful  production  that  It  Is,  It  is  not 
;  wholly  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
American  stage.  Last  night  an  Amer- 
ican audience  smirked  and  sniggered  at 
things  they  could  not,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  understand  either  racially 
or  temperamentally. 

"The  Nest"  Is  a  dramatic  little  tale 
which  explores  the  heart  of  a  mother 
and  finds  therein  the  humiliations  and 
sorrows  of  middle  age,  the  sorrows 
that  come  when  the  children  she  has 
nursed  and  loved  begin  to  stretch  out 
their  wings  and  seek  life  at  first  hand. 
Marie  Hamelln  discovers  that  her  son. 
Max,  and  her  daughter,  Suzanne,  have 
lives  that  must  not  be  cramped  and 
cornered  by  her  love  which  seemingly 
Is  jealous  and  self-seeking.  The  free- 
dom that  they  crave  and  which  she 
yields  brings  tragedy  and  happiness  to 
the  three  and  Is  the  thread  upon  which 
this  delicate  story  drama  Is  framed. 

So  infinitely  tender  Is  the  symisathetlc 
study  of  M.  Geraldy  that  he  has  diffi- 
culty In  making  a  start  on  his  story. 
A  first  act  that  has  not  the  skilled  se- 
lective powers  of  those  that  follow  Is 
the  result.  The  cast  of  players  too, 
fail  to  penetrate  at  all  times  the  subtle 
pointings  of  an  author  who  visualizes 
the  casual  details  of  everyday  life. 

But  If  the  first  act  is  somewhat  slow 
of  movement,  it  Is  more  than  bal- 
anced in  kind  contrast  by  three  follow- 
ing acts  meriting  worthy  consideration. 
These  two  hours  of  drama  are  exquisite 
bits  of  study  of  at  least  two  characters 
drawn  from  a  life  which  Is  ever  about 
us.  Marie  Hamelln  and  her  husband 
are  portraits  far  too  seldom  seen  In 
such  clear  and  orderly  precision.  While 
the  drama  ebbs  and  flows  in  easy  fash- 
Ion  scene  after  scene  replete  with 
charm  and  poignantly  drawn  phases  of 
the  central  theme  follow  on©  another 
with  dazzling  rapidity. 

A  second  act  that  seems  gem  enough, 
wlien  It  gives  the  deeply  exploring 
scenes  wherein  the  mother  learns  of 
her  son's  first  mistress  and  later  hesi- 
tatingly tries  to  talk  with  her  son,  only 
to  find  a  wall  of  life  between  them,  is 
followed  by  a  third  act  where  the  moth- 
er and  son  delve  Into  one  another's  In- 
most secrets  and  then  as  a  rich  dra- 
matic climax  a  final  act  which  shows 
the  poor  mother,  now  left  alone  by  a 
husband  unhappily  dead,  discovering 
her  very  presence  in  her  daughter's 
house  fraught  with  Inconvenience. 

A  play  which  deals  vi^ith  motherhood 
so  Intimately  as  does  "The  Nest"  might 
easily,  wax.  sentimental.  More  praise 
to  this  play  that  never  does  It  reach 
such  unfruitful  fate.  Rather  does  it 
declare  its  problem  and  then  unfold  a 
tale  that  seeks  to  move  easily  and  nat. 
urally  from  orie^dramatlc  bit  of  illus- 
trative action  to  another. 

In  last  night's  performance  -  it  was 
to  be  noticed  that  after  tha  first  act, 
which  is  the  weakest  of  the  four,  the 
play  In  line  and  purpose  marches  stead- 
ily to  its  unquestioned  end.  Not  so 
the  players.  Miss  Shannon  was  de- 
lightful and  a  vivid  purveyor  of  a  char- 
acter clearly  visualized.  Frank  Bur- 
beck,  too,  brought  studied  personality 
Into  Jacques  Hamelln,  as  did  also  Miss 
Pattlson  to  a  role  difficult  through 
widely  contained  emotion.  But  of  the 
others  as  much  cannot  be  said.  Excel- 
lent as  were  their  efforts,  they  did  not 
equal  these  three  In  the  imaginative  de- 
sign of  personage  which  they  sought 
to  portray. 

"The  Nest"  la  a  play  «f  wnlvoraal 
quality,  but  necessitating  aji  under- 
standing brought  more  nearly  to  It  by 
the  vlevppolnt  of  a  French  audience 
and  French  theatre.  Sympathetically' 
staged  In  this,  the  American  production 
It  nevertheless  is  seemingly  uneven  in 
movement,  partly  from  beginning  less 
expertly  fashioned  and  partly  from  the 
far-seeing  vision  of  three  actors  who 
ride  beyond  the  powers  of  those  sup- 
porting them. 


ARLINOTON  TOBATKH3— "A  Bridal 
Suite  for  8,"  farce  cora*dy  In  three 
by  Dana  Burnet.    First  app«arance  on 
any  stage. 

Anna  Klngsler  Frances  Howard 

Rodn«y  Klngsley,  her  hurtiand 

Ralph  Kellard 
Hilda  Prank,  her  best  friend. Jessie  Nasi* 
Mra.  etandard,   her  mother 

Antoinette  Rochta 
Mr.  Perrin,  a  French  innkeeper 

Paul  McAIliater 

Edward,  a  waiter  William  Lennox 

Speed,  a  newspaper  man..EIdon  Costello 

Nora,   a  maid  Leila  Gerrlsh 

The  Arlington  Theatre  reopens  under 
new  oondltlona,  but  with  familiar  John 
Craig  again  on  the  spot.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Frazee  of  New  York  and  Boston  will 
try  out  new  plays  upon  our  provincial 
stage  to  see  if  perchance  they  may 
be  put  into  shape  for  New  York  and 
Chicago  hearings.  If  over-sensitive  we 
might  resent  being  forced  with  the  role 
of  the  dog.  Less  fussy,  we  may  see  an 
Interesting  experiment  tried  out  among 
us,  a  sort  of  theatrical  laboratory  set 
up  at  the  Arlington. 

"A  Bridal  Suite  for  3"  Is  Just  the  i 
kind  of  play  to  be  tested  in  the  labora- 
tory. Mr.  Burnet  has  tried'  the  ex- 
periment of  transplanting  to  American 
soil  the  formula  of  a  snappy  French 
farce  of  familiar  model.  He  has  kept 
the  Well-tried  hotel-keeper  wlio  thrives 
and  Is  happy  on  the  forbidden  fruits 
of  love;  with  him  goes  the  comic  waiter 
of  tradition;  to  them  is  adided  a  young 
American  wife  of  more  Ingenuity  and 
pep  than  the  French  prescription  de- 
mands; an  additional  ingredient  is  a 
soul-mate  with  Scandinavian  and 
Freudian  flavor.  Lines  and  situations 
are  pungent  and  amusing.  The  audi- 
ence Is  soon  Oaught  up  In  hearty 
hilarity  that  well  repays  the  price  of 
admission. 

Tet  is  the  piece  worthy  of  being 
dressed  up  for  New  York  and  Chicago? 
It  is  at  times  more  the  work  of  a 
story-teller  than  a  playwright;  In  the 
midst  of  Joyous  farce  it  lags  occasional- 
ly; and  the  people  are  for  the  most 
part  mere  types  caught  In  comic  situa- 
tions. It  will  be  of  great  Interest  to 
see  If  Mr.  Frazee  or  Mr.  Cralg  has  at 
command  a  play-doctor  of  sufficient 
skiU — perhaps  Mr.  Burnet — to  add  some- 
thing lasting  to  the  effervescent  trifle 
wh.'ch  they  are  trying  out. 

Miss  Frances  Howard  was  a  charming 
young  wife,  to  whom  added  years  of 
experience  will  give  the  technique 
necessary  for  the  part  she  tried.  That 
experience  would  do  much  to  put  the 
play  in  the  ranks  of  successful  farce. 
Ralph  Kellard  was  an  amusing  hus- 
band. Miss  Nagle  not  only  looked  the 
part  of  the  Freudian  vamp,,  but  she 
knew  how  to  play  galloping  farce  with 
utter  seriousness.  Paul  McAllister,  as 
the  expatriated  French  hotel  keeper, 
alternating  between  despair  and  the  Joy 
of  romance,  with  William  Lennox  as 
Edward  the  waiter,  fallen  from  the 
high  social  estate  of  butler  by  the  un- 
timely visitation  of  hay-fever,  were 
unusually   successful  milrth-provokers. 

A  merry  farce  capable  of  improve- 
ment; on  the  whole  admirably  played; 
even  now  affording  a  Joyous  evening, 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  theatrical 
testing  laboratory. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Night 
'Call,"  a  mystery  melodrama  in  four 
acts  presented  by  the  Boston  Stock 
Company.  .  The  cast:  i 

Alice  Dodge   Eveta  Nudsen  I 

The  Man  from  Out  the  Storm. 

Walter  GlITiert 

Martha  Stuart  Bcott  Anna  Layng 

Jerry  Thompson  Ralph  Reraley 

Mollte  Braden  Lucille  Adams 

Gemge  Dodge.  Alice's  Dncle  Mark  Kent 

Bob  Braden,  MolUe's  Father.  .Harold  Chase 

Edward  Howe  Edwar'd  Darney 

The  Other  Man  Houston  Richards 

Through  four  acta  of  Intense  excite- 
ment the  plot  of  "The  Night  Call'  is 
worked  out,  which  at  the  last  minute 
leaves  the  audience  gasping.  In  the 
first  act,  amid  a  scene  of  storm  and  a 
woman's  terror,  a  murder  is  committed.  '■ 
In  the  other  three  acts  there  Is  not  one  ' 
In  the  cast  who  is  not  suspected,  both 
In  the  action  of  the  play  and  by  the, 
mystified  audience.  , 

Such  a  play,  calling  as  It  does  for  in- 
tense feeling  and  clever  character  work 
Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Boston 
Stock  and  every  member  enters  Into  the 
spirit  of  It  to  make  a  success.  The  large 
audience  was  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
sult. 

Eveta  Nudsen,  as  the  heroine,  has  an 
unusually  difficult  part  with  no  chance 
for  relaxation.  She  Is  charming  and  does 
not  overdo  her  emotional  role  In  the 
least.  Walter  Gilbert,  as  the  mystery 
man,  has  a  part  that  calls  for  easy  as- 
surance amid  scenes  of  turmoil  and  In- 
trigue. 

To  Anna  Layng.  playing  the  part  of 
the  middle-aged  "respectable"  maid,  be- 
longs the  credit  for  giving  a  too-strained 
melodrama  a  generous  sprinkling  of  hu- 
mor. She  has  a  good  j)art  and  played  It 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience.  Ralph 
Remley  as  the  family  chauffeur  Is,  as 
usual,  the  Jovial  trouble-maker  and  ad- 
juster. 

Mark  Kent  as  George  Dodge,  the  rich 
uncle,   Is  called  upon  to  do  Just  the 


right  thing  at  the  right  time,  a;id  main- 
tains his  share  In  the  mystery  until  the 
last,  when  Edward  Darney,  as  the  de- 
tective, with  the  aid  of  circumstances, 
unravels  the  whole  thing. 

The  scenery  and  lighting  effecti  are  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  company 
last  season,  and  it  Is  evident  that  the 
productions  this  season  wlU  be  even 
more  finished  and  artlstlo. 

COIyONIAL  THEATRE— Return  en- 
gagement of  "Sally."  a  musical  comedy; 
book  by  Guy  Bolton,  lyrics  by  Clifford 
Grey,  mueic  by  Jerome  Kern,  butterfly 
ballet  music  by  Victor  Herbert.  Cast: 

"''"P""  Alfred  P.  James 

Rosalind  Rafferty  Falre  Binney 

5"?'^'^*   -  Jacques  Rablroff 

Otis   Hooper  Walter  Catlett 

Mrs.   Ten   Broek  Dolores 

Sally  of  the  Alley  Marilyn  Miller 

Ronnie   Leon  Brrol 

The  Admiral  Tra'   Phil  Ryley 

Blair  Parquar   ,  Irdne  FIshT 

Jlmmle  Spelvln.   Stanley  Rid^grers 

Richard  Farquar.  ..   Frank  Kln»don 

It  was  Indeed  warm  welcome  that 
the  big  houseful  of  friends  and  well- ' 
wishers  gave  to  "Sally"— to  the  whole 
tuneful  and  beauteous  aggregation  that 
bears  the  name  and  especially  to  the 
captivating  Sally  herself  In  the  lithe, 
graceful,  dashing  and  engaging  person  « 
of  Marilyn  Miller. 

To  help  Sally  In  her  meteoric  career 
there  were  present  most  of  the  bril- 
liant company  th^t  aided  her  In  captur- 
ing Boston  on  her  former  visit.  Leon 
Errol  was  certainly  more  droll  than 
ever  as  Connie,  the  wa-lter  and  Duke  of 
Czeohogovinla,  Sally's  consistent  friend, 
and  the  numerous  collapses  of  his  legs 
were  Just  as  funny  as  ever.  Walter  Cat- 
lett was  even  more  nervy  and  talka- 
tive this  time  as  the  theatrical  agent, 

big-hearted"  Otis;  Irving  Fisher  was 
that  fine,  hearty  lover,  Blair  Parquar," 
as  before.  Frank  KIngdon  was  again 
the  dramatically  unimportant,  but  prop- 
eriy  dignified  Rl-chard  Farquar.  Phil 
Ryley  was  dodderingly  gay  again  with 
the  vamp  that  was  playing  hookey." 
Dolores  was  statuesquoiy  beautiful  as 
the  settlement  worker,  Mrs.  Ten  Broek, 
social  leader  and  the  Bat  that  led  the 
stunning  Butterfly  Ballet. 

Men  have  been  known  as  "the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  So  and  So."  Jack  Pick- 
ford  does  not  belong  to  that  class,  of 
course,  and  the  audience  registered 
..V  8-lvlng    him.  hearty 

hands  when  he  went  out  between  the 
acts  and  came  back  again.  Why  not? 
Wasn't  he  part  of  the  show? 

Let  no  one  overiook  the  chorus.  It 
has  gained  In  yout  hand  fascination  and 
,  varied  attractions  well  worth  beholding 
;  wherever  It  may  have  been  since  It  was 
dls- clothed  here  last. 

If  thei-e  are  still  enemies  of  bobbed 
hair  and  short  skirts  they  should  go 

^^v,^®^  "'^""''^  ^""^  Marilyn  Miller's 

bob  and  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

VANANDSCHENCK 


Van  and  Schenck,  singers  of  popular 
songs,  are  the  headllners  on  Keith's 
bill  this  week.  They  are  favorites  In 
Boston  and  met  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come when  they  made  their  aippesar- 
ance.  Their  work  was  well  up  to  the 
high  standard  which  is  associated  with 
this  team  and  deserved  the  applause 
it  received. 

Pressing  close  on  the  heeds  of  this 
pair,  as  far  as  popularity  is  concerned, 
wiajs  Will  Mahoney,  a  riot  of  fun  in  his 
monologue  act.  His  burlesque  of  a 
Russian  dance  was  side-splitting. 

There  were  a  lot  of  other  good 
things  on  the  program  and  so  num- 
erotxs  were  the  recalls  that  it  was  past 
11  o'clock  before  it  was  all  over.  The 
Autumn  'yhree  gave  some  exoeJlent 
imitations  ■  and  whistling.  Kovacs  and 
Goldner,  two  young  girls,  provided 
violin  and  piano  solos  that  were  very 
much  in  advance  of  the  usual  perform- 
ance of  this  sort, 

A  male  quartet  with  a  Greenwteh 
Village  setting  enabled  Florence  Gast 
to  appear  to  advantage"  in  "Little 
Driftwood."  Her  toe  dancing  was  as 
good  as  is  ever  seen  nowadays.  Leo 
Donnelly  and  Ann  Wlmberly,  In  "'Tis 
and  'Tisn't."  gave  a  real  novelty,  a 
series  of  dramatic  scenes  staged  first 
as  in  fiction  and  then  as  In  real  life. 

Florence  Brady,  another  Boston  fav- 
orite, gave  pleasure  with  "Miles  of  Her 
Smiles,"  in  character  songs.  Frank  Van 
Hoven,  "The  Mad  Magician,"  with  a 
few  conjuring  tricks  and  a  whole  lot 
of  horse  play  had  the  whole  house  In 
hysterics.  Sam  Berk  and  Juanita  Saun, 
In  their  clever  costume  dances  de- 
served a  more  prominent  place  on  the 
bill  than  they  had. 

The  moving  picture  cartoons  of- 
Aesop's  F'ables  and  the  Patho  News 
features  were,  of  course,  excellent. 
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.eWoriaWag'sl 

By  PHIUP  HALE  j 


Tears  a.o  we  all  lau.hed  ^J^^  ^^^^ 
PaHor  Match"  ..e  -V  one  oy^^^^^^^^^ 
comedlan^^was  "  Evans  o 
man   who   broke   the   bank  at 
,Carlo?-go  stealthily       a  sa^e.  fun^ 
I^Uh  a  combination  , 
opening  the  =aie   tak°  -t  ---^^^ 
hod    of    anthracite    coal  i^^ghlng 
stage  trick  would  not  De 
matter. 


r\n/ .nciud\^ 

mended;  l""^'l„""!r'ner  should  either 
and  waffles;  ^hUe  dinner  sh 

have  the  ^^^'^'^"'^VCt  crVm.  or  the 
bowls  of  oatmeal  ^'th°"*i^°;,t  sausage 
^-harltio  lu''"['--5,«  ^Jrti^te.  ^he  Poet 
:h"o'uld^cfn:uU-  a^"sto^n>ach  specialist. 


1  AT  LAStT^AT  LASTl 

I    Beveral^T^.r.entlonln.  bo.-^^^^^ 

'  ^---".^hrstoTor 

a   mUe'sZre    volume  ••with 
..     nur  copy  was  bound  In 
engravings."     °"r,^°%ve  are  Indebted 
greenish-blue  boards  ^^^^ 

to  Mr.  R°l«^'i7;J'  long  remembered, 
for  a  sight  of  this  ions 
book.  ^_  HIS  copy  13 m  e^no 
The   '•stors'     13  Library,"    a  ^ 

I  "Peter  parley  3  ""^^^  useful  books 
'  ••series  of  ^"^^"fi"'"^.  -The  other  vol- 
'deslgnedforchldren^  The^  of  Capt^ 
umes  are  ^he  ao  ^  ^^^^ 
James  RHey  Ih  "^i, «  Skptlve  of  Nootka 
John  R.  J«^^"'  ^^^^The  story  of  La 
sound,"  |.-,^T^^.The  Mine." 

Perouse.'       -t"®  rai"'. 
"The  Garden."  -whether 
The  author  does  naming 
Ale^nder's  X:Znt^  At  of 

his  son,  ••yl«''l«f.\°  in  honor  of  Alexan- 
I  ambition,  and  did  It  In  monarch  of 

'^Z  worT:r°n  commemoration  of  some 
l^-°'-^'%«oHSasTroy"our  Selkirk 
ha'Inriea^edto  restrain  the  violence 

of  his  passions.  angry  with  Ws 

•The  picture  of  a  f^ld  angry 

parents.  U  too  B^^,.^^","p2°ed  the  pain 
Ind  th'e  ^^t^^^.re  Ls  It  Bhall  not  be 
of  seeing  It  n^"*"  Selkirk  would 

stated  how  ''"""f.her  of  his  P^r- 

manlfest  a,nger  J^en  eun  ^^^^^ 

ents  displeased  hini.  touched 
his  sister  or  any  of  Ws  ^^^^^^ 
his  sensitive  spirit    uP  ^  ^^^^ 

^^^tJthert^lng-t^It^Vncedtobearst 

V;:rt-;entence;ec.ls^^^^^^^^^ 
ton's  essay;    On  J-W  ^      necessary  to 
ent^"  "  ^^o'^wrd  should  forget! 

punish  a  parent,  no  cnii^^  severity  \ 

the  importance  of  ^^^^^  ^^  Sometimes 
with  mercy.   .  .   ■  sudden,  and  a 

a  re-actlon.  violent  and  sudd«  J 
fxmilv  is  forced  to  gaze  "P"" 
url^otacle  Of  a  parent  a    bay  .  ^^^1 
But  our  Alexander  had  plenty 

,0  cool  oft  °"^^'f'i'"fei  or  winter  read- 
procure  the  ^h-e  series  for^^^^^^ 

sng  a3  we      ^"^^^i    all  the  furniture 
•lavlng  thrown  yearly  a  furnace. 
,nto  the  'n-uable  maw  of^t^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Has  any  one  m  x>vo>- 
Peter  Parley  set?^  


„OUUD,NO   IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 

HngV^^dTtlns^r^are  ^ 
an^b^Pt  end  late  -^ursday  -e-o. 
.hen    amid   the    -P-;-,rMor"  ead 

Piney  ^^'^^f  •  "  e  became  the  bride 
Oliver  of  ^ancer^  ui«.  Durham. 

lof  Mr.  Robt.  A.  Il°"«^^=^"at  Pettigrew 
The  redding  party  n.et  ^  ^ 

dormitory  of  the  ^n'^^f  ^cene  of  the 
M,.  and  marched  V"  ^he  h  reached 
wedding^  When  the  Par^ty^^  ^^^^ 
Piney  Prospecl.  a  pia  .oman, 
every  unlvevsuy  -an  -^^^^31 

the  Rev.  Mr.  '  elv  against  one 

was  found  lean InK  le  surely  . 
of  the  maiiy  pines  ^  Ih  a  ^^^^^ 

face  and  a  Bible  In  n  j^^herly 
greeted  the  P^Yng^ishes  a  minister 
spirit     that  distinfeui 

from  other  -^"^^^^^^'^^d   the  two 
troduotory   remarks         ^^remony  was 
lives  into  one.    ^he  ring  ^,^pj^ 
:used  and   was  P^;f«;^f/%he  wedding 
;  but   impressive   'fanner.  j^^imate 

i  rrtendt'^dTelativ'^  oYthe  couple. 


.-An  author  dedicated  a  book  "To 

-{rtrotn'^>;^ff  n^the  cour. 
age  to  entitle  a  t^^agedy  Smitn. 
WE   ARE    FEARFULLY    AND  WON- 
DERFULLY  MADE  , 
,.  Wis  Standard- 

(From    the    BuH.n.ton.  ^  Wis., 

"Dick"  Kelley  was  at  Janesvllle  U-t 
Monday  when   he  P^'^^^^^^^mg  uvery. 
bus  for  the  Kelley  &  people. 
The  new  bus  will  carry  fo^l^^'^J  Kelly, 
with  plush  upholstered  seats,  ai 
says  "it's  a  dandy.'^^^^^  RHODES.  I 
And  so  in  old  Morse/s  O-f  ^^.^.^^i^^ed 
rs°?;vlng  wir^he^-  Jable  ends  toward 
the  streets.— Ed. 


GUINEVERE. 
I  ^  the  World  wags;  ^t. 

■^i\rrgTe:n^=-ar«s 
-.-ixrttr^uet.s'a^f^^^^^ 

:  sTe  ?elt  the  King  too  good,  a^d  had 
Emotional  Ruction, 
sue  heard  t>im  P-lsed  fron.  dey  to  day, 

Could  anything  be  duller? 
And  so  she  said  to  Lancelot 
■The  low  sun  makes  the  color. 

A  lovely  won^an  empty  days  ^ 

W^L^wC^d^cU-^nSd^ 
Those  hours  ahe  most  "enjoyed. 

By  Free  ABsoclatlon  they 

Would  find      lost  Fixation, 
And  *us  explain  to  Guinevere 

Her  mor?.!  aberration. 
They  wouldn-t  preach  to  her  today. 
Th^TdXrherrtruVs  finest  points. 
^\nd%rove  ^-'^^i^rBlTbhott. 

HOW  TO   BE   A  POET 

,,C,e:nent  .;^-oo.  in  tHe^I.Ue..^rv^K.v.ew  of 
The  poefs' costume  should  be  dl^lnc- 
tiv^  need  more  be  sald7  A  Czecho-Slor- 
^^,an  peasant  smock,  the  Gra^d  Uama  s 
trJusers.  a  Zulu  ceremonial  ngeela,  ou 

1°^     rf:r^betrr  God-ivi  .T. 

r 'man^-  i--^^  ^  lotg  or"^  -r^ 
ravT: b^  IheVale  poets. 


POR   FRIEND  WIFE  •  \ 

AS  the  world™:  ^^^^^  ' 

<-><•  Kath-room  dooks.  l'o" 
°!et  books,     vacation  books 

street     car  wrecked; 
books  to  be  read  ^^1 
a     desolate     Isiana,     "       ^    ,  „ 
d  States  senators  to  read  during  , 
,«  debates  books  that  should  be  re-  1 
tariff  ^j^ould  not  be  read, 

read,  books  hat  shou  .^^ 
the  lists  are  long.        ha  ^^^^  ^ 

to  make  up  a  If  j'  ^^^^^^^^  „r  she  to 

r  td"  rtr"  -s^e^n  bootless 
him.  and  my  w  ^^^^^  i 

and  hookless  I  ™^  ^ext  winter;! 
,or  r^-^""f,!:°;';orunderstand,  win-, 
not  necessarilj.  yov  ^^j.,y 
ter  books,   but  h°°k«  J  ^^^^^^^^^ 

day  '•e^l'"^  °"  !fmer  If  there  be  ori 
bungalows  in  summer         ^^^^^^^  j^^n-l 

ever  has  heen  *  Mr  sociologist' 
'  son,     would    the  emmen 
,elgn  to  recite  h  practice^ 
he  be,  83  I  suspe^^^  domestic  , 

been  strange  y   sHent  on 

affairs)  merely  ^'^^''^r  ^wo^f  counsel? 
have  a  vagrant  word  or  t   o  ^^^^^^ 

AS  for  a  ^™"}\"^iJ'ht  go  so  far-It  is 
you  suppose-lf  I  ->^g^t>;ip,rhap3  Miss 

Jane    Winterbottom-  ^^^^  poMUS. 

ou'r°"corresoondent  might  begin  by 
i  "vn,,  Schopenhauer's  essay  on 
I  reading      ben  P 

I  Women  ^"''"'Vmlav's  "Greece  Under 
brated  George         ^^^,^,_^.„r.  her  as  to 

'^^^  ?«"ere":  e  "ttwTen'Ts"auHans  and 
the   d.ffierence  ^  ..jj^^^. 

^'^"^rHa^Py  Thoulh  Married."  Mr. 
to  Be  *^^PP^„_,der=tand,  is  a  widower. 
,^He"rs\ng:ia"r^'";"lcent    about  his, 
•  aomesUo  liie.— Ed.  t 


BABUlSMS  I 

lectlon  of  Babulsms  is  made  In  this 

month's  -'Nineteenth  century    by  I-t.^ 

Col.  Irvine  of  the  ^"dlan/erv^c 

are  from  the  legal  -^ourts.  C 

the  defence  argued  m  an  a^  ^^^^^ 

••The  slight  and  t"mnB  inJuHe 

'  bv''  the  appe  lants    my  clients, 
caused  by  the  app  ^lows 
They  seem  to  be  the  r  ^^^^ 
given    by    brotherly    haM  i 
who  had  maternal  love,beh^  tradesman 
die  the  face  of  a"^^',-  ,.^.rv  of  goods 

wh...  * 

llsh  iriena,     x  "    ^„,„v,i„  ladv  for  mar- 
'  r  ^\?cause7t^'i:  absotui:?/necessary 
hand  over  charge^of 

rncr:}^a^>-  Sren^are  not  ex- 
pected."  _____ 


ON  WITH  THE  DANCE 

New  or  at  least  unfamiliar  names, 
were  given  to  variants  of  dances  at  the 
congress  of  Dancing  Masters  held  at 
Paris  The  ••passetto"  has  the  rhythm 
of  a  Spanish  waltz.    A  dance  that  has 

^^'^■■^^^"^ 

r^^^oi^.ii.-^ntir^T^ 

^rfr%hf-d^,ar'"and"rhe 
J^^rfverle  Boston,"    not  to   mention  the 

""^f  ntrns  "lo^'k^af^l^ 

t;;:;"rre  Tn  oyTng  "themselves?  Will 
faces   still    he^Xislfn"r  porTe? 
^.^Twrot?   "One  can  Lterone's^braln 
who  ^"^oie.  -tens-    1   think   no  one 

iVTv^J^-ke  u^^rget  the  old  waltz 
of  our  ancestors. 


A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Boston.  _____ 

JAZZING  THE  CLASSICS 

The  day  Is  gone  and  the  darkness 
^Falls  from  the  wings  of  night 
Like  a  piece  of  striped  cotton 
"prom  the  tail  of  a  busted  kite. 

'  r  ^'^^hrfugh'thrrarrafd  mist, 
And^r^sC^'or  -ake  oil  comes  o'er 

That'^my  soul  cannot  resist. 

T  hie  to  the  bootlegger's'  castle 
And  rap  on   his  oaken  door; 
A  carefully  timed  P^o-^edure- 
One  rap,  then  two.  then  four. 

A  pint  of  nootch  for  a  V-i^f»te. 

T  bid  mv  troubles  good-by, 
oL'sIp  a'nd  the  hlUowin.  sidewalk 
Catches  me  square  in  the  eye. 

4o  devoid  of  music, 
^'^w  fthe  on  a'narrow  white  cot. 
rLIred  by  the  faint  consolation- 
^rtofk  b^ut  one  mtle^^hot.^^ 


DECEITFUL  APPEARANCES 

,..H„   hou.e  .ad         --"'^-1  'o*^' 

of  a  defendant  in  ccurt^^  , 
•Tls  an  unmarried  house  oi  ai 

ro/lherurialns  are  hanging  askew^^ 
There  Is  milk  on  the  step,  and  tha  m 
And'theVno"cker  Is  mouldy  In  hue. 
•Tls  an  unmarried  house  to  the  casual 

When'k  visitor  haPPenS  to  caU,^ 
For  there's  never  a  petticoav 
Anrthe'cobwebs  spread  over  the  hall. 

Tetllove  every  stick  In  that  unmarried! 
home,  ..1=  ■heelnftlngto  reck,  I 

Though  of  smoke  the  gather- 

For  this  evening  I  thlnK, 

Ing  gloam  next  week. 

Of  the  wife  ;y»^f"^;j^'aily  Chronicle.  ' 
—A.  W.,  In  the  London  uaiiy  ^ 

nST  CLASS V^EOQRAPHY 

The  spectator  speaks  of  Gertrude  Ath 
erton's  "Dorrnant  Fires.  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

"A  story  of  San  ^'^^"^'^        ^  accus- 
the  -sixties    With  her  great  and^^ 
tomed  skill  Mrs    Atherto"  P^^^^ 
moral  and  social  coh°'\      .      .^om  In 
vailing  in  that  ^-'eked J'tt'e  o'ty.  ^^^^^^ 

delirium  -/,^rst^one^old  o'^fhe  arls- 
Wfts  yet  the  >f,^t^"°"°ipied  South." 
^°Set's%e:'  Is's;rFrtnclsco  In  Alaba- 
ma  or  Louisiana? 


Obituary  notices   of   ^-.l^  ^^^Wm  1 
who  died  at  the  age  of  70,  a 
t^ouVMrrsgld  dfd^ot  appreciate 
him-    ' 


J    THROCKMORTON  CUSH  AND 
WIFE 

(From  the  N.   T.  Tribune) 

«ys-hom'e  r  Jmirf  ; 
o"Jd°rse"afd  hlue  and  ,old  a..d^sh^e 

has  a  *^'^«„,l°"f"e  u"veA-  often,  it, 
rbarfornrngur^'^le  around  dur- | 

'"L^^^HneTher  own  marketing  In  the 

service,  and  she  cooks  x  ^^.^ 
rakTur:sTeYikfsrnor  prepare 

"tr^  <^?j:r'^do";;;?r'Ll.eve,ln  these 
;=,neled  Ideas  about  women  smok- 

'?''     »nd    drinking    and    going    to  tea 

Ing  a"<l  ,,°"",^"r  men  Sheoccasion- 
I  ''  to  a  matinee  with  one  or  two 

'         ■■the    glrls^'     but    always  comes 

°s'tralght%ome  to  be  there  when  Mr. 

.•The  Cosmopoman  or  . 
keeping     for  an  ho'jr,  ^^^^g  The 

^.""tv"H?nt:''  column  "Good 
H^s^k^eeping"  %ays  that  IC.  hours  of 

Seep  win  keep  -•^'"^'^\^J:S^tE  O. 

iLf...  Muriel  M^C^mack.  who  will 
Miss    Muriel    ^^^^  g  ••Nawana 

disport  herself  °!sJme  day-^om- 
Mlcor"-some  *^>-^°ritice  of  news- 
ments  hltterly  on  a  P-^eUce^  o^^ 

P^'^"!,"-  .Lt  of  Tugging  in  allusions  to 
^'"""^J.^.ndfather  parents  and  other 
her  ,^^"<^i^J;V.  wastes  valuable  space 
S[hLfmrgVL'vebrnde..otedtoher. 


Talking  with  Mr.  Herkime^  Johnson^ 
on  the  veranda  of  his  humble,  sni  g 
cottage  at  Clamport  l^^'l^^^f.^^^'n  is 
were  surprlsed-and  yet  M/-  ^^^^  ^gar 
often   a  surprising  <:haracter-to 
him  mvelgh  bitterly  aBalnst  ^^^f ^'^^t. 
of  arts,  letters,  sciences  and  wna 
although  he  is        h°7;;t  BHtaln  and, 
leading  societies   in  G^^eat  en 
on   the   European    eontlnent  ani 
many  letters  tacked  on  the  e^"  °\  20 
name.    He  laughed  at  the  idea  ol 

or  even  a  dozen  ''I'?^"?'!'"'^' ndsomest  10 

••And  now  lists  of  the  hanjisom 
men  are  ProPosed.    I  suppose  the  ha^_^^ 
Bomest  will  be  admitted   speed  y 
unanimously   lnt°    the   HaU^  ol  ^.^^ 
What  a  joke  that  Hall  is.W"^„,     And  I 
Poe   had   in   gainmg  admission. 

Walt  Whitman  is  still  °"^^;'L^^rne  with 
was  once  a  true  Chamber  of  Fame  ] 
three  tables;  the  first  contained  12  p^^ 
sons;    the    second,    20,  tne 

Dean   Swift,  !^^d  any  0°"^^^" 

thought  that  all  ^ho  had  any 
tent  share  of  fame  e°"ld  thus  be 
At  the  first  sat  the  12  "^"''/^^"gs  they 
sons,  'not  with  regard  to  the  hmg^^ 
are  famous  for,  but  valor, 
degree  of  their  fame  whether^i^^ 
wit   or  learning.  Pr  ^^t 

given  to  virtue  ^^^^o  w^^« 

equally  famous^  t  table^  Did  not  Ad- 
chosen  for  the  first  table .  D  ^^^^ 
dlson  name  the  nrsi  >  Homer, 
they  were  Alexander  the  Great^  ^^^^^^^ 
I  Julius  Caesar— there  is  a  n  g^^, 
ocean  steamship  named  ^^^^^  ^'^Hanni- 
'  rates,   Aristotle^  V.rg  l,   Cleer  ^^^^^^^^ 

bal.  PomPey'^^^'°  °it  llkelv  that  this 
and  Archimedes.  I-''  '%"''„o9?  Would 
Ust  met  'f.lth  -PP^°;^,Vt  with  all  these 
yau  care  to  sit  at  meat  w 
?nen?  Why  ^""1)%^^^^^^^  in  ^  l^rge 
Did  not  Plato  invent  So^/^^^^^gophocles? 
measure?  ^  hy  Vlrgi  and  n  ^.^^^^ 

N-ot  a  Pl^y^"'S"..^seU  or  prate  about 
w»uld  talk  about  himself  or  p 
Catiline;  Archimedes  would  p 
ing  'Eureka'  merely  from  force  ^^^^^^ 
Homer  would  maKe  b<»  v  j^. 
about  Mr.   Gl^<^^;°"\ntaUy  ask  Virgil  1 
mentators  f  unes  from  him. 

wj,y  ^-%'°':,J^,^'^^^!okteily  bring  a 
Alexander  ^ouiQ  u  demijohn, 
bottle  with  him.  «  "°t  a  ^^^^^ 
"NO,  If  I  P'nnner,  I  should 

ancients  '°7^/catu,rus  Manlal,  Luclan. 
1  choose  Horace,  Catuuu  ■     ^  ^rls- 

Apulelus,  Apicius,  Petronlus, 

tophanes.  Anacreon  AP1C^_^  promise  not 
the  elder  Pliny,  "  ne  g^g. 
,0  read  at  table,  and  that  r  ^^^^^ 
sip  Suetonius.    No  repor^^^^ 
admitted.    There  s  a^ 
there's  a  Hall  of  Fame  ^^^^  ..^^^ 

We  thought  it  hettM  to 
ves,  Mr.  Johnson.      But  hy 
hot?    Is  he  ^exed  because  n  ^.^ 
been  '"vited  to  read  extracU  ^^^.^^ 
colossal  work  ^t  -me  «°l«mn  ^.^^^ 
,!rrew"Tor\7-'L^rv\nlymln^ 
!  such  resentment  dwell? 


NON  SEQUITUR  ON  THE  BENCH 

^h»r  Judge  Boompolnter's 
We  all  remember  J"dge 

address  to  a  P'>«°"7^  „ood  ed"^^^'°"' 

ceived  the  blessing  of  a  good 

instead   of   which   you   have  ^^^^^^ 

sheep-stealing.       , Other 

jndlcial  non  sequltur  are  no  ^^^^^^ 

known.  0"\/""/your  conduct.  You 
have  no  excuse  f°^^y°"^,tuatlon  ariS  a 
had  a  most  exc^»^^t  sUuatlo  ^  ,^  ^^^^ 

kind  master  to  ;^hom  >o 
of  the  deepest  gratltu<.-^^^^^^^    ^  ^^^^ 
glance  as  a  fa.thfu^  ^"^featherlng  your 
which         P^"^3i    ™  spoons.  '  Therefore 
"yrum^tlst  be  transported  for  the  term  of 

-^^^n^^th::;  was  the  Scottish  jud.e^ 
Lord  Eskgrove^  He  was  ^en  ^ 
^^rr'°  -  NO     onU    m   you  kill  him, 

-"-",'rviire;cr'h  "r  - 

:r^^The"cTc'Jirstrn'^L^l>f"ih:'-tack, 


winding  up,  "And  all  this  you  did.  6od 
preserve  u»I  just  as  they  wera.  sitting 
down  to  dlnn«r." 


THE  QIRL  IN  THE  CLIPPING  OFFICE 

(Trom  tho  N»w  York  World.) 
She  Bits  all  day  with  sharp  and  dlUgrent 
shears,  v 
Cutting  from  papers  paragraphs  for 
men 

And  women  In  the  news.    Time  and 
again- 

She   reads    the    column    where   a  list 
appears 

Of  steamers  sailing,  parties  given.  The 
year's 

Delightful   social    whirl   is  on!  And 
when 

She  reads  the  records,  clipping  one 
In  ten. 

Sometimes  her  weary  eyes  are  filled 
'     with  tears. 

No  operas  and  dances  will  she  know, 
Nor  conflict  in  our  curious  politics! 
Only  long,  busy  days  from  8  till  6, 
With  jo.vs  vicarious  that  fill  her  brain; 
Then  home  upon  the  Elevated  train. 
Too  tired  to  see  a  motion-picture  show! 

CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNB. 


THE  INGENIOUS  ADVERTISER 

(London  Dully  Chronicle) 
WILL.  THE  MYSTERIOUS  GENTLE- 
MAN— who  rushed  Into  Samuel  Broth- 
ers, Ltd.,  of  Ludgate  Hill  (and  of  Ox- 
ford Circus) — said  his  rubberless  "Omne 
Tempus"  Raincoat  had  resisted  every 
drop  of  rain  for  20  years— *ind  rushed 
out  again — kindly  communicate  his 
name  and  address,  and  permission  to 
publish  his  testimonial? 

Booklets,  playlets,  and  other  —  'lets. 
Now  comes  good  old  Dr.  Montell  of 
Paris,  who  advertises  In  Les  Annates 
his  "Vocalettes"  for  singers,  orators, 
actors,  preachers,  to  clear  the  voice, 
give  it  tone  and  render  It  supple  and 
harmonious. 


WINTER  RUIN:   RUSSIA,  1922 
(FYom    the   Nation   and   the  Athenaeum) 
The  old  blind  house  Is  folded  deep  in 
•^now, 

Its  empty,  burned-out  eyes  accuse  the 
stars; 

The  fissures  of  old  wounds,  struck  long 
ago. 

Divide  its  crumbling  face  !n  tigered 
bars. 

The  deep  drift-snow  Is  tracked  with 
many  birds. 
That  come  and  seek  In  vain  and  come 
no  more, 

And  here  and  there  a  print  of  wander- 
herds. 

But  never  a  human  foot  about  the 
door. 

And  in  the  Inner  mystery,  if  shapes 
Glimmer   between   the   cobwebs  and 
the  rust, 

Whether  of  ghost  or  bird,  of  men  or 
apes — 

No  voice  nor  sound  disturbs  the  ob- 
scure dust. 

Sometimes,    with    stealthy   foot,  there 
glides  a  stone 
And  slides  into  the  snow  without  a 
sound; 

The  naked   sentinel'  trees  that  watch 
alone 

Walt  with  blear  eyes  to  see  the  cycle 
round:  ^ 

Till  the  last  boulder  fall,  and  one  last 
cry 

Out  of  the  dark  into  the  dark  be 

hurled; 

They  were  before  she  was,  and  see  her 
die —  , 
So  looks  the  House  of  Russia  to  the 
world. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  ECHEFFAUER 


city.    It  disturbs  those  on  the  stage 


well  as  those  in  the  audience  who  d? 
not  go  to  the  theatre  simply  to  haw- 
haw.  Miss  Le  Galllenne  when  she  was 
here  In  "Lillom"  wondered  that  Bos- 
tonlans  could  giggle  while  she  was 
reading  from  the  New  Testament  in  a 
most  pathetic  scene. 
The  evil  is  of  comparatively  recent 


HOW   ABOUT  JACKSON  BALLS? 

More    gumdrops    are    sold    In  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  per  capita  than  In  any  other  ; 
ilace  in  America. 


Many  theatregoer^~ln-Boston  have 
<lurtng  the  la^t  years  been  annoyed  by 
the  foolish  giggling,  s'^lckerlrig  and  tit- 
tering of  persons  in  the  audience  when-/ 
ever  there  was  a  pathetic  or  tragic 
Bcene  upon  the  stage.  This  nuisance  has 
b««n  described  by  one  of  our  colleagues 
as  "the  Boston  Titter."  The  nuisance 
has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this 


Kr"   .uplii-iices  have  ...<ii.,.ii  i, 

character.  This  is  shown  by  the  indif- 
ference towards  plays  that  are  of  a 
high — not  rieces-s^ily  "high-brow" — 
order;  by  the  enthusiasm  over  silly  or. 
dollberateUr  vulgar  shows;  bythe  disap- 
pearance of  those  known  familiarly  as 
flrst-flghcSis.  Emotional  scenes  now 
provoke  laughter,  as  the  unnecessary 
and  li-relevant  allusions  to  the  Deity  and 
hell  are  found  to  be  Intensely  amusing. 

H  seems  that  this  nuisance  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Boston.  We  were  surprised 
to  read  the  following  statement  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Dally  Telegraph,  tion- 
don: 

"The  late  Mr.  Henry  James  once  said 
to  the  present  writer  that  he  never  took 
a  foreign  friend  with  him  to  the  theatre 
In  London  to  see  a  serious  play  witl^- 
out  being  made  to  feel  ashamed  by  the 
wntlniely  giggling  of  people  in  the  audi- 
ence. Many  thoughtful  playgoers  have 
had  the  same  experience,  and  a  very 
distressing  one  It  is.  Many  people  only 
seem  to  go  to  the  theatre  to  laugh,  and, 
If  they  find  nothing  funny  to  be  amused 
over,  then  they  will  faugh  at  what  Is 
eerious.  The  intelligent  theatregoer  In 
Va.x\%  i.s  not  offended  in  this  way,  and 
\i  e  are  bound  to  say  that  even  In  Lon- 
don it  is  a  thing  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth.  At  the  Old  Vic,  by  the 
way.  there  Is  none  of  it.  The  audiences 
there  do  not  giggle  in  the  wrong  place 
eny  more  than  they  applaud  In  the 
wrong  place.  They  have  an  extraordi-  , 
narily  right  conception  of  the  function  of 
the  theatre  and  of  its  dignity;  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  audiences  on  the  other  ^Ide  of 
t!ie  river  will  please  copy." 


•    .1'       'Ini:.  ,     iiUilliMM,     .Ml-.     I  ;;,|,,  ;|.,,vils,'li, 

Mr.  I^amond,  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  and 
Mnie.  Samu.roff.  Harpsichord l.n,  Wanda 
Landowska.  Bruno  Walter,  until  a  few 
months  ngo  general  mu.sic  dir.?, -lor  of 
1  the  Sta-te  Theatres  of  Bavaria,  will  con- 
!  duct  the  concerts  of  Feb.  22,  23. 


M.  PIERRE  DIOUVRAY,  reviewing,  a 

new  play  "La  Kancon"  by  Jack  Jouvin, 
produced  at  the  Gymnase,  Paris,  wrote 
that  the  Parisian  public  does  not  liko  to 
hear  bu.'^iness  affairs  discussed  on  the 
Etage  all  tl^e  -t+me:  "Is  this  a  sort  of 
modesty?  Is  it  because  it  recalls  many 
failures  at  the  end  of  painful  months? 
Or  is  it  because,  the  majority  of  specta- 
tors, made  up  today  of  bankers,  manu- 
facturers or  merchants,  having  passed 
the  gi-eater  part  of  the  day  in  negotia- 
ting siimllar  affairs  wishes  for  relaxa- 
tion to  hear  about  something  else?" 

"La  Rancon"  is  the  first  play  of  M. 
Jouvin.  According  to  Parisian  critics 
the  characters  are  rascals.  The  heroine 
Is  devoted  to  her  family,  but  to  save  It 
Blie  u.ses  repugnant  means.  Regnard, 
a  slirewd  merchant,  vifould  be  rich  and 
respected  if  he  were  not  the  victim  of  a 
fatal  passion;  he  speculates  at  the 
Ptock  Exchange  and  loses  large  sums. 
To  square  himself  he  acts  in  such 
a  rnanner  that  the  threat  of 
arresi:  is  always  over  his  head.  His 
■daughter  Madeleine,  who  had  [been  the 
distress  of  a  dancing  master,  saves  her 
_ather  by  dishonoring  'herself  and  black- 
mailing a  sinister  person  who  desires 
her.  At  the  end  she  kills  herself.  The 
critics  say  that  while  certain  sceiies  are 
vigorous,  other  scenes  are  as  brutal  as 
those  at  the  old  Theatre-Libre;  that  M. 
Jouvin  has^ot  yet  learned  the  art  of 
presenting  his  characters  of  making 
them  speak.  Certain  phrases  axcited 
laughter:  "I  attribute  this  weakness  to  [ 
the  force  of  habit";  "Bankers  are  ter-  , 
rible  when  they  hold  their  prey." 

ALFREDO  CASELLA,  the  distin- 
guished composer,  conductor  and  pian- 
ist, contributes  an  article  to  La  Critica 
Muslcale  relating  his  impressions  of 
America.  He  thinks  that  this  country 
will  some  day  be  a  great  producer  of 
music.  The  foundations  of  this  future 
music  are  in  the  negro  jazz  and  the 
monody  of  the  Red  Skins.  He  ad- 
mires our  "marvellous"  musical  instru- 
ments, pianos,  auto-pianos,  gramo- 
phones, the  number  and  the  quality  of 
our  orchestras,  the  music  schools  and 
ardor  of  the  pupils,  "the  conscientious 
orltios  who  insist  on  studying  a  new 
work  before  reviewing  It,"  the  enthu- 
Elastic  recep^on  of  ultra-moderi)  works, 
■whose  authors  (Stravinsky.  Scrlabin, 
Schoenberg,  Bartok.  Szymanovsky)  do 
not  find  the  like  in  their  own  country. 

The  musical  life  here  permits  a 
young  composer  to  give  a  piano  recital 
of  modern  pieces  in  a  city  of  Missouri 
called  Joplin,  which  did  not  exist  30 
years  ago,  a  city  of -100,000  inhabitants 
today,  with  a  club  capable  of  inviting 
Caseila  to  play  some  of  hlg  pieces 
which  neither  Rome  nor  Milan  had 
heard  without  "a  scandal."  with  a 
conservatory  of  1500  pupils.  Caseila  Is 
sure  that  the  new  world  will  develop  a 
new  form  of  beauty. 

And  now  it  ia  in  order  to  shout:  "All 
up  for  Joplin!"  . 

The  Detroit  Sj-mphony  Orchestra  will 
give  14  Thursday  evening  concerts  be- 
ginning Oct.  19  and  14  Friday  evening 
concerts  beginning  Oct.  20.  The  solo- 
i-^ts  will  be  as  follows:  Singers,  Mmes. 
Charles  Cahler.  M^ia  Ivogun.  Helen  ; 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Werronrath  •  vinlJni.sta.  I 


ISRAEL  ZANGWILL  has  written  a 
seriuol  to  ills  play,  "The  Cockpit,  '  to  be 
called  "The  Forcing  House,"  or,  "The 
Cvckplt,  Continued,"  treating  an  out- 
break of  bolshevism  In  "Valdanta." 
Translations  of  "The  Cockpit"  in  French 
and  Italian  have  been  jnade, 

Gabriels  d'Annunzio  has  produced  a 
new  work  during  his  retirement  In  Oar- 
donc:  a  present  day  comedy,  entitled 
Amaranda."  Said  to  be  sprightly.  It 
will  be  produced  at  Rome. 

Pierre  Melese  is  attempting  to  famil- 
iarize his  French  compatriots  with  the 
pifiys  4/f  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He 
fca«  lu-.*  DubUt?.tni  a  vc'tame  containing 
versions  of  "The  Scornful  Lady,"  "Rule 
a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,"  and  "Mon- 
sieur Thomas,"  and  promises  a  segond 
volume  soon  containing  more  comedies. 
He  hopes  eventually  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  tragedies— namely,  "Valentinian," 
"Phiiaster"  and  "The  Maid's  Tragedy." 
— Literary  Review,  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 


SIR  JAMES  BARRIE  13  FOND  of  tell- 
ing of  a  charming  deed  performed  by 
Charles  Frohman,  to  whorp  a  memorial 
Is  being  erected  near  Marlow  Bridge. 
When  "Peter  Pan"  was  rehearsing.  Sir 
!  James  told  Frohrnan — its  first  producer 
I  both  In  London  and  New  Tork— how  It 
.originated  as  a  nursery  tale  for  some 
ichild  fciends  whose  Insistent  demands 
'for  more  made  it  "the  longest  story  in 
ithe  world,"  and  how.  when  one  pirate 
had  been  killed,  little  Peter,  the  original  I 
of  Peter  Pan,  excitedly  .said,  "One  isn't 
enough:  let's  kill  a  lot  of  them."  I^eter 
had  been  promised  tiiat'  he  should  see 
the  play,  but  when  the  first  night  came, 
Dec.  27,  1904,  he  was  in  for  a  long 
illness.  On  learning  this,  Frohman 
took  his  company  round  to  the  boy's 
home  with  as  many  props  as  could  be 
jjammed  into  the  sick  room,  and  gave  a 
pipecial  performance  for  the  amusement 
tif  the  invalid. 

j   "The  Man  in  Dress  Clothes"  has  three 
popular  qualities  in  it,  and  all  in  the  su-  \ 
jperlative  degree — bustle,     bounce,   sob-  j 
'stuff — and  differs  thus  from  the  languid 
products  of  incompetence  that  empty  so  | 
many  of  our  theatres. — The  Spectator.  j 

I   At  Arenes  de  Saintes  the  "Hecuba"  of  | 
I  Euripides,    translated    into    French  by 
/  Silvain  and  Jaubert,  was  performed  last 
month. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  written  a  farce, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  C.  B.  Coch- 
ran for  production  in  England  and 
America  dt*ing  the  coming  winter.  Lord 
Dunsany  will  superintend  the  produc- 
tion personally,  and  visit  liie  United 
I  States  to  ^ee  the  farce  through  its'pre- 
paratory  stages. 

:  Arnold  Bennett's  new  comedy,  "Body 
and  Soul."  will  be  produced  tomorrow 
night  at- the  Regent  Theatre  (London),' 
formerly  the  Euston  Theatre  of  Va- 
rieties. 

Balzac's  fire-act  drama,  "Crom-well," 
as  yet  unpublished,  will  bfe  brought  out  ' 
this  fall  in,  book  form  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press.     The  original  manu- 
iScript  will  be  reproduced  li^  fac-simile. 

"Sally"  in  London  has  lasted  continu- 
ously for  12  months.  More  than  700,000 
people  have  seen  It. 

"If  Winter  Gomes,"  a  play  adapted 
from  Hutchinson's  novel,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Margate,  Eng. 


MR.  STIER'S  REMARKABLE  MEM- 
ORY. MORE  OTHER  NOTES  OF  A 
PERSONAL  NATURE. 

In  any  chapter  dealing  with  feats  of 
memory  the  muscial  historian  will  have 
to  record  as  a  very  remarkable  ex- 
ample the  achievement  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Stier,  Pavlova's  brilliant  musical 
director,  now  on  his  way  to  Japan. 
At  the  close  of  the  incomparable  danc- 
er's last  American  tour  practically  the 
whole  of  the  music  used  in  her  ballets 
was  stowed  away  in  trunks,  together 
with  the  rest  of  her  luggagre,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  voyage.  But,  myste- 
riously, the  trunks  containing  the  scores 
and  band  parts  vanished  from  New 
York  harbor,  and  every  effort  to  re- 
cover them  proved  unavailing.  How 
serious  was  this  loss  may  be  imagined 
from  the  mere  statement  that  It  rep- 
resented material  for  something  like 
70  ballets  and  divertissements.  Save 
for  a  few  numbers,  the  loss  was  Ir- 
reparable— or.  rather,  it  would  have  been 
so  but  for  the  marvellous  memory  and 
the  no  less  marvellous  Industry  of  Pav- 
lova's accomplished  conductor.  Work- 
ing day  and  night,  he  set  about  the 
heroic  task  of  rewriting  and  rescoring 
the  whole  of  tffie  missing  music,  all  of 
which  had  been  specially  arranged  for 
Pavlova's  requirements,  and  having  the 
band  parts  copied  with  all  the  marks — 
and  they  are  of  no  small  importance — 
exactly  in  accordance  with  every  detail 
in  his '  playing  of  the  several  scores. 


'  I'-.iL  ul  memory  aiuu.-  thv  tasK. 
not  as  yet  completed,  but  destined  for 
Completion  on  tho  voyage  to  Japan,  la 
truly  astounding,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
terrific  mental  concentration  and  man- 
ual^labor  Involved  in  carrying  it  out. 
It  Is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  a  few 
years  ago  Pavlova's  coHtumea — or  a 
large  numW'er  of  them— disappeared  in 
|llke  mysterious  faahlon.  Can  it  be  that 
a  "hidden  hand" — that  of  some  jealous 
[rival,  malbe — was  at  work  in  both  In- 
stances?— ^London  Dally  Telegraph. 


A  BUST  OF  EDMOND  ROSTAND  was 

Inaugurated  at  Luchdn  in  July. 

To  appear  2000  times  consecutively 
without  missing  a  performance  may 
jsurely  be  a  record.  Mr.  Phil  Lester, 
now  apearlng  in  several  characters  In 
"Round  in  BO"  at  the  Hippodrome, 
'claims  this  achievement.  He  has  ap- 
peared 721  times  in  "Joy  -Bells,"  307 
times  in  "Jig  Saw,"  184  times  In  "Alad- 
din," 419  times  In  ''The  Peep  Show," 
137  times  in  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk," 
and  from  the  opening  performance  to 
the  present  date  in  "Roiuid  In  50"  with- 
out one  absence.  Such  people  are,  of 
course,  the  despair  of  understudies,  but 
their  reliability  must  be  a  considerable 
asset. — London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Doris  Woodale,  operatic  singer,  has 
been  appointed  the  opera  producer  of 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company.  "The 
last  few  years  have  undoubtedly  placed 
Miss  Woodale  as  an  actress  above  all 
the  operatlo  artists  we  have  had  .  in 
London  during  the  last  20  years — apart, 
of  course,  the  great  Challapin." 

M.  Maguenat.  an  excellent  artist,  took 
the  part  of  d'Artagnan  in  de  Lara's 
opera,  "The  Three  Musketeers"  last 
month  at  Aix-ies-Bains. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  Is  at  work  on 
a  light  opera  with  an  English  subject. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph's  report  (Aug. 
12)  of  the  Eisteddfod  at  Ammanford, 
Wales,  we  find  this  reference  to  a 
former  Boston  Ian: 

"Mr.  SokolofC  Is  a  young;  Russian- 
American  conductor  whose  tempera- 
ment is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Wagner,  Tchaikovsky,  and 
Richard  Strauss.  His  unconventionall- 
ty  appeared  to  please  his  democratic 
audience  at  last  night's  concert.  He 
told  them  that  he  regarded  Ehigene 
Goossens's  'Tam  o'  Shanter'  as  the  most 
charming  piece  of  modern  music  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  for  this 
reason  he  appealred  for  a  quiet  and  un- 
distyrbfed  listening.  His  Interpretation 
of  Cyril  Jenkins's  'Celtic  Rhapsody 
was  extraordinarily  racy  and  spirited. 
'  Mr.  SokolofC,  who  returns  to  America 
tomorrow,  is  the  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra." 

THE   LATEST  MUSICAL  MYSTERY 

concerns    Glazounov.     It    will    be  re- 
called  that  in  the  later  years  of  the 
war,    and    after,    all   sorts   of  rumors 
were  flying  about  as  to  that  eminent 
Russian's  whereabouts,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  reported  dead.    The  Daily  Tele- 
graph was  the  first  paper,  we  believe, 
j  to  reassure  his  numerous  admirers  by 
making  known  the  fact  that  he  was 
j  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  In 
I  good  health.    Not  long  ago  he  was  in 
I  Berlin,   where  he  conducted  two  con- 
certs, but  at  the  behest— or  should  one 
say  command? — of  the  Spviet  govern- 
ment he  returned  to.  Petrograd  a  few 
months  ago  to  resume  his  functions  as 
head  of  the  Conservatoire.     And  nov, 
it  appears,  the  distinguished  composer 
has  again  vanished  frotn  sight,  and  his 
European  agents  have  lost  all  trace  of 
him.    He  had  been  engaged  to  conduct 
one  of  the  Liverpool  PhilharmorOc  So- 
ciety's concerts  in  the  course  of  their 
winter  series,    and   in   consequence  of 
his    disappearance,    and    the  mystery 
surrounding  it,  the  c'ommittee  have  felt 
compelled   to  cancel   the  arrangement,, 
and    hope   to    obtain    the    services  as 
substitute  of  M.  Talich,   conductor  of 
the  Prague  Philharmonic  concerts. 

The  Menestrel  states  that  an  Amer- 
ican firm  has  paid  Puccini  $120,000  for 
the  right  to  Jazz  "Tosca." 

Henri  Curzon  has  contributed  to  La 
Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris,  an  article  on 
Emma  Calve. 


j    Leon  Beyle,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
tenors  of  the  Opera-Comique..  Paris,  is 
dead.    Born  in  1871  at  Lyons,  educated 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  made  his 
debut   at   the   Opera-Co /'que — after   a  j 
short  stay  at  the  Opera — as  Don  Jos« 
in    1S98.     He    created    at    the  Opera- 
Comique  in  the  course  of  25  years  the  j 
leading  male  part  in  "Aphrodite."  "Tos-  I 
ca."  "La-ravarralse,"  "Grlselidls,"  and; 
other  operas,  besides  singing  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  repertory  operas. 

W.  von  Baussern,  Paul  Graener.  and  ' 
Ewald  Straesser  have  been  admitted  to  I 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin.  I 

Adam  Dldur  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  ■ 
sang  in  opera  at  Warsaw  last  summer. 
Songs    by    Szymanovskl    were  heard 
there. 

So  Felix  Salmond  is  another  of  our  dls- 
inguished  musicians  to  leave  his  native 
land  to  settle  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by : 
ethers  if  the  most  lucrative  solo  engage-  ; 
ments  in  our  more  Important  concerts 
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are  to  be  griveii  lo  the  foreigner.  When 
Felix  Salmond  left  England  In  the  early 
spring  he  had  no  definite  idea  of  re- 
maining permanently  In  America.  Bui 
It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  that  he 
discovered  the  endless  possibilities  there 
tind   the   hopelessness   of   the  position 
here  g^rew  darker.    In  a  letter  received  i' 
from  him  p.  few  days  ago  he  speaks  of  l 
"many    splendid   engagements    In    the  ' 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada" 
he  has  already  booked  for  the  coming  i 
autumn,  Including  two  with  Damrosch's  ] 
New  York  orchestra.      This  Is  all  the  ■ 
more  Interesting  in  view  of  the   fact  l 
that  In  America  the  violoncello  Is  by  i 

■  no  means  so  popuUr  as  a  solo  Instru- 
ment as  It  Is  here—London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 


sik"  oTthe  last  named,  for^5?e,  clarl- 
i  net,  bassoon,  trumpet,  percussion,  piano, 
'  harmonium,  striae  quintet 
inents,  "each  one  full  of  originality  and 
musical  ideas,  ^^Tltten  with  unfailing 
and  brilliant  technic"  was  so  enthu- 
siastically received  that  it  was  repeated. 


NOTES  ABOUT  MUSIC  NEW  AND 
OLD  IN  ENGLAND  AND  ELSE. 
WHERE 

Louis      Auberfs      "Habanera"  for} 
orchestra  was  performed  in  London  on  i 
Aug     IB:    "A    symphonic    movement,  , 
says  the  Times,  "In  the  characteristic 
rhythm  of  the  dance,  but   treated  so 
as  to  suggest,  the  sensuousness  of  its 
movements.     Like     other  sentiments 
and    moods   thig   cannot    be    don*  by 
color     alone,     and     one     soon     foiind  | 
Auberfs  rich  sounds  bectomlng  cloying 
to  the  ear.     The  subject  matter  is,  in 
faict.  quite  undistinguished,  and  as  the 
tempo  was,   we  thought,  on   the  slow 
Bide    the    music   droned    and  dragged 
to  the  point  of  sheer  dulness.  There 
are  some  good  orchestral  effects  like- 
wise  some  bad  ones,'  for  the  trick  of 
using     the     extreme     registers  only 
achieves  a  certain  Intensity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  qiiality  of  the  orchestral 
sound  as  a  whole.   One  conaequence  of 
this   is   that   It   Is   difficult   to  get  a 
real  fortissimo." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  the  Haba- 
nera fell  a  little  flat.    "And  the  reason 
i,  not  far  to  seek.    It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  authors  of  the  program  notes  to 
Inform  the  amateur  that  the  habanera 
probably  reached  Spain  via  Cuba,  and 
that  while  gaining  a  certain  J^gree  of 
dignitv  in  its  new  Surroundings  It  still 
retained  Its  sultrj-  and  voluptuous  char- 
acteristics';  but  if  on  a  first  Ij^earlng  he 
finds  M.  Auberfs  dance  neither  sultry 
nor  voluptuous,  the   tacking   on   of  a 
poem  by  Baudelaire  will  not  make  the 
composer's  score  more  convincing.    "VV  e 
are  assured  that  the  composer  has  actu- 
ally attached    such    a   thing;    yet  no 
amount  of  romantic  '^<^«<^Vp"°"/°  | 
effect  that  the  music  'swells  and  sinks,  J 
advances  ^nd  retreats,  or  repels  to  al-  , 
lure  more  effectually'  will  ava  1  it  the 

'swelling    and    s'n^l-^' ,  -f.^-"«'"^,,,tk- 
retreatlng,  is  a  demonstration  o?  cre^^ 
mg  machinery  and  the  allure  a  thins 
of  academic   formula.     3om«how  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  the  audience  , 
tumbled  to  all  this." 

Mr  Monteux  thought  of  producing  h  s 
work  here  two  seasons  ^so.  Aubert  s 
known  in  Boston  chiefly  by.  his  mefCect- 
fve  o^ra  "The  Blue  For^sf  and  by  a 
rwXgs.  A  piano  piece  -^^'^  o-^-; 
tra  has  been  played  at  the  N.  E.  Con 
servatory. 

HUBERT  BATH  HAS  BEEN  CHOSEN 

composer  of  the  test  --Iv  ^-.^/.f  ^t 
Xnce  bv  the  various  competitors  at 
STe  g  eat\rass  band  festival  to  be  heW 
ot  thP  Crystal  Palace  on  Sept.  23.  This 
p  ece  whTch  is  of  Important  dimensions. 

Blth  claims  to  be  the  first  syrn- 
Dhony  ever  yet  composed  for  a  brass 
band-  It  is  in  three  short  movements 
,n   modified  symphonic  fo^"-  ^^J^^'  ,^,! 
a  title  seems  to  be  a  necessary  con^ 
tlon  of  these  affairs,  tlie  new  ^"-o^^^l 
been    christened  "Freedom- 
healthy  and  an  encouraging  sign  that 
our  composers  should  be  turning  theli 
hands  to  original  work  for  brass  bands 
whose  playing  ability  in  "'^"^  ^^^^^^'^ 
unrivalled.  U  all  makes  for  the  spread 
of  good  taste,   and   if  ^°"'^'>^^'l.Zrl 
proceed  in  the  matter  °f ^^^-^ 
hand  uDon  the  lines  recently  laid  do^sn 
bv  Corsomervllle  at  Keneller  Hal^  as 
well  as  on  those  Implied  by  Mr.  Bath  s 
rvmphony,  we  shall  soon  develop  an  al- 
m^t   entirely   new   branch   of  musical 
rtbposltlon.lLondon_Daily  Telegraph. 

>:ew   publications:    "Burne-  and  FolX^, 

3ong'-  bV  >.'--?.-ro^rt^?y  Tkltc^l 
Son,  Aberdeen);  h  Grat- 

trlsh  Musical  H  f  ^ory,    bV      •  ^„„aon): 

tan  Flood  '  (^  ""^i^J'rnd  Meaning,  as 
•  The  Sonr-t^.  Its  Form  and  .  ^^^^^ 

r.  ^'ele/aMarks  (WllUam 

Keeves.  London).  irestlval  of  mo-  \ 

At  a  C^-  tti'on^  held   »r  August  at 
dern  comi>osltlons  he^  ^  p^^^^, 

Donaueschingf-n  In  "^5,  puersien- 
^nder  the  patronage  of  Prmce  ^    ^^^^^^  | 

berg,  these  <^'^:^^°^Z  Jt^°t-.re  repre- 
unknown  in  this  oounto  ^ 

Ber.ted:  Ernst  pinkel.  B.  Van 

Zoimer.  H.  G'"^''?'' t' »nuai  Fel  x  P^^ty- 
Pi«ren    Relnh.rd  Laqu^ai.  Fe^^^  P,,, 

T^llr "Kle'me  Kammermu- 


A  new  operetta,  "The  American  Olrl, 

muslo  by  Mario  Capellan   and   Glorgo  , 
Being,  has  been  produced  at  Rome  | 
Rabaud  s  opera.  "The  Daughter  of  Ro-  | 
land,"  produced  before  the  war  at  the 
Opera-Comlque.   Faris.   is   In  rehearsal 
at  the  Opera  of  that  city,    "Paul  and 
Virginia."   with  his  unpublished  nriuslc. 
wilf  be  played  at  the'  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Theatre.  Paris,  this  season. 

The  new   Bach    Society   ^vlll  poM  a 
festival  at  Breslau  next  month. 

The  General  Association   of  German 
Musicians   will   have   its    meetings  ^t 
l^assel  next  year.  , 
,     Two  light  operas  by  Schubert  The 
Falthfur  Soldier"    and    "T1>e  Romans 
'conspiracy."  with  librettos  adapted  by 
Roll  Lauckaer,  music  revised  by  Fritz 
I  Busch  and  D.  F.  Tovey,  have  been  per- 
formed  at  Stuttgart. 
Vaughan  Williams's  mass  ^v•lll  be  per  I 
j  fomied  for  the  first  time  In  Germany  at 

^!?uck-s  "Iphigenla  in  Tauris"  has  been 
performed  at  the  Amphitheatre,  Orange. 

""ci^^osa's  "Secret  Marriage"  ha» 
be^n^vlved  at  Rome.  In  this  city  a  mu- 
beenreviveu      .,,,i_i„ro  ringiovanisce, 

,  sf rH,£.'^i- » 

to  the  doctor's  credit. 


srlCphteiil    sketch,    the'  composer,  tlie 
man.    Above  all.  he  gives  us  short  notes 
Tn  every  work  published.    The  critical 
sections  occupy  a  very  few  Pages  in 
both  volumes.     Nine   short  pages  tell: 
us  all  that,  In  Mr.  Porters  opinion 
,need  know  of  Elgar.  and  seven  pag^es] 
1  dispose  of   "MaoDowell  as  composer. 
iButm  this  brief  space  he  finds  enough 
room  for  some  startling  7'°".?,^^^! 
<.-»nr«Rses  the  hope   (shared  b>  those; 
who Tnow'STe  Adagio  and  the  glorious 
final  pages  of  his  first  ^"^^^"1'^^^^^^ 
the  Blow  movements  of 
quintet    and    second    ^y^^^°''y^ 'J,^: 
Blgar  will  become  one  of  the  immortalS| 
"entirely  irrespective  of  "at'°"^"'^.  , 

which  implies  an  "n^^^-^^tin.  worth 
us  who  believe  in  the  enduring  ^^orth 
of  throratorlos.  Still  more  surpr.s  ng 
U  the  statement  that  D^^;"  ^^^!: 

man"  showed  affinity  ^''^  the  Eng  , 
hsh  composer,  Elgar,"  in  1°^'"^  ^he 
days   "When   men   lived   the  wonderful, 

^rited^-'^-Tt:^;  'Irl  passaTs  'ttl 
^Sfn's  of  "^wMc^h  is  none  too  ciearj 
For  instance,  It  is  not  easy  to  know 
exactly  what  Mr.  Porte  means  when  he 
t«v8  that  a  certain  expression  Is  ai 
o'va'ble  one.  inimitably  M-I)owe«-l.ke 
In  effect,"  or  when  he  asserus  th.^t  we 
'"isun  not  to  Bach  the  contrapuutanisf 
and  Beethoven  the  <^1^^»'^'  jf^"^^  ^^^^J^,^ 
d^o^rthe"  cV^\T  Sch=n,^ho 


DOES  ANYBODY  NOW  possess  musl- 
£iNe^!i.^^^^l^--|^^i 

^n°ii^^^>crprL3 

l^rr%lfeffrcnrotuc\d"by%h^St 
of  these  birds  with  whistles  attached 
was  4"remely  pretty  resembling  Aeo- 
Uan  harps,  the  -^'^t^- .f^^e  IrlLs' 
^.Ifstd  "t  be°':onsld:raty  astot^ished  at 
such  heavenly  music,  and  their  bewll- 
derment  ILrded  me  ^eat  amusement. 
It  ought  to  be  a  cheap  way  of  bright- 
ening London  if  a  section  of  our  com- 
:r^unll  pigeons  were  f^mf^J^'^g^ 
these  whistles.  But  perhaps  the  R.  S- 
I  P  C  A  might  have  something  to  say 
'  m  the  matter."-Dally  Chroiiicle 

Turina's   "Danza«   Fantasticas     at   a  | 

promenade   concert    I^"'^°"^,,^"f„tter-  ' 
■■This  work,  though  tinged  with  latter 
dly  musTcal  effect,  is  at  bottom  easy 
enough  to  follow,  and  enjoy,  too,  when 
tn  a  light  and  not  too  critical  mood^ 
Otherwrse  one  would  feel  that  Turlna  s 

Mon  and  ln.^n^Hy^^^°,- 

rn^t^mminpTace'  and  the  rl^^thm^c  and 

orchestral    treatment  how- 

rvrhiratnlln  ^plnlsh  coloring,. 

which  Is  not  .Y"«"'"^':''^Tiughborrough, 
There  Is  building  at  Lougn 

England,  a  ^t,?''^"   47  bells    This  was 
contain  a  car  lion  of  47  bells, 
nearing  completion,  ^nd  w 

est  bell  P^f  l''^\°'^rli  the  47  bells 
cost  was  £20.00U,   ai  ] 

the  largest  WO"' V\\^e  ^;ransements 
was   expected    that    tne  ^^^^^^ 

,^,uld  be  ^-^f''ll^l''°^oM  play  the 
and  that  .Tosef  ^enyn  ^^^^^ 
opening  rec  ta  .    Mr  b 

-fr?  -"-rSduTtr^^e^enerry 

rr^p;rse^eil:ro«e-ylor  Foundry 
of  Loughboroush. 


In  the  mam,  but  ^^^o  ^y'l  B 
^y  the  knowledge  that  a  "rtam  w  ^ 
is  '-a  creditable  and  tuneful  .pec.men  _ 
or  that  the  vocal  score  of  El„a>  «  ouei 

■  .Ti  Hearken  Thou,  can  be  pur- 
T''^'^'fo?2d'  The  portraits  of  the  com- 
foSs  wmch  ad'orn^.he  frontispiece  are 
admirable. 


-°Tke  wor.  of  ^^^^ 

r^are^^  ^ gu^f  .  f  I  -derT^h; 

stand    'ts    message.    U  be 

novice.  So"'etlmes  one  ^^^^^ 
generates  another  "^f^^entary,  as  in 
to  beauty  Jf/  ^^^^^.^^s  ho  less  valu- 
case  of  Pater,  becoii  ij.ed,  jt. 

?^t^rWth^^^or^,ttbat 

uch  an  opera  or  ^-kjs^  nice^^^ 

tween    the    t«^  ofadmiratlon,  as  one 
countless  grades  oi 

oan  easily  find  by  l'«ten '^S  . 

versatlons    7^'°"^  .""^f  the  theatre  or 
'  during  the  Intervals  at  ^he^^^^^ 

concert:-room.     Mr-    J-  g,^ 
,  has  recently  w  ritten  a  ^ok 
ward  Elgar  and  o"  Ed^ar^ 
needs  to  be  <;l-:^«;tfic  rd  biographer, 
from  the  average  "'tic  an 
for  he  expresses  his  „t  his: 

""T^\.'^tterly  '  unlike    that   of   an y  i 
„  J.  1  study  or  biography.  He 
other  critical  study  o  i,i„g_blo- 
glves    us   a  little 


.  NEW  -COLOR  SYMPHONY"  IN- 
CEN^ED  BY  THE  ENGLISHMAN, 
ARTHUR  BLISS 

(The  London  Dally  Telegraph) 

MUSIC  and  h--^.f '--,,,a't"n 

!^=j^H€:z^"^r"ir 

1  cause  of  this  to  no^e  _  ^^^^ 

m-mm 

four    movements    are   given  solely 

-"-T    t  e^trputi:,    the  Te^ 
"^rrTd    the  third  bfue   and  the  fourth 
igreen     V  t  he  leaves  the  hearer  at  1ft- 
frty  to  choose  his  own  colors,  a"*  In-  . 
r/eed,  if  need  be   to  overthrow  a  colo^^ 
^*Te%:ere'    tnusTc'll  people-who 
^a::'nev;rd  of'the  "proactive''  sense 
that   music   brings   no   color   to  their 
B:f«^rjs^n^ 

ron;^h:  PhlUstlnes,  with  regard  to 

^ab^^To  K'^rtheCmphony  as 
music' wUhout  any  -fjl-raction  a 
Rrrtabln's  "color  keyboard.       to  i""" 
fhf  work    will    be    "A    Symphony  of 
aZ'-  and  as  full  of  meaning  as  to- 
rsfWho'  paint  their  moods  in  glowing 

'  We'have  "hitherto  looked  upon  Bliss 

'  rkr"if  ^x^i'ma  icrar^:-ho 

^^^a^rs    m\slc "  from  Tu^e.ailway. 

— rcirg.?gf  of'^-^V"-"^ 

-acottju,.-..at<^-Pi.-^ 


movement  of  hope^  Joy,  spring,  youth, 
and  victory  —  Is  an  overwhelming 
double-fugue  with  a  flashing  opening 
subject  which,  with  each  entry,  gives  ai 
new  Impetus  to  the  movement.  The! 
Bcherzo  Is  the  second  movement— the 
"red"  movement.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  Interesting,  for  to  large  numbers 
of  people  red  Is  the  color  of  barbarity, 
torture  and  excess.  "Red  In  tooth  and 
claw';  but  %vlth  Bliss  it  is  the  color 
of  "revelry,  wine,  furnaces,  courage, 
and  magic."  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  mu.sic  or  the  color  will  be 
the  more  persuasive  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him.  Many  of  us  will  also 
be  anxious  to  learn  If  the  old  bottles  will  j 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  containing  i 
this  strong  new  wine  or  whether  all  will  ] 
be  marred.  Kipling's  old  mill-wheel 
began  by  grinding  corn  and  ended  by 
driving  dynamos.  Why  not  Haydn's, 
too?  ! 

This  symphony  was  announced  for 
performance  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  on 
Sept.  7. 

SCREEN  NOTES 
Cyril  George  wrote  this  letter  to  the 
Spectator:  "  I  believe  that  I  shall  not 
Incur  the  wrath  of  any  theoreticians 
on  aesthetics  when  I  say  that  the  pres- 
ent cinema  posters  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  streets.  No  body  of  advertisements 
Is  so  ccnslstently  hideous,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  combined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  more  powerful  Journals 
might  help  to  remedy  this.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  Underground  alone  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  public  appreciate 
something  better  than  the  worse  on  their 
hoardings.  I  think  that  I  may  say  that 
1  have  never  yet  been  stopped  by  a 
cinema  poster,  but  on  the  contrary  I  am 
hurried  past  with  averted  eyes.  I  know- 
that  I  am  not  the  only  one  so  affected. 
Before  writing  this  letter  I  examined  a 

display  at  a  '-f^^  <='7h"n  ev'efthk^Ju' 
I  am  more  <=°"^"^'^^^fH^atedly  ugly  In 
the  posters  besides  hav- 

design.  color  and  drawmg,  ^^^^^ 
ing  little  relation  either  to  ^  l 

significant     form.       '--an  | 

^l^t'urTs  ThT'-'hampIon  exhibits  all 
t'r  best  strokes,  and  we  first  see  some- 
^^'."^  Zkes"X  Frenct- Cham: 

l^nTuVere  ^the  court.    Then,  wlt^  ; 
'  the  action  slowed  down  10  times,  it  « 
'  possfble  to  see  how  each  stroke  is  made 
Lat  least  by  a  player  of  her  f-buuy. 
Her  changes  of  expression  while  play 
Vng  also  a.e  an  Interesting  study,  and 
o"n'e  notes   especially  the   eyes^  which 
ltrst"Thr;ilmiras°?nt^e°rel'?rn;af  ? 
rirtVucti^.e  to  aU  Players  of  tl.^^^^^ 
good   or    bad.    of    either  sex. 
Times,  Aug.  16 


no  a  conitner  snaiciiB.-!     , 

Uard-baUs  from  the  air.    Just  as  with 

and  produces  music  from  the  roaring  o 
«  train     But  when  we  go  away-for  all 
his  magl<>-we  become  conscious  that 
The  music  was  not  in  the  train-roar  at 
au!  but  carefully  concealed  about  his 

^  Here  In  this  "Color"  Symphony."  we 
meet  him  not  so  much  as  the  magician 

has  been  exploited  and  expanded.  The 
"Color  Svmphony"  is  more  than  in  name 
»  svmphonv.  The  composer  readily 
LbrnTs^alTthe  ^hack'es  <,f  sonata  oi^J 
perhaps  to  show  us  that  he  is  str°nB  ■ 
iThan  thev:  and  the  last  movement-the 


Mr    Max  Llnder,  who  has  spent  the 
last  three  years  In  the  United  State*, 
declares  that  French  films  are  system- 
atically boycotted  imthe  States,  not  be- 
cause  tlie  public  do  not  care   to   se.  i 
them   but  because  "90  per  cent,  of  th» ' 
cinema  theatres  In  the  United  State*  j 
either  belong,  to,  or  are  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  two  great  American 
producing    concerns,"  who  are    deter-  , 
mined  to  keep  out  all  Intruders  If  they  i 
can  possibly  manage  to  do  so.  >L  Llnder 
:  further  avers  that  the  two  produoln« 

concerns  to  which  he  alludes  are.  to  • ! 
1  great  extent,  controlled  by  men  who  are 
i  as  bitterly  hostile  to  France  as  they  are 
'favorably  disposed  towards  all  thing* 
German.    In  the  three  years  he  passed 
in  the  States  he  he  succeeded  he  sayii. 
m  completing  no  more  than  three  films, 
for  only  one  of  which,  "Seven  TeaiV 
Bad    Luck,"    recently    exhibited  with 
great  sucess  In  this  country,  was  he 
able  to  find  a  purchaser.    He  declares, 
moreover,  that  when  this  film  was  ex- 
hibited   In    the    American   cinemas  « 
was  purposely  mutilated.   In  order  to 
discredit  him  In  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Whether    we     accept     M.  LindefT^i 

stiatements    /as    accuratel     about  the 
Germanaphil  proclivities  of  the  Amer- 
i  lean   producers  or   not.    It   Is  an  un- 
I  doubted  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cinema  theatres  Ip  the 
'  States  are  either  owned  by  or  are  tied 
to  one  or  other  of  the  film  producing 
firms,  who  have  thus  not  only  a  ready- 
made  market  for  their  own  films,  but 
are  In  a  position  to    ban    any  other 
films  they  like.   It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  this  Ftate  of  affairs  is  not 
altogether   foreign    to    the  disquieting 
falling  off  In  public  patronage  a.Uuded 
to  -above.   Monopoly     must  Inevitably 
tend,    sooner    or    later,    to  monotion)-. 
interest  can  be  keTpt  alive  only  by  the 
brisk   k»mpef,imon    oi    a    "umber  of 
producers,  each  of  whom  is  trying  to 
outdo  the  other.   Remove  BU<>h  incen- 
tive, and  languor,   bearing  l"f  ".^"^^f '» 
tedium  m  its  train,  can  hardly  fall  to 

^"A^recent  expert  visitor  from  Amert- 


! 


I 


Ica  assures  U8  tli  , 
«^lch  so  many  cin.Mn.c  Ui.-aL.f»  ar, 
now  suffering  „,^ht  bo  readily  'cured 
-in..  tWu"'^^"  »  common- 
Htv  /  P"^"''  displays,  lens  alac- 
^         ,  dueues  outslda  the  doors 

h  b  tor.  Instead  of  showing  the  late.t 
mn  f:  himself     with  thOM 

wh«n  f  «v«n  two  .vears  ago. 

s^^TrtH?,  "^""'ness.  was  in  Its 

swtiddlint'    clothes.    Unfortunately  for 
"ur  acceptance  of    this     theory. -^th« 
m"  .  exhibitor    who  Is  showln* 
yesterday  U 

erumbllng:  abv)ut  the  abstention  of  the 
public  „ulte  ns  much  as  his  British 
colleague.  Unlike  our  visitor,  he  de- 
clares roundly  that  the  average  mov- 
•ig-plcture  play,  so  far  from  Improv- 
ng  Is  actually  deteriorating,  and  so  on 
hat  account  la  ceasing  to  attract  to 
the  same  extent  os  formerly.  Com- 
Pla  nts  of  this  kind  come  from  most 

i1m  n^'f^  '■■'"^^  States—London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

SAINT. SAENS 

(T,ondon  Dally  Telefrrapbl 
Oddly  enough  the  truth  Is  rathw 
that  In  all  his  long  and  eventful  ca- 
reer Salnt-Saens  never  exercised  much 
Innuence  on  the  main  course  of  musical 
history.  This  composer,  who  first  as, 
tonished  Paris  In  1S53,  has  had  con- 
siderably less  effect  on  muslo  than 
Franck.  %vhose  whole  output  Is  not  one- 
half  that  of  Salnt-Saens.  Like  Dants 
he  can  claim  to  have  "made  a  party 
unto  himself."  But,  lacking  the  lndlv« 
iduality  of  a  Dante— or  even  a  Berlloa— 
he  Is  not  likely  to  exercise  an  Influence 
on  Oie  future.  Salnt-Saena  has  great 
nuHllties;  greatest  of  all.  lucidity  and 
distinction.  But  where  the  thouglit  Is 
superficial  lucidity  only  helps  the  listen- 
er to  discover  Its  shallowness.  And  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Salnt-Saens's 
musio  lacks  occasionally  weight,  con- 
viction and  sincerity.  How  else  can 
one  explain  the  neglect  Into  which  th« 
great  majority  of  iis  works  has  already 
fallen?  » 

If  the  public  has  thus  chosen  from 
this  great  mass  a  few  compositions  of 
oustanding  merit,  It  must  not  be  sup^ 
posed  that  the  rest  of  Salnt-Saens's 
work  holds  out  the  promise  of  harvest 
for  a  future  and  more  enlightened  gert-. 
eration.  Throughout  his  life  Saint, 
oaens  was  consistent  to  his  creed.  Aftey 
tixmg  In  his  mind  the  formula  which 
he  conceived  as  necessary  to  musical 
composition  he  set  to  his  task  utterly 
Impervious  to  the  new  Ideas  that  wera 
sptlnglng  up  everywhere. 

He  had  not  felt  the  true  greatness 
of  Berlioz  as  Dukas  and  Debussy  felt 
it.  He  had  not  seen  where  the  art  of 
Schumann  was  leading  German  muslo 
When.  later.  Frenchmen  revolted 
against  Wagner  and  initiated  the  re- 
form, aU  that  great  movement  passed 
by  him  without  his  perceiving  lU 
causes  or  Its  importance.  His  limita- 
tions are  due  to  too  rigid  a  regard  for 
rules  as  much  as  to  the  facility  which 
prompted  him  t<-  pass  over  superHcial- 
Ities  utterly  .unworthy  of  his  best  P  B. 


m  a  woman  steal  man's  peace 

ot  soul! 

Her  hair  was  bobbed  and  like  a  shower 
of  gold 

It   fell  about   my  heart-strings  and 
her  ears. 

O   would   I   were   the  barber  or  the 
shears 

That  touched  that  head  of  beauties 
manifold! 

And  In  her  eyes  the  day  and  night  e'er 

meet 

My  heart  this   moment  lies  beneath 
her  feet. 

JAMES  T.  GALLAGHER. 

SYNONYMOUS  TERMS 


(From  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  Herald) 

Anna  Bird,  electrocution- 
ist  and  reader,  K.  of  C. 
Lawn  Party. 

LOCAL  PRIDE 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  postofflce  at  Nahant  hangs  a 
picture  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  title  of  this  picture  is  glveif 
.Underneath:  "The  United  States  Senate 
at  Washington:  "Have  the  people  of 
Nahant  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  Sen- 
ate? No  other  town  In  Massachusetts 
has.  M.  E.  STONE. 

Brookllne. 


HOW  MUCH  GOOD  DOES  YOUR  OLD 
PROOF  ROOM  COMMA  DO  HERE? 

(From  the  Ponca  City  News,  Okla.) 
FOR    SALE — Fine    Jersey    cow  giving 

milk,  furniture  and  chickens. 
208  South  Ash  street.  306-4 


SHOPPING  MANIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  your 
attention  the  discouraglngly  conven- 
tional shopping  habits  of  Mrs.  Griffin, 
as  portrayed  in  The  Traveler: 

"Mrs.  Griffin  ran  to  the  store  and 
plunged  in,  with  all  her  clothing  on." 

M.  B. 


MITfoh.    A  I,-.: 

horses,  loaded  i^lili  .stom-.  i.j'uDc.i  up 
ahead,  going  In  the  same  direction.  Our 
lady,  as  she  approached  to  pass  the 
cart,  looked  steadily  at  it  and,  of  course, 
ran  smack  into  it  on  one  side,  scored  a 
knockout  and  the  coup  ceased  to  be 
useful  for  transportation  purposes.  I 
was  nearby  and  could  see  no  reason  for 
running  into  so  formidable  an  object  as 
a  heavily  loaded  stone  cart  with  a  per- 
fectly good  Ford  coup,  except  as  stated, 
the  lady  looked  steadily  at  t:ie  cart, 
minded  her  eye  and  scored. 

One  of  the  most  effective  advertise- 
ments used  years  ago  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  was,  "Keep  your  eye  on  day  and 
date."  Mr.  Barnum  knew  that  you  would 
follow  your  eye  to  his  circus.  There- 
fore, mind  your  eye,  watch  the  road 
ahead  and  remember  that  "we  are  all 
mighty  flns  people." 

BARVEL,  WHANO. 


The  Detroit  News  says  that  the 
word  "loafer"  had  "its  origin  with 
an  old  Dutchman  who  settled  in 
America  many  years  ago."  A  lazy 
and  poor  young  American  was  in 
!love  with  the  Dutchman's  daughter. 
The  lover  disgusted  the  father  whose 
accent  turned  "lover"  into  "lofer." 
This  word  "finally  grew  to  mean 
I  some  one  who  never  did  anything." 

Sunbeams  from  cucumbers! 

The  etymological  statement  of  the 
Detroit  News  reminds  us  of  Eugene 
Field's  answer  to  a  correspondent, 
who,  eagerly  in  search  of  informa- 
tion, asked  the  derivation  of  the 
slang  word,  "Corker." 

"It  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
'Korka,'  which  means  'the  adorable 
one.' " 


AND   WITH    ALL    MY   HIGH  GRADE 
MEATS  I  THEE  ENDOW 

(A  postal  card  invitation  to  a  wedding) 


MRS.  WBrSBRAD 

Requests 

the  Honor  of  Tour  Presence 

at  the 

Marrlare  of  Her  Daughter 

FANNIE 

to 

MR.    DAVTD  KOSTOFF 

on 

Sunday,    April    2nd,  1922 

2  P.  M.  Sharp 

at  the  Home   of  , 

Rabbi  Levlnthall 

713  Pine  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DAVE  KOSTOFF 

High  Grade  Meats 

2448 

Ridge   Ave.     Phlla.,  Pa. 

Language  Is  not  primarily  a  vehicle 
f't  Ideas  and  Information,  but  an  emo- 
tional outlet,  corresponding  to  various 
icooings,  groTvUngs,  snarls,  Growings 
and  bracings." 


SONGS  OF  THE  SEA  AND  SAND 

„  tHerklnrer  Johnson) 

werklmer  Johnson  where  Oh,  where  art 
thou? 

I've  searched  all  Clamport  and  thou 

wert  not  there. 
I've  looked  through  Harwich  and  such 

places  rare 
To  find  thine  arbor  but  I>  failed  some-j 

how. 

r  long  to  see  thy  phllosojihlc  brow. 
To  watch  thee  musing,  to  thy  anttaua 
chair, 

And  weaving  wonders  ofithe  earth  and 
air 

While  round  about  thee  aU  the  muses 
bow. 

It  Is  no  marcel  that  thy  soul  Is  great— 
That  earth  Is  compassed  by  thy  master 
mind; 

rime's  tide  and  ocean's  that  for  no  man 
wait 

Have  paused  at  Clamport  while  thy 
circle  dined. 
[n  old  Wcannls  where  the  sad  sea  moans 
Tis  said  thou'rt  hiding  from  the  artist 
Jones. 


BEAUTY  ON  THE  BEACH-CAPE  COD 

^"  "stoTe'"*'  <^he  wavelets 

strdd^"  the 
She  was  the  centre  of  a  merry  band 
the  role''  «he  played 

And  made  It  fiery  as  a  burnlne  bmnrt 
hand-""'    ""'"^   Of  TbfowTr 


WHO  AND  WHAT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  speech  wlilch  Senator  Andrew  P. 
Butler  of  South  Carolina  made  in  the 
Senate  on  June  12  and  13,  1856,  he  said 
that  at  that  time  Massachusetts  was 
still  pervaded  by  the  same  sentiment  as 
"denied  Daniel  Webster  the  right  to 
speak  In  FaneuH  Hall  and  threw  off  the 
coffin  of  Lincoln  because  he  had  fallen 
in  performing  his  professional  duties  in 
the  cause  of  his  country."  What  Lincoln 
was  it,  and  what  incident  In  Lincoln's 
life  was  it,  that  Senator  Butler  thus  al- 
luded to?  OBSERVER. 

PAINT 

"Little  beds  of  flowers. 
Little  pots  of  paint. 
Make  a  pretty  cottage 
Out  of  one  that  alnt." 

Lynn  Dally  Item. 
But,  ' 
Little  hats  with  flowers. 
Little  cheeks  with  paint, 
Fail  to  make  a  beauty 
Out  of  one  tliat  aint. 

  W.  T.  O 

THE  CANDID  DECORATORS 
(From  Oak  Park  Oak  Leaves) 


LITERARY  NOTE 

(From  the  Spectator) 
Some  people  look  best  in  neffliae — 
flannels,  a  sweater,  a  dressing-gown, 
an  overall,  or  a  bathing  wrap.  Others 
[are  never  so  bien  mis  as  In  the  staid 
1  black-and-white  of  boiled  shirt  and 
tailed  coat  or  the  glories"  of  laces  and 
idiamond  tiaras.  In  the  same  way  there 
are  two  sorts  of  books.  One  kind  ap- 
fiears  to  greatest  advantage  when  it  is 
spoken  aloud  or  read  In  manuscript, 
'and  the  other  sort  is  more  to  be  es- 
iteemed  when  we  see  It  embalmed  in 
trim  print,  set  staidly  between  boards. 
There  are  a  great  many  seemly  vol- 
umes— especially  memoirs  and  travels 
— that  pass  well  enough  In  print  which 
it  would  be  a  great  shock  to  meet  en 
pantoufle. 


THE  BEST 
THAT  WE  CAN  DO— 

Is  aon«  too  good  

Painting    Decorating    Window  Shades 
F.  M.  PEBBLES  CO. 
1107   Lake  Street,  at  Marion. 
Phone  O.  P.  154 


MIND  YOUR  EYE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  when  learn 
ing  to  play  golf.  Whatever  you  look  at 
you  will  run  into,  whether  riding  a  bi- 
cycle or  driving  a  Ford,  so  then  keep 
your  eye  on  the  road  ahead. 

Recently  a  cheerful,  rather  stout  lady 
was  driving  in  a  Ford  coupelet  merrily  ! 
along  the  broad  macadam  way  in  East  i 


I  THE   MISSES  NOMER 

(For  As  The  World  Vrags) 
Of  all  the  girls  in  our  crowd 

Tlie  wisest  one  extant 
Once  bore  the  nickname  Greenhorn 

'Cause  her  name  was  Emma  Grant 

And  one  with  neither  chick  nor  cljild 

We  frequently,  in  play. 
Referred  to  as  The  Rabbit 

'Cause  her  name  was  Bertha  Day. 

And  one  who's  straight  as  the  feathered 
shaft 

By  an  archer  swiftly  shot. 
We  always  knew  as  Pisa 
'Cause  her  name  was  Lena  Lott. 

Of  all  the  other  girls  no  more 

Sedate  could  now  be  found 
Than  one  we  christened  Weather  'Vane 

'Cause  her  name  was  Vera  Round. 

And  only  Humpy  ran  to  form. 

She,  with  a  chap  named  Sam'l, 
Skipped  off  and  joined  a  circus,  and 

HER  name  was  Rhoda  Campbell. 

DIX. 


SUSPENDERS     THAT     SLIP  FROM 

THE  SHOULDERS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  worse  off  than  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  who  is  troubled  by  the  slip- 
ping of  his  left  suspender  from  his 
shoulder,  for  suspenders  as  usually 
made  will  not  stay  upon  either  of  my 
shoulders.  My  shoulders  are  more 
sloping  than  is  generally  the  case,  and 
I  suppose  that  that  is  true  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  troubled  by  the  slidin.? 
of  their  suspenders  from  their  shoulders. 
That  sliding  can  be  remedied  by  having 
the  suspenders  crossed  farther  from 
their  back  ends,  and  that  is  the  rem- 
edy which  I  apply  to  all  my  suspenders: 
every  time  I  buy  a  pair,  I  have  them 
ripped  apart  where  they  have  been 
crossed  and  stitched  together,  and  have 
them  crossed  and  stitched  together 
farther  from  their  back  ends.  That  '■ 
method  of  remedying  Is,  I  think,  much  I 
to  be  preferred  to  "Quentin  Durward's" 


2; 


method,  connecting  one  suspender  with 
the  other  by  a  string  extending  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 
Brookllne.  SPECTATOR. 

'  ON  THE  CAPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  in  J.  C.  Snaith'a  story  "The 
Van  Loon"  a  frequent  use  of  a  word 
that  I  had  not  heard  since  I  was  a  boy 
on  the  Cape.  It  was  not  used  by  the 
younger  generation,  but  occasionally  I 
would  hear  some  old-fashioned  person 
remark  of  a  rather  green  and  gawky 
youth:  "He's  a  regular  sawney."  It 
appears  that  In  England  It  originally 
was  applied  to  a  Scotchman  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  "Sandy."  Snaith  also  ap- 
plies to  the  same  young  man  the  term 
"gaby,"  which  I  had  never  heard. 

My  mother  used  to  tell  about  hear- 
ing In  her  girlhood  a  woman  In  Barn- 
stable speak  endearlagly  to  her  child: 
"Mamma's  little  toshus  with  a  white 
tow  head!"  She  had  never  heard  the 
word  before  or  since;  that  was  in  th« 
second  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

On  the  hill  overlooking  the  pond  at 
Baxter's  Mill  in  'vVest  Yarmouth  was 
a  fallow  field  known  as  "the  Old  Fund." 
In  the  old  days  a  factory  for  making 
lamp-black  stood  there;  I  think  the 
name  rhust  have  come  from  the  factory. 
Did  you  ever  know  the  word  "fund"  to 
be  used  in  such  a  sense? 

SYLVESTER  BAXTER 
I  "Sawney,"  meaning  a  lout,  with  the 
I  adjective  "stupid"  goes  back  to  1567; 
meaning  "a  Scot";  it  came  into  use 
early  in  the  18th  century.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  "Fortunes  of  Nigel" 
speaks  of  "  'jockey,'  a  name  which  at 
that  time  was  used  as  Sawney  now  is, 
for  a  general  appellative  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation."  In  slang  "sawney" 
meant  "bacon,"  also  "stolen  cheese." 
"Sawneying"  meant  "soft  speaking," 
as  by  one  with  a  mutton-tailow  voice. 
"Galiy"  means  a  fool,  a  babbler,  a 
boor.  We  shall  consult  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  about  "toshus"  and  "fund." — 
Ed. 


all 


BILL  ASCHOMB 

I  want  to  tell  Edgar  Lee  Masters  that 
when  Bill  Aschomb  came   home  from 

the  Confederate  army 
He  loafed  and  invited  his  soul  as  much 
as  Walt  Whitman  ever  did; 
He  loafed  in  Tom  Genola's  drug  store 
and  invited  his  soul  to  sauerkraut, 
drank    whisky    and    cried    and  talked 

about 
The  Stars  and  "Bars; 
And  when  the  band  played  Dixie 
he  blew  his  nose  violently  and  said 
he  felt  like  a  quilt  with  patches 

over  it. 
But  Miss  Sue  Aschomb — 
a  forerunner  of  Carrie  Nation — 
made  Bill  sleep  in  the  smoke-house, 
and  burned  his  gray  uniform; 
And  after  that  he  came  a  recluse 
and  fished  in  the  Wabash  mill-pond 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
Late  in  life  they  toolc  Bill  to 
the  Confederate  Home, 
where  lie  read  the  Bible  and 
Eugene  Quantrell's  raid  on  Lawrencs, 

Kansas; 

And  one  day  the  nurse  found  him  for- 
ever asleep 

witli  old  Pap  Price's  picture  under  his 
pillow. 

ABORIGINE. 


ATTAGIRL,   ETHEL!  ATTAGIRL! 

(Star  and  Herald   of  Colon.  Panama) 

NOTICE — My  Husband.  Saml.  Will- 
iams, having-  left  my  home  and  pro- 

i  tection  without  any  just  cause  since 
the  13th  May,  1920,  and  his  where- 
abouts are  unknown  to  me.  I  there- 

I    fore  notify  the  public  that  it's  my 

I     intention     to    .cet     married. — (sig.) 

1    MRS.  ETHEL  WILLIAMS. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE — "Dear  Me,^ 
an  optimistic  comedy  in  three  acts,  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  Stock  Company. 
The  cast: 

Wllhur  Osllvle  .....Edward  Darney 

Manny  Bean  Ralph  Remley 

Herbert   Lawton  Harold  Chase 

Joseph   Renard  Mark  Kent 

Mrs.    Carrey  Anna  Layng 

April  Blalr  E^•eta  Nudsen 

Edsar  Craig  'Walter  Gilbert 

Clarence  Frank  McDonald 

Dudley  Quail  Houston  Richards 

Maid  Lucille  Adams 

Perhaps  the  transformation  effected 
last  night  by  Eveta  Nudsen.  as  April 
Blair,  In  blossoming  from  a  run-down 
slavey  at  a  home  for  literary  and  ar- 
tistic failures  to  a  pampered  and  petted 
favorite  of  the  stage,  was  the  greatest 
and  best  liked  surprise  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Company's  offering  for  the  third 
week  of  their  season.  But  we  are  In- 
clined to  think  that  the  more  serious 
element  brought  out  by  her  acting  car- 
ried greater  force  with  a  packed  house. 
In  other  words,  she  found  herself,  lost 
herself,  and  was  again  found,  all 
through  the  medium  of  letters  written 
to  herself,  which,  though  perhapg  an  old 
medium  was  nevertheless  effective. 
There  was  good  material  there,  but  she  j 
perhaps  tempered  her  success  a  little  by  i 
poorly  carried  laughter  in  parts  de-  : 
manding  the  genuine.  i 

The  play-  is  a  marked  success  for  the  i 
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week.  Everything  woiit  'Swifh  polished 
flnesae,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  the  manner  in  which  practically  all 
of  the  parts  were  played.  Joseph  Ren- 
ard,  a  failure  as  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser throurh  an  unavoidable  accident, 
and  played  by  Kent,  was  a  rare  bit  of 
character  work.  Gilbert,  as  Edgar 
Craig,  v/as  very  likable,  and  well  up 
to  the  standard  he  has  set  In  the  past. 

Anna  Layng's  mistress  of  the  failure  a 
home  was  true  to  the  popular  concept 

i  of  a  boarding  house  keeper  almosrt  too 
true  at  timfs,  with  its  reminders  of 
overdue  rents  and  lights  left  burning. 

'  A  perfect  "Johnny  Pick-up"  was  that 
of  Houston  Kicliards.  The  lighting  was 
worthy  of  notice  and  speaks  well  for 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  company 
for  this  season's  productions.  A  piece 
'well  produced  and  worth  seeing.  ^ 

WEBER  &FIELDS' 
AT  MAJESTIC 

Joe  Weber  and  Lew  Fields,  the  famous 
German  dialect  comedians  «PPf 'i'^f^ 
a  tuneful  and  colorful  musical  review^ 
"Heunited."  opened  the  °"Vaiesti^ 
of  Shubert  vaudeville  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  yesterday.  Many  friends 
greeted  them  at  both  performances, 
fther  members  of  the  cast  being  also 
enthusiastically  received. 

The  two  return  to  the  stage  In  the 
kind  of  entertainment  that  made  them 
famous  in  18S5  and  for  the  qu^ter  of 
la  Tentury  following.  That  this  kind  of 
work  is  still  appreciated  was  evidenced 
I  by  the  laughter  and  applause  of  the 

':^"T'irrrogram  opened  -Hh  a  musical 
comedy.  "Tulip-Land."  The  ^j^^s  'd 
^  full  of  songs,  dances,  pretty  girls  and 
laughter.  The  principals  as  well  as 
chorus  sing,  dance,  and  act  weir  ] 
The  two  Ladellas  in  "Bits  of 
"Stumbling"  do  some  clever  acrobatic 
stuMs  and  fine  dancing.  They  are 
f oUowed  by  Charles  T.  Aldnch,  who  was 
seen  here  before  in  a  rapid  changms 

'=1?iT^and^his  piano  playing  brother 
Ed  Gold,  present  a  fine  turn.  Sid  has 
personality  and  voice,  and  d-^ces  weU 
His  brother  who  accompanies  on  the 
piano  received  much  ^PP'^^.W*"'^  „^ 
solo.  L>mn  Canter,  billed  as  '  A  Girl  of 
Girls,"  gives  a  pleasing  act. 

Weber  &  Fields  first  appear  in  a  .skit 
in  which  a  burlesque  pool  game  is  the 
,     "eafurf  The  entrance  of  the  two  ^a 
1    the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  app'aus- 
whichTasted  several  minute.^    The  o  d 
I    time  play  on  words  and  the  well  re 
I    membered  antics  are  brought  back  D5 
'    The  comedians.    They  ■"ecelved  curtain 
call  after  curtain  call  when  they  had 

^Thetecond  section  of  the  bill  In  which 
W^e'ber^  Fields  apnea,  is  made^^^^^ 

^"4e;ir^^."FTe"d^  ^'Z^"^  them 
■VNeoer  «;  r>  o-ptting     n  tabloid 

have   succeeded  in  getune 

two  acts  and  six  scenes. 


"Wh95oeve*  put's  lits  decr^p  tu^f 
under  the  presse,  committeli  f^liy'  M 
thereby  he  h»pes  to  "^^^S^f  ^^ 
mors  that  shall  not  taste  of  dotage 
or  foppery,  or  of  dreuslnesse. 


"VIVE,  VALE'* 
The  sunset  over  Cattar». 

A  drifting  ^'^'f  }\^'^^!'•y^^s-M'S^mt, 
The  rainbows  e'  er  Michael  s-  jilw  >^ 
And  Naples  In  the  ralm 

4.  smllB  09  two  In  Calra, 
Farewell  In  gay  I»arle.  „„„„,.„-^ 
I  Ind  Cherbourg,  gi'eetlng  seundlnS. 
Fa?  out  at  sea.         ^  HIOKEOr. 
Pennant  Harbof,  Me. 

"BEAT  ItT^YO"  "^"^  , 


Ister  of  AprU  ^^^^s,  and 

fttThat'^lhelurs^ere  resl- 

dents  of  this  town. 

BEAUTY.  WIT  AND  QOUD 

to  her  bower  a  Widow  dwelt,  at  her 
feS  three  lover,  Wt,  -y^^jj^^:^ 
Widow  much,  each  essayed  her  heart 
^  touch,    one  had-  wit.  and  one  had 
goli  one  ^va8  oa.t  In  beaut/s  n.ould 
.g^et'hlch   U   was  won  tl.e  prl... 
Tongue  or  pur.«  ox  handsome  eyea^ 
■    First  began  the  handsome 
mg  proudly  o'er  her  Ian,  red  hU  Ups 
Z  whlte'hls  skin,  could  such  be^.^ 

^^?d  cirhrTu^  ed  -in^h: 

-otd,   welli^-  thf  hurden   of   U^e  ta.e. 
could  such  eol^7Xr,nentUooed 
Then  the  man  of  wit  ^^^J^'''  j^g^xd 
I  her  with  hlB  elX'TheHhe  blushed 
him  with   a  /^J^en  she  smiled 

scarce  knowing  why.  Then  s 

to  hear  him  ^P'^^^./^Xlth-Gold  de- 
her  cheek.  S^^'t;^,^^  Vldow-s  heart, 
nai^  Wit  has  won  the  f..„^ 

raana  Smith  of  Marshfleld, 


or  islhenStT the  attractive  younTwom- 
an  in  "Moui^tjoy"?  And  we  are  not  sure 
that  "Mountjoy"  is  the  tlUe  of  the 
kftoh.  Ala^.  O  inquirer,  alas  the  fleet- 
ing years,  and  falling  memories!  KD. 

GUIDE,  O  GLIDE  WITH  ME 

The  Dally  Chronicle  asks,  who  was  the 
first  glider?  The  writer  mentions  one 
D^le  Who  "is  said  to  have  .n^de  a 
successful  glide  at  Perugia  In  the  15th 

BuTthl8  Dante  was  eminently  unsuo- 
oesrful.    The  story  Is  told  by  the  cel«- 
braVed  Mr.  Bayle.  Dante 
^eranrf.e'^^ieV^iJ^af 

ine    ^-^''^     •Rar.fiuevlle,  who  slilmmed 
^c^oTtCstnfaT  Paris' in  the  middle 
.  f-T  nentury     "But  there  is  no 

doubr  of  he  theoretical  claims  of  the 
henchman  Louis  Pierre  Moulllard.  who 
iTed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  pov- 
Cairo  In  two  volumes  he  set 
:u?th:p*;mc°ples  that  Should  guide  man 
ir,  «peklnK  the  conquest  of  the  air.  xo 
'seek  fo  fly  by  i-itating  the  beating  of 

^^L^sruldTr^it^tVrh  birds  as  «y 
wit'^Tteirwlngs  and  avail  them^  v^s 

the  Wright  brothers  began  the  develop- 
ment of  his  Ideas." 


Great  Jehovah 

j.„d^th;c;.nu,.nu.l  Cor^e^^^^^ 

Jackson's  "^.y  !f  pf.'^.T  ound  English 
Beaumarchals  s  Figaro  _  ^^^^ 

a  nice,  easy  language.  lou 

I  th«lr  tongue."   

is  profanity  on  the  i"-?Xis°sa?d'thl;  i 
crease  in  New  England?  (U  ^^  if^^^^^^l 
in  England  ther^  ha   been  a  „  ^^^^^^^ 

increase    m    the  ^^^e  pro- 

phrases.)     There    la  ^ 
fanity  in  Boston  on  the  stage^^ 

was  20  years  '^f"''  '""^^  "  e  'even 
supposedly  refined   P.«"P>JL J,\ng;  and, 
"''^^  "tn^^rmed'by's'omr  who'mingle 
we  are  ^.jA,  our  "best  people" 

freely  and  e^y^^Ji'^^"""!^  instances 
that  the  daughters  and 
indulge  In  language  that  is  po.» 
free." 

A  CLASS  DISTINCTION 

<n  Kelth'9  "Way  Cast  Up."  ICTT.) 

way  of  f.^^'^^'^^ey  exceeded  the  corn- 
turn;  ^"''„,f4a"d  greatness,  so  they 
ThrglU  rr.loJ.yJo  exceed  them 
^"athttJ;rthrarfTalled  gentleman 
oaths." 


two  acts  and  six  sct-j.<.=.. 

KITTY  DONER  WINS 
FAVOR  AT  KEITH'S 

Van  and  Schenck  Again  4*9*4 

Kitty  Doner  -ade  %declded  hu  a^' 
Keith's  Theatre  '^^^^  .^^^^-hfre  never 
League  of  So^^^f.^^^^.^en  she  appears 
was  a  man  like  Kitty  ,    ^  her 

r  her  manly  ^f^^^^^  in  the  act 

snappy  ^^^.^irLs,  ^ni  Brother  Ted 

are  also  Sister  R°^e/na 

^Ith  Eddie  Fitzgerald  at  the  P  ^^^^^^^ 

help  the  fun  ^'°"f^^7^,eek  with  their 
are  back  for  another  jeeK  ^^^^^ 
Inimitable  character  ^onss 
fail  to  win  applause  fTom  ari 
^f4e  Son  °o,^^-'"  ^rcl"  Is  a'bright 
Haddock  with  a  large  c^st^  ^^^^ 

and  elaborate  "^"^'^^^^^fgrsome  gor- 
oft  to  excellent  ^^^^""^l^^^^^y^nams 
:     geous    costumes    and  scenery 

them  artists^  ,x-,i,prs  is  one  of  the 
waiter  and  Emily  *^J'.,'^X"-  f'-rv" 
^      best  of  its  kind  and  the  Bab> 

13  almost  too  --f^^f can  make 
elude  P'""?/'''^/°\V;nk  sound  like  a 
a  banjo  talk  and  ^  ^-^^^^J-^^a  Taylor 
whole  orchestra;  WiU^m. 
in  a  clever  dance  =^ot,/r^^];te"c,ue  of  a 
.vards  in  an  «';""^';f,,'''^'h  rlwinds  in 
variety  show,  the  Three  Aesop's 
a  roller  skating  stunt,  ^' 
Fables  and  the  Pathe  News. 


REMEMBER  WELL  AND   BEAR  IN 
MIND 

Ab  I  watted  out  one  evenliig  tn  the 
to  hear  t.e  -rds  ^.t  e  and 

rmsTa^r^ngt-  L^."  or  X  am 
fpTr  stranger  and  far  ^-m  my  horn. 

I  stepped  UP  to  her  and  made  a  low 
.1  I  asked  her  forgiveness  for  making 
L  Vee,  I  took  pity  on  her  In  hea^. 
1  her  moan.  For  I  am  a  ^.oor  stranger  and 
'  far  from  my  home 

'  Her  cheeks  bluShed  like  roses,  her 
ey'lrshera  tear,  saying  I  am  sur- 
nrlsed  at  meeting  you  here.  Pray  ao 
Sot  delude  me  In  the  ^^^^^^  alone  for^ 
am  a  poor  stranger  and-,  far  from  my 

^r^S^what  la  your  country  this  fair  one 

llTJ  you  -  ^eles^t'L^n-e^ 

%°htyra"  z-:.  thX£^--;^i 

r^:S  \nd  U  rs^  mlsVorTunr  f  ^ 
.caused  me  to  roam,  that  makes  us  two 
sSlngers  meet  In  the  desert 

The  lads   of  New  Jersey  they  are 
rovmg  blades,  they  take  great  dellgh 

in  deluding  fair  i^^'^^' J^^rt^em  t^e" 
them  and  kiss  them  and  caU  them  their 
own.  AVhllst  their  dear  Jewel  lies 
^.^^Dlng  at  home.  And  there  Is  one 
morf  request  said  he  If  ever  you  marry 

^Tll"  uWe'°yorni  guaxd  you  tn  the 
desert  alone.  For  I'm  a  poor 
strWer  and  far  from  my  home 
?'ll^ulld  you  a  castle  In  some  pleas- 
ai^t  town  where  Lord.  Duke  nor 
^Tobies  can  ere  pull  "  « 
one  asks  why  you  live  there  alone  Tell 
?Sem  you  ar^'e  a  POor  stranger  and  far 

^■^^^wThey^r  marked  as  we  under 

t^t  d'o^th^stAX  H^r/Sid'^U^ 
and  loving  to  roam.  Two  strangers  got 
aSluamted  In  t^^e^^^^^-^^one 


A  PROPHECY 

4^    Ttallan    P.   Francesco    Lana,  Is 

An    Ita  nan.   r  chronicle, 

not  mentioned  ,^  ,„  x-ig  •■pro- 

¥or  who         "«  »° 
men.    lor  wnu      ^.    5^  since  our  ship 

^tt'any^time  be  placed'  directly  over 

f  flP^cendlng  down  may  discharge 
It  and  descending  ^^^^  happen  to 

soldiers?.   Ihe   sai"  ^j^^  gea;  for 

!  ipa  without  descending,  by  cast- 
ropes;  yea,  witnou  ^j^^^^  kill 

ing  gfapples,  It  may  artificial 
their  "^^^'^^Hre  balls  And  this  they 
^'"''^l  not  only  to  «Wps.  but  to  great 

cannot  on^he  other  side  be  offended  by 

^TnV'sTDf'johnson  in  "Rasselas" 
fore^w  men  In  the  air  devastating  cities 
tar  heloK. 


JULIA  SOMERVILLE 

As  the  World  Wags:  -rr-hitA 
Royal  Cortlssoz's  biography  J-^^^^ 
law  Beld  says  (Volume  1.  page  2.)  that 
ReTd  didn't  like  the  female  oharacters 
in  Walter  Scott's  writings.  "Irving  s 
Julia  Somer^'ill6  pleasing  him  more 
than  the  whole  of  them.'  "  In  which  of 
irvlng's  works  Is  Julia  Somervme^P^o. 

""Washington  Irvlnrs  complete  w-orks 
are  not  in  the  vlUage  library.  We  have 
a  vague  recoUectlon  of  his  Julia.  Is  she. 


in  Verona  there  is  a  society  for  the 
.^p-pression  of  -eanng.  The  ".emb- 
say  that  profanity  has  m  three 

,  wholly  disappear  in  15  years. 

.ealous  and  va.-ied  P^^^f^'^^'-'^Xne:. 

X.,  t„    ohnwered    from  aiipianea, 
,  pamphlets    ^howerea  ncemen 
etc.    The  committee  wishes  P^.^ 
to  take  the  names  of  person  ^^^^ 

language   In    the  ^"^f^'    \e  posted  In 
names  with  addresses  may  be  P^^ 

l^bri';g%ffstrckirpmo'r^°and  Whipping 

1  -I^Verona  a^d  Nahant  are  ^o  be^^^/^ 

f,om  "cuss  ^'or^^g„„y  to  say.  treats 
Guardian,  we  are  sorry  flippant 

the  P-^"^<=^^°^:^tly  the'last  10  years 
mannen  Evidently  .^^orst-hard. 
of   the  war   will   be  ^.^e  men. 

stubborn  fighting  among  desperat  ^^^^ 

determined  to  l«^^f°  ^^eX  for  them] 
when  there  ^^/""^ey  do  not  play  golf 
to  fall  back  on.  They  a  ^ 
m  Italy  or  7%"^f2^^'  rrison  of  the  die- 
house  as  the  last  S^lm  ^[^^^  stand  where 
hards.    However  be  the  last  ^^^^^^ 

It  may,  all  ^['11  ^^^^^^  u  bomb  the  So- 
1937.     The  Fascists  wm 
cialists  with  a   bjj.""^;^  Fascists  to 
Socialists  will  assault  the  ^^^^ 
the   accompaniment   of  'a^ng 
would  not  disgracej^ea  table. 

The  Italians  have  not  been  so^l^^^^". 
tive  in  the  matter  of  oatta  a 
Ish,  It  students  of  profanity. 
tome  to  Richard  Ford    «-       ^  ^^^^  ] 
Ueved.     Brantome  ^„«,^„e  expressions. 
Spanish  picturesque  and  ex- 

To  the  lover  of  the  piotu  ^.^^^p. 

travagant  In  ff^^fls  "Gatherings  from 
pointing.    Ford  in  his    u  ^^^j 
Spain"  is  enthusiast  c  o  ^^^^ 
and  the  brilliance  of^the  ^^^^^^^^ 
fp'l^ror^nnentall.ofanit.  ^ 
In   competition  j^^j^^^, 
.vestern   mule    driver  cockney. 
Spaniard,  Hmd".  Per       ^^^^^  ,wear- 
And  the  Fnghsh  are  rua  .  evasion 

ers  today,  in  ^P'^^  °\h  "By  the  Splendor 
^Ith  bis  pompous  oath,^  By  ^^^^^ 

of  Goo>  ^ 


-TO  AN  OLD  BARGE 

soggy  in  an  oily  slip,  beyond  the  river's 
She'latin  grimy  loneliness  and  waited 
WitrauLrsilver  canvas  that  strange 

X>isros:d°tr'ir%hylocks.  and  her 
-     proud  masts  gone.  ■ 

only    their   ragged    stumps  remained, 

daubed  with  river  brown- 
The  slender,  snowy  roving  bows  that 

tramped  blue  water  down! 
cast  out  by  those  who  loved  her  and 

knew  her  very  soul 
To  traverse  dirty  rivers  and  ferry  dirty 

She'ty  there  by  the  string-piece,  be-  I 

rtraeeled,  without  name. 
And  slfmed  a  wasted  beauty  forgotten 

In  her  shame. 
And  all  the  men  that  came  and  went 

snit  brown  upon  her  rails 
Where  proud-lipped  skippers  once  had 
leaned  and  eyed  the  straining  sails_ 
They   wheeled   their   barrows   on  her 

decks  to  please  a  hairy  boss— 
The  decks  fhat  gleamed  to  northern 
lights    and    sought    the  Southern 
Cross. 

But   one,    still   strange  to  landsman's 

work,  rubbing  a  sooty  eye- 
Gulped:  "Cripes-it  is  the  Albemarle- 

my  ship-come  'ere  to  die! 
And  dropped  his  barrow  on  the  plank, 

stalling  the  njen  below. 
His  hat  off'.'^his  head  bowed,  foi  the 

'''gORDON°sI^OVE  (Vanadls) 


AND  THEN  HE  GAVE  UP  QOLr 
AS  the  World  Wags;  All  eummar  my 
boss  has  been  going  out  three  »nd 
rour  afternoons  a  week  to  pUy  goK^  1 

being  only  his  P^'^|^;,Xy  aft'=™°°" 
be  content  ^^l?. /^t^^J^^'day  when  the 
and  Sundays.  T^^°^^^f  ^bout  9fr-^d 
'"^frmvTay's  ^rll  cleaned  up  around 
r»  rtL\°ftemoon,  I  asked  him 

„  I  could  get  ^/^^^ifreply  was, 
afternoon  to  play  golf.    His  repiy 
"You're  not  here  to  do  as  I  do.^ut^to 
do  as  I  say."  _ 
THE  CHICAGO  TR>PUNE  UNDOUBT-  , 
EDLY   GOES   TO   BOTH    PLACE*  1 
(Adv    in   the  Chicago  Tribune)  

St.,  New  York. 
..,  CANNOT  SING  THE  OLD  SONGS" 

As  the  World  Wa«8: 

"Then  give  what  you  can  with  a  gen- 
erous hand — 
Tho'  It  be  but  a  dime  or  a  penny-- 
Remember  that  many  can  always  help 

Tho'"^  cannot  always  helP  ,"^,?;"y''', ^ 
6ne  verse  of  a  song  sung  at  the  Old 
forty-odd  years  ago-can  you 

 «o  B.  W. 


Howard  lui  ...7 — —  -  „ 
supply  the  other  verses? 

"PERSONATE"  AND  "IMPERSON- 
ATE" 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  I  am  accustomed  to  come 

I  upon  newspaper  articles  In  which  the 
words  "personate"  and  "Impersonate 
are  confused,  I  never  expected  to  catch 

Uhe  very  clever  Heywood  Broun  In  such 


onfuslon,  and  I  lun  entffoiy  Jure  i.iat 
e  knows  well  that  although  tn  real  life 
'one  mnn  personates"  another,  usually 
or  evil  purpose,  on  the  staRc  an  actor 
•professionally  Impersonates"  a  char- 
cter.  Nevertheless,  sinoo  the  actor, 
n  his  professional  Impersonatlngr,  aa- 
umes  the  play  to  be  real  life,  the 
rltlc  ftnd  the  audience  accept  It  as 
ii^h,  and  for  him  and  them  one  char« 
or  In  the  play  "personates,"  but  does 
lot  "Impersonate"  another.  Here  Is 
>Ir.  Broun's  funny  little  "slip"  In  a 
i  ltlcal  notice  of  a  play  In  the  World  of 
rl-  2:  '  VAN. 

Brookllne. 

"The  shrewd-wltted    hero,   who  has 
['alien  In  love  with  the  heroine  at  first 
g:ht,  puts  on  whiskers  and  Imperson- 
Ltes  the  Invalid  at  the  wedding:  cere- 
nony." 


Is  our  correspondent  unduly  partlou- 
ar?  'Impersonate:  Represent  In  bodily 
orm,  personify;  play  the  part  of,  per- 
sonate; act  (character)." — Ed. 

HAVING  ENJOYED  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGES OF  A  COLLEQIAtE  EDUCA- 
TION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  business  with  an  editor  of  an 
sut-of-town  newspaper,  I  overheard  the 
following  dlalog:ue:  ^ 
College  man  now  sporting  editor; 
'Say,  boys,  help  me  out.  I'm  new  at 
this  Job.  Give  me  the  names  of  two 
famous  horses." 

Second  college  man,  now  financial  edi- 
tor: "Pegasus  and  Bellerophon." 

W.  A.  T. 


THE    FAULT    OF   THE  HENS 

An  Italian  visited  James  IV  of  Scot- 
land and  was  made  Abbot  of  Tungland. 
He  attempted  to  fly  to  France  with 
wings  of  feathers.  Flying  off  the  wall 
of  Stirling  castle  he  shortly  fell  to  the 
ground  and  broke  his  thigh  bone.  He 
ascribed  the  blame  to  the  fact  that  in 
his  wings  were  the  feathers  of  hens, 

who  coveted  the  dunghill  and  not  the 
sky." 


"I  HURL  IT  IN  HIS  TEETH" 

As  the  World  Wags:  \ 

The  dignified  force  of  some  of  the 
speeches  In  Fanueil  Hall  reminds  us  of 
Mrs.  McCarthy's  description  of  the  Fln- 
neran-Flaherty  fight.  "Phat's  thot  yez 
hov  in  the  basket?"  Mrs.  Flaherty's 
axed  Mrs.  Finneran. 
"It's  flsh,"  sez  she. 
"It  shtinks,"  sex  Mrs.  Flaherty  to  Mrs. 
Finneran. 

"Ye  Lie,"  sez  she,  and  that  is  the  way 
the  throuble  began." 
Worcester.  ELI  WILD. 


How  It  runibl.j:,  and  il  Kruipnl.  H 
As  It.  mush-ally  tumbles 

In  the  bin! 
Gilding,  sliding,  lump  by  lump, 
Dropping,  flopping,  thump  by  thump, 
What  a  world  of  satisfaction,  what  a 
power  to  console. 
Just  to  listen  to  the  coal, 
To  tJie  coal,  coal,  coal,  coal, 
'         Coal,  coal,  coal. 
To  the  drumming  and  the  thrumming 
of  the  coal! 


WORDSWORTH   AND  OMAR 

Meanwhllo  my  neighbor  Is  putting  in 
another  ton.  I  speculate  vairily  as  to 
where  he  gets  it  and  wish  that  I  had 
his  luck.  To  cheer  my  discouragement 
I  wontTfer  how  Wordsworth  would  have 
dishlfied  the  situation  in  a  sonnet. 
Thus,  perhaps: 

When  softly, sufnmer  mellows  Into'' fall, 
And  autumn  colors  here  and  there  be- 
trayl 

The  brpafh  of  winter,  and  the  shorten- 
ing day 

Warns  tliat  warm  weather's  gone  be- 
yond recall — 

When  sumach,  asters,  goldenrod,  and 
all 

The  Heralds  of  the  frost  in  brave  array 
Stand  on  the  sloping  hills  as  if  to,  say 
That  sun  and  hope  alike  are  seasonal — 
'Tl3  then  I  turn,  despairing,  from  the 
sky 

And  the  sweet  light  of  heaven  and  the 
whole 

Dodgasted  autumn  landscape  and  I  hie 
My  weary  footsteps  downwards,  to  my 
goal, 

.Vnd  empty  walls  re-echo  to  my  cry, 
"What  in   the  devil  shall  wa  do  for 
coal?"        .  '' 

The  pessibilltte.s  of'  this'  pathetic 
theme  are  endless.  Probably  the  Im- 
mortal Tentmaker  wotJIll  have  summed 
them  up  succinctly,  had  he  lived  in  a 
less  abundantly  heated'  region  and  pe- 
riod. As,  for  example— 
Since  Volstead  lets  us  put  no'  heat 
within 

Our  shivering  bodies,  sure  it  were  a  sin 
If  Thou,  O  Coalman,  pitiless  in  Thy 
pride. 

Pass  by  and  leave  us  but  an  er^pty  bin] 


In  a  Coal 
plug  lhat 
In  Engla 


If  Tony  Pastor  were  alive  would  we 
again  join  lustily  In  the  chorus  "Down 
oal  Mine"  as  he  waved  his  shiny 
t  to  encourage  the  shy-voiced? 
gland  mere  have  been  verses 
ajbout  the  hardships  of  miners,  men, 
women,  boys  In  the  pit,  and  a  pitman  in 
recent  years  published  a  volume  that 
met  with  more  than  respectful  atten- 
tion. As  cosd  is  now  a  burning  ques- 
tion, no  wonder  that  Apollo  has  laid  a 
live  coal  on  the  lips  of  a  contributor  to 
:aid  him.  not  as  one  of  the  seraphim 
laid  the  coal  taken  v,rith  the  tongs  from 
oft  the  altar  on  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz,  to  purge  him  of  sm. 


THE   POET  OF  TODAY 
As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 

My  neighbor  is  putting  In  coal;  the 
sound  of  it  awakes  me  to  philosophic 
meditation.  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
such  an  interruption"  to  a  siesta  would 
inspire  me  differently,  but— tempora 
niutantui^and  I  could  now  lie  listening 
to  it  'for  ecstatic  hours.  Could  any 
noise  be  sweeter  on  a  warm  afternoon 
than  that  made  hi'  hard  coal  proceeding 
out  of  the  wagbn  by  way  of  the  chute 
into  the  cellar— preferably  one's  own 
cellar?  Some  may  delight  in  the  sink- 
ing of  birds,  some  may  seek  the  purling 
of  brooks,  some  may  be  thrilled  by  ths 
cry:  "Hull  com  and  hominy!"  or  some 
other  summer  melody;  give  me  the 
merry  tune  of  descending  coal!  The 
.subject  deserves  to  be  preserved  in 
xeree — in      triolet  at  least: 

The  song^of  the  coal 
As  it  ceTlarward  tunililesl 

It  is  balm  to  the'  soul, 

The  song  of  the  coal, 

And  it's  worth  your  whole  roll 
Just  to  hear  how  it  rtunbles— 

The  song  of  the  coal 
As  it  ceHarward._tumblesI ' 


II  the  social  posl- 
ii  M  1  vv:i.^.i,  1.1  I  tlM.i  only  thing  there 
l.s  to  be  demanded  of  any  man  Is  that 
ecstatic  companionship  which  Is  as  near 
to  perfect  love  as  human  beings  can 
get. 

"Some  one  asked  me  how  my  second 
husband  married  me.  He  didn't;  I  mar- 
ried him.  When  I  proposed  I  Just  .o.sked 
him  whether  he  would  like  to  live  up 
town  or  down. 

"I  am  terribly  fond  of  my  present  hus- 
band— a  very  brilliant,  charming  man, 
but  terribly  depressing  as  a  companion, 
with  a  difficult  New  England  ancestry 
behind  him. 

"Our  friendship  was  really  very 
charming.  If  he  hadibeen  less  neurotic, 
we  would  have  lived  together  all  our 
lives.  We  never  quarrelled." 

Otto  Jahn,  a  German  of  the  good  old 
sort,  at  the  end  of  his  voluminous  biog- 
raphy of  Mozart,  exclaimed  triumphantly 
and  affectionately:  "And  he  was  ours!" 
This  we  can  proudly  say  of  Miss  Jano. 

"I  am  studying  women  and  children 
and  the  future  of  marriage,"  concluded 
Misa  Burr,  "and  I  am  going  to  India, 
Turkey  and  China,  interviewing  all  au- 
thorities on  the  subject." 

She  should  invite  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sanger  to  accompany  her. 


FOR  "I^OOTBALLERS" 

Articles  about  fall  fashions  for  man 
have  already  been  published,  As  yet 
we  have  not  seen  any  description  of 
costumes  for  fcotball  players.  We  read 
tUat  ia  Ensiand  '"f^otbailai-s"  Ijavs  a 


fancy  for  gaily  colored  handkerchiefs  I 
for  which  high  prices  are  sometimes  | 
paid.  "Some  players  of  fame  have  re-  j 
fused  to  wear  the  regulation  costume 
of  their  club  and  sported  fantastic  habil- 
iments on  the  field.  Wilson,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  til©  best  goalkeepers 
Lancashire  ever  produced,  Invaribly 
wore  a  black  velvet  jersey  and  knickers, 
red  stockings  and  a  tarn  o'shanter.  An- 
other faiyous  player,  vain  in  regard  to 
his  figure,  wore  corsets  on  tlie  iield  un- 
til one  day  a  fellow-placer  gently 
hitched  his  jersey  up  at  the  back,  and 
he  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with 
shouts  of  'Miss,  you're  showing  your 
stays!'  " 

There  is  talk  in  England  of  celebrat- 
ing the  cdtbing  centenary  "of  one  of  the 
greatest  reforms  of  modern  times."  The 
record  of  the  inspiration  is  on  a  wall  in 
tlie  playing  fields  of  Rugby: 

"This  stone  commemorates'  the  ex- 
ploit of  William  Webb  Ellis,  who,  with 
a  fine  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  football  as  played  in  his  time,  first 
tooli  tlie  ball  in  his  arms  and  ran  with 
it,  thus  originating  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  Rugby  game.    A.  D.  1823." 


THE  WAY  OUT 

("With  acknowledgments  to  the  shade  of 
H.  S.  Leigh) 
"Most  of  the  unhapplnesg  comes  from 
(■being  forced  to  do  tilings  we  hate." — The 
week's  great  thought,  contributed  by  Miss 
Jane   Burr  as  an  advocate   of  collapsible 
wedlock. 

Folks  will  tell  you,  "Always  choose 

Duty's  nobler  way." 
Nonsense!     Theirs  are  ljust  the  vlewS 
You  should  certainly  refuse 

Ever  to  obey. 
Duty's  nobler  way  be  blowed! 
Go  your  own  enlightened  road. 

If  you'd  like  to  hit  your  wife, 
Hit  her,  then,  you  should; 

If  she  still  disturbs  your  life. 

Do  not  settle  down  to  strife- 
Run  away  for  good. 

Do  the  things  you  like,  unless 

Yeu  prefer  unhappiness! 

Things  that  Incort^mode  and  irk. 

Send  them  right  about. 
If  you  do  not  like  your  work. 
Do  not  mess  about  and  shirk — 

Cut  it  boldly  out! 
"Little  bills"  their  load  have  laid; 
Leave  the  beastly  things  unpaid. 

Make  yourseK,  fn  fact,  the  sole 

Umpire  of  the  game; 
Let  your  lightest  wish  control; 
And  if  every  other  soul 

Promptly  does  the  same, 
This  our  world  wiU  shortly  'be 
Quite  a  happy  place,  you  see. 
— Lucio  in  the  planches ter  Guardian. 


YOU      NEVER     CAN     TELL  WHEN 
YOU'RE    GOING    TO    RUN  ACROSS 
'  ONE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

It  was  Saturday  night  on  a  country 
road.  The  hour  was  late  and  the  two 
of  us  were  speeding  hol^ieward.  I 
noticed  a  dark  object  ahead.  "There"'s 
something  in  the  road,''  I  murmured. 
Just  then  the  object  turned.  It  was  a 
trampf  And  yes — "Beaver!  !  !"  I 
shrieked  and  we  all  went  into  the  ditch. 
But  he  ran  my  total  score  up  to  14  and 
the  nurse  said  that  was  the  highest 
made  by  any  of  the  injured  brought  in 
that  day.  '"  SHEBA. 

P.  S.  Oh,  they're  wheeling  the  tramp 
out  on  the  porch.  BEAVER! 


TENNIS  AND  "BAD  IV1ANNERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  excellent  editorial  in  The  Herald 
answering  the  comments  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  "bad  manners"  of 
Boston  tennis  fans  reminded  me  of  a 
quip  in  "B.  L.  T.'s"  column  several 
years  ago. 

"This  country  can  never  be  considered 
a  true  democracy  until  some  one  has 
hit  the  umpire  of  a  tennis  tournament 
over  the  head  witli  a  pop  bottle." 

It  looks  as  if  we  in  Boston  were  out- 
stripping New  York  in  our  progress 
toward  the  Ideal  democracy,  if  in  little 
else.  B.  F.  L. 

Boston. 


AS  POE  WOULD  SING 
If  Edgar  Allan  Poe  were  alive  he  would 

find  the  theme  worthy  of  his  genius  I 
imagine  he  would  have  written  some- 
thing like  this: 
Hear  the  rattle  of  the  coal. 
Costly  coal! 
How  it  makes  the  heart  rejoice  to  hear 

As  it  shivers  down  th«..tln 


EARLY  RISING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  recently  heard  of  two  farmers  who 
were  discussing  in  the  country  store  one 
evening  the  subject  of  early  rising.  One 
said:  "Si,  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  that 
I'm  the  earliest  riser  in  this  taown." 
"Well,  m^bbe  you  be.  Josh;  I  don't 
make  any  claim."  Two  or  three  days 
later,  Josh  went  to  Si's  house  at  2  A. 
M.  and  rapped  on  the  door.  Mrs.  Si 
opened  It,  saying  "momin'  Josh." 
"Mornjn"  Nancy!  Is  SI  around?"  "Well, 
he  was  here  early  this  mornin';  I  don't 
know  where  he  Is  now."  B.  C.  C. 

Boston. 


2  ^ 


Miss  Jane  Burr,  "the  American  mar- 
I  riage  reformer,"  Is  having  a  Joyct^ 
time  In  London.  When  a  reporter  of  the 
Evening  Standanl  talked  with  her  Miss 
Burr  sported  a  blue  Norfolk  coat,  a  pair 
of  "breeks"  and  gray  stockings. 

"I  love  men  as  pals,  as  beaux,"  sh^ 
said  to  the  reporter;  "I  like  admirers; 
I  like  the  thrill  of  an  offer  of  marriage 
;  once  a  year.  .  .  .  i  have  a  Job,  I  have  a 


"THE  WORLD  WAS  MADE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  annexed  clipping  from  Queries  and 

Answers,  New  York  Times  Book  Review  j 
1  and  Magazine  of  Sept.  10,  Is  worthy  of 
1  your  consideration. 

1  EDMOND  F.  CODY, 

j    New  Bedford. 

J.  M."  WILSON— I  would  like  very 
\  much  to  find  the  poem  containing  th.e 
lines: 

"The  world  was  made  when  a  man  was 


I  He  must  taste  for 
I        den  things, 
He  can  nover  tal; 
fashioned  thi>,-ii 


the  forblu- 
-  from  old- 


THE  PLEASURE  IS  ALL  YOURS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  sign  along  a  highway  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 


THANK  YOU. 
OAK    RIDGE  CEMETERY 


S.  S. 


SCHWILL,    PROBABLY,  MISS- 
BUT  NO 
As  the  World  Wags: 

'  Three  dLstingulshed  gentlemen  filed 
into  our  classroom  at  summer  school 
last  Thursday.  Our  professor,  who  was 
reading  from  his  notebook,  said:  "I 
wish  to  Introduce  to  you  'Dean  Hogg, 
Prof.  Bacon  and  Principal  Hamm — '  " 
Immediately  one  of  the  girl  students 
bolted  for  the  door,  "Stop,"  said  the 
professor,  without  raising  his  eyes,  but 
ithe  girl  said,  "This  is  no  place  for  me, 
not  with  the  name  I've  got."  What  in 
Ithe  world  do  you  suppose  her  name  was? 

HONORA. 


"PASSING  AWAY!    PASSING  AWAYI" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Expected     forever     tomorrow  comes 
never, 

So  doth  the  old  Proverb  say. 
Then  still  be  all  sorrow  rejrerved  for  to- 
morrow 

And  still  be  all  Joy  for  today." 

These  lines  written  with  pencil  are  on 
a  card  that  has  lain  in  a  little  fancy  box 
some  50  years.  The  box  at  one  time  con- 
tained two  bottles  of  Tea  Rose  perfume. 
Figures  and  cliaracters  on  the  box  are 
all  Chinese  except: 

O.  T.  Barney  &  Co.,  Agents — Boston 

The  little  box  and  the  card  bearing  the 
cheerful  message  quoted  above  have  sur- 
vived all  these  years,  but  what  of  G.  T. 
Barney  &  Co.  Has  the  expected  tomor- 
row for  them  arrived,  or  are  they  still 
Agents  and  Distributors  of  the  delicate 
peirfume  of  the  Tea  Rose  of  China?' 

"Merrily  we  roll  along." 

BARVEL  WHANa. 


On  Monday,  Sept.  25,  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  will  open  its  season 
■with  a  comedy  by  Rachel  Crothers, 
entitled  "Nice  People."  It  was 
brought  out  at  Atlantic  City  on  Dec. 
27,  1920,  and  was  then  described  by 
the  Atlantic  City  Evening  Union  as 
f oIVows ; 

"Theodora  Gloucester  is  the  pam- 
pered and  unrestrained  motherless 
daughter  of  a  father  who  has  made 
millions  from  war  profiteering.  He 
exercises  no  guardianship  and  Theo- 
dora's appetite  for  liquor  and  cigd^r- 
ettes  and  motor  parties  unchaper- 
oned  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  the  best 
families.  It  is  Margaret  Rainsford, 
Theodora's  aunt,  who  deplores  the 
!  pace  the  giddy,  rapid  group  is  lead- 
ing and  rebukes  the  father.  The  lat- 
ter, partly  aroused  to  his  responsi- 
bilities, puts  on  the  brake  so  sud- 
denly that  his  daughter,  returning 
for  a  wrap  to  take  a  motor  ride,  is 
ordered  to  bed,  a  proceeding  that  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  an  absorbing 
clash  between  the  amazed,  then  an- 
gry, daughter,  who  turns  on  both 
parent  and  aunt,  and  as  a  climax  to 
the  scene  slips  away  to  take  the 
trip  that  had  been  forbidden  her." 

The  consequences  of  this  clash  are 
deyeloped  in  the  acts  that  follow. 
The  part  of  Theodora  is  played  by 
Jrancine  Larrimore. 


Ti4E  JEWETT  PLAYERS  purpose  to 
perform  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  comedy 
In  f'  ur  acts,  "Dolly  Reforming  Herself." 
on  Monday,  Sept.  25,  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Th  atrfeC  in  "the  ibuilding  of  the  State 
I  Theatre  on  Massachusetts  avenue).  It 
if  =^id  tliat  this  performance  will  be  the 
first  in  the  United  States.  Not  even  the 
rashest  amateur  organization  has 
brought  the  play  out  on  a  parochial' 
is'age. 

This  comedy  was  produced  at  the 
Haynmrket  Theatre,  London,  on  Nov.  3, 
1908.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Harry  Telfer  Ethel  Irving 

IHarry  Telfer  Robert  l.oralne 

Matthew  Barron  C  M.  Lowne 

Capt.  Lucas  Wentworth.  .Charles  R.  Maude 
The   Rex-.  James  Pitcher 

I  Professor  Sturgess  E.  Lyall  Swete 

I  Mrs.    Sturgess  Margaret  Halstan 

1  I 
I    The  critics  differed  in  opinion  about  i 
the    play_j_  they    wkrmiy    praised    the  | 
acting.  The  Standard  looked  at  the  play 


2t) 

.ourly:    'It  >s  not  bnUiant  or^wm^^^^^^^ 

ness  of  the  author.  column  and  a 

half  for  the  T.mes  m  show- 
cursive  and  ^-"^^^^/^^f.^medy  hugely, 
ing  that  he  enjo>ea  {  the 

declaring  that  the  aua  rel^scene^^^^^^^ 

*;redvatHsveVU,"    I.et  us  auoce 

'    ":.;:C^rB?sTuTHORS  WHO  PRO-. 
PESS  to  Know  the  se-ets  of  .vo-- ; 
apparel.   Some  tame  ago   when  .^^^^^^ 
Bourget  described  one  of  m 
heroines  as  wearmg  f^^'f  f  V^^g   with  1 
all    the   boudoirs   m    pans  jan^^^^ 
laughter.    It  aPP^^^^J^^aat  no  ^^^^ 
,    the  slightest  Prf  1°^^^     We  are 

^ore  corsets  o  ^lac^^^Xdofrs  will  say 
^■onderlng  what  ,'i'«/'°p^f„rmlng  Her- 
to  a  passage  f  °f j^^^^^and.  inspect- 
eelf,'  wherein  DoUJ  s  nu  .^^^^^ 
ing  Dolly's  unpad  /"^   forty -Ave 

pai„   of_  blue    sUk,  .a^ters,^ 

.hillings.'  to  be  as  bad  1 

Jones's  blue  silk  |«  4\,^ck  satin 
*  'ho-ler'  as        Bo,.rg    ^^^^  ^^^„„^ite 

corsets.     I".  ,  '  ever  no  desire  to 

I     subject  we  have   howeve  ^^^^^ 

i      fasten  upon  ^"^        "^f^  to  set  every- 
l     Mr.  Jones;  we  do  U Just  to  ^ 
I     body's    mind  ^^^^'^^^  ^^rd  at  once 

strikes  a  note.  J^^^^     tj,^  region  of 
'^T^'""JTy      To  menlrion  garters  is 
°"rotedge  of  frivolity.  Evidently 
to  give  a  pledge  oi  i  j  Then. 

\l  r  tTuch  of  s^nicism  about 
too,  there  Is  a  V>ucn  oi  ^ 

tHe  word-as  /ho^^|?,  .Uusions 
man  of  the  anything 
tfsr  rr."jone:  U^^olns  to  be  cynl-,  ^ 

cally  playful  or  playfully  cynical.  Well, 
that  is  the  true  Jlr.  Jones,  no  doubt 
Mr    Jones  'abounding,'   as  the  French 
say,  'in  his  own  sense';  the  Mr^  Jones 
that  we  all  know  and  expect.    For  our 
part  we  ask   tor  nothing  better  than 
Mr    Jones  being  true  to  himself,  Mr. 
i  J^nes  -letting  himself  go'  at  the  way- 
i  «Vd  will  of  the  comic  spirit.     In  his 
,  old  serious,  didactic  days  he  was  apt 
to  be    crude    and,    what    vas  worse, 
'  'criard.'    BehoU  him  in  his  riper  years 
mundane,   tolerant,  quietly  and.   as  it 
„ere    paternally   festive.     Skipping  is 
recommended    as    a   hygienic  Practice 
for   gentlemen    no   longer   In    the  first 
i  flush  of  youth.    Mr.  Jones  has  taken  to 
'  skipping,  on  the  stage,  and  we  love  to 
I  see  hlm'at  It."  I 
j      IT  APPEARS  FROM  THE  CRITICAL 
1  articles  that  there  are  three  inter'ests  m 
l-Dolly  Reforming  Herself,"  which  has 
been  described  as  a  series  of  skips,  not 
1  a  comedy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
The  first  is  the  flirtation  between  Capt. 
Wentworth  and  Mrs.  Sturgess.  and  Dol- 
lly's  determination  to  have  no  scandal 
i  under   her   roof.     The    second   is  Mrs^ 
Telfer's  (Dolly's)  habit  of  running  up 
I  hills   and   her   husband's    attempts  tcT 
I  teach  her  economy.    The  third  may  be  i 
expressed  in  a  saying  of  Prof.  Sturgess: 
-The  more  I  live,  the  more  Im  con- 
Ivinced  that  free  will  is  a  purely  sub- 
jective illusion.    States  of  consciousness 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tion quantity,  and  arrangement  of  cer- 
tain atoms  in  the  gray  matter  of  your 
'brain.    You   think,   you.  will,   you  act 
according  as  that  gray  matter  works. 
And  so  Capt.  Wentworth  flirts  because 
his  gray  matter  renders  him  inevitably 
a  fllrf  for  the  same  reason  ilrs.  Stur-  [ 
cess  is  sentimental,  Dolly  plunges  into  , 
debt   and  the  professor  chatters  pessi- 
mistically in  drawing  rooms.   Th^y  and 
all  of  us  are  mere  machines. 

Mr    Jones's  men  and  women  in  the 
pl'ay  ' propose  to  reform   themselevs  by 
ail'  effort  of  the  will.   Mr.  Barron.  Dol- 
ly's father,  genially  cynical,  bets  that 
a  year  from  that  New  Year's  day  they 
will  all  be  exhibiting  their  foibles.  "The 
dramatist  would  have  us  believe  that 
these  foibles  will  e3ti^,  and  the  charac- 
ters after  various  vicissitudes,  will  at 
the  close  of  the  play  be  what  they  wer« 
at  the  outset.    The  critics  all  agreeo 
That  the   quarrel   scene   between  Dollj 
and  'ner  husband  with  its  finely  worked 
'  crescendo  is  the  most  brilliant  episode 
in  the  play,  one  that  sustains  compari- 
son with  Sheridan.    There  is  a  certain 
Miss  Smithson  who,  at  a  dinner,  looking 
at  Dollv  had  said:    "My  dress  allowance 
is  a  hundred  and  twenty  a  year,  and  l 
don't    understand   how   any  rea.sonaole 
woman  can  wish  for  more!     Mr.  Telffci 
actually  had  asked  this  Smithson  woman 
lo   give   his  wife   lessons   in  economy, 
whereas,  what  he  really  had  said,  he 
wished  Miss  Smithson  might  give  some 
women  a  lesson  in  economy.    Had  papa 
said:  "Doll's  in  one  of  her  high  gales 
again-  I  remember  what  the  little  devil 
was  like  at  home."    That  drove  papa, 
wishing  to  be  a  peacemaker,  back  to  his 
bedroom.  ,  , 

"V  scene  on  classic  lines  ...  out 
ver'y  modern,  too,  in  Us  details,  its  rap- 
id staccato  talk  and  slang  of  the  mo- 
ment Its  wonderful  catalogues  of  hats 
with  plumes  of  Nattier  Bleu  and  hello- 


berry    satin    c»^^'"'^^"7„a  fringed  stoles 
passementerie,  motifs  and  frmg 

Tike  the  other,  sometimes  nods. 

..BLUEBEARD'S     8TH      WIFE,"  as 
Bl-UtB«i  -Prpnch    by  Arthur 

ladapted  from  the    Fr  ^^-f^^  W  26). 
iWlmperis   (Queens  There 
did   not   shock  ^  outraged 

,.e,e  no  Pj^-f ^'e^egraph  hoped, 
morality,  ^he  uai  y  applied 
that  the  pruning  kn  te  described 
to  one^  scene,  but  ^  well  as 

;  the  Pldy  as  Its  stro  g  ,^^^^„g^^ 

ii--^^rr^^^i^-nr^?^. 

;!  the  need  of  a  pruning  knife. 
1      -Lawful  I^ar-ny';^  at  tVie  f-o^^^^^^^^^^ 
cited  the  derisive  lauehter  o  ^^^  ^^ 

;  The  critic  tbought^  Jha^t^the^P^^^^^ 
'  of 


rhl^^  rtTave  beeTbrought  UP 
on  -the   films    ^^ut   admitted  that  the  _ 

play  is  ingenious.  J^'g/a,  if  it  had 

Saturday  ^"^rnoon  ( Aug.  -6)    ^      ^^^j,  ,. 
been  a  satisfactoi.>  „uch 
The  Dally  Telegraph  paid  the  pia. 
more  attention  and  was   "Ud  l  P^ 
of  Miss  Catberlne  CaK  crt^  V      .^^^^  J 
vampire,  made  her  n„t  ^,^P^  ^^^^ 
London.     She  creaie»        „.y,if.v,  erips  a 
p.ession  of  ^^-^^^^."^feLt^s  anofher  of 
house,  and  speedilj   "eates  ^ 
art.    With  a  rich  and  ,ny 
most  expressive  calvert  Is 

amount  of  "^^^"f weVcome  ar- 
indeed  a  memorable  ^nd  ^  .^^^^ 

rival,    we  have  seen  no  ^ctjes  ^ 
and  intense  ^'"^^^f  ^ctXd  us  all  in 
Sicilian,  came  and  electn  ^„ndon 

the  years  ^.^^^^  ^fto  see  her  in  other 
.  aZVrl  Co^?^art,  by  and  by. 

Heren°Ma''the^rs,  ''has"  b^^ 
Sted^^ofTe   stage    by  Con.^^^^^^^^ 

Oplra'"HouIe,^Che^ltenham,  Eng., 

^L"birt?place  fo^h  perfonn-  ^ 

a;rat^he  St^^'mes^Vheatre,  Dondon.  i 

on  Aug.  30.  Repertory 
THe    Birmingham  Eng^,^^^ 

Theatre  began  1"  ^j^^^ie  Crichton." 
2    with      The  .  Mr.  Barry 

Since  the  pP^^'f^^^fn  February,  1913. 
V.  Jackson's  venture  in  ^^^,^s\^e 
182  different  plays  and  P^^^^^.  Ordi- 
of  revivals,  have  bee"  P  ^ 

narily  the  bill  ^f,^"^fery  hard  work 
night,  which  ^"^f '^„^panv  and  staff, 
for  the  permanent  co^pa  ^  ^nd.pro^- 
since  all  costumes,  ^<^^"/j;,uted  In  the 
erties  are  de-i^ned  ^n-J  ^xe.^^^^  ^^^^^ 

theatre's  "^^"r^/fo,^  production  this 
plays    announced    for    P  ^^^^^^ 

season  are  "The  Sho^^'"^.The  Thieves' 
Posnet,"    Hauptmann  8     The  ^^^^  ^ 

Comedy,"  ^^^^^f'?', -.'which  was  .first, 
Japan,  "The  faithful,    wh    ^^^^^^^  ^ 
produced  at  the  Repertoj.^,^ 
few  years  ago^  and  Bottomley. 
".^■kam-''  was'  withdrawn  at  the  Winter 
oXn  Tbeatre,.,I.ond-^  on  Aug.^26.^^_ 

W.  G.  Wills  s     Charles  1     ^^^^^^„rs.  I 
vived    tomorrow    at   the  ^^^.^^ 
London,  with  R^^^^!  ^  brought  it  -out 

'T^::\^ij^^ 

\     -conquering  a^i^nt"^ 
I  film,  describes       detailjhe  a  ^^^^^ 
descent  of  the  Jungtrau^^  scenery, 
spoke  of  magn>fi"nt  views  ^^^^ 

lL"produl'iron"'srourha4  been  marred 


Wger  recall.  H  was  the  eyes  whlcTi- 
nJllrand  ever  after  haunted  my  Imagl- 
Sn  ThJyVere  I.ady  Macbeth  eye., 
Targe  and  of  a  stern  and  piercing  qua - 
itv  I  frequently  saw  them  In  later  life 
She  wis  r^eat  attendant  at  matmees 
Ind  first  nights),  and  In  an  instant  the 
figure  of  the  adventuress  in  the  p^y 
fook  its  fearful  pose  and  captured  my  1 
frightened  memory  all  over  again,  .-^he 
[[ifrspl'endld  diction  and  a  st  no  e 
style  in  acting;  and  I  think  sne 

,„^,ht      .  London  c.r,.r 

her  marriage  to,  a  «<:"""f^''„^'^^°X 

derful  natural  tragedi«n- 
A     NOTE     ABOUT     EMMA  CALVE, 
VERLAINE  AND  OSCAR  WILDE 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  B°ston  Herald^  _ 
In  a  recent  Instalment  of  her  Life 

I  .      •„  fiTo  "Saturday  Evening 

now  running  m  the  t>aturu<v, 

'  Post,  Mme.  Emma  Calve  alludes  to  a 
meeting  under  unusual  and  distressing 
circumstances  with  Oscar  W  de  and  the 
poet    Paul   Verlaine.     It  ^^^^ 
I    bourse  of  a  I.ondon  seaso.    ^.  Ud^^-^^^ 

'         wiXd"to' pr^l^en^t  in  the  drawW 
room  where  Lady  de  Grey  was  recelv- 

'".-He   Is  verv  noor.'   Wilde  explained 

.and^'^ery  unhappy.  H^/^^^  f^^^Ct' now  i 
French  poet,  a  man  of  genius,  but  now  | 

'"M^t'caWe'^^onirasts  the  appearance' 
the  tVo  made  on  their  entrance-  ^.J 

inir  just  out  of  prison. 

also  refers  to  AVilde's  rejoicing  , 
"  ir,  his  recent  theatrical  successes,  while  | 
ioiJ:ewhrt%urther  on  «he  comment,  on 
seeing  Wilde's  similar  plight   In  Pans 
a  few  vears  after  this  meet.ng-con.- 
pleteTy  disgraced,  furtive,  shabby.  seeK- 
illl  to  hide  himself  in  the  crowd. 
?he  meeting  must  have  taken  place  in 
;    1  Jr  or  1895     Wilde's  chief  plays  were 

i:;t.;rssi„"r,»r.?.';roS 

instead  of  being  just  out  of  prison  he 

was  a  European  celebrity,  welcomed  as 

thTre^ore  to^e°s'^ome'^  badly  out  of 
f  f.t  Tn  thl5  recollection  of  the  appear- 
ance o?  these  celebrities  on  the  occasion 

■"t^is  ^rue^hat':r^one  time   In  his 
Ualne  ^ad.been    In  pnson-h^^ 


tne  iji"""-  

-by  the  unnecessary  fXseTe"in%he 
its  subtitles.    Most  o'J^f  %^;te  and 
most    extravagant    poetic  P 
many  are  In  e'^^eedingb  bad^a 
describe  sunset  onthe  mountam  ine 
Towing  words  are  thrown  on  the  scre^^^ 
-saffron      gU-ams    J^°m      the  ^ 
wrapped    the   hattered  survno 
million  tempests  in  golden  glory. 

V^is^in^'^Cup'"  on 
tradition.     "Son    of   hissing  ^^^P^^^^^ 

'"?rne    racing    melodrama  with 

rp'irar:inr{  w  - 

^^.rre^^Vuie^r-^^- 
herolne.    and    then    the  jace^ 

mous  surgeon  ""^count  of  his 

moved  to  an  asy  ^m   on  account 

obsession  ^^^at^^ '/^%?w  r^onths.  He 
,  of  lung  trouble  in  a  fe 

takes    the    pl^e    ^  j,^. 

i^re%h\%:oTof'=thAi"-'" 

I  fesses  in  the  las^^act^ 
1  GENEVIEVE  WARD 

^^l^Ge-ne^leV:™  -T^y 
r  I  hat-fan  indelible  vision 

boy,  I  saw  l^er  st^nd 


life  Verlame  had^been  in  prison— c 
"      I  tin  v^r-i  ft  Mons  as  a  result 

'  ■  r  th  phenomenon  and  discover 
whether  the  quality  "J  P;;^.?^",'^,'^^^ 
i:,   r.tiiv.-  can  l)e  improved  b5  sen.iuie 

!  vertalne  was  Imprisoned  at  Mons  on 
account  of  the  Rjmbaud  affair,  which 
was  not  to  the  credit  of  either  poet. 
—Ed. 


I  never 
Macbeth, 
of  her  in 


MARTIAL  TENEO  j 

As  The  Sunday  Herald  has  frequently 
quoted  the  opinions  of  Martial  Teneo 
concerning  plays  and  acting  in  Pans 
the  obltmry  notice  published  in  the 
Dally  Telegraph  of  London  (Aug.  i»> 
should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 

Our    Paris    correspondent   wired  last 
night-    Rfaders  of  The  Dally  Telegraph 
win  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
M   Martial  Teneo,  which  took  place  m 
Paris  todav  after   a  long  and  painful 
Illness.    In  his  -Aspects  de  Paris'  and 
his  criticisms  of  the  French  stage  which 
for  some  years  past  have  given  m  the 
columns    of   this    Journal   so  true  and 
clear  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  Paris,  those  who  knew  Martial  Teneo 
1  personally  c«uld   see  the  man  himself 
and  his  great  qualities.     Before  every- 
thing he  was  sincere  and  loyal,  valuing 
nothing  hut  real  merit,  scorning  easy 
,  succesf.  and,  so  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  never  writing  without  con- 
ation      combined  with   these  char- 
acteristics went  that  wide  learning  and 
knowledge   of  the   past  which  enabled 
him  to  write  with  sureness  and  author- 
ju7  about  the  tendencies  and  develop- 
lv,«nts  Of  the  present.    It  was  a  founda- 
l??on  that  h^d^ot  been  easily  laid,  for 


Teneo's  life  ha.l  'oeen  a  hard  one.  In 
his  youth  he  hau  spent  some  years  in 
London,  and  out  of  the  memory  of  -his  j 
stay  there  and  from  his  friendships  with 
English  people  had  grown  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  England.      On   his  return  to  | 
France    a    taste    for    letters    and    the  ; 
theatre  had  led  him  Into  journalism  In 
Paris,  but  while  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  that  hard  profession  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  his  passion  for  history,  and 
he  made  himself  a  veritable  mine  of 
knowledge  on  France  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  revolution  and  the  empire.  It 
was 'the  irony  of  fate  that  his  last  Ill- 
ness should  have  overtaken  him  just  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  preparing  to 
give   some   of   this  .knowledge    to  the 
world  in  a  study  of  Napoleon  in  his 
earlier  period. 

In  I'Jll  Martial  Teneo  was  appolnte.? 
librarian  of  the  Paris  Opera,  but  for 
more  than  20  years  previously  he  had 
worked  and  studied  daily  among  the 
valuable  arcliives  ...f  the  Naiional  1  hea- 
tre,  and  there  are  few  latter-day  his- 
torians of  music  and  musicians  to  whom 
his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
Opera  library  has  not  been  of  signal 
service.  Death  has  overtaken  him  at 
the  age  of  66,  with  his  Intellectual  vigor - 
sun  a^t  its  height  and  his  talents  ripened 
by  experience.  During  his  last  iHness 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  satisfaction 
to  which  his  mind  constantly  returned 
was  the  opportunity  that  he  had  had 
of  putting  his  Ideas  before  ^ng  f^'^o 
Die  In  the  columns  of  The  Da'ly  Tele 
erlph  For  a  summing  up  of  Martial 
teneo's  character  one  car-not  ao  be^^^e 
than  give  in  the  original  tne  estima-te 

1  un  gout  profond  de  la  poesie  e-  des  arts 
un  esprit  original,  independent  et  un 
c^eur  ouvert  aux  sentiments  les  plus 
nobles.  "   

THE  DEPORTMENT  OF  Auui 

i  oi..  T!oE-er  de  Coverley  went  to 

-When  Sir  Roger  ae  v.  _  pistrest 

;;rdlngTs\lect.  fe.v  aud.^^^^^^^^ 

lrlts^r:g"^no\abt"  o    vlc^ent  d.- 
wotinr,     hooting,    whistling,  cat 
Sl^r^^I^l^appr'i^tiof.^nthe^P^^^^^^^ 

:  "o^h^eniiid,  ap^:^e  'h  s^  Jec^e  more 

I  season,  If  vou  fhink  of 

Ts^Hklng  one^palm  against  the  otlie.  j 
'^th  a  resounding  smack  is  «  ^--y^^  j 
of  expressing  your  delight.    It  ^Sgesi 
?he  m'onkey  trlcks  of  P"meval  man-  t| 

'^'  "^%urraUure°B  in  chillzatlon.     It  . 
I  °s"lll°very  wen  ara  public  meeting  be- 
it  fs  there  -  expression  of  op.m 

'rp"eaker^'Tf  the  "au^^n:"  were  sll*t, 
n^^ld  argue  dissent    or  .t^ieast^in- 

•"'^tTc' art- where  we  Ire  supposed  to  be 
^Tndir  the  spell  of  illusion,  inhabitants 
?or  the  time  being  of  an  imaginary 
world    applause    is   an    interruption  a 

St /io„o-  rSn-  X 
1b'xri.',rrrnoT.ss»H; 

test    to   ask   audiences  to  keep  the  r 

wish  to  lose  themselves  .n  the  dream 
The    pavwTlght    has   woven    for  them 
must  continue  to  suffer  (very  literally) 
,    Tt  tU  hands  of  other  people  who  can- 
'    not  dream  out  their  dream,  who  wake 
Z  at  brief  Intervals  to  give  ven  to 
their  delight  in  "a  loud  clap.      Put  on 
behalf  of  'he  quiet  ones,  the  P'aygoers  . 
who  wish  to  enjoy  their  theatrlca   i  - 
^s^on  in  comfort,  I  protest  that  it  isn 
fa!r     At  anv  rate,  the  noisy  ones  might 
restrain  themselves  until  the  act-droP 
fills      The   effect  of   their-  hand-clap- 
1  pmg  would  then  be  multiplied  tentold^ 
I.Thflr    enthusiasm   would    burst  forta 
I  with  all  the  greater  violence  for  hav  «S 
been  pent  up.    But,  as  things  arc,  ih-re^ 
fs  an  explosion  jjf  applause  at  cvery^ 
exit   at  every  tirade,  nay.  at  everv  .n- 
t?ance    before  the   pVyer  has  :.pone.l 
hi^  mouth.    Why  not  r.pplaud  beiorc  the 
Lt-drop  goes  tiP^This  actually  nap- 
Tiened  the  other  night  at  the  Princes 
Theatre,  before  the  third  act  of  "Dan- 
feV"     -The   public  was    so   excited  a 
ihe  thought  of  seeing  Mme  Bernhardt 
wUh  n  the  next  few  seconds  that  tUg^ 
rnplauded  her  by  anticipation.    If  oW> 
they  would  adopt  the  same  plan  over 
thefr   other    favorites!  -  The   act  itself 
might  then  be  alb.wed  to   proceed  m 
neace     It  Is  the  continual  interruption 
ot  the  story  and  the  illusion  o.  it  by; 
mtle  bursts  of  sporadic  applause  that 
is  the  nuisance. 
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PLAYERS  AND  APPLAUSE 
1  know  thni  a  giH>at  dijRUiole  to  riding 
he  i.Kiyh.m.s,-  nf  this  tli'esorne  habit  If 
liij  |il;iycis  themM'  lves.    They  say  they 
•aniiut  get  (^ii  wlllioiit  InsUnt  applause. 

t^aniint  iJiM-su:(<l(,'  iny.self  thiit  Ihi-  Irxic 
iPtisi  feels  h's  nrt  In  that  wav;  h(>  must, 
lurely.  1)1'  aware  of  the  clfeot  he  Is  pro- 
UioiiiK  on  his  aurllonce.  must  ItnoM' 
ilipther  lie  Is  In  touch  with  It,  without 
ceding'  ihp  assurance  of  "a  loud  clap." 
should   have    thouKht    that    Ihn  true 

Ttist  4(iuid  be  disconcerted  by  what  Is 

siK'n  that  hi.s  Imneinatlve  hold  on  tht 
pec  tutor  has  niomentarily  broken  down, 
'ar  worse,  however,  than  the  actor  art 

is  indiscreet  "friends."  Their  applausf. 
<  not  only  Inopportune,  but  apt  to  bfc, 
xotssive.  I  had  rensoti  a  week  or  two 
B^o  to  notice  the  Immoderate  appmuse 

vished  upon  (m«  of  th<?  cteverest  ?nd 
lost      attiactlve     of     our  younger 

tresses.  Tt  was  continuous,  deafening:, 
ut  of  all  pvopartion.  ridiculous.  But 
P  firmly  has  "a  loud  clap"  now  estab- 
shed  itself  among  our  theatrical  habits 
lat  one  or  two  of  my  readers  actually 
rofessed  to  think  I  must  be  "preju- 
iced"  against  this  young  aetress  be- 
luse  I  protested  agralnst  cxcesslvo  ap- 
lause  as  likely  to  do  her  harm.   I  trust 

can  afford  to  regard  any  such  wild 
otion  with  amusement — in  which,  I 
onjecture,  the  young  actress  herself 
'ould  join.  But  it  shows  to  what  ex- 
■emitleB  the  custom  of  indiscriminate 
pplause  has  attained,  how  we  have 
rowri  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
nd  to  assume  that  we  are  lacking  in 

oper  appreciation  of  our  £s,vorites  If 
e  fail  to  mark  everything  they  say 
nd  do  with  hurricanes  of  cheers. 

SOUSA'S  BANLf 

The  annual  Boston  concerts  of  Sous* 
nd  his  Ijand  will  be  given  in  Sym- 
hony  Hail  this  afternoon  and  evening, 
ndir  the  personal  leadership  of  Mr. 
ousa.  The  programs  are  as  fellows: 
AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

verture,  "The   Red  Sarafan"  Erichs 

ornet   solo,   "Centennial   Polka" .  Bellstedt 

John  Dnlan 
ulte.    "Leaves    from    ^^y  Note-book" 
mew)   Sou8» 

(a)  "The  Genial  Hoste,«s" 

(b)  "The  Camp-Flre  Girls" 

(c)  "The   Lively  Flapper" 
oral    solo.    "Ah    Fors    e    Luj."  from 

La    Traviata"  .  ,  .  .  ,  -Verdi 

Miss  Marjorie  Moody 

itermeizo,   "Golden  tight"   Ulzet 

A   Bouquet    of  Belov»d  Inspirations" 

entwined   by  -  .Sousa 

.)  Xylophone  solo.  "Witches'  Dance" 

MacDowell 

.  George  Carey 

5)   March,     "The   Gallant  Seventh" 

(new)   Sousa 

lolln  solo,  "Romance  and  Finale  from 

Second    Concerto"  Wieiiiawskl 

Mls3  Caroline  Thomas 
owboy    Breakdown.    "Turkey    in  the 

Straw"  Transcribed  by  GuloB 

EVKNIKG  CONCERT 
ustlc  d^nce,  "The  Country  Wedding 


Has  nnyono  compared  our  baaeball 
herocig  {o  poets,  IMng:  or  dead?  Is  thora 
any  memorable  poem  relating  to  base- 
ball besides  the  Immortal  "Casey  at  the 
Uat"7  Perhaps  "Babe"  Ruth  might 
Justly  bo  likened  to  Homer.  We  know 
of  no  prose.  In  praise  of  our  national 
game  comparable  with  descriptions  of 
cricketers  and  crlok-et  matches  by  Nyren 
and  Cardus,  no  v«rae  comparable  with 
Lucas's. 

Hazlltt  glorified  handball  In  his  ac- 
count of  Cavendish,  as  hla  essay,  "The 
Fight,"  la  a  classic  for  all  time.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  story  of  Mighty 
Casey  striking  out  la  enough  for  ua, 
even  when  It  is  recited  by  amateurs. 

OCEAN  FANCIES 
Such  ranks  of  snow  white  horsea 

Are  racing  In  from  sea, 
What  bevies  of  red-haired  mermaids 

Under  its  waves  must  be! 

Little  white  fingers  creeping 

And  grasping  up  the  beach; 
They  want  my  pretty  sandals. 

I  must  keep  them  out  of  reach. 

If  you  look  far  out  upon  the  aea 
Where  the  waves  curl  smoothly  over. 

You  may  see  a  mermaid  arch  and  dive 
Arms  stretched  to  greet  her  lover. 

CLARISSA  BROOKS. 

Worcester. 


FOREWARNED  IS  FOREARMED 

A.  Marlboro  man  ftdvertlsasi 

BE  WARE 

The  market  l«  noodnd  with  trash 
nwllo  apparatiiH.  Why  taUo 
chaneeN  when  you  can  hay  thor- 
o»«hIy  relliiWo  supplies  rlicht  hero 
In  iVInrlbnro?  My  servloo  spe^Ots 
for  Itself.  I  ean't  stick  you  but 
once.   Why  not  give  nie  a  try? 


A     VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY 

As  the  AVorld  Wags; 

The  item  "We  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made"  in  your  column  of  Sept. 
8  reminds  me  that  a  local  newspaper 
informs  us  recently  that  Miss  C— ,  an 
old  resident,  had  had  her  ell  pan 
painted.  H    B  a 

j    Boutlibrldg*.  vj. 

iSOUSAPLAYS 


IT  IS  HINTED  THAT  THE  GAME  IS 
BARBER  PROPAGANDA 

As  the  World  Wags:  Sara,  the  snappy 
stenographer,  hands  nie  the  razzberry — 
"Beaver,  you  bolshovlkl"  evedy  time  I 
show  up  with  more'n  a  half  a  day's 
growth  of  whiskers.  Alan,  you  gotta 
publish  the  rules  of  this  game,  or  I'll 
be  cutting  my  throat!  MORON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Motoring  through  Littleton,  N.  H.,  we 
all  noticed  this  sign  in  fropt  of  a  farm- 
house: 

"Chickens  and  rooms  to  rent." 

HELEN  EHRMAN. 

Wellesley. 


Oolrlmark 

ornet  solo.  "Ocean  View"  Hartman 

John  Dolan  ' 
uite.  "Dwellers  of  the  Western  World  ' 

Sousa 

ocal  fiolo,  "Caro  Nome"  fro;n  "Uigo- 

letto"   Vcrdl 

Miss  Marjoiie  ilooily 
inale.   "Fourth  Symphony"  .TjichaiUow-iky 
Senes  Historical.  "Sheridan's  RiOe"  ^ 

i-'ous'a 

I)  Duet     for     Piccolos  "Flutteriiij! 

Birds"  C.-nnin 

Messrs.  Willson  and  Kunkn! 
i)  March.  "Bullets  and  Baycpnele'  . .  .^o  i.ia 

jarp  soio.  "Fantasia  om..^;,;,*  xivars 

MIES  Winifred  Baitibrick 
erture,    "Light    Cavalry"  .'.Suppo 


yft/,A  /S-   ^  f  z't. 

pricket'  Btlll  Ingplrea  EnfeHshmen 
|tj  write  heightened  prose.  Now 
iilnes  Mr.  Neviye  Cardus,  who  in 

!  "Cricketer's  Book"  likens  certain 
^mou9     cricketers     to  authors; 

ooner  is  the  Robert  Herrick  of 
l|t8menj    Colling  Is  the  Martin  F. 

ipper,  and  so  on. 

Into  the  batting  of  Macartney  tht 
i|dorn  spirit  of  unrest  entered.  He 
ifed  at  the  limits  which  a  chiselled 
infection  like  Bardsley's  puts  upon 
Wraanahlp.  For  him  an  Innings  was 
I /ays  a  great  adventure.  Bardsley's 
cket  might  have  moved  to  the  serene 
d  -  contented  rhythm  of  the  music 
iloh  is  known  as  Handel's  Largo,  but 
icurtney's  called  for  wild  and  whlrr- 
f  music,  some  Impudent  Scherzo,  and 
^kas's  'L'Apprenti  Sorcler'  would  have 
ne.  The  writer,  Indeed,  rarely  saw 
cartney  bat  without  ^thinking  of 
kas's  mad  masterpiece.''" 
iere  Is  a  companion  passage  to  John 
wren's  description  of  the  match  be- 
oen  Little  Hamb'.edon  and  All  Eng"- 
id,  or  to  Mr.  Lucas's  verses:  "The 
Icket  Bali  Sings."  Is  there  an  an- 
alogy of  prose  and  poetry  in  praise  of 
cket?  It  would,  of  course,  include  the 
es  from  "The  Dream  of  Eugene 
am": 

'o  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 
They  drave  the  VIckets  In; 
easantly  shone  the  setting  aun 
)ver  the  town  of  Lynn." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  In  search  of 
sociological  material  for  his  colossal 
work,  and  also  for  the  winter's  supply, 
should  motor  to  Canada  this  fall,  he 
must  not  fail  to  pass  through  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  and  stay  there  long  enough 
to  secure  a  subscription  from  Mr.  Os- 
car A.  Cast,  pharmacist.  Rett^mlng  by 
way  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  should 
add  to  his  Itst  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Addition,  the  cashier*  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank. 

A  copy  of  the  first  or  second  volume 
of  "Man  as  a  Social  and  Political  Beast" 
bound  In  tin  or  wood  and  hollowed  In- 
side might  aid  him  In  Canadian  re- 
search. A.  CORN. 
Boston. 


AN  AESTHETIC  SWITCHMAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Looking  out  of  tlie  car  window  while 
the  train  was  running  past  the  city 
dump,  through  the  great  South  Boston 
terminal  yards,  I  noticed  a  switch- 
man's shanty  gaily  ornamented  by  a 
pretty  little  flower  garden,  only  a  few 
sunflowers,  but  how  chey  shone  In  that 
wilderness  of  track!  The  spot  was  a 
veritable  oasis  In  a  desert  of  steel. 

It  Is  often  said  we  have  not  the  dis- 
criminating sense  of  beauty  Inherent  In 
the  Latin  races;  the  ability  to  create 
the  beautiful  out  of  the  commonplace. 
Yet  herb  In  a  railroad  yard  (than  which 
there^ls  nothing  more  typical  American) 
we  find  many  a  native-born  workman 
who  has  added  an  artistic  touch  to  his 
lotherwlse  dreary  shelter.  Perhaps  only 
a  few  white-washed  stones  are  arranged 
in  front  of  the  door,  yet  there  Is  shown 
the  Impulse  to  create  loveliness  out  of 
drab  surroundings.  So  deeply  has  Puri- 
tanism penetrated  our  thought  that  to 
this  day  most  of  us  labor  under  a 
subconscious  censorship  that  Inhibits! 
spontaneous  expression  of  a  natural' 
craving  for  bits  of  color  In  the  work-a- 
day  world.*  WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 

Allaton. 


FOR  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 

We  are  Informed  that  English  pro- 
fessional football  players  are  super- 
stitious In  the  matter  of  dress.  If  one 
Is  In  a  hurry,  trying  to  put  a  boot  on 
the  wrong  foot  Is  lucky;  to  break  a 
boot  lace  augurs  defeat;  to  wear  bor- 
rowed boots,  or  any  borrowed  article 
of  clothing,  on  the  field  brings  disaster. 
A  famous  player  fell  and  broke  his  leg. 
Two  weeks  later  another  member  of  the 
same  team  did  likewise.  The  two  had 
worn  In  turn  the  same  pair  of  borrowed 
boots.  After  the  comnflttee  had  burned 
these  fatal  boots,  there  were  no  more 
accidents. 

We  are  also  Informed  that  English 
physicians  and  schoolmasters  look  sour- 
ly on  the  football  girl,  Tet  in  former 
years  athletic  grandmothers  of  the 
English  girls  of  today  played  footba-H 
gaily  and  vigorously.  At  Inverness 
parish  records  dated  179B  tell  of  annual 


Sousa    and    his    band  attracted 
ilarg-e  audiences  both  afternoon  and 
evening  at  their  annual  fall  concerts 
in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday. 
I    John  Philip  Sousa  needs  no  Introduc- 
tion to  Boston  people  and  those  who 
heard  yesterday's  performances  greeted 
with  much  applause  his  old  selections 
as  well  as  several  new  compositions. 
To  some  It  might  seem  that  the  an- 
nounced programs  formed  but  a  back- 
ground for  selections— mostly  marches — 
that  have  made  him  famous.  Sousa 
knows  how  to  respond  with  encores  and 
gives  an  audience  just  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 

PLAYS  NEW  COMPOSITIONS 

"Leaves  from  My  Note  Book,"  one 
of  the  new  compositions.  Is  especially 
Interesting.  "The  Genial  Hostess." 
the  first  "lear*  Is,  as  Its  name  applies, 
ia  sketch  full  of  warm  tones  and  radiat- 
ing well-being.  But  In  the  second 
theme.  "The  Camp  Fire  Girls,"  there 
are  beautiful  contrasts  and  the  sense  of 
the  great  outdoors  at  nightfall  Is  most 
!  effectively  woven  through  several 
jchangmg  moods.  "The  Lively  lap- 
per."  which  ends  the  suite  is  a  lively 
air  that  does  credit  to  Its  name. 

Another  suite.  "Dwellers  of  the  West- 
ern World,"  brings  In  a  rousing  Indian 
war  dance,  a  storm  at  sea.  with  a  ma- 
jjestic  finale,  and  ends  with  a  bit  of 
happy  negro  music.  With  all  the  vigor 
and  dramatic  effect  that  are  character- 
istic of  his  compositions,  "Sheridan's 
Ride  tells  Its  hlstorlo  and  stirring 
story. 

WHAT   HE  THINKS  OF  JAZZ 

No  one  who  hears  the  ^eat  band- 
master's arrangement  of  "Look  for 
the  Silver  Lining"  has  any  doubt  of 
hip  possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  popular 
tune  that  has  delighted  followers  of 
popular  music  during  the  past  year. 
Sousa  tells  his  audiences  Just  what  he 
thinks  of  Jazz,  and  tells  it  In  a  most 
amusing  vein. 

Among  the  well-known  selections 
played  as  encores  were  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,"  "U.  S.  Field  Artillery'' 
and  "El  Capitan."  AH  these  favorites 
aroused  long  applause. 

Miss  Marjorie  Moody,  soprano  soloist 
has  a  delightfully  clear,  high  voice  that 
can  become  very  low  and  sweet  when 
she  sings  "Annie  Laurie"  and  other 
ballads.  The  other  soloists  are  John 
Dolan,  cornet;  Winifred  Bambrick. 
harp;  Ca^rollne  Thomas,  violin;  George 
Cary,  xylophone,  and  Messrs  Willson 
and  Kunkel,  piccolos. 

/ 

Ignoring  th»  troubles  In  Ireland,  the 
policy  of  M.  Polncare,  the  mess  In  Mes- 
opotamia, and  even  the  fact  that  Mr. 
i  Lloyd  George  at  work  on  his  memoirs 
!  values  the  tnith,  as  he  sees  It,  thinks 
It,  and  wishes  It,  at  £90,000,  earnest 
seekers  after  knowledge  In  London  are 
asking:  "When  was  the  first  Havana 
cigar  smoked  in  England?"  Raleigh 
and  other  herolo  souls  of  his  time 
Bmoked  pipes,  and  the  dates  are  not 
beyond  all  conjecture. 

One  seeker  quotes  from  a  London 
newspaper  of  August,  1822,  where  a  Mr. 
J.  Beynon  informed  the  nobility  and 
gentry  that  he  had  Imported  "1000  lbs. 
of  Havannato  Segars"  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity from  the  manufactory  of  the  late 
King  of  Spain. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  name  of 
the  first  cigar  smoker  In  England.  We 
do  know  that  for  many  years  cigars 
and  pipes  were  thought  to  be  an  abom- 


Inatlon.  Witness  the  fate  of  FlWbcKjdle 
as  described  by  Thackeray.  Men  smoked 
In  "Turkish  Divans." 

Was  Laurence  Ollphant  th«  intro- 
ducer of  clgdrettes  Into  England? 
Were  they  smoked  shortly  aft#  the 
Crimean  war?  H.  M.  Hyndman  .-lays 
;Jn  his?  Remlnl.scences  that  cigarette 
smoking  was  almost  unknown  In  1«60. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Imported  Hon- 
radez  cigarettes  were  smoked  In  the 
United  .States  in  the  civil  war  years. 
We'll  not  swear  to  the  spelling  "'Hon- 
nadez,"  but  we  see  the  packages  now. 
The  tobacco  was  Jet  blank  and  crisp. 
There  was  need  of  rerolling.  In  the 
seventies  and  at  the  colleges  the  ingen- 
uous and  Ingenious  youths  rolled  their 
cigarettes,  filling  the  rice  papers  with 
"Lone  Jack."  "FYults  and  Flowers," 
or  "Durham."  Made  cigarettes  were 
then  atrocious  things.  We  remember 
the  "St.  James,"  made  largely  of  pe- 
rlque.  Then  came  the  milder  brands 
of  Richmond.  Coloring  a  meerschaum 
was  considered  a  fine  art  by  the  more 
sedate  and  industrious  students. 

Oulda'3  heroes,  the  howling  swells, 
smoked  cigarettes.  "That  was  the  day 
of  'toying'  with  a  cigarette,  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  present  system  of  de- 
vouring it." 


CIGARETTES   IN  VERSE 

Byron  sang  the  praise  of  the  cigar 
and  spoke  respectfully  of  the  Oriental 
pipes.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  In  his 
"Ladles  in  Parliament"  (1868)  wrote: 
"And  why  Is  your  brow  with  a  shadow 
o'ercast? 

And  why  did  you  stare  on  the  ground 

as  you  passed, 
With  one  of  those  bits  of  white  card 

In  your  mouth 
Which  gentlemen  smoke  who  have  been 

in  the  South?" 
In  a  new  edition  published  many  years 
later  Is  this  footnote:  "This  couplet  has 
been  more  than  once  quoted  as  a  proof 
that  in  1886  the  cigarette  was  still  an 
exotic  rarity." 


OH,  THAT  DOESN'T  BOTHER  A  RE- 
PORTER  IN  THE  LEAST 

(The  Peoria  Transcript's   Reporter  corers  the 
K.  K.  K.) 


TRANSCRIPT 

REPORTER,  ' 

BOUND 

AND  BLIND- 

FOLDED, 

IS.  WIT- 

NESS 

TO 

EVENT 

"BILL"    NOT  EVANS 

J.  A.  ftt.  of  Hopkinton  reminds  us  that 
It  was  Bill  Hoey  In  "A  Parlor  Match," 
who,  unlocking  the  safe,  took  out  a 
hod  of  coal.  In  the  same  act  he  bore 
;  oflf  the  stage  a  red-hot  stove  with  a 
fire  In  It. 


MY   STARS   AND  STRIPES! 

(On  the  American  Judicial  decision  that 
a  freeholder  owns  the  air  above  his  land, 
to  any  height.) 
His  sire,  a  multl-milUonaire, 

With  houses,  lands  and  cars. 
Had  taught  the  lad  to  lisp,  "My  air" 
And  contemplate  "My  stars." 

His  mother.  Kind  and  fervid  soul, 

Discoursed  on  higlier  things, 
Described  the  fiery  chariot's  roll 
And  spoke  of  angels'  wings. 

Bewildered  Sammy  shook  his  head 

In  masterful  despair; 
"I  don't  like  angels,  mums.  '  he  said.. 

'That  trespass  in  my  air." 

—A.  W.  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


"ART"  FOR  THE  ARTLESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Summer  wanes;  th-e  tourist  departs 
and  the  dealer  in  the  curious  and 
antique  of  old  America  turns  toward 
production  for  the  coming  summer  of 
1!)23.    The  comedy  is  without  end.  Cun- 

Inlng  meets  the  half- wise  and  half- 
honesty  wears  strange  masks — as  art 
lover,    collector,   connoisseur  and  even 

I  clergyman!  When  a  professional  art 
lover  rubs  his  hands  to  express  his  love 
for  an  old  piece,  beware!  For  cash 
you  can  buy  his  beard  and  take  it  with 
you. 

"Art."  It  has  been  said,  "is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work." 
Everywhere  In  New  England  this  sum- 
mer there  has  been  ample  evidence  of 
man's  Joy  in  his  work — working  off 
"art"  on  the  artless.  We/ have  prac- 
tically no  craftsmen,  .iudged  by  old 
standards,  and  machinery  and  the  gang 
system  do  not  satisfy  with  their  prod- 
ucts. From  time  to  tine  the  contents 
of  an  old  attic  renews  faith  and  keeps 
up  appearances  for  the  swarm  of  busy 
dealers,  handlers,  jobbers,  buyers — and 
the  professional  art  lover. 

'When  the  Supply  of  worthy  handiwork 
of  the  past  fails  to  .satisfy  a  want  what 
will  our  dealers  turn  their  hands  to? 
Perhaps  the  combination  folding  bed  or 
the  Rose-Searbuck  rocking  chair  will 
be  promoted  as  guaint  American  art  of 
the  late  19th  century. 

That  is  not  too  ridiculous  and  will  still 
be  comedy.  JOHN  QUILL. 
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WHY  OMIT  THE  "JR'  ■ 
A-^  the  -World  Wags:  1 
The  Ballotiiifc'  l.>igest,  in  reviewing  Col.  I 
RowanVs  recently  published  account  of, 
his  carrvinK  thr  message  to  Garcia,  sayp ; 
that  upon  arrivlui*  in  Washington  h6 
reported  to  tl-o  Se.'retary  ..f  War.  Hora- 
tio Alger"'  D'ruh  reckon  this  error  is 
due  to  Gen.  Alger's  well-knowii  ability, 
to  lift  the  mortgage  from  the  old  farm .  i 

— M-   L.  t>- 

PRACTICE.  ALSO   THEORY  ' 

iThe   FayettavlUe.   Ark..  Democrat) 
"The  Fayettes-IIle  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts"  is  the  name  given  to  a 
new  art  school  to  be  opened  here  within 
a  sveek  hv  K.  f.  Anmlck. 

Mr  Aumick  has  been  engaged  in  com- 
mercial art  fur  some  time,  having  had 
charge  of  the  painting  of  signs  on  the 
trash  boxes  rocentl.r  placed  on  the  side- 
walks on  the  sauare  in  big  towns  and 
ill  Sauler. 

IT'S     THE     UNEXPECTEDNESS  OF 
THE   THING   THAT    GETS  "EM 

\R  the  World  Wag.?: 

Know  what  I  use  for  a  snappy  C  H. 
these  warm  mornings  when  1  get  up 
late  and  miss  tny  train  and  mope  m  at 
the  office  about  9  o'clock  when  T  oughta 
punch  the  clock  at  8:30  and  one  of  the 
sweet  things  I  work  for  says  with  a  sar- 
donic smile.  "Good  evening.  Miss  Blank 
did  you  have  a  nice  day?"  T  just  look  at 
•em  and  say  "l.isten  here,  old  man- 
vou  oughta  be  glad  I'm  here  at  all  the 
way  I  feel!"   ^hat  gets  'em^every  time. 

FOR  600  COUPONS  THEY  OUGHT  TO 

GIVE   A  SEAT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Overheard  in  a  cigar  store;    "If  I  can  t 
eet  profit  sharing  coupons  with  street 
car  tlcHets.  I'U  bw  them  Bomewhere 
EZKA  SMAXiIj. 

ST    JAMBS— "Kick  In."  described  as 

an  American  "crook"  play  in  four  act.s 

hy  AVillard  Mack.  Is  being  presented  by 

tli»  Boston  Stock  Company  this  week. 

The  cast: 

Deputy  Commissioner  GarreT. 
•  Whip"  Fozart.v.  a  rtetective.  .F^ward  Darrey 

'I:"tre'rSyf4sTer.-.-.V:.V.V.-  y-^lce  Byrue 

MI.l  Tom,  a  police  attendant. ..  .Harold  Chase 

 Bveta  >U(iscn 

h  Ipk'  He^e*; : . : :  waiter  Oilben 

liarlev.   Molly's  brother..  ..Houston  Ricbards 

\!r<   Hallorau  An"^  Larn? 

riaisv.  !ier  danstiter  Lucille  Adams 

Gu.'.  a  detective  .Frank  McDonald 


There  was  much  in  last  night's  per- 
r-.rmance  of  "Kick  In"  that  merited 
he  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  audl- 
-  ncp.  In  the  first  place  this  play,  which 
Willard  Mack  has  written  of  the  denl- 
i^cns  of  the  underworld,  is  an  absorb- 
ing and  entertaining  one.  Its  charac- 
ters are  human  in  emotion,  natural  in 
;ic.ion,  characteristically  slangy  in 
speech.  Its  story  is  swift-moving  and 
u'holly  plausible,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
a  young  wife  who  always  ■  was 
".straight"  and  an  adoring  husband  who 
has  been  since  he  met  her  and  the 
heavy  load  of  suspicion  and  dread  which 
the  shielding  of  an  erring  pal  and  the 
blunder  of  a  good-for-nothing  brotlier 
causes  them  temporarily  to  carry.  The  ^ 
play  Is  not  lacking  in  thrills  nor  in 
humor.  . 

The  smoothness  with  which  last  night  s 
performance  went  indicated  the  many 
hours  spent  in  rehearsal.  There  was  not 
an  apparent  lapse  of  memory  and  the 
play  went  on  with  a  finish  which  was 
credlta'ole.  .v, 

Walter  Gilbert  as  "Chick    Hewes,  tho 
reformed  crook,  won  the  honors  of  tho 
evening.     His     characterization  was 
'  graphic,  likable  and  appealing.  E^eta 
N-udsen  threw  herself  into  her  jole  with 
i  melodramatic  emotionalism  and  T^^r  m- 
personation  was  interesting.  Mark  Kent 
las   Commissioner  Garvey  P'^yed  with 
I  marked     artistry.     Houston  R-ci'^r^s 
was  strikingly  realistic  as  the  coke 
fiend's    brother,    and    Lucille    Adanns  s 
'Dai.sy.  little  product  of  the  slums,  was 
amusing.     viola  Roach  made  a  breezy 
•con"    woman.      Edward    Darney  and 
Frank  McDonald  made  good  detectives 
and  Anna  Layng  ^ved  a  good  charac- 


(-■  was  publicity  manager  In  the 
,     ic  thriller  In  which  all  Boston 
took  part  as  "extras,"  and  all  New  Eng- . 
land,  if    not  all  the  United  States  as 
spectators,    the    third    act    of    which  ^ 
brought  down  the  curtain  on  James  M. 
Curlev  triumphantly  elected  mayor  of 
Boston;     Not    content,    however,  with, 
that  climax.  Mr.  McMasters  hired  a  hall  i 
and  staged  an  epilogue  entitled.    How  I 
Put  Curiey  Acros.s."    The  epilogue  was 
said  to  have  lacked  the  melodramatic 
quality  of  the  main  piece,  but  has  evi- 
dently given  Mr.  McMasters  an  appetite 
for  dramatic  authorship. 

The  Ponzi  case  has  all  the  elements 
of   the   theatre,    there   was   the  bland 
financier  of  the  people  proposing  sudden 
wealth  to  the  many  by  means  of  a  de- 
vice that  had  all  the  world  ray.stified. 
Millions  poured  irtto   his  lap.    He  an- 
nexed banks,  hired  high-priced  lawyers, 
chauffeurs,  publicity  men.  Government 
authorities  and  bankers  were  staggered 
at  a  scheme  that  looked  too  good  to  bo 
true    but  sounded  too  true  to  be  at- 
tacked.    Then  enter  the  real  hero,  a 
plucky   and    resourceful    young  news- 
paperman unexpectedly  In  command  of 
his  paper.    Step  by  step,  against  threats 
upon   his   life,    he    exposes    the  bland 
financier  as  a  former    felon  who  had 
done  time   in  two  countries,   and  hia 
great   scheme   as    childish  first-cousin, 
to  a  counterfeit  30-cent  piece.  Banks, 
crash  lawyers  scurry  to  cover,  the  poorl 
wail  over  millions  lost.    More  time  for 
the  villain,  a  great  prize  in  his  pro-! 
fession  for  the  young  newspaperman. 
Another  historic  hoax  added  Jo  the  list 
of   the   South   Sea  bubble,   the  Keelj 
motor,  gold  extracted  from  sea-water,  | 

^-B^utit^is  n^t-of  this  thatMr  Mc-j 
Masters  makes  his  piece.  He  tells  in- 
stead the  story  of  a  publicity  man  for 
10  years  a  shiftless  ne'erdowell,  wno 
suddenly  from  the  inside  of  the^  Renzi 
office  makes  a  great  scoop  delivers 
bis  "message"  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  hands  out  to  his  faithful  wiie 
tTTe  fortune  she  has  long  expected.  In 
some  m-erry  words  after  the  second  act 
Mr  McMasters  tried  to  put  on  Mr. 
Craig  the  re.sponsibility  for  the  play. 
Mr  Craig  did  not  appear  with  a  come- 
back, though  the  question  thus  raised 
is  an  important  one  for  him.  Perhaps 
he  was  content  to  let  the  audience 
judge  if  he  was  capable  of  such  work. 

~'Oppo7tunity  Knox"  Is  ijot  a  Play. 
and  nothing  In  "^e  laboratory  of  the 

^^sprcro^;,""aerered^"tlt^.r  the 

Cgh,  m'ss  Nagle's  brave  efforts  Mr^ 
T  ^rTnv's  imperturbable  solemnity,  all 
™gTed  To  put  verisimilitude  into 
struggiea     t  pews-j 

^.ter  ^^^J'-ZXe^^r  as  a  comedy! 
of  domestic  life.  


as  presented  at  the  Majestic  't'Heatre  | 
last  night  by  Blanche  Ring  and  Charles  : 
Winninger,   with   a   surrounding   com-  ] 
pany  that  pleased  both  eye  and  ear.  I 
This  musical  revue  is  billed  as  "fan-  ' 
tastic"  and  well  merits  the  descriptive  , 
adjective,  but  throughout  the  six  scenes 
Is  carried  a  beauty  of  scenic  eftects,  a 
grace  and  rhytnm  of  dancing  numbers 
that  furnishes  an  entertainment  in  It- 
self.  Miss  Ring's  costumes  in  all  scenes  \ 
were  wonders  of  the  creative  art,  but 
most  appealing  of  all  when  she  appeared 
as   Helen   of  Troy.      Mr.  Winnlnger's 
humor  was     irresistible,  though  what 
was  comedy  for  the  audience  seemed  to 
be  tragedy  for  him  when  he  "lost  his 
transportation."      The   stage  settings 
and  costumes  of  the  ensemble  give  the 
revue  a  delightful  dress. 

In  addition  to  their  appearance  In  the 
musical  revue.  Miss  Ring  and  Mr.  Win- 
ninger appear  on  the  bill  in  their  own 
original  specialty  "We'll  Go  Through  the 
World  Together."  This  gives  the  audi- 
ence a  foretaste  of  the  entertainment 
furnrlshed  by  these  musical  comedy 
favorites  in  the  main  feature  of  the 
bill. 

Another  hilarious  Item  on  the  bill  Is 
presented  in  "Prevarication."  a  sketch 
written  by  Bert  Baker  and  presented 
by  Bert  Baker  &  Company.  This  shows 
how  a  successful  liar  can  make  prog- 
ress with  just  one  lie  after  another. 

Other  features  on  the  bill  included 
Mary  Elby  and  St.  Leo  in  dance  crea- 
tions; Frank  DuTeil  and  Richie  Covey 
in  a  skit  "Just  a  Bit,  Different" ;  and  the 
three  Pasquale  Brothers  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  equJlibrism  that  won  well  de- 
served appladse 


I 
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ter  part  as  Mrs.  Hsftoran. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Opportu- 
nity Knox."  Now  play  in  thre^  act.', 
based  on  the  Ponzi  case,  by  Wiiliara 
II.  McMasters.    Staged  by  Jqlin  Craig. 

John  Opp^r  Knox  Ralph  Kellard 

Lucille  Knox  Jessie  Nasl« 

Thelma  Johnson  Beatrice  \Aniitney 

William    Johnson  Eldon  Costello 

Wallace   (^arter  Paul  McAllister 

Mrsi.  Carter  Antoinette  Roehte 

Peret.   Postlean  Karl  Craddock 

Jinile    Knoeland  Rao  Bowdin 

Helen   Smith  Leila  Gerrish 

Foster    Cole  .T  Casler-West 

Sherwhi  Stewart  Richard  C'urrie 

Hawkin.'i  William  Lennox 

An  Investor  Frederick  Murray 

Policeman  Dale  Owen 

The  Arlington  tries  another  play  by  , 
■way  of  experiment.    If  memory  serves,  ; 
Mr.    McMasters   is  a   local  "publicity 
man,"  who  first  served  Ponzi.  and  then 
i  served  him  tip  In  a  Boston  ncwspanor. 


1  THURSTON  HERE 

'  Howard  Thur^on.  raagieian.  began  a 
three  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Plym- 
outh  Theatre  yesterday  with  a  program 
in  which  psychic  and  spiritualistic  feat- 
ures plav  an  important  part.  There  is 
not  a  dull  moment  from  the  time  the 
master  magician  steps  on  the  stage  un- 
til after  he  has  finished  the  bewilder- 
ing presentation  of  "The  Mystery  of 
the  Water  Fountains."  the  concluding 
offering  In  his  diversified  entertain- 
ment.       ,  " 

Thurston  and  his  company  are  well 
known  to  Boston  theatregoers.  Warmly 
greeted,  he  surprised  his  old  admirers 
with  new  Illusions,  while  he  made  many 
new  friends  who  had  never  seen  him 
before  as  a  result  of  the  evening's  fine 
entertainment. 

One  of  his  novelties  this  year  is 
called  "The  Spirit  of  Silk."  It  has  to 
do  more  or  less  with  motion  pictures, 
and  It  is  one  of  the  few  stage  offerings 
where  there  is  perfect  synchronization 
of  the  human  voice  and  action  with  the 
i  figures  on  the  screen. 
I  In  "Do  Spirits  Return?"  Thurston  pro- 
duces physical  manifestations  and  ma- 
terializations of  spirit  forms  as  present- 
ed by  him  before  a  number  of  societies 
for  psychical  research.  In  presenting 
the  act  he  explains  to  the  audience. 
"My  object  is  merely  to  mystify  and 
entertain."    He  succeeds  in  doing  both. 

Much  that  is  humorous  is  Injected  in 
many  of  the  acts.  The  audience  and 
those  on  the  stage  join  in  the  merriment 
that  ensues.  The  program  Includes 
'The  Levitalion  of  the  Princess  Kar- 
nac  "  "Gravitation  Defined,"  "The 
Magic  Crystal."  "Au  Sid  of  Pekin 
"Shadows  of  Life."  "The  Triple  My.s- 
tery"  "The''Girl  and  the  RabbiC  and 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Water  Fountains.' 

Many  of  the  scenes  are  reproductions 
of  oriental  settings  and  are  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Revue  by  Ring  &  Winninger 
Keeps  Audience  in  Uproar 


FOYS  FEATURE  AT 
KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Eddie  Foy  made  a  big  hit  last  night 
at  Keith's  Theatre  when  he  brought  out 
his  family  In  a  "Hanasome"  revue  that 
gave  the  six  young  Foys  a  chance  to 
show  many  of  their  stunts— to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  dad's.  Their  songs  and 
dances,  and  in  fact  the  entire  act, 
radiated  good  humor  and  fun.  Edith 
Clasper  with  the  Trado  Twins  and 
Charles  Bennett  put  on  an  act  of 
dances  that  is  not  often  equalled  m 
vaudeville.  She  Is  unusually  graceful 
and  in  some  of  her  specialties  is  like  a 
bit  of  thistledown  or  like  the  beautifui 
butterfly  that  she  imitates  in  one  of  the 
gorgeous  settings  that  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  her  act  successfu  . 
"Good  Medicine,"  with  Howard  Smith 
and  Mildred  Barker,  is  a  one-act 
comedy  that  is  very  true  to  life  and  has 
j  a  lot  of  good  advice  tnixed  in  with  the 
merriment.  ,  „ 

Grace  Hayes  was  warmly  applauded 
m  her  program  of  songs  that  ^rxc\^f^& 
some  o(  the  favorites  of  the  last  few 
years  mingled  with  some  of  t^e  latest.  , 
Billy  Arlington  with  Eleanor  Arlington, 
G  I.  Tavlor  and  Joseph  Ward  put  over 
a  highly  amusing  character  act  that 
Introduced  a  number  of  good  hits.  M. 
Alphonse  Berg  had  a  novelty  tKat  was 
posed  to  interest  women  especial  y. 
From  a  few  yards  of  stunning  material  | 
and  the  all-important  "fixings"  M. 
Alphonse  created  in  a  second  or  two, 
with  the  aid  of  some  pins  several  mar- 
veibus  specimens  of  feminine  finery. 
Other  acts  Included  Willie  .Schenck  and 
company  in  a  startling  acrobatic  nov- 
elty; Harold  Neil  and  Fred  Witt  with 
an  assortment  of  songs;  Lydell  and 
i  Macy  in  "Old  Cronies";  and  Aesop's 
Fables  and  the  Pathe  news. 


CTeopatra  brought  down  to  Volstead 
days  might  be  another,  title  for  one  of 
the  gorgeous  scenes  m  .'•As_Tou  Were, 


us.     Three    wouths  J\  "*traw 

newspapers  pf  London  ^^Bt  the  «traw 

rwerer^lX-Jun;J^-«,^-"/arr 
seldom  Been  '""'""i^a    'Tbe  demand 

r^r^^en^aw^ -3  ^J^rhe  rage 
In  England,   were  worn  even   In  the 

"YrrB°lgo°"ahe"r'the  Danbury  News 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye  man 
wrote    "It's  ?he  si|ht  cf  fat  men  in 

i?-^^rt\^Tb:t\dTf^^^ 

i-ffhetU^sln«tof^^^^^^^^ 
cloth  hat  with  a  feather  in  the  band? 
BUT  WAIT,  THE  SALAD  DAYS  WILL 
COME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ran  into  a  gadder  fiend  of  mhie  m 
a     railway   luncheon,  room  ordering 
beans  and  coffee.    "On  diet?     says  i. 
"No"  '  tays  he,  "on  commission."  Isn  t 
j  business  l'°°'"^"^  jtACARONI  MAC. 


Who  was  the  man.  th»  rtder  of  fash- 
Ions  and  the  arbiter  of  «^-««-»f 
first  sentenced  the  stra.r  hat  to  "tire 
ment  an  the  15th  el  September^  No 

matter  what  the  ^^-^^[^^H^'^l., 
If  the  mercury  Is  at  98  ana  B 
humidity     IS     attacking  --^^^^^^ 

mertal^-the  ?         Jt  ,f  eleth, 

amies  dens  en  the  «th  a  l.at 

derby  er  soft,  ^^'^J^^,;:*  pressing 
able  and  eutwardly  sweaty, 
by  the  calendar  is  foellsh  in  e^ery  way^ 
,  ^«  tieavr  underclothing 
In  the  rears  when  heavy  «n 
was    thought    indispensable.    "--^tG  ed 
boys  in  our  llttie  vWage  were  ehUged 
Tput  en  thlek  undershirt  and  drawers 
on  Nor,  1,  irrespeotlve 
pond  mothers  'n^^^^^^X  eUeved 
highly  of  red  fiannal.  They  a*  „. 

nigiuj  ~  rtHaBt-DroteOtorB — 

tor  their       ting  and  co«su  g 

Days  of  boyhood  1  J^ai 

would  go  bach  to  in^«;^„  ^,.,e,y  gane, 
Hatters,  mad  and  ^'"Pf^^^kg  about 
'  told  us,  when  there  wer^  ^e  ^^^^ 
Ithe  high  price  of  «traw  n  ^^^^ 
I  were  Imported  ^^"^"e  manutaot- 

i  majority  of  straw  hats  we  j^^^ 
i  ured  In  that  counlO'.  j^^^^'^^toe  shocked 

1  two  yearg  ago,  as 


!  SANS  SOUCI 

(For  As  the  World  W«gs) 
A  dreamy,  mild  September  day: 
Sunlishr^sleep  on   haze-draped  hills; 
Crickets  chirping  in  the  grass, 
The  low.  sweet  murmur  of  the  nus, 

The  merest  breath  of  lazy  wind. 
Vagrant  amid  the  drowsy  trees 
A  locust  7.ee-ing  high  and  shrill, 
The  droning  hum  of  myriad  bees. 

A  thin  white  film  of  gauzy  cloud 
Brushed  out  in  wisps  across  the  sky. 
I  A  placid  lake  of  misty  blue- 
All  this  as  on  the  grass  I  lie 

I  see  and  hear,  and  idly  dream 
That  somewhere,  far  way,  "^lay  be 
A  bustling  world  of  men  and  things 
That  not  a  whit  -"--^^V^^j^ricK. 
East  Andover,  N.  H. 

FAIR  ENOUGH   IF  THE  SAER 
DOESN'T  SNORE 
fSmall  ad   In   the  New   York  Times) 

104TH    73  WEST  Nicely  furnished 

room,    %   bed;    adjoining   bath;  refer- 
ences.    Ammer.   raoi.. 

"TORSHENCE":  NOT  "TOSH US" 
In  "On  the  Cape."  In  The  Herald  ol 
Sent  12.  there  was  comment  on  tne 
word  "Toshus."  That  Is  a  new  word 
to  me.  I  have,  however,  heard  on  the 
Cape  a  ' similar  word.  I  was  board  nt 
Uh  an  old  lady  and  had  a  friend  vis 
me  there.  One  day  she  told  us  that  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  we  were  boti 
"toshuns."  When  we  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation she  said  that  it  meani 
■•Spoiled  only  child."  I  have  nevei 
heard  any  other  person  use  the  word. 
I  have  told  this  story  to  many  people, 
but  have  never  found  one  who  hac. 
heard  It  or  could  explain  It,  Now  oon.es 
"Toshus"  from  the  same  region,  inia 
woman  was  born  in  Maine  but  had 
spent  her  married  life  on  the  Cape, 

"I  hope  there  will  be  more  I'^bt  on  the 
suhjeot/'  JOHN  W.  HERRIOK, 

Plymouth. 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

I  hope  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  can  tell 
us  the  etymology  of  the  word  tors- 
hence."   not   "toshus"    (as  mlstakenlj 
remembered  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter). 
I  do  not  know  how  the  word  Is  prop- 
erly spelled,  but  I  can  never  forget 
how  It  l»  pronounced.   This  word  Is  a 
Cape   Cod   Indian   word   meaning  the 
younsest  child  of  the  family.   By  the 
year  1700,  all  the  Indians  on  the  Cape 
were  seml-civIllzed.   Some  of  the  whites 
were,  llkewlsol   However,   that  Is  be- 
side the  question.   Many  of  the  Indian 
children  were  brought  up^on  the  farms 
of  the  white  people  and  were  playmates 
of    the    white    boys.    While    a  people 
apart,  yet  the  Indians  mingled  as  farm 
hands,   shoremen  and  seamen.   In  my 
^reat-grandfather's    family     (he  was 
born    m    1780).    was   an    Indian  called 
John    Rogers,     boatsteerer    and  har- 
pooner  of  a  whaleboat  crew,  who  lived 
with  the  family  many  years.  He  stood 
on  Just  the  same  footing  as  tho  rest 
of  the  household.     He  woj-ked   on  the 
?arm   and   at   the    shore   as    the  rest 
of  The  men  did.  and  ate  at  the  table 
with  them.   He  was  treated  like  one 
of  the  family,  and  darned  mean  treat- 
ment It  was  at  that;  since  old  great- 
grind  never  let  a  silver  shilling  go  to 
Iny  of  the  boys  as  long  as  they  cot.ld 
be   coaxed  to  stay  on  the  Place  an<i 
work  for  their  bed  and  board.  How- 
Tver    to  get   back  a  bit,    my  grand- 
mother used  to  say  that  John  Rogers 
always  picked   up  the  youngest  child 
of  the  family  whenever  he  came  Into 
the  house,  saying  "little  torshence  to 
It    John  being  very  fond  of  children 
My  grandmother,   my  mother,  and  all 
my  aunts  always  used  the 
presslon   when   cuddling  a  baby,   the  r 
own  or  another's.   So  that  for  a  mat- 
?w  of  60  years  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  use  of  "torshence"  as  a  «;ord 
of    endearment.  ASPINLT 
Brookllne, 


LATINO  ALL   RECORDS  FOR  THE 

8ITTINQ  HIGH  JUMP 
'rom  thB  Hh-«nlns  Manenser,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.) 

Mr.  Chester,  when  the  lightning 
ruck  the  barn,  jumped  over  the  cow 
X  wa»  milking,  and  Is  resting  verj 
isy  this  afternoon. 

A  DELAY  IN  THE  MAILS 
(The  Newport  Herald   of  flept.  18) 

tEN'S  CLUB  Of  ST.  GEORGE 

HEARS  OF  PERRY'S  ViaORY 

.ND  AS  SWINBURNE  SAYS;  "THERE 

ARB    WORSE    THINGS  WAITING 

FOR  MEN  THAN  C.  W.  DEATH." 

The  Advortldlng  Blotter  of  an  Insurance 
Agent.) 

 —  ■  r 

»     THK  SlIKEHT  PBOTECTIOIJ 
FOB  THK  FAMILY  IS  A  POUOY 
1881'KI)  BY 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

C.  W.  Death,  Repraaentative 

66<  TENTH  STREET 
PHONB   8  DOUQLiAS,  AB.IZ. 


The  diary  kept  by  Joseph  R.  An- 
hony  of  New  Bedford  from  Jan.  1, 
823,  to  June  14,  1824,  has  been 
dited  by  Zephaniah  W.  Pease  and 
)ulnlished  with  the  title  "Life  in 
■Jew  Bedford  a  Hundred  Years  Ago," 
mder  the  auspices  of  the  Old  Dart- 
tiouth  Historical  Society.  This  diary, 
Irst  printed  in  the  Morning  Mercury 
if  New  Bedford  in  February  of  this 
'ear,  while  it  abounds  in  family 
natters,  describes  the  town  life,  the 
luarrelling  among  the  Quakers,  and 
fives  entertaining  information  about 
he  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
labitants. 

WHAT  THEY  ATE 

Mr.  Anthony  had  much  to  saj^  about 
tinners  and  suppers.  He  was  evidently 
ond  of  oysters,  chowder  and  lobsters, 
n  June  he  ate  "roast  beef"  and  noted 
his  fact  because  beef  was  "a  rarity  at 
his  season."  He  relished  mutton 
'cooked  in  venison  style."  One  day  he 
leveled  to  bottling  port  wine,  "rec'd  by 
:he  Parthian."  He  filled  300  bottles 
ind  stowed  them  in  the  wine  cellar. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  put  some 
'Ising  glass  to  a  cask  of  Lisbon  wine  to 
settle  it."  He  attended  cherry  and  cu- 
;umber  parties.  In  November,  1823,  he 
ite  radishes  for  tea  from  the  seed  that 
frew  that  year;  also  the  apple  "which 
?rew  on  my  Engrlish  Royal  dwarf  re- 
;elved  from  France  this  spring.  It  was 
n  bloom  when  set  out.  The  color  red 
injl  white  and  very  fine  flavor."  The 
lext  night  he  had  "a  grand  supper  of 
orolled  eels."  Like  Mr.  Pepys,  he  did 
not  spare  himself.  One  night,  begin- 
Ing  with  "June  wine  which  put  us  all 
in  high  glee,"  he  drank  at  the  "Doc- 
tor's" a  bottle  of  his  "York"  ^  wine. 
"For  my  own  part,  I  was  pretty  well 
.•ut,  and  the  others  not  much  better 
off."  The  next  day  he  wrote:  "Felt 
shocking  bad  all  the  morning  from  last 
night's  frolic."  Calf's  head  soup  was 
not  foreign  to  him.  He  must  have 
liked  his  mutton  rather  high.  "Had  a 
saddle  of  mutton  cooked,  which  I  had 
In  keeping  for  a  month.  It  was  very  ■ 
fine."  His  cellar  was  worth  while: 
"Bottled  114  bottles  of  Madeira  Wine 
bought  of  Capt.  Lumbard.  Wrote  ! 
Henry  Grlnnell  for  bottles  and  corks."  ' 


MR.  ANTHONY  IN  NEW  YORK 

Visiting  New  York  in  1823  he  saw 
.Mathews  In  "Monsier  (sic)  Tonson." 
"The  scenery  of  the  theatre  Is  superb — 
the  glass  curtain  had  a  fine  effect,  par- 
ticularly in  dancing."  He  also  saw  "The 
Soldiers  Daughters"  and  "The  Forty 
Thieves."  Walking  with  Cousin  Tom 
on  Broadway,  "Tom  to  see  the  pretty 
girls  and  I  to  see  everything  I  could — 
did  not  find  many  that  we  could  -call 
tolerably  handsome."  (New  Bedford  was 
famous  for  its  beautiful  women.) 

On  a  Sunday  at  home  he  heard  an 
edifying  sermon  from  William  James  on 
the  great  importance  of  dress.  "He  al- 
luded pretty  pointedly  to  Mary  and 
Susan  on  the  sinfulness  of  their  gay 
attire."  (Susan  Russell,  afterward  Mrs. 
.^ses  H.  Grinnell,  with  Mary,  ^signed 
from  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  they 
.vere  unwilling  to  accept  discipline.) 

Homesick  in  New  York,  he  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  went  to  see  the  "Stepping  mill"  In 
full  operation.  "There  were  30  persons 
on  awheel  at  a  time,  and  as  many  more 
seated  that  every  half  minute  a  bell 
rings  by  machinery;  one  comes  off  and 
another  takes  his  place,  so  each  have  15 
minutes'  rest.  Up  stairs  the  females 
were  at  work.  There  were  about  half 
manv  as  In  the  men's  apartment." 


jHe  saw  Mathews  In  "The  Polly  Packet" 
and  "The  Clandestine  Marriage."  "He 
Is  a  very  good  ventrllociulst.  It  was  an- 
tonlshlng  with  what  rai)ldlty  he  changed 
his  dress  and  appeared  In  a  new  char- 
acter." 


AT  HOME  AND  IN  BOSTON 

j  At  New  Bedford  later.  "Sunday. 
Passed  a  very  pleasant  day — didn't  go 
jto  meeting."  Late  In  l!>23  he  attended 
jMr.  Holland's  second  Oratorio  concert. 
"Was  considerably  amused,  but  more 
[fatigued.  He  had  an  organ  from  Boston 
which  added  much  to  the  ^cct."  One 
evening  he  had  "a  very  clever  time." 

It  appears  that  on  Mch  7,  1821,  "Ben 
Rodman  appeared  at  meeting  with  a 
black  double-breasted  coat," 

When  Mr.  Anthony  went  by  stage  to 
Boston  In  February,  1824,  he  stopped  at 
the  Marlboro  Hotel.  He  visited  the 
House  of  Representatives;  bought  at  a 
book  store  Parker's  edition  of  the 
"Waverly"  novels  and  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works.  He  was  shown  through  the  glass 
works  In  South  Boston.  At  the  theatre 
he  saw  "Tom  &  Jerry"  and  at  the  hotel 
met  Baust,  "the  actor  who  played  Tom." 
The  riding  was  superb  at  the  circus. 
There  was  a  pleasant  hour  at  the 
"Athenian."  At  the  theatre  "Shakes- 
peare's Jubilee"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time.  "There  was  too  much  of  it, 
though  very  interesting.  It  consisted  of 
scenes  from  each  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.    Did  not  get  away  till  1  o'clock." 


ANTI-CLIMATIC  FERVOR 

In  "Mr.  Ambrose,"  a  novel  by  C.  E. 
Lawrence,  the  hero  is  Gabriel,  an  angelic 
visitor,  who,  awakening  the  love  of 
Nancy,  promises  her  undying  love. 

"  'We  shall  be  linked  through  the  aeons 
in  a  living  union  when  this  earth  is  a 
shadow,  and  the  stars  that  shine  beyond 
encompassing  clouds  are  blown  out ;  and 
other  stars,  yet  unforged  on  the  anvils 
of  Time,  are  brilliant  In  their  places. 
Still  will  our  love  persist,  vivid,  immu- 
table, triumphant.  .  .  .  The  ages  will 
come  and  go,  passing  down  the  corridors 
of  silence,  and  '^till— sttl!  our  love  will 
abide  and  shine,  infinite — .' 

"  'Gabriel !'  sh'e  broke  in  with  enthu- 
siasm, her  eyes  were  stars  in  the  mist. 
'What  a  lovely  long  time  tiiat  will  be  !'  " 


The  Manchester  Guardian  sees  the 
publisher  of  Lloyd  GeorgV's  £90,000 
memoirs  regarding  the  book  as  "a  proper 
answer  to  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson, 
whose  novels  have  now  become  so  dif- 
flault  to  avoid." 

Mr.  Richard  Spillane,  writing  in 
the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia 
on  "Eating  as  an  Art,"  quotes  lib- 
erally from  an  "iconoclastic  Ameri- 
can who  has  lived  long  abroad."  This 
iconoclast,  now  visiting  the  United 
States,  says  that  "of  all  the  absurd 
ideas  that  prevail,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous is  that  you  get  better  cooking 
and  better  food  in  Europe  than  in 
America."  He  shouts  in  a  fine  burst 
of  patriotism:  This  is  the  land  of 
the  epicure,  and  the  fame  of  Europe 
in  this  regard,  to  use  a  colloquial 
term,  is  largely  bunk." 

This  gentleman  who  has  'lived  so  long 
abroad" — the  phrase  brings  to  mind 
Mrs.  Florence  in  "The  Mighty  Dollar" 
— make»  certain  statements  that  brook 
contradiction. 

"Italy  has  little  to  boast  of  except  its 
macaroni  and  spasrhetti,"  a  rash  state- 
ment,  gentle  sir.  It  all  deper.as  un 
whether  In  Italy  you  lived  at  a  hotel 
where  there  was  so-called  "French 
cooking"  for  the  Englieh  and  the  Amer- 
icans; lived  with  an  Italian  family  in 
comfortable  circumstances;  or  ate  at 
restaurants  frequented  only  by  ItaUans. 
In  happier  days  we  ate  at  the  table  of 
an  Italian  family  in  Rome.  The  man  of 
the  house  was  a  wine  merchant;  his 
wife  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Roman  ma- 
tron who  looked  diligently  after  her 
household.  There  were  soups  to  be 
i  found  only  in  homes  like  hers.  Beef  of 
the  best  quality  was  roasted  on  a  spit. 
We  doubt  if  beef  like  that  could  be  ob- 
tained at  any  hotel  or  any  private  house 
in  this  country.  Vegetables  were  neither 
watery  nor  tasteless.  Is  the  iconoclastic 
American  familiar  with  the  delicious 
cakes  and  pastry  to  be  found  in  Milan 
and  Turin?  Has  he  eaten  at  the  res- 
taurants of  Florence? 


We  readily  admit  that  cookery  in  Eng- 
land is  often  a  disappointment,  yet  the  | 
American  flounder  is  not  to  be  compared 

'  with  the  English  sole,  and  the  EngUahl 
damson  tart  and  gooseberry'  tart  are  a 
joy  forever. 

"America  gets  the  best  coffe*."  Pos- 
sibly, but  what  does  America  do  with  it, 
or  to  it?  How  seldom  in  pompous  hotel' 
or  private  house  of  this  country  does; 
one  obtain  a  cup  of  coffee  fit  to  drink? 
How  seldom  is  the  bread  eatable,  even 
in  the  palaces  of  thB  rirh? 


"Europe  doesn't  know  iced  tea  or  Iced 
coffee.  They  are  delicious.  Europe,  in- 
stead, goes  to  wines."  Well,  we  would 
nni  exchange  a  glass  of  Rhenish  or  bur- 
gundy or  the  better  claret — not  to  men- 
tion the  wines  of  Hungary  and  Spato — 
for  a  hogshead  of  Iced  tea  or  iced  coffee. 
(VVe  once  drank  resinous  Greek  wine 
and  at  once  lost  ail  interest  in  the  part 
and  the  future  oi  that  country.) 

Does  the  Iconoclastic  American  l)«I£ev« 
that  American  mutton  is  as  good  as  th.e 
English?  The  only  American  mutton 
comparable  was  the  Helderbers  that 
graced  the  tables  of  Albanians  in  New- 
York,  40  years  ago. 


j  No  doubt  the  motor  car  has  hroxiglit 
a  great  improvement  in  omr  country 
inns,  yet  we  doubt  pravely  whetker  so 
good  a  simple  meal,  sonp,  chioten, 
salad,'  omelette,  can  be  fotmd  £n  any  one 
of  oar  country  hotels  as  in  nearly  any 
village  of  France,  where  there  is  a 
!  dunghill  near  the  front  door,  where  the  ! 
j  lawyer,  some  petty  official  and  a  cure 
drop  In  at  the  table  d'hote  and  an 
courteous  to  the  stranger. 

Nor  is  the  art  of  cookery  so  htg-hly 
developed  In  this  country  as  in  Switzer- 
land, saying  this,  we  do  not  refer  to 
the  hug-*  and  expensive  hotels. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  a  great  variety 
of  food.  Unfortunately  a  great  many 
mistresses  and  cooks  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  there  Is  atiominable 
waste. 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  thinks 
it  a  sign  of  the  times  that  some  of  the 
departmental  stores  gave  a  prominent 
I  place  to  "American  groceries"  in  their 
:  price  lists  of  last  summer.    "'Some  of 
the    articles    are    familiar    enoug-h  to 
j  British    customers;    others    are  not. 
I  There  are — sweet  com,  succotash,  corn- 
on -thc-cob,     cranberry     sauce,  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  molasses,  mate  tea, 
salted    shelled    peanuts,  ■  clams,  clam 
chowder,    clam   juice,    pumpkin,  okra, 
cottonseed    salad    oU,    soda  crackers, 
marrow  squash — ^none  of  which  is  likely 
to   make   much   appeal   to  untravelled 
Britons."    "Mate  tea."  of  cotrrse,  fs  on 
the  breakfast  table  of  "our  best  people" 
in  Boston  and  served  at  all  the  five 
o'clocks  In  the  "exclusive  residences" 
of  "exclusive"'  residents. 

THE  JOYS  OF  THE  THEATRE 

"Richelieu"  will  soon  be  played  here. 
Again  there  wUl  be  delight  in  hearing 
rngenkHis  pronancfations  of  the  cntrdl- 
nal  s  name  by  minor  members  of  th« 
company.  Some  prefer  "TymheXoa"';;  oth- 
I  era  favcur  "EiaherLEr.'* 


On  tlM  I5th  a  correspondent,  inspired 
by  hearing  coal  descending  in  a  chute 
near  his  hxsuse,  indulged  h^mwrpTf  tn  a 
triolet  descriptive  of  the  event  and  then- 
ingeniously  showed  us  how  Poe,  Words- 
worth and  the  Tentmakar  (Omar,  not 
I'aul),  would  sing  with  regard  to  it, 
if  they  were  now  living.  One  of  our 
correspondent's  parodies  was  unlorta- 
nately  omitted.  We  now  repair  the  in- 
jury. 

HOW  MISS  LOWELL  W0U1.D  EXDL.T 

At.  Last  the  ch.eerful  noise  oeases.  I 
know  that  my  neighhor,  for  ona,  has  a 
full  bin.  Reflecting  upon  hla  happy 
lot,  I  decide  that  H  vronld  need  our  own 
Amy  Lowell  to  give  it  the  expreasion 
proper  to  the  age  in  which  wa  live. 

Son  of  son  and  toil  listen  to  mel 
Dig  the  coal  and  dust  out  of  yonr  ears 
and  haricl 

Do  yaxi  knaw  why  I  am  ao  happy  to- 
nlgh.t? 

Do  you  know  why  I  am  singing  for  Joy, 
like  a  little  boy  wtio  has  found  a  new 
way  of  teasing  his  sialer? 

Do  you  know  why  I  can  Look  at  you 
serenely,  contemptuously,  like  a  bull- 
frog gazing  at  a  waterlily? 

Ton  never  could  gueaa! 

rn  ten  you! 

Yes.   into  your  teeSJi  will  I  oaat  my 

defiance  I 
Strike! 

Strike  and  be  damnedl 
I've  got  my  winter's  aupplyl 
Maiden,  WALTON  S..  TTAT.T, 


ABBREVTATTON'S  AKTFUUAJD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mary  Kmon,  according  to  The  Bostun 
Herald,  was  found  guilty  of  iaterferinij 
with  the  miU  workers  at  Ware.  Douljt- 
less  she  was  wearing  her  Kmither  look. 

REX. 


SOClA-LtSTTC  STUPIDITY 

The  monlcipality  of  Pezenas  haj 
changed  the  name  of  Avenue  Moliere 
to  Avenue  Jean  Janres.  "Louis  XlV'a 
comedian  does  not  deserve  to  give  his 
name  to  the  street  of  a  democratic 
city."  The  Menestrei  of  Paris  asks: 
"Is  it  necessarj-  for  a  good  socialist  to 
be  absolutely  stupid?"  But  hxjw  about 
the  Poe  affair  £n  Boston? 


5        -7"  7 
^  / 

W.  L.  R.  writes  that  he  read  this 
item  on  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  hotel  in 
Torrington,  Ct. 
"Fille  mignonne  en  casserole" 
A  Bostonian  visiting  an  English 
seaside  resort  found  "Cafe  au  lait 
(with  or  without  milk)"  on  a  card 
at  his  hotel.  Travelers  in  Germany 
read  "Roast  beef  gebraten"  and 
"Mouton  shops  mit  pomme  frits"  at 
a  restaurant  in  Berlin, 

ARROGANT   EVEN  THEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  years  ago  when  the  Prussian 
government  had  begun  to  eliminate 
words  In  common  use  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  French,  the  word 
"billet"  (railroad  ticket)  was  among 
them.  When  1  asked  at  the  Berlin  sta- 
tion where  1  could  purchase  a  "billet"  to 
Cologne,  I  was  informed  haughtily  that 
"one  no  longer  says  'billet,'  but  'reise- 
karte',"  And  where  could  I  obtain  a 
"reise-karte"?  "At  the  billet-schalter 
(the  ticket  window)."  W.  A.  F. 


IS  NOT  THIS  A  LITTLE  PREMATURE? 

(From  the  Boston  Globe) 
WANTED  A  BOUNCER 
One  who  can  handle  them  rough  at  the 
same  time  being  a  gentleman.    To  those 
that  are  such  apply  ,  Globe  office.  . 


GREECE    HAS    IT    NOW  ' 

R.  H.  L.  .Says  that  Greece  doesn't  need 
I  Anastasia.,  "What  Greece  wants  is  An- 
aesthesia." 


MAKE    YOUR    OWN     HEAD,  RUDE 
READER 

(From  the  Thorncliff,  Ga.,  Mercury) 

JELLY— GLASS 
Our  popular  mayor,  John  S.  Jelly,  yes- 
terday led  to  the  altar  Miss  Sophronia 
Glass,  daughter  of  Enoch  B.  Glass  of 
Atlanta. 


THE  NEWLY  RICH 

(PUny  hte  Younger  to  Avltus) 
Remember,  therefore,  nothing  is  more 
to  be  avoided  than  this  modern  alliance 
of  luxury  with  sordidness;  qualities  ex- 
tremely odious  when  existing  in  distinct 
characters,  but  much  more  when  they 
meet  in  the  same  person. 


THE  "OLD  FUND'    ON  THE  CAPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Syl- 
vester Baxter  In  your  column  concern- 
ing the  word  "fund'' — "a  fallow  field 
known  as  the  'Old  Fund.'  " 

The  village  of  Punkhorn  (Dennis)  is 
sometimes  called  "Funtown"  or  "Fund- 
town."  It  was  settled,  I  have  been  told, 
by  a  people  called  Funs  or  Funds,  who 

gained  their  livelihood  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  lamp  black. 

LINCOLN  CROWELL. 

Sandwich. 


CONFIRMATION 
["Getting  out  of  bed  should  be  a  leisure- 
ly,   not   a   hurried,    process.     The   act  of 
springing:  from  bed  is  bad.  because  it  ac- 
celerates the  action  of  the  lieart  suddenly 
after   the   period    of   repose." — The  Inevl- 
j  table   "Harley    Street    phyeiciau"    as  re- 
ported   In  a  contemporary.] 
Wh5'  arise  with  senseless  haste? 
Bed  has  got  a  pleasant  taste; 
Hurry  would  be  most  misplaced. 

If  they  call  you,  never  mind— 
They  will  come  again,  you'll  find; 
Do  not  rush  to  draw  the  blind. 

Why  consult  your  window-pane? 
Ten  to  one  it's  wet  again: 
If  It's  not,  it's  going  to  rain. 

Do  not  look  for  Joyous  thrills 
From  the  stuff  the  postman  spills; 
Let  them  lie — they're  merely  bills. 

Breakfast?    Cut  It  out,  I  say, 

Lunch  will  do  as  well  today; 
Overeating  doesn't  pay. 

And  in  fact  I  now  recall 

Days  that  tempted  me  to  drawl 

"Why  on  earth  get  up  at  all?" 

And  the  answer,  I  decreed, 
Was  that,  anyway,  the  deed 
Wasn't  one  that  called  for  speed. 

Rise  I  might!  but  this  affair 
Needed  some  deliberate  care — 
Haste  increased  life's  wear  and  tear. 

Now,  I'm  rather  pleased  to  see, 
I  was  right  as  right  could  be: 
Harlev  Street  agrees  with  me! 

LUCID— in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

WE  WERE   RIGHT— FOR  ONCE 

"Inquirer"  quoted  a  saying  of  White- 
law  Reid  that  he  preferred  Irving' s  Julia 
isomervllle  to  all  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
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*  ..T„niiirpr"  asked  who  was  this 

heroines.  ,>,p  best  of  our 

Julia,    we  answered  to  the  best  o 

-»>""^,J°Un""not"-the'^.nlverslty 

^  %£r  ----- 

we  are  ^"'^•^"^".nnv'  in  the  collection 
:l"tt^r.e'r  r  "'i^irc^es-e^'^ltled  -.Vo.- 
ert's  Roost.'  ' 

TO  THE  BITTER  END 
As  the  World  Wags:  .,„ii,,r 
My  name  is  probably  not  ""/^'"'"^^ 
to  you.  and  what  I  now  suggest  should 
1  have  more  than  ordinary  weighty 

--Cry^'^^-rrn^i^s?rr^ 

Tgainst^booL  of  British  Propaganda-as 
Webster's  Dictionary-now  a.  the  Bos 

.^'/errV^'''™^ stop  at  that7  Why  not 
South  BosLon. 


THE  CRITIC 

(By  A.  B.  Walkley) 
rritic  I  mean  the  ma-i  witn  the 
crTti^l  temperament.  Is  naturally  con^ 
templatlve:  a  wise  Pa-'veness  s  part 
of  his  natural  equipment  Jt  is  tne 
tlve.  practical  Pei-so"^.  the  wormu  g  . 
,he  ''b^thrare'rih  'gre-rsfhur^ry 
Thav";  Tplni^n"  ove^^-o^Ks  of  art  f-r 
The  simple  reason  that  rap.d.ty  of  Jud.^ 
rorlV\n"d  ^  hf  wor^^Ungs  -car^ry  the 
habUs  of  that  world  into  the  very  differ- 

'  MiT'lVm  not  d^endlng  "the  critic.  '' 
O?.  no.  I  quite  agree  that  han^mg  :s  too 
good  for  them.    They  have  «"  the  per 
versities  that  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  And,  in 
them,  and  many  more     ^ut  the  Par 
ticular  perversity  of  judgmg  Before  ex 
perlenclng  belongs.  I  think.  If  ^/o  them 
Than  to  the  world  at  large,    ^et  us  Eiv« 
the  devil  his  due. 


conftnid  to  those  who  "would  be  eliglbla 
?o  be  received  at  Court."  This  reminds 
one  of  the  famous  notice  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  a  club  in  a  city  ol 
aouthem  France. 

ENTER  MR.  AND  MRS.  TIFFIN  j 

(From  the  Nashville,  Ark.,  News)  j 
NOTICE 

Notice  is  hereby  given  all  persons  that 
I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  i 
contracted  by  my  -^^-^H^P'^T'^^T^.  | 
NOTICE 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I  never  mads  , 
any  debts  against  Garvin  Tiffin  while  \ 
I  lived  with  him,  nor  had  I  thought  of 
making  any  against  him  since  I  left.  I 
regard  right  and  honor  above  earthly 
possessions,  and  furthermore,  the  nine 
months  I  lived  there  I  had  no  money  to 
spend  only  that  I  carried  from  my  fa- 
th:r  shome.  But  I  labored  and  toiled 
for  him  and  his  two  boys  for  a  dry 
morsel,  with  no  appreciation  shown 
whateven^^^^  BRADFORD  TIFFIN. 

The  Nashville  (Ark.)  Ice  Coal  and 
Light  Company  "will  pay  $2  per  cord 
for  pine  four-foot  wood,  and  $2^25  for 
hard  wood  delivered  at  plant.  Cash  for 
each  load." 


■Pianists"^  Me^^srs.  Casella,  Cortot 
l^Sit^ch     Powell.    Schnabel  and 

^i:nn^^''tlessrs.    Burgln.  Ene^. 
teilel  and  Spalding. 
Violoncellist:  Mr.  Bedettl. 
Organist:  Marcel  Dupre.  „,„_ 
?her6  IS  natural  curiosity  concerning 
tht  urograms,  the  new  works,  or  works 
SatCe  unfamiliar,  it  not  ultra-modern., 
the  works  that  will  ^/^^^J^^?- 
Um-maklng  is  an  art  ^"JtseK.  Many 
Excellent  conductors  are  'J* 

paid  the  worthies  of  P^^t  jears 
tt^al  not  been  afraid  ot ^oan^^^i^g 
the- audience  with  ^°™P'>«  XI- 


BY 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WORLD 

World  Fiction,  a  new  magazine,  quotes 
as  follows  from  Jugend  of  Munich: 

■•A  German  novel  is  a  book  In  which 
two  people  want  each  other  in  the  nrst 
chapter,  but  do  not  get  each  other  until 
the  last  chapter. 

■•A  French  novel  is  a  book  in  which 
two  people  get  each  other  right  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  from  then  on  to  the 

last  chapter  don't  want  each  other  any 

more.  ,  \ 

"An   American   novel /Is   a   book  In 
which'' two  people  want  each  other  at  1 
the  start,  get  each  other,  and  then  want 
'each  other^lear  through  to  the  end. 

■•A  Russian  novel,  however  Is  one  m 
which  two  people  neither  want  each 
nther  nor  get  each  other,  and  about 
tWs  450  profoundly  melancholy  pages 
are  written." 


INDIVIDUALITY  SHOWN 
MR  CUSH 
(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune) 
F  P.  v.:  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton  Cush 
believes  in  letters  that  express  Indivldu- 
allty.   Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  | 
check,  he  writes: 

"It's  an  inspiration  that  prompts  a  | 
man  to  show  his  appreciation  to  the  ^ 
tell-tale  smUe  under  his  eyebrows.  I  i 
want  to  say  'Thank  you'  right  now  for  , 
your  Check  and  to  say  to  you  that  it  s 
born  of  appreciation. 

"That  is  all  now,  but  you'll  think  of 
us   won't  you,  and  we'll  think  of  you. 

tSrockmoeton  cush. 

M.  C.  Li. 


V 
h. 
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In  the  larger  club  ol  the  ^ 

foveT  smoking  was  allowed  m  thj 
,  strangers'  dining  room   but ^  not  m 
I  the  members'  coffee-room  St^^K^ 
I  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  com 
Uittee'    You  see,  it  tends  to  keep 

S^'es"'  o^t  of   the  Bmoking-room 
'Sich  for  a  long  time  has  been  get, 

ting  uncomfortably  luUa^^^^^^^ 

at  luncheon  or  <i'"";'-^p^V  suspenders. 
^an'^ou^gh'  theV'^ar-Taffbeen  cunnlpgly 
embroidered  by  t^e  loving  t. 
1  spouse,  sister  g^j^.^ces  In  Lon, 

heart.    At  the  U"''-'^      ^  inter-. 

^hreta^         t^^^r^^f  ^remb"^ 
^by^^epl^f  he^Jnnot  e-.y  a 

^.?c'^^rn!e;b'::^ca^;'^n?:rnalnnn'rfrien^ 

room  for  pipe  ^ ^^^ecks  At 

clubs  are  willing  to  cash  checks,  a 

Sed  about  at  the  end  of  a  stick  un- 

"Al'^theTacht^ors'  It  Is  desired  tl^t 
Ithi  enttrt^atnment  of  ladles  should  be 


WEEP  NO  MORE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  problem  of  sartorial  suspension, 
perplexing  to  many  of  your  correspond-, 
ents,  now  gives  me  not  the  slightest  un- 
easiness. There  was  a  time-oh-h,  there 
was  time  when  slipping  trousers,  bear- 
ing  down  ineffectual  belt,  caused  me 
constant  and  unutterable  agony,  so  much 
th^t  I  often  said  to  Baucis  that  a  man's 
suffering  from  that  affliction  was  un- 
doubleClTy  greater  than  a  woman's  sut- 
fering  from  all  causes  whatsoever 

Of  course,  I  could  not  appear  so  11. 
bred  and  behind-the-tlmes  as  to  display 
suloenders  in  summer:  yet  my  garments. 
?n  spUe  of  most  unsightly  and  uncom- 
ortabl:  t%htne.s  of  the  belt  reminded 
me  always  of  Tennyson's  line,    I  slip,  l 

^'L'aVy?h,s";umeerh«wever,  a  blessed 
frfend  told  me  of  the  ""dershirt  sus- 
oender  which  puts  the  burden  on  the 
shoulders,  where  it  ought  to  be.  yet  en- 
IT^Z  I  Aian  to  walk  coatless  and  un- 
ables  ^ 1^  is  now  worn  purelf 
SfoTnlmenU  thi'invi^ible  and  beloved 
^"Xefe^'"^rny'h;brdV"sh:;y.  If  these 
ZTof  mine'  shall  1-^.  ,^erT^  o 

S^nceU-c^mrt-i-fhaUffelthat 

^rmVTdU'^'pHTxlEMON  FAKGO. 


HERE'S  TO  THE  PRESS-THE  LEVBR 
THAT  MOVES  THE  WORLD 
A  weekly  newspaper  in  Upper  Ba^ 
varla.  announcing  that  It  -^^ff^^ 
to  raise  Its  price,  holds  out  this  In- 
ducement with  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing Its  circulation: 

■■^V-e  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
ourhonorable  readers  that  we  are  ready 
?o  take  subscriptions  to  our  journal  In 
^-r'^  the  h-is  Of  the  buying  power 
°'  ^^Inn  was%l  1  20,  or,  through  the 
'posT  M.1  50  per  quarter.  We  are. 
therefore,  ready  to  accept,  ^s  a  sub^ 
SCTlption  for  three  months,  any  of  the 
?Siowlng:  61b.  of  wheaten  flour,  l%lb. 
of  plrk  lib.  of  butter,  lib.  of  lard,  or 
24  eK*-'* 

^e,  42d  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  orchestra   will  begin  with  the 
concert  on  Friday  afternoon.   Oct.  13. 
Tbe  list  of  soloists  has  allready  been 
announced,  but  It  may  here  be  repeated. 

eingers:  Mmes.  Alda.  Hempel  and  Mat- 
ten  auer. 


Mr.    Ernest    Newman    discuss^g^  to 

August  the  Pr°e'-^"'^„°^.'^a    that  tiie 
Concerts    Iji    London,    said  trui 
.-•olasslcs"  'are    always  s|^fe J^^..^ 
tormance.     Among    the  ^f^^H 
included  ,f^rleg,   Franck^  Debussy 

re^S  Zi  rons^ati^L  a  Radical 

^^^a[i:^n/rS:^^ 

^£^L  f  f^w^^  ^er^ 
Xmln  of  -  have  a  certain  respect,Jt 
notanenthusla.^m.  there  is  d. 

cf  stiU  younger  men  *rom  whom  a  te^ 
people-chiefly    ^^rZUtt!  most 

^'"S  thm'^rbut  Whom  the  mass  of 
wontteriui  tnini^.-..  u"--  r.nhlic.  re- 

\  T   tow^^d    the    younger  composers. 

UmeHe  hi^'' bitten  in  an  ast°- 
IsWng  manner  about  some  of  the  JusUy 

'^l?r"Monteux,°vt:iting  Europe  to  July 
™et  various  composers  with  the  view  of 
rin;tog  out  in  t;j^s  country  new  or  un- 
famil  ar  work.s  by  them.  innser 

ences  of  former  seasons,  but  new  lu 
^S^i'^TcorposUlons  to  be  h^^^^^ 
here  for  the  first  time  wil   be  Stravin_ 

Sn'^m^p:."a=^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ts  tiiis  Russian's  f^ZTtC  nrst^eT- 

^""^trthTstxTrao'd  n:ry  "cor'e  In 
formf^nce  of  this  extrao 
Paris,  there  were  such  ^  en 

^Ettlsv" ■  hi:"tn  pe^rtrmed  here  mor^ 
fhanTnce.  Mr  Monteux  .Purpo^es^^  to 
perform  an  tf/Aabin  whose  talent  is 
S  ge'^i^us'bT'^p  ardent  admirers, 
^i^d  l-^o^  R=;!Korkrv's  "Tsar- 


BSHBSonlc    poem    "Yi.;  ■  ' 

choral  works  and   songB,  with 
t^e^.^i-oem"  for  violin  of  this  composer, 
i^ho  &oo  soon,  are  Justly  esteemed 
S   Saint-Saens's  "<^^rnlval  of  Ani- 
mals'" a  humorous  soore,  was  flrst  per- | 
lorw^  to  Paris  at  a  concert  of  *  Quasi- ^ 
private  society,  "Ia  Trompette."  wheul 
^iXsaens  was  the  i^ianlst  and  Mr 
Wonteux  played  a  viola  to 
double  quartets  of  strings.   This  Carxi 
S"  wa.>*  recently  revived  In  Pans. 
One  of  the  numbers,  "The  Swan,"  has 
Ton^  been  a  favorite  piece  with  vlo  on. 
cellists.    Mme.  Favlowa  ^^om 

Italians  will  bo  represented  hy  Tom-, 
masinl  of  Rome— the  Knelsel  quartet 
Played  a  quartet  by  him  in  Boston-^ndl 
Davioo.  Musio  by  the  Spaniard  Turina 
Will  3.1SO  be  heard.  was  first  made, 

known  here  by  piano  pieces  P"^yt,<L  ^ 
George  Copeland.  An  orchestral  Pro- 
ces^n"  has  al^  been  performed  h*re. 
but  not  at  a  symphony  concert. 

There  will  be  revivals  of  symphonies 
by  Bruckner  and  Mahler,  music  by  Max 
Reger  and  Strauss'a  "Thus  Spake  Zar- 

^  AS^to^the  past  Mr.  Monteux  will  give 
marked  attention  to  works  by  Ameri- 
can composers ;  marked,  we  say.  not 
careless,  perfunctory  attention. 

The  24  programs  will  of  course  in- 
clude the  orUiodox  masterpieces  of  the 
established  repertory 


RECENT    SINGULAR    BOOKS  CON- 
CERNING SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGE- 
DIES 

■^T^^^f^t^Vt  Mr.  Mantell  and  his 
company  will  perform  plays  by  Snake- 
BpX  Ihls  week  at  the  Boston  Ope^a 
Housc^mong  them  "Macbeth,  Ham- 
and  "King  Lear"— reminds  us  of 
lome  theories  put  forth  by  Miss  Lilian 
Wlnstanley  conoerntog  the  tHree  traga- 
S&AS  lust  mentioned. 

A  year  ago  she  argued  that  Shak^ 
•eeare's  audience  must  have  regarded 
Camlet"  as  a  play  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  Scottish  succession  She 
^rew  r  parallel  between  the  positions 
-Hamlet  and  James  of  Scotland,  bo- 
ctudius  and  the  el<J-  Bothwell, 
between  Gertrude  and  James's  mother, 

%^   sL'TbUsh^   her  "•Ma^etV 
'KiLe   Lear."    and    Contemporary  His- 
iiyin*  to  to*t 


^e^Knglish  school  will  be  repre^^^^^^^^^^ 

«;'^.^Th"  ptLeW'  has  been'char- 
poems.  ^^he  i  iane   ^  jir.Kevmian.l 

symphony  performed  at  Symph  y^^^^^^ 

certs;  by  Eugene  Goossens,        ^^^^  , 

hardly  knov.Ti  ln  ,^°^;''i''i„  London  and 
thusiastically  applauded  to  ^^^^^^ 

,n  cities  of  the  European  ^^^^^ 

Compositions  by  Honegge  . 
and    Saint-Saens  -fl" "^^^  wUl  be) 

symphony  ^"'i't.'jr-Horattuf  Triumph- ' 
represented  by^is  HoraUu^ 

fcnt.  '  which  has  to  j  Roman 

of  the  Horatii  and  thejuri^^^^^^^^ 
^nd  ,Alhan  t.rethren  r^^^^  ^^^^ 

MsTi  was  -urnirig  the  death 

^etrothed^a   o  the^Al^^.^ 
brothers-- he^BubJe^    Of  ^ 

r^Wrth    a^otominous' composer.  U 
by   birth,   a   vom  oomposers 
<  ^'^^  Jt^'^rsix  "   Chfusson's  "Solr 
will  be%layed.   The  symphony. 


tragedies  are  political   allegories:  the 
orSier,  a  play  on  the  GunP^^^-lf  J^°sV 
"Lear,"  a  play  on  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  murder  of  Col^ 
Igny;    the   two   also-like    "Hamlet  --  i 
bMng  associated  with    the  murder  of  , 
Darnley.    She  beUeves  that  the  average 
EnHishman     of  1608-7— when  Mao 
beth"  and  "Ktog  I^-r"  were  produced-- 
regarded  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  relatea 
o  Darnleys  taklng-off.  and  connected 
with   the   Massacre— all  phases   of  a 
^eat  plot  against  the  political  and  re- 
Uglous  Independence  of  England  _  -rhe 
audience  found  "to  the  murder  of  Dun- 
can   the   murder   of  J^^^^^yj.  JJ",! 
witchcraft  of  Macbeth,   the  witchcraft 
of  Bothwell:  to  the  '^te  o    Lear,  the 
rate  of  CoUgny;  In  the  fidelity  of  Cor- 
delta   the  fidelity  of  Joan  of  Navarre; 
fn  the  lust  of  Goneril  and  Regan  for 
Edmund  the  passion  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Sco"s  and  Lady  Bothwell  for  Bothwell, 
and  a  thousand   other  analogies  be- 

\  Bides."   

Mr  X  Mlddleton  MUrry  says  that  19 
out  "of  every  20  of  these  analogies  are 
fantastically  trivial.  The  basis  of  her 
argiiment  Is  this :  "When  ShakeBp.eare 
dl^rts  from  his  known  literary  sources  , 
it  muEt  be  because  he  used  some  other 
sources;  since  these  other  sources  can- 
not be  "terary  (to  which  case  they 
would  have  been  discovered)  they  mus 
have  been  found  In  contemporary  hls- 

'°'Is  an  original'  argument  It  win  oom- 
pare  very  favorably  with  the  Wildest 
efforts  of  the  Baconians,  the  only  ap- 
preciable difference  being  that  the  Ba- 
conians are  not  yet  published  by  a  Uni- 
versity Press,  nor  sold  at  15  fillings 
for  200  pages." 

■  Mr  Murrv.  writing  at  length  and 
entertainingly,  concludes  that  Aeschy- 
.us  vehement  about  Prometheus,  had  In 
mind  the  quarrel  between  Athens  and 
Sparta;  that  Keats,  who  waxed  warm 
about  Hyperlan  was  really  Pa««lonate 
over  Napoleon  and  Castlereagh.  I  have 
a  vague  suspicion  that  'Jude  the  Ob- 
scure' is  a  ti-act  on  TariJC  Reform. 


Another  singular  'book  about  Shake- 
speare is  one  by  Giuseppe  Dl  Lorenzo, 
"Shakespeare  e  ie  Dolore  del  Mondo  to 
which  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  Buddhist:  that  >s. 
"Underlying  Shakespeare's  work  there 
is  much  the  same  consciousness  of  the 
world's  woo  as  furnishes  the  basis  of 
Buddhism."  Sigr,jr  Dl  Lorenzo  finds 
the  tour  sacred  truths  of  Buddhism  all 
over  Shakespeare.  (1)  Th«  "f 
I  ruth  of  woe:  (3)  The  sacred  truth  of 
the  origin  of  woe;  (3)  The  sacred  truth 
of  the  annulUng  of  woe;  (4)  the  sacred 
truth  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  an- 
nulling of  woe.  ,  . 
"No  1  comprises  birth,  old  ajre.  sloK- 

ness.  death,  grief,  paln.  despair, /living 


Ith  the  111  om  the 

eloVad,  rioi  int.  etc. 

8.6,9  Scbopenh.i  >i,  r  im  ;,.-,lni  and  all  tha 
easlmlsta  )  No.  3  Is  di^slre :  desire  of 
ho  flesh,  of  bolng:,  and  of  well-belniy. 
;o.  S  Is  the  total  annihilation,  repulsion, 
xpuUIon  of  No.  2.  No.  4  Is  elKhtfold ; 
llTht  knowlfdge,  right  Intention,  rlgrht 
peeoh,  right  aotlon,  rlglit  life,  right 
ffort,  rlglit  wisdom,  right  meditation." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  asked:  "How  are 
ou  rolng  to  square  Shakespeare  with  all 
Ills? 

'Pass  for  Nob.  1  and  2.  They  are 
lasy  ones.'  Shakespeare  was  a  man, 
nd  had  had  the  toothache.  But  No.  1 
ees  only  one  side  of  the  shield.  Life  Is 
uU  of  Joy  as  well  as  of  grief.  All  peo- 
le  are  rot  always  sick  and  old  and 
ylng  and  loveless.  'Thlnkst  thou  there 
hall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?'  If 
ver  man  saw  both  sides.  It  was  Shakes- 
eare.  And  If  Dl  Lorenzo  wants  a  close 
oetio  analogue  to  Buddha,  It  Is  not  to 
lhakespeare  ha  must  go,  but  to  Leo- 
i^rdl.  For  where  will  he  find  Shakes- 
leare's  adhesion  to  Nos.  3  and  41  He 
nakea  a  lame  attempt  by  pointing  to 
he  suicides  of  Othello,  Brutus,  Anthony 
md  Cleopatra,  etc.  But  Buddha  en- 
olned  a  mental,  spiritual  suicide,  not  a 
Jhyslcal.  And  then  all  these  question- 
legging  terms  of  No.  4 — a  'right'  life 
ind  so  on — why  are  you  to  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  interprets  them  in  the 
Buddhlstio  way?  That,  of  course,  is 
he  ascetic  way,  the  way  of  renuncla- 
lon.  pi  Lorenno  Instances  Hamlet's  ad- 
irlce  to  Ophelia,  'get  thee  to  a  nunnery' 
— whloh  simply  Indicates  that  (like  most 
Mcetlcs)  he  lacks  a  sense  of  humor. 
Also  he  quotes  Prospero:  'I  thus 
neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
to  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my 
mind  .  ,  .  will  retire  me  to  my  Milan, 
where  every  third  thoug-ht  shall  be  my 
grave.'  When  Shakespeare  had  to  de- 
pict a  tired  old  man,  he  did  so.  But  he 
didn't  depict  men  in  general,  as  appar- 
ently Buddhism  would  have  them  be, 
born  tired.'  On  the  contrary,  he  cele- 
brated with  Immense  gusto  the  Joy  of 
living,  the  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of 
lustlhood." 


ALU  UP  FOR  OPHELIA 

Mr.  J.  St,  Loe  Strachey,  having  read 
Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  three  essays  — 
VShak«8peare'8  "Hamlet"  "  and  "Corlo- 

lanus"  as  edited  by  W.  J.  Craig  ana. 
R.  H.  Case  in  the  Arden  edition — wishes  \ 
that  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  had  been  "a  lit- 
tle more  chivalrously  sympathetlo  tow- 
ard Ophelia." 

'I  confess  that  I  love  beyond  measure 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  English  naval 
officer  who,  when  a  German  critic,  in 
writing  about  'Hamlet.'  declared  with 
Teutonio  effrontery  that  Ophelia  had 
certainly  been  seduced  by  Hajnlet,  im- 
mediately sent  him  a  challenge.  After 
all,  that  is  the  proper  way  to  feel  about 
Shakespeare's  characters.  They  are  not 
quite  as  real,  but  a  great  deal  more 
real,  than  life.  With  tepid  admirers  of 
Ophelia,  Miranda,  Viola,  Juliet  and 
Rosalind,  and  their  vapid  commenda- 
tions, I  have  no  patience." 


RECITALS  IN  LONDON 

Earnest  Newman  concerning  recitals: 
"So  few  even  of  the  well-known  singers, 
pianists  an.d  violinists  covered  their  re- 
cital expenses  last  season  that  some  of 
them  win  probably  give  London  a  wide 
berth  this  season,  while  the  outlook  for 
the  unknown  or  Uttle-known  recital- 
giver  grows  steadily  worse.  I  recently 
had  a  communication  from  one  of  the 
best-known  foreign  composers  asking 
me  if  I  could  do  anything  to  help  a 
compatriot — also  a  well-known  com- 
poser and  an  excellent  pianist — ^to  get 
engagements  in  London.  I  could  only 
reply  that  recitals  at  his  own  risk  would 
probably  prove  expensive  luxuries,  and 
that  his  best  plan  was  to  try  to  gee 
appearances  at  some  of  the  English 
symphony  concerts.  My  correspondent 
wrote  me  a  little  later  that  all  his 
friend's  efforts  In  this  latter  direction 
had  been  fruitless,  the  invariable  an- 
swer being  that  he  was  not  a  certain 
enough  'draw."  This  is  typical  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs;  a  few  years  ago 
this  composer  would  have  been  sure 
enough  of  attracting  English  audiences 
in  recitals  of  his  own  works.  But  after 
a  season  so  disastrous  for  every  one  as 
the  last  one  is  not  surprised  at  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  optimism  as  to  the  future." 


LONDON  STAGE  NOTES 

Bransby  Williams  brought  out  at  the 
King's  Hammersmith,  on  Sept.  4,  a  new 
adaptation  by  Walter  Dexter  and  Fred 
T.  Harry  of  "Oliver  Twist."  He  took 
the  parts  of  Pagin  and  Mr.  Grimwlg. 

Pour  of  Mr.  Milnes's  plays  have  been 
Been  In  London  within  the  space  of  a 
few  months:  "The  Truth  About  Blayds," 
"The  Dover  Road,"  "Belinda"  (revival), 
"Mr.  Plm  Passes  By"  (revival).  "The 
Qreat  Broxopp"  Is  announced  for  the 
first  time  in  London. 


A  controversy  has  arlsjn  over  the  In- 
troduction of  some  60  native  Chinese 
supernumeraries  Into  the  cast  of  Mr. 
Somerset   Maugham's  play,    "Bast  of 


Sueji,"  which  Is  to  be  produced  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 
"East  of  Suei"  is  a  spectacular  play 
dealing  with  life  In  China,  and  these 
Chinese  performers  have  been  included 
to  create  "local  color."  Pew  of  them 
speak  English,  and  at  rehearsals  they 
are  directed  by  overseers  who  speak  both 
English  and  Chinese. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Actors'  Assoola- 
tlon  a  few  days  ago,  the  secretary,  Mr, 
Alfred  Lugg,  said  that  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  quite  60  competent 
English  actors  available,  he  thought  It 
preposterous  that  such  a  thing  should 
have  been  considered.  The  council  of 
the  A.  A.,  he  added,  had  taken  a  definite 
stand  In  the  matter;  a  letter  of  protest 
had  been  prepared,  which  was  being 
Bent  rbund  for  signature  to  all  the  Lon- 
don theatres;  and  a  special  emergency 
meeting  had  been  called.  This  matter 
had  aroused  tha  Indignation  of  all  re- 
sponsible actors  and  actresses  'n  Lon- 
don."—London  Times,  Sept.  1. 

But  Mr.  Lugg  attended  a  rehearsal 
and  said  publicly  "that  in  most  cases 
the  effects  desired  by  the  producer  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  employment 
of  the  Chinese  element." 

Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  the  author  of 
the  play,  pointed  out  that  the  contention 
of  Mr.  Lugg  that  English  actors  were 
being  robbed  of  employment  was  quite 
wrong.  They  had  decided  before  the 
production  was  advanced  that  If  they 
could  not  obtain  Chinamen  for  the  parts 
they  would  eliminate  them  altogether. 
If  this  had  been  done  English  artists 
would  not  have  benefited  and  the  pla> 
would  have  been  considerably  weakened. 

Miss  Sybil  Thorndlke  said  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  that  hindered  the 
artistic  presentation  of  a  piece. 


TIPS    ABOUT   TYPES    FOR  THE 
SCREEN:  OTHER  FILM  NOTES 

Some  of  the  agencies  that  claim  to 
have  certain  film  producing  firms  "in 
their  pockets,"  and  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  being  the  sole  and  exclusive 
selectors  of  certain  picture  casts,  as- 
sert that  they  are  out  exclusively  to 
And  "types."  "If  you  want  an  actor 
with  freckles,  we  have  got  the  goods," 
they  declare.  "We  make  a  specialty  in 
squints,  and  have  secured  an  absolute 
corner  in  'bandy-legged  comics,'  "  they 
shout  from  the  housetops.  As  a  rule, 
pictures  cast  by  these  blaring  agencies, 
and  not  by  an  understanding  and  astute 
producer,  turn  out  wretched  produc- 
tions. Types  are  something  but  not 
everything  in  studios.  Acting  talent  It 
the  only  safe  thing  to  rely  on — not  mere 
typical  externals.  Our  old  friend  Syd- 
ney Paxton  says — ^and  he  is  no  mean 
Judge — "I  do  not  advise  make-up  for 
make-up's  sake,  but  I  do  think  that 
the  engagement  of  'types,'  whether 
they  can  play  the  parts  or  not  (very 
often  they  can't),  Is  a  pity." — The 
Stage. 

Every  frequenter  of  the  pictures  must 
have  heard  some  fellow  klne-goer  say 
of  a  screened  novel,  "Don't  go  to  see 
that;  it  isn't  the  story  at  alll  Why,  the 
ending  whloh  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
made  me  cry  has  been  made  funny. 
When  I  saw  It  I  felt  sorry  I'd  gone!" 
On  this  subject  Mrs.  Belloo  Lownes  has 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  persuade  pro- 
ducers to  allow — even  compel  by  con- 
tract— the  author  of  a  novel  about  t* 
be  screened  to  add  those  inteiijolations 
that  are  found  really  necessary.  It 
may  be  confidently  stated  that  no  self- 
respecting  author  would  refuse  to  take 
the  trouble  involved.  The  lady  says, 
"Mark  what  happens  today.  A  novel- 
ist, interviewing  the  head  of  a  great 
film-producing  company.  Is  almost  al- 
ways addressed  as  follows:  'We  do  not 
want  you  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  actual  scenario  of  your  splendid 
story.  Why  should  a  great  writer  like 
you  waste  your  time  over  what  we  call 

the  "donkey  work"  of  preparing  your 
novel  for  the  screen?     We  have  some 
very   clever   people   employed   In   that  . 
tiresome,    highly    technical    task,    and  ^ 
they  have  been  trained  to  do  exa^tiv  i 
what  is  wanted.'    And  if  the  novelist 
consents,  he  finds  his  ideas  carved  and 
cut  out  of  ail  shape  by  Bugglns,  the 
I  continuity  butcher. "—The  Stage. 

The  Ijondon  Times  says  of  Constance 
Blnney,  who  went  to  England  to  play 
the  daughter  in  the  British  film  "A  Bill 
of  Divorcement,"  "There  is  infinite 
I  charm  and  sweetness  in  her  study  of  a 
youthful.  Joyous  spirit,  whose  gaiety 
covers  resolution  strong  enough  to  en- 
able her,  for  another's  sake,  to  cast 
aside,  calmly,  her  own  bright  hopes." 

"Camllle,"  with  Mme.  Nazimova  as 
the  Bcreen  heroine,  has  made  its  way 
to  London.  The  Times  was  amused  by 
the  efforts  of  the  produaer  to  bring  the 
story  up  to  date.  "It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  essence  of  an  exotic 
story  of  this  kind  was  its  rather  exotic 
period.  Now.  however,  these  hothouse 
;  flowers  are  ruthlessly  dragged  out  into 
the  open.  Marguerite  goes  from  place 
'to  place  in  expensive  motor-cars.  She 
[looks  thoroughly  'up  to  date,'  as  do  iisr 
Inumerous  male  aoqualntances:  yet  all 
of  them  behave  in  a  manner  that  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  for  many  years. 


fThe  result  ie  lm;ongruou«,  and  tha^  U 
the  main  drawback  to  this  film.  Other- 
wise it  Is  quite  a  creditable  producUon. 
The  Times  praised  the  gorgeous  set- 
tings.   "Some  of  the  more  <J|fflcu't  , 
cldfnts   are   admirably  acted.  Mme. 

I  Nanlmova  "hardly  looks  like  the  hero-  | 
ine  we  had  Imagined  from  reading  the 

'  book,  but  then  she  would  probably  have 
found  it  difficult  to  please  all  the  thou- 
sands who  will  go  to  see  the  film— each 
with  a  different  mental  picture  of 
Dumas's  heroine."  I 
"A  Passionate  Pilgrim"  was  found] 
Improbable  and  rather  wearisome  1  n  i 
London.  "British  audiences  will  prob- 
ably be  interested  chiefly  in  the  glimpses 
It  gives  of  life  In  an  American  news- 
paper office.  If  we  ore  to  believe  this 
film  Journalistic  life  irt  America  must 
be  a  very  exhausting  adventure  ind6e<l. 
The  hero  Is  dlsmUsed  after  writing  one 
article  (in  whloh  he  very  foolisWy  tells 
the  truth  about  a  local  celebrity),  a 
woman  reporter  spends  most  of  her 
time  embracing  an  elderly  descr^tlve 
writer,  and  the  editor  visibly  trembiea 
when  a  reader  comes  to  upbraid  hlrn 
tor  something  that  has  been  P^Wlshed 
In  his  paper.  Perhaps  they  order  these 
matterfl  differently  in  America! 

It  looks.  In  fact,  as  if  the  prophecy 
mode  by  Prof.  Marey  in  1899--a  pre- 
historic age  almost  for  the  majority  ol 
those  engaged  in  the  film  industry- 
that  cinematography  would  return  to 
Its  origin  and  once  more  become  the 
right  hand  of  science,  is  at  last  likely 
to  be  realised.  EJven  in  1899,  as  Marey 
.olnted  out  at  the  time,  "the  public  is 
beginning  to  grow  tired  of  scenes,  how- 
ever  perfectly  reproduced,  with  which 
it  Is  familiar.  The  search  for  ever 
stranger  subjects  is  obligatory,  but  soon 
even  the  spectacle  of  distant  lands  will 
be  insufficient  to  hold  our  interest." 
What  Prof.  Marey  did  not  foresee  was 
the  long  interregnum  of  the  screen  com- 
edy-drama, now  drawing  to  a  close  in  , 
1  the  opinion  of  many  competent  observ-  | 
ers,  including,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  some 
of  the  American  universities.  "The  Se- 
crets of  Nature"  film  Just  made  by  a 
British  film  concern,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  eminent  naturalists,  is 
admirable  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  shows 
us  how  practically  every  living  creature 
has  to  face  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  exercise  all  its  wit  unless  it  is  to 
fall  a  victim  to  its  enemies.  There  Is 
an  Illimitable  field  open  to  our  producers 
here,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
.iVmerlcans  should  be  allowed  to  fore- 
stall us  here  also. — London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 


CONCERNING  CRITICS 

(By  A  B.  Walkley) 
I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that 
the  professed  critic  has  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  critical  temperament,  or  he 
would  not  be  where  he  is;  and  the  true 
critical  temperament  includes  the  sense 
that  one  must  enjoy,  experience,  under- 
stand, absorb  the  thing  under  criticism, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  apply- 
ing principles  and  Judging  it.    It  Is  the 
Irresponsible  amateur  who  is  the  less 
ready  to  postpone  or  relinquish  his  ego- 
ism for  the  necessary  stage  of  recep- 
tivity, who  is  the  more  Intent  on  having 
opinions  at  once,  who  thinks  he  cannot 
afford  to  "wait  and  see."    I  know,  at* 
any  rate,  that  it  is  so  in  the  theatre.    I  I 
have  more  than  once  bewailed  the  nuis- 
ance of  the  amateurs  who  rush  up  to 
one  in  the  first  Interval  with.    "We  I 
what  do  you  think  of  It?    Pretty  poor 
stuff,   eh?"     The   more  knowing  ones 
content  themselves,  as  they  pass  you, 
with  a  raised  eyebrow  and  a  droop  of 
the  mouth.    It  is  useless  to  tell  them 
that  I  am  Just  letting  it  hapen  to  me 
and  shall  probably  not  begin  to  "think" 
about  it  until  I  am  in  the  taxi.  And 
they  would  only  put  me  down  for  an 
accomplished  liar   if  I  told  them  the 
whole  monstrous  truth — that  even  In  the 
taxi,  a  cigarette,   the  cool  air  of  the 
night,  the  lights  along  the  embankment, 
are  still  postponing  opinions  about  the 
play.    These,  in  fact,  do  not  emerge.  If 
they  ever  do  emerge,  until  one's  first 
slip  of  "copy"  is  well  under  way.  Mean- 
while the  amateur  critics  have  already 
delivered  themselves  of  definite  opinions 
expressed  with  an  emphasis  that  would 
frighten  any  editor  in  London  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  supper  table  or  in  the  smok- 
ing room  or  on  the  top  of  tha  omnibus. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  these  amataur  critics, 
not  the  professionals,  whom  the  man- 
ager ought  to  fear.    It  is  they,  not  the 
press,  who  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
a  play. 

Isn't  it  much  the  same  story  at  pic- 
ture galleries?  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  knows 
a  good  deal  more  about  that  than  I  do. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  have  been  often 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  of  Judgment, 
the  prompt  ahd  trenchant  verdicts  pro- 
nounced in  my  hearing  by  fashionable 
ilames  over  pictures  which  I  have  hardly 
begun  to  see.  As  I  said  before,  it  Is 
human  nature.  The  ego  within  us  will 
not  be  kept  back,  but  must  hasten  to 
assert  Itself  by  uttering  opinions  and 
delivering  Judgments. 

MILHAUD  AND  HINDEMITH 

One  is  so  familiar  now  with  the  lat- 
ter-day musical  ijhraseology  that  it  is 
ler  than  ever  to  obtain  a  general 


imprc.>(H!on  as  to  the  merits  of  a  '^'^^ 
I  of  the  kind  at  a  first  hearing.  TlWre 
la,  in  fact,  nothing  new  about  the 
"Suite  Symphonlque"  of  M.  Darius  MU- 
haud,  played  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Queen's  Hall  last  night,  ex- 
cept possibly  a  few  orchestral  effects 
here  and  there  and  some  rhythmical  de- 
vices. Otherwise  one  had  the  usual  Jan- 
gle and  discordant  threads  of  orchestral 
coloring  relieved  now  and  again  by  a 
melodic  phrase  of  an  ordinarily  intel- 
ligible type.  The  whole  effect  was  tri- 
fling, amusing  occasionally,  as  in  the 
fugue  played  by  trumpets  and  trom- 
bone.s  over  a  basso  ostlnato  of  bassoons 
and  double-basses,  but  mostly  tedious, 
for  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  reiteration, 
and  not  a  little  tiresome  when  the  com- 
poser obtained  variety  by  .sheer  perver- 
sity and  irrelevance.  The  score  is  re- 
markably finished  and  mature,  particu- 
larly when  one  considers  that  M.  Mll- 
haud.  who  belongs  to  the  group  known 
as  "The  Six,""  is  only  30. — London  Times, 
Sept.  1. 

Paul  Hlndemlth"s  cycle  of  songs.  "Die 
.Tungfi  Magd,"  for  contralto,  string  quar- 
tet, flute  and  clarinet,  poems  by  Georg' 
Trakl,  "describing  the  deplorable  history 
of  a  young  servant  unbefriended  by  my 
association,"  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Dent  the  most^  notev/orthy 
Item  of  the  Donaueschingen  festival  in 
August.  "The  songs  ought  certainly  to 
be  heard  in  England.  They  are  genu- 
inely vocal  in  their  expression,  the  In- 
struments being  kept  in  their  proper 
place — a  thing  very  unusual  In  German 
music — and  the  tragic  emotion  of  the 
words,  reminding  an  Engli.sh  reader  of 
John  Wakefield  or  D.  H.  LaviTence,  is 
most  poignantly  carried  out  In  the  mu- 
sic.  Hindemith  belongs  to  the  same  cat- 
egory as  Frank  Bridge  and  Ottorlno 
Resphlgl — the  born  'Muslkant,'  v/ho 
must  have  come  into  the  world  with  a 
fiddle  under  his  chin,  complete  master 
of  every  technic,  and  gifted  with  a  co- 
pious and  powerful  invention." 


PARLOR  CONCERTS 

(Ernest   Newman    In   tha  Manchester 
Guardian) 

The  parlous  state  of  the  coneert-glver 
has  brought  up  a  now  problem  that  may 
conceivably  become  one  of  considerable 
Importance  to  the  press  before  long. 
Last  season  several  concerts  were  given 
at  private  houses  to  which  the  critics 
were  invited  by  a  sort  of  ad  misericor- 
dlan  appeal;  they  were  told  that  X  really 
could  not  afford  to  give  a  concert  In  the 
usual  way  on  account  of  the  expense. 
As  X,  In  one  or  two  cases,  was  a  person 
or  an  organization  of  some  Importance, 
the  critics  duly  attended  on  them  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Hils  or  Lady  That.  But 
clearly  there  will  have  to  be  a  limit 
to  this  kind  of  thing.  In  the  first  place, 
these  private  houses  are  anything  but 
ideal  places  at  which  to  listen  to  music; 
even  If  the  acoustics  were  good  as 
they  are  generally  bad,  It  Is  difficult  for 
^  critic  to  concentrate  upon  a  piece  of 
music  with  all  distractions  for  eye 
and  ear  that  are  Inseparable  from  a 
crowd  of  society  women,  most  of  whom 
are  there  for  any  reason  but  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  music.  Moreover, 
neither  the  critics  nor  the  papers  are 
particularly  enamoured  of  this  new  de- 
parture. The  critics  already  have 
enough  to  do  without  running  round  to 
private  houses  to  hear  music  under 
dubious  conditions!  while  the  papers 
are  not  likely  to  look  with  a  kindly  eye 
on  a  practice  one  object  of  which  is  to 
cut  out  the  expense  of  advertisements. 
The  view  of  some  editors  is  that  if  the 
event  Is  not  of  sufficient  public  interest 
to  be  worth  announcing  to  the  public  in 
the  usual  way  it  can  hardly  be  of  suf- 
ficient public  Interest  to  be  worth  re- 
porting. No  hard-and^ast  rule,  of 
course,  can  be  laid  down ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  press  opinion  is  against  the  prac- 
tice. As  soon  as  Y  and  Z  discover  that 
X  gets  his  non-public  recital  noticed 
they  will  be  less  than  human  if  they 
do  not  try  to  follow  his  example;  and 
a  line  will  have  to  be  drawn  some- 
where. 


HERBERT  HOWELLS 

A  new  orchestral  work,  "Procession," 
by  Herbert  Howels,  was  produced  at'  a 
promenade  concert,  Aug.  29,  in  London. 
The  composer  conducted.  The  piece 
which  occupied  only  three  or  four  min- 
utes In  performance  was  so  well  re- 
ceived that  It  was  repeated. 

"Mr.  Howell's  Idea  has  been  to  take  a 
single  theme  and  subject  it  to  a  treat- 
ment which,  while  not  destroying  Its 
shape,  develops  it  to  a  big  orchestra! 
ollm."ix.  He  trusts  chiefly  to  tjie  Instru- 
mental coloring  to  maintain  the  interest. 
The  result  is  certainly  a  happy  one,  and 
It  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
theme  itself  Is  quaint  and  full  of  char- 
acter. On  the  second  hearing  one  was 
Inclined  to  wish  that  the  treatment  had 
been  more  musically  important,  and 
that  the  climax  hod  given  an  impre.s- 
slon  of  more  than  a  plling-up  of  tjno. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  really 
brilliant  scoring.  Mr.  H^ wells  uses  a 
large  orchestra,  calling  in  the  aid  of  or- 
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san  and  pianoforte,  and  everything  »o 
used  with  surety  and  a  good  deal  of 
orlgrlnality  of  effect." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  of  Aug.  SI  spok« 
of  Mr.  Howells  as  one  of  "the  younger 
men  whose  work  has  recently  bcJpr*  «* 
shift  the  centre  of  niusiyal  gravity  from 
somewhere  vaguely  In  Europe  to  soma- 
wh  '-i5  definitely  in  England. 

"Although  written  for  the  usual  larga 
concert  orchesUa,  plus  piano  and  organ. 
It  Is  not  a  work  of  great  dlmmensions  or 
of  great  complexity;  yet  one  Is  conscious 
that  within  its  dimensions  there  is  pow- 
er just  as,  more  obviously,  one  is  cer- 
tain  that  there   Is  beauty  in  its  ex- 
pression.   If  we   may  take  as  gospel 
truth  one  hint  from  the  writer  of  the 
cescriptlve  note  published  in  the  pro- 
gram, ■  the    composition    is    the  result 
of  the  composer's  aim  to  cut  out  the 
centuries  that  have  intervened  between 
our  own  and  the  Tudor  period,  and  re-  i 
vert  to  that  policy  which  made  com- 
posers keep  to  the  same  mood  through-  ■ 
out  a  whole  piece.   Of  course,  really  and  i 
truly,  the  policy  or  method  is  no  new 
thing.   It  may  be  discovered  in  the  ex- 
quisite songs  of  Gabriel  Faure  and  Rey- 
naldo  Hahn  as  quickly  as  It  may  recog- 
nized in  the  chants  of  the  Polynesians. 
Let  us  therefore  dismiss  the  rather  af- 
fected Tudor  theory  and  appraise  the 
work  on  Its  own  merits.  In  avoiding — de- 
liberately, of  course  the  old  'patrol'  idea, 
of  the  steady  crescendo  and  diminuendo, 
he  has  done  the  difficult  thing  and  has 
done  It  well.   Where  you  may  have  ex- 
pected the  dim.lnuendo  to  begin  he  sud- 
'  denly  withdraws  his  forces  and  you  are 
left— you,  the  listener  and  spectator — 
conscious  of  a  procession  that  has  been 
more  a  dream  than  a  reality.  The  work 
was  played  twice,  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser, and  the  second  impression  con- 
tlrmed  the  first  that  the  'tremendous 
climax'  was  the  one  thing  that  failed 
the  termination  Is  charming." 


b¥  expToVeif7:»uoh  as  Bcene-painiing  or 

scenic  design.  ^^t^.tmr 
"That  is  why  young  women  entering 
on  a  stage  career  without  private  means 
?o  tarn'  them  over  long  stretches  of 
unemp^yment  should  look  out  for  every 
Stance  to  learn  this  s'de  of  stage  work^ 
A  nretty  face  and  figure  will  not  help. 
The  far  less  common  attributes  of  tact, 
a  good  memory,  and  «<:f."P^°"«^„^"^": 
tion  to  detail  are  required.  Because 
these  are  rare,  managers  are^ways 
looking  out  for  them,  and  now  that  the 
sex  barrier  has  been  broken  the  woman 
who  is  keen  on  the  work  of  stage  nian- 
agement  has  a  fair  chance  of  making 
hef  way  to  a  really  good  position. 


7  * 
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WOMEN  AS  STAGE  MANAGERS 
"I.  H.  B."  writes  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  about  the  stage  as  a  career 
for  women.  English  girls  are  crowding 
Into  the  schools  of  acting.  "For  those 
who  have  no  influence  or  friends  in  high 
places  the  difficulty  of  getting  and 
keeping  work  in  this  world  of  casual 
labor  Is  bound  to  be  very  great.  The 
wise  girl  will  not  rely  on  acting  alone, 
but  will  apply  herself  to  learning  the 
duties  of  stage  managership.  These  are 
not  sufficiently  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  give  more  In- 
struction on  this  subject.  In  any  case, 
a  woman  who  gets  a  small  part  in  a 
play  can  pick  up  a  tremendous  amount 
of  Information  and  experience  by  watch- 
ing the  stage  manager  and  his  assist- 
ants.  Tnis  may  iea6  to  a  future  en- 
gagement in  this  function. 

"The  duties  are  various  and  complex. 
During  the  rehearsals  the  stage  man- 
ager sits  beside  the  producer  and  marks 
all  the  business  and  moves  in  the 
prompter's  book.  There  is  also  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  scenery  and  'prop- 
erties' are  Being  duly  prepared  up  'o 
time.  During  the  run  the  assistant 
stage  manager  usually  prompts,  if  a 
prompter  is  kept  on  after  the  first  week 
or  if  an  understudy  is  'on.'  The  stage 
manager  is  responsible  for  the  setting 
of  the  scene  and  for  seeing  that  all  the 
•props'  are  ready  for  use.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
stage  hands  and  is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing down  the  wage  bill,  checking  time 
sheets  and  overtime  demands,  and  gen- 
erally being  acquainted  with  the  tangle 
of  trade  union  regulations  and  customs 
that  govern  labor  behind  the  scenes. 
He  has,  in  addition  to  scene-shifters, 
electricians  and  master  carpenter  under 
his  control.  All  this  means  a  heavy 
demand  upon  tact  as  well  as  on  memory. 

"Stage  management  was  long  re- 
served for  men.  but  women  have  found 
a  footing  and  fully  justified  their  entry. 
In  attention  to  detail,  often  tiresome 
and  apparently,  but  not  really,  trivial, 
women  are  generally  men's  equals.  In 
several  London  theatres  there  are 
women  In  permanent  positions  either  as 
stage  managers  or  assistant  stage  man- 
agers. At  the  Everyman  Repertory 
Theatre,  for  instance,  where  owing  to 
the  frequent  changes  of  bill  the  work 
must  be  extremely  heavy,  women  have 
been  working  at  stage  management 
since  the  beginning.  Once  a  woman 
has  proved  her  worth  in  this  position 
she  Is  far  more  likely  to  get  regular 
work  and  well-paid  work  than  if  she 
relies  merely  on  acting. 

"The  woman  who  controls  the  lime- 
light does  not  get  into  it.  She  does  not 
get  press  notices  or  photographs.  But 
she  is  likely  to  get  a  rarer  thing — ■ 
steady  employment.  All  this  is  no  blind 
alley.  The  stage  manager  is  at  the 
producer's  right  hand  during  rehearsal, 
and  so  learns  the  whole  technique  of 
production  and  may  easily  get  a  trial 
a«  producer  for  some  special  matinee  or 
Sunday  show.  To  be  a  good  producer 
;  j  is  to  be  at  the  top  of  ^the  tree.  More- 
i  over,  there  are  profltaVle  *lde-lines  to 


j  Th<y  were  talking  about  cookery  at 
Ithe       rpliyry— not  In  a  gross  and  sen- 
sual T  vay,  but  In  a  light  and  airy  manner 
-iStir  with  a  store  of  anecdotes— ar  agree- 
able change  at  least  from  futile  chatter 
I  about  the  tariff,  bonus  bill,  Imperialism 
and  wise  remarks  about  the  desirable 
settling  of  Turkish  affairs.     A  young 
member  timidly  said  that  he  liked  calf's 
1  head.  He  was  treated  with  tolerance  by 
his  seniors,   though   some  of  us  were 
tempted  to  assail  him.  His  Innocent  re- 
mark called  up  a  fearful  vision  to  those 
of  us  who  had  lived  in  French  pensions 
where  calf's  head  was  a  favorite  dish- 
with  the  landlady  and  the  French  at 
table.    Not  "calf's  head  a  la  terrapin" 
as   described   in   the   "Boston  Cooking 
School  Cook  Book,"   which  requires  a 
flavoring  of  Madeira,  but  the  head  in 
all  its  nakedness.   We  see  it  now  star- 
ing with  an  air  of  mild  reproach.  Day 
by  day  It  lost  an  ear,  an  eye,  a  cheek, 
for  it  was  carved  sparingly  and  by  de- 
grees. The  head  as  it  thus  grew  smaller 
and  smaller — ^with  one  eye  fixed  on  the 
boarders    opposite — then    eyeless— was 
more  terrible  than  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  on  a  charger.   It  haunted  us  at 
night;  It  haunts  us  now. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  was  in 
Lowij^  inquiring  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  fast-burning  coke  and  house- 
deflling  soft  coal,  lifted  up  hla  voice. 
He  as.sured  us  that  a  calf's  head  hashed 
according  to  a  recipe  given  by  Mrs. 
Glasse  late  in  the  18th  century  might 
not  be  so  bad;  for  this  "hash"  included 
strong  gravy,  eggs  and  butter,  red 
wine  or  white  (here  Mr.  Ferguson 
moaned),  truffles,  morels,  pickled 
mushrooms,  mushrooms  not  plokled, 
shallots,  lemons,  sweet  herbs,  forced- 
meat  balls,  fried  oysters  (twenty  In 
number,  indispensable),  toasted  bacon, 
cream,  artichoke-bottoms,  and  asRara- 
gus.  The  calf's  head  was  scored  with 
a  hashing-knite  while  whole  and  hot 
from  the  pan.  No  doubt  a  lordly  dish, 
without  a  reproachful  eye,  but  one  that 
IS  not  within  the  ability  of  many  flat- 
dwellers  to  serve,  even  when  there  is 
ft  "guest  of  honor." 


uown  m  WsedfSW-the  ^^^^er  rats  rev eX 
Up  in  the  woods  there  are  bunnies  at 

With'^Tweather  eye  wide  for  a  little 

But^'the  VM\l  'black  devil  won't  come 
today. 

Today  at  the  farm  the  ducks  may  slum- 

Tod'aTthe  tabbies  an  anthem  raise;  I 
Rat  and  rabbit  beyond  aU  nurn^er 
Today  untroubled  may  go  their  ways 

TodayL  an  end  ^.'^tTd 
No   more   wlL  the  sneep 

And  the  ^IH'sh  terrier,  foe  and  neighbor, 
say.   "What's  old  Hamish  about  to- 
day?" 

™i,ot  inrlppd?   In  the  nether  spaces 
^^iU  the  trul  of  a  little  black  dog 

Will  ^thr'Qulet-folk    scare    him  with 

shadow  faces?  .trone-e 
And  how  will  he  tackle  the  strange 
Beasts  there?  v,,!=nir.t» 

made. 


Then,  tvell-a-day  for  a  "cantle  callant." 

A  heart  of  gold  and  a  soul  of  glee, 
S^ortsmL!  gentleman,  squire  and  gal- 
Teacher,  may  be.  °f /""f-^f  "j^'  ,g^el 
<?nrpad  the  turf  on  him  light  and  levei, 

A-d  S  ol  the  !...«  01  1.1=  mw™.. 
too." 

THE  OLD  SORROW   WAKES  AGAIN 

AS  the  World  Wags; 
Don't  you  think  the  song 


"Oft  In  the 


BY   A  HAIR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  impression  of  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion  with    which    I   was    afflicted  on 
reading  the  account  of  the  hair-rais- 
ing   atrocities   at    Smyrna   was  made 
the  deeper  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
head-lined  statement  that  Father  Nep- 
tune   had    held    court     for  Secretary 
Hughes    returning    from    his    visit  to 
Brazil,    where    the    nuts    come  from, 
when  his  ship  crossed  the  equator.  A 
composite  of  the  descriptions  of  that 
ceremonial    by    Marryat,    Melville  and 
Mayne  Reid   flashed  upon  my  mental 
screen.    I  saw  with  such  emotions  as 
would  dilate  one  at  sight  of  the  im- 
pending destruction   of  a   masterpiece  ; 
ihe  secretary  of  state  in  the  grasp  ot 
the  bosun,  tight,  thanks  to  the  ruling 
of  the  shipping  board  on  the  Volstead 
Act,'  while  Davy  Jones  operated  upon 
ihe    secretary's    whlskerage    with  the 
traditional'  deck   swab   and   bucket  of 
suds  and  the  rusty  iron  barrel  hoop, 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  faith  rene^ved 
in  the  ftabijity  of  our  institutions  that 
I  learned  ort  further  reading  that  Mr. 
Hughes  was  but  a  spectator,   not  an 
active  participant  in  the  revel,  and  the 
Samson  of  the  administration  remained 
unsliorn. 

"God  reigns,  and  the  government  at 
Washington  still  lives." 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


TO  A  POET  DYING  YOUNG 

(For  A  a  the  World  Wags) 
I  lit  a  candle  In  your  name  tonight 
And  said  for  you  a  grateful  prayer  of 
praise 

After  tlie  day's  last  orlflamme  of  light 
Remembering  high-hearted  yesterdays. 

Tour  gay  humor,  and  the  things  you 
said. 

The  smile  that  lit  your  mobile  Celtic 

face; 

(Not  much  a  saint,  nor  clad  In  scarlKt 
red) 

A  friend  to  sorrow,  knowing  pity  a 
grace. 

Had  you  a  heart  for  gain  above  the  good 
And  seen  less  beauty  with  artistic  eyes. 
Then,  it  were  vfrong  to  bo  not  under- 
I  stood 

Though  men  are  wise  and  yet  not 
always  wise. 

Little  you  had  to  give,  and  gave  It  all. 

St.  Martin's  coat,  a  smile,  a  bit  of  song; 
Sharing  the  mite  at  each  wayfarer's  call, 

Glad  to  have  lived  and  shared  It  in 
the  throng. 

Now  you  have  walJcefl  the  landl  where 

euns  are  set. 
The    moon's    park  bounded   by  her 

silver  bars; 
And  when  the  host  of  those  you  loved 

are  met 

Seek  Poesy  at  the  gateway  to  the 
EDWARD  TERXA. 


Stilly  Night"  should  be  suppressed^  in 
""^t  Mr' 'werrenrath  will  continue  to 
ob^ge  with  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes." — Ed. 

SOME  CEMET.ERY 
(FT»m  «.e  Portland.  Me..  Evening  Express) 

The  visitors  were  also  taken  to  th«  , 
old  Eastern  cemetery,  and  they  saw  the  i 

birthplace  of    Thomas    B.    Reed  and 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

"G.  T.  BARNEY  &  CO.-  AGENTS" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  can  inform  Mr.  Barvel  Whang  that 
George  T.  Barney  made  perfumery  and 
soaps  in  his  factory  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Acorn  streets.  Maiden.  He 
was  a  man  ot  the  finest  character  and 
mstincts.  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Se  passed  away  a  number  of  years  ago, 
1  and  all  of  his  family  have  Joined  him. 
'  Thty  were  all  nice  people,  wife  and  two 
daughters,  and  had  many  friends..  'The 
business  was  discontinued  shortly  after 

"^oftor"*^'  °EVER,ETT  F.  SWEET. 

WELL  ECiUlPPED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  mv  copy  of  that  sad  and  curious 
publication,  the  Congressional  Record 
for  Aug.  SO,  I  read  that  the  Hon.  Addi- 
son T.  Smith.  M.  C,  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  ""^.f^'^"';^.''" 
liquor  traffic.  The  resignation  ^^aa 
promptly  accepted.  Mr.  Smith  was  at 
Tc^made  chairman  of  the  committeemen 
irrigation  of  arid  lands.  ^.  vv. 


CONTRARY  TO  THE  WISHES  OF  HIS 
PARENTS   WHO   WANTED    HIM  | 
TO    GO    TO    CAMBRIDGE  ! 
AND  ENTER  YALE 
<From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Mad- 
ison, Wis.) 
Mr.  Roscnberry,  Jr..  leaves  soon  for 
New  Haven,  where  he  will  enter  Har- 
vard University. 

1,  M.  HAMISH:    A  SCOTCH  TERRIER 

(We  have  been  asked  to  rpprint  the 
following  verses  by  L.  Hilton  Brown, 
which  were  published  In  the  Spectator 
in  1913.)  ^  .  ^ 

Little  lad.  litUe  lad.  and  who  s  for  an 
airing.  •  ^  ,  . 

■Wlio's  for  the  river  and  who  s  for  a 
run; 

Four  little  pads  to  go  fitfully  faring. 
Looking  for  trouble  and  calling  it  fun? 


Choosing  a  derby  for  the  winter.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  having  no  wife,  at 
least  not  In  Claraport  or  Boston,  to  ad- 
vise him  at  the  Matter's  foUows  the 
example  of  the  eccentric  Earl  lOf  War 
™on!  whose  ftr.^t  test  of  a  new  hat 
wa?  to  stand  on  it  and  then  reject  .tny 
one  that  showed  UiejUghtest  dent.  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  quite  appropriate  that  Moore 
and  McCormaok  Co.  should  operate  the 
S.  S.  Shooters  Island  (U.  S-  S-B^'n  their 
I  Ireland  trade.     K.  F.  MacIvi.NDRICK. 

^  Taunton.  

i  MR.  EVANS  STERN  DISCIPLINARIAN 
•  As  the  World  Wags: 
1    Mr    Evans,   director  of  athletics  at 
I  Northwestern  University,  is  reported  as 

'  '"inhere  will  be  no  place  ^  the  student 
community  for  the  cake  eater  and  the 

''"Airrdn  say  Is  that  they  will  be 

*^Ohrmv°  goodness,  Mr.  Evans,  frown- 

'  '^^o'u°4^"got^rsllpThem'lhrlce  on  the  j 

-^1^7^.  them  any  sugar  ^or^  th«lr  : 
tea.   . 


"FORBIDDEN" 

Under  the  monarchy  In  Germany,  the 
sign  "Verboten"  constantly  stared  na- 
tive and  stranger  In  the  face.  To  the 
free  and  Independent  Americans-there 
was  a  time  when  he  was  free  and  in- 
dependent—these signs  were  irritating 
(we  have  seen  fellow  countrymen  run- 
ning across  railway  tracks  for  a  de-  > 
sired  train  in  the  station  pursued  by 
outraged  officials).  They  say  that  Ger- 
many is  now  even  more  the  land  of 
"Forbirtden."  A  German  newspaper 
suggests  there  should  be  a  museum  of 
"Verboten"  signs.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  You  read  in  a  Saxon  postoffice, 
"It  is  'Verboten'  to  take  your  hat  off."  ! 
Is  this  to  encourage  a  pure  and  unde- 
flled  democratic  spirit?  In  a  meadow 
'  near  Munich  is  a  sign:  "It  is  'Verboten'  I 
to  exercise."  There  is  a  beautiful 
throne  in  a  South  German  museum,  and 
on  the  throne  is  a  card:  "It  is  'Verboten' 
to  mount|the  throne."  Prince  Ruprecht 
of  Bavaria  should  take  notice.  Doors 
in  the  Berlin  zoo  bear  this  notice: 

'It  is  forbidden  to  enter!  Shut  the 
door!"  But  in  other  lands  signs  of  a 
similar  nature  are  not  unknown.  An 
Englishman  traveling  in  a  fourth-class 
railway  car  in  wild  Serbia  saw  this: 
"Travelers  are  forbidden  to  scratch  thc- 
car  windows  with  diamonds."  This  sign 
was  In  five  languages.  A  sign  in  a 
Greek  hotel:  "It  Is  forbidden  to  sing  in 
bedrooms  and  to  bang  the  door  when 
shutting  it  at  night."  Would  that  Amer- 
ican landlords  would  enforce  this  order: 
also  forbid  the  throwing  of  boots  to  the 
floor  late  at  night.  In  a  hotel  In  Japan: 
"Guests  are  requested  not  to  spill  their 
bathwater  on  the  floor  owing  to  leaky 
conditions  of  same." 

The  sign  in  the  Serbian  railway  car 
reminds  us  of  the  quatrain  written  by  a 
traveler    on    seeing    names    of  guests 
scratched  on  window  panes  In  an  Eng- 
lish  inn:  ' 
Whene'er  you  see  a  fellow's  name 
Written  on  the  glass. 
You  know  he  owns  a  diamond. 
And  his  father  owns  an  ass. 

HAS   SAM    LOYD   GONE    INTO  THE 
FIRE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  notice  of  transfer  of  my  Are  In- 
surance to  a  new  location  I  find  this : 

"To  attach,  during  removal  In  each 
location  In  proportion  as  the  value  In 
each  bears  to  that  in  all  and  after  re- 
moval to  attach  In  new  location  only.',' 
What  a  comfort  to  a  householder  to 
know  that  this  is  true!  C.  T.  M. 
Boston. 


THE  CANDID  FARMER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

On  my  way  to  Chocorua  I  saw  some- 
thing which  hit  my  funny-bone  such  a 
whack  that  I  nearly  rolled  out  of  my 
motor  car  from  laugliing.  Between 
Wakefield  and  Ossipee  on  the  side  of 
the  road  Is  a  shabby  little  farm  whic^i 
ekes  out  a  hard  struggle  with  rocks 
and  sand  by  selling  ginger  ale,  etc.,  to 
thirsty  travelers.  A  week  ago  Satuiyday 
this  large  sign  greeted  me : 


HOT  FRANKTOKTERS 
Ptri-IES  rOB  SALE 


F.  B.  B. 


J- 


DGlIy  Reforming  H^rseir' 
Has  First  Presentation 
In  United  States 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
mNH  AHT3  THKIATRE  (In  Loew's 
1  ate  Theatre) :  First  performance  In  the 
nited  States  of  "Dolly  Reforming'  Her- 
I  If,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Henry 
>  rthur  Jones.  The  Henry  Jewett  play- 
'ta.  Produced  at  the  Haymarket  The- 
I  re,  tondon,  on  Nov.  3,  1908.  Mrs. 
isnry  Tplfer  (Dolly).  Ethel  Irvlnsr:  Mr. 
|f;lfer,  Robert  Loralne;  Matthew  Bar- 
I  n,  C.  M.  Lowne. 

8nr7  IVIfpr  B.  K.  Cllre 
tthfw  llarron  H.  Oonwsv  Wlngfleld 

m.  Hnrry  Tplfer  OjithpTlue  Wlllard 

1,  ii,  S'lfSes*  Wnltpr  Klnpiford 

,  <''"''  OlilTnrrt  Turner 

jiDt.  r.iicas  Wenrrorth  c.  Ballcy  Hick 

8liirjr»ii»  Kntlierliie  StaTidtnif 

(fe  BeT.  Jamea  Pllcher. .  .-.Chflrlea  Warbnrton 

?tera  Jessamiae  Neweoiiibe 

i  ?rof.  Sturgess,  who,  must  have  been  a 
.Ightful  bore  In  a  drnwlng-room,  denied 
■:  a  New  Year's  ntght  th»  free-will  of 
iiy    Indhidual.      Free-will,    he  said, 
■IS  a  subjective  Illusion.      The  ar- 
ingrement  of  certain  atoms  In  the  gray 
Jitter  of  the  brain  orders  the  states  of 
,f|nsclotisnes».    A  man  thinks  he  wills 
t  he  acts  as  the  gray  matter  works. 
>e  more  or  less  rtnlnent  professor  for- 
t  Dr.  Johnson'*  sledffe-hammer  re- 
ark:  "Sir.  we  know  our  will  Is  free, 
d  there's  an  end  on  it."  >• 
3Id  Barron,  Dolly's  father,  maintained 
at  his  daughtior  and  others,  who  had 
^en  impressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pilch- 
's sermon,  would  at  the  end  of  the 
*r  all  have   the  same  weaknesses, 
j^ults.  petty  vices.    Mr.  Jones's  comedy 
built  on  this  motive.    It  is  fortunate 
at  the  play  is  dated  1908,  otherwise 
eud,  Bergson,  Dr.  Brill  et  al.,  might 
ve  furnished  the  premises  and  pointed 

dialogue.  • 
Hr.  Jones  calls  his  play  a  ooraedy. 
lite  comedy,  Indeed,  is  the  first  act. 
tei-ward  We  have  farce  with  episodes 
burlesque.  Story  there  Is  'none, 
eaknesses  of  men  and  women  are 
sasantly  satirized.  There  is  little  con- 
lulty.  Even  the  title  seems  a  mls- 
mer,  for  Dolly  is  more  bent  on  Te- 
rming others  than  herself. 
Cor  two  acts  she  endeavors  to  reform 
S  sentimental  and  romantic  Mrs.  Stur- 
ss  and  the  philandering  Wentworth. 
|e  succeeds  in  driving  the  latter  from 
r  house,  which  he  haunts  for  the  ealce 
the  fair  one,  the  professor's  wife, 
rho  has  not  been  happy."  The  dla- 
uo  in  these  acts  Is  often  amusing;  at 
nes  too  long  drawn  out;  occasionaJly 
is  pointless,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
nversatlon. 

But  the  third  act  In  which  Dolly  ajid 
r  husband  quarrel  over  her  bills  with 
B  feeble  intervention  of  Papa  Barron 
extremely  brilliant.  The  details  of 
9  bills,  the  catalogue  of  robes,  hats, 
gerle,  hose,  corsets,  a  catalogue  of 
^nite  riches;  the  attempts  of  Dolly  to 
cuse  herself,  to  cajole,  •to  appeal  to 
husband's  love,  then  her  turning 
rew,  her  fury,  her  jealousy 
d  ■rounded  pride,  while  the  raging 
eband  boasts  of  his  calm— all  this 
nstltutea  a  scene  that  is  among  the 
ry  best  in  English  dramatic  literature, 
lis  is  the  "scene  a  falre."  For  it  Mr. 
les  might  have  written  the  play.  One, 
rgets  what  has  gone  before;  one  Is 
different  to  what  follows;  One  even 
rdons  Mr.  Jones  for  not  carrying  out 
exorably  his  thesis;  for  his  stringing 
pother  loosely  certain  episodes.  > 
The  comedy  was  briskly  plSyed.  Miss 
'illard  was  roguish  and  captivating.  At 
;nes  there  was  a  superfluity  of  gesture, 
too  evident  desire  to  act,  but  htr  per- 
rmance  as  a  whole  was  effective  In 
!  rapid  changes  of  mood.  Miss  Stand- 
e  was  not  too  sentimental.  The  part 
self  is  dangerously  near  burlesque,  but 
\e  succeeded  in  saving  it,  and  was 
ihoUy  admirable  In  the  scene  of  con- 
isslon  to  the  unsympathetic"  Dolly. 
The  male  parts  were  adequately  taken, 
though  It  is  easy  to  think  of  the  pre- 
ssor being  played  in  another  manner. 
The  audience  was  greatly  pleased, 
here  were  many  curtain  calls.  After 
le  third  act  short  speches  were  made 
y  Mr.  Jewett  and  members  of  the  com- 
my. 

Early  In  November  the  company  will 
lOve  to  the  re-constructed  Copley  The- 
tre. 


.^uporlli'.;il.  as  w;i.s  the  "wlrk?' I iicss" 
that  wa.<;  frankly  portrayed  and  fxpo.'red 
on  thfi  .stage.  The  audience,  through 
the  skill  of  author  and  actors,  Immedi- 
:itoly  discovered  that  the  girl.s  and  boys 
who  smoked  cigarettes  and  took  some 
drinks — even  too  many — and  said 
"damn"  and  "devil,"  while  careless  and 
frivolous  and  too  free  for  their  own 
good,  were  essentially  a  prelty  "good 
son"  of  young  folk,  and  that  they  were 
much  like  youthful  persons  of  their  own 
acquaintance. 

So  the  traditional  Hollls  audi  ence 
"took  to"  the  giddy  young  things  at 
once  and  enjoyed  hugely  the  mess  they 
fc'ot  themselves  Into  with  their  freedom 
that  had  become  license,  laughed  heaji-t- 
lly  ut  the  keen,  bright  things  they  said, 
and  enjoyed  Immensely  their  gradual 
realization  that  really  nice  people  do 
not  do  soma  of  the  things  into  which 
they  had  been  drifting. 

3'articularly  through  the  artful  charm 
of  Fj-ajiolne  CLctrrlmore  they  fell  In 
love  with  "Ted"  Gloucester  in  the  first 
sppne.  saw  *T:be  underlying  .budding 
womanliness  in  her  strong,  free  character 
and  rejoiced  at  her  awakening  to  real 
life  through  overmastering  love  for  an 
actual  man. 

T>ie  awakening  of  "Ted,"  after  she 
had  been  caught  in  a  situation  that 
was  compromising,  though  innocent, 
during  which  the  real  man,  Billy  Wa4e, 
flashed  before  her  startled  heart,  and 
the  Inevitable  complications  that  fol- 
lowed, until  her  .father  finally  capitu- 
lated to  Wade  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  play.  So  well  is  It  con- 
structed, 80  keen  are  the  shafts  of 
satire  and  bright  humor  running 
through  its  lines,  eo  admirably  fitted 
are  the  actors  to  their  parts,  all  of 
them  extremely  difficult  for  any  but  the 
most  skilled  treatment,  that  interest  in 
the  piece  does  not  flag  for  a  moment. 

Form  and  feature  and  red  hair  and  in- 
telligence have  mads  Miss  Larrimore 
the  very  embodiment  of  "Ted."  One 
must  see  her  smoke  and  drink  and  tell 
her  aunt  that  "there  are  kisses  and 
kisses"  and  say  to  the  old  farmer:  "If 
you  were  mine  the  first  thing  I'd  do 
would  be  to  bob  your  hair,"  and  to  her 
father  after  his  boast  that  he  would 
"buy"  Wade  and  was  standing  abashed 
before  the  youth:  "Buy  him,  dad!  Buy 
him!"  really  to  appreciate  the  exuberant 
and  winning  charm  of  her  portrayal. 

Miss  Larrimore  is  new  to  Boston  as 
a  "star."  She  has  been  here  before  in 
minor  parts.  She  has  been  "Ted" 
Gloucester  from  the  beginning,  while 
"Nice  People"  ws.s  pleasing  New  York 
and  Chicago.  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that 
^ihe  win  captivate  this  city  for  a  long 
time.  Schuyler  White  also  has  been  in 
the  cast  from  the  start.  The  others 
are  new  in  their  parts,  but  they  seem 
to  have  grown  up  in  them.  \ 

Ijenore  Chippendale,  as  Ted's  aunt, 
Margaret  Rainsford,   who  forcibly  de^ 


ItOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Rlohe« 
llpii,"  pl.-iy  in  five  acts,  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwcr  Lytton.  A  repertoire  production 
by  Robert  Mantoll: 

<"ardlnal    Richelieu  Mr.  Mantell 

«aston,  Duke  of  Orleans.  ...  Henry  Buckler 
Baiadus,  the  royal  favorite 

VauKhan  Deering 
De  Berlngrhen,  an  attendant  on  the  kins 
.  Franklin  Salisbury 

Adrldn   De   Mauprat  John  Alexander 

HuKuet.  a  spy  In  Richelieu's  service      •  ,  • 
Deaver  Storer 

.Joseph,  a  Capuchin  A.  C.  Henderson 

jFrancols,    Richelieu's   pagre-.Ouy  Llndsley 

|Louls    XIII  Edward  lowers 

A  captaJn  of  guards  Roy  Clifford 

Pagea  to  HIchelleu  ' 

The;-eaa  Colburn  and  Violet  Howard 

Clermont,  a  courtier  Daye  Keene 

Secretary   Abraham  Ivorji 

Another   Edwin  Fool 

Marlon  de  Lorme,  A  spy  for  Richelieu 
,  '      Agnes  Elliot  Scott 

Julie  De  Mortemar.  ..  .Genevieve  Hamper 
After  a  long  tour  throughout  the 
United  States,  Robert  Mantell  returned 
to  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  night  to 
give  once  more  his  varied,  yet  for  the 
most  part,  familiar  repertoire  of  plays. 
Although  Shakespeare  as  usual  predom- 
inates, there  are  other  selected  produc- 
tions of  which  "Richelieu"  as  played 
last  night  Is  not  the  least  Interesting. 

To  many,  "Richelieu,"  lengthy  five-act 
drame  of  the  great,  the  fighting  cardinal, 
smacks  of  a  stage  long  since  clothed 
in  the  du.=!ty  raiment  of  a  generation 
past  and  well  forgotten.  It  is  play  of  an 
older  stage,  but  In  "Richelieu"  the  great 
novelist  finds  himself  working  in  b-:-st 
modulated  unison  with  Charles  Ma- 
cready,  that  actor-playwright,  who 
aided  him  to  tread  unfamiliar  field  witn 
imperceptibly  faltering  step.  History 
treated  with  well-earned  thrills  and 
legitimately  colorful  adornment  meets 
nowhere  In  this  play  the  over-sweet- 
ened sentiment  of  "The  Lady  of  Lyons" 
or  the  dull  seriousness  of  "Money." 
Instead  it  cleaves  Its  fascinating  way 
with  all  the  inevitablness  of  life  and  the 
suspenseful  intrigue  that  surrounds  a 
puppet  king.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton, master  novelist  that  he  Is.  has 
rarely  spun  better  ta.le  than  when  as 
dramatist  he  drew  sympathetic  por- 
trait of  the  wily  and  resourceful  French 
cardinal. 

The  part  of  Richelieu  has  been  a 
favorite  since  that  day  in  1839  when 
Macready  first  brought  It  to  the  stage- 
Booth  IS  but  one  of  the  many  who  have- 
tried  it  at  one  time  or  another.  Con- 
sequently the  role  is  rich  in  accumu- 
lated business  and  varied  Interpreta-' 
tions.  Of  the  latter  unhappily  but  few 
are  familiar  to  the  present  day  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Mantell,  while  following  in 
the,  main  the  general  conception  of  the 
part,  chooses  to  make  his  own  points  of 
originality.  He  gives  the  cardinal  a 
touch  of  age  that  at  times  approaches 
the  dried  and  withered  aspect  of  the 
dotard;  the  senile  laugh 


,  .  ^  ,  the  shaking, 

palsied  hand  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
plores  and  denounces  the  license  of  Ted  'discount  sharpened  wit  and  keen  edged 
and  her  set  and  finally  befriends  the   i  mind  that  hold  the  crafty  statesman  in 


girl,  when  she  is  In  trouble,  as  only  one 
true  v/oman  can  befriend  another,  is  an 
element  of  great  strength  in  a  character 
that  could  easily  be  spoiled. 

All  the  gay  young  persons  are  excel- 
lently pictured  by  the  actors.  Winifred 
Wellington  in  particular  is  charmingly 
catty  as  Hattie  Livingston.  Martin 
Alsop  as  Ted's  father,  who  excuses  and 
condones  the  madcap  pace  of  the  young 
folk,  until  his^  own  daughter  apparently 
oversteps  the  mark  set  by  nice  people, 
is  admirable.  So  is  Walter  Abel,  the 
real  man  of  the  piece.  And  one  should 
not  overlook  Charles  Gibney,  whose 
bucolic  hair  Ted  wanted  to  bob. 


SOPHIE  TUCKER 


tOLLIS  STREET  THESATHJBJ— i^irst 
duotlon  In  Boston  of  "Nice  People," 
lay  in  three  acts,  by  Rachel  Crother's. 

St : 

lie  Uvlngston  Winifred  Welllnyton 

-en  Ba.xter-Jones  Blanche  Wallace 

vor  I-et-ds  Edwin  Hensley 

'^'."'A^T'-l^"  :  .Franclne  LarrWe 

Ittle  Wilbur     •  ivon.  wirkl^^^^^ 

nlvfj;  ■^^^ alter  Abel 

^^y*"  Charles  Gibney 

may  seem  like  carrying  coals  to 
wcastle  for  "Nice  People"  to  make 
Boston  bow  before  a  traditional  Hol- 
auciienco  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
But   this   appearance  was  quite 


Sophie  Tucker  Is  the  headllner  at 
Keith's  this  week  and,  while  the  bill  is 
exceptionally  strong  all  the  way 
through,  Sophie,  and  none  other,  won 
first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  yester- 
day's audiences.  Ted  Shapiro  and  Jack 
Carroll,  two  pianists,  are  with  her. 
Sophie's  way  of  singing  a  song  Is  all 
her  own.  She  puts  so  much  of  her- 
self Into  it  that  it  would  carry  if  she 
sang  it  in  Chinese.  Some  time  ago, 
when  she  was  in  Boston  wUh  her  own 
jazz  band,  she  and  most  of  the  theat- 
rical stars  in  Boston  entertained  the 
Boston  Press  Club  one  night.  It  was 
Sophie  then  who  dominated  the  whole 
evening,  and  at  Keith's  it  is, the  same 
story.  Incidentally  she  displays  several 
new  gowns,  which  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  women  in  the  audience. 

Dotson  is  a  colored  dancer  who  drops 
a  few  trick  Jokes  when  he  stops  danc- 
ing trick  steps.  His  dancing  Is  fast. 
He  kept  the  audience  happy.  Bert  and 
Betty  Wheeler  are  familiar  to  Boston, 
I  but  In  spots  their  well-known  act  la  a) 
1  bit  too  rough.' 

j  Owen  McGlyeney  offered  a  dramatic 
1  novelty  in  which  he  impersonated,  one 
iafter  another,  characters  in  Dickens's 
"Oliver  Twist."  His  changes  were 
made  with  incredible  speed  and  his 
characterizations  for  life  most  part  were 


convincing.      Lois    Bennett    and    Phil  'to  please  the  taste  of  the  most  jaded 


Sheppard  entertain  pleasingly. 


I  his  seat  of  power.    If  at  times  Mr.  Man 
tell  discloses  unexpected  vigor  of  youth 
■seemingly  forever  past,  he  also  gives 
!  a  humorous  twist  t;o  certain  passages 

instead  of  the  discerning  glance  pos- 
se.':sed,  we  t'hink,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Piece  and  player  are  a  well  directed 
structure  to  draw  piquant  and  not  un- 
romantlo  picture  of  the  struggle  to  re- 
tain diplomatio  supremacy.  The  centre 
of  this  struggle  oomes  In  the  confllot  be- 
tween Richelieu  and  Baradas,  the  royal 
favorite.  Last  night  this  latter  was  a 
too  shadowy  figure  to  bring  out  the 
more  sharply  etched  figure  of  the  great 
churchman.  Baradas  was  never  the  vil- 
lainous politician  and  wily  lover;  Instead 
ho  was  easy  going  courtier  of  sunny 
France.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  choice  fruits  of  this 
play  must  surely  come  In  gallant  young 

Adrian  de  Mauprat,  soldier  of  fortune 

and  lover  of  France.  Mr.  Alexander 
gave  ■  his  robust  qualities,  and  shared 
with  Mr.  Deering  a  tendency  to  read  hia 
lines  over  rapidly.  Between  .these  two 
came  the  attractive  and  genuinely 
simple  Julie  of  Miss  Hamper.  This 
child  of  the  court  Is  little  more  than  a 
pawn  for  the  courtiers  to  seek,  yet  in  the 
hand.s  of  M^a  Hamper  she  was  never- 
sentimentally  weak. 

"Richelieu"  as  playfed  last  night  is  a 
worthy  play  with  a  great  acting  part 
handled  in  surfaced  shadings  that  are 
never  too  ,  deeply  subtle,   yet  pleasing 
I  withal.    Attractively  staged  in  the  older 
j  style  that  fits  well  the  studied  direction, 
it    is    even    balanced   production  that 
1  .=eeks  no  wldelv  soaring  helphtir. 

GIMME  A  THRILL' 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

The   musical     comedy,     "Gimme     a  I 
Thrill"    at   the   Majestic   Theatre   this  | 
week,   with   its   tinkling   tunes,  pretty 
gIriB,  startling  gowns  and  gifted  prin- 
cipals, contains  every  element  required 


dramatlo  •  j  ne  MonrtW^" 

now  playliiy  ii,  .\,;w  York 

The  book  is  by  Win  M.  John.tone  of 
musical  comedy  fame.  The  music  Is 
by  his  brother,  Tom  John.stone  and 
the  two  have  outdone  all  their  prevloui 
efforts.  The  show  Is  divided  i„io  t-.v-o 
parts,  the  first  comprising  eight  maonem 
In  which  there  Is  much  flne  singing  and 
dancing.  Here  Ed  Gardiner,  Arllne 
Gardiner,  Harry  Lang  and  Gene  Barre 
carry  off  the  honors. 

The  second  part  of  the  performance  is 
made  up  of  five  feature  vaudeville  act.?. 
The  Tip  Top  Four,  singing  several  sel- 
ections well,  is  followed  by  Prank  By- 
ron and  Louliie  Langdon  in  "The  Dude 
Detective."  This  sketch  Is  stoaxilly 
comic.  Gene  Barnes  and  company  present 
"A  Pressing  Engagement."  There  Is  good 
singing,  dancing  and  comedy  In  this 
little  act.  Several  encores  were  given 
Mr.  Barnes  for  his  offering.  BIgson 
Herbert  and  William  Baggett,  "Com- 
edians De  Luxe,"  and  Borel  and  Glucfc 
in  a  dancing  specialty  billed  "The 
Nymph  and  the  Fawn,"  brought  th» 
bill  to  a  close. 


'THE  BOOMERANG' 
AT  THE  ST.  JAMES 

Boston    Stock    Company  Is 
Seen  to  Advantage 


Once  more  the  Boston  Stock  Company 
players  have  scored  a  success  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre.  Before  a  full  house  of 
enthusiastic  first-nighters,  the  company 
last  night  presented  in  a  truly  delight- 
ful manner  the  Belasco  production, 
"The  Boomerang." 

With  the  •  same  fervor  and  sincerity 
that  has^^rought  the  company  to  the 
foreground  of  Boston's  theatrical  instl- 

\  tutions,  the  players  last  night  demon- 
strated again  their  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  true  dramatic  art.  The  individ- 
ual interpretations,  to  those  who  had 
seen  the  play  in  its  original  cast,  were 
strangely  familiar. 

Built  on  a  theme  a^ow^ng  a  -wide  pos- 
sibility of  treatment,  "The  Boomerang" 
is  an  odd,  but  delightful,  blending  of 
mirth  and  pathos.  There  are  moments 
when  the  throat  is  dry  and  the  eye  Is 
dimmed  by  the  really  pathetic  situa- 
tion in  which  the  doctor  unintentionally 
draws  himself;  and  before  the  play  \i 
complete  the  appeal  Is  to  the  humorous 
and  the  house  is  in  an  uproar  that 
makes  speech  on  the  stage  inaudible. 
"Make  'em  laugh;  make  'em  cry."  the 

,  good  play  must  do  both,  and  "The 
Boomerang"  does. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  due  credit  to 
each  individual  in  the  cast.  It  is  a 
good  production  made  up  of  many  good 

.  parts.  But  who  can  think  of  the  play 
at  any  point  and  not  think  of  the  prin- 
cipals? 

Walter  Gilbert  and  Eveta  Nudsen 
idols  of  the  St.  James  fans,  are  always 
good.  Gilbert,  as  Dr.  Sumner,  and 
Miss  Nudsen,  as  Virginia  Xelva,  a  nurse 
in  the  doctor's  office,  take  the  pre-emi- 
nent places  in  the  cast  of  "The  Boom- 
erang." 

But  perhaps  the  first-nighters  derived 
greatest  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
Houston  Richards  was  given  a  part  In 
the  cast  worthy  of  his  ability.  No  other  - 
member  of  the  company,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Nud- 
sen, has  been  watched  throughout  the 
season  with  so  much  interest  as  Mr. 
Richards  has  been  watched.  He  ap- 
parently takes  his  work  in  all  serious- 
ness and  puts  his  whole  soul  Into  his 
interpretation. 

Then  there  is  Lucille  Adams.  .is 
Marion  Sumner,  the  doctor's  sister. 
Miss  Adams,  the  young,  vivacious  little 
girl  of  the  company,  is  fairly  ei¥er- 
vescing  with  fun  in  her  part  as  sister 
to  the  new  and  doubtful  physician. 


theatregoer.  The  show  is  produced  by 
Joseph  M.  Gaites,  who  haa  to  his  credit 
such  successes  as  "Tal<e  It  From  Me" 
and  "Up  in  the  Clouds,"  as  well  as  the 


Is  It  possible  that  there  ts  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  old  prayer  "Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep"?  We  have  heard  that 
It  omits  "If  I  shotild  die  before  I  wake," 
which  is  regarded  as  "inappropriate  for 
a  ehlld's  prayer." 

Well,  this  Is  an  age  of  revision  and 
expurgation.  The  censor  Is  abroad  and 
his  name  is  Legion,  Hera  comes  a  deep 
and  solemn  thinker,  Dr.  Brill,  with  his 
"Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Psyoho- 
analyals,"  He  informs  us  In  his  chapter 
on  "Fairy  Tales  and  Artistic  Produe- 
tions"  that  ha  knows  of  "numerous 
oases  that  very  clearly  show  the  direct 
harmful  effeets  of  sadistio  and  ma- 
eochletie  reading  material  In  childhood 
,  ,  ,  Fairy  tales  are  very  harmful  t» 
the  normal  psyohla  development  because 
they  are  primitive  and  arehaia  studlea 


,i4 


of  erpreBBlon-  and  oatwlng  M  IBey  no 
to  the  primitive  ImpuUe,  th«y  enoour- 
a«e  primitive  modaa  of  thought  »nd  »o- 
llon  In  the  Individual,'- 

My  I  My  I  Mrs,  FerKuaen,  throw  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Qi^"""'  ^'^it^'h 
and  "The  Thousand  Nl^ts  and  a  Night 
(even  the  edition  for  family 
of  the  window  and  give  your  eWldren 
the  works  of  the  learned  Preud  and 
BrlU,  Even  "Allee  In  Wonderland  must 
60  wmi  Andrew  Lang's  oompllatlona 
of  fairy  stories.  Will  not  wme  one 
revise  the  RoUo  Books,  the  Franconia 
IZZ  and  the  Dotty  Dimple  .erles? 
As  for  Oliver  Optio.  Mayne  Held  Henty 
and  the  rest  of  them,  they  are  Immora 
authors  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
miit  no"  .hould  the  dear  children  be 
allowed  to  see  "Haensel  und  Or^^f} 
wltrits  angels,  drunken  Peter  and  the 

lerrlbia  witch,   

THE  QROCER  THE  BEST  MAN 
(I?rem   th.   Lowell  Courler-CU..«n) 
Tyngabaro,  Sept.  i». 
Mr  and  Mrs,  Harry  F.  Holt  announce 
the  engagement  of  their  eldest  daugh 
ter  Dorothy  May,  to  Glenn  Ray  Carter 
'  of 'Somervine,     The   wedding   to  take 

Us'e  S^ebee't.  BrldaT^ell  Flour.-AdY. 

MEMORY  TESTS 
l_When  was  the  first  busboy  born? 
2— Did  Napoleon  wear  ^gwters? 
8— Who  wrote  "Ja  Da"7 
4_Wlien  was  he  put  to  deatnT 
r^Did    George  Washington   llk«  his 

^p-B'*  scrambled  or  soft  boiled? 

'f-!when  was  the  City  Hall  last  ven- 

tllated?  .  t  ,  i»7 

n  "Who  was  punished  for  it? 

L_H6W  many  times  has  WlUlam  Jen- 
nies B^yrn  not  been  President,  and  of 
what  country  not?  -Shoot 

9_What  famous  woman  said,  Hnoot. 
ir*  you  must,   this  old  gray  head,  but 
leave  my  gin  alone  (she  said)  ? 
19— Did  she  get  away  with  It? 
llHoid  L-ucreila  Borgia  wear  a  caml- 

n'^J-Wha  was  the  first  -an^°  -J^- 
mile  for  a  camel  f 


world  savor  thai  "makes  the.  reffrenco  to 
New  Jersev  unpalatable.  The  verses 
were  probably  adapted  from  some  old 
English.  Scottish  or  Irish  ballad. 

In  chapter  XX  of  "Harry  Lorrequer 
there  la  an  amusing  dialogue  between 
Harry  and  Counsellor  Daly.  In  which 
the  counsellor  takes  issue  with  Harry  s 
preference  for  Schiller  and  quotes  the 
following  lines,  which  he  attributes  to 
one  Mosey  McGarry: 

"And  I  stepped  up  unto  her. 

An'  I  made  a  congee. 
And  I  axed  her  pardon 
For  the  making  so  free." 
Boston.   EDWARDS. 

THE  LADY  DEERS  MUST  HAVE  OB- 
TAINED  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

[From  the  Chicago  EJvenlng  Post.]  


KILLS  A  DOE  WITH  HORNS. 

WILL  NOT  BE  PROSECUTED 


WH  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  EVANS 

An  the  World  Wags: 
'^Kmdly  permit  me  tp  correct  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  "J.  A.  M.    of  Hop- 

^^JlTJH'.  2  Act  I  "A  Parlor  Match" 
Bhows  the  room  of  Isinglass  McCorker 
^Evans)  Enter  "Old  Boss"  Hoey  armed 
with  a  kit  of  burglar' s  tools.  Before  he 
get  busy  he  hears  some  one  whist- 
ling, and  hides  behind  a  couch.  Mc- 
Corker  appears,  walks  over  and  kneels 
down  before  a  small  safe  in  the  corner. 
He  falls  to  master  the  combination  on 
the  first  attempt,  but  succeeds  on  the 
second.  "Old  Hoss"  looks  on  with  In- 
terest from  his  hiding  place.  McCorker 
grabs  a  small  coal  hod  and  with  a  small- 
er shovel  fills  the  hod  with  coa  f>-om_  the 
safe  and  marches  away  whistling.  om 
•  Hosa"  filled  with  disgust  goes  over  to 

the  open  window  and  throws  away  his 
burglar's  kit. 

It  Is  true  that  later,  he,  finding  noth- 
ing else  to  pinch,  picks  up  the  stove  with 
the  fire  in  it  and  lugs  it  off  the  stage. 
Also,  in  a  garden  scene,  he  steals  some- 
thing else,  and  a  white  bulldog  comes 
out  and  fastens  his  teeth  In  "Old  Hoss 
Hoey  s  coat-tails.  He  makes  his  exit 
with  the  dog  still  hanging  on. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  this  description  , 
la  accurate,  for  this  was  the  first  play  I  | 
ever  saw,  and  I  attended  six  consecutive 
nights.  W.  M.  SNELL. 

Melrose. 

SEPTEMBER  15TH— M  ASSACREl 
(For  A»  th«  World  Wags) 
The  temperature  Is  ninety-two;  [ 
Humidity's  on  the  start.  ' 
I've  chucked  away  my  cool  straw  hat —  i 

I  read  the  "Dally  Blarf'l 
My.elcth-felt  pot  hat  scalds  my  brow; 

But  I  must  play  my  papt 
As  one  of  those  poor  simps  who  read 

And  mind  the  "Dally  Blart." 
Land  of  the  Brave  I    (now  Just  how 
brove?) 
If  It  for  ease  or  art 
We  follow,  meek,  the  dlctateB  of 

Tha  penny  "Dally  Blart"?   

THE  MAD  HATTED. 
EaJrtan  Furnaea. 

Oapt  Harrlman  of  poltoa  station  18. 
Jamaica  Plain,  writes:  "It  was  Evans 
who  took  the  coal  from  the  safe.  Hoey 
carried  out  the  stove  because  he  could 
not  oolleot  the  M  wnleh  was  due  him. 
Don't  you  remember  how  he  chalked  ji 
on  the  walls  and  also  on  the  sole  of  his 
shoe?"  ,         _  „  ,. 

"C  W.  M."  of  Everett  and  "H.  D.  B._^ 
of  Arlington  also  point  out  "J.  A.  M's' 

mistake.   ^  I 

WAS  CEUINDA  A  MERE  IMITATOR?  ] 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  pathetic  verses  about  the  maiden 
In  the  desert  published  in  The  Herald  of 
Sept.  13  and  written  In  1S39  by  Cellnda 
w  Smith  of  Marshfield.  Vt..  have  an  old 


"MOBB  HIGH  SCHOOL  NEEDED" 

As  the  World  Wags 

A  correspondent  writes  In  praise  of 
high  school,  and  Incidentally  illustrates 
tlie  need  of  one  in  the  followmg  sen-^ 

^^'^Hlgh  school  learns  one  how  to  learn, 
how  to  think  and  talk,  vocationally 
Selps  one  to  get  a  position,  an^  S.ves 
the  opportunity  for  entering  co'  ^S^;, th"^ 
best  law.  medical,  dental  a^-'i^"""';^! 
and  army  and  aviation  schools,  and  the 
compTeX  progress  has  made  in  elec- 
trical and  other^wo^rk/'^  SCRIBBLING. 

South  Hanson.   

WRITE  TO  GOOD  OLD  DOC  EVANS 

As  the  World  Wags:   - 

"WAR  TORN  ERIN  NOW  MENACED  l 
BY  LABOR  TROUBLES"  are  the  head- 
lines in  an  esteemed  newspapf^r.  But 

'OH,  joy;  OPENS  AT 
THE  ARUNGTON 


prayers  in  England  are  "adn.i'.tedly  les:> 
customary  than  they  were.  '  ff^ 
gests  that  aa  "the  prayer  is  a  difficulty 
even  where  printed  .  forms  are  avall- 
able  '-why.  oh,  reverend  sir?  ^Jy?  oh, 
why?— "the  Bible  should  be  read,  pref- 
erably in  the  morning.  A  na  ional 
revival  of  Bible  reading  might  weU  be- 
gin In  English  homes." 

I  Wo  regret  to  say  that  there  !«  a  wo- 
ful  neglect  of  Bible  reading  thj" 
country,  even  In  New  England.  Chil- 
dren m  the  sixties  in  our  "tUe  village 
were  "brought  up  In  the  ""rture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  We  ^ent  to 
church  on  Sunday  always  once,  often 
tw?ce  and  attended  Sunday  school, 
We  read  the  Bible  and  were  as  well  ac- 
Villnted  with  Abraham  Saul  Solomon 
Daniel  and  other  worthies  as  with  ou_ 
Playmates.  W  e  recited  verses  ^ om  the 
BibCln  the  Sunday  -c^ool  class  a„d  at 
Sunday  school  concerts.  There  were 
family  prayers  in  many  households 
wTce  a  dT/.  Parents,  children,  guests 
and  the  second  girl-if  there  °n_«- 
read  in  turn  a  verse  from  a  chapter  ol 
[he  Old  Testament  in  the  n\o'-"'"e'  ^^^'^ 
from  the  New  Testament  In  the  even 
ng  Genealogical  tables  were  omitted 
negllgible-^possibly  on  ac<K,unt  of 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  some  of  the 
proper  names,  but  chapters  in  tne  uia 
?restament  that  would  '"fU  prudish 
age  be  censored  were  read  aloud  ana 
without  thought  of  evil. 

Biblical    language    entered    Into  the 
daily  and  every-day  speech  of  the  J'" 
laeers     It  was  heard  at  town  meeting, 
whe'e  the  Tawyer  or  the  exp-ssman 
1  poiiKed  an  argument  by  reference  to  a 
patriarch  or  a  prophet.  ^^-y/^,'^ 
'  court  reminded  the  ]ury  and  the  Judge 
of  an  eplTode  m  biblical  history.  George 
M.  St^  ns  of  Springfield  address  ng  a 
jury,  was  famous  for  his  use  of  the 
I  S.  "efendlng  a  criminal  or  arguing  ^ 
In  a  horse  case.  roiieees 
How  many  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
today   taking  courses  In  English  liter- 
ature  could   pass  an   examination  m 
b  blical  history    or    Identity  Quotations 
from  holy  writ?    The  Pre;'^"'"^  igno 
ranee  of   the   Bible,   merely  as  lilera 
ture-we  refer  to  the  King  James  ver 
slon,  not  the  revised  version  ^'^1^  Jf« 
sorry    attempts    at    Improvement! —is 
lamentable  and  shamefuL 


Another  colored  show  f 
Boston  last  evening  at  the  Arlington 
Theatre  and  offered  "Oh  Joy,  a  two- 
act  musical  comedy  before  a  large  audi- 
ence that  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex- 
pectancy for  something  new. 

The  book  and  lyrics  are  credited  to 
Whitney  and  Tutt.  both  ^f^^^; 
pear  in  the  performance  and  the  music  1 
Ls  James  J.  Voughan,  Edgar  Dowell 
and  Eddie  Hillman  as  its  authors.  | 

There  are  several  scenes  depicting  tha 
^ome    of    Silas    Perkins,    the  railroad 
v«rdq  a  country  road.  Bool4r  Washing- 
Park   tlie  old  plantation,  a  cabaret 
Ten!  and  the°old^tage  door  and  the 
St  plot  concerns  the  nerve  of  two- 
cofored   promoters   who  raise 
float  an  oil  concern  and  fa  1.    As  a  last 
resort  they   secure   a  recipe  to  make 
••inv  water"  and  incorporate  the  Hani 
,r,^7=;a  n  Joy  Corporation."    This  causes 
1  them  to  get^nto  many  difficulties  from 
'which  they  emerge  a  c^ean  siate 

and  a  happy  wedding       'he  fin  s^^^- 

Heading  the  large  cast  of  P''".'='P^'^ 
are  Whitney  and  Tutt,  Amon  Davis  and 
Andrew  Tr  bble,  all  of  whom  have  been 
seen  in  vaudeville  in  this  city  before, 
and  on  their  shoulders  rested  the  laugh- 
^,g  spells  that  were  very  frequent  dur- 

^If  Ham."s.' T.  Whitney  Is  a  very 
Cever  comedian  and  bids  fair  to  ab  y 
fill  the  late  Bert  Williams's  place  as  his 
style  13  similar  and  his  song  numbers 
have  the  same  telling  effect,  ospecially 

•T'HomerT;u-'was  the  straight  man 
and  acted  as  a  good  feeder  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney.      ///»-W»  ^/  ^  /rt^'  ^  *^ 


REBECCA  WEST'S  NOVEL,  "THE 
JUDGE" 

(FTom  the  Nation  and  the  Ath*n.en») 
Our  chief  regret,  however,  about  the 
enTof  the  book  is  that  we  shall  have  to 
go  without  a  review  of  It  by  Rebeoca 
West.     The  mother    commits  suicide 
while  the  family  mourn  this  fact  In  a 
cold  morning  light,  R^<=]^^tJ^^ 
last  message  on  the  pad     His  weep  ng 
half-brother  Roger  (who  i.s  present  with 
his  sweetheart  Poppy)  .nak^s  an  idiot- 
Ka.lly  false  and  unpleasant  suggest  on 
about  Richard  and  Ellen  througn  the 
tears  he  is  shedding  over  his  mother. 
Uichard  plunges  a  bread-knife  into  h  s 
brother's  heart  as  casually  as  though  It 
were  a  loaf.    Poppy  remarks:    This  Is 
a  copper's  business.    I'm  oft  before  they 
come  "    Wllen,  though  sobbing.  Is  euffl 
clently  collected  to  express  a  criticism 
of  the  shocking  affair  subtle  enough  for  , 
a  considered  statement  in  a  rose-bower 
And  the  murderer?    He  has  the  great 
Idea  at  that  moment,  that  he  had  bet- 
ter invest  his  reduced  future  In  a  baby 
before  the  police  arrive     And  E  len? 
Well   the  last  we  hear  of  tnat  child  Is 
a  .soliloquy  as  to  whether  she  will  have  i 

a  boy  or  a  girl-  

FOR  A  LAST  SHOT  I 

As  the  World  \Vags:  .  .  „♦ 

First  impressions  are  quite  Important, 
of  course,  and  much  is  to  be— and,  I 
might  add,  has  been— said  on  the  sub- 
ject- but  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
really  swank  parting  shot  establishes 
one's  reputation  as  a  wit  beyond  cavil 
And  while  on  the  subject,  what  could] 
be  a  more  brilliant  finish  to  any  con- 
versation than  to  sing  out  blithely  as 
you  walk  off:  "Well,  be  good— and  If 
you  caa't  be  good,  be  careful"? 
you  cia        s  HELEN  OF  MBDFIELD. 

MANTELL  IN  | 
'ASYOULlKEir 


1    In  "The  Teaching  o£  English  m 
1  England."  sent  out  by  a  sp^ial 
„.ittee  of  the  education  ^-^^'J"^^^ 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt  as  chairman, 
this  sentence:  '  ,3 

••At  the  present  time  the  c 
,  probably  less  widely  read  andjess  m_ 
'rectly  infiaential  In  our  "i  ^.^^ 
ature  than  it  has  bee"  at  ^13^^- 
since  the       ormatlon       Tm«  ^ 
tion  or  confession  <=aUea  ^^^^^ 
to  the  newspapers    The  wr  ^^^^^^^^ 
that  when  the  Bible  "^as  reau  g. 
it  was  too  often  ^r^°f^f{  families  Is 
only  m  a  "^'"dv-ard  Clodd  wrote: 

it  read  at  all.  Mr.  t-dv^fj^ok  pu«led, 
■;^Id^°wU"rw^.etrr%our  -^^^^^^ 

'^TJ^^^ofri^^i^^^  so  th. 
^nUtton  grow»"?p.rltually  and  in- 
tellectually poorer.  ^^^^  ^r. 

H^w.^^  n----'     ^^^^  """'^ 


Aa  th»  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  cleansing  of  a  well- 
known  Public  Garden  statue  and  the 
application  to  it  of  a  f 
Whittemore  shine,  a  friend  of  JJ) 
ouires  whether  it  is  the  committee., 
intention  to  wash  the  Common  trees  in  , 
Twlnk  or  Diamond  dyes. 

While  they  are  renovating,  may  I  sug 
ge^t    hat  a  Velasquez  on  the  "orth  wall 
li  the  Museum  could  be  rendered  ^ar  i 
more  snappy  by  the  addition  o    a  coal 
of  Valspar;  and  a  saxaphone  P  aced  In 
the  hands  would  lend  verve.    AUo.  con 
sider  the  condition  of  the  O  d  North 
Church      It   is,    indeed,   appalling.  I 
fhey  will  stain  the  brick  work  a  brigh 
Durpirand  freshen  the  wooden  upper 
steeple  with  pink  bands  to  correspond 
with  a  pea  green  ribbon  l>ow  upon  tlie 
w«ather  vane,   the   orange   and  blacK 
Turtains  which  I  suggest  for  the  win- 
dows would  surely  P'-duce  that  moa- 
ern   atmosphere   wh:ch   must  pervade 
our  objects  of  art  and  veneration. 

Mnwpvtr    I  do  wish  to  register  my 
dl^anprotal  of  the  rumored  intention  to 

5f.?r»t  It  "lU  ."SmS 
ahoiit  every  s  x  months.     A  suoaue  j 
vermillor'S^lth  opal   t-immlngs  should  I 
T^ractical  and  is  entirely  in  line  wiin 
dav  decorative  color  schemes. 
^?  am  in  i  position  to  state  definitely 
that  the  report  that  Philade  phla  In- 
^^nds  to  melt  the  Liberty  bell  and  re- 
i'lst  It  along  modem  lines  Is  a  ca..ard^ 
I  am  notified  by  direct  wire  that  t.^ey 

^.^r^rrsr^keM'^^r^^e- 
^^-s^tj;^^-^-— 5 

fhe  new  design  Is  entirely  modern  and 
r  ke  eping  with  the  latest  works  of 
jazzerlne,  the  submitter.      C.  1.  ^ 
THE    IDEAL  HOME 

(Liondon  Dally  Chronicle) 
It  boasted  no  especial  style. 

No  architectural  fame. 
No  gabled  roof  in  mellowed  tile, 

No  latticed  window  frame. 
NO  spreading  creeper  decked  the  coi, 

No  roses  round  the  door; 
in  fact,  you  might  have  wondered  wha. 
I  raved  about  it  for. 


"Julius  Caesar"  Also  Given 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-" As  You, 
Like  It"  and  "Julius  Caesar"  by  WlU- 
lam Shakespeare.  Third  and  fottfth 
performances  In  the  present  repertory 
£)roductlon  of  Robert  B.  Mantell. 


Its  garden  beds  were  poor  and  few. 
Its  grasses  rankly  waved 

But  at^he  merest  glance  1  knew 
In  it  the  home  I  f'^^^^f'  ^ 

I  felt  as  at  its  walls  I  stareo 
A  thrill  I  can't  forget: 

ItTmlght  be  ugly.  in-rePalred. 

^ut.  oh!  It  was  "To  Let. 


...Mr.  Mantell 

?''„^^„  .'.John  Alexander 

Orlando......   „  Lindsley 

Banished  duke  Henry  Buckler 

^rf.f:^  ;  .Vaugtian  Deerlng 

OUNer.                    •  .     Q  Henderson 

Duke  Frederick  -i^anlTlIn  Salisbury 

i^""^'  ,nn»^     Edward  Lewers 

Touchstone   "  K«ene 

Sy.'^l"!: : :  .'V: : :  .Dekrer  Storer 

Wil  lam   _^  C.Henderson 

.'.Frank  Grlmshaw 

^^^'^ll'   ..Franklin  Salisbury 

Le  Beau.  ..Edwin  Foos 

First   lord   .'     .  Roy  Clifford 

Second  lord  .::. Charles  Jarvis 

^"?t''°^  .■.".■.■.■.■.■.■.Miss  Theresa  Colburn 

 Miss  Violet  Howard 

Pholbl'  ■ : :  .  .  Miss  Violet-  Hall  Calne 

i  HosaUnd.  .  Miss  Genevieve  Hamper 

For  yesterday's  matinee  performance 
Robert. Mantell  brought  Interesting  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like 
It"   to  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Al- 
though the  part  of  Jaques  Is  a  newer 
task  for  his  resources.  Mr.  Mantell  did 
not  find  qualities  too  extended  for  him. 
Rathe*-  was  it  a  day  for  MiSs  Hamper 
to  test  her  favoring  capabilities  In  the 
role  of  Rosalind  with  Mr.  Mantell  giving 
easy  going  support  through  the  exiled 
courtier. 

As  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Is  personifi- 
cation of  young  love,  so  Is  "As  Yon 
Like  It"  study  of  a  mood,  nay  many 
moods,  the    effervescent    Joy  of  life, 
laughter  and  love.    The  forest  of  Ar- 
den    some  say.  Is  but  Stratford  coun- 
trvside.  so  well  known  to  and  dearly 
be\ovea    by    Shakespeare;    here  intro- 
duced It  serves  ready  purpose  to  em 
brolder  part  of  Rosalind,  to  give  that 
maify  sided,     sparkling,  ever-changing 
poruaiture  of  youth  thrilled  with  life 
^MlsrHamper  foMnd  favoring  clrcum 
stances  In  every  portion  of  plece  and 
part.    Her  fingering  was  light  and  deft, 
vvtt  and  beauty  hers.    Mr.  Mantell  too, 
made  ready  use  of  Jaques   that  «guj-^: 
mature  and  worldly,  noticeably  fasn 
^fed  hy  a  Shakespeare  -rsed  in 

eentle  arts  of  the  theatre  and  of  acting, 
ff  tl^e  cynicism  of  middle  age  steeped 
\i  l^e  vacuity  of  worldly  pleasures  was 
londly  played  by  Mr.  Mantel  .  he  a^so 
saw  at  times  the  value  of  underlying 
teiTdern^ss.     The  Orlando  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  excellent;  bewildered  youth 
and  perplexed  lover  he. 
"■As  You  Like  It"  is  keenly  played  by 
thir  company  of  the  repertory  manner. 
m    Mantell  finds  himself  here  unham- 
pered by  the  demands  of  hot  youth;  his 
The  opportunities  of  reflective  matur- 
i\v  the  eye  for  speculation.   Miss  Ham- 


:  Ml     p.  I  :.•  ..  I  » 

t,.>.iii:>  ,  .  i  1  ii|  r.i  ii.v,  oven  ill  Ihv  .sup- 
ports them  both. 

Thf!  rixpor'tory  of  the  opera  house 
brouKlit  Jtillus  Cuosar  for  fast  evening's 
entertalnn\ont.   Tlic  mngic  charm  of  the 

nes  recalled  memories  of  Booth  and 
larrctt,  Mansneld  and  Forbes- Robertson,  i 
a  well  as  of  Jat-k  Mason  In  days  of 
lie  old  Museum,  when  his  portrayal  of 
larc  Antony  was  one  of  his  b'l-catest 
rlumphs.  Mr.  Mantell  again  showed 
he  competent  skill  of  the  veteran  In 
Is  handling  of  the  lines  and  irf.  the 
lj|)ower  that  comes  from  reserve. 

Mr  TIenderson  as  Caesar  shared  with 
ilm  that  skill  and  that  power.  Those  [ 
wo  Bhono  out  like  a  good  deed  In  a 
laughty  world  by  contrast,  for  pity  tls 
rue  that  few  actors  of  the  old  tradi- 
tion can  extract  from  Shakespeare  s 
ne.<»  the  magic  of  the  grand  style  that 
should  be  our  greatest  heritage  of  the 
stage.  - 
Hiss  Hamper  made  a  fair  picture  or 
Portia,  and  John  Alexander  made  much 
of  the  great  scene  of  Caesar  s  funeral. 
His  distinction  Above  his  fellows  should 
be  a  lesson  to  them  If  they  will  but 
mark  that  he  was  able  to  work  up  to 
a  notable  climax  Just  because  he  began 
on  a  pitch  so  low.  The  others  gen- 
erally started  on  what  should  be  the 
climax,  as  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckler 
Casslus,  who  ranted  where  he  should 
have  tried  seduction.  But  excess  of 
zeal  Is  to  be  pardoned  to  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  present  to  us  that 
great  repertory  that  we  have  often  not 
the  win  to  enjoy. 


■  / 


IN  SOCIETY'S  WHIRL 
"Ken  Gllletfs  apple  trees  are  reported 
0  be  several  Inches  shorter  than  last 
ear,  but  It  Is  expected  that  he  will  have 

llJ"^  ,7°"  °'  ^'^'^        12  years  In- 

oi-'slnaliy  planned. 
_  Miss  Marion  Kerr  of  New  York  and 
w in  UUe.  has  been  a  frequent  Norfolk 
Isltor    ^  e  wish  she  would  come  here 

asoune  bl.ls"°"''. 

"Bud  Smith  vrtiM  recently  made  fa- 
ous  through  having  his  name  printed 
Ight  out  In  the-Saturday  EvenmrPost 
ord  will  not  run  Is  indignantly  denied 

7h  f"  "'^'^^  "  P^^f^^d  as  far 

the  top  of  the  golf  club  hill.- 


sun- 
and 
most 


BEAUTY  HINT 

"A  simple  bleaching  lotion  for 
Issed   cheeks,   that  may  easily 

:onomlcally  be  prepared  in  the 

lodest  homes,  can  be  made  with  the 

allowing  Ingredients: 

r^T^'"(f-6'g"T;  ""-S'yoerlne 
Pulverized  Pampa  root,  3  11  fS  ,  „  ^ 

n?«'^«u'  (f')33-30oc.) 
One  cake  corrugated  yeast  (qt— 1 
Fifteen     drops     peptonized  -"- 
3k — og.) 

Kitchen  zlno  oxide  (Ss; 
Three  globules 
Hgr— XX.) 

■Dissolve  the  yeast  tn  the  nltro- 
lycerine.  Beat  the  white  of  ostrich 
ntll  exhausted  and  add,  stlrrinl  It  In 
lioughtfully.  Heat  In  a  double  K""" 
rst  drinking  the  cognac  absentmlnild  " 
r.  After  boiling  for  40  days  st^  n  ,u " 
lobules    Of    Glycerine  th.^^'^^X^'* 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  I 
Norfolk  (Conn.)  Daily  Prune,  'Vol  1, 
No.  l—Never  Again,"  price  one  dol-  I 
lar,  edited  by  Julian  Street,  with 
contributing  editors:  Messrs.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Irwin,  Curtiss,  Camp, 
Low,  Mrs.  Post  and  others.  We 
turned  at  once  to  page  three  to  read 
bhe  "Fashion  Notes"  ably  edited  by 
Mile,  de  Maupin,  "In  Society's 
tVhirl,"  and  "Lena  Cafeteria's 
Beauty  Hints."  We  reprint  with 
ij  pleasure  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ng  paragraphs. 

FASHION  NOTES 

"We  wish  that  women  would  always 
he  careful  to  get  the  seams  of  their 
stockings  straight.  We  abhor  that 
spiral  effect 

"^'e  haven't  noticed  a  pair  of  rouged 
cnces  around  the  postofflce  this  season, 
3ut  we  hear  that  there  have  been  some 
Annette  Kellermann  bathing  suits  at 
robey.  We  have" not  seen  them,  and  on 
he  whole  we  are  not  sorry.  Success- 
ully  to  wear  an  Annette  Kellermann 
)athlng  suit  requires,  to  put  It  mildly 
I  certain  Je  ne  sals  quol ;  while  a  certain 
■len  ne  va  plus  Is  required  to  wear  one 
f  you  haven't  the  Je  ne  sals  quol. 
Julian  Street,  Jr.,  has  a  very  light 

;^vN.^  ^^'^^  his  father 

tdvlsed  him  not  to  get.  His  father  well 
emembers  when  he,  In  turn,  had  a  very 
Ight  colored  suit  which  his  father  ad- 
'  sed  him  not  to  get.  In  both  cases  the 
athers  were  right." 


and  whiie  fceating  briskly,  sift  In  the 
pulverized  Pampa-root  through  a  fine 
tooth-comb.  Allow  mixture  to  stand 
for  94  day.^,  then  melt  by  boiling  again, 
strain  once  more,  put  In  the  cooler  for 
seven  hours  and  apply  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  at  night." 


PERSONAL 
"Oeoree    Dyer    Is   giving    lessons  In 
poker.  .  The  course  Is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic." 


of 


HELP  WANTEt),  FEMALE 

"Retired  Uon-tamer  to  take  care 
girl  of  14.    Mrs.  J.  Street,  Norfolk." 

"Question — Answerer,  to  amuse  two 
boys  of  6  and  4.  Mother  and  father 
both  working.  Apply  Crlssy  place.  Ring 
Irwin's  bell." 


The  Norfolk  Dally  Prune  publKshed  a 
Bedtime  Story,  "The  Evils  of  Gamb- 
hng,"  by  Thornton  W.  Bughouse. 

DICKENS    AND  HAGIOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Finishing  my  annual  perusal  of  "The 
Pickwick  Papers,"  I  laid  down  the  vol- 
ume with  a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort 
at  having  been,  as  usual,  unable  to  un- 
derstand and  fully  appreciate  an  allu- 
sion by  the  elder  Mr.  Waller  to  certain 
holy  persons.  None  of  my  friends,  two 
of  whom  are  deeply  versed  in  Dlckens- 
lore,  have  been  able  to  help  me. 

The  allusion  Is  In  chapter  45  of  my 
edition,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Weller,  senior,  Mrs.  Weller  and  the 
Rev.  and  red-nosed  Mr.  Stigglns  to  Sam 
Weller  In  the  Fleet  Prison,  when  Mrs. 
Weller  called  the  red-nosed  man  a 
saint:  "Whereupon  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
ventured  to  suggest  in  an  undertone 
that  he  must  be  the  representative  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Simon  with 
out  and  St.  Walker  within." 

There  is  no'  mention  of  these  saints 
In  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de 
Voraglns,  nor  In  any  other  haglology 
with  which  X  am  acquainted. 

Taunton.  C.  ST.  C.  WADE. 

Was  it  not  C.  S.  Calverley  that  drew 
up  a  Pickwick  examination  paper?  Is  It 
not  possible  that  old  Weller's  "Saints" 
were  associated  with  the  slang  or  col- 
loquial phrases  of  his  day?  St.  Walker 
might  have  beeftyour  old  friend  "Hookey 
Walker."— Ed. 


THE  TOAST  ALWAYS  IN  ORDER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

THE  "Ladies  of  the  Invisible  Eye" 
took  another  lady  out  on  the  prairies 
near  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  gave  her  a 
hundred  lashes  with  the  cat-o-nine  tails 
whilst  other  ladles  looked  on. 

MR.  TOASTMASTER  and  gentlemen, 
let  us  raise  our  glasses  and  drink  to 
those  whose  sweet  smiles  brighten  our 
lives,  whose  gentleness  awakens  our 
better  nature,  whose  weapons  are  only 
tears,  and  without  whom  this  grim,  old 
world  would  be  a'  hideous  wilderness  

TO  THE  LADIES,  God  bless  'emi 

—JACOB  POORGRASS. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  in  Haydon  Jones's  article  In 
The  Herald  of  the  19th  the  spelling 
"Moosilouk,"  which  is  a  form  I  never 
saw  before.  When  I  was  a  child  I  heard 
old  people  call  this  mountain  "Moose- 
hillock,"  but  "Moosilauke"  is  the  usual 
spelling.  Whence  the  form  "Moosilouk"? 

Boston.  G.  B.  HATCH. 

THE  SPELL  BINDER 

(A  barber  has  Installed  a  Ilstenlne-ln 
apparatus  for  the  beneflt  of  his  waiting 
customers.) 

'    'Twas  not  In  crowded  concert-hall 
That  Blank's  diverting  power 
Was  able  to  entrance  us  all 
,      For  ovdr  half  an  hour. 
I    With  no  surroundings  helping  him 
He  held  us  spellbound  through 
Eleven  hair-cuts  and  a  trim. 
Four  shaves  and  one  shampoo. 
— T.  H.,  In  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

TWO'S  COMPANY:  THREE'S  A 
CROWD 

(From   tlie  Peoria  Transcript) 
BIRTH  REGISTRATIONS 
Alice   Meads   born   September  7 
to  Clarencie,  Albert  and  Evelyn 
Meads,   104  Spencer  street,  first 
child. 


cognao 


6pm.) 
granulated  gelatin 


WHAT  YOU  MIGHT  EXPECT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  while  I  was  motoring  In  the 
country  I  saw  this  sign :  "Iced  cold  milk, 
j«H>ple«.  sa«>"  EZRA  STIMSON.  ' 

'KINGLEAR' 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "Kins 
Lear,"  by  William  Shakespeare.  Pro- 
duced la  repertory  by  Robert  B.  Man- 
tell. 

Lear,  King  of  England  Mr.  Mantell 

Earl  of  Oloster.../  Mr.  Henry  Buckler 

J-arl  of  Kent  Mr.  A.  C.  Henderson  , 

Duke  of  Cornwall... Mr.  Franklin  Salisbury 

bdmund.   Mr.  Vaughan  Deering  ' 

Duke  of  Albany  Mr.  Day  Keene  ' 

Curan...  Mr.  Deaver  Storer 

Duko  of  Burgundy  Mr.  Abrahm  Ivory 

King  of  France  Mr.  George  Keane 

Eflsar.  .....Mr.  John  Ale.xander 

•Oswald  Mr.  Edward  Le 


.    Knor   Mi  T.indsloy 

„  ,  Mr    Diluin  Foo« 

Iji  ar's  Daughtem: 

(ionerll   Miss  Agne«  Elliot  Snott 

Regan  Miss  Heleno  Van  Hoose 

Cordelia...  Ml»8  Genevieve  Hamper 

For  last  night's  performance  Robert 
Mantell  brought  repertory  production  of 
"King  Lear,"  play  of  passing  Interest, 
but  one  not  seen  too  frequently  on 
stages  of  the  present  day.  This  drama 
of  dire  tragedy  and  relentless  adversity 
contributes,  perhaps,  Mr.  Mantell  s 
most  famous  and  most  favored  role. 

"King  Lear"  on  the  printed  page 
strikes  one  as  gloomy,  depressed  and 
sinister,  a  play  of  study  concerning  one 
m.an,  his  unkind  children  being  streaked 
types  not  too  finely  sketched. 

Last  night,  however,  acting  parts  of 
merit  were  discovered  and  well  utUlzea 
by  Miss  Agnes  Elliot  Scott  as  the 
haughty  Gonerll  and  Miss  Helene  Van 
Hoose  BM  the  equally  grasping  Regan 
Guy  Llndsley  also  found  succulent  part 
In  the  faithful  fool;  his  pantomime  at 
the  foot  of  angry  iiiear  m  the  first  act 
was  a  bit  of  genius. 

The  Lear  of  Mr.  Mantell  was  robust, 
of  piercing  quality,  yet  never  fired  with 
the  qualities  of  emotion  seemingly 
stirred  by  the  sonorous  lines  of  Shakes- 

^Mn' Mantell  was  at  his  best  when  the 
weakened  mind  came  upon  him,  but 
here,  too,  he  carried  on  the  powerful 
resources  of  a  voice  sounding  on  this 
occasion  more  familiar  with  the  pat - 
form  than  the  stage.  Lear,  we  think, 
lacks  strength,  as  the  end  draws  near, 
of  body  as  well  as  brain.  ^  „„ 

Miss  Hamper  was  a  pleasing  Cordelia, 
but  she,  too,  was  Inclined  to  lack  the 
animation 'of  emotion  keenlv  felt.  The 
present  production  Is  of  uneven  pace  and 
lacking  some  of  the  sparkle  that  should 
be  there,  but  is  one  to  be  seen. 

BRETTON  WOODS  CHOIR 
GIVES  FIRST  CONCERT 

The  Bretton  Woods  Boy  Choir,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  R.  Hancock,  ap- 
peared in  Boston  for  the  first  time  last 
evening  at  a  concert  tn  Jordan  Hall. 
Every  summer  this  organization  gathers 
at  Camp  Duncan,  is  trained  for  church 
music  in  the  Stickney  Memorial  chapel 
at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  and  also  gives 
a  series  of  concerts  at  the  vacation  re- 
sorts. 

Their  program  last  evening  was  ad- 
mirably arranged,  the  numbers  rang- 
ing from  anthems  to  a  collection  of  in- 
formal favorites  sung  in  lively  boy 
fashion.  The  high,  clear,  well-blended 
voices  showed  very  careful  training. 
The  soloists  were  F.  Brent  Curtis  and 
Paul  MacKay.  Robert  B.  Boyd,  bari- 
tone, who  managed  the  concert,  as- 
sisted the  boys  and  also  sang  "A  Spirit 
Flower,"  by  Campbell-Tipton. 


'HAMLEF  GIVEN 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Hamlet" 
by  William  Shakespeare.  Second  pro- 
duction In  the  repertoire  of  Robert  B. 
Mantell. 

Hamlet  Mr.  Mantell 

Francisco,  a  soldier. ..  .Mr.  Abraham  Ivory 

;  Bernardo,  an  officer  Mr.  Day  Keene 

I  Marcellus,    an   officer.. Mr.    Deaver  Storer 
Horatio,  a  friend  to  Hamlet 

Mr.  Guy  Lilndsley 
i  The  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father 

Mr.  A.  C.  Henderson 
Polonlua,  Xiord  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Henry  Buckler 
Claudius.  Kins  of  Denmark 

Mr.  Vaughan  Deerlns 
Laertes,  son  of  Polonlus 

Mr.  John  Alexander 
Rosencrana,  a  courtier. ....  Mr.  I>a.y  Keene 
Guildenstem,  a  courtier 

Mr.  Franklin  Salisbury 

An  actor...  Mr.  A.  C.  Henderson 

Another  Mr.   Edward  Lewers 

An  officer  Mr.  Abraham  Ivory 

A   grave  digger  Mr.   Edward  Lewers 

Another  Mr.   Charles  Jarvls 

Usric.  a  courtier  Mr.  Lawrence  Krey 

A  priest  Mr.  Thornas  Lear 

Gertrude  Miss  Agnes  Elliot  Scott 

The  player-queen.  .Miss  Helen  Van  Hooae  | 
Ophelia  Miss  Genevieve  Hamper 

As  second  performance  In  his  reper- 
'  tory  production  of  classic  and  Shakes- 
'  pearean  plays  Mr.  Robert  Mantell  last 
night  Introduced  a  Boston  audience  otice 
j  more  to  his  interpretation  of  "Hamlet."  , 
A  time  there  once  was  upon  our  stage, 
w^ien    the   casual    theatre-goer    oould  < 
I  name  with  random  ease  a  round  half 
dozen  Hamlets,  and  naming  And  them 
all  performers  of  artistry  and  well  at- 
tempted quality.     But  such   days  are 
done.    The  student  now  flicks  the  pages 
of  his  "Hamlet"  and  hurries  off  to  a 
college    where    such    dull    symbols  of 
scholarship  are  wont  to  be  cast  aside, 
at  least  are  not  compulsory.  The  burn- 
ing embers  of  an  elder  memory  alone 
can  cull  recollections  of  the  mournful 
Dane  as  played  with  dignity,  nay  maj- 
esty, by  Edwin  Booth.  For  a  generation 
of  the  present  the  staid,  almost  ascetic 
lyet  always  colored  and  poetical  elocu- 
j  tlon  of  a  Forbes-Robertson  or  the  more 
active,    burning  warmth  of  a  Walter 
Hampden  must  suffice.  And  yet  there  is 
bridge  between  old  and  new;  midway 
I  between  the  two  comes  remembered  and 
always    welcome    picturing   of  Robert 
Mantell.    His  Is  a  studied  Hamlet  that 
retains  much  from  foundations  e.'?tab- 


llshed  In'offter  ffiys,  but  which  finds  It-  ; 
self  at  times  not  unakln  to  the  simple 
ruggedness  of  Mr.  Hampden  and  the 
mellowed  beauty  of  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson.  . 

Sombre  and  mature  Is  the  Hamlet  of 
Mr.  Mantell,  a  figure  that  hesitates  and 
seems  overwhelmed  by  a  world  of  care 
and  sorrow.  Capable  of  emotion  that 
blazes  forth  and  overswells  the  heart 
as  In  the  scene  within  the  queen's 
closet,  this  Hamlet,  however,  frequents 

the  mournful,  minor  key  of  life  a*  evi- 
denced In  softly  drooping  voice. 

Last  night's  production  was  well 
rounded  and  well  schooled  In  the  tech- 
nique of  an  earlier  day.  Convention 
found  free  play;  music  and  accompany- 
ing scenes  of  emotion,  strange  move- 
ment of  lights  to  aid  stilted  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  ghost  and  many 
another  device  of  the  passing  theatre 
appeared  and  were  accepted  by  audi- 
ence rightfully  interested,  held. 

A  sundry  company  rendered  good  sup- 
port to  Mr.  M.antell.  The  Polonlus  ot 
Mr.  Deerlng  was  ample,  yet  restrained. 
Mr.  .Alexander  made  excellent  Laertes, 
a  courtier  son  to  be  admired.  Ophelia 
as  played  by  Miss  Hamper  was  very 
genuine  and  keenly  Individual.  The 
handling  of  the  mad  scones  gained  es- 
pecially from  a  fingering  that  was  light, 
deft  and  never  weird  or  uncanny. 

Mr.  Mantell'8  performance  of  Hamlet 
Is  an  Interesting,  dominating  one.  Fine 
edged,  it  can  only  be  Improved  by  a 
shortening  of  waits  perhaps  necessary, 
but  which  are  the  cause  of  some  in- 
judicious cutting.  Less  of  the  rude 
humors  of  a  grave  digger  and  more 
necessary  plotting  that  follows  the  re- 
turn of  Laertes  from  France  would  do 
much  to  smooth  roughened  portions. 


2  2. 


SAMUEL  ADAMS 

(Loquitur.) 
Here  stand  I,  In  conscious  pride — • 
Samuel  Adams  deified! 
'Twas  I  who  taught  men  to  be  free 

The  gospel  of  sweet  liberty. 
Men  placed  me  here  this  space  to  fill. 
For    here    "he'll   look   on  Bunker 
Hill"? 

This  spot  'tis  only  Just  and  fair 

Henceforth  be  known  as  "Adams 
Square." 

I,  Peleg  Priam,  wrote  this  apropos  of 
Samuel  Adams  Day.  But  as  in  front  of 
his  statue  there  has  been  placed  a 
specimen  of  nondescript  architecture — 
an  entrance  to  the  subway  obstructing 
a  view  of  Bunker  Hill,  these  two  lines 
are  not  malapropos: 

Well  done,   well  said,   thou  seest  my 
plight. 

No  Bunker  Hill,  by  Adamslght. 
Boston.  PELKQ  PRIAM. 


TO  A  CERTAIN  EXTENT,  YES.  BUT 
THERE  IS  NO  CERTAINTY 
ABOUT  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  connoisseur,  do  you  not  agree 
with  me  In  regard  to  the  new  sUnker 
skirts  that  the  flappers'  short  skirts 
are  all  right  to  a  certain  extent? 

PRBDERIQUE. 


CHESAPEAKE    AND    SHANNON  IN 

1922 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  remember  the  historical  propa- 
ganda with  which  It  was  sought  to 
grave  upon  my  yputhful  mind  tlie  then 
current  version  of  the  causation  of  the 
war  of  1812,  It  was  that  It  chiefly  lay  in 
the  Insistence  of  the  British  government 
upon  the  alleged  right  to  search  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  high  seas,  with  no 
particular  care  as  to  whether  such  ma- 
rine altitude  began  three  miles,  12  miles, 
or  at  some  other  imaginary  line  in  water 
writ,  off  shore. 

Now  comes  Prohibition  Commissioner 
Haynes,  commander-in-chief  of  certain 
of  the  armed  forces  of  thf  United  States 
under  the  now  current  constitution,  and 
orders  his  naval  forces  to  stop,  hold  up 
and  board  12  miles  from  our  shores  all 
ships  of  foreign  registry  suspected  of 
having  Illegal  liquor  stocks  on  board, 
and  demand  their  manifests,  just  as  the 
i British  cruisers  used  to  stop,  hold  up 
and  board  all  ships  of  American  registry 
suspected  of  having  deserters  from  the 
British  navy  on  board.  To  show  his  own 
conformity  to  the  present  conformity  to 
law,  established  in  large  part  by  the  leg- 
islation under  which  the  comman.ler-ln- 
chief  directs  his  departmental  war 
against  the  commerce  of  the  world,  he 
decrees  that  the  actual  demand  for  the 
manifests  of  the  suspected  ships  shall  be 
by  the  voice  of  an  officer  of  the  treasury. 
The  voice  is  Mellon's  voice,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Volstead,  .-^nd  by 
such  and  In  such  manner  is  the  revised 
version  of  the  constitution  supported  as 
an  Inspiration  to  the  people. 

The  possibilities  in  such  a  marlt^tae 
campaign  as  planned  seem  many.  As- 
sume the  case  of  a  true  British  sailor 


4j( 
« 

lantine  and  roaring  across  the  wide 
leas  filled  with  the  idea  that  Br.tann.a  : ! 
rutes  the  waves  and  that  certain  wcl  !  , 
defined  acts  by  persons  without  warrant 
visible  from  his  bridge  ^•'""""Vo  J^'^j^ 
is  such  a  one  going  t°  l^^"^^/*"  °"  ,  ' 
or  clear  away  the  starboard  battery. 

When  in  future  days  the  history  of  the 
war  of  1922  is  written  and  the  story  ot 

meeting  of  a  British.  Ch-apeake  , 
and  an  American  Shannon  told  to  the  | 

bovs  of  England,  one  can  imagine  the 
i  Sr^tion  fo  their  youthf  ul  ^  "ds  wh 

they  read  the  dying  words  of  the  gal 

lant  British  sailor: 
'•nnn't  eive  up  the  booae! 
Amherst  N.  h!  ABEl.  ADAMS. 

FROM  AN  ANNISQUAM  GUEST-BOOK 

Mv  birthland  was  ancient  Cape  Cod. 
Where  sand  underlies  all  the  sod. 
But  the  Lord  built  cape  Ann 
On  a  different  plan: 
He  here  carried  rocks  in  his  hod. 

SHE     HITS    It"W  many  HARD 
LICKAS 

(From  the  Sibley.  lU..  J°"">»';> 
our  high  school  piano  is  so  badly  out 

HrdUcka  is  the  pUnist  and  we  appre- 
ciate  her  services. 

AND  THE  EDITOR  LEFT  THE  NEXT 
MORNING 

(From  the  Aledo.  lU..  Democrat) 
Mrs    Alvin   Odeil  and   son  of  Ix.nE 
B^ch  Cal.,  who  have  been  visiting  rel- 
Beacn.  L-d.  ,  morning  to 

Barr,  at  Monmouth. 

AFTERWARDS,  YOU  CAN  GO  TO  IT 

,As  the  World  Ways: 

Motoring,  I  saw  this  sign:   ^ 


MANTELL  BEST 
IN  lACBETH' 

OPERA  HOUSE— Robert  B.  Manteli 
in  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Manteli' 


Elilot  |«>tt 
..Miss  H'-lene  Van  H' 


AVOro    ACCIDENTS  UNTIL 
AFTER  NEW  ROAD  IS 
COMPLETED 


JOSEPH  NIMSHL 


ADD  -UNNATURAL  HISTORY" 

An  the  World  Wags: 

■  I  saw  on  sept.  21  this  not.ce  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

SHARKS    SEEN    OFF  NAHANT 
TWO    ARRESTED   FOR   MURDER  OF 
LOWELL  POLICEMAN 
Ouerv    Did  sharks  swim  up  the  Mer- 
rimack river,   climb  out  on  the  bank 
rnrbUe^atally  the  P<»^emanJ^^^ 


"ALASl     WHAT  BOOTS"  (MILTON) 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Well  do  I  remember,  as  the  cooler 
wHmer  comes  upon  us  Ars  pa,r  of 
-^H  tnrmed  boots  with  gilt  letcering. 
But  I  a™  PU^-l^d  to  recall  what  was  the 
"kip"  boot  I  wore  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  attend  kitchen  dances.  It 
tr^Tneither  a  calfskin  nor  a  cowhide, 
Td  as  I  remember  it  was  considered 
superior  to  either.  Do  any  of  my  con- 
t^Porarles  know  just  What  i^was^r^^ 

Boston.  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  attention  of  the  National  Asso- 
■  \ •  r,  f^f  TTiaoDers  said  to  be  in  search 
a  motto    ?s'  cailed  to  the  following 
passag™    rom  -Macbeth"  (which  is  one 
of  the  plays  by  Shakespeare)     "I  dare  do 
tn  ^hat  may  become  a  man;  who  dares 

'°A""right"°and  alowable  alteration 
mtght  be,  "I  dare  don  all  that  may  be- 
come a  man."      p^j^jg^j^j^  FARGO. 

AND  A  BIT  Of'^ToRNITHOLOGIST 

We  called  on  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
,„„f  wppk  For  recreation  he  is-study- 
t  the  habits  of  birds.  "Whenever  a 
b"ue  ?ay  alights  on  the  rim  of  the  bird 
bath  he  utters  piercing  and  discordant 
cries'  Is  this  to  keep  other  birds  away, 
?mtlt  he  has  bathed  and  pecked  among 
Ws  eathers.  or  is  it  an  invitation  to  his 
mate:    'Come  in,_thew'ater's  cool  ? 

YES.  THEY  MAY  BITE 

As  the  World  Wags; 

When  touring,  we  have  often  been 
vi^rrned  to  "Look  Out  for  School  Chil- 
dren "but  we  never  knew  why  t  11  the 
other  day  when  we  saw  the  sign  Chil- 
dren cross  here."  w  M.  T 


MachMh  

First  "Wit'-h....  „-ir>«    ^ 

Second  Wltct  •'••••*Vu.g  Theresa  CnlMi" 

Th-.rH  Witch  l"^^""  Henrtfrscm 

Piin'-an  Lindsley 

Malcolm  ^.     •  •  i.-   Keene 

I^nTiox.  .  ■  ■  ■.'liBVankiiTi  SalWlmvy 

A  Sergeant..... -x   Henry  Buckler 

Ro's  "^".Vanshnn  DeeHna  , 

Bafiqno   Deaver  Storer 

■■.'.Miss"  Violet  Howard  , 

I^lennce   -Edwarrt  Lewers 

A  Porter  Alexaiiiler 

MaoflufI  ...1  Jj,     TOjprpsa  Colhurn 

A  Gentlewoman...,  Miss  '^^^^^^^^  hewers 

Pirst  Mnnlerer.  .  Frinklln  Salisbnry 

Second  Murderer  '         gut  Hawks 

First  Appant.on  vriis  GeorKln  Von 

Second  Ai.pant,on  ^  •  ■  -^^1,;"  j^f.^i e  J^mcs 

Third  .apparition   Abraham  Ivory 

An  Officer  •   Frank  Barry 

ta?y"  M°Icbeth.'.'.V:  i .'mIs^  'Genevleye  Hamper 
Mr  Manteli  won  a  triumph  last  even- 
ing m  Macbeth.  From  the  firsf  moment 
of  his  appearance  before  the  ancient 
dames'  upon  the  heath,  there  was  a 
tSk  of  electricity  in  the  air  that  com- 
m^unicated  itself  to  actors  and  aud.enc. 
al.ke  The  house  was  well  filled  with 
Tcrowd  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  opera 
in  numbers  an  in  dress,  far  surpassing 
n  size  any  other  during  the  present  en- 
ga'ement  What  drew  the  unwonted 
fhr°onT  who  can  say?  Was  It  knowledge 
of  Mr^' Roosevelt's  profound  admiraUon 

i-r^-Sr^-^^—v:^ 
tH^^^cifLa^riitrethS^n^^q^^ 

the  play   is  seen  unfrequently   In  re- 

irrtsivs .  V  ^^^^^ 

kindness  to  deeds  of  derring  ao 
Manteli  had  a  voice  }^12Vm  range 
„„ision;  his  °fj"tas  felt  by  allj 

than  usual,  a  tire  n  ,  nerhaps  hasl 
throughout  \^ll^,\^Tr^o\.rn  audi- 
a  particular  aPPeal  to  a 

ence,  because,  m  atiait^° 
tery  of  words.  Shakespeare  he 
unusual  element  of  the  pia.> 
and  well-contrived.  ^^^^ 
An  evening  of  ^f'^'^^""^  ^eat 
whose  memory  goes  ^f^^^  '^^^  joy 

actors  of  the  ^J^^S'^^^'f  ^"/those  who 
spontaneously  expressea  uy 
were  new  to  such  things. 


you  arrange  a"  th^^  ^^.^y  ^'ord, 

maximum  feel  thaCthey 

and  thus  make  t^e  actors  ^^^^^^^ 

are   speaking  to   the  ^^^^ 
advantage— or  at         wor  , 

cannot  improve  °"  >7"        _  •  you 

ever  little  they  may  Uke  It  ^  ^ 

wUl  at  fir^t  «»^«^|.^^n^fhing^n  shake 
the  production  that  notnm» 

afterwards."       ^^.^  .ctore  learn  their 
It  U  futile  to  mak«  t^ey  have  learned 
^^L^'art'th;  r^'J^Jitions  on  the  stage; 
^t^3^Tua^ly"futile  to  interrupt  sc^n^ 

S^S^btfal^ranr^on  spoken 

about  afterwards.  ^^^.^ 
,     •n.t  a  thing  Is  wrong  ana 
'  taZ  exactly  how  to  «et  it  right  say 

:  ^^t^^fhlnrt'  dTV^-i^r  the  actor 

'     F£Tc;^rfn^r  th-af  ^^^^^^ 

Stl^ed.^  TyoT  c/nnot  help  lUm. 

Bcrlbed  as     the  very  „ 
oommon-sense  artof^produclngr. 

MUSIC  NOTES 
I,e.poldo  Ca^sone  ^as  f  d  the  -'^age 

much  about— Rossini/' 


01  liiial)raye;-  no  anffw  .  -  .  a  non- 
sense! I  don't  go  alone.  Papa,  and 
mamma  go  with  me." 

-THE  CASE  OF  ZELIB 
There  Is  Zolie,  a  chambermaid  fa  a 
highly  respectable  house.  She  Is  20 
years  old,  and  was  wholly  different 
from  Octave  Mlrbou's  too  famous 
chambermaid.  She  was  dutiful,  honest, 
worthy  of  confldenoe.  But  the  oinema 
has  done  its  deadly  work.  Certain  film 
plays  have  taught  her  that  a  pretty  girl, 
who  wishes  to  be  coquettishly  dressed 
witliout  great  expense  and  without  loss 
of  honor  can  run  in  "grande  toilette 
to  dances  and  cinemas.  She  lives  In 
Paris  on  the  sixth  floor  and  Is  free  most 
every  evening.  Now  she  helps  herself 
to  her  mistress's  silk  stockings,  ele- 
(«nt  shoes,  model  dreasea.  oosOy  rwr«, 

^fashionable  hats.     '^''^  .^^"if' rfV 
'/raws  attention  and  t-^^s  of  It^  To  ^ 

head  and  said  in  a.  w w  v o 
L°rn.'°Z:^'or;oTo^u°tr4hePoUce 
court  awaits  you  " 


Constantinople,  with  the  Grand  Turk 
throwing  his  handkerchief  eA.  her. 

■Wtthelm    Klenzl    has    completed  as 
©pera,  "Hans,  the  Dreamer. 

The  Frankfort  Opera  Housejrtll  hrtng  I 
«r?hU  season  Debussy's  "Martyrdom 
^  Safnt  Sebastian,"  Moussorgskya 
?4hov^tlchina,"  Ravel's  ^^Span  sh 
Hour"  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  ^^In 
Tem^"  and  Offenbach's  "Blue  Beard. 

A  new  opera  hy  Siegfried  Wagner  will 
l^produced  at  Schwerln  this  month. 

toatta  Bllanclonl  as  Tosoa  lost  her 
voice  at  the  Quirlno,  Rome,  early  In  the 
iwt  act  of  Pucclnl-s  opera.    The  ^r- 
was  lowered.    Adele  Fahlnanl,  who 
was  In  the  audience,  took  her  place. 


Bo^eyearsagoaWend  of  Mr  rXit 
Bernard  Shaw  ^/"t^^^Theatre.  Dublin, 
accepted  by  the  ^^^ey  Theatr^ 
Mr.  Shaw  was  asked  by  his  m  ^^^^^ 
give  some  hints  as  to  how 
|ut  the  play  into  rehearsa^^  Mr. 

^newered  by  .t«»'r/^,*^"^hat    the  aim 
^If    produced    plays,    wh   ^  ^^^^ 

Bhould  be.  what  should  be  a  ^^^^ 
Iptte*  h*s  been  publlsnea  ^  he 

leit-*  aprvlce  Annual.    What  "o 

League  °f  ^""^ r"^-  Bonder*!  by  ama- 
wrote  might  well  be  P  "  ^^j^nal  pro- 
teur  societies;  and  the  Pr  ^ 

fiucers.  expert  as  they  ar». 
Interested.  attack  on  the 

Mr.  Shaw  beg  ns  by  an  a 

'C^.^^%°Ld\t^etlar  honors.' 

'^.he  'eginning  and  end  of  the ^bus^^ 

«ess.f«.m  the  author  3  point^^^  ^ 

the  art  of  "?^^^"|re  happening  to  real 
that  real  things  are  ^^^^^  ^ 


At  the  American  Conservatory.  Pon 
talnebleau.  first  prizes  for  organ  P^ 
tag  were  awarded  to  Julian  WilUams 
S  Newcastle.  Pa.,  and  Norman  C^e- 
Jephcott  of  Rhinebeck.  N.  T.  Mrs. 
Virginia  Carrlngton  Thomas  of  Hart- 
ford  Ct.,  and  Hugh  MacArnls  of  New 
S  took  second  prizes.  The  competi- 
tors played  Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue 

in  D  minor.   

A  facsimile  of  the  autograph  score  of 
Wagner's  'Mastersingers.'  which  is  at 
Nuremberg,  will  be  published. 

"ilam'zelle  Nltouche"  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Theatre  Antolne.  Paris. 

The  Colonne  concerts.  Paris,  will  be- 
on  Oct   21  at  5  o'clock.    The  Sun- 
fay  conceris  win  be  at  2:30  P.  M.  Tick- 
ets for  24  public  rehearsals  Saturday 
morning  will  cost^mjrancs. 

Rhene-Baton  aTd  Andre  Caplet  will 
conduct  the  Pasdeloup  concerts  In 
Paris,  which  begin  on  Oct.  7. 

Julian  Tiersot  iT^h^author  of  ■'Music 
In  Moliere  s  Comedies."  just  Pubh^hed 
in  Paris.  Castil-Blaze's  "Moliere. 
Musician."  In  two  stout  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1852.  Is  full  of  entertaining 
gossip 


MISS  MARTINE  AND  THE 

CHAUFFEUR 

_i        I    vr^    a     Miss  Martlnex,  18 
fixample  No.   3.     "uss  excellent 
vears   old.   belonging    to   an  e^'C^"^" 

'^KtdMrt  ra^-r  rVofM 

rf^a^ryrnf^Z-urur^^  ^-rs 

-trns^^^hicrth^/^H^^^^^^ 

«f  the  most  grac  ous  ornaments.  me 

Jltr  sir  Sit.  i.-.i..t  i«  >•  "  'f 

is  the  good  of  all  this  lussi  ^ 
Picture  shows  with  me  and  you  U  see 
?^at  things  happen  this  way.  Marry 
a  man  in  one's  own  station?  That  s  an 
old  prejudice,  dear  parentsl  You  are 
deoldedly  not  In  the  swim. 

And  the  archbishop  concludes  by  say 
ing:    '^hat  does  the  reader  think  of 
Ihlse  three  examples?    It  h'^'l^^^^^ 
'reflect  and  draw  conclusions.  Fathers 
and  mothers,   look  out  for  poisonous 


To  your  star  actor  a  part 
people.  .  •  •  ^"  ^.  hataiUe;  the  play 
18  a  mere  oheval  ^f^J'^Jfa  mounting- 

often  give  much  better  rei^^  g„<5<,eS3  of 
than  Star  casts.    .    •    •  ^j,e  fact 

the  Abbey  Theatre  ^as  oue         ^  ; 
that  When  it  begar  none  ot  the 
^as    worth     twopence    a  ^^^^^^ 
ordinary  fashionable  purpos  ^^^^^^ 
aome  of  them  can  now  ho  ^^^^^ 
audience  In  the  hollow     ^^^^^jy  ^ 
They  were  held  down        audience  be- 
formulae  of  ^"?^^'^^„g'  were  happening 
lleve  that  real  tMngs  ^^^^^^ 
to  real  people.     They        ^^^^        ^^e , 

tricks."    ^%/%,'^o%  you  sit  down  to  | 
producer:     W  heiore  >  .^^,^5^ 
?he  manuscript  of  >  o-^r  P'  y 
out  all  the  sta«e  business   B  ^  , 

Know  where  every  fP«4<=^^o„vey.  and 
lCe"thf  cha^  are  to  be  and  where  | 


A  SIN&ULAR  ARTICLE  ABOUT 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CINEMA 
ON  FRENCH  YOUTHS 

Sebastlen  Herscher,  archbishop  of 
liodlcea.  formerly  Bishop  of  Langres. 
-l^Hes  for  Les  Annales  (Paris)  an  ar-  ! 
I5cle  showing  the  evil  Influence  on  the 
young  of  corrupting  film  plays  that 
ehould  deservedly  be  censured.  He 
elves  several  "Shocking  examples  "  but 
he  writes  in  a  manner  that  leads  one 
to  think  the  good  archbishop's  sense  of 
humor  IS  not  strongly  developed 

He  tells  the  sad  story  of  Gaston  ^, 
a    10-year-old    child    of   an  excellent 
family      The  whole  neighborhood  ad- 
SS^ed  his  fresh  appearance,  his  large 
^yes,  frank  and  wide  open,        oof '^"^ 
eood    humor,    his    irreproachable  b^- 
Itvior    Today  he  is  pale,  his  eyes  have 
their  candor,  he  Is  hmsque  disre- 
spectful, disobedient,  quarrelsome  and 
tezv    He  has  taken  to  thieving,  visiting 
his  mother's  purse,  not  respecting  the 
Tunch  boxe«  and  purses  of  his  scliool- 
Inates     Whv  this  change?  Gaston  him 
Telf  explains  it.  ".Since  I  have  been  go- 
f^L   to   the   -movies'   I   am   no  longer 
^  }a    nh    n?"     When    his  masters 
femonsr-^  wUh  him  on  his  bad  choice 


There  la  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  certain  films,  shown  in 
smaU  totns  and  In  cheap  theatres  con- 
trolled by  Illiterate  men,  is  bad.  *or 
tunately  the  unexceptional  films  serious 
and  comic  are  In  the  great  majority. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  speaks 
of   the   Influence   of   moving   Piotures  1 
"Whether  ot  imaginary  occurrences  or 
of  real  events,  especially  over  youthful 
minds."  as  weU  nigh  Incalculable. 

'•An  investigation  recently  conducted 
m  Chicago,  involving  3000  school  chil- 
dren, showed  that  only  13  per  ^fnt.  of 
the  whole  number  were  not  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  cinema  theatres  Of 
ihe  remaining  87  per  cent.,  none  visited 
the  theatre  less  than  once  a  week  regti- 
larly    and  many  were  in  the  habit  of 
S  tvery  day.    The  sum  of  money 
wSey  spent  in  this  way  in  the  course  of 
a  year  reached  an  astonishing  total.  A 
similar  state  of  affairs  exists  praotlcally 
everywhere  today.     There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  In  fact,  that  the  younis 
generation.  In  whose  hands  lies  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  the  race,  must  neces- 
sarily have  Us  whole  outlook  on  life 
moulded  and  directed  to  a  great  extent 
by  what  it  sees  on  the  screen.    In  these 
circumstances,  the  older  generation  can- 
not look  on  with  folded  hands  and  al- 
low this  new  force  it  has  unleashed  to 
work  Its  own  salvation  without  super- 
v^on. 


PERSONAL 

Messrs  Guymaier  and  Lee  Pattlson 
have  been  playing  music  for  two 
pianos  in  the  chief  cities  of  Australia 
and  at  Hobart.  Tasmania.  Their  suc- 
cess has  been  great.  The  ,nowspaper8 
of  Sydney  published  uncommonly  In- 
telligent and  appreciative  reviews ,  of 
the  concerts. 

Lea  Annales  (Paris)  tells  a.  story 
about  Jules  LemaKre  that  we  had  not 
seen  before  In  print  He  went  before 
the  committee  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
calse  to  read  a  new  play.  After  he  had 
^r^d'the'^flrst  act  he  looked  about  him. 
.then  to  the  amazement  of  h  »  "eare 
he  rose,  put  his  '"anuscript  in  h.s  bag 
and  saying:  "I  don't  w>sh  to  hor«  yo^ 
further,"  walked  out  and  took  nis  plo^!' 
to  the  Renals.^ance^^eatre. 

It  18  mterestlng^fo  recall  that  the  act 
from  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  de 
rives  his  authority  to  "eense  pla>s  ^a. 
passed  during    Walpole's    admm  sti^% 
Hon  as  the  result  of  Henry  1'  iel>'>n.- 


.    I         i-Kpi  "f    ll'.r    i.Kl  I  Mill.    ••.  -l- 

actlns  crowded  audiences  to  the  Hay- 
arket  for  Its  run  of  50  nlRhts,  the  caat 
iliis  termed  "The  Great  Mogul's  Com- 
iny  of  Comedians."  The  attack  proved 
sry  Railing  to  the  covctnmt'nt,  and  In 
•)lt<>  of  groat  opposition  tha  act  was 
HKsi^d  In  1787,  decreeing  that  no  play 
lould  be  produced  which  had  not  pre- 
tously  been  licensed  by  tho  Lord 
hainberlain.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 


Tiaurence  Irving,  playwright  (the 
[anchestor  Guardian).  Judging  from 
is  play  "Richard  Lovelace"  his  cap- 
city  for  playwritlnB  was  not  negligible. 

haven't  seen  or  read  "Peter  the 
treat."  which  was  performed  38  times 
t  the  Lyceum  In  1898.  but  it  must  be 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  tlrnt  1 
ras  talking  to  an  old  friend  of  Henry 
rvlng — a  man  well  known  then  in  Man- 
hester  life — and  he  told  me  of  an  In- 
erestlng  experience.  He  had  been  to 
ee  Irving  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  after 
,  performance,  ana  Irving  was  very 
uU  of  a  play,  "Peter  the  Great,"  which 
-Is  b6y  Laurence  had  written.  So 
rving  went  to  his  bedroom  and  brought 
lown  the  play  to  read  to  his  old  erony. 
t  was  wonderful;  my  Informant  a,ssured 
ne  that  he  let  his  cigar  go  out;  It  was 
Tingnlflcent.  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
>sted,  and  "Is  It  In  prose  or  In  verse?" 

t  asked.  He  paused  and  considered. 
"Well.  now4"  he  said,  "you  know  there 
we  were,  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  friendly  together,  you  kno'v — 
and  I  really  don't  know  which  It  was. 
But  It  was  splendid  stuff." 


\'  ev-nlng  |  nfqtie,  tVien  In  glowingr  splendor  he' hap 

young  pei'i  'P*-  loose  a   new   Intoxloant   upon  the 

11. . I   even  the   i  '  .  i    iM  ii  ii  iworld.    The  values  of  romance  are  as 

would  keep  them  from  squeezing  hands,  fl^ed  as  the  characters  of  the  old  Ital- 
And  they  would  be  quite  right,  bless  (.,„  comedla  del'  arte,  but  the  posslblll- 
thein.  Gather  ye  cinema  tfoses  while  ye  ties  of  fresh  vision  about  them  are  In- 
msy.     These  fade  as  quickly  as  any  onUe  and  reassuring  thAt  romance  shall 


WHO  REMEMBERS? 

(For  The  Sunday  Herald) 
Don't  Imagine  folks  forget 
Those   who   pleased    them   In  their 
youth. 

Actors  are  remembered  yet. 

Less  renewed  than  Edwin  Booth. 
Let  me  venture  one  remark — 

Listen  to  the  quick  reply — 
Who  remembered  Annie  Clark? 
1  do."    "I  do."    "So  do  I." 

Though  we  seldom  hear  today 

Dear  old  William  Warren's  name, 
Most  of  us  can  truly  say. 

Our  regard  remains  the  same. 
Barron,  Crisp  and  Norris  too 

Flourished  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Who  remember  them?  Do  you% 
I  do."  "I  do."  "So  do  I." 

Smith,  LeMoyne,  familiar  names, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  well  we  know  her, 
Mary  Cary,  Amy  Ames, 

Laura  Phillips,  Susie  Cluer, 
Burrows,  Nolan,  Carlos,  Ring, 

Stevenson,  McClarnin,  too. 
Who  has  heard  Jack  Mason  sing?  • 
"I  have."    "I  have,  haven't  you?" 

"Pinafore"  made  folks  sit  tip, — 

Bright,  melodlotis  and  clean, — 
Lizzie  Harold's  Buttercup, 

Marie  Wainwrighfs  Josephine. 
Dainty  Sadie  Martlnot, 

Wilson's  pompous  K.  C.  B. 
Who  amongst  you  saw  that  show? 

"We  did."  "We  did.''    "So  did  we." 

1  Peeling  loath  to  quit  bo  soon, 
I  One  more  query  let  me  try. 

Who  recalls  "The  Silver  Spoon?" 
"I  do."   '1  do."    "So  do  I." 

QUINCT  KILBT. 


others.  | 
FINE  MUSIC  FOR  FINE  THEMES 

More  seriously,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  new  big  pictures  demand  music 
which  need  not  be  "high-brow.''  but 
must  have  some  quality  of  nobility.  I 
allude  to  those  Alms  of  which  the  set- 
ting Is  placed  In  Nineveh  and  Tyre, 
Byzantium  and  Babylon;  of  which  the 
story  deals  with  the  clash  of  armies,  the 
sway  of  dynasties,  the  growth  of  peo- 
ples. 

These  matters  call  for  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. You  cannot  adequately^  ac- 
company the  chariot  races  In  '"The 
Queen  of  Sheba"  with  Mr.  Irving  Ber- 
lin's "Settle  Down  In  a  One-Horse 
Town,"  delightfully  though  that  melody 
suits  the  tale  of  a  village  where  there  is 
only  a  single  cob.  The  loves  of  Sheba, 
of  Theodora,  of  Cleopatra,  hardly  go 
with  accounts  of  their  own,  or  anybody 
else's.  "Coal-black  Mammy."  Charging 
elephants  bringing  the  walls  of  Babylon 
literally  about  their  knees  'do  so  less 
adequately  to  the  tune  of  Shuttle 
Along."  If  the  n\m  Is  going  to  recon- 
struct history  there  Is  a  chance  for  the 
modern  composer  on  a  big  scale. 

At  present  cinema  conductors  place 
great  reliance  upon  the  Fifth  Symphc^ny 
of  Beethoven,  of  which  the  opening 
notes  represent  "Pate  knocking  upon 
the  Door,"  and  the  same  composer  s 
Overture  to  Corlolanus.  They  make 
great  use  of  the  latter  In  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  unfor- 
tunately stopping  short  at  the  dlvlite 
second  subject,  and  switching  oft  on  to 
such  comparative  rubbish  as  the  late 

Signor  Tostl's  "For  Evjsr  «t»4  for  Ever." 
Whereas  If  ever  a  scene  called  for 
Beethoven's  healing  power  It  Is  that 
hospital  scene  at  Lourdes. 

JAMES  AOATB. 


not  become  a  tawdry  draggle-tail. 


"What  a  jolly  and  a  merry  world 
would  this  be,  may  it  please  your 
worships,  but  for  that  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want, 
grief,  discontent,  melancholy,  large 
jointures,  impositions  and  lies!" 

General  delivery  in  allerton 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  end  of  my  ice  bill  in  Allerton  I 
read:  "Please  Report  Any  Failure  to 
Deliver  Ice  or  Dissatisfaction." 

Newton  Centre.  MEDICO. 


ONE  MIGHT  ALMOST  CALL  HIM 
RETICENT 

(From  the  Paoa,  111..  Palladium) 
At  the  hospital  the  wounded  man  re- 
fused while  alive  to  make  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  stabbing  affray 
or  to  give  out  the  name  of  his  as- 
sailant. He  made  no  post-mortem  state- 
ment, it  is  said. 


JAZZ,  BEETHOVEN,  AND  THE 
APOCALYPSE:   MUSIC  FOR 
FILM  PLAYS 

(From  the  Lon<lon  Dally  Chronicle) 
Music,  In  the  cinema.  Is  half  the  bat- 
tle; It  puts  the  spectator  Into  the  mood 
to  receive  emotion.  But  Just  as  In  life 
there  Is  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to 
dance  so.  In  the  cinema,  there  is  a  time 
lor  different  kinds  of  music.  There  Is 
a  time  for  the  jazz  and  a  time  for 
Beethoven. 

Let  not  the  reader  mock!  Like 
Mollere's  pickle-merchant  who  had  been 
speaking  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  It,  the  cinema-goer  listens  to 
a  deal  of  good  muslo  without  being  put 
off  by  the  fact  that  It  is  good  music. 
He  entertains  the  classics  unawares. 

At  a  recent  screen-show  I  heard  In 
succession  the  "Spring"  section  from  | 
Grieg's  music  to  "Peer  Gynt,"  the  fa- 
mous Rachmaninoff  Prelude — of  whlcl> 
by  the  way,  some  pianos  are  so  tired  j 
that  when  I  tried  It  on  one  in  Bayswater 
recently  the  Instrument  went  on  strike 
and  refused  to  utter  a  note — the  great 
love-song  from  "Samson  and  Delilah," 
Schubert's  "Serenade,"  Handel's 
"Largo,"  the  brilliant  overture  to  Wag- 
ner's "Rienzl,"  the  swan-song  of  Salnt- 
Saens  to  which  Pavlova  used  to  die  so 
exquisitely,  and  that  old  Nocturne  of 
Chopin  which  begins  pom-pom  (pause) 
pom-pom  (little  pause)  pe-e-e.  Every 
schoolgirl  whose  parents  have  paid  a 
guinea  for  13  lessons  knows  the  one  I 
mean. 

The  point  about  this  program  Is 
that  it  helped  almost  aa  much  as  the 
picture  Itself  to  all  that  clearing  of 
tliroats.  wiping  of  spectacles  and  blow- 
ing of  noses,  which  Is  the  sure  sign  of  a 


PEACE  HAS  ITS  HEROES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  midst  of  packing  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  pressing  engagement  with  tl;ie 
Sheik  of  Araby,  we  at  last  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  tell  you  that  A. 
Braver  Son  and  Company  do  "Horse- 
shoeing in  the  rear"  in  Hampden  street, 
Roxbury. 

We  present  arms  aghast  at  the  reck- 
less abandon  of  this  Superman  and 
trust  that  he  will  not  receive  a  present 
of  hoofs  in  the  performance  of  this  deli- 
cate operation.       SCOTS  WHA  HAE. 

Boston. 


A  TRULY  NATIONAL  THEATRE 

(The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum) 
Now  that  Mr.  Dance's  cheque  (helped 
by  a  vigorous  effort  by  Lady  fJunard) 
gives  the  "Old  Vic."  time  to  breathe 
again,  wo  shall  all,  I  hope,  begin  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  regarding  it  for 
what  It  Is — the  true  National  Theatre. 
It  Is  that  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  work 
in  Shakespeare  and  the  classical  drama, 
but  by  a  great  popular  acclaim  of  merit. 
Many  must  feel  that  there  is  no  audi- 
ence in  London  to  be  compared  with  a 
typical  "house"  at  the  "Old  Vic." — none 
so  completely  and  happily  absorbed  In 
the  spectacle,  so  devoted  to  the  honor 
of  the  theatre,  and  so  characteristic  of 
the  whole  play-going  public.  No  west- 
end  theatre  establishes  this  magical  cor- 
respondence between  stage  and  audi- 
torium, or  can  hope  to  awake  It.  It  Is 
an  "Intellectual  thing"  unborn  from  the 
|drama  of  amusement.  So  that  in  effect, 
|while  the  memorial  committee  has  been 
looking  far  and  wide  for  the  money 
to  build  Its  Shakespeare  Theatre,  tha 
jdesired  place  has  all  the  while  been 
igTowlng  under  its  nose.  Is  It  not  pos- 
jsible  for  it  at  the  last  hour  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  (with  reserves.  If  It  pleas- 
es. In  favor  of  Stratford  or  any  promis- 
ing scheme  of  Shakespearean  festivals) 
make  the  "Old  Vic"  safe  with  an  ade- 
quate endowment?  For  we  all  know 
'that,  ,for  all  it  achieves,  the  com- 
pany Is  a  very  hard-worked  and  not  a 
highly-paid  one,  and  that  Mr.  Dance's 
generosity  merely  staves  off  a  satas- 
itrophe.  These  are  the  days  of  Insurance. 
Why  not  take  out  the  "Old  Vlo's" 
"policy"  and  have  done  with  It? 

ROMANCE  IN  THE  THEATRE 

(Dally  Telesraph.  London) 
Rostand,  the  last  of  the  old  romantics, 
used  verse,  color,  and  every  device  of 
the  craftsman-playwright;  but  not  this 
bag  of  tricks,  but  romance,  was  his 
mistress  when  he  left  out  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  Irrational  magic 
of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerao";  and  In  the 
new  romance  the  bag  of  tricks  must 
always  be  kept  in  its  place,  subservient 
to  the  spirit  of  romance.  We  speak  of 
the  "new"  romance,  and  romance  is 
never  new;  that  is  why  It  Is  so  difficult 
to  think  of  a  romantic  play  In  modern 
dress.  Romance  has  values  which  are 
not  fluid.  They  have  been  settled  by 
time,  and  the  case  against  romance  in 
modem  clothing  is  that  our  modern 
points  of  view  are  all  "unstuck."  The 
romantlo  play  Is  not  the  controversial 
play,  and  while  we  have  points  of  view 
about  modem  life  we  accept  universally 
the  great  truths  of  chivalry  as  things 
too  deeply  rooted  In  the  past  to  be  the 
occasions  of  differences.  What  Is  nei* 
Is  the  vision  of  each  new  author  con- 
cerning romance,  his  choice  of  symbols 
of  old  time  or  of  no  time,  and  his  Indi- 
vidual management  of  them.  Then,  If 
he  has  seen  with  ecstasy,  and  if  in  the 
translation  of  his  vision  into  terms  of 
the  theatre  he  Is  the  master  of  his  tech- 


OLD  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  an  octogenarian  with  six  years  over 
the  line,  having  a  good  memory  of  the 
old  times  in  Boston,  I  was  much  pleased 
in  reading  about  Quincy  Tufts's  store, 
where  I  could  always  get  any  imusual 
article  not  to  be  found  In  much  larger 
shops.    Close  by  Quincy  Tufts  was  a 
similar  small  shop  kept  by  Thomas  O. 
Atkins,   who  when   he   died   left  over 
$100, 000  as  a  result  of  his  thrift  and 
business  ability.    Not  far  south  of  these 
shops  was  a  small  store  of  wall  paper 
kept  by  Charles  Cook.    This  store  was 
rather  unusual,  as  wall  paper  was  often 
sold  by  dealers  in  crockeryware,  though 
no  one  could  account  for  any  association 
of  the  two  commodities.    My  father,  who 
was  a  wholesale  dealer  and  Importer  of 
glass,  china  and  crockeryware.  always 
ha<l  a  stock  of  wall  paper  on  hand,  as 
did  others  in  his  business.    His  store  for 
the  last  25  years  of  his  life  was  at  No.  'ii 
Central  street.    The  next  store  was  a 
"Botanical  Drug"  store,  kept  by  B.  O. 
&  G.  C.  Wilson.     To  my  amazement, 
during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  Bos- 
ton, I  saw  in  a  street  car  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  remedy  by  B.  O.  &  G.  C.  Wil- 
son.   They  gave  my  father  some  "Neu- 
ropathic Drop.s"  and  some  "Peristaltic 
Pills"  with  a  lump  of  Turkish  rhubarb, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  carried  them  in  i 
his   pocket    he   would   never   be  sick. 
.   .   .   I    wonder    If   those    who  knew 
Quincy  Tufts  ever  passed  by  Grace  Dun- 
lop's  tobacco  shop.    It  was  on  Theatre 
alley,    between    Federal    and  Franklin 
streets.     I  used  to  rush  ^hrough  this 
narrow  alley  when  a  child  of  nine  years, 
I  in  a  delirious  frenzy  of  fear  of  the  more 
than  life-sized  figure  of  an  Indian  beside 
I  Grace  Dunlop's  door.    Ho  was  reaching 
over  the  narrow  walk  with  a  threaten- 
1  ing  fist  lifted  high.     I  liked  the  fear 
that  was  not  really  fear.     This  alley 
made  a  short  cut  toward  my  father's 
store.    No  one  has  ever  written  about 
the  Boston  cries,  night  and  day.  Be- 
ginning with  Andrew  Jackson,  I  have 
lived  through  21  presidential  terans,  with 
Harding  as  the  22d,  and  observation  has 
had  a  good  ally  with  memory  from  my 
fourth  year. 

West  Roxbury.  E.  F.  A. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  an  article  by 
Arlo  Bates  about  Boston  cries  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Magazine. — 
Ed. 


"TORSHENCE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  child  my  father  spoke 
to  me  affectionately  as  "torchence," 
adding  the  remark  "you  and  I  are  both 
torshence."  As  he  was  the  youngest 
member  of  his  family  and  I  was  his 
youngest  child,  I  have  supposed  the. 
word  to  mean  the  baby  or  youngest 
of  the  family,  and  this  opinion  is  con- 
fii  med  >y  another  who  remembers  hear- 
ing the  term.  As  there  is  nothing  re- 
sembling it  in  the  dictionary  (however 
one  chooses  to  spell  the  word)  and  all 
references  seem  to  have  their  origin  on 
th«  Cape,  it  would  appear  to  be  strictly 
a  Cape  Clod  expression. 

JOSEPHINE  M.  CROCKER. 

Marston's  Mills. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  the  la.st  born  of  twelve  children, 
mostly  boys.  The  word  "torshence," 
sometimes  coupled  with  "baby"  ("baby 
torshence")  was  used  by  all  my  elders  as 
a  terW>  of  endearment  wiienover  they 
would  cuddle  or  make  of  me,  particu- 
larly when  I  had  been  teased  Into  a 
burst  of  tears  or  temper.  It  was  used 
more  especially  In  the  sense  that  we 
use  "cry  baby"  to  our  children,  a  sort 
of  teasing,  loving  word,  for  which  It 
Is  difficult  to  find  a  synonym  In  the 
English  language.  Like  the  word 
"cruelize,"  It  was  In  common  u.S6  on 
the  Cape  and  I  presume,  like  the  pov- 
erty grass  and  beach  plum  bushes,  In- 
diglnous  to  the  soil.  I  dou.bt  if  "torsh- 
ence" or  "cruelize,"  can  be  found  in 
the  English  dictionaries,  but  they  are 
good  form  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Cape  Codder.  My  family  has  a  strain 
of  Indian  blood  in  its  veins  which  may 
account  for  its  semi-civilized  condition 
and  the  survival  of  this  word  from  the 
tongue  of  its  remote  ancestors. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  "Aspinet" 
I  will  say  that  the  etymologist  would 
tell   him   that  no   word  of   the  native 
Indian   language  'is   spoken   or  under- 1 
stood  In  the  land  where  tils  namesake  | 
once  ruled  most  royally  (for  an  Indian),  j 
But    still    down    around    the    shifting ' 
dunes  of  Nawsett  may   be  heard  the 
melodious  word  "torshence"  which  the 
dusky  Indian  squaw  cooed  to  her  little 
papoose    many    centuries    ago    as  she 
tucked  him  into  his  moss-lined  swing- 
ing cradle. 

And  in  spite  of  the  etymologist  the 
quahog  and  tautog  and  a  host  of  other 
Indian  words  still  survive  and  are  do- 
ing a  thriving  business  for  some  of 
Cape  Cod's  younger  sons. 

BABY  TORSHENCE. 
Harwiohport.  , 


A  STUDY  IN  EUGENICS 

(From  the  Peoria  Transcript) 
Alice     Margaret     Swearengen,  born 
Sept.  10,  to  Walter  J.  and  Ralph  ,M. 
Swearengen,  900  Knoxville  avenue,  flrsi 
child. 


HE  PROBABLY  LIVES  IN  A  FLAT. 
HOW  MANY  LITTLE  SHARPS  ARE 
THERE? 

"C.  Sharp  Minor:  organist  and  com- 
poser; one  of  the  highest  salaried  mu- 
sicians in  New  York." 

HOME   FROM   A   FOREIGN  SHORE 

(From  the  New  Tork  Tribune) 
Sir:  Since  Mr.  J.  Throckmorton 
Gush's  return  from  the  other  side  his 
living  room  has  become  "the  lounge," 
where  he  has  his  after-dinner  demi- 
tasse  ^gingerly  and  unenthusiastically 
served  by  Olsen.  Formerly  this  heavy- 
handed  retainer,  under  the  title  of 
Wanda,  used  to  plump  down  a  full  cup 
under  his  left  elbow  at  the  dinner 
table. 

New  York  has  changed  under  Mr. 
Cush's  broadened  vision.  The  surface 
cars  have  turned  into  trams;  stalls 
for  the  music  hall  or  variety  he  buys 
at  a  booking  office,  and  when  he  In- 
advertently, or  otherwise,  jostles  some 
one  in  a  tube  crush  he  beams  patroniz- 
ingly upon  his  victim  and  Bays:  "I'm 
sorry  r*  ^iB. 

'Merchant  of  Venice"  Gives 
Joy  to  Large  Audience 


OPERA  HOUSE>— Robert  B.  Manteil  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice."  Cast: 

SaUrTno  Frauilin  Salisbury 

s»  anio  Ve^yet  Storer 

Antonio  ■  Vaughan  Deering 

R.ffi^saT  MlOT  violet  Howard 

OM  olbbi)  Henry  Buckler 

Lau^ceiot  oot>bo  ."^eT^^ 

Dake  of " V^ce.'.V.  .V.  Henry  Buckler 

NeHBsa  Miss  Therlsa  Colburn 

?"'fca       Miss  Violet  Hall  Calne 

Portia   MlBS  Genevieve  Hamper 

Tu  tlirongs  of  happy  youth  and  their  > 
accompanying  elders  Mr.  Manteil  I 
brought  yesterday  aftemooa  a  Shyloolsl 

only  little  lower  than  his  admlroble  Mac- 
beth of  the  evening  before.  To  those  of 
more  mature  years  came  swarming 
memories  of  Booth  and  Irving,  Forbes- 
Robertson  and  Tree,  Mansfield,  Sothem 
and  Otis  Skinner,  of  dear  Ellen  Terry 
or  captivating  Ada  Rehan,  or  the  dimp- 
ling smile  of  Julia  Marlowe.  Mr.  Man- 
tell  stood  far  above  his  fellows  In  the 
cast;  he  had  another  voice  for  his 
Shylock  and  another  face  than  those 
heard  and  seen  earlier  In  the  week  in 
his  other  parts.  He  had  a  well  con- 
ceived and  well  executed  idea  of  the 
Jew,  in  which  many  deft  bits  of  char-  : 
acterization  and  business  served  him] 
admirably.  He  knew  how  to  make  the| 
most  of  hands  and  eyes. 

Miss  Hamper's  face  Is  often  a  mask": 
behind  which  emotions  are  concealed,  ] 
but  at  moments  she  lets  shine  through 
the  bubbling  mocking  humor  of  Portia; 
In   the   court   scene   she    shared  with 
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)  Mr.  Mantel  the  ovation  l^^-^f^^^.  ; 

■''''^"r'^^'.^BalsanTo  who  was  hardly' 
ped  by  a  E^^^*"'"    ^r.  Alexander, 
,  impassioned  lover.  J  ^^^^^^^ 

,0  mayed  tnal  role    n  tore  he 

nts  of  a  good  actor.    ^  pression 
.  uuld  study  to  put  '^o;^  ^^'^P.i^ently 
into  face  and  7°'"  •  craft. 
''r^%:X^'^^<^  oi  ^  VU.l.t  H.U 
,  alne  deserved  a  hetter  Launcelot  Gatho 

'fthe^re'rry  devil  »he  described. 
vRB  =  voufh  Who  had  weighing, 

uut  rather  a  J'^^^g^taln  serious 

,  ,avUy  on  his    mind  ^ert 
business  of  the  ^h^atre,  wn  1 
nto  horseplay,  with  utter  lacK    ^^^^  | 

spirit.     Mr.   Da>   ^^^'n^si  glorious 
I^renzo.     marred    the  ^ost^e 
scene  of  romantic  '^^^^^""'^to  read 
theatre  by  an  ""^[.'"^^l^'^He  should 
Shakespeare-s  glonous  In  s  He 

:^.:t:rtr'^rr^Mar^srea.h.unta^^ 
-r^:  Ind  rJl^'-have"  made  a 

;;::r,oyer,  ^'^i^:^To7^j::-.^.a  d,s- 

A  performance  ^^at  often  r 
;      gave  Joy  to  a  laree  audience.  1 


wbose  laugh  is  In  his  tall.  D^"  thV 
of  his  tallT   


THE  SPORTING  SEX 
AS  the  world  Wags: 

Th»  tedy  ^ho  recently  ordered  from 
the  publishers  a  copy  of  -^ootbsJl  and 
How  to  watch  for  It."  by  Percy  Haugh- 

ton.  must  have  had  '"''""""l^.r  t« 
ceptlon  of  the  same-somethlng  alcln  to 
Hide  and  Seek  most  likely.  ^  ^ 

NewtonvUle. 


We  read  that  18  tons  of  whale  tails 
have  been  shipped  for  Japan  from  Puget 
Sound  by  a  North  Pacific  whaling  com- 
pany. "In  Japan  this  part  of  the  whaJe 
is  considered  a  health  food,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  Iodine  and  medicinal 
salU.  Besides,  when  properly  cooked, 
the  meat  and  bones  are  an  appetizing 
dish." 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  was  an 
effort  about  four  years  ago  In  England 
and  In  this  country  to  encourage  the 
eating  of  whale  eteaJts.  Were  the  steaks 
cut  from  the  tall?    Mr.  Stubb.  the  sec- 
ond mate  of  the  Pequod,  In  Herman 
Melvi;ie's  wild  tale,  ordered Daggoo  to 
cut  his  eteak  from  the  whale's  "small"— 
tl-i   tapering   extremity   of   the  body. 
Stubb  liked  his  steak  tough.  "Hold  the 
i  steak  In  one  hand,  and  show  a  Uve  ooal 
to  it  with  the  other;  that  done,  dish  It, 
I  d'ye  hearr*    Mr.   Stubb  said  nothing 
about  lodln*  or  medicinal  salta. 

In  old  English  law.   the  head  of 
whale  captured  by  anybody  on  the  coast 
of  England,  belonged  to  the  king;  the 
tall  belonged  to  the  queen.    The  learned 
William  Prynne  declared  that  "Te  tall 
Is  ye  queen's   that  ye  queen's  ward- 
robe may  be  suppUed  with  ye  Whale 
bone."    In  Prynne' s  day  the  black  llm 
ber  bone  of  the  Greenland  whale  was 
commonly  used  In  women's  bodices,  but 
this  bone  Is  In  the  head,  not  In  the  tall 
of  the  whale. 

Today  whalebone  In  Boston  Is  a  scarce 
article. 

Chapter  bcxxvl,  entitled  "The  TaH." 
In  "Moby  Dick,"  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable In  that  gloriously  fantastical 
book.    Describing  the  tall,  MelvlUe  In- 
troduces Hercules,  Eckermann,  Goethe. 
Michael    Angelo,    Darmonodes,  Satan. 
Dante,     Isaiah,     Ptolemy  Phllopater, 
King  Juba  and  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons; nor  does  he  lug  them  all  in  by 
the   heels.     Next  to   the   breach,  the 
peaking  of  the  whale's^flukes  is  "per- 
haps the  grandest  sight  to  be  seen  in 
all  animated  nature."  Read  this  passage 
aloud:  ,  _ 
"Out  of  the  bottomless  profundities 
the  gigantic  tall  seems  spasmodically 
 »„v,i„o-  jt  rho  Viiehfist  heaven.    So  in 


CONVERSATION  ^lANUAL  FOB 
DIPLOMATISTS 

Aa  the  World  Wags:   

Uncle  Uoyd's  comeback  was  not  very 
snlfty.    If  we  had  told  Mustapha  that 
he   and    the   Turks   had    to  keeptheU 
outten  Constantinople,  Adrlanople,  and 
Thrace,    and    then   we   had   been  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  say  he  could  have 
them,  w«  would  have  brightly  added, 
••But'  don't  take  any   wooden  nickels. 
Mustapha!"    Or  how  much  more  con- 
doling It  would  have  been  to    h^  allied 
nrlde  if  Uncle  Uoyd  had  said.   "We  give 
S;      you     may    have  Constantinople^ 
Adrlanople,  and  Thrace.     What  would 
you  like  to  have  for  Christmas? 
'  GEORGE  PROFIT 

Boston. 


^Oxford  Dictionary  :"Ta  the  ..^ann«r 
born  (Shak.  'Hamlet'  I  U'-  >/"'^^^ 
by  birth  to  be  subject  to  the  custom, 
(^op.)  maturally  fitted  for  the  position. 

'''standard  Dictionary:  "To  the  mannej- 
bom,  familiar  with  something  __from 
birth;  often  improperly  'manor. 

••Corker"  is  slang.    It  O'-lf  "^"^  "^her 
a  circumstance  that  P"<=>"^„f^ ^^"^1!' 
discussion,    especially  a 
Thus  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  noun  or  verb  "cork." 

country  -the  -o^'l^^^^--^,.^,arJoos:'' 
eulogy,  as    honey-corKer,  puij,-  of 

(there  are  variants    n  _  the  «Pe»»^"^„,^ 

)rL  '"■•'■corker"     as     Eugene  Field's 
deZatior^hich  we  -oted  - 
ago:  "It's  a  Greek  word  korka,  mean 
ing  the  adorable  one^''  • 
We  regret  to  nnd  Mr.  Arnoiu 
picturing  Mr.  P-'ohack  eating  a  Welch 
••rarebit"  In  the  Turkish  bath.  ^^^^ 
hit  "  Mr.  Bennett,  raoDn., 
■•Cape  Cod  turkey."  "Bombay  duck. 


tailwl  coat:  to  nitiu  nis  ugiy  legs.  Ueoige 
IV  set  several  fasliions  and  Edward  VII 
gave  an  example  by  peculiar  creasing 
of  his  trousers,  by  his  hats  and  no  doubt 
his  cravats.) 

The  dinner  Jacket— even  when  it  is: 
called  a  Tuxedo,  a  name  that  might 
identify  a   tooth  wash   oi-  a  cravat,  a 
cigar  or  a  brand  of  chewing  gum — Is 
much    more    comfortable    for  theatre, 
opera   in  fact  for  any  occasion,  than  a 
claw-hammer,  although  Carlyle  in  his 
sartorial   articles  of   faith  quoted  the 
dictum:    "No   license    of   fashion  can 
allow  a  man  of  delicate  taste  to  adopt 
the  posterial  luxuriance  of  a  Hotten- 
tot."  and   followed   it  with   "there  is 
safety  in  a  swallow-tail."    Yet  there  is 
no  more  grotesque  sight  than  that  of  a 
gentleman  anxiously  parting  his  coat 
tails  before  he  takes  his  seat.    In  like 
manner  the  gibus  is  a  much  more  con- 
venient hat  for  the  opera  house  or  thea- 
tre than  the  plug,  which  must  be  held 
or  put  in  the  aisle  where  it  is  often 
kicked  by  a  belated  person  in  the  semi- 
darkness. 


IT  NEEDED  SAND  BADLY 

(From  the  Kank.kee.  111..  I>«11t  News) 

GRAVEL  FALLS  ON 

SECOND  SESSION 

67TH  CONGRESS 


the  giganxio  lau  =-;ciii<j 
«natchlng  at  the  highest  heaven.    So  in 
-dreams    have   I   seen    majestic  Satan 
thrusting  forth  his  tormented  colossal 
claw  from   the   flame   Baltic  of  Hel 
But  in  gazing  at  such  scenes,  .t  is  all 
In  all  what  mood  you  are  In;  if  m  the 
Dantean,  the  devils  will  occur  to  you; 
If  In  fhat  of  Isaiah,   the  archangels. 
Standing  at  the  maiit-head  of  my  ship 
during  a  sunrise   that   crimsoned  sky 
and  sea.  I  once  saw  a  large  herd  of 
whales  In   the  east,  all  heading  tow- 
ards the  sun.  and  for  a  moment  vibrat- 
ing in  concert  with  peaked  flukes.  As 
it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  such  a 
grand  embodiment  of  adoration  of  the 
cods  was  never  beheld,  even  in  Persia, 
the  home  of  the  fire  worshippers.  As 
Ptolemy  Phllopater  testified  of  the  Ai- 
rlcan  elephant,  I  then  testified  of  the 
whale,  pronouncing  hlra  the  most  de- 
vout of  all  beings.    For,  according  to 
King  Juba.   the  military  elephants  of 
antiquity  often  hailed  the  morning  with 
their  trunks  upUfted  in  the  profound- 
est  silence."   

Victor  Hugo's  Ursua  in  "lyHomme 
I  Qui  Rlt"  describes  the  dog  as  a  comic 
I  beast,  whoso  sweat   is  In  his  mouth. 


A  VILLAGE  TALE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Summer  indeed  wanes,  as  your  cor- 
respondent, John  Quill,  remarked— in 
fact,  has  passed.  But  fortunately  the 
memories  brought  back  by  the  tourist 
are  not  all  so  destructive  of  one's  faith 
In  human  nature  as  those  which  some- 
times linger  after  experience  with  the 
numerous  roadside  dealers  in  antiques, 
whose  traffic  In  "art"  he  satirizes. 

Witness  this  true  tale  from  the  un- 
spoiled little  vUlage  of— well,  never  mind 
Its  name.  It  is  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  yet  not  too  remote,  I  believe, 
'  from  the  rural  habitat  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  who  may  well  find  a  moral  in 
the  naive  social  status  the  story  indi- 
cates. 

Early  in  the  season  a  simple,  neces- 
sary toothbrush  was  needed  by  a  wan- 
derer from  the  city,  and  the  genial  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  two  village  shops, 
unable    to    supply    It.    regretfully  ex- 
plained,  honest   man,    "sorry,   but  we 
haven't  our  summ«r  novelties  in  yet." 
At  the.  other  shop  the  article  was  found, 
but  of  a  pattern  not  quite  what  was 
wanted     Thereupon  this  accommodating 
dealer  said:  "O,  take  It  home  and  try  It. 
If  you  don't  like  it,  bring  it  back. 

Could  anything  have  bean  fairer,  or 
>,avG  shown  a  more  human  and  fraternal 
spirttf  HORACE  G.  WADUIN. 

ThisTeminds  us  of  a  story.    Years  ago 
campers  In  the  Adirondacks  (the  Adri- 
ondacks"  as  our  guide  pronounced  it) 
favored  toothpicks  made  from  a  little 
bone  of  the  deer.    In  our  party  all  were 
provided  with  one,  fresh  ones.  I  hasten 
Tsay.    All  but  one.    Jake,  the  _|g.de. 
took   pity    on   him    and    said.  Here 
Matther,  take  mine  and  keep  It.     I  ve 
h^  It  for  years."    This  was  In  the  60,. 
Wore    "Adirondack"    Murray  adver- 
tu^  the  mountains  and  lake,  in  his 
book-  years  before  luxurious  "camps 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  sanitary  plumb- 
ing and  Perisan  rugs  sprang  up  on  pri- 
TaU  "reservation*." — KD, 


KIPLING  INTERVIEW  NO.  2 

(By  Bloob  Bllnney) 
-0ND04^.ng..  0c.  2-1  had  the  first 

authentic  Interview  '^^thj^ 
Kipling  today  that  he  has  give 
since  his  famous  chat  ''^th  M 
Sheridan.    Belns  ^  subject  of  d  scus- 
duce  America  as  a  subject  °  ^^^^ 
sion.  at  least  not  at  first,  v 
'^"•'Mr.'Sng,"  I  Bald  Jauntily,  "nice 
'  "^'iu.'''  V'eplled  Mr.  Klpllng  eternly 

aolng  out  into  the  y-d  he  ^^"/.^^nl 
and  earnestly  at  the  hsKn  y 
sun  through  a  telescope.  Jhenh^ 

,  fully    measured    the  le^^gt^^ 

Kipling,  "will  you  put  it  in  wriiinB. 
^'^irefrnfsUv'^hfn^pTklng^^t^i 
rfm^lfraln  "g^uge  he  again  repaired 
to  the  garden  and  studied  >t  t"°^t 
f„nv     Lying  down  upon  his  back  mr- 
KipUng  looked  long  at   the  blue  sky 
and  ?he  white,  fleecy  clouds  overheaj 
1  A„.,i-n     Rtudvlng     the     sun  careiuiiy 
'  rough  Ihf  t^escope,   he   once  more 
consulted    the    thermometer  and 
turned  to  where  I  was  sitting. 

■•Sh  ripping!'   said  Mr.  KipUng, 
afternoon 


FINE  ARTS  THR..^TRE-The  Kenry 
''''  .    ..rrvio  Title,    a  satiri- 

Jewett  Players  m    The  Title, 
oal  comedy  m  three  acts.  ^\ 
Bennett.     First  time  In  Boston.  The 
cast:  , 


THE    SHOPPER'S  COMPLAINT 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

The  following  was   inspired  while  I 
was  trying  to  do  a  bit  of  shoppmg  be- 
tween 12  and  1  this  noon. 
Why  do  the  people  dawdle  so 

Along  the  midday  street? 
I  leave  my  office  in  a  rush. 
My  lunch  I  have  to  eat, 
^  hat  to  buy,  a  spool  of  thread, 
*     (At  loitering  mobs  I  glower) 
A  ma-nicure,  a  brithday  gift, 

O  precious  noonday  hour— 
All  hemmed  about  with  "owds  so  slow 
What  makes  the  P^°Pj^_f-^'^/-^. 


-A.  C."  writes  to  the  Herald: '"AJnong 

the  hundreds  of  phrases    ^hlch  lend 
character  and  strength  to  the  English 
language,    there    are    two  prom^ent 
specimens  which  have  been  w 
out  of  shape  and  In^hich  the  ^^S""' 
simile  that  lent  them  force  has 
destroyed,  rendering  them  bejona 
cognition.    These  are: 
••To  the  'manner'  born— snouia 

'^■^Thirwls'^c^rker-  should  be:  That 

''^^C  ••  "sa;:  ;hat  this  "wrenching  out 

and  observers.  '  ,         „  ^  ^^ong 

L7hi;r^c\lororthV^.-o"phrases. 
1    ••Manner"  not  "manor  . 


BREAD  AND  GAS  FEES 

On   account   of   the    deterioration  of 
cu^rencv    and     the    constantly  rising 
prices  physicians  in  a  district  of  Sa^"  1 
C  decided  to  make  the  P-'K^e 
th»   basis   for   determimng  their  fees, 
we  are  told  that  in  Berlin  the  teachers 
that  give  private  lessons  in  music  and 
hflfngua^ges-one  '^tempted  to  add 
in  drawing,  deportment  and  the  use  01 
he  gCbei^have  agreed  that  for  each 
esson  they  are  to  be  paid  three  times 
he  price  of  a  loaf  of  black  bread  and 
hree  times  the  price  of  a  cui^ic  metre 
of  eas.    When  our  informant  was  n 
^'erfini^and  althougli  travelers  are  said 
fo  tell  strange  tales,  he  is  a  respecter 
of  the  truth— bread  cost  40  marks  and 
fas  10  marks,  the  pupil  therefore  paid 
?to  marks  for  a  lesson.     There  have 
been  cases  of  wages  •"eckoned  on  he 
basis  of  street  car  fares.     Some  think 
the  taxi-cab  fare  a  good  basis,  for  in 
Beriln  the  driver  is  paid  80  times  what 
the  metre  showed. 

In  our  lAudent  days  at  Munich  in  the 
80s  workmen  and  messengers  often  esti- 
mated their  pay  in  litres  of  heer  .^^f^ 
carpenter,  for  instance,  would  do  a  little 
lob  Asked  how  much  it  was  worth  to 
him,  he  would  answer:  "Give  me  three 
•mass'  "  As  our  curricifltm  included  a 
thorough  course  of  beer  at  the  Hof- 
brau  Franciskaner,  Loewenbrau  or  Aben- 
thum,  the  amount  was  easily  deter- 
mined. 


rlinrles  Wnrtnirton 

Mr.  Culver  E.    K  CJlve 

Ti»nto  ■■  •; -j^-  Couway  .'J^ '"^f'S 

S.i!iil)son  Slvaialit  "      ^  Bailev 

John  Cnlvei-  VeWsninine  >-'e!«"."!"°,? 

Mrs.  Oliver.......  '    r..tlierlne  ^ 

nUdeKanlP   (^"l^''^' katnirln?  Stancline 

Miss    Starl;p.v  yarle  Hassell 

r«lor  mall  g^gteh  of 

m  the  -P'-OS'-'"^  .^''P;^;'   with  appre- 
Mr.  Bennett  which  ;P^^^^  ^vrite 
ciation  of  the  ^"thor  b  abUity  ^^.^^ 
••pot   boilers"    snrl  ^^«t   a« ay 

Title"  is  '"'^"""ably  one  ^^^^^ 
same  pot  hoHer.s  and  the  easy  c 

of  "^..""'%f,e.o  really  isn't  very  much 
assertion,    lue-e  "  Justify  its  ex- 

to  it-scarcely  enou|^h  to  3ust^/j^^  ^ 
tension  through  three  acts  ^g^ired.  1 

struction -leaves   much  \ 

put  it  is  ^^'f'XrcZrl-'i  is  deftly 
continually  on  the  farci  .  .  ^.^rgain. 
and  competently  fl^^od  ^nto 

■•The  Title"  is  ^ng  '-h  ^         mind-  I 
and  one  had  ^°^%''^^^:^!%Js  and  In- 
ed  to  f""°^^'  th^.,^""hrch  Mr.  Jewett's 
sular  accent  wth  ^hK."  ^^^y^e  Is  very 
plnyers  '"^^ted  it.  The 
mild,  indeed,    ^-he^tory  cabinet, 
the  plight  of  a  member  o  ^.^^ 
offered  a  haronetcy  on  the  ^^^^^^^ 
the  government  as  an 
dubious  appointments  ^^^^^^ 
For  the  sake  ot.princiP'«  ^ 

refuse.     "H>»''''v"    after   a  frightful' 
called   "My.  .I^-vdy,  after 

row.    gets    nim   to    -^hi^Ee  ^  ^^^^^ 

whereupon  -"his         J^^^ring  effective 

the    "advanced     type,  »  ^^^^  his 

,unter  pressure  t" J^ear  a  ^^^^^ 

■lend,  a  r^^''^^f%^ZJ^My^dV^.es  him 
^vith  the  daughter  c>  nV>U^5 
to  accept     The  battledo         ^.^.^^^  ,^ 
stance  and  cop'h'^tmg  pers 
luckless  man.ha^an  ^■"'JfPP^^,  him  in- 

uniil  the  P'-"^>'='"  '^„:.ency  outside  the 
continently  by 

match,  as  the  solf^jf.^^^^;,  part  of  the 
Mr.  Warburton  P''^;^  ^le  ^^^ce  comedy 
cabinet  minister  on  broad  lar  ^^^^^ 

lines.    He  is  a  shade       ^°^^°'  out 
but  gets  a  ^«^*  "/:3^^'^erfect  volcanoi 
of  the  situation  and  5  a  pe  ^^^^^ted 

of  epigrr-ms  if  ^f}^^:^l^^,nis.  indeed, 
at  government,  all  opposite  him. 

Newcombe  PU  ing^orP  .^^^ 

enters  i"t<>  the  /^i„„g  with  great 

and  carries  the  action  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

:ir^!^^saUthfstrorerVrefu^  the 

HiUlegarde  «"f^f;f,%fte  slSretary  with 
small  part  of  the  P  ^  sucoess- 
d-stinction  ^^^■}'^']^.  %ery  antithesis 
ful  Journalist,  ^^^the  ^eo 

^''?,fTuch"a''p^rson"ge  and  helped 
rteria'.fy"ti   eoU>Mn.   the   Ideas  of 

t---.jM£/tm;^- 

character  part  as  a  che  „^ 

^.fjd  b'r understood  \han  wa^  the  case 
last  night.   


cot 
frie 


FASHION  NOTES 

Kings  stUl  have  their  uses.  The  King 
of  Spain  has  Introduced  a  double- 
breasted  evening  coat.  "It  bids  fair  to 
be  a  popular  fashion."  Tet  we  read 
that  In  London  the  dinner  jacket  Is 
now  more  favored  even  for  formal 
occasions  than  the  swallow-tail  (It  is 
^?d  that  Charles  VII  invented  thejong- 


Music  Box  Kevue  | 

To  review  any  "revue"  is  difficult.  In 
the  case  of  the  "Music  Box  Revue 
which  1..3t  nif^ht  at  the  Colonial  Theatre 
made  its  first  stop      >t^^tra^  els  al^tcr^  a 
vear  R  run  at  the  .music  j^u.v  t,„-> 
i^ew  York,  is  impossible.    So  why  try 
Irving  Berlin  wrote  the  words  a..d  mu 
sic.    Has.sard  Short  staged  it.    Sam  H. 
Harris  presents  it.  , 
''a  host  of  bright  minds  took  part  in 
putting  it  together  under 
h.spiration  and  direction.     The  list  of 
those     who     designed     eo^'tumes  and 
gowns  and  mechanical  effects  ana  iight- 
ing  and   all   the   multitudinous  stag 
ml"  deta-.ls.  many  of  them  e^tmnely  | 
novel   is  formidable.    In  it.-=  remarkable 


fiami  work  of  soiTH  i ,'  .  iiiilto  unllki'  any 
st  tiiriKs  of  prpvlous  "rcvuos,"  siu'li  fa- 
V(>rilofi  ns  Wlllinni  Colll.T,  Florence 
Mo.iii-.  Joseph  Santlny,  Ivy  Sawyer, 
Solly  \\  iinJ,  I'lthi'llni  Terry,  Hupih  Cain- 
i-rmi,  Paul  Kraivlpy,  Mile.  MarRUorlte, 
Uiisf  Uol.uula,  Renle  Rlnno,  }'!rox  SIs- 
tei's.  (^M'stcr  ITalc  Carlos  and  Inez, 
Dorotliy  lUiKsics,  Ada  noslxll,  Kalh- 
oriiio  Van  >',>lt,  Mary  IMillord  and  Frank 
(■ill  disport  iliemselves  and  mightily 
divert  the  onloolters  and  hearers.  And 
do  not  by  any  means  forpet  the  Music 
Box  girls.  You  will  not  after  you  see 
them. 

The  Colonial  Theatre  was  crowded 
from  orchestra  to  top  row  in  the  gal- 
lery with  a  deep  fringe  of  slanders  when 
the  preat  golden  music  box  was  revealed 
on  the  stage  last  night  and  comely  fem- 
inine burglars  crept  in  and  stole  the  plot 
the  revue  was  intended  to  liave.  From 
the  beginning  on  through  all  the  chang- 
ing skits  and  scenes  of  fun  and  fancy 
and  beauty  the  great  throng  present 
gave  every  evidence  of  pleasure  and 
appreciation  with  hearty  bursts  of  ap- 
plause and  gales  ot  laughter.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  Music  Box  Revue  will  be 
welcomed  Joyously  in  Boston  as  long 
as  it  can  stay. 

Three  characteristics  in  particular  lift 
til  s  revue  above  and  set  it  apart  from 
•>i!ifT» — frankness,  beauty  and  poetic 
I'nnoy.  Frankness  begins  with  the  theft 
of  the  prot,  which  no  one  tries  to  find 
or  replae^.  It  is  revealed  in  the  direct 
sincerity  6t  the  acting,  crops  out  in 
Florence  Moore's  "Under  the  Bed"  skit 
and  in  her  song  in  which  she  bewails  the 
fact  that  she  must  go  through  life  ap- 
pearing in  bed  room  scenes  and  it  ap- 
pears in  the  attractive  and  appropriate 
display  of  exceptionally  tine  human 
forms.  Here  is  frankness  for  you  raised 
almo.-it  to  the  nth  power. 

Beauty  is  all  over  the  show.  There 
are  the  girls,  and  little  attempt  is  made 
to  hide  this  light  under  a  bushel.  Beau- 
ty spreads  over  the  sumptuous,  magnifi- 
cent hangings  and  scenes  with  which  the 
.stage  is  set.  Other  revues  have  been 
"gorgeous"  in  this  respect.  This  is  not. 
It  is  beautiful,  startlingly  so.  Space 
does  not  permit  one  to  describe  this 
feature  of  the  piece.  Artistic  concep- 
tion and  fine  appropriateness  of  form 
iind  color  pervade  every  scene  arid  act. 
It  is  especially  noticeable  in  "The  Fan," 
"My  Little  Book  of  Poetry,"  "The  Foun- 
tain of  Youth,"  and  even  in  the  divorce 
court  scene.  "  air  Exchange."  It  is  a 
delight  just  to  see  the  shifting  of  scenes. 
(H)ne  by  raising  and  lowering  and  draw- 
ing aside  of  the  splendid  draperies,  and 
hangings. 

Poetic  fancy  touched  by  a  fine  artistic 
feeling  also  throws  a  glamour  of  beauty 
en  nearly  every  scene — even  those  where  , 
lively  comedy  and  hilarious  fun  are  the  j 
chief  objects  aimed  at.     There  is  little  ' 
.slap-stick  comedy  in  the  piece,  but  ev,2n  ; 
that  little  is  refined  by  the  frame  in 
which  it  is  shown. 

The  principal  actors  display  their  tal- 
ents and  other  things  with  a))uii(l^nt  life 
and  zest.  They  seem  to  be  havmg  the 
time  of  their  lives.  They  are  well  known 
in  Boston.  They  all  do  their  best.  So  it 
is  needless  to  particularize.  They  all 
unite  in  making  the  Music  Box  Revue  a 
production  that  no  one  who  sees  it  will 
forget.  K.  P. 


Icharacterizatl"! 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company  In  "Three  Wise  Fools," 
a  drama  in  three  acts  by  Austin  Strong. 
The  cast: 

Hon.  Jamps  Trnmbull.  Justice  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Court  Rdward  Darney 

Mr.   Thomas   Plndley.   ot  Fladlej-   &  Co.. 

hankprs   Mark  Kent 

Dr.  Ri-hard  Gaunt,  ot  the.  Rockefeller  In- 

stitul.'   Harold  Chase 

Miss    I'alrrhlld  Eveta  Xudsen 

Mrs.  StmnderB  Anna  Lavns 

(iordon    Sehii.vler   Walter  Gilbert 

Benianiin  Suratt.  aliae  "Bennv  (he  Du'-k" 

Houston  Rlc^a^ds 

Poole   liali.h  Reniley 

'"''nv  ■■  Lionel  Bevans 

•Tohn   Orawshay  Henrv  Crossen 

Clancy   ['rank  McDoniilrt 

Mnr.v   Viola  Ito.ncli 

A  curious  play — "Three  Wise  Fools"— 
that  makes  one  wonder  when  it's  over 
just  what  it  was  all  about.  But  It 
really  does  not  matter  since  it  furnishes' 
a  full  measure  of  keen  amusemen..  The 
author  seems  to  have  woven  together 
with  a  somewhat  hackneyed  plot  some 
interesting  observations  and  character 
studies.  Even  the  characters,  however, 
seem  to  change  from  scene  to  scene 
without  m.uch  provocation  or  excuse. 
As  a  study  of  human  nature,  particu- 
larly "fossilized"  human  nature,  the 
whole  play  Is  excellent  and  incongrui- 
ties are  overlooked  and  forgotten  be- 
cause of  the  acting  of  the  entire  cast 
in  their  widely  varying  parts. 

The  Boston  Stock  Company  has  made 
of  "Three  Wise  Fools"  an  exceedingly 
sympathetic  drama  that  was  hugely 
enjoyed  last  evening  by  the  audience,  a 
large  part  of  which  evidently  watches 
with  interest  each  week's  offering  at 
the  theatre. 

Mark  Kent,  as  the  banker  in  the  "foo!" 
trio,  had  an  excellent  chance  to  portray 
(a  difficult   character  part— that  of  an 

Id  man  who  suspects  there  has  been 
something  missing  from  his  life.  Those 
Iwho  have  watched  Mark  Kent  in  his 


1  -  can 

~  »  II        ,,  I  that 

inever  full  to  v  „  , 

he  masters  In  eaeli  .su.  ri-.  clii.^;  ""  ' 
ward  I>arney,  as  the  Judge,  played  his 
part  with  dignity  and  Just  the  human 
touches  necessary.  Tne  third  member 
of  the  trio.  Dr.  Richard  Gaunt  pUyed 
by  Harold  Cha.so,  was  of  the  three  the 
most  aware  of  his  own  and  others  short- 
eomlngs.  and  of  the  three,  perhaps,  had 
'the  most  consistent  role. 

Eveta   Nudsen.   as   the     angel  who 
I  saved   these   three   men   from  ^"dlnK 
, their  lives  in  the  same  old  ruts,  and 
offered  a  plausible   motive  for  a  lo%e 
'affair   with   the  Judge's   lazy  nephew 
played     her    somewhat  ^""'^""^'"'JlPf 
part     very     sweetly     and  gracefully. 
Avalter  Gilbert,  as  the  nephew,  had  a 
breezv,  light-hearted  part  that  showed 
him  at  his  best.    All  the  other  members 
of  the   cast   did   his  or  her  share  m 
rounding  out  a  production  that  was  up 
to  the  usual  standard  of  the  company. 

B.  F.  KHTH'S  BILL 

All  varieties  of  vaudeville  are  pre- 
sented tiiis  week  to  patrons  ot  Keith's 
Theatre.  The  bill  is  a  well-balanced 
one,  from  the  Brlants  in  "The  Dream 
of  the  Moving  Man."  to  the  tab-concert 
of  Josef  Diskay.  Hungarian  tenor,  and 
the  interpretive  dancing  of  Mile.  Ger- 
niaine  Mitty  and  M.  Eugene  Tillio,  latest 
Parisian  importations  and  ex-Follies 
members. 

This  week's  bill  is  far  from  being  an 
All-America  affair.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  artists  named,  there  is  also 
Rasso,  a  juggler  prominent  in  Europe. 

Outstanding  in  the  current  Keith  pro- 
gram are  the  members  ot  the  danoe  or- 
chestra conducted  by  Oscar  .-\dler.  It  is 
peitiaps  the  best  of  the  ijiany  popular 
lig'.it  orchestras  that  have  played  on  the 
Keith  stage  this  year.  Eva  Shirley  is 
featured  in  songs  in  the  number  and  Al 
Roth  dances,  but  they  are  more  in  the 
sense  ot  a  detraction  from  the  orchestra 
than  an  addition  to  it. 

The  Briants  In  "The  Dream  ot  the 
Moving  Man"  are  a  marvel  of  comic 
tumbling  and  contortion. 

"Pee-Wee"  Myers  and  "Ford•^  Han- 
ford,  rural  musicians  with  a  common 
straight  saw  as  their  instruments,  have 
been  seen  and  heard  here  before,  both 
at  Keith's  and  in  musical  revues  in  the 
legitimate. 

Another  ,  rural  offering  was  that  ot 
Blanche  and  Jimmie  Creighton,  in  "The 
Special." 

Harry  Norwood  and  Alpha  Hall,  In  a 
dialogue  ot  repartee,  also  have  been 
seen  here  frequently  before.  As  In  their 
past  appearance,  they  were  well  re- 
ceived. 

Rasso,  the  European  Juggler,  Is  one  of 
the  best  to  perform  in  Boston,  but  he 
has  carried  over  here  with  him  the  con- 
tinental idea  of  explaining  everything 
he  does. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  composed 
of  Sherwin  Kelly  in  "Bike-ology," 
Aesop's  Fables,  Topics  of  the  Day  and 
the  current  Pathe  News  reel. 

IJOHNNYDOOLEY 

Majestic^  Audience  in  Uproar 
Over  His  Comedy 


tilled  with  T>te^- 


In  two  sceni" 

Inl-tu'Llcar;;..:.-  .  .  .  U>e  most  striking  j 
of  which  is  "I'd  Like  to  Take  a  Snap-  1 
shot  of  You." 


One  of  the  cleanest  fun  makers  in 
vaudeville  and  certainly  the  most  ori- 
ginal comedian  Boston  theatregoers 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
season,  Johnny  Dooley,  known  as  the 
cosmopolitan  comedian,  received  due 
recognition  as  the  headliner  in  the  big 
program  opening  at  the  Majestic  last 
night.  Dooley,  with  a  refreshing  type  of 
comedy,  kept  the  house  In  an  uproar 
from  the  moment  ot  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage.  Assisted  by  a  large  com- 
pany ot  pretty,  lively  girls,  and  by  his 
pet  horse,  Gertie,  Hnown  as  "Man-o'- 
War's  only  rival."  the  young  comedian 
converted  an  otherwise  vaudeville  per- 
formance into  a  very  good  musical  com- 
edy. 

"Town  Talk,"  in  which  every  elejiient 
of  a  musical  revue  is  present,  consists 
ot  six  scenes,  built  around  every  con- 
ceivable location  and  circumstance.  A 
theatrical  agency  is  e.'itablished  to  pre- 
pare for  a  musical  show.  Luke  Tickle- 
toe,  a  really  humorous  rube,  and  the 
financier  of  the  venture,  is  co -comedian 
[with  Dooley,  who  is  an  officious  office 
clerk.  Tlie  disappearance  of  several 
thousand  dollars  introduces  complica- 
tions. Then  follows  the  bareback  act  ot 
Dooley,  the  funniest  moment  of  the 
revue,  and  finally  tlie  oriental  scene. 
This  setting  for  the  finale  is  little  less 
than  magnificent,  ami  the  costumes  are 
peculiarly   fitting   and  attractive. 

Two  specialties  preceded  the  revue. 
Frank  Bacon  and  Nina  Fontaine  pre- 
sented an  interesting  skating  exhibition, 
while  Riano,  Northlane  and  Ward  gave 
an  entertaining  act  under  the  name  of 
"Nutty  Nonsense."  Bert  Walton,  mas- 
ter of  poise,  and  a  connoisseur  of 
nretty  lips,  offered  a  12-minute  sketch 


The  managing  editor  of  a  magazine, 
"Serving  the  Hotel  Field,"  writes  to  us, 
asking  what  we  eat  at  breakfast. 

"Breakfast,"  he  explains  In  a  fine 
burst,  "Is  the  keynote  meal  of  the  day. 
It  makes  or  mars  whatever  follows.  It 
should  be  intelligently  planned,  care- 
fully prepared  and  perfectly  Served.  .  .  . 
Do  you  prefer  to  start  the  day  with  a 
hearty  breakfast  of  fruit,  cereal,  bacon 
and  eggs,  rolls  and  a  beverage,  or  does 
the  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  toast 
plan  appeal  to  you?" 

The  editor  assures  us  that  our 
"opinion  on  the  ideal  breakfast  will  be 
highly  valued;  it  will  be  released  to  the 
press  of  the  country  for  the  good  it 
will  do."  Gosh — what  a  responsibility! 
And  Just  before  the  November  elections. 


BREAKFAST   THROUGH    THE  CEN- 
,  TURIES 

The  ancient  Romans  ate  no  breakfast. 
It  was  not  then  Invented.  A  raisin  or 
two,  a  date,  an  olive  eaten  in  the  morn- 
ing sufficed.  In  old  Hollnshed's  tirrie 
breakfast  was  abolished.  "These  odd 
repasts,  thanked  be  God,  are  very  well 
left,  and  each  one  In  manner  (except 
here  and  there  some  young  hungry 
stomach  that  cannot  fast  till  dinner 
time)  contenteth  himself  with  dinner 
and  supper  only."  But  dinner  was  at 
11  A.  M.  or  at  noon,  and  physicians  In 
certain  cases  prescribed  9  or  10  A.  M. 

When  a  hearty  breakfast  was  eaten  in 
baronial  halls  in  the  "good  old  days"  ot 
England,  the  Percy  family  for  example 
— my  lord  and  my  lady — sat  down  to 
loaves  of  bread,  1  quart  of  beer,  1  quart 
of  wine,  half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  el^ 
a  chine  of  beef  boiled. 

On  the  other  hand  note  this  dlalogrue 
from  "The  Compleat  Angler":  "My 
diet,"  says  Cotton,  "is  always  one  glass 
of  "ale  so  soon  as  I  am  dressed,  and 
no  more  till  dinner." 

Viator:  "I  will  light  a  pipe,  for  that 
la  commonly  my  'breakfast  too.'  " 


LEIGH    HUNT'S  IDEA 

Some  time  ago  we  published  In  this 
column  Leigh  Hunt's  Idea  of  a  break- 
fast. Tea  and  coffee,  dry  toast,  butter, 
eggs,  ham,  something  potted,  bread, 
salt,  mustard,  knives  and  forks,  etc. 
The  round  end  of  the  egg  should  be 
cracked  with  a  silver,  not  a  flimsy,  in- 
efficient brass  spoon.  "We  cannot,  in 
conscience,  recommend  hot  buttered 
toast;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  quiet."  Hunt 
preferred  tea  to  chocolate,  which  is 
"heavy"  and  coffee  which  is  "heat- 
ing." He  called  tea  the  most  ingenious, 
humane  and  poetical  ot  Chinese  dis- 
coveries. "It  is  their  epic  poem." 


"Something      potted."        Here      the  ] 
imagination  runs  riot.    Nothing  Is  said 
about  marmalade  or  jam. 


AGE  VS.  YOUTH 

To  go  back  to  the  question— what  do 
we  eat  at  breakfast?  Gentle  sir,  that 
which  is  set  before  us.  We  rise  from 
table  refreshed  and  contented  with  a 
little  fruit,  a  roll  or  two  with  butter 
and  Jam,  a  cup  of  tea  without  the 
Impertinence  ot  sugar  and  cream  or 
lemon.  Y'et  if  we  were  to  breakfast  at 
the  auriferous  Golightly's  we  should  no 
doubt  eat  fruit  cereal  (preferably  the 
pocketbook  whiskered  species),  bacon 
and  eggs  (or  hashed  meat  on  toast,  or 
little  sausages  with  scrambled  eggs),  va- 
rious sorts  of  bread,  marmalade,  coffee 
(two  cups').  This  breakfast  would  no 
doubt^incommode  us— but  weak  and  ir- 
resolute is  man;  strong  is  the  lure  of  the 
flesh. 

The  appetite  of  youth  is  wolfish.  Sus- 
pended— ot  course  unjustly— from  college 
in  the  Seventies,  two  of  us  tutored  in 
Conway  of  this  commonwealth  with 
a  mild-eyed  clergyman  who  had  been 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  His  re- 
ward was  the  church  in  Conway  at 
$600  a  year.  We  ate  at  the  Inn.  Our, 
breakfast  for  three  months  or  more  was 
as  follows:  Beefsteak  or  ham  with  po- 
tatoes, bread  and  coffee,  flap  jacks  of 
some  sort,  with  maple  syrup,  doughnuts, 
and  three  kinds  of  pie,  AA'e  not  only 
lived  to  tell  the  tale:  returning  to  col- 
lege we  passed  triumphantly  the  exami- 
nations. 

Dr.  Cecil  Webb-Johnson  of  England 
says  that  normal  persons  should  eat 
only  one  meal  a  day.  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  old  nurse  remembered  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  Crosse.  This  nurse  who  lived 
to  be  nearly  a  hundred  believed  in  tak- 
ing her  meals  regularly.  She  had  eaten 
from  the  time  her  working  life  began: 


"A  dewhit  and  breakfa.st,  a  atayblt  and 
dinner,  a  mommet  and  crummot,  and  a 
bit  after  supper." 

IT  MAY  SURPRISE  YOU 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  received  this  circular: 

"Dear  Sir— You  and  I  walk  by  some 
of  the  good  things  of  life  every  day  and 
never  know  it.  If  you  pass  down  Mer- 
chants row  from  State  street  you  will 
probably  notice  a  sign  on  your  right 
reading:  'Restaurant,  but  until  you 
have  lunched  or  dined  there  you  do  not 
know  what  awaits  you  Inside.' 

"Yours  truly.  Restaurant." 

Should  not  "you  Inside"  read  "your 
Insldes?" 

OSCAR  P.  HATCH. 

REACTION  TO  THE  SMALL  TOWN 
(F«r  .Kt  the  World  Wags) 
I    am    (ftirfeitcd    with    the  respectable 

middle  class; 
It  irks  me. 


I  waBbdr^li 

s^hoKTOd 


Into  It,  and  reared  by  It,  and 
d  with  it. 

It  Is  the  monotonous  background  of  al] 

.-I  can  consider  education. 
It'  goes  to  school  in  caps,  and  wears 
.     plaid  neckties  to  relieve  Its  striped 
\  sfl^ts. 

Always  hlue  serge  caps,  like  umpires'. 
Sons  of  clerks  and  tradespeople,  future 
I        clerks  and  tradespeople. 
[Whose   life   is   an   Inherited   round  of 
I        illogical  precedents. 

I  am  in  It,  ot  it;  I  cannot  escape  It. 

It  has  haunted  me  through  the  self- 
sufficient  period  of  youth  till  now. 

The  pallid  youths  exult  in  driving  their 
fathers'  cheap  motor  cars. 

Taking  insipid  girls  to  tiresome  dances. 

Pursuing  tawdry  excitement  for  a  little 
day. 

I  am  caught  in  the  current  of  respec- 
tability 

j  Respectability  ad  nauseam. 

I  The  respectable  middle  class  has  Jobs, 

and  wives,  and  must  economise. 
Mechanically  surging  to   the  city,  and 

drifting  back  to  typical  homes. 

Vacuously  gazing  at  the  headlines  In 

the  newspapers. 
Swallowing  opinions  whole,  to  avoid  the 

extravagance  of  thinking. 
Extravagance  is  wicked. 

I 

Some  become  prosperous,  and  buy  cheap 
motor  cars  for  their  monotonous 
offspring — 

These  are  the  "\lve  wires" — ugh! 

I  am   surfeited  with  the  respectable 

middle  class; 
It  irks  me. 

SATTROS. 


WHY,  LUCY! 

(From  the  Buhl  Herald.  Buhl.  Ida.ho) 
WANTED — ^A    good    roomer.  Bath. 

I  am  alone.    Mrs.  Lucy  Parry,  412' 
North  Ninth.  Phone  193W. 

^     :)    •  •  •  -  - 

We  have  received  thltttle  book  which 
has  a  good  old-fashlOTlied  title  page. 

"The  Art  of  Tying  the  V^avat:  Dem- 
onstrated In  16  Lessons,  Including  32 
different  styles,  formlrj^a  Pocket  Man- 
ual; and  exempl^n^  the  advantage- 
arising  from  an  elegant  arr^gemenf 
of  this  ImporUnt  part  of 'Ihe  tCostume; 
•preceded  by  a  History  bf  ftie  Cravat 
from  Its  origin  to  the  %'r^ent  Time; 
and  Remarks  on  Its  Influence  on  So- 
ciety In  general.  By  H.  LeBlanc,  Esq., 
with  explanatory  plates.  'Nothing  is 
more  laudible  than  an  enquiry  after 
truth.'  Addison.  From  the  second 
London  edition.  The  first  edition,  3000, 
being  sold  off  In  a  few  days.  Philadel- 
phia; Robert  Desilver,  110  Walnut 
street.  1828." 

The  sender  enclosed  a  voluminous 
cloth  for  tying  according  to  the  plates; 
also  his  card,  "Mitch  ka  Ditch."  We 
thank  him. 

We  already  owned  a  translation  Into 
French  of  this  Invaluable  work  pub- 
lished at  Paris  In  1823. 

H.  LeBlanc,  Esq.,  was  a  genteel 
writer,  observing  the  elegancies.  He 
began  his  treatise:  "No  one  accustomed 
to  mix  with  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety win  be  at  all  Inclined  to  dispute 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  genteel 
appearance;  it,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary  that  the  means  of  acquiring 
this  distinction  should  be  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. .  .  .  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter the  correct  construction  of  the 
cravat  Is  proved  to  be  of  paramount 
advantage  to  the  wearer;  and  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  an  Ignorance  of. 
this  important  subject  are  pointed  out 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fall  to  con- 
vince every  enlightened  mind."  He  re- 
gretted that  the  "amalgamation  of  all 
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ranks  seems  to  be  the  'j^^J^'^^'^^.r.?''' 
-T^.-rI/e^tn;;rt^onI  Noeu. 

L^^tnll   a  la  Byron,  en  Cascade,  a  la 
Sergami,    de    Hi.    Mathematlque     a  1 

rirllndaise,   a  la  ^^^31^, 
tronome,  and  18  more  methods  of  put 

"^^e°"arrna"uTany  curious  about  the 
cravat  In  the  American  fashion. 

CRAVATE  A  L'AMERICAINE 

"When  it  13  correctly  formed  It  pre- 
sents the  appearance  cf  a  column,  des- 
tined to  support  a  Corinthian  capital^ 
This  style  has  many  admirers  h^^e  and 
This  styie  friends,   the  fashlon- 

^l?  fhe   new   ^orid,    who  pride 

ables   of    the  ^^Ich  they  call 

.    themselves  on  may,   to  a 

•independence-;    this   t  tie    „  y.^  ^^^^ 

?s"ftx  d  fn  a  «nd  of'Tce!  which  entirely 

wlVtc  =nv  very  free  movements. 
P'-.?^l''"rrvateTrAmerlcalne  rec^ 


and  then,  panic-stricken,  ru»lj'"K 
to  the  bedroom  to  change  Into  one  of 

his  old  neckties."   ^  . 

If  our  friend.  "Mitch  Ka  Dltcti.  win 
favor  us  with  his  address,  we'll  return 
,  the  cravat  he  sent  to  us.    We  can  not 
live  up  to  It.   We  are  not  worthy  of  it. 

BY  THE  SECOND  POST 

"At  the  time  I  advised  suit,  doctor  had 
«om«  property,  but  he  Is  a  grambler  and 
a  crook  besides,  and  before  judgment 
was  obtained  everything  had  disap- 
peared and  now  to  cap  that  the  Ku  Klux 
K'an  have  taken  him  out  and  whipped 
him,  then  tarred  and  feathered  him,  re- 
questing that  he  leave  town  and  never 
come  back.  He  has  taken  their  fatherly 
advice.  The  town  loses  a  resident,  the 
company  its  account  and  we  our  time 
and  energy.  This  is  the  usual  faX©  of 
an  attorney  who  takes  contingent  fee, 
but  we  are  willing  to  lose  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  It  looks  as  If  the  company 
will  hav«  to  do  the  same."        J.  Q. 

.sir.ijr.r„v=rrr! ;  ^^^^^^^ 

a   Whalebone  /Jl\he  N^eud  "h^t  they  »aw.  even  when  they  took 

'^T'  Ve':nra^e"^ro:ghfrn^rrt.!:an\rur  A  curious  experiment  wa, 
as 'she^l^  m  fie   8   Pl^te  6.  are  lowered  ^^^^  ^^^^  union  Club  In.Boston 


^:.T^U.s  in  the  new  n^ownjjay. 


NOW  THAT  IT'S  OETTlNQ  TOWARD 
WINTER  ] 
aow.  Ooantr  Democrat,  Mineral  ^-^l"'-  ^"ij 
Moved    by    Aid.    Bims    and  carrle* 
unanimously  that  the  chief  of  police 
be  empowered  to  purchase  »  pair  ofi 
trousers  for  uniform. 
MAKE  YOUR  HOME  IN  EARLVILLS 
(From  the  Earlvim.  Til.. 
Now  that  the  city  Jail  Is  completed  and 
the  churches  are  being  given  our  atten- 
tion  we  can   emphatically   state  that 
Clvme  Ts  becoming  more  and  more 
attr^ilve  as  a  placed  whi*  to  reside. 

FALL 

I  like  fan.    I  like  the  way  it  smens. 
It  «nens  of  smoke  and  dry  leaves  burn- 
Tf  smells  of  pickled  pears  and  apple 
butter  Of  red  haws  and  wild  grapes.  I 
rikefalL  Ili3^*thewaylt^sme^>s^^^^ 


3^  T  a  »="S  SH£r=s;^S.= 

to  Ihe  shirt  bosom,  like  the  cravate  en  ^  ^  pamphlet.  ^at 

Cascade 


'■¥^'prevaning  color  Is  sea-gre«n,  or 
striped  blu*.  red_and_whJte. 

IN  SENTIMENTAL  MOOD 
Our  H    La  Blanc,  Esq..  occasionally 
dropped  into  sentiment,  as  his  essay 
on  the  CT^vate  Sentimental^,  which  U 
not  suitable  to  aU  faces. 
"You    then,   whom   nature   has  not 


WruTs't^a  newspaper  relating  what 
,e  slw  at  a  theatre.  B  follows  with  a 
..ourteous  letter  of  correction    C.  equally 
•ourteous,    corrects  B._An<i 
hrough  the  alphabet.  Is  truin. 

.sked  Pontius  Pilate.  ""^j^^^^^t. 
oriiv  In  lest    as  some  would  nave 
t:Zra   'Ihaw-s     General  Burgoyne 
.vould  not  hang  an  American  rebel  by 
m  American  clock. 


MVmi    then,    wu^^'i"    *'                 ,  -      .{  HOEYANA 

ted  with  skins  of  slll^  '^fU/and  Let  u,  now  consider  for  a  n^oment 

with  complexions  rivalling  ^Jj^-^  ^,^1  ^,,,„,„,,3  of  Messrs  Kvane  and 
nli-ly^°eeth  anl  coral  Ups  (a  gift  which  Lj„,y  ^  -a  Parlor  Match." 

rolVo^mlon  would  be  rat^^^^^^^^^^  the  World  Wags: 

^^?'%"ossess  Vha^  'sympathetic  charm 
not   possess   tna      ,  spread; 


not   possess  ,  °%  "  „,ance  spreads 

which  in  a  and  disorder 

rA'^ubfe    n^'th/  of  all  who 

^^hV/youlbe  careful  how  you  expose 
to  public  _pze  a  head  like  tnai. 
peruquler." 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CRA- 
VAT  IN  SOCIETY 
Note  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter These  lines  might  be  written  today 
by  the  superb  person  Who  Instructs  the 
readers  of  Vanity  Fair  In  sartorial  mat- 

ments  have  passed  on  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

<>'XhTdegree  of  attention,  but  that  the 
*  f  .rltlcal  and  scrutinizing  examina- 
aoTwl  be  made  on  the  set  of  his  cra- 
vat    Should  this  unfortunately,  not  be 

lirn^^cr^ilfrta^lL^of^lmT-whl^h- 
1^  his  coat  be  of  the  reigning  fashion  or 
fot  will  be  unnoticed  by  the  assembly- 
oU  eves  will  be  occcupied  in  examining 
fiV  folds  of  the  fatal  cravat.  His  re- 
will  in  future  be  cold,  and  no 
"^''  wm  move  on  his  entrance;  but  if  his 
Crlvat  r  savamment  and  elegantly 
^ormtd,  although  his  coat  may  not  be  of 

^^^v:i.riTtr^herosT'd\«h:d 

"*  L  If  rrsoect  will  cheerfully  resign 
S^r  s^Its'  to  him.  and  the  delighted 
v!l  of  all  will  be  fixed  on  that  part  of 
his  person  which  separates  the  foulders 
nis  P«""'  „hin— let  him  speak  down- 
l\Z  nona^n's:  hfwm  be  a'pplauded  to 
!A  Ikips  it  will  be  said:  "This  man  has 
crlticaly'and  deeply  studied  the  32  les- 

do  you  manage  to  have  such  a  mlwack- 
"'°My  deir  fellow.  I  give  my  whole  mind 
to  it." 


Anent  the  discussion  which  ro^J'f-^.^ 

fnel  of  drose'glveB  the  correct  ver-_ 
jsion,  but  he  err.  In  the  name  ^he , 
I  <^haract.r    assumed    by  E^^^^^^^^ 

^Xuntf  sense  in  U^emselv^^^^^ 

-;?"^cr:odT:cf  MiTdd-'in^^r  BVk 
&';"=or^^.-^^«^ 

McCorker   but    -I.    McCorker    (I  m  a 

■■Maverick  Brander^and  ThXTCH. 
Texas  Steer.        FKAisji.  j:*. 
Boston.   


As  the  World  WagB: 
I  have  Just  been  reading  W.  M.  Snell  s 
»,  „       "T  A  M."  with  regard  to 

1  saw  V  -  It  Tva*  In  Boston  seY- 

several  times,  for  It  was  in  d'j 
eral  successive  seasoM^ 

"A  Parlor  Match    was  a  pwy  " 
acts  and  it  was  In  the  second  act^n 
fntrlor.  that  the  Jcoa,  ^n  t.^^s^f.^ 

f  "°Mr  °lnel7  Buf  the  other  eplsod. 
by  Mr.   bneii.  ^     rpjjig  was 

■  Mo»v  nlaved    Old  iioss, 


house. 

on  the  right. 


SUPREMACIES  IN  DRESS 

Mr  Prohack  In  Arnold  Bennett's  amus- 
ing novel  "comprehended  In  a  flash  that 
suits  of  clothes  were  a  detail  in  the 
existence  of  an  Idle  man  and  that  neck- 
ties and  similar  supremacies  alone  mat- 
"•'^Uf'e  was  enlarged  to  a  bewildering,  a 

1  cyclopaedia  of  "ecktles     As  he  bo^ 
neckties  he  felt  as  fool  sh  M  a  ^ 
buying  cigars     Any  Idiot  cou  ^^^^^^^ 
suit,  but  neckt  es^^  .  . 
which  he  bought  in^";**  ^,^"ho  courage 

^a!.T»'nl  ir^-rs  t^'breakfa.. 


Hoey  played  "Old  Hoss 
Aftftr  "Old  Hoss"  made  ms 
the  tramp.  After  u.a  direction 
flrst  entrance  lighted 
of  the  house.  '^f^J^^^o^s  the  stage 
stove  episode  by  progress  of  the 

several  times  a"-^'"!^'^^^  ^"fme  article 
'.ct,    each   time   bearing   son  h  . 
taken  from  the J^ouse.    One  time  U 
a  life  size  marble  (7)  St. 
tal,  another  time  the  dog  ^^^^^^ 
his   coat-tall.   n"3.uy,   J  whole 
curtain  was  to  descend  and  ^ 
cast  was  gathered  for  the  "  ^^^i 
act,  he  appeared  beaHng  in 
the  lighted  ^>tchen  ranee. 
-rof^^roTefafl  and  the  range 
i  was  the  only  thing  leit. 
Cambridge.  


.'OLD   HOSS"   AND  ANNA 

AS  the  World  Wags:  | 
AS  BO  often  one  thing  leads  to  _  an- 

K'-   ^  rxrSThe°Lmfn'g^ 

bulldog  ^pendant    from    that    of  his 

S'irTn  ^whifh^  ^••Old^Ls:- 
other    scene    i"  Boston  The- 

Ifr"  as  a'sor    of  skeleton  at  the  feast 

0  fered  by  the  charms  and  allurements 
of  Anna  Held  singing  at  the  fooUlghts^ 
Her  advance  agents  had  made  much  of 
the  alleged  fact  that  It  was  her  cus- 
tom to  bathe  daily  In  milk,  as  Madame 
Re^amler  in  her  time  used  to  bathe  in 
The  c^eam  which  still  breas  her  name 
and  Miss  Held's  costume  was  designed 
to  give  veracity  to  the  advertising.  At 
a  time  when  she  was  engaged  In  tell- 
tag  and.  demonstrating  to  the  audience 
how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  make  her 
eyes  behave.  "Old  Hobs"  was  wander- 

1  ing  about  behind  her  in  an  aimless  sort 
of  way  when  a  prop,  cat  appeared  on  a 

'fence  outside  a  window  In  the  back 
scene  "Old  Hoss"  saw  the  cat  as  It 
was  disappearing  and  also  made  exit, 
L,  Z  presently  returning  with  two 
bricks,  which  he  hefted  with  eye  upon 
the  window.  In  a  few  moments  back 
came  the  cat  and  stopped  full  In  the 
middle  of  it.  Bam!  went  one  of  the 
bricks  through  the  splintering  glass,  and 
my  memory  is  that  on  the  night  I  was 
among  those  present  he  hit  the  cat.  All 
this  with  no  more  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  the  present  and  performance  of 
the  fair  Anna  than  as  If  she  did  not 

^'a^  Uttle  later  on  MlsS  Held  was  sing- 
ing "Oh,  Won't  You  Come  and  Flay 
with  Me?"  in  a  way  which  was  making 
tired  business  men  and  revered  fathers 
of  families  wriggle  responsive  in  their 
seats  On  stalked  "Old  Hoss"  with  a 
battered  eight-quart  can  in  each  hand. 
"Annie,  here's  your  milk,"  he  bellowed, 
and  setting  down  the  can,  departed 
thus  giving  the  tired  business  men  and 
the  revered  fathers  of  families  some- 
thing else  to  think  of. 

Two  other  memories  of  robustious 
comedy  spring  from  these:  The  Spanish 
dance  by  Kate  Davis,  clad  In  bloomers 
and  legglns  that  didn't  fit,  in  "Miss 
Helvett  "  in  imitation  of  Carmencita 
then  In" fame,  and  May  Irwin's  temper- 
ance talk  as  Aunt  Mary  to  her  erring 

" -Chn.  wh^n  yoa  have  had  aU  the 
whiskey  you  want  why  don  t  you  aflK 

'".■iSr  wheir'r-  had  an  the  whUU.y 
il  want  I  can't  say  Barsaparllla. 


f'.rSS^;  "himmt"  iMt  un...  w, 

in  the  hills),    rniu'wi'  ueople.  the 

to  1884.  was  a  U-wn  o    3oO  peop  ^^^^^ 

county  seat  °l^''J°°^^„  harness  shops 

^^^/^^r'^Zre  shoTi^ker  shops,  all  | 
and  two  or  more  =u" 
employing  «evera  men  _  One  °'  a 
hood  memories  'f.^^fJeVy  winter  to 
tanyard  several  times  every 
obtain  'dubbins'  with  which  to  g 
"L^nT'coney  of  WoodvlUe  writes: 
..^hen  •  a""  calf  Is  f  ed  J^-lly  on  milk 
the  hide  is  a  °;„'*^Ud  food  the 

being  fed  a  to  a  harder 

nature  of  the  hWe  changes  to^^^^_^ 

r'^hr-'    we  rCl  ihe  insinuation  of  a 

L^;^ii^^gifrtiT:.d'srg"a:V"There.s 

nothing  like  leather.  ^ 

MOSELEY,  THE  PLAYACTOR  , 

1  rtir'  ThfHeraia  today  an  ao- 
cJun\°-rHobertManteUasB-;3  n 

^""-^^  ^^^rnotlblTprTdrtlonM^hls 
years  ago  a  noUble  pr 

play  m  which  3^,^::"Marle; 
Casslus;  Louis  James.  ^^^J'^^^^^  ^yl 
'walnwrlght    Portia;  and  an^-^-  \ 

the  name  of  Mf^^^^^I.^y  waa  of  a  high 
The  acting  of  Moseley  w 

character.  The  j  u.  Does 

enthusiasm  now  as  I  th^k  o^^ 

,  any   one   know  what  oe 
(Moseley.  not  Caesar)  tor  ,i  1 
mention  of  him  ^fterwara . 
ber  also  the  fine  actmg  of  Mr^^ 
One  scene  sticks  in  my  m 
Lucius  attempt^  to  play 

plays  thee  music?  sCOTTiqUS- 


Athol.   

S.  p-  s. 

AS  the  world  "^^^'nT^fr^iitinl  session 
After  a  P^^t'-^^/^.^iUpmsTom  a  local 
^1,1,  the  «"<^l°\f,alned  to  broadcast  an 
dally,  I  am  constralnea  v  always  ex- 
's O  S.  This  column  has  a  ^^^^^^^ 
tended  a  helP  ng  hand  t°  th°„d<j,„  by- 
information  al°"S^J„^*iedse.  Will  some 
ways  of  human  knowleage 
one  again  volunteer: 


POIGNANCYI  I 
There   ^comes   the   strangest  «ort  of 
^^,rl"rdB  turt*  south  m  summer's  I 
1  And  rives  ar.  wet  with  autumn  ral«. 

And  something  ^-^^'^^      f  rom  Tel. 
rnTbrrV^rtre^b^swood  tree. 

,  .now  ^^ft-rr/y  the  azufe^kles 
,^^lth  ^hlrr  ^wl^g  -d  troubled  cries. 

And  when  the  splde?  «Pl"«  ^^^fn't^und, 

krhoT-ra^-- -  — ^ 


Again  we  are  lost  In  admiration  con-  . 
templatlng  the  InteUlgence  of  our  vai- 
ued  readers.  Some  days  ago  "Querela 
askfed:  "What  was  the  'Wp'  boot  I  wore 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  attend  kitchen 
dances?  It  was  neither  a  calfskin  nor 
a  cowhide,  and  as  I  remember  It  was 
considered  superior  to  either."  « 

We  regret  to  say  that  "W.  H,  G."  an- 
swers in  an  unkind  If  not  contemptu- 
ous vein.  "Why  doesn't  'Querela'  look 
in  his  dictionary?  I  wore  kip  boots  and 
my  dictionary  tells  what  kip  means 

Others  are  more  courteous.  i.  '  • 
A.."  for  Instance,  "Kips  are  something 
-betwixt  and  between'  in  leather  raw 
stock.  'Skins  lighter  than  h'des  and 
heavier  than  calfskins  weighing  15  to 
25  lbs'— 'Hides  and  skins.  Preteraoie 
,  to   sheepskin   for  binding  volumes  of 

'  ^Mr."  G.'  R.  Sargent  Is  even  more  In- 

1  '°"When  I  was  a  boy  in  f  hillppl.  W.  Va.  i 
fwhere  my  father  published  the  Bar- 
^rr"/eff?rU.an)  the  locai  tanners  used , 

I  to  split  cowhides  and  ca.iea 


^OST^LMOST    A  ^^inge 

rcor^nd^whlte^nhlsbelly.  He- 

turn_49_3ffff_lL  " 

.  -         t>iat  In  the  long 

1.  Is  It  to  be  inferred  that.  ^^^^ 
process  of  evolution  this  P^^^^-^^^^, 
creature  has  ye    to  reach  ^^^^ 

2.  Can  the  .^^^^^■''""essing  calamity? 
be  blamed  for  this  distresses  ^^^^^^^^ 

^^  t'^^r  hi    hoTsehold  pet  de- 
ornament,  was  ini»  , 
^Ipitated  before  bein«  h>«t  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
4.   Kindly  give  a  det^ile  ^^^^^^^ 

for  the  time  being.  ^or- 

,«ct^?errt^^°u:rbruy%— ^ 

-r^ld^thrdlcomeback?^^^^^^ 
Sakuklak  Camp,  East  Brownfleld.  Me. 

HOSE  IN  THTliTH  CENTURY  j 

tvip  World  Wags:  ^    ^  I 

AS  the  won  prevailing  fash-! 

pnce  more  to  ^^''^J'J       ^^^  wicked 
-O  tempora.  O  mores, 
ng,  the  works  of  vanity! 
I  note  in  reading  S^ubbes,  In  The 
Anatomle  of  Abuses,"  (4to,  1^96,  p.31). 
peaking  of  the  e^™^^^^^^^^^ 
time,  he  says,    Then  na  ^^^^^ 
stockes   <  •«  .«\°:'^i"Tthough  never  so 
"thaf  is   bought  too  late,  but  of 
fine)  for  that      tno  6  ^^^.^^ 
jarnsey  ^vorsted    ""ewe^         ^^^^  ^^^^ 
and  such  like,  and  so  curl^    legge.  with 

open  «*^^"%i.eK^s  about  the  anckles. 
quirks  and  clockes  a  .  ^  placed  with 
and  sometime  ^aph'^as  ^  woondorful 
gold  and  «"^«5„7to  su^  \mpudent  in- 
to beholde.  ■^"^^^  outrage  It  is  now 
s,^ency  -"<l«tv?ry  one  almost,  though 
grovme   that  every  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

otherwise   very   P<~^?;     t,y  the  yeare, 
fourtle  shi  Ungs  of  wage«  py 
win  not  «ti*e        '^^^'her  stockes,  oc 
paire  of  these  "/^"t  may  be  got, 

els  of  the  ft"«^^/^J"^cm  be  a  royal  o» 
though  the  p«ce  of  them  „ 
20  shillings  or  morfe,  as  c     ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
for  how  can  they  be  les  e^^  ^^^^  ^ 

tbe  very  k^'ttlng  of  them 
noble  or  a  royaU  and  some^m^^^  ^^^^^ 

ll:..  T'^T^  lTr\o6y  w.rt.  from  top 


Ions- 
throng, 


iir  l>'«iRe  than  u  pafre  of  thane 
u,ck*s  will  c-ost." 
Now    lot    some   noNton  baJlade-makett 
Bnoor, 

Where  are  the  legs  of  yester-year 
Boston.  ' 


L.  O'D. 


ON  THE  HIP 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Those  who  are  troubled  because 
their  belts  do  not  keep  up  their  panta- 
Uiona  In  place  should  start  a  movement 
lo  revive  the  hip  trousers,  which  were 
In  fashion  when  I  was  a  boy  more  than 
a  half  century  ago.  They  kept  trousers 
In  place  without  suspenders  or  the 
leather  circlet  that  Is  always  either  too 
tight  or  too  lose  and  requires  an  al- 
most constant  care  to  secure  decency 
or  comfort.  The  negligee  shirt  was  not 
In  Yogue  In  those  far-off  days  and  the 
highly  polished  shirt  front  gleamed  like 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington  under  the 
glowing  sunlight.  When  I  first  knew  if 
r  had  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
displaying  this  shining  forefront,  but  I 
envied  the  person  older  than  myself 
who,  Panama  hat  on  his  head,  exhibited 
this  pleated  bosom.  My  trousers  at 
that  time  were  buttoned  on  to  my  jacket 
and  there  was  ho  danger  of  their  go- 
ing where  they  did  not  belong  In  the 
direction  of  the  long-legged  boots  which 
were  still  worn,  as  a  useless  ren»lnder 
of  other  days  when  they  wer^  not 
hidden  under  the  nether  habiliments. 
This  was  a  waste  of  leather  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  even  In  the 
pre«ent  era  of  extravagant  wearing  ap- 
parel. BAiZE. 

DorvJxestetk  _  _ 


Arnold  Bennett's  new  play,  "Body  and 
Soul,'"  produced  at  the  Regent  Theatre 
Ijondon,  did  not  meet  with  favor.  The 
Ttmea  said  that  his  mind,  at  any  rate 
Jn  the  theatre,  remains  provincial.  "'He 
»tlll  seems  to  think  mayors  and  mayor- 
esses and  uncouth  English  and  allusions 
to  the  Staffordshire  Sentinel  and  other 
local  Institutions  funny  In  themselves. 
-And  funny  they  are,  perhaps,  to  some 
Ixjndon  playgoers,  just  because  they 
are  strange  to  them.  But  in  Burslem  or 
Hanley.  where  they  are  not  strang^e? 
We  wonder. The  Dally  Telegraph  de- 
scribed the  play  as  "a  rather  shapeless 
and  entirely  unconvincing  piece  of 
■work,"  which,  as  a  social  skit,  does  not 
rise  to  any  exalted  level.  There>  are 
"cynical  epigrams  and  humorous  hits  at 
eoclal  foibles  and  weaknesses  but  that 
It  is  not  wanting  In  dull  passages,  long- 
drawn-out,  must  also  be  admitted." 

One  London  critic  likened  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Bennett  with  this  play  to  the  dis- 
astrous production  of  Mr.  Maugham's 
"East  of  Suez,"  which  the  Spectator' 
(found  to  be  "all  the  'strong.'  'If-you've- 
lieard  the  East-a-ca!ling'  magazine  sto- 
ries that  you  have  ever  read^^stilled 
into  a  thick  syrup";  the  characters  all 
puppets.  "Sawdust  does  not  lend  itself 
to  prolonged  analysis."  I 
The  Spectator  imagined  Mr.  Dean,  the 
produce!-,  .  and  Mr.  Maugham  talking 
at)out  a  play. 

"Those  Chinese  fellows,  down  at  Lime- 
house,  you  know.  Couldn't  we  get  a  lot 
of  them  to  walk  on?  You  could  put  In 
something  about  opium  and  joss-sticks.. 
>nd  what's  the  word  about  the  East? 
I'ike  elms— immemorial.  And  how  about 
pidgin  English?  Me  no  savvy,  you 
ratchee  top  side!  And  don't  you  think 
Miss  Meggie  Albane.oi  ought  to  have  a 
really  strong  pan  this  time — something 
rich,  where  she  can  fairly  let  herself  go? 
How  long  would  you  want  to  do  us  a 
rlay  like  that?"  And  one  Imagines  Mr. 
Maugham  replying,  "A  fortnight,"  And 
perhaps  in  answer  to  a  raised  eyebrow : 
reducing  It  to  two  days.  ' 


>ult  L>f  a  common  fallm'v;  th>'  fall.u  v 
that,  heonuao  vilsys  ought  not  to  b'' 
•written  round  real  pumps,  water  ought 
riot  to  be  poured  on  the  stage  out  of 
real  pumps,  but  out  of  canvas  Imita- 
tions of  reHl  pumps.  There  Is  a  hond- 
ngp  of  antl-realism  as  well  as  of  real- 
ism." 

Mr.  Deems  Taylor  of  the  New  York 
World  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Grant, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  San  An- 
tonio l'^^press,  the  stories  of  "Rigolet- 
to.'  "Cavalleri.a  Rustloana"  and  "Lucia 
fit  Lammermoor"  sold  by  the  Grazlanl- 
rastillo-Mondragon  lullan  Grand  Opera 
Company  when  it  visited  .San  Antonio  in 
1920.  The  story  In  each  Instance  Is  not 
fl  literal  translation.  There  is  nan-a- 
tlon  with  a  dropping  into  dialogue.  The^ 
narrator  says  of  the  "mad  scene"  In 
"lyucia":  "Her  voice  Is  so  sweet,  so 
tender  that  everybody  around  her  feels 
Bwfully  sorry  for  that  poor  little  crazy 
rlrl." 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  finale  of 
Mascagni's  opera? 

"Properly  armed  Turlddu  runs  to  the 
place  arranged  for  the  encounter;  the 
fight  does  not  last  long  because  a  few 
minutes  later  everybody  is  heard  stating 
that  Turlddu  has  been  killed.  At  this 
statement  and  place  Santuzza  and  Lola 
meet  each  other  and  upon  hearing  the 
liews  throw  each  other's  arms  around 
their  neck  and  cry,  while  the  music 
«loe.5  not  hesitate  !n  showing  signs  that 
Bomethlng  real  p-ave  has  passed." 


The  reader  may  remember  that  cer- 
tain English  people  of  the  stage  pro- 
tested In  London  because  real  Chlna- 
nen  were  engaged  tor  Mr.  Maugh-am's 
May,  whereas  true-born  Englishmen 
should  have  formed  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Walkley  rushes  to  the  manager's 
defense.  Jlr.  Maugham  wished  "Chin- 
ese atmosphere."  But  we  English,  said 
tin  objector,  don't  understand  Chinese. 
"Quite  so,  but  the  author,  far  from 
forgetting  that  difficulty,  has  adroitly 
used  it  for  the  artistic  benefit  of  his 
play.  He  brings  in  his  Chinese-gabbling 
crowd  at  the  moments,  and  only  at  the 
moments,  when  their  very  incompre- 
hensibility is  a  dramatic  value. 
The  less  you  understand  what  la  being 
Bald,  the  more  your  excitement  is  stlm- 
vlated."  The  author  in  one  of  the 
crowd  scenes  wished  to  produce  in  the 
audience  a  state  of  anxious  suspense. 

Take  a  scene  In  modern  Pekin  "You 
Hnd  yourself,"  says  Mr.  Walkley,  "amid 
the   hurlv-burly   of   a   Chinese  street 
crowd.    Tou  don't  understand  a  word 
they  are  saying,  and  so  much  the  bet-  ' 
ter  for  your  illusion.    Tou  are  enjoylna  ' 
the  scene  for  its  strangeness.  Its  in 
romprehenslblllty.  Its  Chlnolserie  "  The 
ribjector  thinks  the  spectacle  would  be 
more    'artistic"  If  the  Chinamen  were 
'lot  Chinamen  but  real  Englishmen  pre- 
lending  to  be  Chinese.     No,  says  Mr 

ilkley.  "I  .susnect  thl»  tr.  >,«  f),„  ' 


MR.   COMPTON    MACKENZIE  A 
ZEALOUS  CONVERT  TO  THE 
GRAMOPHONE 

Mr.  Compton  MacKenzle  has  discov- 
ered the  gramophone  and  In  joyful 
mood  he  writes  about  his  discovery  a 
column  for  the  Dally  Telegraph  of  Lon- 
don. For  a  long  time  he  thought  the 
instrument  was  only  a  detestable  In- 
terruption of  conversation  and  country 
ptace.  "Gramophony  was  a  noise  to 
nie  rather  more  unplea.sant  than  would 
be  the  combined  sounds  of  a  child  run- 
ning a  hoop-stick  along  a  railing,  a 
dentist's  drill,  a  cat  trying  to  get  out 
of  a  basket  in  a  railwa3'  carriage,  J>nd 
a  nursemaid  humming  upon  a  comb 
wrapped  In  tissue  paper."  Now  he 
th:nita  «Kn  er«i»Hophone  a  consolation 
for  living  in  the  age  of  Lloy?  Georgian 
Verse  and  of  being  assured  that  Men- 
delssohn did  not  know  how  to  make 
music."  trnfortunately  he  does  not  tell 
us  how  he  was  converted.  He  writes 
shout  his  own  gramophone  and  varie- 
ties of  needles  as  if  he  were  an  en- 
thusiastic, aggressive  salesman  on  sal- 
ery  and  with  commissions. 

He  argues,  and  justly,  that  12  flrst- 
flass  records  a|3  worth  more  than  25 
necond-class  records,  "but  there  are 
Tew  gramophone  cupboards  that  are 
rot  littered  with  dreadful  skeletons- 
records  bought  less  from  economy,  I 
lielieve.  than  from  laziness  or  impa- 
tience." 

His  opinions  on  the  records  of  a  cer- 
tain company  are  Interesting.  "VlaJl- 
rnlr  Ro.=ing.  for  me.  Is  impossible  upon 
the  gramophone.  Ruffo.  de  Gogorzia 
Bnd  Scotti,  like  mo.st  baritones  and  all 
contralto."!.  '«se  much  on  the  gramo- 
phone. Judged  by  that  alone,  the 
ffreatest  modern  baritone  Is  De  Luca, 
whose  notes  never  break  in  two  nrni 
Who  i\ever  sounds  harsh,  as  often 
f^ounds  even  Battistlni.  Another  fact 
that  for  me  the  gramophone  has  sue- 
cessfully  proved  Is  the  Imp-s.-noiiity  of 
English  opera.  Apart  from  lack  of 
temperament  and  the  musical  difficulty 
r.f  the  language,  English  singers  simply 
do  not  know  how  to  begin  to  make 
tn^raselYea  intelligible.  It  Is  easier  for 
me  to  follow  Caruso  tfi  a  Neapolitan 
Bong  than  Gervase  Elwes  in  Vaughan 
Williams's  exquisite  'On  Wenljck 
EdKe.' 

"Yet  English  can  be  sung  intelligibly. 
Frederick  Ranalow  can   make   himself  ' 
understood   in   those   clear-cut   nic-ir<l.>;  ' 
of  the  'Beggar's  Opera.'    So  can  John  ' 
TMcCormack.    But  his  diction  is  excep-  ' 
tlonal.     He  can  be  followed  word  for 
M'ord  through  a  Neapolitan   song  like 
•Carmela,'  in  which,  by  the  way,  how 
tlellciously  Kreisler  condescends  to  play 
the  simple  little  obbligato!  Personally  I 
dislike  McCormack's  jujube  tenor;  but 
I  am  not  astonished  at  his  popularity. 
He  takes  the  trouble  to  enunciate  his 
consonants.   When  I  listen  to  Madame 
Kirkby  Lunn  or  Madame  Einma  Eames 
Singing   'All    Souls'    Day'   or   'Who  Is 

Sylvia?'  I  begin  to  wonder  If  they  are 
I  not  using  that  odd  Andalusian  dialect 
which  makes  a  point  of  omitting  all 
consonants." 


IS  WAGNER  LOSING  HIS  HOLD  IN 
I  CITIES  OF  GERMANY? 

Some  of  us  remember  the  visit  of  Ethel 
Smyth,  the  composer,  the  D'Ame  Ethel 
|tmyth  Mus.  Doc.  of  today.    She  was  m 
(Boston  hoping  that  Conrled  would  pro- 
duce  her  opera  "Der  Wald"  at  the  Bos- 
'  A^r*  ^^^f-^""^  ^  he  produced  it  at  the 
Metropolitan.      We    were    denied  the 

I  war"'"'a'7°'"  ^^t"*^         experience.  .Sh« 
I  was.  and  is,  a  vigorous  woman, 
i  Fe'tH^rf "'^  Salzburg  Muslo  ' 

't^HI  '^'■"^^  Daily  ! 

Telegraph  in  which  she  was  not  timid  | 
in  the  expression  of  her  opinion.^.  She  I 


made  ■•iunio  surprising  statements. 
I    "A  curious  thing  Is  happening  here: 
Wagner  has  lost  his  hold  over  those  who 
once   were   his    mom   ardent  apostles, 
namely,  the  Intellectuals." 

She  came  to  thin  conclusion  by  talk- 
ing with  her  old  friend  Bxcellenr.  Pro- 
fes.sor  Wach,   son-in-law   to  Mendels- 
sohn   "and    Btlll    a  power   In  musical 
Lotpsic":  with  X.,  "a  very  well  known 
;  writer,  whose  wife  used  to  be  one  of  the 
j  greatest  exponents  of  Wagner's  great 
lieroinoH."     He   said    to    Miss  Smyth: 
I  "The   whole    thing   seem.s   to   me  pre- 
I  posterous  now,  but  I  don't  say  so  to  my 
'  wife."     He  made  the  \isual  exception 
In  favor  of  a  severely  cut  "Tristan." 
And  at  Salzburg  Miss  Smyth's  Austrian 
publisher  re.marked:    "I  don't  suppose 
any  one  ever  raved  about  WagTier  as  I 
did,  but  now  I  can't  sit  out  an  act  of 
any  single  opera  of  his." 

At  Munich  a  well -advertised  and  fine- 
ly produced  Wagner  cycle  packed  the 
opera  house— mainly  with  visitors;  the 
Oberammergau  and  mounUin-cIlmbIng 
crowd;  no  tost  of  what  happens  on 
normal  occasions.  "But  In  my  own  mind 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hypnotic  trance 
is  wearing  off,  and  that  In  a  few  years- 
time,  in  spite  of  some  lm,mortally  beau- 
tiful music.  Wagner  will  be  found,  s 
regards  his  scheme  of  music,  drama,  to 
be  a  product  of  that  casting  overboard 
or  discretion  and  self-restraint,  that 
ruthless,  systematic  Ignoring  of  tha 
limits  of  the  achievable,  that  •elf-as.'5er- 
tlon  and  megalomania,  in  short,  which 
led  thrbugh  Pan-Germanism  to  the 
temporary  ruin  of  Europe." 

Miss  Smyth,  It  should  be  remembered, 
was  never  a  Wagnerian.  Brahms  was 
her  Idol. 

Nor  Is  she  now  favorably  Impressed  by 
the  modem  Austrian  music  she  heard  at 
Salzburg. 

"Anything  more  anaemic,  more  hope- 
lless  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Austrian 
music  dribbled  out  to  us  in  exasperating 
spoonfus  at  Salzburg  I  have  never 
heard.  The  only  thing  It  resembles  is  a 
piteou.s  spectacle  familiar  to  every 
golfer,  a  half-squashed  worm  burled  up 
to  its  middle,  too  feeble  either  to  crawl 
out  or  to  withdraw  the  rest  of  its  poor 
carcase  into  safety.  Some  say  the  cause 
is  the  appalling  conditions  of  life  In 
Austria;  if  I  believed  that  I  should  not 
have  the  heart  to  write  about  It  thue. 
But  it  is  not  so.  This  school  of  Impotent 
wrigglers  came  into  being  before  the 
war,  their  hero  being  one  Webern,  much 
advertised  in  Austria  as  Schoenberg's 
most  talented  pupil." 

A  quartet  of  Webern,  "about  35,  dry 
and  thin  as  though  pickled  in  peren- 
nial fury,  and  erect  as  a  ramrod,"  was 
played  at  Salzburg.  Miss  Smyth  gives 
the  formula:  "One  long-drawn  note 
upon  the  bridge  of  the  first  violin 
(pause);  a  tiny  scramble  for  viola  solo 
(pause);  a  pizzicato  note  on  the  'cello 
(long  pause);  an  excruciating  chord  in 
harmonica,  pianls.slmo  (a  very  long 
pause) ;  a  soft  thud  with  the  bacl^  of 
the  bow  on  the  body  of  the  'cello,  then 
another  pause,  after  which  the  four 
players  get  up  very  quietly,  steal  away, 
and  the  thing  Is  over." 

Webern  was  angered  biy  the  snorts 
and    yells    In    the    audience.    It  was 

amusing  to  see  him  face  up  to  each  - 
of  his  four  executants,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  kill  them,  then  relent,  wring 
their  hands  bitterly,  glare  defiance  at 
the  audience  and  rush  off  stiffly  Into 
the  artists'  room. 

But  Miss  Smyth  applauded  the 
quartet  by  Hindemlth  of  Frankfort: 
"Music  of  Immense  power,  of  gaiety, 
of  fury,  superb  as  to  technic,  and  of 
genuine  string-quartet  invention.  Ex- 
quisite in  sound,  it  Is  irresistible  as  a 
mountain  torrent  and  carried  the  audl- 
i  ence  off  Its  feet.  .  .  .  Terrible  though 
I  the  situation  In  Germany  undoubtedly 
may  be,  a  country  that  can  produce 
music  such  as  this  need  not  fear  the 
future.  And  it  is  not  In  the  English 
tradition  when  your  foe  is  down  to  wish 
he  may  never  get  up  .^galn." 
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THEATRE  NOTES 

The  Mayfalr  Dramatic  Club  (London), 
will  revive  this  fall  the  18th  century 
ballad  opera  "Rosina."  written  by  Mrs. 
Brooke,  with  music  by  Wlll'lam  Shield, 
which  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
In  1782.  Some  say  the  libretto  is 
founded  on  the  stoi-y  of  Ruth  and  Boas; 
others  say  It  Is  the  story  of  Palemon 
and  Llvamaln  In  Thomson's  "Sea- 
sons." 

Masslnger's  "A  New*  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts."  win  be  played  at  the  "Old 
■\'lc,"  London,  this  season.  The  last 
time  the  grim  comedy  was  played  In 
London  was  in  1840  at  the  same  the- 
atre. 

Arthur  Bouchler  celebrated  his  27th 
consecutive  year  as  actor-manager  In 
London  on  Sept.  7. 

Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt"  is  to  be  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  season  at  the  Leeds 
Industrial  Theatre,  which  began  at_Jii^ 
end  of  September.  The  80  epS'aking 
parts,  ballets,  chorus,  orchestra,  as  well 
as  stage  hands  and  electricians,  to  the 
total  number  of  150  persons,  will  be 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  work- 
ers on  a  single  factory  at  Hunslet.  The 
theatre  was  founded  with  the  object  of 
presenting  plays  of  a  high  standard  by 


factory  worlters  b'f 
audiences,  the  Idea  I. 

art  should  rank  with  .H'  rauu'  ui-  ci  ' 
of  the  principal  features  In  the  Intel- 
lectual education  of  the  worker.  The 
season  which  "Peer  Gynt"  Introduced 
will  Include  seven  Shakespearian  plays, 
besides  Shaw's  "Capt.  Brassbound's 
Conversion,"  Pinero's  "The  Amazons,"- 
Shelley's  "The  CencI,"  and  Ibacn's  "A 
Doll's  House,"  as  well  as  "II  Trovatore" 
In  grarul  opera.  There  Is  a  larp-e  body 
of  unattached  middle-class  who  thirst 
for  good  plays  at  reasonable  iirices — 
the  "Old  Vic."  type  of.  audience.  The 
Industrial  Theatre  produces  plays  ev«sry 
Monday  and  Tuesday  throughout  the 
winter. 


The  assertion  continues  to  be  made 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  growing 
abstention  of  the  public  Is  the  age  of 
many  of  the  films  exhibited.  This  Is 
surely  an  exaggeration.  Doubtless  a 
vetT  considerable  proportion  of  every 
audience  consists  of  wom^m  who  ure 
not  satisfied  unless  the  leading  female 
characters  in  a  screen  play  are  attlrud 
in  the  latest  fashions,  but  Is  It  so  cer- 
tain that  a  majority  of  even  such  women 
would  prefer  to  see  an  unlnteres-ting  or 
tedious  play  with  elaborately  dressed 
characters  rather  than  a  stirring  drama 
showing  the  modes  of  yesteryear?  The  | 
newer  play  may,  of  course,  also  be  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  there  certainly  . 
can  be  no  guarantee  that  this  will  be 
so.  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  now  be- 
ing exhibited  at  the  New  Scala  Theatre, 
Is  a  case  In  point.  It  not  only  sn9t.ain8 
a  comparison  with  the  most  recently 
produced  films,  but  actually  could  give 
any  one  of  them  points  in  every  par- 
ticular.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


There  has  been  talk  in  London  about 
the  salaries  paid  to  stars  of  the  music  ' 
halls.  Billy  Merson,  they  say,  refused 
an  American  offer  of  £  1000  to  work  for 
a  film  company.  He  says  that  his  pres- 
ent contracts  do  not  bring  half  that 
j  amount.    Sir  Harry  Lauder  made  £1000 

*  a  week"  in  Great  Britain,  but  when  he 
was  running  a  production  of  his  own, 

1  so  the  surn  represented  salary  and  profit. 

I  George  Robey  Is  the  highest  paid  of  all 
music  hall  performers  in  London,  but 
his  salary  is  a  long  waj'  from  £1000. 
Beatie  and  Babs  were  mentioned  re- 
cently in  a  dispute  about  music  hall 
sketches.  The  author,  Mr.  Kahn,  uncle 
of  the  girls,  alleged  they  had  earned 
close  on  £20,000.  Four  years  ago  their 
salary  was  £200  a  week.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  it  was  stated  In  court-  that 

i  Little  Tich  received  £300  a  week;  Hetty 
King,  £100;  Horace  Goldin,  illusionist, 
£250:  George  Robey,  £120. 

NSW   MUSIC  HEARD  IN  LONDON, 
WITH  OTHER  CONCERT  NOTES 

"Paysages  Franciscains"  (Promenade 
Concert,  London),  three  pieces  for  or- 
chestra by  Gabriel  Pieme.  They  picture 
in  tones  passages  from  Johannes  Joer- 
gensen's  Pelerinages  Franciscains" — 
"Tn  the  Garden  of  Salnte  Claire,"  "The 
Olive  Gardens  of  the  Plain  of  Assisl" 
and  "On  the  Road  to  Poggio — Bustone." 

'There  was  nothing  Jarring  or  strident, 
or  ultra  cacophonic,  such  as  the  young 
bloodti  among  the  composers  of  today 
find  It  necessary  to  affect,  the  composer  j 
freely  draws  upon  modal  harmony  and 
the  manner  of  plain  song  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan atmosphere,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  fine  color-sense — the  expression' 
that  comes  easiest  to  us  at  the  moment 
— he  succeeds  in  painting  pictures  that 
arp  plea.'^ant  enough.  To  continue  this 
metaphor — he  would  have  been  wiser, 
we  think,  to  have  chosen  smaller  can- 
vases, to  have  concentrated,  rather  than 
dissipated  his  energies.  The  work  .  . 
seemed  to  lack  human  interest  and 

J  verve." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  described  Edgar's 
I  orchestral    transcription    of    Bach's  C 
j  Minor  Fantasia  and  Fugue — the  fantasia 
was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the 
I  recent  Three  Choirs  Festival  ati  Glou- 

i  cester — as  "undoubtedly  the  most  fellclt- 
I  ous  transcription  of  the  present  day, 

I  showing  a  dazzling  wealth  and  variety 
ji  of  orchestral  color,  extraordinarily  brll- 
■j  Hani  and   effective  yet   thoroughly  In 

ii  keeping  with  the  spijrit  of  Bach's 
I  music" 


Georges  Migot's,  "The  Lacquer  Screen 
j  with  Five  Pictures."  (Promenade  Con- 
;  cert,    London).     Ernest   Newman  dls- 
i  cussed  it  at  length.  "Mlgot  is  filled  with 
i  the  ambition  of  writing  music  in  three 
dimensions;  it  ia  to  have  density  plus 
surface;  this  result  of  course  is  to  be 
obtained  'by  writing  in  several  planes. 
It   sounds   dashing,    but    means  little. 
...   We  find   the  usual  thing — frag- 
ments of  themes  that  never  get  any- 
where, the  easy  exploitsttlon  of  color  ef- 
fects,   an   inability   to   think  consecu- 
tively for  more  than  five  bars,  and  In 
general  very  little  being  done  with  an 
air  of  doing  a  tremendous  lot.      .    .  . 
The   five  pictures  on   Migot's  lacquer 
screen  last  in  all  about  10  minutes;  and 


,2 


i,e  -fi-ouble  them  Is  "that  none  of 

n^fti  Is  first  rate.  We  can  put  up.  If 
e'  have  to.  with  a  fault  or  two  In  a 
anvas  12  feet  square,  but  an  etching  8 

'nches  by  6  has  to  be  perfect  or  It  is 

ilamned." 

The  orchestra  demanded  for  Eu&ene  | 
Gonssens's  Incidental   music  to  Maug-1 
ham-8  "East  of  Suez."  consists  of  the  . 
usual  strings,   two   flutes,   oboe    clar- ■ 
Inet.  bassoon,  two  horns,  trumpet,  harp, 
.elesta.  piano,  full  percussion.    On  the 
-tagfi    a    string-wind    and  percussion, 
band  of   Chinese   played   native  ritual; 
,nuslc   on    which    Goossens    based  his 
score-  Overture,  six  entr'actes  and  In- 
cidental music  for  scene  1.    The  urches-  ; 
tra  numbered  24  players.  | 

Mme  -Tetrazzlnl  arrived  In  London  on 
.Sept  9  and  will  spend  three  months  In 
England  before  making  an  extended  tour 
In  America. 

Tt  Is  now  said  that  Challapin  wUl 
"take  up  his  permanent  abode"  In  Eng- 
land, not  m  the  United  «tfe«-  ^J?* 
has  been    collaborating    with  Maflm 

Gorke~ln  a  film  subject  to  which  he 
will  devote  his  time  after  his  return, 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  We 
will  settle  II.  England  next  spring  to. 
give  his  children  an  English  education.  | 

"Carusr  e  d  the  Art  of  Singing."  by 
Salvatorc  I-uclto  and  Rariiet  J.  Beyer, 
seems  to  the  London  Times  "a  tribute 
overrov.erhig  In  Its  adulation."  Caiuso 
Is  presented  a.s  "a  model  of  all  that  a 
man  and  a  singer  sliould  be.  and  the 
resultant  picture  Is  as  little  convincing 
as  the  hero  of  many  operas  he  Inter- 
preted.    Caruso     himself,     we  fancy, 
would  have  deprecated  this  flattery,  for 
lllke  all  artists,  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  results,  but  always  striving  to  at- 
tain a  higher  standard.  ...  The  chap- 
ters  which   deal   with   Caruso's  vocal 
method  are  more  valuable,  though  the 
theories   are    vaguely    presented,  and 
there  Is  a  great  deal  o(  unnecessary  repe- 
tition.  ...  It  Is  when  Signor  Fucltn. 
who  was  for  some  years  Caruso's  ac-j 
companist  and  coach,    acclaims  this, 
singer  as  the  greatest  operatic  artist 
of  our  age.  that  we  must  part  com- 
panv  with  him.    Caruso's  ordinary  rep- 
ertoire contained  only  one  work  which 
can  be  ranked  among  the  first  master- 
pieces of  opera,  "Alda,'  and  he  attempt- 
ed neither  Mozart  on  the  one  hand  nor 
Wagner  on  the  other.    He  was  proh- 
ablv  wise  to  refrain,  but  his  limltat^lons 
should  not  be  set  down  to  his  credit. 

I    Commend  us  to  opera  audiences  at 
Rio    de    Janeiro.     "Tannhaeuser  In 
I  Italian  did  not  please,  so  the  manager 
i  came  on   the   stage  and  promised    It  ,[ 
I  wouldn't      happen      again.      Puccini  s  ii 
'  "Gianne  Schlcchl"  disappointed  expec-  i 
i  tatlon.    The  audience  stopped  the  per-  | 
j  formance.  ; 

 ~  .M 

John   B.   McEwen-8   "Winter   Poem  l| 
for  orchestra  (Pilomenade  Concert.  Lon-  i 
I  don).    "His  idea  of  winter  Is  not  the 
'  Sheltevan  shroud  of  dead  leaves,  but 
1  something  that  caIIs  for  courage  and 
endurance.    The  music  In  cojisequence 
has  energy  and  spirit  to  contrast  with 
the  duller  aspects  of  nature. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEfi 

1  STINDAV— Boston    Opera    House.  3:30 
P.  M.    Mme.  Gain  Curcl.    See  special 

notice.    ^  

Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M  Concert 
by  the  Triangle  Festival  Chorus  (100 
male  voices),  with  Astrld  Olson  of 
New  York,  soprano  and  John  H.  Loud, 
organist.  See  special  notice. 
i-RlDAY— Symphony  hall.  2;30  P.  M. 
Flr.st  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orche.stra.  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  See 

^"lel^ilho^rhall.  B:15P.  Concert 
by  the  L'kranlan  National  Ciiorus,  Al- 
exander    Koshetz,     conductor;  Oda 
Rlobodskaja.  soprano.   See  epeclal  no- 
tice. ■ 
'.:ATURD AT— Symphony  hall,  8  F.  M.I 
^  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 1 
cert.  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 

I  REE  LECTURES  ON 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Free  public  lectures  will  be  «»ven  In 
■he  lecture  hall  of  the  Boston  public 
Ihrary  on  Thursday  evenings  at  8 
, .  clock  and  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
Thursdav  lectures  are  Illustrated  by 
lantern  "slides.  The  entrance  1*  f""^ 
Hoylston  street  only.  The  doors  will 
be  opened  two  hours  before  each  lec- 
ture and  closed  10  minutes  after  thB 
lecture  begins. 


Suridij,  .N^>i.  2r.  — nie  Miirt'?  of  W»irtorn 
Chiirck.  W«llace  Goodrich.  Wit*  moilcsl 
lUuKtTttloni  bT  members  of  the  choir  o£  the 
Ctfhrch  of  th«  Advent. 
Sundsy,  Dec.  8 — Back  to  Shake»pe«Te:  Th« 
Technic  of  the  Bpoisen  Drama.  Bol>*rt  E 
Roffera. 

Sunday.  Dfc.  10 — ^fe8^«^e  of  Mudc.  or  th« 
Art  Work  of  the  FBture.  Mme.  Beale  Morej. 
Mualoal  illustrntlona  from  the  early  Oreek 
by  girls  In  Crcfk  costume — Melodies  of  th*" 
Ghetto.  .Songi  of  the  Nile  boatmen.  Hymno- 
logy  and  MotettP  of  Germany  and  England 
Sunday,  D«<'.  l' — Fran«  U«zt.  Man  and  Artist 

Lecture-recital  hy  John  Orth. 
Sunday,  Dec.  24 — The  Development  of  Sfedianl 
cal    .\Iu9lc.      Geoffrey    O'llara,  compoeer. 
With  musical  lllustrallooa. 
19-23. 

Sundav.  .Tan.  14  —  Mu-slcal  In  Adreralty.  Arc."-! 
'     bald  T.  Davison.    With  musical  illuBtratlon?. 
Sunday,  Jau.  21 — Shakespeare  In  the  20tb  Cen- 
tury.   K.  O.jarlton  Black. 
Sunday.  Feb.  4 — ^TOie  Orators  and  Oratory  o' 

Shakespear.  HenVy  L.  Soutbwlck. 
Sunday,  FVb.  IS — Tct  Problem  of  PopnlavtBlnE 
Good  Music.  Leo  R,  Lewis.  With  mualcal 
Ulustrfltiona. 
Sunday,  April  1— Dramatizing  the  Master:  lu- 
cent riayo  Vpln  ^Shakespeare.  Albert  U 
OUmer.    With  lantern  lUuatratlona. 


REASSURED 
As  the'Worid  Wags: 

AVE'VB  found  out  at  last  who  Is  the 
father  of  Baby  Guy. 

THAT'S  good;    Thai's  good! 

NOW  we  hope  to  find  out  who  js  the 
father  of  Baby  Tiernan. 

AND  NEXT  to  discover  the  father  of 

^^Ou'R^n^ilral  prlde  will  then  be 
restored 


:  as  a  pupil  of 

Klengel,  the  -MeiuleUsohn  prize.  At  the 
age  of  19  he  was  solo  "cellist  of  the 
■Wiesbaden  Royal  Orchestra,  and  tor  12 
'vears  he  niled  that  position  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  For  four  beasons 
he  played  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Hecht  studied  the  flute 
with  the  late  Charles  Mole  (first  flute 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra), 
Corregglo  of  Frankfort,  and  Barrere  of 
Paris  and  New  York.    He  has  played  In 


■  erand  country,  but  we  vere  chamber  concerts  In  European  cities, 
11   IS  a  BIO""  _„„^„~         vftBterdav  was  th 


This  day,  and  every  other  day,  is  one 
for  further  consideration  of  Bible  read- 
ing and  family  players.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Weeden  of  Worcester 
writes  that  his  parishioners,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  Church.  OW 
South,  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  Idea 
of  reading  the  Bible  In  no  careless  oi 
perfunctory  manner.  He  "^^^^l^f^^^ 
cideut  which  happened  in  his  honae  at 
one  time  when  the  family  was  gathered 

^°'we' happened  to  have  as  a  guest  over 
rtight  a  young  lad  ^^o  evidently  was 
*ot  over  familiar  with  the  Bible  As 
my  own  young  people  recited  verses  and. 
t^e  turn  came  for  this  }^-y^X^^  '^^^ 
;  he  blushed  like  an  autumn  leaf,  ana 
finally  blurted  out  as  his  verse:  A  roii 
ing  -stone  gathers  no  moss 

And  yet  this  verse  might  have  been 
written  by  the  compiler  of  "ine 
Proverbs,  or  have  been  t"""^.  '"J;^ 
clesiastes.  Ecclesiasticus.  or  The  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  Would  that  the  last 
two  books  were  included  in  every  cop> 
of  the  Bible! 


Sunday.  Oct.  22 -The  Time,  of  CTa1(e«pe«r« 

Frank  C.  Brown.  Wltfo  lantern  sh''^'  -  ^ 
Suuday.  Nov.  fr-OId  Opera  Da.v,  a-d  (^er» 

Siinxera.     FrancU  H.   Wade,   M.   D.  Wl'Ji 

lantern  lllnstratlona. 
Thiirsdnv.  Nov.  16 — The  Paaaloo  Flay  of  18-3 

Dr.  Jihn  C.  Bowker,  F.  B.  0.  8.  

Sunday.  Nov.  19 — Pamona  Prodnct1<mi  of 
i  .Siiakeapeare.  F.  IV.  C.  Heraey.  With  lao- 
I     tern  lllmrtratloTis. 


POLYGLOT  BIBLE  READING 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  AVard  of  Brookliixe 
writes  to  The  Herald  about  a  remark- 
able family  habit  of  three  generations 

in  Bible  reading.  i 
"Morning  prayers  alw.-iys  consisted  of 
reading  a  single  chapter,  each  one  rcd<U 
ing  two  verses  in  rotation,   but  each 
one  transltiting  from  some  other  lan- 
guage into  Engli.sh.     For  Instance  In 
my   father's   family,    he.    Dr  WilUam 
Hayes  Ward,  always  translated  either 
from  Hebrew  or  Syriac;  his  oldest  sis- 
ter from  the  Hebrew;  his  youtigest  sis- 
ter from   German;   his   son  from  the 
1  language  he  was  most  interested  in  at 
!  the  time     Visitors  were  often  embar- 
iassed    by    having    different  versioiis 
,  thrust  into  their  hands  after  brea.v  ast, 
but  they  always  tackled  the  problem 
!  bravely. 

;  "I  recall  particularly  one  joyous  prac- 
!  tical  joke  played  by  my  father  on  Prof. 

Toy  of  Harvard,  the  Hebrew  expert. 
'  That  morning  when  he  was  present  at 
prayer,  the  chapter  to  be  read  was  in 
Job  As  every  theological  student 
knows  to  his  undoing,  the  Hebrew  ot 
Job  is  archaic  and  most  ditficult.  At 
that  time  I  was  also  using  the  Hebrew 
version.  The  night  before,  my  fathpr 
gave  me  the  hint  to  pony  up  on  the 
chapter  to  be  read,  which  I  studiously 

'"'^Dr  Ward  was  always  a  most  fluent 
translator,  and  he  rattled  off  his  two 
verses  as  if  he  were  reading  English. 
His  son  followed,  this  time  not  yielding 
anything  to  his  daddy.  Then  came 
Prof  Toy.  from  whose  brow  bead.s  oi 
perspiration  were  starting.  He  began 
stumbled  on  an  unknown  word,  and 
stopped.  ,  , 

"  'My  son.'  the  doctor  spoke  gravely, 
'will  you  not  lic-lp  rrof.  Toy  out?'> 

"So  the  toy  coached  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  he  never  sus- 
pected a  near  conspiracy. 

"So  for  over  75  years  in  that  family 
the  Bible  was  read  and  re-read  d.jily. 
an  education,  inspiration  and  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  family  joy.  Those  few 
minutes  after  breakfa.st  were  the  mosL 
valuable  of  my  life  and  the  holiest 
memory.^' 

"GIVE  ME  THE  OLD" 
(R.  U.  Messinger) 
Old  books  to  read! 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit 
The  brazen -clasped,  the  vellum  writ. 

Time-honored  tomes! 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before. 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbed  o  er 
The  same  his  sire  homeward  bore. 
The  well-earned  meed 
Of  Oxfords  domes: 
Old  Homer  blind. 
Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon,  by 
Old  Tullv,  Plautus,  Terence  he; 
Alorl    Arthur's   olden  mlnstrelsie, 
Quaint  Burton,   duainter  Spencer,  ay. 
And  Gervase  Markham  s  Venerie— 

Nor  leave  behind 
The  Holy  Book  by  which  we  Uve  and  die. 


afraid  for  a  whil^  , 

THAT  It  would  never  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  Fatherland.  H.  L,.  H. 

"NOW  I  UAY  ME" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Several  days  ago  your  column  had 
reference  to  the  child's  prayer,  "Now  1 
lay  me,"  and  its  disturbing  Ime,  "It  I 
should  die  before  I  wake.  ' 

That  line  was  a  horror  to  me  m  my 
vouth  and  when  my  first  child  arrived 
at   the  age    when    the    prayer  seemed 
necessary     I    asked    my  clergyman- 
father  to  provide  a  substitute  line.  H.s 
successful  attempt  has  been  passed  to 
many  cwidren  and  I  trust  been  the  sav- 
ing of  children's  fears  at  night. 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I'pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
Guard  me  safe  throughout  the  night, 
And  wake  me  in  the  morning  light." 
For  Jesus  sake.  Amen. 

MA  1  S1..KEPER  RUGGLQS. 

 —  • 

As  the  World  Wags :     ,   ^  ,    ^  . 

When  I  taught  school  I  had  in  my 
English  classes  botJi  Protestant  and 
Catholic  boys  from  well-to-do  and  pre- 
sumably Intelligent  families.  When- 
ever  a  Biblical  allusion  occurred  in  our 
textbook,  tho  Protestant  boys  invariably  I 
"fell  down"  on  it,  while  the  Catholic 
boys  almost  "as  invariably  returned  in- , 
telligent  answers. 

^  HENRY  EVANS. 

AND  SHAKESPEARE  SAYS.  "I  SAW 
YOUNG  HARRY  WITH  HIS  BEAVER 
.ON,"  I 
As  the  World  Wags:  , 
I  have  found  conclusive  evidence  thati 
the  game  of  L  .^avcr  ia  of  ancient  vint- 
age. My  authority  on  this  subject  Is 
"Don  Quixote,"  vol.  1.  chap.  H,  pub- 
lished in  ICI.5.  from  which  I  quote: 

"The  wenches  stared  at  him  and  with 
all  the  eyes  they  had.  were  looking  to 
And  his  face,  which  the  scurvy  beaver 
almost  covered."  SEEASY. 


The  program  of  yesterday  was  thus 
made  up:  Beethoven.  Quartet,  F  major, 
op.  59  No.  1;  Mrs.  Beach,  Theme  and 
Variations  -for  flute  and  string  quartet, 
op.  80;  Ravel.  Quartet,  F  major.  | 
The  entire  program  was  one  of 
marked  simplicity;  there  was  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  charm  of  the  ex- 
quisitely played  selections,  and  a  large 
audience  gave  Itself  over  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  each  number.  Beauty  of 
tone  and  delicacy  of  Interpretation  were 
noticeable  in  every  theme  and  every 
variation. 

Of  particular  Interest  was  the  second 
number,  the  Theme  and  Variations 
composed  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  espe- 
cially for  this  orgranliatlon.  Mrs.  Beaoh 
was  In  the  audience  and  rose  graciously 
In  response  to  recognition  from  Mr. 
Hecht. 

The  afternoon  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  present  as  one  of  the 
exceptionally    iS»s    performancaa  that 
,have  been  held  In  Boston 


RICHARD  THIRD 


THE  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— 
"King  Richard  the  Third."  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Final  performance  In 
Boston  of  the  Robert  Mantell  repertory 
company. 

Duke  of  Gloster  m' 

Vn  officer  ^I''-  Mwin  l  ooa 

tlr  Robert  Brakenbury   .Mr   Hay  Keene 

!)>rd  .^Stanley.  Karl  of  Derby. Mr.  Henry  Buck  ley 

TreTsef  •'•'-■^ir.  Fr.nklln  S.lUshur.v 

Duke  ofBuckineimm...   .Mr.  Vauu-hap  Heerlne 

Prince  of  Wales  Miss  Theresa  Co^hnra 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  .Mr.  ^dwart  ™ 

r,,,,.^  ,,r  vork   Mlxs  Violet  Howani 

?lr  W  Mam  CHlei^bV  '...  Mr.  A.  C  Henderson 

^arroV'RIchmond  Mr.  -J"}-  A  ^-andor 

K;!^le?:™u::\;:.-:.-:Mi-i^H 

R',     u  ,u  Ml«a    \EIH'S    F.Illot  Scott 

Ei',?y^ArnV.\V.-.\-:.\^-::  -  Ml-  Genevieve  Hamper^ 

The  two  weeks'  season  of  Shakes-  ' 

pearean  and  other  classic  plays  pro- 

s  the  World  Wags:  duced  under  the  favoring  circumstances 

It  last   I ^  have   achieved  the  secret   ;of  a  repertory  c'""P^">L^«^«'",^'f  , '^"^ 
...  .  _   ,  =   T'„^  fr„ind  a  i,,„i^tefl  hv  Robert  B.  Mantell  came 


MADE  IN  GERMANY 

As  the  World  Wags 


ambition  of  a  lifetime.  I've  found 
word  which  is  not  in  the  Standard  or 
the  Century  Dictionary.  The  word  oc- 
curred, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  a  story 
m  The  Sunday  Heiald  having  to  do 
with  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
"Poltergeist." 

Somewhere  I've  seen  It  said  that  ii 
means  a  noisy  ghost— but  why  the  ornls- 
sion?  A-  B. 

Arlington. 

"Poltergeist"  is  a  German  word  mean- 
ing a  racketing,  practical-joking  ghost 
or  hobgoblin;  also  a  boisterous,  bluster- 
ing fellow.  Of  late  the  word  has  been 
creeping  into  the  English  language  as 
employed  by  ghost-hunters,  societies 
for  psychical  research,  and  revealers  ol 
the  spirit  world. — Ed. 

THEY      SPOKE      RIGHT      OUT  IN 
MEETIN' 

(The  Rice  Tjike  Ohronotj-pe.  Rice  Lake.  'Wis.) 

A  very  beautiful  wedding  took  place 
at'the  Methodist  parsonage  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  1  9,  when  Henry  Anderson  and  Miss 
Hannah  Byhre  were  united  In  holy  wed- 
lock by  the  Rev.  C.  Ernest  Burdon. 

The  responses  were  given  In  a  very 
clear  voice  which  was  heard  by  all  as- 
sembled, among  whom  were  the  father 
and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Byhre. 

Mark  Concert  of  SSan 
Francisco  Society 

The  Chamber  Muslo  Society  oi  =.«■' 
Francisco  (Louis  Perslnger.  first  vWIn; 
Luis  Ford,  second  violin;  Nathan  F  re - 
stone  viola;  Walter  Ferner.  violoncello, 
Flias  Hecht,  flute),  gave  fl"-^* 

in  Boslon  yesterday  afternoon  Ir 

^%Ws"  ^"^iety  was  founded  In  1915  Vij 
Tvr^  HecM  Mr.  Perslnger.  who  studied 
Mr.  Hecnt.    mi.  Ysaye  and 

at  Lelpsic  a*  the  Mon-, 

Thiband,  was        j'^'^i^jfto  the  war  he 


manipulated  by  Robert  B.  Mantell  came 
to  a  striking  close  last  night  with  a 
performance  of  Shakespeare  s  spec- 
Lcular  tragedy.  "King  Richard  the 
Third." 

Through  two  weeks  this  company,  1 
variously  assorted  as  to  manners  and 
abilities,  have  performed  plays  many 
of  which  have  long  slrjce  been  relegated 
to  the  not  too  kind  mercies  of  the 
printed  page.  K  a  public,  sometimes 
feeling  Itself  chilled  by  the  uninviting 
and  fofty  reaches  ot  Boston's  Opera 
House— a  chamber  never  designed  for 
Tven  Shakespeare  of  _  the  P  a  form 
stage-found  "Hamlet"  and  Julius 
Caesar"  of  wavering  merit.  It  never- 
theless was  treated  to  a  "Macbeth'  and 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  incisive  af=  to 
characterization  and  harmoniously 
woven  values  in  ensemble  playing.  And 
for  praiseworthy  revivals  of  verf^rm- 
ances  none  too  often  seen  came  Rich- 
elieu" and  now  the  tragedy  of  Km., 
Richard  the  Third." 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  great  Shakespearean  histoilcnl 
piav"    "Kins    Richard    the    Third''  is 
rarely  seen  upon  the  stages  of  our  day. 
Tt  memory  does  not  fail,  production  of 
this  Piece,  with  due  exception  for  the 
soft    finesse    and    Intellectuaiized  per^ 
formance  of  John  Barrymore,  has  been 
LCst  entirely  limited  to  the  limping  1 
and    studied     malevolence    of  Henry 
Irving  or  the  more  robust  and  PlctormN 
Iv  articulated  figure  visualized  by  Rlcn 
i  ard  Mansfield.    Savor  is  not  to  be  ouivi 
1  In   this   play   for   the   managerial  eye 
i  which  scans  the  lengthy  list  of  drama  -s  . 
I  nersonae     Even  with  many  duplications 
the  demands  upon  most  oompame.--.  par- 
ticularly those  whose  transportation  dlf- 
flculties  are  a  thing  to  be  considered, 
will  be  found  of  undue  weight. 

Last  night's  performance,  however, 
found  surcease  from  these  numerous 
troubles  of  production  by  employing  the 
freely  adapted,  and  be  it  added.  Im- 
proved version  modulated  Into  form  by 
Collev  ribber.  . 

The  Kir,^  Richard  of  Mr.  Mantell  is 
a  notable  onp.  Sinister,  leering,  a  brag- 
gart and  egotist,  yet  ever  --sapient  In 
conduct  of  the  state's  affairs.  He  can  he 
brutal  or  tender,  cynical  or  sweet  and 
guUible  of  mind  at  ^ill.    Truly  a  many 


Xcn  Svmphony  Orchestra,     iur-  _  ^  ^.^^       ^-ju.    Truly  a  mat.y 

on  Amer^an  ^s  assistant  concertmaster  ^"'1""^         .t^hed  with  bold,  sweeping 

o?  thT  orchestra.      H«  ^^la^  I  but    always    subtle    strokes,  through 

first  vlQUnlst   and  leader  of  the   San  undeveloped,  crowded  with  full 

^anc  sX  Quintet  Club.    ,^^^-,™'°he  grown    simile    and  '  iilogically  fortjed 

born  at  Baltimore, 


1.  Mr,  Miiiit.'ll  wliiils 
is    steps    II  I'-  l>:ivo<l 
nitn  .u.sri-.t:.'ii  ;,iul  their  r.:wanl  1»  In 
miKiillUent  oliaracf pi-  portrayal. 

\  uood'.y  ccmipnny  siiiiixirtr.l  Mr.  .^lan- 
1,11  capably.  Imt  npne  too  brilliantly. 
(•„  iracterlzalloii  more  than  ..f  tlu;  sur- 
face w«8  created  by  MTss  Helen  Van 
Ho.fse  ai  the  Du.-hess  of  York,  and  by 
Miss  Agnes   F.lllot  as  Elizabeth, 

the  widow  of  l.;.hvard  IV.  l.ady  .\nn«. 
as  plaved  by  .Miss  Hamper  was  beauti- 
ful but  dlsappoiiillnt'ly  colorlos.s  Her 
vol'c^  rich  and  of  cniotlonal  timbre  In 
parts' previous,  lacked  quality  of  feeling. 
Hers  was  practiced,  manipulated  fancy 
of  the  elocutionist.  Actress  she  has 
been   but  not  last  night. 

A  performance  to  be  seen  and  ten- 
dered to  recollections  warm  In  memory.  ^ 
a  dingle  part  created,  moulded,  smoothea 
close  to  perfection. 

We  have  pever  played  golf.  We  are 
saving  that  sport,  or  rather  exercise, 
for  our  old  age.  with  books  on  the 
Einstein  theory,  books  showing  how 
generals  In  the  world  war  bungled  anS 
how  politicians  won  the  battles,  and 
novels,  which,  now  hailed  by  publisher! 
as  epoch-raaklng.  :nay  then  possibly  b< 
found  by  the  curious  in  book-stalls  or 
the  sidewalk  marked  10  cents.  Not 
that  we  are  prejuair<id  against  the  ex- 
ercise. We  look  with  delight  at  Mr. 
Briggs's  sketches.  "And  Then  He  Took 
up  Golf,"  and  those  showing  why  the 
poor  fish  stopped  playing.  We  listen 
patiently  to  Mr.  Jennywhacks  at  the 
Porphyry  describing  minutely  his  score; 
for  It  he  were  not  maundering  in  this 
manner,  he  would  be  boresome  about  the 
tariff.  Constantinople,  or  his  adven^tures 
with  the  coal-merchant.  We  have  even 
tried  to  learn  the  vocabulary  of  golf  so 
that  we  might  seem  facially  Intelligent 
while  our  thoughts  were  far  away  during 
Mr.  Jennywhacks's  description  of  his 
prowess  or  failure.  For  this  reason  we 
were  Interested  in  an  article  published  In 
a  Berlin  sporting  periodical. 

A  GERMAN  ON  GOLF 
"As  for  the  tactics  in  the  golf,  that 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  main  feature  of  the 
^me— the  psychological.  To  play  the 
golf  tactically,  one  must  free  oneself 
psychologically  from  one's  opixihent  and 
his  efforts.  To  prevent  one's  opponent 
achieving  this  by  all  available  and  per- 
mitted rules  of  the  game  is  tactics  In 
the  golf.  .  .  .  The  golf  differs  from 
all  other  sports  In  that  one  has  to  do 
with  a  passive  ball,  which  one  has  to 
hit  away,  while  In  mo.st  other  games 
the  ball,  at  the  .moment  of  hitting  it,  la 
K  In  motion.  Here  it  is  that  the  golf  sets 
lltself  on  the  zenith  of  logic,  for  the  very 
fact  that  the  ball  Is  passive  creates 
•fhose  manifold  psycholoKlcal  and  tech- 
mlcal  developments  the  ultimate  solil- 
!i:lon  of  which  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
I  .  .  Good  golf  can  only  be  achieved  by 
lerfect  trust — trust  In  oneself,  in  one's 
ability.  In  one's  clubs,  in  one's  posl- 
lon  In  addressing  the  ball.  In  the 
Weather,  in  one's  surrounding." 

We  shall  have  a  sweet  revenge.  We 
shall  read  the  whole  of  this  German's 
article  on  golf  to  Mr.  .Tennywhacks.  If 
there  should  be  a  match  between  two 
psychological  Germans  we  might  be  in- 
duced to  join  the  "gallery." 

By  the  way.  when  did  "gallery"  tn 
this  sense  first  come  into  use? 


which  sets  a  limit  on  Itself;  tS^Ifle- 

phant  Is?  ' 

Black  earth  preceded  by  a  tendril?  !• 

It  to  that 

phenomenon 

the  above  formation 

translucent    like    the  atmposphere — a 

cortex  merely — 

that  on  which  darts  cannot  strike  de- 
cisively the  first 
time,  a  substance 
needful  as  an  Instance 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter;  It 
has  looked  at  the  electricity  end  at  the 
earthquake  and  Is  still 
here;  the  name  me.%ns  thick.  Will 
depth  be  depth,  thick  skin  bo  thick,  to 
one  who  can  see  no 

beautiful  element  of  unreason  under  It? 

Well,  Ml.ss  Moore,  "you've  got  us 
golns"  We  are  Inclined  to  prefer  two 
lines  by  a  conservative  poet  of  the  '60s, 
whose  thought  Is  expressed  In  rigid, 
rather  than  free  verse: 
"Eternal  silence  laughs  along  the  shore. 
And  spectral  negroes  bleach  upon  the 
floor." 

THRIFT  DEPARTMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  evening  a  friend  loaned  me 
$1  to  help  pay  for  some  gas  because  I 
was  short  of  change.  After  riding  for 
three  hours  In  the  back  seat  with  his 
girl  and  having  a  gay  old  time,  when 
the  party  broke  up  he  asked  me  when 
I  could  repay  the  %\.  A.  P. 


THE  ELEPHANT'S  TRUNK 
The  recently  published  v  "Critical 
Fable."  representing  the  ghost  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  freeing  his  mind 
about  the  American  poets  of  today, 
Messrs.  Frost.  Robinson,  Sandburg, 
Masters,  Lindsay,  Aiken,  Fletcher  and 
others,  mala  and  female  after  their 
kind,  though  long  spun  out,  Is  enter- 
taining even  to  those  who  are  slightly 
acquainted  with  ultra-modern  poetry; 
no  doubt  doubly  entertaining  to  those 
who  are  on  familiar  terms  with  these 
Illustrious  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Muse.  We  value  highly  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Masters's  "Spoon 
River  Anthology";  but  we  are  saving 
the  other  volumes  for  a  succession  of 
rainy  days.  Shall  we  have  the  courage 
to  read  the  poems  by  Marianne  Moore? 
They  have  been  described  by  the  EJng- 
llsh  reviewers  as  "the  painfully  born 
result  of  life."  "The  poems  are  thick 
and  uncouth,  blocks  of  meaning;  a 
strangeness  like  that  of  negroid  art." 

Tes,  yes.  Miss  Moore  is  speaking  of  the 

elephant's  trunk: 

that  tree  trunk  without 

roots,  accustomed  to  shout 

Its  own  thoughts  to  itself  like  a  shell, 

maintained  Intact 

by  who  knows  what  strange  pressure 
!|  of  the  atmosphere;  that  spiritual 

I  brother  to  the  coral 

plant,  absorbed  Into  which  the  equable 

I I  sapphire  light 

1  becomes  a  nebulous  green.    The  I  of 

j  each  Is  to 

I  the  I  of  each, 

ila  kind  of  fretful  speech 


A  BACHELOR  OF  ADVENTURE 

(For  As  the  WorM  Wags) 
Experience  has  taught  me 

Full  many  a  jocund  tale, 
Though  misadventure  sought  me. 

I  answered,  hall  for  hall. 
When  Fortune's  sold  and  bought  me 

I  still  am  all  for  sale. 

A  new  love  may  have  sought  me. 
But  fairest  loves  may  fall; 

A  charming  wob  has  caught  me, 
But  Its  soft  strands  were  frail. 

Experience  has  taught  me, 
But  lessons  don't  avail. 

Worcester.        CLARISSA  BROOKS. 


Conrert  OT»rtut«  lu  O  minor,  Alfred  Jlumnf, 
John  Hi-rroanM  Iy)iirt:  8»erl«"  flsM*  'Sw""';;''  * 
rU(t)  Jlugo  Alfreii.  D«n  Stor*  Hvld«  Klfx 
ITh<>  (Irc-ut  Wliltc  llcwti.  r.rlec.  'IVI.iiKle  Feii- 
tlra  Chorus  ind  Mr.  John«on;  Bel  Raitirto  liora 
■■SpmhunJamklf,"  B<>»»l"l.  A"irld  Ohlnon: 
Coino  Wh.  re  the  I.lllf"  Bloom,  W,  I-.  Thonip- 
rui.  AftonfTlft  (KTenlnit  IVolc),  e.  Kuhn.  Har- 
monv  Mule  (lioniii;  Brollor.  Staan  (Pemfaot 
We<lilliii.'i.  I-'xIouard  Llnilh,  Trlnn»li'  ohoriis.  with 
ornaii  uml  iilano;  HhephorJ  Thy  Dfmpnnor  Vary, 
Urowii  Viol  Hwhgaard.  I-arkan  (Tho  r^rk>. 
Hi'lami  MU<  Ohison:  Styrlijoni  Rlork»  (Styr- 
bjorii  fttroiijri.  rForen,  Till  Oaierlard  (To  the 
Orleiitl.  .Noron.  Wori:f«teT  Male  <'honj»;  Mor- 
gnn  iMonilnni,  EJnar  F.klof;  Miintra  Mual- 
kantpr  Cl'he  JoUr  Mualclansi.  RIeclua,  Trlanjtle 
ohorin;  Arln  Dl  Poppea  from  Aurrlpplna. 
Handel.  Thi-  I-lttle  Flahes  8oii«.  Annrnkj. 
Kuttorfllas,  Rnller.  Mlaa  Ohitoa;  Skont  Sol  du 
AUt  Forgyllor.  B.  Kreinaar.  Har  (The  S««a). 
Oncat  nor».  Vcrdandl  Ual»  Chorua-  Land- 
klendlnif  (LandalslitlnBl.  Grieg,  Triangle 
cborua  with  ortran  and  plane. 

The  selections  were  well  arranged, 
and  the  Scandinavian  numbers  were 
by  far  the  most  Interesting.  The  Indi- 
vidual choruses  were  well  trained  and 
sang  with  considerable  expression  and 
attention  to  tone  quality.  The  'Ver- 
danrtl  Chorus,  conducted  by  Mr.  Eke- 
berg.  was  especially  pleasing  and  Mr. 
Ekeberg  proved  himself  an  able  leader 
both  with  Ma  own  organization  and 
with  the  entire  Festival  Chorus. 

"Brollop  Stass"  (Peasant  Wedding) 
was  an  effective  tone  poem  that  showed 
the  entire  organization  of  100  voices  at 
its  best,  while  Orleg's  "Landkjendlng" 
formed  a  majestic  conclusion  for  the 
program.  Miss  Ohleon  has  an  unusu- 
ally clear,  sweet  voice,  and  was  de- 
lightful In  her  well-chosen  groups  of 
songs. 


GALLI-CURCI  IN 

AmeTlta  Oani-Curcl  gave  her  first 
concert  here  for  this  season  In  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon., 
Assisting  artists  were  Manuel  Beren- 
guer,  flute,  and  Homer  Samuels,  piano. 
The  program  by  GalU-Curcl: 

Pretty  Craa-ture  (old  *"S^"=^,),U„?,V!^'i 
Roierto,   tu   cje  adoro.  „' .^"'"fwlth 

Dlavolo,"     Meyerbeer:     Vlllanelle  jwiin 
?UU),  dell'  Acqua;  O'est  l'"*^''? Jf,an«n 
PaBtorale,   Bizet;    SevlUana,  Massenet. 
By    Mr-    Berenguei— Chanson.  Camusi 

^^Bv^'Gahl^rrcl"-  Charity,  Hag.mann, 
Plfr^ot.  Samuels;  Dry  be  thy  Dobs«i.: 
Mad  Scene,  from  "Hamlet"  (wlih  flute). 
Thomas.  . 

An  audience  that  fUled  every  bit  ot 
available  space  In  the  Opera  House 
greeted  the  singer.  Perhaps,  owing  to 
the  eager,  almost  aggressive  'expectancy 
of  the  huge  throng,  possibly  for  other 
reasons  In  addition,  the  singer  was 
visibly  nervous  at  the  start.  This  had 
an  effect  on  her  singing  during  the  first 
third  or  half  of  the  program.  It  ac- 
centuated the  tendency  to  ha-rfness  In 
her  ordinary  tones  between  high  and 
low  notes  and  it  robbed  even  her  best 
tones  of  some  of  their  wonted  beauty. 

As  she  gained  better  vocal  and  breath 
control  and  gaily  answered  uproarlotis 
encores  with  extra  songs,  the  ear  y 
symptoms  gradually  faded  and  presently 
Galll-<^rcl  was  almost  herself  again. 
As  the  program  went  ofe  its  course,  she 
became  more  and  more  herself  in  the 
announced  pieces,  whloh  had  a  certain 
depressing  sameness  of  '^l^"- J-^lJ'- 
peclally  In  the  extras,  but  she  really 
blossomed  forth  as  the  wlshed-for  and 
expected  and  remeriibered  GaUl-Curcl, 
when  she  sang  "Sliver  Threads  Arnong 
the  Gold,"  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
and  "Suwanee  River." 

Then  naught  was  heard  In  her  singing 
but  the  limpid,  exquisitely  sweet  and 
melodiously  living  tones.  Infused  with 
poignant  and  delicate  emotions  that 
draw  great  crowds  to  hear  her  She 
was  at  her  best  among  the  ^mbltlous 
pieces  of  her  progtaia  Ift  t«e  ^"^^  "f"^ 
scene  from  "Hamlet,"  and  reached  the 
height  of  tenderness  and  beauty  In 
"Home.  Sweet  Home,"  which  she  added. 


TRIANGLE  CHORUS 

The  Triangle  Festival  Chorus,  com- 
posed of  the  Verdandi  Male  Chorus  of 
Providence,  the  Worcester  Male  Chorus 
of  Worcester,  and  the  Harmony  Male 
Chorus  of  Boston,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall. 
The  Festival  Chorus  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Astrld  Ohison,  coloratura  soprano. 
Ernest  Johnson,  baritone,  and  John 
Hermann  Loud,  organist. 

This  orogram  was  given: 


SHIPMAN  PLAY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLTTMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Lawful  Lar- 
,'ceny."  a  play  In  three  acts  and  a  pro- 
:  logue  by  Samuel  Sliipman. 

:  Marlon    Dorsey. ...»,...«,.  .Belle  Bennett 

Andrew  Dorsey....»  Fleming  Ward 

Judge  Perry  ...„•.  .Byron  Beasley 

Mrs.    DavlB  ,  Margaret  Bird 

Mrs.    French  Ida  Darling 

Vlvtan    Hepburn.... .Edna  Goodrich 

Celeste  Ebba  Andrus 

Guy  Tarlow  Lowell  Sherman 

Marlon  Sylvester  Belle  Bennett 

A-drew  Dorsey  .Fleming  Ward 

Wr.   French  .»...,....  .David  Landau 

Mr.    Davis  '.  Harry  GIbbs 

jsTora  Florence  Williams 

Detective  Farrel  John  Sharkey 

When  this  play  was  produced  In  New 
York  on  the  2d  of  last  January  It  was 
described  as   a  melodramatic  comedy. 
Last  night  It  was  played  by  Miss  Ben- 
j  nett   In  the  manner  of   the  domestic 
j  drama  with  episodes  of  high  comedy; 
!  by  Miss  Goodrich  and  M>.  Ward  in  the 
melodramatlo  vein,  find  by  Mr.  Sher- 
I  man  the  play  waa  ervldently  regarded 
as  a  farce,  for  hU  performance  was 
enlivened    by    "nods    and    beclts,  and 
Wreathed  smiles"  at  his  co-mates  on  the 
stag-6  and  at  the  audience  which  roaxed 
at  his  every  remark. 

Mr.   Shlpman  made  a  fatal  mistake 
when  he  wrote  his  prologue,  which  pre- 
I  vents  the  spectator  from  being  surprised 
i  ln  the  first  act.    Now  in  a  crook -play — 
land  this  play  might  thus  be  classified— 
the  element  of  surprise  is  essential.  Yet 
I  preposterous  as  the  drama  Is,  with  Im- 
'  possible  persons  doing  incredible  things, 
I  It  is  entertaining  by  reason  of  the  very 
Impossibility  of  the  situations  and  by 
another  presentation  of  the  century  old 
duel  between  the  female  vampire  and 
the  devoted  wife.    In  plays  of  this  order 
the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  usually 
goes  out  toward  the  vampire,  who  Is 
portrayed  as  most  seductive,  as  In  the 
good  old-fashioned  English  melodrama 
the  polished  villain  of  high  degree — as 
a  rule  a  baronet — with  his  glossy  stove 
pipe  hat  and  his  case  of  cigarettes  was 
more  attractive  than  the  honest  ass  of 
a  hero. 

In  "La-wftil  Larceny"  as  played  last 
night,  the  sympathy  was  for  the  wife. 

The  story  Is  a  simple  one.  Vivlam 
keeps  a  polite  gambling  parlor.  She 
uses  marked  cards.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  she  has  a  confirm.ed  habit  of  luring 
men  to  love  her  and  then  stripping 
them  of  their  money;  incidentally,  tak- 
ing husbands  from  their  wives.  When 
her  male  victims  are  dead  broke,  she 
throws  them  over.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  one 
of  her  victims.  He  tells  his  sad  story 
to  his  wife  In  the  prologue. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  seekajp.  situation  es  sec- 
retary to  Vivian,  pleases  her,  becomes 
her  bosom  friend,  attracts  the  male 
visitors.  They  all  knew  Dorsey,  but 
evidently  did  not  know  his  wife  even  by 
sight.  Among  the  frequenters  of  the 
house  Is  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Tarkow.  Stripped  of  his  fortune  by  a 
"vampire  after  he  left  college,  he 
vows  to  strip  all  oiner  vampires  of  their 
earnings  or  thefts.  A  herculean  job  for 
a  young  man.  He  even  puts  a  safe  tn 
Vivian's  parlor  for  her  Liberty  bonds, 
jewels,  stocks,  casn  ana  other  spoils  of 
married  men,  bachelors  and  widowers, 
carefully  noting  the  combination  lock. 
He  falls  In  love  with  the  secretarj';  she 
with  him.  Mr.  Dorsey  frequenting  Vivi- 
an's, but  now  against  his  Iron  will — 
which  he  had  previously  left  in  her  safe 


— recognlz.  d  at  once  t-ln  v\i:-.  and  to 
his  horror.  But  he  makes  no  ^'i-n.  She 
says  she  Is  there  for  his  eake.  .She  and 
Tarlow  rob''  the  safe,  but  she  alone 
makes  her  escape  with  the  plunder. 

Vivian  pursues  her  to  Dorsey's  house. 
There  Is  a  screaming  match  between 
the  women,  who,  with  Judge  Perry,  In- 
dulge In  a  long  sociological  disquisition. 
Vivian  says:  "You  stole  my  jewels." 
Mrs.  Dorsf-y  answers:  "You  stole  my 
husband,  a  greater  crime."  Judge  Perry 
explains  the  law.  It  1»  all  dellBhtfully 
Illogical  and  absurd.  Meanwhile  a  de- 
tective stands  outside  the  door.  Neither 
woman  will  go  to  Jail.  Mrs.  Dorsey 
will   live   with   her  husband  but  only 

as  a  friend  until  . 

Mr.  Ward  played  the  erring  husband 
vigorously,  In  such  a  serious  and  al- 
most aggressive  manner  that  his  marl- 
taHnfldfellty  might  otherwise  have  been 
pardoned  by  Mrs.  Dorsey.  Miss  Ben- 
nett's portrayal  of  the  wife  was  wom- 
anly in  Its  devotion  and  Its  shrewd- 
ness. She  really  gave  life  to  Mr.  Ship- 
man's  puppet.  In  the  sociological  dis- 
cussion she  let  go  and  almost  out- 
screamed  the  vampire.  As  for  Miss 
Goodrich,  she  delivered  her  lines  In 
what  Artemus  Ward  called  "a  play- 
acting voice,"  nor  did  sne  suggest  the 
voluptuousnejs  and  the  seductive  pow- 
er that  made  hien  prisoners.  Mr.  Beas- 
ley played  the  Judge  who  might  have 
1  spent  his  days  on  the  bench,  but  cer- 
l  tainly  sat  up  till  reprehenslbly  late 
hours  with  Vivian,  while  he  bewailed 
her  naughtiness. 

The  audience  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance hugely,  especially  the  light  and 
airy  manner  and  tho  mugging  of  Mr. 
Sherman. 
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A  debutante  of  1920.  "related  to  some 
of  the  socially  most  prominent  families 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia" — not 
merely  to  the  first  families  as  you  enter 
those  cities— complains  In  a  New  York 
court  of  cruel  treatment  because  her 
husband  compelled  her  to  live  In  a  slx- 
doUar-a-day  room  at  a  hotel  and  to  eat 
in  rotlsseries.  Because  of  this  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  "she  has  gone  Into 
a  decline." 

A  six-doUar-a-day  room.  It  depends 
on  how  It  was  furnished.  Suppose  It 
had  been  a  hall  bedroom  in  a  New  York 
or  Brooklyn  boarding  house  with  an 
old-fashioned  fishtail  gas  burner,  with 
a  washstand  (bowl  and  cracked  pitcher), 
a  hard  and  narrow  bed,  a  shabby  rug,  a 
(Window  shade  that  would  not  "stay  put" 
and  barely  room  for  a  modest  trunk. 
I  Yet  high-born  women,  young  and  old. 
women  of  liberal  education  accustomed 
to  a  luxurious  life  in  early  years,  have 
thus  lived  and  possessed  their  souls  In 
patience.  Nor  do  meals  In  a  rotisserle 
sound  so  bad,  unless  the  tyrannical  hus- 
band had  insisted  on  her  eating  hash 
without  a  dropped  egg.  We  would  gladly 
eat  at  the  rotisserle  of  Queen  Pedauque 
as  described  by  Anatole  France,  an  Inn 
far  preferable  to  the  Great  Babylon,  or 
the  Golden  Aristocrats. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  PHYSICS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Returning  to  my  classroom,  where  I 
I  work  more  diligently  than  effectively 
'  with  my  boys,  I  found  on  my  desk  this 
j  note  from  a  pupil  who  had  "left  the 
room." 

"Dear  Mr.   

"Please  excuse  me.    I  have  gone  to 
the  Boys'  Laboratory."  .„^„.t,, 
ROGER  ASCHAM. 


AN    INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  Interested,  as  a  pedagogue,  In 
an  "Intelligence  test"  for  new  students 
at  the  Northwestern  University. 

The  principal  question  was  this:  If 
you  bought  an  ice  cream  soda  at  IB 
cents,  two  cigars  at  20  cents  each  and 
a  package  of  cigarettes  for  15  cents, 
how  much  would  you  get  back  out  of  a 
$5  bill?"  ^  _ 

I  This  doesn't  look  hard.  There  must 
!  be  a  catch  in  it.  Probably  if  a  girl  stu- 
:  dent  says:  "Why.  I'd  have  $3.15  left"  or  j 
"I'd  have  $2.25  left,"  or  whatever  It  Is,  j 
the  examiner  says,  "Ha,  ha,  so  you 
smoke  cigars  and  cigarettes,  do  you.  my 
lady?   This  is  no  place  for  you!" 

And  if  a  he-student  answers:  Oh, 
Td  have  $8-35  left"  or  "I'd  have  $5.50 
left "  the  foxy  old  examiner  might  say,- 
"Ah  ha,  BO  you  squander  your  papa's 
money  on  Ice  cream  sodas,  do  you? 
We're  not  going  to  get  a  team  to  lick 
the  other  colleges  out  of  fellows  "ke  you. 
This  way  out."   TLTTO  PARR. 

THE  FIRM  OF  SILKS  AND  SATINS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  you  should  know  that  L  Sattin 
is  a  ladles'  tailor  In  Arlington.      L  C. 

HALCYON  NIGHTS 

The  night  Is  still,  and  *neath  the  placid 
moon 

All  softly  wrapped  In  slumb  rous  mists 
we  lie. 

And  dream  of  fairies  dancing  Hghtly  by. 
The  moonlight  glistening  on  their  silver 
shoon; 
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(  No  sound  except  tM»  crtcHets'  ilrowayi 

:  And  noT  and  then  the  melancholy  cnr 
Of  wandTlng  owls  with  muffled  wings. 

which  vie  ^  ^1.  , 

With  whlp-poor-wins  that  chant  their 

mystic  tune. 
But,  sudden,  on  the  peaceful  stillness 

Some  hTdeous  noises,  swiftly  murdering 

That  threat  to  hold  us  wakeful  tUl  the 

We  rlsMn  haste,  and  all  together  make 
A  yell  like  fiends,  and  pound  and  stamp 
to  keep 

That  everlasting  porcupine  a^^- 

ILGA  BLAINE  HERRICK. 
East  Andover.  N.  H. 

E   PLURIBUS  UNUM 
As  the  World  Wags: 

That  headline  seen  in  a  Boston  news- 
^ape^  "Data  Is  found,"  somehow  re- 
minds me  of  the  Englishman's  question: 
"What  are  molasses?"  C.  B.  U. 

Harvard  Club. 

OUR  GROWING  LANGUAGE 

(From  the  Burllnglon.Vt..  Free  Press) 

Packaging  Department 
Wells  &  Richardson  Company 

_133  College  Street— 
Apply  to  Mr.  Beckwlth  Supt. 
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/aviVhii  rrlvlt*  aecretar-y"^  ^  swaying  paca 'from  brief  bffi"  of  sombre 
;avi8.  HIS  pnvM.  mK    ^^^^  jicDonaia  photography   and   unselectlve   talk  to 

in.  Cuyler   i Be vl n a  dramatic,  probing,  pulsing  scenes  where 

"lorkV-  M"cJl"v--R;rkn>-V6Pr  "tentative     the  author  finds  ability  to  dip  seem- 

in  the  Fourth  Ward  Ralph  Remley  jngjy  at  will  Into  the  potency  of  silence 

Scanlan.   of  the  Union  Henry  Crossen  power  of  words  poured  out  in 

L^^tenanf"       PoH^e  ;;;;.BUi;^ 'McCloskey  gushing    torrents    of    palpitating  emo- 

When  Walter  Gilbert  appeared  on  the  tion^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

stage    last  •  evening    '-"h    a    hastily  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

acquired    and    rather    '■hf  mi"g    Wslr  themselves.    Boston    has  rarely 

brogtie  and  whe^  h»  ^J^"?^  Reein  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  acting  so  expert 
"tough"  in  his  part  of  Michael  R-  Regan,  J  finished  Each  member  of  the  com- 
"the  Boss,"  the  audience  was  akeptlcall        unisiieu.  i^^y. 


PROBABLY  EARACHE 
>h»  Bice  LAk*.  Wt«.,  Chronotype.) 
^^Eug^V  K^lni^^B  having  trouble 
with  a  Bore  foot  and  Is  under  the  doc- 
tor's care.  At  present  they  ar«  unable 
to  decide  what  the  troubla  1«. 

CHANCE    OP    A  LIFETIME 

I  (From   the    Akron,    O.,  Times) 

I  RARE  BAROACJ-^CHAJICE  OF  A 
LIFETTMB.  Thousands  of  automobiles 
pass  this  property  every  day,  making  It 
an  Ideal  location  for  a  doctor. 


FALL  FASHIONS 
(Seen  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on 
the  Polo  Grounds) 
J.  Fedderwedder.  electrical  suPP»es— 
Loose-attlns  dark  winter  overcoat  (1907 
model)  'over  heather-gray  sports  Jacket 
over  V-neck  re«  sweater  over  olive  drab 
army  shirt.  Model  K  golf  cap  Tan 
brogans.   Old  chamois  morning  gloves. 

Thaddeus  C.  Oomph,  butter  and  eggs 
—Three-quarter-length  tan  raincoat 
over  1918  mackinaw  over  hand-knitted 
smoking  Jacket  over  red  flannel  shirt. 
Ankle-length  corduroy  trousers.  Over- 
seas army  cap  with  earflaps  down. 

p  J  Klooth,  insurance— Leather  of- 
ficer's trench  coat  over  1904  spring  rag 
■  Ian  over  cast-off  uniform  of  Centre 
I  Moriches  Hose  company  No  1  over  silk 
summer  outing  shiri:.  Hand-knitted 
'wristlets,  gray  wool  hunting  socks 
1  cordovan  brogues. 

'  Emil  P.  Crush,  table  luxuries— Form- 
'  fit  winter  overcoat  (mahogany  brown 
1921  model)  over  black  frock  coat  (last 
used  at  minstrel  show  In  the  late  90  s) 
over  double-breasted  tweed  business 
suit  over  high  schc-ol  Jersey  (his  son's) 
over  the  conventional  starched  white 
shirt  and  collar.  Gray  suede  gloves, 
tan  derby.    Black  velvet  earmuffs 

reserve.   1 

EGYPTIAN  "ARABIAN  |N1GHTS"  I 

As  the  World  Wags  :  ' 

A   good  many   people   caught  their 
breath  at  Symphony  hall  when  a  Massa- 
chusetts statesman  of  international  fame 
compared  the  cultural  contributions  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Arabs,  attributing  j 
"Arabian   Nights"    to   the   latter.     He  i 
might  as  well  call  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon.  ' 
by  Jules  Verne,  a  part  of  lunar  litera- 
ture   The  tales  of  the  "Arabian  Nights, 
whiie  naming  Asiatic  cities,  are  Egyp- 
tian in  every  characteristic.    It  is  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  for  a  man,  whose  rep- 
utation for  scholarship  Is  world-wide,  to 
make  such  an  error  in  public,  tor  many 
voung  hearers  are  likely  to  be  misled, 
young  PHILEMON  FARGO- 

Cambridge. 

What?  Egyptian?  Mr.  Fargo  should  , 
read  the  essay  on  the  origin  of  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  in  the 
lOth  volume  of  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  s 
translation — ED. 

When  Huxley  heard  that  Herbert 
Spencer  was  writing  a  play  he  remarked 
that  It  would  be  a  tragedy  in  which 
an  awkward  lltUe  fact  slew  a  beautiful 

-ST.  JAMES  THEATRE-The  Boston 
S^k  company  in  "TY.e  Boss/'  a  P^ay 
\n  four  acts  by  Edward  Sheldon-  The 
cast: 

James  D.  Orl-irold,  of  G^-^^^-i,*  Cha" 
Do?a1d  GH^oldV  hVs'ion". ".Edward  Damey 

I      .   Lucille  Adams 


—it  was  not  a  Gilbert  part.  But  WaUe 
Gilbert  made  that  part  of  the  rough, 
uncultured.  Impulsive  Irishman,  his  pari 
and  made  a  decided  success  of  It  to  the 
delight  of  the  large  and  enthusiastic 
audlenca. 

"The  Boss,"  while  possessed  of  ai 
least  as  probable  a  plot  as  many  dramas 
is  nevertheless  entirely  a  vehicle  for  oni 
character,  Regan,  who  through  four  in- 
tensely interesting  scenes  travels  hi! 
stormy,  dauntless  way.  indomitable  but 
never  losing  the  boyish  code  of  honoi 
and  pluck  that  makes  the  tale  worth 
telling.  . 

■^Tille  dealing  with  tJie  stem  affairs  ol 
business  and  politics  In  a  city  ward  th« 
play  is  by  no  means  one  that  attempts 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Th( 
entire  plot  Is  kept  on  a  basis  of  char- 
acterization Interwoven  with  keel. 
I  humor,  both  of  lines  and  situation. 

As  Regan's  wife,  who  thought  she  had 
sold  herself  to  save  her  father  from 
financial  ruin.  Eveta  Nudsen  played  the 
part  of  a  haughty,  self-righteous  wom- 
an who  believed  herself  miles  above 
her  husband  in  every  way.  Miss  Nud- 
sen is  particularly  good  in  parts  that 
call  for  Intense  emotion  and  rarely  loses 
herself  in  them.  She  offered  just  the 
contrast  needed  to  Gilbert's  acting. 

Ralph  Remley,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, can  weep  buckets  full  when 
overcome  by  grief  without  getting  any- 
thing but  a  howl  of  mirth  from  a  Bt. 
James  audience— and  he  weeps  weU.  as 
he  proved  In  his  characterization  of  the 
loyal  friend  ^f  "the  boss."  Markk  Kent 
as  the  Archbishop  and  Viola  Roach  as 
a  silly,  coquettish  society  woman,  add- 
ed Interesting  sidelighta  to  the  main 
theme.  AlthoufTh  the  other  parts  were 
comparatively  small,  they  rounded  out 
what  will  certainly  bo  considered  one 
of  the  best  offerings  of  the  Boston  Stock 
Company. 


pany  contributed  a  character,  line  and 
uncompromising  In  truth  of  line,  but 
Mr.  Wlngfleld  and  Miss  Wlllard  won 
well  deserved  applause  for  creation  that 
was  shaded,  discriminating  and  keenly 
felt. 

"Rutherford  and  Son"  Is  a  produc- 
tion to  be  seen — one  that  makes  much 
from  material  somewhat  untheatrlcal 
but  always  dramatic  and  to  the  life. 

W.  E.  H. 


AT  MAJESTIC 

^Steppin'  Around,"  with 

.Another  musical  comedy,  "Steppln' 
.Around,"  preceded'by  several  specialty 
acts,  makes  up  the  program  of  the  bet- 
ter-than-average  vaudeville  at  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre  this  week.  The  actlgn 
of  the  play,  built  around  the  well-known 
comedian,  James  C.  Morton,  Includes 
ship  scenes,  a  Cairo  slave  market,  the 
conventional  summer  home  garden  and 
a  harem  scene.  Outside  of  the  work  of 
Morton,  who  plays  his  part  well,  the 
outstanding  attraction  Is  some  excel- 
lent dancing  by  Harry  Roye,  Margo 
Rafarro,  Maida  IXiFresne,  Joyce  Wayne 
and  Billie  Maye.  Miriam  Hopkins  is  the 
otljer  noteworthy  member  of  the  cast. 
She  plays  her  musical  comedy  part  well 
and  very  cleverly  handles  her  role  in 
the  trite  bedroom  playlet,  "One  Night 
in  June,"  which  Is  one  of  the  introduc- 
tory acts. 

"Steppln'  Around"  tells  of  an  Ameri- 
can (Dan  He4jy),  who  goes  to  Egypt 
to  sell  radio  appliances.  He  Is  accom- 
panied by  "Jlmmle  Jones,  middleweight 
champion  of  the  Bronx"  (James  Mor- 
ton), who  believes  himself  to  be  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice. 

The  chorus  work  la  only  fair,  so  with 
a  mediocre,  trite  plot,  the  saving  graxse 
_  ^  _.   .  jr  fVinwoT  wfasfiM  Is  the  comedy,  which  more  than  atones 

^nhS    ..r^O  BaU«T  Hlok  for  other  deficiencies.     A  large,  weU 

Rlchiii  "".'.'.".'.'.'.*.'.".*.*'.'  Charles  Warburton  trained  supporting  cast  rounds  out  the 

JaSit   ^  Catherine  Wlllard  production 

 "      Jessamine  Newcombc  prouucuon. 

A""-   Katherlne  Standine      All  the  principals  Of  th«  opening  acts 

M"Hn■*^^V-^^*.".'.*''.'.'.'.".. -Walter  KinsBford  take   part   In   "Steppln"   Around-"_  Ot 

MiK.  Henderson  Hasseii  j^ese   the   opening  turn,    the  Vlntour 

Strong  fibred  drama  mixing  brief  but  Brothers,  Is  outstanding.     Their  tum- 
^  _j  .  u7ith     oulckly  bllng   act   is   unusually   good.  James 

characterizing     phrase     J^^h  JlulcK  y  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^         "slapstick"  to  be 

tensed  emotion  replaced  for  the  Henry  ^predated. 

Jewett  Repertory  Company  last  night    ^  vulgar,    "raw**  spots  In  the 

the  light  comedy  plays  of_  manners,  humor  could  well  have  been  omitted, 
conversation,  and  society  with  which  They  spoU  an  otherwise  well  rounded 
an  audience  newly  led  to  the  Fine  Art?  show- 
Theatre  has  been  flnaing  satisfaction. 
-Rutherford  and  Son"  is  the  play  tc 
work  this  change,  a  tale  of  the  theatrt  

that  first  won  appreciation  to  Itself  some  ■C^n\i\n9  NlgW 

10  years  ago.  Seemingly  new  methods.  «Qne    ExClUng  -L^'S* 
new  vogues  in  the   pacing   P'ayhouse  I 
have  not  been  Bufflclently  progressive 


riNH  ARTS  TETBATRE— "Rutherford 
and  Son,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  GItha 
Sowerby.  Produced  by  the  Copley 
Players  for  the  first  time  In  Boston 


GRIFFITH  FILM  AT 


The  only  thing  that  saves  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith's new  picture,  "One  Exciting 
Night,"  which  was  given  its  first  per- 
formance an>-^vhere  In  Tremont  Temple 
last  night,  is  the  storm  scene  in  the 
second  part.  It  is  no  exaggeratiop  to 
say  that  it  Is  the  most  realistic  tempest 
that  the  art  of  man  has  ever  simulated 
upon  the  state.    The  gale  which  ^eads 


to  give  air  of  antiquity  to  this  formu 
lated  story  of  English  life. 

It  is  In  a  northwestern  comer  or  in« 
British  Isle  upon  a  Tyneslde  moor 
sparse  and  gray  grim,  that  the  Ruther 
ford  home  unfoldfe  Itself,  spaced  soine 
what  apart  from  the  town  wherein  He. 
her  business  and  financial  centre,  ic 

this  family  hearth  set  down  l^n  prou*  "^i^^-^  ,„  .-^ay  Down  East- 

isolation  Rutherford  senior  turns  vaJT^ni  up  kittenish  affair  In  com- 

emotlons  of  soul,  heart  and  mind.  Wher      a  '^mo 

others  of  his  household  resentfiUly  rej  P^rlson^  ^  ^  hurricane 

fuse  to  follow  line  of  ^^sj.rn.  f.  thet^  ^t  -^^^ ^ew  York 

enters  drama  swiftly  '  "X,„J      .y,.  summer  of  1922.  when  many  per- 

ing  ruggedly  from  strings  unmuted  but  ^Jhe^s^ummer  of ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

never  Inharmonious-      .    ,    ,  „„„    Kl,^■«m    down    In    Westchester  county. 

AS  a  play  of  family  circle  ^^'h^,-  achieved  In  the  film  with  a 

fllcting  thoughtsand  emotlons^   Ru  her-  TWa  Is  ^^^eved  ^j,^,  .^e  most 

XeZ^  o^-^ll^^n^d  virile'"  Who' ha;  ^r^ened  theatergoer  gasp  with  exclte- 

[r^torld  '^to  eyt'rposmonl'^Uich  ^The  air  Is  fuH  of  flying  branches  and  , 
the  world  /°  ^^f"^  P°f  a  town  streaming  rain.  Huge  trees  are  up-  i 
separates   them   from   the   ntt  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^putting  crashes. 

"^^^  1  Hn^'^n^Hn^  figure  of  the  almost  The  howl  of  the  wind  and  the  concus- 
central  'lo'^.T  fg   a   skeptical,  sion  of  thunderbolts  comes  as  near  to 

rrid?;  ^sr  burnot^  s^pSlted  the  -allty  as  anything  can  be  and  b, 

^'r-Hhr;:";entbrou7"sU°rd  °"Ven  r«  ,n  pursuit  of  the, 
genius,  who  is  the  rebelllou^^^^  villain   who   has   killed  a 

ftnaUy  the  ^^^Shte^;  who  seekriiberty  ^uple  of  ^en  and  decamped  with  half 
f^\^  ^"ZTl?  ^T^hmTm^^^^^  through  the  con- 

In  the  arros  of  a  faithful  la^^^^^^^  and    Is    herself   rescued  from 

hit  after  2 "  y^ars  he  clnnot  break  beneath  a  prostrate  trunk  by  the  hero 

r^^t^'Z::         '"'^^  -eru^d-e^)  a^VaS'^oU 

^  r  r£ie^  a^thrwU:1  ?^^n^\1p=Tat  'ris^ fro'm^  !^ 
hU  t4ydy  ^f  ThousthoM  dominated  parts  of  the  house  is  the  -al  axtlcle^ 
kI  I  ffther    his  dream,  his  v/ill.  his     As  for  the  remainder  of  'One  Excit- 
^'^utherrd-a^'/onV..  The  play  is  oi  -g  Night,"  there  is  "tUe  to  be  sa.d^ in 


jnperience  wiiatever  In  that  department 
M  the  moving  picture  drama.  There  are 
40  pictures  extant  in  which  oo/nedy- 
melodrama  Is  shown  twice  as  sklUfuly 
and  acted  with  far  greater  effectiveness. 

The  action  takee  place  in  a  country 
house  In  -.vhlch  evacuating  bootleggers 
have  left  all  their  profits.  A  dozen  peo- 
ple, from  the  policemen  down,  try  to 
obtain  the  treasure  which  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  and  Is  successively  con- 
cealed In  chests,  secret  safes  and  flour 
barrels.  There  la  a  perpetual  hurly- 
burly  of  running  to  and  fro  for  no  par- 
ticular reason,  as  far  as  can  be  seen. 
The  action  finally  crosses  the  border  into 
the  realmoof  sheer  burlesque.  Murders 
are  committed  In  the  most  casual 
manner  and  there  Is  a  total  disregard 
of  the  slightest  sadow  of  probability, 
throughout-  ,    ,    i  i„ 

Thtf  villain,  masked  and  cloaked  in 
conventional  fashion,  pervades  the  place 
until  he  becomes  a  sort  of  comic  char- 
acter. He  peers  through  a  window  shut- 
ters, extends  a  claw-like  hand  fro.m  be- 
hind doors  and  mysteriously  dlssapears 
with  a  whisk  of  trailing  robes  up  stair- 
cases and  behind  curtains.  It  was  j 
supposed  to  be  very  spooky  and  myster  -  ! 
ous  and  doubtless  some  in  the  audi- 
ence Indulged  In  the  luxury  of  a  shud- 
der.   Others  laughed. 

We  are  requested  not  to  divulge  the 
Identity  of  the  villain  and  yriW  heed  the 

"^^Ca^l^  Dempster,  weU  remembered  In 

"Dream  Street"  takes  the  leading  role-| 
She  works  earnestly  and  conscientious- 
ly, besides  photographing  very  well  In- 
deed. Her  best  pose  Is  a  full  face 
close-up,  with  a  soft  focus  lens.  It  la 
an  attractive  face,  piquant,  animated 
and  expressive  of  many  shades  of  omo- 

'^'°As  was  to  be  expected  In  a  Griffith 

production  the  photography  and  stege 
*■    effects  were  of  the  highest  order. 

LAUDER  AT  THE  | 

OPERA  HOUSE— Sir   Harry  Lauder, 
once    more   returns,    the   merry  little 
Scotchman  with  his  brogue  (or  does  a 
Scotchman  have  a  burr?),  his  smil*.  his 
quips  and  his  quirks,  but,  above  all,  ; 
his  shrewd  and  ""l^standing  phlloso- , 
phy  of  life.    He  does  not  have  to  make 
his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  aud^enc^ 
He  has  done  that  years  ago.  Myriaa 
fmiles,  chuckles  and  loud  S^Maw.^-^^^t 
him  before  he  has  made  his  first  ap 
ipearanoe.  and  would  doubtless  do  so 
'even  if  he  but  sang  the  a  Pha^et  In  Ms 
inimitable  way.  Wherein  ^  pow^^^ 
,  la  It  because  to  a  surpassing  degree  he 
[possesses   the   ability    to  lmPf^«°"^^^ 
human  beings  of  most  diverse  qualiUes? 
I  That  ability  he  surely  shares  Y^'^i'^K^ 
iRuth  Draper  to  an  extent  P°«/;^;'=^J:J 
ino  others  of  present-day  entertainers, 
thereto  is  added  an  "nderstandlngjf 
the  foibles,  the  weaknesses,  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  ot  average  humanity, 
such  as  his  compatriot.  Bobby  Burns 
possessed,  and  his  -contemporary  Barr^e 

Sses.   Add  a  smiling  ^^^^P^thy  ^''i^^ged 
lot  of  those  who  are  not  most  blessea 
In  this  world's  goods,  and  P^haps  one 
has  a  bit  of  an   expiation  of  tn« j 
charm  of  Sir  Harry  Laud*. 

The  evening's  show  starts  with  a  sec 
Hn^  l,t  of  atj-bical  London  music  hall, 
!  perhaps     som'ewhat     thriftily  chosen^ 
'rintlro  of  the  Orient  deftly  span  h  s 
rV^o     r.«  Pace  played  Pierrot  to  his 
mandolPns.  "^wfnonaVyiter  plaintively 
demanded  "Who'll  take^my  place  when 
I'm  gone?"  without  seeming  to  Interest 
th^  ludlence  in  answer.    The  brothers 
Gau'rnlth   did   some   unu-allx  pom- 
petent  clowning,  in  which  they  were 
ably  assisted  by  their  French  POo6\eB 
t'nitah   Masterman   whistled  woodland 
songs   until  at  last,  at  9:35  the  stocky 
mtle  knight  trudged  merrily  upon  the  ^ 

^"ta^no  time  h«  had  turned  the  awe- 
so^  reaches  of  the  opera  house  Into 
an  '-intimate"  theatre,  with  orchestra 
Toining  what  Sir  Harry  humorously 
caUed  "the  shelors"  to  humming  or 

^'"#rolf  s~followed  thick  and  fas^ 

rh'^f^milircycr  ^Tt'llst'^'orialt' 
^  nlnTfollcw:^  "Stoglng  I?  the  Thing 
to  Make  You  Cheery.''  "Be  la  the  BeUe 
o-  Dunoon,"  "Doughle  the  Baker.__ 
"Sunshine  o'  a  Bonnie  Lassie  s  Smile.  _^ 
"She's  Ma  DaL=y,"  "Hame  o'  Mine,  I 
••t  -Think  I'll  Get  Wed  In  the  Siimmer- 
tlme,"  '-There  Is  Somebody  WaJtlna  for 
Ma  "  "1  Love  a  Lassie."  ^    ■  , 

Sir  Harry  had  a  different  twlnckle,  a 
new  face  and  a  new  pace  for  each  part.  , 
A  glorious  evening  was  had  by  au.  , 


KEITH'S  BILL  IN 


uneven  merit.  Sometimes  exposltlo: 
barely  concealed  robs  it  of  the  grandeu 
v.-<f\  by  scenes  many  and  beautifull" 
developed.  In 


word    it    varies  In 


commendation.  Mr.  Griffith  has  tried 
his  hand  at  "comedy  and  mystery"  and 
has  betrayed  the  sad  fact  that  he  has  no 


^  The  bin  at  B.  P.  Keith's  this  week  Is 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  vaud»- 
vlllfr-there  are  two  good  musical  acts, 
plenty  of  excellent  comedy  and  a  smart 
pace  Is  set  In  dancing. 

The  curtain  raiser  is  Anderson  and 
Yvel,  in  a  roller  skating  thriller.  <" 


In 


which  Mian  Yv*r  in"  tnrtmn  Rbour  In 
perilous  tbandon.  Jess  LIbonatI  follows 
and  grlveB  hlg  audlenoo  Bomethlner  n«w 
In  dexterity  and  manipulation  of  th» 
xylophon*.  .Stanley  and  Birnes  present 
one  of  the  bust  danclnjt  acts  of  this  or  j 
any  other  seiison,  and  load  oft  with  the  i 
dance  of  the  Inebriates — a  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  novelty  In  steps. 

Al  and  Fannie  Stedman,  natives,  and 
from  South  Huston,  too,  contribute  the  | 
blf?  noise  of  the  bill  between  AVa  bur-  [ 
iBsqulnir  at  tho  piano  and  Kannlo,  the ' 
Irrepressible,  In  song  and  dance. 

And  then  there  Is  our  old  friend, 
Frltzl  Scheff.  piquant  and  Klngerful  as 
of  yore.  In  a  group  of  her  oM  favorites. 
Did  she  sins  "Klsa  Me  Again?"  She  did, 
tven  If  she  has  affected  a  new  tempo 
In  this  particular  number;  nor  was  the 
change  the  lass  Bfvreeable  to  the  ear, 
and  there  was  a  nice  and  pertinent  by- 
play. She  hid  her  head  playfully  as  the 
leader  started  the  score  of  this  number. 
There  is  no  need  of  apology.  The  song 
belongs  to  her  by  association  as  well  as 
by  Interpretation.  Mr.  August  Kleln- 
ecke  conducted. 

Moran  and  Mack,  two  bad  coons,  have 
a  "line"  that  Is  unique  both  In  sub- 
stance and  method,  and  they  had  the 
audience  In  an  uproar.  Blossom  Seeley 
and  company  returned  In  their  act  of 
syncopated  song  of  last  season.  McKay 
and  Ardlne  contribute  one  of  the  best 
numbers  on-  the  bill — Mr.  McKay  by  the 
excellence  of  his  style  of  simulated 
spontanlety,  Miss  Ardlne  as  an  admir- 
able foil  and  by  her  enchanting  toe 
dancing  and  pirouetting.  Herbert's 
leaping  canines  concluded  an  admirable 
bill. 


So  the  famous  Ukrainian  national 
chorus  will  sing  here  hext  Friday  night; 
the  chorus  that  ''sounds  like  a  choir  of 
violins,  a  symphony  orchestra,  or  again 
like  a  gigantic  organ. 

Ukrainian.  It's  a  sonorous,  noble 
word.  The  first  time  we  saw  the  word 
"Ukraine"  It  was  In  a  piece  that  we 

earned,  alas.  Imperfectly,  to  spout  In 

ichool. 

■  'Bring  forth  the  horse!"    The  horse 
was  brought. 
In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed, 
A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed 
These   lines  lodged   securely   In  the 
memory.    So  did  the  lines 
mon  and  Pythias"  with  E 
port  as  Damon. 

Lucullus,  bring  forth  my  steed.  ^ 
'Master.  In  hope  to  save  thy 
slew  thy  steed." 

STILL  GENTLEMANLY 
■  GIN7 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  roadside  sign  In  Sudbury  Informs 
the    passing    motorist    that    "Refined  I 
Cider"   Is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Hard  or  soft.  Its  effect  could  never  be 

1 other  than  one  of  uplift  and  fine  feeling. 
Mr     J.    Throcicmorton    Cush  would 
>urelv  stop.         H.  B.  HARRINGTON. 


from  "Da- 
L.  Daven- 


Ufe,  I 


IS  THERE 


AMONG  THE  OLD  TIMERS 

How  the  old  jokes  defy  the  centuries. 
Ancient  jests  and  wheezes  recur  as 
regularly  as  any  ju-stly  celebrated  and 
_  teemed  comet.  Here  Is  Mr.  Mutt  ask- 
rtg  Jeff  If  he  saw  the  Dardanelles  when 
he  visited  Turkey.  Jeff  replies:  "1 
must  have,  because  I  met  all  the  best 
people." 

In  the  sixties  the  Joker  of  our  little 
village  framed  this  dialogue: 

Did  you  see  the  Dardenelles,  Mrs. 
Ferguson?" 

"Oh  yes.  Indeed;  we  dined  with  them 
twice." 

We  have  forgoten  the  formula  of  this 
Jest  during  the  Crimean  war. 


WE  DON'T  UNDERSTAND  THIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  flapper  says:  "T  like  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  but  I'm  too  patriotic 
to  wear  these  'Big  Berthas."  '"      R.  F. 


AFTERWARDS 

Willi)  '.IN  I, live  leashed  the  li. I    i  i* 
By  JcBfi  nnd  varvel, 
Tou  will  sit 
Silent  bealrto  your  daughter's  fire 
And  she  will  marvel. 
While  you  knit. 
That  one  there  was  who  lovi>d  to  rhyme 
Your  face  with  all  hodreamedor  said— 
When  you  are  old  and  tired  of  time 
And  I  am  dead. 

Ah,  tiove,  the  days  are  overnoet 
Before  December, 
Though  we  spend 
Not  half  the  Summer's  gold,  and,  Sweet, 
Though  wo  remember 
'Til  tho  end. 
There  shall  be  time  to  chide  desire 
When  all  our  passionate  prayers  are 
said, 

And  you  are  old  beside  the  fire 

And  I  am  dead. 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

"Very  pretty.  O  King.  Unfortunately  a 
Frenchman  of  the  16th  century,  one 
Pierre  Ronsai'd,  expressed  your  thoughts 
In  a  still  more  felicitous  manner,  and 
thus  moved  Thackeray  to  translate  the 
verses,  beginning: 
"Some  winter  night,  shut  snugly  In 

Beside  the  fagot  in  the  hall, 
I  think  I  see  you  sit  and  spin. 

Surrounded  by  your  maidens  all. 
Old  tales  are  told,  old  songs  are  sung, 

Old  days  come  back  to  memory; 
You  say:  'When  I  was  fair  and  young, 

A  poet  sang  of  me!'  "' 

IN  THE  BOOK  MARKET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Absorbing  to  read  and  convenient  us 
a  guide  and  handbook  is  the  recently 
published  volume  by  Sir  Keno  Hlr.«ute: 
"Beavers  I  Have  Met."  Sir  Keno,  him- 
self a  beaver  of  no  slight  attainment, 
has  here  listed  and  classified  no  less 
than  178  different  types,  including  such 
little  known  species  as  the  Full  Flower- 
ing Chestover,  the  Bulbous  Broomly  and 
the  Mandible  Mop. 

The  book  Is  pi'fefusely  Illustrated  to 
make  Identification  easy,  and  a  feature 
Is  the  directory  of  hangouts,  making  it  a 
much  simpler  task  to  trace  the  diffident 
beaver  to  his  lair.  Armed  with  one  of 
these,  and  avoiding  the  popular  pitfall 
of  the  barber  shop,  one  should  run  up  a 
most  creditable  score  rajddly. 

,  BIRDIE. 


ADD  EXHUMATION  DEPARTMENT 

(Frnm  tile  Appleton,  TVls..  Post-Crescent.) 

FT'RNISHED  ROOMS  for  rent; 
gentlemen  or  college  students  pre- 
ferred. 663  Meade-st. 

THE  EASTERN  SITUATION 

"Turkey  seems  to  have  gotten  every- 
thing at  the  Mudanla  conference  except 
the  Rhine  valley,  Upper  Silesia,  the  Isl- 
and of  Yap,  coaling  stations  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean, and  a  triumphant  entry  of  the 
Turkish  army  into  Paris  and  London. 
As  the  United  States  was  not  Involved  In 
the  treaty,  the  humiliating  acceptance 
of  the  allies  of  Mustapha  Kemal's  de- 
mands that  all  .ihower-baths  In  Chris- 
tian countries  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
placed by  Turkish  baths  and  that  only 
Turkish  towels  can  be  used  In  the  future 
does  not  apply  to  America." 


,  FOR   TIMID  CHILDREN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  family  .version  of  the  objection- 
able verses  in  "Now  I  Lay  Me'"  Is  as 
follows: 

"May  angels  gtiard  me  through  the 
night. 

And    wake    me    In    the  morning 
bright.'" 

Metrically,  It  Is  the  best  I  have  hea^d. 
I  didn't  write  It.    My  wife  did. 
Boston.  ,  W.  L.  S. 


iiiallty.  PosslblyliPffWbhesB  does  not 
like  tea,  even  with  «.  squeeze  of  a  leipon. 

HOW  OLD  18  FATHER? 

(From  a  Bonlon  nrwupaper.) 
"Filled  with  Ice  cream  sodas  and  wan- 
derlust, 161-year-old  Winnifred  L. 
Wheeler  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  gave  her 
father  the  slip  last  evening  in  the  North 
station." 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  DAUGHTER 

("ra  bfi  a  parody.") 
We  were  crowded  In  the  cabin. 

Not  a  soul  that  cared  to  sleep — 
The  Volstead  laws  were  on  the  land. 
And  Daugherty  on  the  deep. 

For  "tls  fearful  on  a  voyage. 

When  a  voice  comes  from  afar, 
And  sputters  through  the  wireless 
To  "Cut  away  the  bar." 

So  we  thirsted  there  in  silence, 

And  hoped  It  was  a  joke, 
Then  some  one  murmured  "Cocktails, 

And  we  feared  that  we  would  choke. 

And  thus  we  sat  and  suffered. 

Each  one  breathing  quick  and  hard, 

"We  are  lost!"  the  captain  shouted, 
As  his  tongue  hung  out  a  yard. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 
As  Phe  took  his  fevered  hand: 

"Hain't  bootleggers  on  the  ocean. 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?" 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden. 

And  we  mustered  up  a  grin. 
And  at  rtiorn  we  spoke  a  rakish  craft 

All  loaded  down  with  gin. 

ADD  "CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE" 

An  American  and  his  wife  Journeying 
from  Amsterdam  to  Berlin  cbmplaln 
that  fqur  Swedes  turned  toward  him 
and  made  hideous  grimaces  to  express 
their  hatred  of  Americans  and  America. 
They  made  faces  for  six  hours.  "I  felt 
very  weak  when  I  reached  Berlin."  The 
American  may  have  been  oversensitive, 
even  suspicious.  Perhaps  these  Swedes 
were  suffering  from  a  cruel  nervous  dis- 
ease. And  there  are  many  forms  of  the 
Justly  celebrated  Swedish  movements. 


NOTHING  COULD  BE  FAIRER 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.) 


COLORED  woman  cook.  Willing  to 
sleep  night.    Call  273-953. 


"DISTINCTIVE    HAND  PAINTED 
AMERICAN  ART" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  doffed  niy  hat  to  the  memory 
of  a  fine  American  painter  as  I  passed 
Ills  bronze  memorial  palette  on  my  way 
to  Park  square,  I  was  reminded  of  a» 
incident  in  his  life  which  may  interest 
vour  readers. 

"You  are  Mr.  Stuart,  sir.  the  great 
painter!" 

"My  name  is  Stuart,  sir." 
"My  name   is  Winstanley,   sir;  you 
must  have  heard  of  me." 
'Not  that  I  recollect,  sir." 
'No!    Well.  Mr.  Stuart,  I  have  been 
copying    your    full    length    of  Wash- 
ington     I      have      a      number  of 
copies;   I  have   now  six  that  I  have 
brought  on  to  Philadelphia;  I  harve  got 
a  room  in  the  State  House,  and  I  have 
put  them  up;  but  before  I  show  them 
to  the  public,  and  offer  them  for  sale, 
I  have  a  proposal  to  ma,ke  to  you." 
"Go  on,  sir." 

"It  would  enhance  their  value,  you 
know,  if  I  could  say  that  you  had 
given'  them  the  last  touch.  Now,  sir. 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ride  to  town, 
iind  give  them  eacli  t::p.  you  knu-.v, 
with  your  riding  Switch — Just  thus,  you 
know,  and  we  will  share  the  aiiiqunt  of 
the  sale." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  was  a 
swindler?"  ^ 

■  •Sir! — Oh,  you  mistake.   Tou  know — " 

"You  will  please  walk  down  stairs, 
sir,  very  quickly,  or  I  shall  throw  you 
out  at  the  window,"  said  Gilbert  Stu- 
art. JOHN  QUILU 


We  are  sorry  that  the  descendant  of 
Gen.  Grant,  the  Duchess  de  Talleyrand, 
was  disappointed  In  China  because  the 
cities  were  "not  imposing  and  travel 
there  was  very  uncomfortable."  Worse 
[remains  to  be  told:  The  coffee  was 
I  "very  bad."    After  all.  China  is  only  for 

I archaeologists  and  librettists  of  comic 
opera;  but  we  have  heard  that  tea  .Is  not 
unknown  In  China  and  is  of  a  very  fair 


tice,  not  the  hair.  In  his  toeth.  In  theee 
days  candidates  for  office  hurl  back  lies 
in  the  teeth  of  thoir  opponents).  Did 
Cae.Har  have  his  eyebrows  plucked? 

We  look  forward  to  the  return  of  the 
mustache  cup— adorned  with  flowers  and 
the  Inscription.  "For  Husband."  or  "For 
Darling";  the  seml-oovered  tablespoon 
and  the  bib  with  a  handsomely  embroi- 
dered neck  band  so  that  black  bean 
soup  can  be  eaten  without  Injury  to 
shirt  front,  waistcoat  and  lapela. 


BILLET  AND  FAHRKARTE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent.  "W.  A.  F.,"  ougrht 
to  revise  hla  Qennan  before  he  talks  | 

about  it. 

The  word  "REISEKAJEITB"  was  never 
used  in  German  in  the  sense  Indicated— 
a  Relsekarte  Is  a  map  showing  the  trip, 
round  trip  or  the  like,  while  a  ticket  has 
been  a  "FAHRKARTE"  for  the  last  BO 
years-  when  l  wa.s  in  Germany  In  1875  1 
traveled  north  and  south,  and  while 
some  of  the  passengers  would  speak 
about  a  "Billet"  (protlounced  blllyet) 
and  a  blllet-schalter  (ticket  office),  the 
officials  only  knew  officially  "Fahr- 
Ikarte"  for  ticket.  "Schaffner"  for  con- 
Id  uctor  (the  travelers  or  passengers 
'would  speak  about  a  "oondukteur"  at 
i  times,  especially  those  that  lived  at  the 
1  border),  and  "Schalter"  for  ticket  office. 
I  have  before  tne  an  old  ticket  book  pur- 
I  chased— but  not  used  completely— some 
I  time  In  1875f  covering  distance  between 
'  the  station  of  Waldshut  and  Stuehlln- 
Igen,  of  the  Baden  govomment  railway, 
'which  says  plainly:  „  ' 

"Alle  Fahrkarten  muessen  am  Schalter 
der  Haupthaltestellen  geloest  werden," 
'that  is'  All  tickets  must  be  secured  at 
the  main  station  ticket  offices.  Your 
correspondent  may  have  mixed  up  tick- 
et Fahrkarte.  and  round  trip  ticket. 
"Bundreise-Fahrkarte."  short  Rund- 
relse-Karte.  an  abbreviation  used  by  the 
public,  but  never  by  the  officials.  Give 
the  devil  his  due! 

JOHANN  JAKOB  SCHAEUFELE. 
Member  Jacob  Leisler  Post.  S.  S.  A.  G. 

Mr  Schaeufele  states  the  case  cor- 
rectly For  "Billet"  or  "Fahrkarte" 
some  Germans  said:  "FaJirschein."— JEd. 


NOTES  and  LINES 


-By  PHILIP  HALE- 


A  singing  tea,cher  In  New  York  Is 
suing  for  tuition  fees  the  Baroness  de 
HuUub.    A  case  of  huUaballoo. 

DE  MORTUIS 

Miss  Ilga  E.  Herriok  sends  us  this 
item  of  news  from  the  Pasadena  Star- 

"Three  persons  have  died  lately.  Our 
town  la  rapidly  improving." 

TO  ELIZABETH 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
^Your  heart's  the  motor  of  a  Ford— 

I  cranked  a  week,  and  then  we  parted 
Colder  than  ever— you  were  bored 
By  all  my  work  to  get  it  started. 

Perhaps  the  timing  was  awry— 

At  least  I  couldn't  start  the  sparking; 

But  time  was  short,  and  in  your  eyes 
There  seemed  to  be  a  sign  "No  Park- 
ing."" 

I  wonder  why  the  chilly  steel 

Showed  life  at  first,  but  soon  revoked 

Perchance,  In  my  o"erweening  zeal,  I 
I  gave  It  too  much  gas  and  choked  It. 

L'ENVOl 
'  You  may  be  cold  forever,  but 

Perhaps  again  you'll  keep  me  busy; 
'  Or  will  you  think  me  Just  a  nut. 

And   drop   me,   like   your  namesake, 

Manomet! '     ROBERT  DROWNING 

BACK  TO  THE  OLD  DAYS 

Barbers  at  their  convention  In  Chicago 
j  tell  the  world  that  men  are  purchasing 
scented  soap,  perfumes,  cold  cream 
and  toilet  waters;  having  their  eyebrows 
plucked,  purchasing  Individual  shaving 
mugs  with  their  names  on  them. 

"Scented  soap."    We  remember  Ned 
Harrlgan  as  Mr.  Mulligan,  using  this 
sort  of  soap  wben  Cordelia  was  exult- 
,  Ing  In  her  Fifth  Avenue  mansion. 
1    We  do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  plucked 
yebrows.  "^^e  know  a  musician  and  a  lady 
of  higb  degree  who  paint  eyebrows  on  i 
their  faces  because  Nature  was  unkind  j 
to  tihem.  Julius  Caesar  was  over-  curl-  | 
ous — some    say    fantastical— about    the  j 
trimming  of  his  body.    "He  would  not 
only  be  netted  and  shaven  very  pre- 
cisely, but  also  have  his  hair  plucked.  In 
1  80  much  as  some  cast  It  In  his  teeth,  and 
I  twitted  him  therewith."  (Cast  the  prao- 


So  "The  Rose  of  Stamboul"  will  ar- 
rive In  Boston  next  Monday.  It  has 
been  so  late  in  coming  that  the  sus- 
picious might  think  it  had  withered  on 
the  stalk,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
still  fresh  and  blooming. 

How  many  Roses  have  perfumed  the 
garden  of  the  stage!  They  have  been 
odorous,  and  at  times  malodorous,  in 
drama,  opera  and  operetta.     Roses  of 

!  .    Here  is  a  list  that  no  doubt  Is 

1  incomplete:  , 
1  Rose  of  Arragon,  of  Auvergne,  of 
ICastile,  of  China,  of  Corbell.  of  Dawn, 
'of  Devon,  of  Ettrickvale,  of  the  Old 
Tenderloin,  of  Persia.  of  Plymouth, 
Town,  of  the  Rancho.  of  Rathboy,  of 
Romford,  of  the  Alhambra,  of  the 
Riviera,  of  Windsor.  .,  . 

There  is  a  "Rose  of  Sharon,  but 
that  is  a  cantata  with  music  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  be  sung  in 
concert  halls  by  quivering  ladies  in  full 
evening  dress  and  complacent  gentle- 
^men  sure  of  their  swallow-tail  coats, 
carefully  cleaned  waistcoats  and  irre- 
proachable cravats. 

\  Mr.  Erlanger  Is  "presenting  Margaret 
Lawrence  as  a  full-fledged  star."  As  she 
therefore  must  have  feathers,  we  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  will  fly  arid 
chirp  In  "The  Endless  Chain,''  not  in 
"The  Blue  Bird."  not  in  "The  Bird  ol 
Paradise." 

One  must  read  the  foreign  newspa- 
pers to  know  what  happens  in  the  mu- 
sical life  of  this  country.  The  Menestrel 
jof  Paris  Informs  us  that  at  some  na- 
tional commemoration  the  Marine  band 
'played  "The  Long,  Long  Trail"  in  the 
ipresence  of  President  Harding  and  his 
wife.  "It  Is  in  the  movement  of  a 
march,  but  a  very  lively  one.  'Splendid!' 
exclaimed  the  President;  'But  how  fast 
you  pjav  it.  The  slower  it  is  played,  the 
more  I  am  pleased,  for  then  my  pleasure 
lasts  longer.'  " 

The  Menestrel  adds:  "Ignorance  in 
musical  matters  is  not  the  exclusive 
right  of  English  royalty."  This  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  coolness  between 
France  and  England. 

I  Cyril  Scott.  It  appears,  has  written 
ah  opera.  "The  Alchemist."  which  will 

;  be  performed  at  Weisbaden  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.    When  he  was  In 


4() 


3t  in  the  100  years  oM.     Each  time- tt.  Is 

  ,                          si  e  deuicu;  to  !  formed— and    the   performance  y< 

Joys  and  soi  r                   ,.  !u«  of  ^veet  day  was  impressive— there   Is  wonder 

6o  imbue  her  so..g«  wta  traits  of  s^^eet  aay  ^        J        ^              genius,  who 


BO  imuue  iiv   oMiic-j  ■■  — 

love  pure  Ideals,  passionate  desires  and 
religious  concentration:  joy,  sorrow, 
dfisneratlon,  ecstasy,  passion,  tender- 
ness romalAlcIsm,  even  the  feellnss  of 
a  child  she  knows  how  to  interpret? 

We  infer  from  this,  Oh.  passionate 
press  agent,  that  Miss  Kremer  may 
'  be  persuaded  to  visit  Boston  soon. 


Boston  he  assured  guests  at  a  dinner' 
party  that  he  was  only  a  tube  through 
which  spiritual  forces  in  India  blew 
mu.sical  thoughts.  He  said  this  in  a 
low  voice,  and  the  women  on  both  sides 
of  hlro  were  deeply  Impressed,  so  that 
they  actually  bought  tlclcets  for  his 
piano  recital. 

Is  the  libretto  of  his  opera  based  on] 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy? 

The  ■  Symphony   concerts  begin  this 

afternoon.     Bossi's    Theme    with    Va-,   t\..i,„  Her  pro 

nations,    which    will    be    played    here  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hal,.    Her  pro 
for  the  first  time,  was  written  a  good ^  gram  was  as  follows.  E.  Martin^  All  or 
mLryer  ago.    He  is  Known  in  Bos-  nel.es.^Bon^our^^ 

ton  by  his  "Goldonian  Intermezzi     for         "  _   ,     moo  Venx 

orchestra,  his  "Paradise  Lost."  which 


FRANCESCA  CUCE 

Francesca  Cuce,  soprano,  assisted  by 
Susan  Williams,  plj^nist.  gave  a  recital 


was  performed  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  by  his  many  pieces 
for  the  organ.    The  years  rush  by,  ancl 


Robin:  Massenet,  rieurez     Mes  Yeux 
from  "Le  Cid-':  Handel.  Rendil  sereno  , 
al  ciglio:  Beethoven.  I  Love  Thee:  Cal- 
dara.   Sebben.   Crudele:     Scarlatti,  Lei 


jn.cij'uu  ow\^<t.t.j,  ~.    ,1.  ,   tiara,    i^t;i-»i."-n.  — .  ^ 

for  the  organ.  The  years  rush  by,  and  pig^indo  e  fedole:  Tucclni.  In  QU/'le 
Bossl  today  is  a  member  of  the  old  ^^.^^  ^^^^  "Manon  Lescaut  and  Ma- 
guard-  not  one  of  the  young  Italians^    ,  n,,* torfu's  Karewell. 

among  them  Resphigl,  Plzetti  and  Mali- 
piero— whose  music  Is  so  disquieting  tc 


rtama  Butterfly's  Farewell. 

Miss  Cuce  was   heard  here  for  the  , 

  ^  A         first  time  .Tan.  29  of  thi.s  year.    (She  had 

le  conservatives  here  and  abroad.  ^^^^  ^^^^  appearance  in  New  York  , 
The  other  pieces  on  the  program  ar«  preceding  November.)    She  has 

the  Fantastic  Symphony,  by  which  Ber  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  sympathetic  voice,  especialb 
Uoz  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  tn<  ^^^^^  section.    Perhaps  a  chief 

actr.ess.  Miss  Smithson-he  took^om.  singing  is  her  frank  and 

plete  revenge  by  '"f;'-''!."^^]^"^  fgte?,  unsophisticated  manner.  At  home  in 
;ind   the  prelude     to       i  "c  ^^^^ 

ian  music,  she  is  not  at  a  loss  m 
ingers."  \  catching  the  spirit  of  composers  of  other 


Af  tho  second  Symphony  concert  Mme  "^h^"^'     gram  last  evening  was 
air   fronl  -  •   


ar- 

Fr-ances  Alda  will  sing  an  air  trom  ranged  to  ."^how  lier  real  dramatic  ability 
Korngo-d-s  opera,  ;The  Dead  City  -  anj  to  .the   best   advant^^  She  was^^es- 

iwo  songs  with  orchestra  by  Jo^^'^'l  Pf^^^^^^/'^'BuueKlv's  Farewell,  and 
Marx  of  Graz.  This  will  be  her  flrstj  ^^^^^^,1^,^  ^uh  an  encore  selected  with 
=.nnearance  at  a  Sythphony  concert  Im  f^r  more  care  than  is  usually  shown 

Rimsky-Korsakov.    taspSred  J^J'"'-lXct   without   detracting  in  any  way 

Uin-s  '"t-duct.on  to  h,,  __.^K^^^^^^^  ..ell-planned    and  completed 

^S'ittra."  whic"h  has  not  been  pe.  program, 
formed  here  for  several  years  will  end 


the  concert.  Those  who  are  deeply- 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Nietz.sche 
will  not  fall  to  be  present. 

Carmela  Ippollto,  the  young  violinist 
,f  Boston,  whose  talent  is  undisputed, 
wiil  play  with   the  Boston   Symphony  | 
Orchestra  in  Cambridge  this  season. 

Theosophlsts  at  Point  Loma,  Call- 
Cornla.  performed  "The  Eumenldes"  of 


Orchestra  Opens  Its  42d 
Season— Monteux  Is 
the  Conductor 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

amen.aes    o,      The  first  concert  of  the  42d 
..esonylus    last    month.     Mr.    Havrah  Boston  «;'rrToorpTacVy;ster: 

Hubbard,  a  Bostonian  during  the_ex_  Monteux.  """^"f  •r;J^X„y  Hall.  The 
istence  of  the  Boston  Opera  Compans-    ^ay  afternoon  In  ^^^^^^J^^re  wa^^ 
,aw  the  tragedy  and  wrote  a  letter  to  <,„nductor  and  the  orchestra  we 
Mme.  Tlngley.  in  which,  express  ng  his       ^^^.^^^d.    The  program  was  as  fol 
delight,  he  struck  a  rapturous  note.  Berlioz.    Fantastic  Symphony, 

we  regret  to  learn  that  Mme.  Olga  i  Bossi.  Theme  wUh  VaHat,^^^^ 
Terry,  who  at  one  time  took  the  part !  m  Boston);  ^ J^'^g  .. 
of  a  bearded  lady  in  a  circus,  has  been    Masterslngers  °  Nuremberg^ 
sentenced  for  two  years  -^the^^^^^^^^^^ 

iurov::rrh:rThr-.-;^^s^ 

John  McNally.  Jr.,  whose  father  wrote  sfvaUve  o    all  age,         ^gs^ered  fa- 
„any  comedies  that  were  popular  and  o? two^B-s!  neUher  one^ 

was  for  .many  years  the  widely-known  -^^J.^w's  trinity^  BerUoz  .s  seat^ed 

dramatic  critic  of  The  Boston  He.  aid  securely  with    he  great  ^^^p^^t^b^e 

will    henceforth    devote    his    time    to  ^f  art.    B""'.'"*     not  in  writing  his 

^Itr^MirTuny.^"'  San<^Va« 


Ud,y      V*  »»a     ntn--   -  , 

at  the  achievement  of  this  genius,  who 
taught  the  world  what  might  bo  done 
with  orchestral  Instruments  used  dar-  ^ 
Ingly*  for  In  1S30  Berlioz  was  regarded 
by  most  of  his  contemporaries  as  a 
madman:  the  genius  whose  Influence 
affected  nearly  all  the  composers  that 
came  after  him,  Liszt.  Wagner,  the 
RuBslans.  the  men  of  today.  It  Is  Im- 
I  possible  to  think  of  modern  orchestral 
music  without  honoring  Berlioz. 

Nor  was  he  merely  a  master,  self- 
taught,  of  Instrumentation.    He  was  a 
man  of  musical  Ideas,   some  of  them 
gigantic.    In  1830  romanticism  was  In 
the  air.    Byron  was  the  poet  of  poets  to 
Europeans.     Hugo,    the   elder  Dumas 
Gautler.  In  the  younger  years  of  Berlioz. 
.  with  certain  painters,  broke  away  from 
the  accepted  conventions.     That  Ber- 
lioz startled  the  hide-bound  classicists, 
that  he  was  mocked  and  derided  is  not 
surprising.    His  program  for  the  Fan- 
tastic Symphony  may  now  seem  as  ex- 
travagant  as   pugo-B    "Hernani  :  as 
Dumas's   "Antony."    There   are  pages 
in   the    symphony   where   the   extrav-  ^ 
agance  that  was  once  exciting  is  now  j 
out-worn  formalism.    One  finds  In  the  ; 
Witches'  Sabbath  a  straining  after  ef- 
fect   an  impotent  attempt  to  be  real 
devilish  at  the  expense  of  the  actress, 
Harriet   Smithson;    yet   the  Mephisto- 
pheles  section  in  Liszt's  "Faust"  sym- 
phony owes  much  to  this  Finale.  The 
Ball     music      seems      curiously  old 
fashioned;  one  wishes  the  Scene  In  the 
Meadows  were  a  little  shorter.    But  the 
man  that  wrote  the  first  movement,  so 
expressive  of  the  delirious  sleep-chas- 
Ings  and  flaming  passions  of  a  half- 
crazed  brain;  the  man  that  conceived 
and  formed  the  grisly,  the  tremendous 
March  to  the  Scaffold:  be.  beyond  all 
doubt  and  preadventure.  Is  among  the 
greatest  of  the  great. 

A  brilliant  performance  of  Wagner  a 
Prelude  brought  the  end. 
.  The  performance  will  be  repeated  this 
evening.  The  program  of  the  concerts 
next  week  will  be  as  follows:  Devorak, 
Symphony  No.  S,  F  major  (flrst  time 
here)-  Puccini.  "Vlsse  d'arte"  (Mme. 
Frances  Alda);  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
"Fairy  Tale"  (after  Pushkin)— flrst  time 
here;  Marx,  "Marienlled,"  and  "If  Love 
Hath  Entered  Thy  Heart"  (Mme.  Alda); 
Strauss,  "Thus  Spake  Zarathuatra.' 


simply  Tii  songs  of  tender  r>ature  her 
voice  was  appealing.  She  did  not  sliow 
a  great  command  of  nuances,  after- 1 
natlng  for  the  most  part  between  fortls-  j 
■Imo  and  piano.  The  composers  repre- ! 
sented  by  her  were,  according  to  the  I 
program.  Dargomljsky,  Glinka.  Tohal- ! 
kovsky,  Cul.  Glazounov,  Moussorgsky 
and  Rlmskv.Kr>r=^'f/%xr 


ware  county  (Pa.)  jail  for  stea  ing 
horses.  She  had  been  convicted  before 
this  for  her  passionate  love  for  horses, 
a  love  that  knew  no  bounds  or  owners. 


Isadora    Duncan    having    proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Ellis  Island  of- 
flclals  that  she  is  not  a  hardened,  wild- 
eyed    bolshevist    bent    on  destroying 
I  American  institutions,  will  dance  here 
next  week.   She  is  still  interpreting  ma- 
I  sic:  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetic  Symphony 
I  and  Slavic  March  have  been  added  to 
1  her  repertoire. 

In  New  York  she  not  only  shook  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Franko.  the  conductor;  she 
patted  him  on  the  head.    Of  course  she 
made  a  speech,  introducing  her  young 
and  courageous  husband  as  "The  A\a.t 
Whitman  of  Russia"  and  saymg  thn 
her  red   robe    meant    "The   good  re. 
blood    of    Russia,    and"  the    good  red 
blood   of  America,   and  the   good  red 
blood  of  all   honest  people." 
1     The  Tribune  was  deeply  impressed. 
I  "she  constantly  suggested  the  lines  of 
the  poet  Nekrasov: 

■Thou  are  beggarly. 
Thou  are  plentiful. 
Thou  are  powerful, 
O  .mother  Russia.'  " 
Purists  might  substitute 
"are." 


UKRAINIANS  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i 
Max  Rablnoff  brought  the  Ukrainian  j 
National  Chorus  led  by  Alexander  Kos-  | 
hetz,  to  Symphony  Hall  last  night.  Miss  j 
Oda  Slobodskaja,  soprano,  sang  two  j 
groups  of  songs,  accompanied  by  Nlch- 1 
olas  Stember,  pianist.  There  was  aj 
very  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

For  once  the  praise  of  the  passionate 
press  agent  seemed  reasonable,  even 
cool.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  heard 
a  chorus  so  firmly  and  at  the  .-lame  time 
so  musically  controlled.  A  chorus  may 
have  precision  of  attack,  pure  Intona- 
tion, a  decent  regard  for  dynamic  con- 
trasts and  gradations,  and  yet  be  with- 
out a  vivifying  soul. 

These  Ukrainians  have  been  admirably 
trained.  They  have  a  strongly  devel- 
oped rhythmic  sense.  They  have  a 
legato  line  In  sustained  passages  that 
accomplished  solo  singers  might  envy. 
Their  command  of  nuances  and  their 
variety  of  expression  are  remarkable. 
They  sing  with  unaffected  spirit;  their 
emotion  Is  not  content  with  the  follow- 


Mr.  Ell  Slater's  trap-drum,  buffle  and 
talking  machine  disturbed  neighbors 
who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  modern  music  and  find  no 
delight  In  novel  orchestration.  They 
dragged  him  Into  court,  complalnlne  of, 
the  "noise,"  an  Injurious  term  applied 
by  the  conservatives  In  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  audience  to  ingenious 
compositions  by  noteworthy  contem 
porarles.  Judge  Creed,  evidently  a  man 
of  advanced  musical  taste,  found  Mr. 
Slater  not  guilty. 

Theophlle  Gautler  was  for  a  long  time  ] 
accused  of  saying  that  music  was  the 
most  expensive  and  disagreeable  of  aU 
noises.  His  daughter  Judith  Indignantly 
denied  his  saying  it  and  pointed  out  that 
he  attended  concerts  and  operas  as  a 
critic,  even  sending  to  Paris  a  report  of 
an  early  performance  of  "Tannhaeuser 
Tn  (3ertnany.  But  perhaps  for  this  ^*^y 
reason  he  did  make  the  remark  at- 
tributed to  him.  

!    He?idUnea    In  a  Boston  newspaper! 
•■Football  Star  Weds  QuteUy." 

What  was  expected  of  him?  to  Blve  his 
college  yell  at  the  altar? 

FANEUIL  HALL 
(Ftor  The  Boston  Herald) 
Aye  tear  the  glorious  rello  do-wn 

All  level  with  the  earth; 
Destros^he  holy  cradle— dear 
I       To  liberty's  swift  birth. 

Tear  down  the  walls  where  heroes 
1  stood 

1 '       Far  rather  than  thus  shame  them. 
Aye  batter  down  the  hoary  plies. 
But,  oh,  do  not  defame  them. 

Here  Adams's  glowing  eloquence 

Inspired  the  patriot  throng; 
Here  Otis  fired  our  father's  hearts 

To  venge  the  tyrant's  wrong;— 
Destroy  old  sacred  Faneull  Hall 

And  raze  It  to  the  ground; 
Or  else  remove  those  signs  of  "CJheese 
Just  thirty  cents  a  pound." 

■VEB  DEB. 


nems  nil"   ■    emuii"!"     , 

jy  of  Apollo.  ,    .       „,      not  a  Ing  of  the   conductor's  wishes,    it  Is 

'?his  Theme  with  Variations  Is  not^^  apparently  unfeigned  and  «Pont^"e°"»; 

,cent  composition.  _      ^^A^li^^lc.  it  Although  they  have  given  concerts  'n 


recent  <=o'^P°^'V°"^,,.v;;d  at  Lelpslc,  It 

14  years  ^S"-    PtibUsh^  ^^^^ 

might   bear   the   haU-mark  ^^^^^^^ 

Germany,"  tor  It          '    ^  n  is  a 

grace.  ^"^^^^^/^  daT"->"^  ^"'^'^^^ 

scholarly  work     The  ^  ,t. 

••well-made"  might  be_app^^_^       ^  ^ 


many  European  cities  and  might  faith- 
fully accomplish  now  a  perfunctory 
task,  they  sing  with  a  freshness,  a  zest 
and  an  emotional  intensity  that  show  no 
sign  of  physical  or  mental  weariness. 


veTl  rnVde"  might       ^^^^.f  as°a  rule  Possibly  Tt  Is  because  In  a  f  range  laVd  , 

Themes  with  variations  are  as  ^^^^^          country  in  mli>d 

to    bT  avoided.     some    of   t^^^^  ^^f,  I'^^/^re  thus  Inspired,  unlike  the,  exile\l 

Beethoven.  Cesar  FrancksSjmphon^^  ^^^^^^^       ^^^^^^^  |fl^<^ 

Variations,      d'Indy  s  Theme  of 

Brahms's  Variations  on   a  The  ^^^^ 

Haydn  are  "otewortnj  e         .^itmg  is,  .  interesting;  Interesting 

might  say  that>  this  'orm  oi        ,    ,    ,  i  was- varied  and  Interesung.       ,    ,  jgj 


how  they  could  sing  the  songs  of  Zlon.  . 
The  program  of  the  choral  numbers  | ' 


the  more  enai.io"-  ■ 

disguise  the  in  the^  endeavor  to 

Is  on  tenter-hooks  in  the  ^ 

trace  It;  '^^^ot.  ortho- 

„„reco^izable^    fs  always  In  evidence. 

"  -°T  •  wte  for 

easily  forgotten  if  U  wer  „ 

'Th^r^ar:  lo"'""'-""--  ^-'^'^^^ 


alike.    It  mciuaea  nj>""-=  •         _  j„„  v>a. 

Christmas  carols,  sung  as  serenades  be- 
neath windows.  Spring  songs  contain- 

rntiiints  ; 

It'l^tze-nTorL^Le^nrB^rv.nsk..^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Xter^;  s^^e  ^^^^^^"^^  ^ 
selections  were  signed  K°«hetz. 


Some  actresses  gain  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  having  their  Jewels  stolen. 
Miss  Geraldlne  Farrar  Is  selling  her 
Jewels,  opera  costumes,  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac,  including  articles  marked  , 
■■T."  Prom  descriptions  of  the  sale,  we 
learn  that  she  purposes  to  make  a  con- 
cert tour,  after  •which  she  -will  play  In 
drama.  Juliet?  Lady  Macbeth?  or  In 
some  emotional,  thrilling  play  of  con- 
temporaneous broken  hearth-stones? 

RULES  OF  BEAVER 
As  yet  we  have  not  seen  the  game  of 
beaver  played  In  the  streets  of  Boston. 
The  London  rules  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  were  recently  published  In  the 
New  York  Herald.  Here  are  three  of 
them: 

■■Calling  'Beaver*  during  a  golf  stroke 
Is  forbidden. 

■•Actors  may  be  beavered  unless  It  Is 
stated  on  the  program  that  the  beard  Is 

'^■'If  a  negro  Is  seen  riding  on  a  green 
bicycle  with  a  red  beard  and  holding 
up  a  parasol  over  his  head  it  may  be 
counted  a  game  and  set  for  two 
months." 

IT'8  A  GREAT  GAME  IF  YOU  DON'T 
WEAKEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  Cometh  a  game  equal  even  unto 
the  great  England's  ■■Beaver"— it  is 
called  "Decameron,"  and  It  is  also  Brit- 
ish. Ladles  are  the  main  object  of  this 
exciting  hunt  of  the  great  outdoors 
Moles  are  good  for  fifteen  (IB)  points 
apiece.  ' 

Now.  to  pursue  the  game  properly, 
one  must  fasten  his  gaze  on  the  female 
and  cry  In  a  clear,  ringing  voice:  '■De- 
cameron, oid  thing;  Decameron!" 

MORTIMER. 


"art"  for 


There    are    10    variations.  selections  were  slgnea  *vo=a..«. 


^•;VTr:%u7honrous  and  have  a  cer-  ';l::>Z'^Z  <:ro.K^^  ^-m  this  chorus: 
Iain  IndlvMuallty.  The  "Z'^f^'-"'^^,  "uprising,  impressive  but  not  extrava- 
SU^y^^U  It^^aTnoTthT^eq^u^si^  -iU^^bo^dlkr  Wly  a^  «; 
r^ilLr  one   -^rs    S_,gio^ne^,  i3   peHenced    ^n.er,    has^^a^^  v^^^^^^^  ^that 

^f  What  does  the  talent  of  this  re-     T^J^  ^^^^r^-  "^^^iX^  ^ 


All  up  for  Isa  Kremer,  whose  career 
"reads  like  a  tale  from  the  Arabian 
Nights." 


"Of  What  does  the  talent  of  this  re-  himself:    "Good  ^^'-^'^^.'^'^Vve  ^ome-  Unfortunately  sne  «>u  ^^^^ 

markable  artist  consist  that  she  is  able  -/oVc^t^a^  Well.  I  ^ess  -->,7p:r?oJerrecaUed  Tennyson's 

to  sway  vast  audiences  with  a  simple  "^.7.„T,sying."                              .  ghrlU-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  dividing 

,,,np  ..n:U   they  laugh  and   weep  and  I  ll^go  a^g^T^  >  ^     p-.^rr^ony   Is   nearly  ^gj^'^^ldering  night.    W^^^n  .he  sans 


CONCERNINQ  8KINKS 

W.  M.  P.  asks:  "What  la  a  blue- 
tailed  sklnk?" 

A  small  lizard,  common  In  North 
Africa  and  Arabia,  formerly  regarde<' 
as  of  great  value  In  medicine  for  Its 
stimulative  qualities.  Is  called  a  eklnk. 
Tt  Is  often  not  over  sLx  or  eight  Inches 
long,"  with  short  legs  and  a  foot  like 
a  hand.  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
Is  a  blue-tailed  variety.  We  hope  there 
Is.  As  Artemus  Ward  said  of  th' 
Tower  of  Ix^ndon,  It's  a  sweet  boon. 
Sklnk  i.lso  means  a  tapster  or  v.\-.Iter 


olosmlth  aiid  ColerlUge  apellud  akunlc. 
1  sUliik." 


M.  SIKI  PSYCHOANALYZED 
As  the  World  Wag»i 

Careftil  study  of  the  fall  list  ol 
cAmialtloB  suffered  by  M.  Qeorres  Car- 
penter In  his  meeOn«  with  M.  81W  Jec 
many,  Includlns  M.  Carpentler,  to  be 
lleve  that  the  SeneiraleBS  gentleman 
uBed  an  ax,  a  sledge-hammer  and  a 
machine  run.  I  should  be  very  much 
pleased  to  see  a  little  meeting  arranifed 
between  Mr.  Dpmpsey  and  Mr.  Slkl,  but 
pending:  that  time  trust  that  Mr.  Slkl 
win  bo  commissioned  as  an  army  corpt  :  '»  • 
and  sent  In  to  drive  the  Turks  back  tc  !  °' 


,  ,     .    1^^    t    .      .     ,         r,    took   th*    Iliu  t 

of  K  mdja  Cul  wiien  the  operetta  was 
produced  at  the  Century  Theatre,  New 
Tork  on. March  7.  The  critics  and  the 
public  were  unanimous  In  praise.  The 
etHgrt  KettthgH  and  the  costumes  were 
dearrlbed  U  iforgreoua.  Mr.  Hammond 
charaoterlied  the  entertainment  as  "one 
of  those  romantic  hippodromes  with 
clown  nnd  ballot  done  so  lavishly  every 
now  and  then  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert. 
Numerous  younpr  women  wear  rich 
iresses,  the  many  colors  of  which  now 
smite,  now  soothe  the  eye.  Zlta  and 
Naro  Lockford,  from  the  Follies  Ber- 
gere,  exhibit  their  naked  sinews  in 
etartling  leaps  and  postures,  and  there 
Is  a  luscious  background  representing 
a  commodious 


their  reservation. 

JOHN  HBNDRICKSON. 


WIGQLESWORTH  FIELD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  not  have  a  municipal  speeding 
ground  for  passionate  motorists?  A 
high  brick  or  concrete  wall— possibly 
padded  within— would  surround  a  wide, 
superbly  graded  race  track.  There 
with  safety  to  all  but  himself  (herself, 
perhaps),  those  Infected  with  motor 
barlllus  could  dLsDort  themselves. 

Hort  the  enthusiast  could  bring  his 
friend  to  prove  "how  fast  the  little 
boat  can  go";  or  on  payment  of  a  mod- 


The  chief  singers  wore  warmly 
praised.  Even  the  vocal  censor  of  the 
Billboard  said  that  In  speech  Ml.ss  Kos- 
ta  is  careful  of  final  consonants.  "In 
Bong  she  avoids  an  exaggerated  oft- 
gllde  on  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase.  For  Instance:  She  does  not  say 
the  final  l-soynd  In  'Stamboul,'  'Stam- 
boul-er."  He  also  Informed  his  readers 
that  "Stamboul"  is  pronounced  with  the 
stress  on  the  second  syllable,  "the  first 
syllable  has  the  a-sound  In  'at,'  the 
second  has  the  u-sound  In  'boot.'  I 
take  this  to  be  the  official  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  company  at  the  Century 
Theatre,  although  Individual  actors 
took  the  liberty  of  putting  the  stress 


We  quote  these  remarks  to  show 
■what  a  high  standard  Is  required  in 
New  York  to  win  the  favor  of  the  en- 


^ateTee  the  "friend  could  bring  his  ownj  on^the  A-t  ^syllable. " 
car.    and,    the    track   quite    to  them 
selves,  they  could  race,  thus  discover 

\nf  conclusively  whether  a  Stuo  or  a)  .  .        „,  ^  ^, 

-^.^^  ^^..li  tr»vf.l  faster  What  d  lightened  critics.  They  probably  con^ 
Dlflex    could    travel    faster      ^ha^   |  ^^^^^    ^  ^^^^ 

to°step  on  It    but  "raJ:[:r  s%e  enough  Stamboul"  Mr.  VlzeteUy's  "Desk-Book 
c?ear  road  ahead  to  give  them  courage!;  of    25.000    Words    Frequent  y  Mispro- 
This  track  should  be  self-supporting.!  nounced."  — b  "Stamboul- 


Sure    enough,  "Stamboul" 
is  in  it  on  page  804,  between  "Stalwart" 


once  made,  as  the  fees  for  «^^''^^>;;  ^^^^  "Stamen;-  and  we  learn  that  it  Is 
would  mount  J^^.^^.^''"'^;^^^^^     the  French  form  of  the  Turkish  name 

of  a  grands  and  '"■^Xuh  '  ^irUn^  blood  (Istambul)  for  Constantinople, 
and  those  imbued  ^P";""?^^'^^^^  so  this  operetta  may  truly  be 

should  yield  mor^         flnts  Imoosld  M  o^Hed  an  educational  entertainment, 
could  be  had  from  the  Mr.  Alan  Dale,   however,  was  more 

persons  ^'ho  need  the  extra  thrll   that  pantalettes  than  in  pro- 

comes  with  Illicit  Joys   J*'^^  nunclatl^^     "The  Stamboulites  seemed 

Ughtedly  at  thought  of  a  possible  am-  ^^^^^  dresses  Just  about  as  short  as 
bushed    oftlcer-those   with    Hie   Jam.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^l^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

closet  complex.   

SILAS  B.  WIQGLESWORTH 
Cambridge. 

P  S.— Might  I  suggest,  should  our 
nobie  plan  materialize,  that  our  local 
KTOunds  could,  with  propriety,  be  named 
Wigglesworth  Field?  Aside  from  the 
obvious  reason  one  could  with  a  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  find  the  name  Wig- 
glesworth appropriate. 


aaded  pantalettes  to  chasten  the  ex- 
hibit, as  It  were." 

Some  one  may  wish  to  know  the  plot 
of  this  operetta,  though  In  modern 
operettas,  which  when  they  are  import- 
ed are  often  turned  Into  musical  come- 
dies, the  plot  Is  like  the  needy  knife- 
grinder's.  Kondja  Gul  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Turkish  diplomatist.  Achmed  Bey, 
a  member  of  the  diplomatic  service.  Is 
also  a  literary  man,  and  his  love  stories 
signed  by  Andre  Leery  have  won  her 
heart.  She  marries  Achmed,  knowing 
him  only  as  a  diplomatist,  and  yearning 
after  Leery.  To  find  him  and  elope  with 
him  she  leaves  her  husband.  It  is  easy 
to  Imagine  ensuing  complications.  Sho 


TO  CONCEAL  THOUGHT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  C.  T.  M.  were  in  the  Are  Insurance 
business  he  would  think  that  the  pro 
rata  clause,  used  in  transferring  fire  in- 
surance from  one  location  to  another, 

was  of  very  simple  construction.  How-  finally  discovers  that  diplomatist  and 
ever,  the  general  public  wouid  feel  that  the  poet-novelist  are  one  and  the  same 
Sam  Loyd  was  in  the  fire  insurance;  man.  The  first  two  acts  are  laid  In 
business  for  keeps  after  reading  the  CO-  stamboul;  the  final  scene  Is  on  the 
Insurance  clause,  demolition  and  explo-,  Rjyiera. 

slon  clauses.     It  Is  quite  probable  thatj   

many  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the|  ^   CURIOUS  OMISSION 


fire  Insurance  business  iltUe  understand 
•r  ooaipreliead  tbeia<.  ^  ^ 


"The  Rose  of  Stamboul,"  an  operetta 
With  muslo  by  Leo  Fall,  ran  for  many 
months  In  Vienna  before  It  crossec 
the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  seen  at  the 
Bhubert  Theatre  a  week  from  tomor- 
row. It  iB  said  that  the  Shuberts  were^ 
over  a  year  m  making  preparations  fo3 
the  production  In  this  countrv,  which 
■was  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  New  Ha-! 
ven,  on  Feb.  22  of  this  year.  The  cast 
■was  then  as  follows:  | 

&V,w;t5  S!J   Donald  Brian  Theatre"  she  was  born  at  San  Francisco 

Howard  Kodney  SmMli  Jack  McOowan 


Elsewhere  on  this  page  will  be  found 
a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Monkhouse,  whose 
"Education  of  Mr.  Surrage"  will  be 
played  this  week  at  the  Fine  Arts  The- 
atre by  Mr.  Jewett's  company.  It  Is  a 
singular  fact  that  In  the  excellent 
"Who's  Who  In  the  Theatre"  (1922) 
there  Is  no  Information  about  this  dram- 
atist. Did  he  from  shyness  ask  the 
editor  to  pass  him  by? 

ISADORA  ' 

Perhaps  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  is 
grieved  because  she  is  characterized  In 
"Who's  Who  In  the  Theatre"  as  "dan- 
seuse"  and  not  "interpietatlve  dancer." 
Some  one  was  asking  not  long  ago  her 
age.    According  to  "Who's  Who  in  the 


AMui Jam«s  Barton 
Rodney-Smlii:-.-.-.-.-.-.: ! ! ! ! !  .••.V.Ra'S^ey  IZV^ 

The  books  and  lyrics  had  been  adapted 
by  Harold  Atteridge.  Sigmond  Romberg 
had  written  additional  music. 

For  the  ballet,  the  Shuberts  brought 


jid  bodily  gestures— -brought  out  i  loar- 
iv  the  spirit  and  the  emotional  posh  - 
bimies  of  the  muslo."  and  the  Slavic 
March"  gave  vent  to  all  the  e""°tU,"S- I 
"despair,  joy,  hate,  flumph  and  others, 
following  each  pther  In  swift  and  fleet- 

The  Tribune  said:     "Although  Miss 
Duncan  has  appeared  before  as  an  In- 
terpreter   of    symphonic    muslo,    the  i 
character  of  her  dancing  hitherto  has 
been  conspicuously  of  the  classic  type 
tho  suave  and  harmonious  posturlngs 
to  be  found  in  Grecian  sculpture^  Yes- 
terday her  art  assumed  a  <i««Pf 
niflcance  and  aroused  Prof"""'!" 
tlons     In  place  of  the  Grecian  maiden, 
capering  tS  the  music  of  her  own  gay 
piping  or  playing  at  ball,  an  epocha 
figure  confronted  the  audience,  the  fig- 
ure of  Russia.  ,  ^ 
•In  every  pose  and  gesture.  In  the 
emotlonaT'gamut  reflected  by  eloquent 
facial  play.  Miss  Duncan  P^rfayed  the 
hopes,  fears,  dlsilluslonments  and  suf 
ferings  of  the  Russian  nation.  ^ 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  as  in 

the  last  when,  as  a  stricken  mother, 
trailing  sombre  robes  of  mourning,  she 
.sorrowed  over  the  bodies  of  her  fallen 
sons,  Miss  Duncan's  art  touched  great- 
ness. The  two  Intervening  movements, 
In  which  she  reverted  to  lighter  meth- 
ods provided  contrast.  Extraordinarily 
1  effective  was  her  rendering  of  the  clos 
I  Ing  pages  of  the  third  movement." 


4 


In  1880,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Daly's,  New  York,  April 
13,  1896,  as  a  fairy  In  "A  Midsummer  i 
Night's  Dream."  Judge  Daly  says  In  the 
life  of  his  brother,  that  she  made  her  I 
debut  as  one  of  the  geishas  in  "The  ' 


Wkfofd^tho' h^d^d^ced"  Crt  unfe?  ,  ^'''^^^  ^^'^'^  '^^^^  «'  ^««»' 

the  Shubert  management  In  vaudeville.  '  °"   March  12,   1867,   danced  with  two 
When  the  operetta  was  performed  at  I  other  girls  a  gypsy  dance  In  the  pro- 
Hartford  on  Feb.  27,  It  was  hinted  that  loguo  to  "Meg  Merrllles 
Mr.  Brian  might  be  replaced  by  Marlon 


Green,  for  the  music  was  not  suited  to 
the  range  of  Mr.  Brian's  voice.  Mr 
Green,  with  a  short  time  given  him  foe 
rehearsal,  took  the  part  of  Achmed  Bey 
at  Hartford.  ' 

It  was  at  Hartford  that  two  of  the 
chorus  girls  tv-ere  arrested  and  taken 
Into  court  for  "Jay-walking"  and  being 
saucy  to  a  traffic  policeman.  Miss 
Kosta  had  a  violent  attack  of  tempera- 
ment. She  telephoned  to  the  manager 
that  she  would  not  appear  at  the  mati- 
nee on  March  4  or  at  any  subsequent 
performance.  She  left  for  New  York 
soon  after  she  had  startled  the  man- 
ager. He,  quickly  recovering,  replaced 
her. 


We  are  under  the  Impression  that  her 
first  appearance  as  an  "Interpreter" 
was  on  a  lawn  at  Ne-wport  when  Mr. 
John  Mullaly  led  the  orchestra.  Was 
It  not  In  1900  at  New  York  that  she 
first  danced  "The  Rubalyat"? 

The  programs  of  her  two  entertain- 
ments here  this  week  are  printed  among 
the  announcements.  When  she  danced, 
or  rather  interpreted,  Tchaikovsky's 
"Pathetic"  Symphony  in  New  York  on 
Oct.  6,  it  was  said  that  a  short  printed 
explanation  of  the  dance  would  have 
proved  helpful;  "but  the  artist's  remark- 
able pantomime — her  facial  expressions 


PERSONAL 

Mr.  Kassman,  violinist,  who  will  give 
a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  on  Tuesday 
night.  Is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  He  was  bom  at  Mos- 
cow and  was  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer. 

Mr.  Gideon  has  prepared  an  unusually 
Interesting  program  for  the  cpncert  of 
the  Temple  Choirs  on  Thursday  night 
in  Jordan  hall.  The  program  Includes 
three  unaccompanied  choruses  on  orien- 
tal folk  tunes  by  Mr.  Samlnsky,  whose 
ballet  "The  Lament  of  Rachel"  was 
played  in  part  at  a  Symphony  concert 
last  March.  Moussorgsky's  "Joshua 
Navin,"  a  choral  work  with  solo  pas- 
sages, was  composed  In  1877.  He  wrote 
the  words  as  well  as  the  music.  M. 
Calvocoressl  says  that  It  Is  stamped 
with  a  more  pronounced  orientalism 
than  Is  found  in  other  works  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's. He  used  for  "Joshua"  some  of 
1  the  material  of  his  "Salammbo"  cora- 
,  posed  In  1866. 

I    Eviolene  Taglione,   pianist,  who  -will 

j  give  a  recital  at  Jordan  hall  on  Fri- 
day evening,  was  heard  here  for  the 

1  first  time  on  the  first  of  last  February. 

'  She  was  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Leginska,  and 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  London  has 
won  the  unqualified  praise  of  critics. 

It  was  said  that  Mme.  Alda,  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  this  week,  would 
sing  an  air  from  Korngold's  opera,  "The 
Dead  City,"  besides  the  two  songs  of 
Joseph  Marx.  It  seems  she  has  changed 
her  mind.  She  has  substitutied  "VIssI 
d'Arte,"  sung  by  Floria  Tosca,  while 
Scarpia  Is  recovering  his  breath,  lost 
by  chasing  her  about  the  furniture  in 
the  living  room  of  his  pa-lace.  The 
symphony  by  Dvorak  has  not  been  per- 
formed here,  strange  to  say,  and  "Fairy 

Tale,"  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  will  also 
be  new  to  the  audience.  The  latter, 
inspired  by  the  prologue  of  Pushkin's 
"Russian  and  Ludmllla,"  comes  In  the 
order  of  RImsky's  orchestral  composi- 
tions between  the  Serbian  Fantasia 
and  the  Caprlccio  on  Spanish  themes. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

These  books  have  been  sent  to  the 
dramatic  editor  of  The  Herald.  They 
■will  be  reviewed  later: 

"The  Best  Plays  of  1921-1922,"  by 
Burns  Mantle,  the  third  volume  of  a 
series.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co..  Boston. 

"The  Verge,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  by 
Susan  Gaspell.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston. 

"Guilty  Souls,"  a  drama  In  four  acts, 
by  Robert  Nichols.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

"Longer  Plays  by  Modem  Authors 
(American),"  edited  by  Helen  Louise 
Cohen.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"The  Secrets  of  Svengall  on  Singing, 
Singers,   Teachers  and  Critics,"  by  J. 
H.  Duval.  James  T.  While  &  Co.,  New 
;  York. 

I  "Eighth  Notes:  Voices  and  Figures  of 
Music  and  the  Dance,"  by  H.  T.  Parker. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Listeners'  Guide  to  Music,"  by 
Percy  A.  Scholes.  Humpi^^rey  Milford,  , 
Oxford  University  Press. 

"The  Second  Book  of  the  Great  Mu- 
sicians," by  Percy  A.  Scholes.    Hum- 1 
phrey  Milford. 

JOB  ON  THE  STAGE 

The  Book  of  Job  will  be  performed 
by  the  Stuart  Walker  Players  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  on  the  afternoons  of 
Nov.  13,  14,  16,  17  and  the  morning  of 
:  Nov.  18. 


"Mr.  Walker,  appreciating  that  the 
churches  today  are  deeply  Interested  in 
religious  e'lucatlon,  and  realizing  the 
value  of  the  Book  of  .lob  along  these 
lines,  has  produced  in  the  most  rever- 
ent way  a  drama  remarkable  for  Its 
spiritual  import,  beauty  of  setting,  and 
simplicity  of  diction  and  action,  k 
1  drama  which  makes  of  the  Book  of  Job 

a  living,  vital,  understandable  thing  to 

the  audience." 

The  following  paragraph  sent  to  us 
Is  evidently  Intended  for  the  dergy: 

"We  are  asking  that  you  consider 
this  production  as  means  to  Interest 
your  congregations  In  this  great  truth- 
giving  book  of  the  Bible,  and  to  tell 
your  Sunday  school  teachers  of  Ite 
short  stay  In  Boston.  Those  who  have 
seen  It  say  that  its  very  simplicity  and 
dignity  have  done  much  to  bring  out 
1  the  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  In 
!the  mind  of  the  growing  girl  or  boy, 
and  an  opportunity  to  know  It  Is  to 
make  the  Book  of  Job  a  lasting  mem- 
ory, an  Influence  in  the  great  problems 
of  life." 


EUROPEAN  NOTES 

Eugene  Ysaye  ,  will  not  return  to 
America,  '  but  conduct  the  Concerts- 
Y'saye  at  Brussels. 

Richard  Strauss  hopes  to  make  Hell- 
brun  an  artistic  music  centre,  where 
operas  by  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  Wag- 
ner, "Fidelio,"  the  whole  of  Goethe's 
"Faust"  and  plays  by  Shakespeare, 
Schiller,  Grlllparzer,  Ralmund,  Cal- 
deron  and  Mollere. 

The  Odeon,   Paris,   brings  out  "Les 
Julves,"  by  Robert  Garnler  (1534-1590), 
the    most   remarkable    of   the  French 
tragic  poets  before  Corneille  and  Rotrou. 
Gemier  purposes  to  have  certain  foreign 
plays  staged  by  foreign  stage  managers:  i 
"Resurrection"  and  "The  Crime  and  the 
'Punishment."  by  a  Russian;   Schiller  s 
I  -Wallensteln,"  adapted  by  Berger  with 
d'Indv's  music,  and  in  the  hope  that 
1  Max  Reinhardt  will  stage  it. 
i      i    .    d;iu!<hter    of    Meyerbeer,  Mme. 
Gustavo  Richter  died  recently  at  Ber- 
lin   .  old. 

Vanni  Marcoux  will  sing  at  the  Ope^s^- 
Coruuiue,  Paris,  for  the  greater  part  of 
th"  .s.iasnn,  singing  there  for  the  first 
time  in  Puccini's  "Gianni  SchlcchI"  and 
tiie    "Polypheme"  of  Jean  Cras. 


ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

The  season  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Rudolph  Ganz,  conductor,  will 
I  open  Nov.  5,  with  a  "Pop"  concert.  The 

I  first  pair  of  subscription  concerts  take 
place  on  Nov.  10  and  11.  Twenty-six 
compositions  will  be  piayed  for  the  first 
time  In  St.  Louis.  Those  unknown  in 
Boston  are  as  follows:  Honegger,  Pas- 
torale d*Et6,  Horace  Triumphant; 
Bach-Stokowskl,  Passacauglla;  Andrea, 
Klelne  Suite;  Zeckwer,  Jade  Butterflies; 
Collins,  Festival  Overture;  Wellesz, 
Vorfruehling;  Kampf,  Andersen's  Maer- 
chen;  Hoist,  "Planets"  (Mars,  Venus, 
Jupiter). 

Among  the  soloists  engaged  are: 

singers — Mmes.      Ivogan,  Matzenauor, 

Namara,  Mr.  Althouee. 

Violinists — Messrs.  Guslkov,  Spalding, 
Thlbaud. 

Violoncellist — .Max  Stelndel. 

Pianists — Mmes.  Kryl  and  Samaroff; 
Messrs.   Cortot,    Ganz.  Rachmaninov. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3;  30  P.  M. 
Mlscha  Elman,  violinist.  See  special 
notice. 

TUESDAY— Jordan    hall,    8:15    P.  M. 
Nicolal  Kassman,  violinist.  Tchaikov- 
sky,  Concerto;   Beethoven,  Romance 
in     F;     Chabrier-Loeffler,  Scherzo- 
I    Valse;  Pugnani-Krelsler,  Praeludium 
I    and  Fugue;  Goldmark,  Air  from  Con- 
1    certo,    Bizet-Kassman,    Minuet  from 
"L'Arlesienne";  Paganini,  Campanel- 
la;  Sarasate,  Introduction  and  Taran- 
tella.   Samuel  Goldberg,  accompanist. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Temple  Choirs,  Henry  Gideon,  di- 
rector. Harp,  kettle  drums,  organ  and 
solo  singers.  Samlnsky,  three  unac- 
companied choruses  on  oriental  folk 
tunes;  Rachmaninov,  two  religious 
choruses;  Palestrlna,  two  motets;  Kol- 
Nidrei;  Jewish  ,  folksongs  with  piano, 
arranged  by  Gideon;  solo,  synogogal 
cantillations  and  choruses;  Moussorgt 
sky,  "Josua  Navine."  Soloists  of  the 
choir:  Mmes.  Conde  and  Tlngley; 
Messrs.  Simonds,  Lautner,  Huddy, 
Herbert  Smith:  Constance  Ramsay 
Gideon,  singer  of  t'ne  folk- 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
Second  Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Mon- 
teaux,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 
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Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Bvellone 
TagUone.  pUnlst.  Schumann,  Scenes 
of  Childhood:  Chopin,  Trols  Ecos- 
salses;  Leginska,  A  Cradle  Song  (first 
time);  the  Gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame; 
Ravel.  I^alderonnette;  Debussy,  Doc- 
tor Gridus  ad  Parnassum;  Jumbo'B 
Lullaby;  Serenade  for  the  Doll;  The 
Snow  Is  Dancing;  The  Little  Shep- 
herd; GoUlwogg's  Cake  Walk;  Bee- 
thoven, Sonata  in  A  flat  major. 

SATURDAT^ordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Mar- 
garet Walch,  pianist.  Bach.  French 
Suite,  C  major.  D,fbussy,  La  Fille 
aux  cheveux  de  Un;  La  Serenade  In- 
terrompue;  Les  sons  et  les  parfums 
tournent  dans  I'alr  du  soir;  Danse. 
Chopin.  Etude,  op.  10.  No.  3;  Waltz, 
op.  42;  Nocturne.  B  major;  Scherzo, 
C  sharp  minor.  Scriabln.  Etude.  C 
sharp  minor:  Etude  B  minor.  Liszt. 
Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  8. 

Symphony  hall.  8  P.  M.  Repetition 
of  Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Mr. 
Monteux,  conductor. 

In  Miss  Caroline  Tlcknor-s  delightful 
"Glimpses  of  Authors,"  which  has  Just 
been  published,  there  la  a  note  about  the 
Introduction  of  water  Into  Boston  In 
j  1S48  and  the  procession  In  celebration 
I  of  It.    Miss  Ticknor  says  that  LKjng- 
fellow  was  asked  to  write  an  ode  for  the 
affair,  but  he  declined.    Lowell  wrote 
'  the  poem,  and  Longfellow,  for  his  own 
I  amusement,    wrote  the   following  epi- 
gram, apropos  of  the  controversy  re- 
garding the  sanitary  danger  of  lead 
pipes.    He  also  expressed  his  distaste 
for  writing  "poems  of  occasion." 
Cochltuate  water,  it  is  said, 
Tho'  introduced  in  pipes  of  lead. 
Win  not  prove  deleterious; 
But  if  the  streams  of  Helicon, 
Thro"  leaden  pipes  bo  made  to  ran. 
The  effect  is  very  serious. 


ADAM,  EVE  AND  COCHITUATB 

We  are  Indebted  to  a  correspondent 
for  a  letter  written  in  1848  in  which  Mrs. 
(or  Miss)  E.  B.  Adams /described  this 
celebration: 

"Nov.  4th,  1848. 
"My  Dear  Friend:    I  promised  tp  give 
you  some  account  of  the  great  'water 
cele^jration"  on  the  25th  of  October,  so 
here  It  Is.    •    •    •  „  _ 

"^^e  took  the  earliest  train  to  Boston 
and  had  a  pleasant  walk  about  the  Com- 
mon, looking  at  the  mottoes,  some  of 
which  were  very  appropriate.  At  last 
we  reached  our  friends  in  Beacon  street 
When  there  we  found  the  procession 
was  not  expected  to  pass  through  that 
street,  so  we  went  to  Tremont  street, 
where  we  had  a  fine  view  of  It.  Although 
we  started  early,  we  had  much  difficulty 
in  passing  through  the  street  on  account 
of  the  crowd. 

"The  procession  was  really  very  fine. 
First  came  the  cavalry,  military,  etc., 
then  41  engine  companies,  Free  Masons, 
and  too  many  benevolent  societies  to 
mention.    The  trades  were  represented, 
flower-makers,    boiler-makers,   a  clock 
manufactory,     printing  establishment. 
And  what  do  you  think  the  tailors  sent? 
Nothing  more  nor  less  than  our  ances- 
rors,  Adam  and  Eve,  or,  rather,  imita- 
tions of  them.   Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  absurd?    Other  objects  worthy 
of  remark  were   Faneull  Hall  market 
with  meat,  vegetables  and  fish,  a  large 
.ship,  an  elephant  sent  by  the  Boston 
Museum,  a  pair  of  Bagpipes  played  by 
\  two  Scotchmen,  and  a  palanquin  borne 
;  by   negroes  with   white   turbans,  and 
I  lastly  appeared  the   students  of  Har- 
vard University,  the  faculty,  mayor  end 
Governor.    The  whole  was  two  hours  In 
passing.    Between  3  and  4  all  the  pro- 
cession carae  on  to  the  Common,  and 
after  they  had  heard  speeches  and  sing- 
ing, the  fountain  began  to  play.  Oh! 
what  a  beautiful  sight,  a  single  jet  of  75 
feet;  It  was  received  with  loud  huzzas 
of  welcome  and  well  It  might  be,  for  no 
more  shall  the  poor  suffer  for  want  of 
one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  life, 
but  all  may  share  It  alike.    In  the  even- 
ing there  were  fine  flreworks  and  many 
public  buildings  and  some  private  ones 
were  brilliantly  Illuminated." 

Was  the  jet  "75  '  feet  high?  The  writ- 
er's first  numeral  Is  Indistinct. — Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  visiting  a  country  school  the 
other  day  where  a  reading  ciass^  was 
reading  Browning's  "Herve  Rlel."  At 
the  end  of  the  reading  the  questions 
listed  were  being  asked  by  the  teacher. 
What  a  start  1  had  when  I  heard.  "How 
was  the  hero's  memory  perpetrated?" 

Canton.  W.  L.  C. 


WELL.  THAT'S  A  FAIR  AVERAGE 
iFYom  th«  Decatur.  UU,  EetUw) 
FIFTY. FIVE  YEARS 

4  IN  WEDDED  BLISS 

Taylorvllle  Couple  Celebrate 
Anniversary. 

APPLES 
(For  As  th»  World  Wags.) 
It's  apple  pickin'  time  up  here  In  Hlils- 
boro' 

And  I've  been  at  It  now 
Since  fust  October  cobe. 
Tonight  they're  In  the  bam,  all  In, 

And  so  be  I, 

Lajne  head  to  heels. 
Bruised  by  big  Baldwins  bouncing  oft 
My  bald  old  bean, 

Olck-necked,  back-tnTenched  that  time 

the  ladder  fell 
And  arches  fallen  flat  as  London  bridge 
From  standln'  on  the  rungs. 
I'm  tellln'  ye 
If  any  daughter  of  old  mother  Bve 
Thinks  she  can  tempt  my  father's  son 
Tonight 

With  any  apple  ever  grew  on  eartu 

She'd  have  to  look  Uke  Venua. 
Monellza.  them  two  inovle  queen* 
I  see  In  Nashua  last  week,  i 
And  my  Luella  Uke  she  was  at  twenty- 
two  ; 

Rolled  Into  one.  ' 
But  when  that  rib  of  mine  comes  back 
'Bout  nine  o'clock  from  prayer  meetln 
And  takes  the  pitcher  off  the  pantry 

shelf  , 
And  goes  and  draws  some  of  the  apple 

.  Juice 

That's  been  solidlfyln'  now  about  a  year 
So  It's  most  fit  to  drink. 
And  pours  me  out  a  tumblerful  o'  that, 
I'll  fall. 

You  bet  your  Ufel  .t^.^c 
ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  

MISGUIDED  ADVERTISING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Still  another  instance  of  "the  more  the 
worse"  has  just  come  to  light. 

A  Pennsylvania  concern  Is  making 
for  New  York  and  New  Bedford  houses 
what  are  called  Magic  Dollars,  each 
valid  for  that  sum  on  a  purchase;  these 
coins  are  marked  "Good  Luck."  but 
their  prominent  feature  is  a  "Swastika 
revolving  to  the  left— a  form  well  known 
as  the  essence  of  bad  luck.  The  natural 
Impulse  of  any  one  (in  the  know),  hav- 
ing such  a  coin  wished  on  him,  Is  to  get 
rid  of  It  at  once  without  waiting  to  visit 
the  advertiser's  store.  .     ,  ^  . 

A  somewhat  similar  example  (though 
as  a  result,  not  a  means  of  advertising) 
occurred  In  England  some  years  ago,  A 
firm  of  florists  made  a  drive  to  intro- 
duce a  beautiful  Americap  climbmg 
vine-  after  a  while  they  found,  from 
purchasers'  complaints,  that  they  had  i 
been  spreading,  not  the  Virginia  Creeper, 
as  they  Intended,  but  poison  ivy. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7. 


Mai  .  ^-iys  are  drawing  In— 

No  longer  blooms  the  rose  or  lily. 
The  trees  on  top  are  getting  thin. 

The  nights  uncomfortably  chilly. 
Too  apt  art  thou.  In  matters  grate. 

To  Judge  by  almanac,  not  weather. 
And  leave  until  absurdly  late 

our  autumn  ton  of  simply  an  Incom- 
prehensibly large  number  of  electrical 
psutlcles  clustering  togetherl 

Mary,  I  loathe  an  empty  grate. 

However  splendidly  blackleaded; 
Nor  less  intensely  d6  I  hate 

Rag  cherry-bloom  In  moss  embedded. 
No  warmth  comes  near  to  where  I  sit 

From  pots  of  Imitation  leather. 
I  wish  you'd  go  and  get  a  bit 

Of  simply  an  incomprehensibly  large 
number  of  electrical  particles  clustermg 
togetherl 

Mary,  the  time  of  draughts  Is  here, 
1  feel  one  now  behind  me  lurking. 
And,  oh.  that  stuff's  not  very  dear 
Now  strikes  are  oft  and  mines  are 
•working!  ^, 
My  wretched  limbs  are  beastly  cold. 

And  more  especially  the  nether. 
I  do  not  ask  for  lumps  of  gold. 

But  only  lumps  of  simply  an  Incom- 
prehensibly large  nJmber  of  electncal 
particles  clustering  togetherl 

Mary  on  chDl  September  night, 

1  love  to  see  the  home  fire  burnmg. 
No  sausage  of  electric  light 

Can  fullv  satisfy  my  yearning. 
No  gas  for  me.  however  clean 

And  saving  of  the  brush  and  leath(» 
Remove  those  pots,  that  fancy  screen 

And  fill  with  simply  an  Incomprehensi- 
bly large  number  of  electrical  particles 
clustering  together!  --.v,..„„i 
— L.  Q.  T.,  m  the  London  Dally  Chroni- 
cle. 

THESE  POET  LARIATS 

There  are  some  pleasing  a-necdotes  to  j 
the  diaries  of  Sir  Algernon  West,  Just 
published.  Here  is  one: 

"When  Lord  Tennyson  was  dying  It 
was  £id  that  Alfred  Austin  wrote  these  j 

^Ind'o^fr'ThrwIre  this  baleful  message 

"He  if  To  _  better:    he    is    much  the 

1  The^^Daily  Telegraph,  revising  the 
Diaries,  says: 

"The  story  is  a  good  one.  ^f,/^"^^ 
Sir  Algernon's  memory  was  at  fault.  -The 
fines,  we  believe,  were  written  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  suffering  from Jy- 
phold  fever,  and  'this  baneful'  [ead^'ith 
even  greater  bathos  'th'  electric.'  When 
!  lord  Salisbury  was  asked  why  he  had 
appointed  Austin,  he  cynically  answered 
l^-^he  best  possible  reason,  because  he 
wanted  It.'  " 


WAKE  UP.  HENRY!    LOOK  AT  THE 
NEW  BREED  OF  PACKARD3 
(From  th»  Fond  da  Lsc  Dally  B«port«r) 
Wanted — Chauffeur  for  Packard;  one 
who  can  milk.  Address  P.  O.  Box  170. 


ON  NODDLE'S  ISLAND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Old  Anon  "  cheered  my  heart.  I  was 
born  In  Boston  and  carried,  an  Infant, 
to  good  old  "Noddle's  Island."  I  lived 
there  on  Saratoga  street  until  I  was 
married  and  went  to  Medford.  f 

I  can  remember  looking  out  on  the 
ocean  from  our  front  windows  I  saw 
many  of  those  old  fights  with  the  Chel- 
sea "pigs"  and  between  the  Saratogas 
and  Bennlngtons.  I  remember  a  flght 
on  the  Ice  just  below  the  Prescott  school 
between  a  one-armed  fellow  and  one  on 
skates  Does  "Old  Anon"  remember 
hearing  about  the  "second  section"? 
The  first,  third  and  fourth  are  familiar; 
there  were  amenities  between  the  third 
and  fourth.  I  can  just  remember  the 
draped  houses  and  a  very  beautiful 
woman  opposite  our  house  who  wore 
[wonderful  mourning  for  Lincoln.  Then 
there  was  Capt.  Coffin  having  the  Si- 
amese twins  at  his  house  in  the  brick 
block.    He  brought  them  to  the  United 

St.£LtC3- 

I  was  always  terrified  by  boys:  they  1 
fought  BO,  but  some  of  them  I  looked  I 
up  to  as  heroes.  I  wonder  U  "Old  Anon" 
was  one  of  them.  I*  F.  S.  | 

W^eat  M«4Cord.  ^   

poets,  -tresses  and  staus-^^ 
been  honored  by  ,,eat 
after  them.   Now  It  Is  the 
musicians.    We  ^«„\*'^tgar  named  after 
j   rigidly  ""^us  men  a  ^^^J  com-  j 

!   rse'^rr^r^aufhoTof^'Pon  Giovanni.'  j 

;    ^recommended  earnestly^  ^^^^  ^ 

•       composers  may  n  the  fut  _ 

characterized  ,  Sc^h"^'!.  The  Brahms 
the  Pla«  °^f^o  those  who  first  of 

1    cigar  should  appeal  to  tn 
all  demand  strength.  The 
ultra-modern  '=°l"f°^^L,^Jr^2.t\ves  pre- 

TO  MARY 

cllSt'ert'Brtogetber.''--Profes«or 

K'ltherford. 


Mr  Franklin  P.  Adams,  lover  of  Horace 
and  an.iable  humorist,  is  also  a  man  of 
indisputable  courage.  H%^a«„  Y'"ti" 
the  libretto  of  "The  Love  Girl.  Arthur 
H  Samuels  and  others  have  set  music 
to  It  S  the  musical  comedy  is  not  suc- 
cesstul-absit  omen-Mr.  Adams  has  his 
revenge  at  hand.  In  his  column,  The 
Connies  Tower,"  he  can  make  sarcastic  , 
Newark!  about  the  incompetence  of 
'  American  composers. 

JUST  TO  IRRITATE  US 
"From    the    vineyards    of  Bordeaux 
come   blowing    accounts   °f  ^/^^^^^ 
more  abundant  than  any  since  1893  a 
notable  vintage  year  In  fine  clarets. 

THESE     MAKE-UP     MEN  SHOULD 
MIND  THEIR  OWN  BUSINESS 

(From  theCM^±eo_D^^lyJ^3:E3L^ 

UBTWIsmy-G  to  BEDcp^  expenses  to 

4070,  room  36.   ■  


T 

ment  upon  Cape  Cod,  more  thu..  ^.-v>/ 
vears  ago." 

■  "Undoubtedly  those  venturesome  sea- 
rovers  got  themselves  temporary  wives 
among  the  Inhabitants  .  .  .  .  In 
Gamel-Norsk  and  In  Landsmael  tor 
means  a  slight  flicker  of  light  as  seen 
during  mid-winter;  a  frail  hold  on  life, 
a  delicate  little  person  .  .  .  the  deli- 
rate  little  person  is  the  last  to  bless 
the  father  and  mother  before  old  age 
sets  in  "  The  latter  part  of  the  com- 
pound is  probably  from  Sjon.  a  glimpse 
£n  Finnish  there  are  two  words  very 
much  alike:  "tora.  to  chide;  toriua  to 
defend  "  Sunbeams  from  cucumbers! 

H    C    J    Favrell  has  summered  and 
wintered    with    Cree    and  Ojeebiway 
I  fChinopwa")  Indians  and  been  through 
them  with   a  dark  lantern.    He  says 
squTws  call  their  little   boys  "Kwas- 
I  hence"    and    little    girls    "Kwa.  war, 
shence"-"a  very   slight   change  from 
torshence  '  "  I  should  think. 

Another  correspondent  remembers  the 
Scottish  word  "toshings"  (additions  to  . 
the  means  or  comfort  of  any  o"e)  which 
may  possibly  be  etymologically  Identl-  ^ 
cal  or  related."  .... 
We  are  on  the  side  of  the  IndUns. 

NIL  ADMIRARI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  not  only  bad  form  but  brands 
one  as  palpably  bourgeolse.  to  display 
appreciation  or  enthusiasm  at  any  tlme^ 
If  one  is  going  to  foregather  with  the 
best  people,  one  must  turn  a  bored  blase 
face  to  the  world  upon  all  occasions,  and 
at  no  time  is  one's  Innate  breeding 
given  the  acid  test  more  Inexorably 
than  when  a  wag  makes  one  the  butt  of 
a  Jest  But  a  highly  cultured.  Intellec- 
tual person  is  never  at  a  loss  under 
such  circumstances.  He  or  she  merely 
shrugs  a  casual  shoulder  and  murmurs 
airily:  "Aw,  how  do  you  git  that  way? 
ainiy.    aw.  hELHN  HENNA, 

MISCHAELMAN 

Mlscha  Elman.  violinist,  gave  a  rodtaJ 
in  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternwm.j 

accompanied  by  Josef  Bonlme.  piarrfst 
He  was  greeted  by  an  ^udience  which 
filled  the  halL  His  first  number  was 
Handel's  Sonata  In  D  major.  Other  num- 
bers on  the  program  were:  Concerto  No. 
B  in  A  major,  Vleuxtemps;  Chaconne. 
Bach:  suite  from  the  Incidental  muslo 
fo  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing/'  work  2, 
Komgold,  including  "Maid  in  Bridal  Ar- 
^y^'  "Grotesque  Funeral  March, 
•^Garden  Scene"  and  "Hornpipe  Noc- 
tuiTie,"   Chopln-Wllhelmj,    and   '  Jota, 

^  Mn^Etoan  was  In  excellent  mood  to 
respond  readily  to  the  e^thus^sm  wkh 
which  the  audience  greeted  him  and  his 
Tla^ng  of  each  selection  was  such  as  to 
'waSant  the  hearty  applause  accorded 
■  ufZ  He  played  with  the  superb  mas- 
of  tone  Li  ease  of  technlque^hat 
i  n^flles  him  among  the  foremost  of  mod- 
r  violinists  There  was  tenderness 
a  pTssion^a  abandon  as  well  as  the 


SEEN  IN  CAMBRIDGE 
•Tan  Ladles  Shoes  Shlned  Inside." 

WHAT  7 

(Boston  Evening  Transcript) 
•A  daily  wastage  of  200.000  gallons 
of  gasoline,  bv  evaporation  from  775 
^ninsuTat^  storage  tanks  throughout 
^he  country,  is  reported  as  one  of  the 
major  findings  of  an  extensive  survey 
conservation  Just  completed  by  en- 
°?neers  of  Johns-Manville  and  the 

United  States  bureau  of  mines.  This 
waste  is  enough  to  run    a    small  car 
I  1,440,000,000  miles  in  a  year. 

FOR  MOUNTBATTEN'S  BENEFIT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lord  Mountbatten  says  he  loves 
American  slang;  that  he  had  heard  a 
delicious  bit  in  the  Philippmes.  W 
you  park  your  chin?"  meaning.  'Will 
you  dance  with  me?"  And  oh  me  Lud^ 
•ere's  anQther  one  that's  priceless  We 
don't  call  'em  "petting  Parties  any 
more  Oh.  no.  nor  "moodling"  parties 
^ther.  NOW  listen  carefully.  We  call  | 
them  "necking  parties."  Rippmg,  what, 
them    "^''■"^/^i^ReBLLUS  GRAVES. 

"TORSHENCE" 

We  have  received  several  interesting 
letters,  unfortunately  too  long  to  print 
n  ful  1.  about  the  origin  of  this  word. 
Karoline  M.  Knudsen  thinks  it  harks 
back  to  'that  very  early  Norse  settle-  I 


mechanical  Precl«>on  °f  «f  Tut^'e'^e 
All  the  """^^^"P'fest  applause  was 
that  drew  ,.the  pfayed  without, 

••Chaconne.    ^J^'^^V  Bo"'"* 
I  accompaniment.  ivir. 
panled  with  sympathy  ana 
other  numbers.                      second-  re- 
Mr.  Elman  will           ""gunaay  after- 
cltal  m  Sj-mphony  hall  Sunoay 
noon,  Nov.  19.   . 

"All  things  begin  In  order,  so  shau 
they  end,  and  so  shall  they  begin  again 
according  to  the  ordainer  of  order  and 
mystical  mathematics  of  the  city 

heaven."  ■  

'  "ART"  NOT  "PROFESSION" 
Mr.  Heriry  S.  Baldwin  of  Springfield 
president  of  the  National  Restaurant 
Association,  wishes  "to  elevate  the  res- 
taurant business  of  the  United  States 
to  the  plane  of  a  protession.  He  also 
wishes  to  "stab-lize  the  industry. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  h>m  refer , 
ring  to  his  profession  as  an 
a  eross.  commercial  term.  StabUize, 
a  word  that  is  now  overworked,  s  an- 
other word  that  we  do  not  l*e^°^^^^^ 
sociate  ^vrth  refined  food  The  w°r° 
first  meant  to  give  stability  to  a  ShiP- 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  --^n  Arri^ncan. 

Prof.  Whitney,  was  aPP=^':?,f  Hs  present 
(1875)  to  use  the  word  With  its  present 

^Kc^epfng  a  restaurant  that  has  an 
irresi-.tible  appeal  Is  not  a  trade  It  Is 
not  a  profession;  it  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  It  the  same  time  we  rejoice  with 
exceeding  glee  whenever  in  old  streets 
of  Bosto^n  we  see  the  half-obliterated 
sign;    "Licensed  Victualler. 

ON  THE  CAPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  for  the  "Old  Fund,"  the  lalloW 
fired  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  pond  at 
Baxter's  Mill  in  West  Yarmouth.  May 
not    'Fund"   have   meant  "foundry?'' 

My  old  friend,  '2J-'"^C^lf,!,•^TUs 
West  Yarmouth,  used  to  think  It  was  | 
••Old  Fun"  when  he  heard  the  nnme  as 


Opposli  the  ^ 

>:iU  Hill  DiiiiCf  I         in.  iu.     ii.i  ..  iiaw 
fun  thero.         SVL,VE.STER  jaAXTEll. 
Alulden. 


OUR  BOARDER 

By  Jlng,  It  makes  me  tired  to  hear 

Of  "simple  country  folks"; 
They  keep  It  up  from  year  to  year, 

To  spice  their  city  Jokes. 
'TIs  smart  to  jeer  at  "Hube"  and  "Jay," 

With  laughter  fit  to  kill- 
By  Heck,  they'd  lauph  another  way 

If  they  met  ray  Uncle  Bill! 

The  city  chap  Is  spruce  and  neat, 

A  fact  we  all  allow; 
His  shoes  are  shining  on  his  feet — 

But  can  he  milk  a  cow7 
Yet,  though  he  cannot  file  a  saw. 

He's  mighty  keen  on  "stocks"; 
They're   plain    to   him   as    "Gee"  and 
"Haw" 

To  our  old  spotted  ox. 

I 

When  flrst  he  comes  to  stay  with  us. 

Poor  chap,  he's  pale  and  sick, 
And  sits  around,  or  makes  a  fuss, 

Or  fishes  In  the  crick.' 
Sla  Bnker  says  she'd  never  stand 

Tlie  actions  of  "that  freak!" 
But  mother  sijalles  and  says:  "My  land! 

He  pays  us  ten  a  week."" 

But,  all  the  same,  he  can't  be  bad; 

For  he  says  to  me  one  day: 
"If  I  were  young  again,  my  lad, 

I'd  never  go  away 
To  where  the  city  grips  your  soul 

With  hooks  you'll  neveri  free; 
And  loaves  you  pantmg  at  the  goal, 

A  wilted  thing  like  me." 

Blmeby,  he's  feeling  chlppef, 

And  mother  Is  so  glad 
To  see  him  use  the  dipper. 

Like  Uncle  Bill  and  dad. 
Then  one  day  he  gets  a  letter, 

And  murmurs  with  a  sigh: 
"Just  as  I'm  feeling'  better! 

Now,  ain't  that  hell?  Goodbye!" 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

(irleans. 


A   BREW   FOR  BRUIN 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  the  communication  of 
Oscar  P.  Hatch  about  "Insldes"  at- 
tracted my  attention,  for  the  point 
lirought  out  is  similar  to  the  thought 
which  flashed  through  my  mind  when  I 
read  a  sign  which  appeared  on  the  side 
of  a  building  where  soft  drinks  and  light 
refreshmenls  were  dispensed  at  Indian 
Hoad  in  the  Franconia  section  of  New 
Hampshire.  There  is  an  observation 
tower  at  this  place,  and  as  a  further 
attraction  four  bears  are  fastened  to 
stakes  in  a  nearby  field.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  tourists  to  hand  a  bear  a  bottle 
of  tonic  and  watch  him  drink  from  the 
bottle.  _Th6  sign  reads  as  follows: 


TONIC  for  the 

Bears  Inside 


Follow  the 


Winchester. 


J.  K.  GIVEN. 


HE  CAN'T  KEEP  QUIET 


Signor  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  we  hear, 
his  left  the  sweet  seclusion  of  his  villa, 
;,>ifi  is  at  the  head  of  the  Fiume  Le- 
^1  Minalres  and  tha'  Arditi,  waving  his 
i:  asty  sword  with  the  light  of  battle 
In  his  poetic  eyes,  ready  to  defend 
Fiume  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
When  we  last  heard  of  d'Annunzlc,  it 


one  excel  ver  Stopped  at  a 

temper.'»in  .         1       t  we  would  rcconn- 
mend  even  to  our  w<;rst  enemy.    We  do 
not  sunecst  that  many  of  the  licensed 
houses  do  not  leave  much  to  ba  desired, 
but  somehow  you  get    a  more  cheery 
welcome   from  the   proprietor  and/  far 
more  civility  from  the  staff  than  you 
receive  at  the  non-lK^ensed  places.  Per- 
vinns  wc  were  unfortunate  In  the  par- 
iicular  hotels  we  struck,  but,  then  w« 
have  had  similar  experiences  In  li-ng- 
u>d  where  a  temperance  house  alway.s 
I  means  to  us  a  cold  welcome,  a  cold  | 
joint,  and  a  cold  adleu^  ; 
"THE  ADAMS  HEIRS  UNKNOWN" 
A,proi>o3  of  Samuel  Adams.    A  corre- 
.pondent-a  descendant  of  Moses  Ad- 
ams who  lived  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Winter  streets,   pastured  his  cow 
or.  Boston  Common  and  made  tlie  br  cks 
for  the  Pafk  Street  Church-writes  tlmt 
Joseph  Adams  of  Clapham.  Pk.  in  Lon- 
don n  1743  left  £30,000  and  his  Clapham 
estate  to  "the  Adams  Heirs  Unknown 

•Tm  one  of  'em.  We  didn't  get  the 
bequest." 

VIOLIN  RECITAL 

In  Jordan    Hall  last    niglit,  Nlcolal  | 
Kassman,  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym-  j 
phony  Orchestra,  gave  a  recital,  assisted  I 
by  Samuel  Goldberg,  accompanist.  This 
was  the  program: 

Concerto   Tschalkowsky 

Romance  In  F  k 

Scherzo-ValsB   Chabrler-Loeff  er 

Pracludlum   and    Allegro.  Pugnanl-Krelsler 

Air  from  Concerto.  A  minor  GoiamarK 

Menuet  de  "L'Arleslenne" 

Blzet-Kassman 

La  aochetto  P^ganinl 

Introduction  and  Tarantella  Sarasate 

A  few  violinists.  Messrs.  Helfetz,  say, 
and  Krelsler,  and  Mlscha  Elman,  could 
keep  their  thronging  audiences  sitting 
ready  to  fall  off  their  chairs  from  rap- 
ture whether  they  played  a  few  major 
scales  or  the  ninth  symphony  arranged 
for  solos;  It  would  not  matter  which. 
Other  violinists,  though,  less  blessed, 
however  great  their  artistic  stature, 
must  arrange  programs  to  please.  Why. 
then,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  learn, 
do  they  so  often  set  themselves  an  im- 
possible task?  For  Impossible  it  surely 
Is  to  make  a  concerto  for  modern  or- 
chestra sound  right;  or  anything  like 
right,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment; 
they  swear,  the  thin,  poor  tone  of  the 
substituting  piano,  and  the  solo  violin; 
and  the  brilliant  passages  for  violin, 
glittering  and  sparkling  when  they  shine 
out  from  the  background  of  orchekral 
color,  cut  but  a  sorry  showing  when 
they  stand  forth.  In  all  their  musical 
poverty,  with  never  a  touch  of  color  to 
dress  them  out.    It  can't  be  done. 

Even  Dr.  Kassman,  well  graced 
player  of  sound  musical  parts,  with 
warmth  of  tone  at  his  command,  a 
fluent  technique  and  knowledge  of  style, 
could  not  manage  It  The  wonder  Is 
that  he  should  care  to  try.  When  he 
gives  Ws'next  recital.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  arrange  a  program  of  higher 
musical  consequence,  the  more  so  be- 
cause his  broad,  stately  playing  of  the 
Pugnani-K,reisler  prelude  suggeste'fl  that 
he  would  play  Bach  admirably.  The 
large  audience  gave  much  applause  of 
the  kind  tha*  must  please  an  artist — 
warm,  but  free  of  hysteria.     R.  R.  G. 


was  his  purpose  to  enter  a  monastery, 
there  to  pass  his  remaining  days  in  re- 
He 


NOTES  and  LINES 


-By  PHILIP  HALE- 


!  ChariM  Martin  Loeffler'B  "Pagan 
Poem"  win  be  performed  by  the  Phll- 
harmonlo  Society  of  New  Tork  this 
season. 

John  Barrymor*  ts  having  his  voice 
'coached"  for  his  forthcoming;  appear- 
ance as  Hamlet.  WUl  be  be  vocally  mel- 
ancholy or  does  he  wish  a  clear  bell- 
like voice?  David  Warfleld  Is  m  doubt 
learning  appropriate  eestures  for  Shy- 
lock.  David  Belasco  Is  building  a  tank 
for  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  so  gon- 
dolas will  not  go  on  rollers.  He  must 
have  caught  the  Idea  from  the  late,  la- 
mented Vincent  Crummies.  Shakes- 
peare's plays  may  yet  be  included  In  the 
list  of  tank-dramas. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  will  sing  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  this  week.  Many 
rtjraember  her  appearing  as  Marguerite 
In  the  operas  of  Bolto  and  Gounod, 
Verdi's  "Othello"  and  Massenet's 
"Manon"  at  tha  Boston  Opera  House. 
Some  may  recall  the  entertaining  quar- 
rel between  her  and  the  fair  Lydia  Llp- 
kowska  over  the  right  to  portray  Manon. 
.Vtme.  Alda  Is  a  plucky  woman.  When 
she  went  to  Paris  for  lessons  with  Mme. 
Marchesl  she  knew  no  French,  yet  she 
quickly  learned  It  so  that  she  sang  in 
that  language  acceptably  when  she 
made  her  debut  as  Manon  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  In  1904.  Tomorrow  afternoon 
she  will  sing  here  with  this  orchestra 
for  the  flrst  time;  "Vlssl  d'arte,*^  from 
"Tosca,"  and  two  unfamiliar  songs  by 
Joseph  Marx  of  Graz,  later  of  Vienna. 

A  Joyous  symphony  by  Dvorak  will  be 
performed  tomorrow  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston,  a  symphony  that  reveals  the 
Dvorak  who  played  for  dances  In  the 
years  of  his  poverty,  before  he  became 
unduly  serious  and  wrote  oratorios  for 
the  smug  English.  An  unfamilar  piece 
by  our  old  friend.  Rlmsky-Korsakov,  will 
also  be  played — "Fairy  Tale,"  inspired 
by  the  Introduction  Pushkin  wrote  for 
his  "Ruslan  and  Ludmllla"  (1820),  In 
which  he  Introduces  a  well-informed  cat 
telling  wondrous  tales,  as  It  ts  attachea 
by  a  golden  chain  to  a  green  oak  near 
the  sea. 


4tt 


IS 


restless 


llglous  meditation, 
person. 

"The  Ardltl"?  The  only  Ardltl  we 
have  known  was  the  amiable  and  ac- 
eomi  li.shed  operatic  cortductor  ■  who 
came  to  Boston  with  the  first  company 
to  sing  Italian  operas  in  this  city.  The 
company  was  directed  by  Marti,  a  fish- 
monger of  Havana.  The  year  was  1S47 
The  theatre  was  the  Howard  Atheneum. 

TEMPERANCE  HOTELS 

(From  the  Irish  Cyclist  &.  Motor  Cycll.st) 
Personally,  we  loathe  temperance 
hotels,  as  we  always  associate  them 
with  bad  manners.  Incivility,  indifferent 
food,  and  not  Infrequently  with  an  ab- 
.<ience  of  that  grace  wliich  we  are  told 
is  next  to  godliness.  Of  course,  there 
i-.re  some  notable  exceptions,  but  on  the 
whole  the  temperance  hotel  is)  notliing 
more  than  a  glorilied  boarding  house" 
.Ynd  worse  still,  they  are  invariably  run 
by  "cranky"  Individuals  who  try  tj 
push  their  own  narrow  views  down  the 
throats  of  their  guests.  We  could  a  tal.; 
unfold  about  some  places  In  Ireland 
each  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
"Temperance  Hotel,"  where  we  were 
lorced  to  stop  daring  the  great  war 
period.  The  rooms  were  dirty  the  foo.t 
bad,  and  the  agrvice  deplorable.  For 
our  sins  we  had  to  put  up  at  one  or  two 
■  of  these  establishments  when  touring 
||  Ireland  In  1910  to  191g,  and,  with  but 


"la  there  any  muslo  (n  this  play?" 
asked  a  man  at  the  box  office  of  the 
Hudson  Theatre. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  affable  treas- 
urer, "there  Is  no  music  in  the  play,  but 
there  Is  In  the  box  office.  It's  a  song  we 
call  'The  Jingle  of  the  Silver  In  the  Till,' 
and  It  is  the  most  beautiful  American 
melody  that  ever  was." — The  Morning 
Telegraph.  ( 


Victor  Herbert's  "Angel  Face"  was 
produced  at  Blackpool  (England)  last 
month  and  was  then  described  as  a 
"sparkling  theatrical  fare."  It  was  an- 
nounced for  London  on  Oct.  10. 


A  play,  "The  Philatelist,"  based  on 
the  competitive  bidding  of  two  collectors 
of  postage  stamps  at  an  auction  sale,  ( 
has  been  produced  In  London.  E.  Lyall 
Swete  wrote  It.  In  a  dream  one  col- 
lector murders  his  rival.  When  the  lat- 
ter enters  the  former's  room,  "he  Is,  of 
course,  a  ghost! — for  the  philatelist  had 
Macbeth  on  the  brain." 


These  Russian  and  Polish  singers,  fid- 
dlers, pianists,  have  a  great  advantage 
by  their  sonorous,  mouth-filling,  or  un- 
pronounceable names  over  the  English 
and  American  virtuosos  * 
"of  pith. 

Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen 
named  Smith." 

Last  Friday  night  Mme.  Slobodskaja 
by  her  song  rent  the  air  In  Symphony 
halL  Mme.  Anah  Doob-Kopetsky  will 
sing  In  New  York,  having  studied  with 
Mr.  Potpeschnlgg.  Miss  Ossowska  and 
Mr.  Chivdarlm,, singing  In  the  Ukrainian 
chorus,  were  married  last  Sunday. 
Theodore  Komlsarjevsky,  conductor,  Is 
in  New  York. 

Not  without  reason  did  Miss  Ethel 
Legglns,  pianist,  change  her  name  to 
Leglnska. 

Would  Americans  listen  gladly  to  tbe 
music  of  Rlmsky-Korsakov  If  It  had 
been  written  by  Napier  L.  Jones?  'WTould 
Mr.  Moiselwltsch  draw  hearers  If  his 
name  were  Benno  Moses? 

Miss  Florence  Reed,  playing  In  "East 
of  Suez,"  says:  "I'm  simply  crazy 
about  music  .  .  .•  And  I'm  a  slave  to 
things  Chinese."    Can  nothing  be  done 

\  to  restore  sanity  and  free  this  poor  girl 

j  from  bondage? 


"If  you  belong  to  Gideon's  band,"  you 
will  surely  go  to  his  concert  tonight  In 
Jordan  hall.  If  you  do  not  belong,  you 
should  join  it  If  only  for  this  evening. 
Mr.  Gideon  Is  a  capable  musician  and 
his  program  Is  unusual;  nevertheless,  it 
IS  interesting. 


It  Is  announced  that  the  film  rights  of 
Lawful  Larceny"  have  been  purchased 
for  $40,000.     May  the  film  have  better 
luck  than  the  play  had  in  London. 

Last  spring  it  was  said  that  Hedwig 
Reicher  had  made  and  produced  a  play 
based  on  "Spoon  River  Anthology."  i 
What  has  become  of  it?  What  charac- 
ters were  Introduced?  Did  she  take  a 
hint  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire's  verses  in 
the  manner  of  Gray,  portraying  the 
"lewd  forefathers  of  the  village  as  they 
slept? 

"There  are  two  hundred  only,  yet  of 

these 

Some  thirty  died  of  drowning  In  the 
river. 

Sixteen  went  mad.  ten  others  had  D.  T.'s, 
And   twenty-eight    cirrhosis    of  the 
liver. 

"Several  by  absent-minded  friends  were 
.=hot, 

Still   more  blew  out  their  own  ex- 
hausted brains. 
One  died  of  a  mysterious  inward  rot, 
1    Three  fell  off  roofs,  and  five  were  hit 
I  by  trains. 

"One  was  harpooned,  one  gored  by  a 
1       bull  moose. 

Four  on  the  Fourth  fell  victims  to 
lockjaw, 

ITen  In  electric  chair  or  hempen  noose 
Suffered  the  last  exaction  of  the  law." 

I    Whan  tha  mothMr  of  Fer«y  Grainger 


died.  It  was  said  In  the  newspapers  that 
she  left  to  him  an  estate  valued  at 
11,000.000  In  Australia.  Those  who  knew 
the  family  rubbed  eyes  in  wonder. 
The  report,  we  happen  to  know,  was  an- 
noying to  the  gentle  and  gifted  pianist 
and  composer.  It  is  now  said  that  Mrs. 
Grainger  left  $3000  and  a  house  at  White 
Plains.  N.  Y.  Percy  Is  In  Europe,  where 
he  win  play  for  a  year. 

Gvllone  Tagllone,  the  pianist,  trill  be 
worth  hearing  tomorrow  night  In  Jor- 
dan hall. 


The  only  Isadora  will  "dance  Wagner 
and  Tchaikovsky"  tomorrow  night  and 
Saturday  a,ftemoon,  respectively. 

Mr.  Oattl-Casazza  found  Mme.  J«r- 
Itza's  performance  of  Salome  In 
Strauss's  opera  at  Vienna,  "a  most  cor- 
rect one."  In  that  case,  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  It. 


May  Irwin  will  return  to  the  stage 
In  "The  49ers"  at  the  Punch  and  Jjidy 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  6.  Wlli 
she  sing  the  song  of  the  bully  on  the 
levee?  She  has  long  been  missed  by 
theatregoers. 
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AstheWorU  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Indefatigable 
and  versatile  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  of 
Salem,  who  writes  learnedly  and  au-' 
thoritatively  on  many  subjects,  from  the 
planet  Mars  to  Japanese  art  and  life, 
from  the  abnormal  shell  of  Mya  Arenarla 
to  questions  of  ethnology  and  archaeolo- 
gy, for  his  Interesting  pamphlet,  "Addi- 
tional Notes  on  Arrow  Release,"  a  pam- 
phlet showing  wide  research  and  uncom- 
mon erudition. 

Not  that  in  our  little,  village  we  could 
shoot  effectively  with  bow  and  arrows 
brought  to  us  by  fond  but  misguided 
parents  from  the  Saratoga  Indians,  or 
wltli  a  cross-bow  of  home  manufacture. 
Nor  did  we  ever  join  an  archery  club. 
(Whenever  we  hear  of  one,  we  re-read 
Prank  Stockton's  amusing  description  of 
his  archery  club  and  what  became  of  the 
members.  We  also  remember  how 
Eckermann  must  have  bored  Goethe  by 
his  chatter  about  bows  and  arrows; 
how  clubs  devoted  to  this  sport  were 
thick  in  Brabant;  but  Goethe  was  cour- 
teous in  his  Olympian  manner  and  told 
his  Boswell  that  in  comparison  with 
archery,  the  German  pleasure  in  bowling  i 
eemed  rude  and  vulgar.) 

Professor  Morse  might  have  alluded  to 
the  personification  of  the  bow  by  the 
Hindu  mind:  The  god  Dhanu,  the  bow, 
has  a  small  face,  a  broad  neck,  a  slen- 
der waist,  and  a  strong  back.  "He  Is 
four  cubits  high" — we  quote  from  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton's  "Book  of  the 
Sword" — "and  is  bent  in  three  places; 
he  has  a  long  tongue,  and  his  mouth 
has  terrible  tusks;  his  color  is  of  blood, 
and  he  ever  makes  a  gurgling  noise; 
he  is  covered  with  garlands  of  entrails, 
and  he  licks  continuously  with  his 
tongue  the  two  corners  of  his  mouth." 

Burton  thought  It  singular  that 
neither  Caesar  nor  Tacitus  mentions 
the  use  of  the  bow  amongst  the  ancient 
Gauls  and'  Germans,  although  the 
graves  yield  arrow-heads  of  stone,  bone 
and  iron. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

As  the  World  Wags: 


APARTMENTS  WANTED 


WANTED— Apartment  of  8  or  *  rooms  In 
desirable  nelgliborhood.  .Must  be  modern  with 
all  imps.,  with  or  near  private  parage  Ad- 
dress  E  S6l.  Herald  Office.  

There  is  an  apartment  near  my  home 
that's  full  of  Imps;  noisy  ones.  Also 
several  garages,  the  all  night  kind. 

L.  R.  R. 


QUEEN    BEAVER!    MABEL  COUNTS 
FIFTEEN 

(■msconsin  Briefs  In  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 

\  tlnel) 

WAITPACA— (Special)— A  new  Bearer 
lodge  was  organized  here  with  forty 
members.  W.  J.  Roehr  Is  most  worthy 
beaver,  and  Mabel  K.  OUnger  most 
worthy  queen. 


THEY   ARE    GOIN    BAACK   TO  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 
(Prom  the  Le  Mars,   la..  Globe-Post) 
I.   M.   Goin,   Miss  Mildred  Goln  and 
Miss  Wanda  Baack  visited  at  the  J.  J. 
Anderson  home  in  Hawarden  Sunday. 

ALLOFlis. 


WILD  STOOD  THE  INDIAN  MAID 

Mr.  Thomas  Mahon  of  Martin's  Pond,  ■ 
North  Reading,  writes:  "In  The  Herald 
of  Oct.  1,  I  saw  that  Grace  Dunlop's  I 
I  Indian  that  stood  beside  the  door  oi  her  ' 
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tobacco  shop  in  Theatre  alley,  was  men- 
tioned. I  have  this  Indian,  owned  by 
her  and  moved  to  28  Province  street, 
in  1822,  v.hlch  store  I  owned  in  1805.  It 
stands  about  Ave  feet  high,  an  Indian 
maid.  It  Is  at  my  sister's  house  In  Rox- 
bury." 

THE  LINOTYPE'S  AUTHORITY 
As  the  WoiM  Wags: 

I  am  always  interested  In  your  notes 
about  words,  phrases,  etc.  On  a  page  of 
The  Herald  for  Oct.  3,  under  the  caption 
"The  Virgin  Islands  and  their  Govern- 
ments," I  saw  "maintenance"  spelled 
"malntalnance."  as  I  so  often  hear  It 
pronounced.    What  Is  your  authority? 

Walpole,  N.  H.  C.  H.  B. 

There  were  many  variants  In  the 
spelling  of  this  word  In  past  years: 
From  "mayntnaunce"  to  "melnten- 
ance."  "Malntalnance"  occurs  In  The 
London  Gazette  (1681);  In  Colley  Gib- 
ber's "Love  Makes  a  Man"  (about  1701); 
but  the  Instances  of  this  spelling  are 
not  many. — Ed. 


A   RI8INQ   YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  — 
—  of  Spray,  North  Carolina: 
"I  would  be  glad  to  write  for  your 
paper  all  the  news  from  a  round  here, 
all  Bo  get  up  Subscription  to  your  pa- 
per.   All  of  this  for  (10)  ten  cents  a 
week.    If  you  thank  what  I  Send  in  Is 
worth  It.    If  not  we  will  then  call  it 
Square.   Hope  to  hear  from  you  soon." 

THE  CHEERFUL  TYPIST 
[For  The  Boston  Herald  ! 
"The  day  Is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary." 
The  poet  moaned  as  he  looked  at  the 
sky 

And  the  raindrops  falling,  they  made 
him  weary. 
For  he  was  a  poet — but  so  am  I! 

And  it  takes  far  more  than  the  drizzling 
raindrops 

To  make  me  grouchy  and  peevish  and 
sad : 

When  the   sun   goes   In   and  the  sky 
grows  darker 
I  shift  my  ribbon  to  red  and  am  glad! 

ROSE  WILLIAMS 


OLD  BOSTON 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter 
which  we  now  publish  as  it  was  writ- 
ten. 

"In  the  little  paragraphs  of  old  Bos- 
ton that  are  very  Interesting  there  Is 
one  thing  that  to  me  was  famous  that 
no  one  seems  to  mention:  after  the 
departure  of  King  Edward  from  Bos- 
ton in  '61  the  return  to  his  home  in 
Acton,  Me.,  of  old  Ralph  Barnum,  the 
oldest  survivor  of  the  Revolution.  The 
next  great  event  to  me  was  my  ar- 
rival In  Boston  of  course  I  saw  every- 
thing there  was  In  Boston  The  Dear 
Park  on  the  Common  The  Revere  House 
that  was  kept  by  Mr.  Revere  and  the 
Tremont  House  that  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Tremont,  and  Mr.  Parker's  Hotel  the 
Musium  Co.  I  didn't  go  ti  the  dance 
HaU  North  st.  but  I  wanted  to  but  the 
most  famous  thing  I  saw  :  and  that  I 
thought  of  the  most  was  Saloms  Bazar 
I  think  it  was  near  Morris  Bros.  It 
was  a  Toy  House  &  a  kind  of  a 
Mu«tum  he  waj«  about  «i»  big  as  Tom 
TUamb  wore  a  swalow  tail  coat  & 
a  big  diamond  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  ladys  of  Beacon  st.  and  was 
very  popular  Sc.  as  Mark  Twain  would 
say  was  an  arousing  cuss  It  was  the 
most  wonderful  place  that  I  saw  does 
anybody  remember  him  or  know  his 
History   1  was  not  favoraby  impressed 

by    Boston    &   my  cousin  Mrs.   

.jf  the  Boston  Transcript  who  is  a  few 
•  ears  younger  than  I  am  one  day  saw 
ine  crjlng  &  she  asked  me  the  rea- 
-on  &  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  go  to  my 
ome  Berwick  Me  ^  dig  a  hole  Behind 
he  Barn  Some  time  I  would  like 
lo  Icnow  &  Quincy  Curbie  Is  one  that 
can  tell  me  as  they  advertised  In  the 
programs  of  the  Boston  Theatre  direct 
across  from  The  Malonla  Billard  Hall 
over  The  Boston  Theatre  was  one  of 
the  largest  &  old  time  tailoring  estab- 
lishment They  were  also  theatrical 
tailors  had  a  very  large  room  &  one 
of  the  largest  stocks  in  the  city  in  the 
same  line  with  Cole  and  Tuttle  John 
i  Barle  Chas.  A.  Smith  Jacobson  dean 
j;.-  others  I  think  they  were  Germans 
they  failed  at  one  time  but  my  firm 
started  them  a^cain  in  Business  what 
were  their  names." 

i  Artemus  Ward,  not  Mark  Twain,  In- 
iyented  tli»  phrase  "amoozin  cu5»."-^<i 


Jewett    Players  Present 
"The  Education  of 
Mr.  Surrage" 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE  ,  \ 

FIXE   ARTS  THEATREl— FiVst  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Education 
f  'ii         ^"''■"^se."  a  comedy  in  four  act.s 
1    ^  Allan  Monkhouse.    Produced  at  the 


11^,  II  Theatre,  Live:].  ..  on  .Xi''. 
4,  1912.  Mr.  Surrage  was  then  played 
by  -Arthur  Chesney;  Vallance.  Lawrence 
Hanray;  Mrs.  Staines,  Ada  Potter;  Rose. 
Ellen  Thorndike;  Violet.  Estelle  Win- 
wood;  Suckling.  J.  H.  Roberts:  Archie, 
Scott  Sunderland;  Bindloss,  Wilfred  E. 
Shine.  I 

.\rchle  Surrage  C.  Bailey  HIckj 

Rose   Surrage  Katherlna  Standing 

.Mr.  Perclval  Surrage. ..  .Walter  KIngsford 
Violet    Surrage.  ....  .Madeleine  Chi.sholm 

>frs.  Staines  Jes.'samine  Newcom'be 

BlndlosR  H.    Conway  Winpfleld 

.Arthur  Suckling  Charles  Warburton 

Geoffrey   Vallance  E.   E.  Clive 

Mr.  Surrage's  children  found  him  be- 
hind the  times.  He  knew  little  about 
art — he  confessed  that  he  admired  Land- 1 
seer  and  Gustave  Dore;  he  could  under-, 
stand  thf>m.  H<»':  a  widower  was  ill  at 
case  with  his  son  and  daughters.  He' 
understood  them  as  little  as  he  did  art, 
thinking  to  please  them,  he  asked  them 
to  Invite  some  of  their  artistic  friends 
for  a  week-end  visit  in  the  country. 
The  friends  came,  and  a  rum  lot  theyl 
were:  Suckling,  wlio  thought  -  he  was 
going  to  write  plays  and  wanted  a 
theatre  to  produce  them;  the  attractlvei 
and  mysterious  Mrs.  Staines;  Vallance,' 
the  painter,   the   remarkable  Vallance. 

This,  painter  "of  European  reputa- 
tion" Is  an  Incredible  person,  who  bor- 
rows a  shoe,  also  two  pounds;  is  half- 
starved,  but  grossly  Insolent;  swollen 
with  conceit;  steals  money  from  his 
host  and  then  tries  to  throw  the  guilt 
on  the  butler;  boa.sts  of  his  hold  on  Mrs. 
Staines  with  whom  the  chivalrous  Per- 
clval  falls  In  love  and '  offers  his  hand 
in  the  hope  of  saving  her — he  is.  Indeed, 
an  unsophisticated  person — after  he 
knows  that  she  has  been  the  mistress 
of  the  di.sreputable.  impossible  Val- 
lance. She  refuses  him.  Percival 
puts  Vallance  on  his  feet,  finances  his 
exhibition,  and.  still  ioving  M'-s.  Staines, 
insists  that  Vallance  should  marry  her, 
though  the  painter  sees  no  sufficient 
reason  for  this  sacrifice  to  bourgeois 
prejudice. 

It  s  a  light,  fantastical,  mildly  satirical 

I  comedy  in  whicii  a  tyve  or  two  are! 

I  dangerously  near  caricatures.  Vallance 
is  a  compound  of  Harold  Sklmpole  and 
Hunthorne.  He  talks  as  If  he  had  been! 
reading  the  plays  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.' 
As  portrayed  by  Mr.  Clive  he  is  most 
amusing,  especially  when  his  actions 
and  deeds  are  mo.st  shocking.  Vallance 
is  more  sharply  drawn  that  Suckling,, 
who  is  a  bit  of  a  bore.  The  women, 
erven  Mrs.  Staines,  are  conventional 
theatrical  figures  and  negligible.  Mrs- 
Staines  keeps  talking  about  her  past 
wickedness,  but  the  spectotor  does  not 
believe  her  for  a  moment  and  Is  in- 
different. 

But  Mr.  Surrage  is  a  personage. 
There  is  the  pathos  of  his  not  under- 
standing the  whims,  posing  and  wishes 
of  his  children.  It  is  all  pathetic  for 
a  time,  but  we  are  spared  what  Frank 
Stockton  described  iis  the  terrible  sight 
of  a  parent  at  bay.  Surrage  is  no 
Roman  father:  he  wishes  to  share  with 
his  children  their  liking  for  queer 
friends;  he  finds  even  Vallance,  who 
robs  him,  intensely  Interesting.  The 
children  lose  their  Illusions;  he  has 
been  educated  by  experience.  Yes,  he  is 
a  fine,  chivalrous  gentleman,  but  It  was 
better  that  Mrs.  Staines  should  marry 
Vallance,  the  Irresponsible,  absurd, 
deaplser  of  the  borgeols  In  life  and  In 
art. 

An  agreeable  comedy  I  decidedly  thin 

In  spots,  suffering  from  repetition  In 
dialogue.  Well  worth  seeing  if  only  for 
the  excellent  portrayal  of  the  father  by 
Mr.  Kingsford  and  the  truly  remarkable 
performance  of  Vallance  by  Mr.  Clive, 
who  succeed  in  making  one  believe 
that  this  painter  existed  In  the  flesn. 

Mr.  Wingfleld's  dignified  butler  was 
also  a  feature  of  the  evening,  by  his 
compelling  dignity.  Mr.  Hick  and  Miss 
Standing  at  the  beginning  were  hardly 
intelligible.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Mr.  Hick,  who  at  this  first  performance 
was  manifestly  not  at  ease. 

I  "SPICE  OF  1922" 

A  large  audience  went  to  the  Opera 
House  last  evening  to  see  "Spice  of 
1922,"  a  musical  revue  in  two  acts  and 
32  scenes  that  opened  there  after  a  ' 
successful  season  at  the  New  York 
Winter  Garden.  Those  who  were  look- 
ing  for  "spice"  found  It  aplenty,  and 
those  who  were  looking  for  clever 
songs  and  scenes  found  them,  too. 

The  show  Is,  as  Jts  name  implies,  a 
bright  mixture  of  up-to-date  nonsense, 
spiced  with  a  large  chorus  of  pretty 
girls  who  after  all  go  a  long  way  tow- 
ard "putting"  the  acts  over.  That 
they  did  put  them  over  was  evidf-nced 
by  the  gales  of  laughter  and  epthnsi- 
astic  applause  that  greeted  the  un- 
usual and  spectacular  bits  of  good- 
natured  nonsense  that  bordered  on  bur- 
lesque at  times. 

Among  the  brightest  spots  In  the 
specialties  were  the  clever  impersona- 
tions of  Marie  Nordstrom,  who  lets 
her  own  charming  personality  shine 
through  and  never  tails  to  captivate  her 
.  hearers.  Georgie  Price  Is  another  ira- 
personater  who  always  amuses  with  his 
burlesques  on  stage  people  and  his 
parodies  on  well-known  poems. 

Nttza  Vernlll.    In   striking  costumes 


and  still  striking  dances,  stands 

out  from  a  number  of  good  dancers 
who  have  in  the  show  abundant  op- 
portunities to  show  what  they  can  do, 
and  for  an  all-round  little  lady  who  can 
dance,  sing  and  generally  delight  with 
her  quaint  mannerisms,  Mldgle  Miller 
smiles  brightly  forth  in  her  own  way. 

Like  all  revues  of  the  kind  there  is 
not  much  plot  and  one  wonders  at  times 
Just  what  binds  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether, but  such  speculations  are  for- 
gotten In  the  spirit  of  merriment  that 
pervades  the  whole.  There  Is  a  blaze 
of  color  from  beinnlng  to  end,  ranging 
from  vivid  oriental  splendor  to  the 
sweet  charm  of  the  Dutch  scene,  where 
everything  is  of  a  soft,  delicate  Dutch 
blue. 

Lacking  plot,  there  Is  also  a  lack  of 
clever  conversation  and  at  times,  espe- 
cially In  the  first  act,  the  principals 
seem  to  be  consciously  killing  time, 
which  is  exactly  what  they  are  doing, 
for  one  cannot  expect  even  a  "spicy" 
revue  to  be  spicy  all  the  time.  However, 
the  action  speeds  up  as  time  goes  oni 
and  the  second  act  la  a  whirl  of  motion 
and  song  that  ends  In  a  spectacular 
finale. 

B.  F.KEITH  PROGRAM 

The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  has  much  that  Is  above  the  aver- 
age of  current  vaudeville  acts  and  little 
that  is  mediocre.  The  great  dancing 
act  of  Pat  Rooney  tops  the  bill.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience. 

Jennier  Brothers,  in  a  trapeze  per- 
formance, lead  off.  The  act  is  much 
after  its  kind,  but  excels  In  Its  stren- 
uous pace. 

Jack  Joyce,  a  pretty  boj',  minus  a 
leg,  with  a  delightful  person'lity, 
danced  remarkably  well  despite  his 
handicap  and  .sang  agreeably  in  a  com- 
edy vein. 

Edna  Aug  and  company  followed  in  a 
tailored  outlet  for  the  character  special- 
ty of  the  comedienne.  The  act  is  well 
put  on,  but  the  Sig.  Campanello  of 
James  Moore  was  the  tenor  of  the 
parlor  rather  than  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Pat  Barrett  and  'Nora  Cunneen 
amused,  Mr.  Barrett,  the  80-year-old 
cut- up  and  Miss  Cunneen  as  comedy 
vamp. 

Charlotte  Lansing,  a  prima  donna 
with  an  agreeable  voice,  sang  a  group 
of  operatic  songs  afld  varied  with  sev- 
eral In  comedy  vein. 

Johnston  and  Hayes  provided  one  of 
the  laugh  getters  of  the  evening  with  a 
style  of  another  era  In  vaudeville.  Em- 
ploying a  conversational  style  In  song, 
substantially  of  the  "nut"  variety,  they 
put  across  a  program  that  in  other 
hands  would  have  fallen  flat. 

Pat  Rooney's  act  is  one  of  the  biggest 
now  doing  vaudeville,  including  14 
people,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
all  the  performers.  The  principal  Is 
seen  In  all  the  scenes,  which  visualize  a 
leverle.  Mr.  Rooney  never  danced  so 
well  or  so  industriously  and  his  perform- 
ance concluded  with  an  ovation.  Marlon 
Bent — Mrs.  Pat — has  little  to  do,  has 
grown  becomingly  slighter  since  her  last 
visit  to  Boston,  (f  space  j'ermitted, 
words  of  praise  should  be  bestowed  oi) 
the  entire  company.  | 

Davis  and  Pelle,  equilibrists,  con-' 
eluded  the  bill. 

'THE  NIGHTCAP' 

THE  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The 
Nightcap,"  play  In  three  acts  by  Max 
Marcin  and  Guy  Bolton. 

Charles   Llon«l  Bevans 

Policeman  "Vf'' ,  ^t'""!;? 

Jerry   Hammond  W,''^?'''^     ?  v 

I    Col.   James  Ponstance  Kalph  Remley 

Lester    Knowles  Edward  Darney 

Mrs.  Lester  Knowles  Viola  Koach 

Robert   Andrews  Walter  Gilbert 

Anne   Maynard  •  •  •  •  l;  •  t^"! 

Fred   Hammond  Houston  Richards 

Bev.   Dr.   Forbes  Arthur  Flnnegan 

Coroner   Watrons  Harold  Chase 

Selden  Wm.    J.  Florence 

Pausing  for  a  week  between  straight- 
forward tale  of  politics  as  seriously  laid 
down  by  Edward  Sheldon  in  "The 
Boss,"  and  honeyed  romance  as  artis- 
tically painted  In  "Tiger  Rose"  by  the 
Bcenically  adorning  Mr.  Belasco,  the 
St.  James  Players  last  night  produced 
"The  Nightcap,"  a  routine  melodrama 
which  Boston  audiences  inspected  for 
the  first  time  In  the  warming  and  per- 
haps less  exacting  months  of  last 
spring. 

"The  Nightcap,"  described  by  Its 
authors  aa  a  mystery  comedy,  was  writ- 
ten by  Max  Marcin  and  Guy  Bolton.- 
The  former  has  been  in  the  past  skill- 
ful contriver  of  Broadway's  mystery 
pla,ys  and  movie  scenarios;  the  latter, 
I  too  has  been  known  and  liked  for  his 
'  specialty— comedy  in  the  light,  deft  type 
of  "Adam  and  Eva"  or  the  more  softly 
pattering  book  of  musical  comedy. 
Apart,  each  has  composed  numerous 
pieces  of  merit;  in  collaboration,  they 
have  turned  out  a  listless,  rough-edged 
play  that  rambles  uncertainly  from 
mystery  to  comedy,  nay  even  fajce  and 
back  again 


'  The  authors  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  requirements  for  a 
fine  machine-made  detective  story. 
They  have  the  good  young  man— a 
banker  here— the  good  young  girl,  the 
Importantly  useless,  but  always  ser- 
vlceably  humorous  detective,  the  sus- 
penseful  butler,  the  mystery  policeman,  I 
and  finally  the  gentleman  of  deals,  of  , 
subtle  crooks  and  crooks,  who  with  his 
vamplsh  wife,  seek  to  tread  easily  and 
rapidly  the  road  to  riches.  All  these 
with  the  necessary  coroner  and  minis- 
ter for  emergencies  ought  to  compre- 
hend the  limits  of  an  evening  fraught 
with  thrills,  crimes,  and  chastened  love. 
But  in  their  attempts  to  get  away  from 
the  usual,  while  holding  tightly  to  the 
conventional,  the  authors  have  played 
around  one  situation  Immensely  enter- 
taining, although  not  too  well  developed 
and  never  characterized  with  individual 
sparkle.  Mystery,  therefore,  begins  the 
piece,  unfolds  slowly,  farce  humor  sup- 
ersedes it.  Indeed  maintains  the  pace, 
and  meanwhile  solution,  never  very 
difficult  to  the  ardent,  "dled-ln-the-wool 
fan"  of  such  things,  waits  unfound. 

Enough  for  story  that  the  play  tarries 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago;  that  Jerry 
Hammond,  the  good  young  man,  finds 
himself  under  circumstances  honest,  but 
seeming  shaded,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
Anne,  the  good  young  girl,  and  that, 
to  protect  her  name,  he  marries  her, 
whereupon  his  own  becomes  rapt  In 
suspicion — a  woman,  murder,  robbery. 
The  end  is  obvious  but  satisfactory, 
complicated  by  one  of  those  little  twists 
that  can  be  conjured  up  by  authors 
willing  now  and  then  in  the  scheme  of 
things  to  hold  back  facts,  facts  that 
the  audience  has  a  right  to  know  when 
beginning  premises  are  first  divulged. 

The  St.  James  Players  have  done  well 
with  material  at  hand.  Indeed,  their 
production  of  "The  Nightcap"  seems 
well  worth  an  evening  of  time.  Playing 
with  none  of  the  sophisticated  trickery 
which  glossed  the  New  York  produc- 
tion, they  nevertheless  obtain  a  satis- 
factory performance,  that  makes  frank 
bid  for  "laughs"  and  is  more  often  suc- 
cussful  than  not  in  such  guileless  occu- 
pation. In  this  respect  Mark  Kent  is 
most  successful.  He  wins  repeated  ap- 
plause by  his  meek-mannered,  monoto- 
nously even-keyed  gentleman  without 
a  smile.  Walter  Gilbert,  too,  has  found 
ways  to  .  color  a  character  none  too 
clearly  visualized  In  the  original  pro- 
duction. His  opportunities  are  for  most 
part  to  say,  not  to  do.  He  says  them 
well.  Of  the  others,  all  made  some- 
thing of  parts  slender  In  really  acting 
qualities  and  opportuntties.  Miss  Roach. 
In  particular,  did  well  with  the  emo- 
tional, but  harmless,  young  wife  of 
Lestet  Knowles. 

This  week's  production  at  the  St. 
James  is  an  excellent  example  of  de- 
tective drama,  drama  which  Is  deftly 
written  backwards.  Acted  capably.  It 
seldom  bores  and  last  night  "caught 
on"  with  an  audience  waiting,  ready  to 
laugh  heartily  and  often.        W.  E.  H. 

!"SPICEOFLffE^ 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

From  the  storehouse  of  old  plays  a 
collection  of  little  bits  was  made.  These 
bits  were  assigned  to  various  persons, 
scenery  and  costumes  were  provided 
and  the  piece  was  presented  In  the 
Majestic  Theatre  last  night  under  the 
name  of  "Spice  of  Life." 

The  opening  chorus  Introduced  the  U 
London  Tlvoll  girls.  One  of  them  fell 
down,  then  there  were  but  11.  Julia 
Kelety  sang  some  songs.  The  audience 
failed  to  appreciate  them.  Tom  and 
Ed  Hickey  started  as  though  they  would 
Inclt*  laughter,  but  lost  their  enthusi- 
asm. .Sylvia  Clark  was  really  enter- 
taining. Davfc  Kramer  and  Frank  Boyle 
came  next.  The  comedian  of  the  pair 
was  blackface,  but  a  knowledge  of  Jew- 
ish dialects  was  necessary  to  appreci- 
ate lus  Jokes.  Frank  Gaby's  Impersona- 
tions were  not  new  but  they  were  well 
dont. 

"I  Wane  a  Daddy  to  Rock  Me  to 
Sleep"  was  the  opening  of  the  second 
half  of  the  bill.  Gaby  used  the  old 
artifice  of  having  a  live  dummy  In  his 
ventriloquist  act. 


Apropos  of  the  luxurious  edition  of 
MelvUle'B  prose  works  In  12  volumes, 
now  publishing  by  Constable  at  10 
guineas  the  set,  the  Athenaeum  of  Lon- 
don (Sept.  30)  contains  a  review  headed 
"The  Vogue  of  Herman*  Melville,"  a  re- 
view that  wiU  warm  the  cockles  of  the 
heart  In  anyone  who  has  known  Mel- 
ville's books  for  many  years. 

"Today,"  says  this  reviewer,  "Her- 
man Melville  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  best  things  America  has  done." 

Speaking  of  "Moby  Dick,"  a  "unique- 
book,  the  reviewer  says:  "What  makes 
It  so  remarkable  a  book  Is  not  easy  to 
define.    It  Is  certain,  however,  that  Its 


ma- 

ii  •  .  .••  •  ■• ..  .1..  ..  II       1.-.  1  rom  a 

M.lvUle  Klves  lilnts.  In  hif.  mae- 
•e,  that  hiB  mind  at  times  moved 
0    I  plane  where  he  saw  things  In  a 
ivay  we  will  oall  phantasmal,  becausa 
our  inti'lllgenoo  cvmnot  do  It.    What  he 
knew  cannot  be  related  to  anything  wa 
know,  and  some  of  us,  therefore,  are 
likely  to  explain  It  as  a  vngaxy  of  de- 
mentia.   But  that  win  not  do.    The  ex- 
qul.vUo  poise,  so  perilously  maintained 
throuBhout  'Moby  Dick,'  mocks  us  out 
of  that  explanation.    There  are  moments 
In  groat  music  when  the  listener  can  be- 
lieve he  has  hoard  echoes  out  of  deeps 
he  cannot  know.    There  are  such  thrills 
In   great   poetry,   as   those   hints  and 
wai-nlnffs  which  transcend  the  drama  of 
'Macbeth.'    It  Is  this  fearful  apprehen- 
sion,  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a 
sound  from  beyond  our  horizon,  which 
moves  us  at  times  In  reading  'Moby 
l)lck.'    An  ardent  curiosity  concerning 
all  tliat  its  author  his  written  is,  there- 
fore, natural."  ^ 

American  publishers  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  an  English 
house  la  the  first  to  reprint  all  of  Mel- 
ville's prose  writings. 

TTie  Athenaeum  states  that  last 
montli  130  was  asked  in  London  for  a 
first  edition  of  "Piazza  Tales."  "Not  an 
unreasonable  price  either,  for  though 
Incorrectly  described  as  the  only  ex- 
ample of  its  kind  in  the  country,  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  but  two  other 
copies." 


WATCHFUL  WAITINQ 

Mr.  Ferguson,  passionately  addicted 
to  the  cinema  theatres,  writiss:  "I  Just 
love  to  see  Pauline  Frederick's  pictures. 
She's  been  fighting  for  her  honor  in  her 
last  fourteen,  but  I  haven't  losi  hop^: 
She  can't  always  fight." 


"OUT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  REMOTE 
WILD  WEST" 
(On  a  bulletin   board   of   the  Davenport 
Democrat) 

THERE?  WERJS  NO  NEW  KILLIffGS 
IN  ROCK   ISLAND   UP  TO  2 
O'CLOCK  THIS  AFTERNOON 


I    KNOW  TWO   LITTLE  SISTERS 

(An   Alcoholic    Ballad    Concerning  Ethyl 
and  Methyl.) 
I  know  two  little  sisters. 

I  think  you  know  thorn,  too; 
One  puts  you  high  in  Heaven, 
And  the  other  in  Bellevue. 

So  spiritual  Is  Ethyl,  ' 

She's  thoughtful  of,  her  folks; 
To  kill  them  outright,  she  believes 
The  ghastliest  of  jokes. 

'Tls  sweet  to  fling  with  Ethyl, 
Who  stimulates  th^  brain — 

And  you  can  wake  and  feel  as  good 
As  dear  old  Doctor  Crane! 

But  O!  that  horrid  Methyl, 
Her  quite  attractive  twin; 

You  never  know  wiiat  cot  or  ward 
Tliat  girl  will  put  you  in! 

While  outwardly,  she's  charming. 

And  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
It's  inwardly — she  gets  you — 
.Hark  how  the  angels  sing! 

She  loves  to  see  a  fellow 

Completely  lose  his  mind. 
Or.  better  still,  his  eyesight. 

But  pouf— you  know  her  Icind! 

L'Envol: 

O  you  may  stroll  with  Methyl  . 

And  let  her  pick  your  heapse. 
But  I  will  "woo  sweet  Ethyl, 

She's  plain — but  there  are  worse. 

VANADIS  G.  S. 

HOW    HAPPY   CoJlD    I    BE  WITH 
EITHER" 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Overheard  in  the  lobby  of  a  Back  Bay 
hotel  recently: 

Energetic  and  public  spirited  lady  ' 
one  of  those  whose  mission  in  life  it  Is 
to  goad  us  Into  doing  the  proper  thing 
to  a  Grande  Dame  of  the  Victorian  era' 
I  Energetic  lady— "X  hope  you  voted  at 
the  primaries  today." 

Gra.n<le  Dame— "You  may  not  know  it 
out  I  am  a  lady  and  ladies  do  not  do 
such  things." 

Exit  Grande  Dame  leaving  energeUc 
lady  purple  with  righteous  indignation 

will™        I""  "^'^^  the  lady! 

Which  lady?  you  ask.  Wild  horses 
ioould  not  pull  from  me  my  thoughts  for 
""'t?  °^  «Jisoretion  and  married 
fO  boot.  At  times  1  think  I  see  in  vou 
^  courage  which  borders  on  reckless- 

Cv^iL!""^ " '°  ^-"^  ''^  -^---^ 

~     A  VISE  FOR  LAUNDRY  WORK? 
^\s  the  World  Wags- 

(colored)    wants    situation    to    do  thp 
enera;  j,inia  work  In  a  family ;  one  who 
i-as  a  bench  wltb  vise.  Please  address  _ 
To  make  matter.s  worse  my  sister  put 
,n  acute  accent  on  the  "e"  in'  "vise'' 
nd  wat.ted  to  know  what  a  housemaid 
.as  domg  wit  ;  a  passport. 

J    B.  BRIDGETOWER 


A   VERMONT  SEA  PORT 
I  l-Yoin   the  Evening  TrunHcilpt) 
"The  Freeman,  laden  with  coal  and 
sailliis:  from  Norfolk,    Vt.,  to  Bangor, 
Me.,    encountered   a   booze-runner  at 
sea." 

Mr.  Taillby  of  Wellesley  remarks  tha/t 
finding  the  big  still  in  Medford  was  like 
finding  colli  in  Newcastle. 

HOW  COULD  SHE  BEAR  TO  DIE? 

(From  the  CIiIcako  Dally  News) 

IN  MIC.\«OKI.\AI 


ELI.IOTT-FISHEll  BILI,IN(3  MACHINE 
Operator — Yoimif  lady  with  about  8  years' 
experience;  congenial,  permanent  position; 
moderate  startlnif  salary  with  opportunity 
to  a<ivance.  National  X-Ray  Redectbr  Co., 
2S:>  W.  Jackson-blvd. 

CON  SORDINO 
The  kings  that  fought  for  Helen 
Are  gone  like  wraiths  away, 

And  all  their  wars  are  done  now 
And  all  their  lusts,  for  aye; 

But  he  that  harped  for  Helen, 
His  fingers  strike  and  strum. 

Though  Helen's  hands  are  dust  now 
And  Helen's  lips  axe  dumb. 

And  I  (!lream  dreams  of  Helen, 

As  men  shall  dream  for  aye, 
'Till  all  the  prayers  are  said  then 

And  all  the  gods  are  grey. 
For  that  the  loves  of  Helen 

In  so  sweet  words  were  sung 
When  Helen's  grave  was  green  then 

And  Helen's  fame  was  young. 

—The  Kings  of  the  Black  Isles. 


H.  G.  WELLS'S  HATED  RIVAL 

A  man  writes  from  a  cotton  ,  mill  in 
Texas  seeking  a  publisher: 

"I  am  a  graduate  of  all  Histories  and 
have  had  two  years  of  experience  In 
writing  stories  and  poems.      My  sub-  I 
ject  I  want  to  write  on  is:  'From  the 
beginning  and  present  and  the  ending  | 
ol  man's  dispensation  on  the  Globe." 

I  TEMPLE  CHOIRS 

\    Last    evening    In    Jordan    Hall    the  | 
"Tempel  Choirs."  Henry  Gideon,  dlrec-  j 
tor,  gave  a  concert  largely  of  Jewish 
liturgical  music,  with  the  help  of  Lu- 
cienne  Lavedan,  harp;  Margaret  Mason, 
tymponl;  H.  R.  Austin,  organ,  and  Mrs. 
Gideon,  who  sang  a  group  of  folk  songs 
in  Yiddish.    The  Incidental  solos  were 
sung  by  Maria  Conde,   soprano;  Ger- 
trude Tlngley,  contralto;  Raymond  Si-  ' 
monds  and  Joseph  Lautner,  tenors,  and 
Herbert  Wellington  Smith,  baritone. 

The  program  began   with  synagogue 
music,  by  Ferdinand  Dunkley,  Boruch 
Schorr,  Howard  Thatcher  (traditional),  ' 
Dworzan-Sparger.  and  the  well-known 
Kolnldre,  arranged  by  Sulzer  for  tenor  1 
Bolo.    Three  part  songs  by  L.  Samlnsky,  j 
sung  a  capella  (except  for  tympani  In  i 
the  last),  followed,  and  then  two  an- 
thems by  Rachmaninov,  "Laud  ye  the  I 
name  of  the  Lord,"  and  "Blessed  is  the 
Lord."  op.  37. 

After  Mrs.  Gideon's  charming  folk 
songs — chtirmingly  sung  as  well — came 
a  cantata  by  Mussorgsky,  "Joshua,"  for 
chorus,  soprano,  alto  and  baritone  solos, 
and  harp,  organ  and  tympani. 

Although  the  Mussorgsky  cantata 
roused  keenest  interest  of  all  Mr.  Gideon's 
program.  In  the  hearing  it  proved,  not 
to  mlnce  the  matter,  dull,  more  after 
the  pattern  of  Mendelssohn  than  might 
h.Tve  been  expected  of  the  composer  of 
"Boris  Godunov,"  and,  though  noisy, 
void  of  compelling  emotion ;  Russian  mu- 
sic may.  It  would  seem,  be  as  common- 
place as  that  of  other  peoples.  The  an- 
thems by  Rachmaninov,  though,  had 
beauty  of  their  own,  of  color  and  line, 
and  they  had  individuality,  too.  Al- 
though their  texts  consisted  largely  of 
"Allelulia,"  sung  over  and  over  again, 
the  spirit  of  the  anthems  curiously 
lacked  Joy  to  western  ears — the  Slavic 
I  temperament,  perhaps,  of  which  we 
iread? 

!  The  Samlnsky  songs  left  little  Impres- 
iBlon  behind  them;  the  third  seemed  to 
have  most  character.  Of  ail,  the  syn- 
agogue music  proved  most  interesting, 
though  of  uneven  worth,  some  of  it  | 
sounding  not  unlike  a  commonplace 
Engli.sh  anthem  to  be  heard  in  a  dozen 
churclies  on  Sunday,  some  of  it  sin- 
gularly lmpre.'5sive.  all  skilfully  writ- 
ten for  the  voice. 

If  Mr.  Gideon  means  his  concerts  for 
the  public  at  large,  he  might  perhaps 
find  It  wise  to  make  freer  use  of  the 
tongue  which  is  understood  of  the  peo- 
ple and  also  not  to  conrlne  his,  programs 
too  strictly  to  music  of  an  exoticisflj 
which  before  the  end  of  an  evening  must 
pall. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does  mean 
these  concerts  for  the  public,  since  he 
finds  unusual  music  to  sing,  he  makes 
his  chorus  sing  admirably,  and,  what  is 
of  highest  importance,  by  means  of  the 
concerts  he  must  without  question  do 
much  to  heighten  the  Interest  of  his 
choir  week  by  week.  He  is,  by  the  way, 
fortunate  in  his  soloists.  R.  R.  G. 


Two   Novelties   on  Bill, 
Dvorak's  Work  in  F  Ma- 
jor, Russian  Fairy  Tale 

c  ^  t  It   /  ^  I  ^ 

MME.  ALDA  SINGS 
UNFAMILIAR  SONGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  prograpi  was  as 
follows:  Dvorak,  Symphony,  F  major, 
No.  8  (first  time  here)  ;  Puccini,  "Vissl 
d'arto,"  from  "Tosca"  (Mme.  Alda)  ; 
Rlmsky-Korsakov,  "Fairy  Tale"  (flr.st 
time  here)  ;  Marx,  Marlenlled  and  If 
Love  Hath  Entered  Thy  Heart — with 
orchestra  (Mme.  Alda)  ;  Strauss,  "Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra." 

Dvorak's'  symphony  In  F  major,  com- 
Iposed  In  1875  but  not  performed  until 
1888,  is  amiable  music,  pleasing  chiefly 
by  Its  simplicity  and  frankness.  He 
■was  not  ashamed  of  remembering  Bee- 
thoven in  his  pastoral  mood,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schubert,  nor  did  he  disdain 
Bohemian  dance  rhythms — witness  the 
Scherzo  and  certain  pages  of  the  Finale. 
When  he  wro'te  this  symphony  he  was 
unsophisticated.  He  composed  music,  as 
lie  wrote  letters  to  publishers,  with  the 
artlessness  of  a  child.  England  had  not 
yet  persuaded  him  tliat  he  was  a  genius ; 
had  not  Induced  him  to  write  in  oratorio 
form.  He  had  not  been  tempted  by 
American  dollars  to  be  unhappy  and 
homesick  in  New  York  and  to  endeavor 
to  found  an  American  school  of  music 
on  negro  melodies.  Old  formulas  were 
not  foreign  to  him  In  1875.  His  chief 
reliance  was  in  sharply  defined  rhythms 
and  obvious  melody.  In  this  symphonj' 
there  Is  little  of  the  thickly  laid-on  color 
noticeable  in  some  of  his  earlier  works; 
In  some  of  them  are  red,  scarlet,  purple, 
crimson  patches.  The  young  lions 
among  the  ultra-modern  composers 
■would  say  that  the  Symphony  in  F  is 
thin,  weak,  childish;  that  no  wonder  it 
has  been  neglected,  but  portions  of  It 
yesterday  had  an  agreeable,  soothing 
sound  to  ears  that  are  too  often  rasped 
or  stunned. 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Fairy  Tale"  was 
a  grievous  disappointment.  It  was  a 
mistake  for  the  composer  to  publish  in 
his  score  the  wildly  fantastical  intro- 
duction of  Pushkin  to  his  "Ruslan  and 
Ludmilla,"  for  ihe  music  fails  far  short 
of  the  text  In  imaginative  thought  and 
expression.  For  once  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov  was  academic  and  dull.  The  open- 
llng  preluding,  tiresome  in  itself,  led  to 
little  of  poetic  interest.  Even  the  In- 
strumentation Is  not  what'  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  this  master.  How 
seldom  is  it  worth  while  to  possess  the 
.complete  works  of  any  man— poet,  novel- 
ist, essayist,  musician  !;  Yet  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
kov could  write  music  of  a  conventional 
order,  could  be  laboriously  uninterest- 
ing; and  there  was  Pushkin's  Introduc- 
tion, more  musical  than  the  music  sug- 
gested by  it,  an  Introduction  to  be 
classed  with  some  of  Arthur  Rimbaud'3 
fantasias  in  prose. 

Mme.  Alda  sangrliere  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  concert.  The  un.- 
familiar  songs  by  Marx  are  b  autiful. 
The  Marienlied  is 'discreetly  and  effec- 
tively orchestrated ;  the  other  song  Is 
over-orchestrated.  Mme.  Alda  sang 
them  well,  with  appropriate,  unexagger- 
ated  feeling.  Her  performance  of  the 
so-called  "Prayer"  from  Puccini's  raw- 
head-and-bioody-bones  opera  was  calm 
and  collected,  serving  to  display  the 
beauty  of  the  singer's  voice ;  not  sug- 
gesting the  anguish  of  Floria  whiij 
Scarpla  is  recovering  his  breath  from 
the  mad  pursuit  of  her  around  the  furni- 
ture In  his  salon.  One  does  not  demand 
in  the  concert  hall  the  passion  of  the 
stage;  but  one  may  reasonably  expect 
emotional,  warmth. 

■■^Strauss's  huge  "machine"  had  not 
been  heard  at  these  concerts  for  six 
years.  During  this  time  it  has  aged. 
The  opening  measures  are  still  stupend- 
ous. The  Grave  song  and  Night  song 
are  not  without  compelling  beauty,  but 
on  the  whole,  Nietzschlan  philosophy 
and  music  do  not  dwell  together  in 
harmony.  Dismiss  the  thought  of  Niet- 
zsche; consider  the  music  as  absolute 
music,  and  there  is  much  that  is  bore- 
•ome  and  Inherently  cheap.  If  not  vul- 
var. In  spite  or  by  reason  of  the  bom- 
bast and  pretentiousness.  The  perform- 
aaos,  thoughtfully  conceived,  brilliant 
at  times,  lacked  as  a  whole  the  melo- 
dr»matlo  frenzy  and  the  mad  Intoxica- 
tion that  alone  give  this  tone-poem 
Ij^nulne  life  and  carry  conviction. 

The  performance  will  "be  repeated  to- 
nlghL  The  program  of  the  concerts 
next  week  will  be  as  follows:  Mozart, 
Symphony  in  B  flat  major;  Vaughan 
Williams,  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by 
Tallia,  for  double  stringed  orchestra 
(first  time  here);  Toherepnin,  Concerto 


ISADORADUNCAN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Isadora  Duncan  with  an  orchestra 
conducted  by  Nahan  Franko  gave  an 
exhibition  of  "Interpretative"  dancing 
last  night  in  Symphony  HaU.  There 
was  a  large  audience. 

The  composer  whose  works  were 
chosen  for  "Interpretation"  was  Wag- 
ner. Miss  Duncan  made  these  selections 
for  the  display  of  her  peculiar  art:  Ride 
of  the  Valkyrie.  Siegfried's  Funeral 
Music,  Isolde's  death  and  the  Baccha-  I 
nal  from  "Tannhaeuser." 

Those  who  remember  Miss  Duncan  as 
'she  danced  when  she  first  visited  Bos-  ' 
i  ton,  gracefully  posing,  now  bringing  to 
mind  the  art  as  explained  by  Luclan,  j 
with  significant  pantomime;  now  leap- 
ing and  bounding  with  the  Joy  of  youth 
hi  springtime,  exulting  in  her  freedom 
from  academic  conventions;  the  in- 
carnation of  high  spirits  yet  an  inter- 
preter in  the  dance  of  gentler  emotions 
and  of  melancholy  moods,  rubbed  their 
eyes  last  night  in  wonder  at  the  charge. 

A  change  not  necessarily  due  to  tne 
fast-gliding  years;  a  change  in  ambi- 
tion and  in  methods  of  expression.  ; 

Her  choice  of  subjects  for  Interpreta- 
tion were  unfortunate.  How  is  one, 
howevsr  gifted,  to  .mime  the  Valkyrie's 
ride  In  air,  to  bring  before  an  audience 
the  funeral  procession  of  the  hero;  to 
express  in  pantomime  the  outpouring  of 
Isolde's  soul  in  song?  '  ' 

What  did  one  see?  A  woman  on  a 
semi-darkened  stage  making  Y'a  with 
upstretched  arms;  with  legs  now  joined 
together,  now  far  apart;  moving  with- 
out apparent  purpose  from  one  .^Ide  of 
the  stage  to  the  other,  from  front  to 
rear  and  back  again.  With  grimaces  tlint 
were  intended  to  be  revelations  of  m- 
ward  and  varied  feelings.  An  uninter- 
esting, futile  exhibition. 

Applauded  neartlly  for  these  perform- 
ance.s  she  shook  hands  ssveral  tl,me8 
with  Mr.  Franko,  who  Certainly  needed 
this  encouragement.  As  an  extra  num- 
ber in  the  first  part  of  the  enteretaln- 
ment,  she  mimed  Wagner's  "Dreams," 
dreaming  while  sprawling  on  the  stage, 
kneeling,  standing,  and  again  lying 
do-wn.  Uneasy  dreams;  unpleasant 
dreams. 

The  orchestra,   led  by  Mr.  Franko, 

played  the  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  the 
Entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Valhaila, 'the 
Prel«d6  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  and  the 
overture  to  "Tanuhaeuser."  He  con- 
ducted intelligently  players  who,  no 
doubt  from  insufficient  rehearsal,  at 
times  made  Inopportune,  sounds  and  dis- 
tracting entrances. 

This  afternoon  Tchaikovsky  will  be 
interpreted  by  Miss  Duncan:  the  "Pa- 
thetic" symphony  and  the  Marche 
Slave.  The  orchestra  will  also  p  ay  the 
"1812"  overture  and  the  familiar  An- 
dante from  a  string  quartet. 

The  Athenaeum  of  London  published 
ecently  a  bitter  article,  savagely  con- 
lemptuous,  on  "This  Freedom"  and  "If 
Winter  Comes." 

These  novels,  the  reviewer,  "H.  M. 
'T.,"  said,  "stirred  profoundly  those 
deep  and  dark  tides  of  treacle  which  He 
hidden  beneath  all  the  superficialities  of 
Intelligence  .  .  .  He  (the  novelist) 
has  visibly  conjured  up  what  .  .  . 
psychologists  know  as  'gushers.'  .  .  . 
There  Is  but  one  thing  to  be  said  In 
favor  of  glamorous  and  romantic  sweet- 
ness: If  rubbed  Into  the  hair,  it  helps 
*o  keep  the  straws  In  place." 

In  the  course  of  the  review  "H.  M. 
T."  quotes  from  Martin  Farquhar  Tup- 
per,  "another  best  seller": 

"But  the  breeches  of  our  desire  are 
torn  in  the  briars  of  suspicion." 


ADD  "PARLOR  SPORTS" 
Vs  the  World  Wags; 

Old  Bean:  I  was  dancing  with  a 
most  charming  young  lady,  and  having 
a  delightful  time  of  It,  when  oh,  for 
the  screaming— or  Is  It  the  hallooing — 
anyway  the  something  out  loud!  I  no- 
ticed a  pretty  little  mole  just  below  the 
place  girls  used  to  have  ears,  then 
greatest  horror  of  all,  I  complied  with 
the  rules  by  fastening  my  all-seeing 
gaze  upon  that  priceless  little  mole  and 
cried,  in  a  clear  ringing  voice,  "De- 
cameron, old  thing,  Decameron,"  but 
[  think  she  didn't  quite  grasp  the  point, 
for  she  snappily  came  back  with  a, left 
hand  slap  on  my  blooming  cheek,  shout- 
ing the  while,  "Boccaclo,  you  blighter, 
Boccaccio."    My  word! 

MORTIMEai. 


FOR  ECOMOM1ST8 

(From  the  Peoria  Transcript) 
Purchase  of  Henry  M.  Plndell 
Aptly  Illustrates  L<ow  Valu* 

of    Fallen   Austria's  Currency 


THE  INSTRUCTED  POET 

As  the  World  Wage: 
Extract  from  publisher's  letter: 
"Would  be  glad  to  see  other  work,  but 

please  make  it  plain  American — not  mld- 

Vlctorlan  veres." 
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My  dear,  you'r*  out  of  dat«; 
'Tls  poetry,  of  ooursa,  but  mld-Vloto- 
rian. 

All  this  you  write  of  skies  and  trees 

and  flowdrs. 
Of  moonlit  seas  and  heaven  and  forest 

glades 

■aste  of  time — quite  unmarketable. 
'6  don't  care  for  such  stuff  now- 
a-daye. 

=  lines  are  rank  of  Swinburne  and 
of  Keats 

V,  .  0  no  man  reads  and  of  whom  few 

have  heard. 
We  do  not  sail  the  seas  but  go  by 
steamer 

Or  by  motorboat — moon  or  fog  don't 
matter. 

Forests  today  are  timber — as  for  flowers 
We  buy  beneath  their  native  glass— and 
pay  for. 

Try  something  else — live  Issues — modern 

thoughts — 
Oil  wel.s,  railways  or  smelting  furnaces. 
Write  us  an  ode  on  Fords  of  public 

schools. 

.Vo  rhyme  for  schools,  you  say.  but 
fools? 

Why  ryhme  at  all?    The  modern  ear 
requires 

No  music.    Measure  your  lines  by  foot 
rule. 

Cut  them  oft  as  with  a  butcher's  cleaver, 
They  look  well  pfinted  and  the  thought 
Is,  after  all,  the  publisher's  desire; 
The  Idea  is  the  thing  and  let  It  be 
Concrete  and  of  some  Interest  to  the 
crowd. 

Don't  weep  because  the  ancient  gods 
are  dead. 

They're  dead,  'tis  true— but  we'll  make 

other  gods. 
You  see  the  fashions  change,  and  don't 

return. 

Red   heels   and    fans   and  grandmas 

patchwork  quilt 
Are  out  of  vogue— as  Is  your  poetry. 
Boston.  BELVEDERE  HICKS. 

AH,  NOW  FOR  PAINLESS  DANCING 

(Trom  the  Paris.  111..  Dally  Newa.) 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Wright  left  today  for 
Indianapolis  to  begin  her  duties  as  assist- 
ant to  Madame  Theo  Hughes,  anesthetic 
■lancing  teacher. 

"LET  JOY  BE  UNCONFINED" 

The  writer  of  an  article  headed  "Dis- 
mal Modem  Dancing."  published  In  the 
Dally  Chronicle  of  London,  should  urge 
tnls  Miss  Mary  Jane  to  open  a  school  In 
London.  "Go  Into  a  dancing  hall  and 
watch  the  face  of  the  'revellers.'  On 
scarcely  one  will  you  see  the  semblance 
of  a  smile.  The  average  expression  Is 
one  of  hard,  concentrated  attention. 
v/!th  a  worried  look  predominating.  For, 
of  course,  the  everlasting  aim  is  to  ob- 
serve the  intricacies  of  the  latest  'hug' 
or  'trot.' 

"Dancing  has  become  nowadays,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  mechanical  and  joyless 
> .  siness.  Not  In  these  times  does  thn 
;ChfuI  Romeo  seek  a  Juliet  In  the  ball- 
room. Juliet  would  probably  prove  bor- 
ing to  the  dancing  young  man  of  the 
period.  He  Is  ready  to  gyrate  even  with 
a  mulatto  or  a  bearded  lady  providing 
she  can  "partner"  well. 

"'To  this  end  'professional*  partners  are 
nowadays  an  institution.    For  sixpence 
or  a  shilling  you  can  hire  a  perfectly 
;  !led  male  or  female  automaton,  war- 
led  to  smile  and  utter  a  few  words 
equlred,  or  to  remain  silent  If  the 
■-.T  desires  to  give  all  his,  or  her,  at- 
tlon  to  the  "step." 

Naturally,  the  old-time  'romance'  of 
the  ballroom  has  departed." 

POOR  MR.  HELY 

But  this  "worried"  look  In  dancing,  a 
"Joyless  business,"  Is  not  due  to  the 
world  war;  It  Is  not  a  sign  of  present 
'  world  depression.     Read    the  chapter 
Avaller  Seu!"  In  Thackeray's  "Mrs. 
-  kins's  Ball,"  published  In  1S4T. 
.     "This  Is  my  friend  Bob  Hely.  perform- 
bilng  the  Cavalier  seul  In  a  quadrille.  Re- 
f^ark   the   good-humored   pleasure  de- 
ricted  In  his  countenance.    Has  h»  any 
•   ret  grief?    Has  he  a  pa'n  any^vhere? 

,  dear  Miss  Jones,  he  Is  dancliic  like 
;  true  Briton,  and  with  all  the  charru- 
S  gayety  and  abandon  of  our  rare. 
Poor  Hely.  if  he  were  adv  tncing 
;o  a  dentist  his  face  would  not  be  n-ore 
iheerful.  All  the  eyes  of  the  room  aro 
|$ipon  him,  he  thinks;  and  he  thinks  he 
:ooks  like  a  fool.  Upon  my  word,  (1'»ai 
|s  Jones,  I  think  he  is  not  verv  far 
'from  right.  I  think  that  while  Frer.cn- 
wen  and  Germans  may  da^«ce,  It  's 
their  nature  to,  there  is  a  national  dlg- 
Ity  about  us  Britons  which  del)ar.«!  us 
'rom  that  enJojTnent.  I  am  rathei  of 
he  Tur'Klsh  opinion  that  thla  should  -be 
one  for  us." 

We  wish  we  could  reproduce  Thack- 
iray"8  drawing  of  Mr.  Hely  In  action, 
'aces  like  his  can  be  seen  In  B-iston 
whenever  and  wherever  there  Is  dancing. 


MISSTAGUONE'S 
SECOND  RECITAL 

Leginska's  Pupil  Has  Talent 
Enough  and  to  Spare 


Yesterday  evening  In  Jordan  hall,  b«- 
fore  a  large  and  well  pleased  audience. 
Miss  Evelione  Tagllone  gave  her  sec- 
ond Boston  recital.  She  played  Schu- 
mann's '"Scenes  of  Childhood."  three  of 
Chopin's  ""Ecossalses,"  by  Miss  Ethel 
Leginsha;  a  Cradle  Song  (its  firct  per- 
formance) and  "The  Gargoyles  of  Notre 
Dame;  Ravel's  "Lalderonnetta  Impern- 
trice  des  Pagodes,'"  six  pieces  by  Debus- 
sy (the  Golliwogg's  Cake  Walk  and  the 
rest)  and  the  Beethoven  Sonata  In  A- 
flat  m»Jor.  that  \vith  the  funeral  march. 

Something  under  a  year  ago,  when 
Miss  Taglione  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston,  for  a  girl  of  her  young  years 
she  played  amazii.gly  well,  doing  high 
credit  to  her  own  talent  and  industry 
and  no  less  so  to  the  skill  of  her  teacher. 
Miss  Leglnska.  It  would  be  Interesting 
to  learn  from  Miss  Leglnska  precisely 
wherein,  according  to  her  view  of  it, 
the  advantage  to  Miss  Tagllone  lies  In 
a  public  performance  today,  when  the 
young  player  seems  to  be  In  an  odd 
state  of  transition. 

Since  even  last  year  Miss  Taglione 
proved  herself  less  abundantly  endowed 
With  poetic  feeling  than  with  certain 
other  fine  qualities,  to  set  her  at  Work 
on  the  Schumann  Kinderszenen  surely 
showed  good  judgment,  but  why  should 
Miss  Leglnska  choose  to  let  ner  offer 
her  immature  conception  of  the  little 
exquisite  pieces,  possible  for  only  an 
artist  really  to  play,  to  an  audience? 
Other  music  she  played  better  (notably 
Miss  Leglnska's  ffftTl),  brilliantly  here, 
sometimes  with  beautiful  tone,  grace- 
fully there,  and  at  moments  with  real 
excellence. 

Too  often,  though.  Miss  Tagllone 
played  carelessly,  at  Ill-judged  rates  of 
speed,  not  with  a  fine  feeling  for  rhythm 
and,  especially  the  Schumann  mu<;ic.  In 
a  Bannered  way  it  Is  hard  to  picture 
Miss  Leglnska  approving.  Is  it  pf.SMble 
that  the  mistress  gave  the  pupil  for  this 
once  her  head,  to  see  what  she  could 
do?  If  so,  once  is  enough.  Miss  Tag- 
lione -  ha.s  talent  enough  and  to  spare, 
but  rigorous  training  for  many  a  year 
to  come  will  do  her  good.         B.  R.  G. 
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MARGARET  WALCH 


An    American    fllm-playt  "Peacotk 
AUeyi"  was  erUered  off  the  program  ef 
a  Parisian  boulevard  theatre  by  the 
eeurta.    It  Is  said  that  ihlfl  action  waa 
instigated  by  eur  eld  friend.  Cfleo  de 
Mer«de.  whs  thought  that  the  play  was 
j  baaed  en  hei*   "life  and  adventureSi" 
I  Burely   net  all  hei"  ndYenturea*  And 
I  when  did  Clee  begin  to  shrink  frena  pub- 
lloltyT    If  the  scenario  ef  this  film  was 
I  BuggoBted  by  Cleo's  career,  wa  could 
!  understand  the  Belgian  peepls  feeling 
'  indignant. 

Did  the  film  show  Cleo  po«)ng  fof  the 
fnmouH  ptatue  of  "The  Dancer"?  By 
the  way,  her  "front  names"  are  Diane 
Cleopalre.  Her  parents,  at  the  bap- 
tismal font,   must  have  been  humo»- 

'BlS. 

How  the  glories  of  this  World  are 
vain  and  unsubstantlall  Who  could  have 
told,  off-hand,  whether  Cleo  was  allvo 
or  dead? 


A  BENEFICENT  ROBBERY 

"Thieves  In  New  York  steal  a  valua- 
ble violoncello." 

Thieves  of  Indisputable  taste,  bene- 
factors to  the  race.  They,  In  all  proba- 
bility, stole  the  instrument  from  fear 
lest  some  one  might  play  on  It  In  pub- 
Uo. 


"Centre  of  foreign-born  white  popula- 
tion of  U.  S.  moves  West." 

Mr.  George  N.  True,  quoted  by  Arto- 
mus  Ward.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
"Red  Hand:  A  Tale  of  Revenge,"  was 
the  author  of  the  Immortal  line: 

"Westward  the  hoe  of  Empire  stars  Its 
ivay." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Margaret  Walch,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
altal  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
hall.  Her  program  read  as  follows: 
Bach.  French  Suite.  O  major;  Debussy, 
La  FlUe  au.  Cheveaux  de  lln.  Ser- 
enade interrompue.  Les  Sons  et  Les  Par- 
fume  tournent  dans  I'alr  du  solr.  Danse; 
Chopin,  Etude,  op.  10  No.  8,  Waltz, 
op.  42,  Nocturne.  B  major.  Scherzo.  C 
sharp  minor.  Scrlabin,  Etudes  In  C 
sharp  minor  and  B  minor.  Liszt.  Hun 
garlan  Rhapsody.  No.  8. 

Miss  Walch's  program  was  harmoni- 
ously arranged.    She  made  no  mlstak* 
in    playing   music   by   Bach,,  Debuss), 
Chopin  In  close  suooeeston.    The  three 
were  harmonic  revolutionaries;  each  one  1 
of  the  three  blazed  a  path  for  himself.  \ 
though  the  Bach  of  the  French  Suites  . 
was  of  the  group  headed  by  the  great 
Couperin,  and  not  so  (Jothlc  as  in  many 
of  his  compositions.     A  younK  woman  | 
who  can  give  pleasure  by  playing  the  ; 
music  of  the  three,  may  easily  be  per-  j 
mltted  to  Scrlabin  It  afterward  and  to 
be  conventional  by  ending  ner  recltai 
with  a  thunder  and  lightning  Rhapsody 
by  the  Abbe  Liszt. 

jLnd  MlsB  Walch  did  gtve  pl«a»or»  hy 
her  playing.   Her  technic  w«*  aa«quaie 
for  the  ■elf-lmpo«6d  taak.    What  1«  of 
equal.  If  not  greater.  Importano*.  She 
played  rousloally,  wtth  a  lenie  of  the 
beauty  oontalned  In  the  oompo^ltlons. 
Bhe  did  not  try  to  stun  the  hearer  by 
bravura,  young  as  »h6  Is— for  the  young 
are  more  daring  In  this  roepect  than 
the  mature,  nor  was  she  tlmioiy  aoou- 
rate.     Without   mannerlama— they  are 
BO  easily  acquired,  even  at  the  begln- 
'    nlng!— she  played  gracefuUy  and  mod- 
'    estly   not  as  one  too  expectant  to  the 
applause  of  faithful  friends;  not  Impa- 
tient for  It.    Sentiment  was  unexagger- 
.    ated;  brilliance  waa  there  simply  be- 
oauBe  the  oompoter  put  It  there. 

Pianists  of  riper  years  and  more  re- 
sounding name,  do  not  always  play  eo 
musically  and  with  so  marked  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  piano's  limitations. 


"Rotarv  la  an  influence  which  makes 
the  WORLD  a  BETTER  PLACE  to 
LIVE  IN." 

We  read  In  the  announcement  of  the 
Fall  Conclave  of  Rotarlans  at  New  Lon- 
don last  month  this  ".Special  >Iotice": 

"Ladles  dr;ss,  as  they  please.  Gentle- 
men's dress.  Informal;  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  formal  that  wl.l  be  allowed  Is 
(lark  coat  with  white  trousers,  shoes  and 
stockings.  Ladies  privileged  to  wear  the 
'same.  .(Promulgated  by  the  committee 
j  on  arrangements.)" 

I  IRISH  HOTELS 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  I  can  tell  you  something  of  Irish  hotels, 
!  temperance  and  licensed.  My  asslgn- 
j  ments  as  a  commercial  tr&veler  led  me 
'  Into  remote  parts  of  Ulster,  where  the 
]  ways  of  Ufa  are  simple  and  unaffected. 
'  The  biggest  man  is  the  best  man  and  a 
'  bit  of  a  shllleilagh  Is  no  mere  vermiform 
j  appendix. 

i    Upon  my  arrival      one  town  tlie  jar- 

)  vey  did  not  bespeak  my  patronage,  but 
'  Just  sat  me  down  In  his  ancient  chariot 
and  said,  "Where's  yer  thrunk?"    I  told 
I  him,  and  we  drove  to  the  hotel,  where  I 
stood  at  the  desk  for  15  minutes  without 
I  the  sUghte.'it  notice  fro.m  the  proprietor, 
who  was  also  the  clerk.    He  was  gazing 
I  speculatively  at  a  fi.5ht  going  on  between 
the  porter  and  the  driver  over  the  dio- 
I  position  of  my  trunk,  as  if  unable  to 
j  .make  up  his  mind  whether  the  fight  as 
a  fight  was  worthy  of  his  establishment, 
When  trunk  and  driver  had  been  put  In 
their  proper  places,  the  one  dragged  In 
I  and   the   other   thrown    out,    the  pro- 
1  prietor    turned    to    me    and  ii/qulied 
blandly,  '"What  might  yer  nather  be,?" 

"Beg  pardon,"  I  answered,   "I  don't 
understand." 
"What  are  ye  peddUn'T"  said  he. 
"Oo  to  hell,"  said  L 
"Can  yo  fighiV  '  said  he. 
'I  don't  know.    1  never  tried." 
"Maybe  ye'd  like  to  thry?  Welcome 
to  Bundoran."  L.  X.  CATALONIA. 

Boston. 


1 


WRONG  NUMBER 
(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
"Oh,  damn  these  telephones,"  quoth  I, 
"'Why  is  it,  Central,  why,  oh  why 
Can't  you  awaken  from  your  slumber? 
What's  that?" — a  gentle  voice  I  heard — 
t   said,    "Please   pardon,   what's  your 
number?" 

She   answered.    Charm   was   in  each 
word. 

I  felt  all  lonely,  gloomy,  drear. 
But  when  I  heard  her  voice  as  clear 
As  tinkling  of  a  sliver  bell; 
Brimful  of  life  and  gaiety; 
My  pulses  jumped,  my  heart — ah,  well, 
I  thrilled  at  Its  sweet  melody. 

Oh,  limpid  laughter  that  so  called  me. 
Luscious  words  that  so  enthralled  me 
For  a  while;  but  I'll  not  prate 
That  I  don't  know  her,  nor  complain 
But  rather  hope  the  Sisters'  Fate 
Give  me  '"Wrong  Number"  once  again. 
•       •       •  • 

With  heart  afire  with  young  love 
I  penned  the  soft-soap  lines  above. 
I  got  "Wrong  Number"  once  again; 
My  soul  In  extasy  did  roam; 
I  asked — a  void — "Aw  you're  a  pair, 
Say,   gu.v.  ■  you've  got  the  Old  Maids' 
Home." 


P.  8.— And  .Mister  Hale,  I'm  telling  you 
the  saddest  part  Is  that  It's  true. 
Boston.  VEE  DEE. 


THE  SNEAK  OF  ARABY 
CHAPTER  XXVti 

"I  have  you  In-  my  power-house  and 
you  cannot  flre-escapei"  sneered  the 
Sneak  In  an  Oriental  voice. 

"Tou  are  an  educated  ESigUehman," 
cried  Lady  Eclair  ^^Ith  sudden  hope.  "I 
can  tell  by  your  speech." 

"Bngllsh"!  he  roared.  "Never.  I  am 
an  Arab.  Mashallah!  Bismlllah!  In- 
Bhallahl  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet!" 

And  It  was  then  that  the  noble  Eng- 
lish girl  ruined  her  last  chance  of  mercy 
by  shouting  "BEAVER!" 

JESSIE  JAMES. 


A  SCENE  FOR  THE  HISTORICAL 
PAINTER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  a  description  of  the  affect- 
ing scene  following  the  triumph  of  the 
aviator  Lieut.  R.  L..  Maughan  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.: 

"MaJ.-Gen.  Patrick  patted  the  lieuten- 
ant on  the  head  and  Secretary  Denby 
was  so  overcome  he  burst  Into  tears." 
All  because  the  lieutenant  had  flown  at 
the  rate  of  206  miles  an  hour.  Gosh, 
suppose 'he  had  made  220  miles  an  hour! 
Then  MaJ.-Gen.  Patrick  would  have 
burst  Into  tears  and  Secretary  Denby 
would  have  kissed  him. 

Beverly^        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

ON  THE  BILL 

(BYom  The  Dally  Chronicle,  London) 
A  recently  disclosed  ruse  of  an  hotel 
manager  for  getting  rid  of  undesirables 
by  Increasing  his  charges  suggests  a 
new  form  of  dinner  bill.  Thus  a  vul- 
garian might  b*  debited: 

Peas.  Is.,  eating  ditto  with  knife,  2s. 
6d. 

Asparagus,  2s.;  following  ditto  round 

table,  8s.  6d. 

Soup,  is.  6d. ;  Inserting  whole  of  apoon- 
bowl  In  mouth,  2s.  6d. 

Extras:  Bating  audibly.  Is.;  drinking 
from  flnrer-bowl.  Is.  6d.;  talking  "shop," 
2s.;  meekness  before  waiter.  Is.;  wear- 
ing cultured  pearl  sleeve  links,  21s.,  and 
so  on,  until  the  guest  grew  tired  of 
apelng  the  gentleman.  _  [ 

"VEX  NOT  THE  POET" 

A  pleasing  anecdote  told  by  Lady 
Younk  is  In  Katherlne  Tynan  s  memoirs 
"The!  Wandering  Years,"  recently  pub- 
lished In  London. 

Tennyson  was  caught  with  Thack- 
eray's daughter  (Lady  Ritchie)  and  oth- 
ers In  a  shower,  there  was  only  one 
waterproof.  ''I  had  better  take  that," 
said  Tennyson,  wrapping  himself  In  It, 
"for  my  lite  la  the  most  valuable," 

Henry  Bernstein's  new  play,  "Judith." 
Vas  produced  at  Paris  on  Oct.  12.  It  Is 
said  that  his  play  follows  closely  the 
biblical  story;  but  he  has  portrayed 
Judith  >  a  passionate  woman  drawn 
toward  Hulophemes  as  much  by  desire 
•s  by  patriotism.  She  Is  In  his  tent  Ave 
flays  before  she  abandons  herself — plenty 
Of  time  to  think  It  over,  though  Mme. 
4e  Warens  gave  Rousseau  a  still  longer 
vxriiai.  for  reflection.  Holophemes  U  so 
moved  by  Judith's  beauty  that  In  an 
emotional  outburst  he  gives  her  hU 
sword  and  turns  the  point  towards  his 
body.  This  is  too  much  for  Judith.  She 
l;.lls  Into  his  arms.  The  part  of  Judith 
was  taken  by  Mme.  Slmone. 


"Tiger!  Tiger!"  has  been  performed  in 
French  at  Paris  as  "L'Evell  Fauve." 
The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Tele- 
(praph  says  that  the  play  greatly  puzzled 
the  Parisians,  who  left  the  Theatre  des 
Arts  "feeling  that  If  this  was  a  satire 
cn  modem  Boclal  conditions  it  waa  an 
unfamiliar  society  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned." 

The  portion  of  the  play  Which  seemed 
to  be  enjoyed  the  most  was  the  English 
kitchen,  with  Its  shining  utensils,  for 
every  well-regulated  cuisine  francalse 
•nis  its  fine  batterie  of  bra.is  or  copper 
J-.anr--r5  upon  the  side  wall.  This  state- 
rc-TX  's  made  in  all  candor,  for  (if  signs 
I  >  for  aught)  it  was  the  only  scene 
aroiising  enthusiasm." 

Dr.  FVederick  William  Russell,  lec- 
turing In  London  on  "Music  and  Mor- 
als." talked  about  the  virtue  of  Insular- 
ity. He  begged  the  students  of  Trinity 
College  of  Muslo  to  preserve  the  musical 
traits  and  tradltlona  and  not-Ainder 
cover  of  that  Btranre  plea  that  art  taew 
no  nationality,  that  art 
tlonal;  whatever  that  terrlbU  word 
meant-^  allow  thle  ocmtry  u>  he  the 
naMlve  dumping  ground  of  every  foreign 
irTform.    Today  we  ha^  not  only  the 


art  form,     x  oa»r  »" 
Influen  ces  of  th«  S^nch  and  tJxe  Ru« 


,  ,r,ns  «-1th  un,  but  aUl,  he  wm  afraid, 

•  n«>frro1d  Induenoe— »nd  that  of  Amer- 
i-tlml  rentlesm  rtrmooriioy  whm-e  nolM 
lyo.l  one  of  tha  chief  parts  In  Ih*  lire 

.  '  the  public  and  In  the  Hfe  of  art.  Lna 
V.,-  he  asked,  value  our  nioralB— th«,t 
,  IS  to  sav.  our  Anplo-Saxon  character 
nnd  irartltiona?  Did  we  value  our  Insu- 
lar mi.alc.  which,  with  all  Ita  faults  and 
limitations,  was  at  least  our  own.  He 
n»ked  thp  college  to  encourape  as  much 
iis-  possible  the  national  music  and  na- 
tural musicians,  an<I  to  oppo.se  what  he 
nnKhl  call  the  alien  Immlprratlon,  or 
dumplnfr,  which  In  the  remote  pa»t  the 
German  band,  and  a't  present  the  Rue- 
elan  ballet,  was  the  type.  1-et  u«  en- 
courage the  young  and  the  audacious 
Tf  we  could  not  be  original  let  us  at 
U^^st  be  conservative  In  tradition  and 
viork  on  Insular  lines.  Let  us  be  con- 
aervatlve  of  tho-se  art  forms  whloh 
showed  Strom?  vernacular  or  Indigenous 
life  l-et  the  fountain  springs  of  our 
Inspiration  be  national  and  Insular,  and 
rot  cosmopolitan." 

A  ruAYWRITINQ  COURSE 

Mr  Pnu!  Tlervey  Fox  wrote,  a  play- 
■trrltlns  course— dramatizing  a  theme  for 
the  theat-e  in  the  method  you  Prefer— 
for  the  I-lterary  Review  of  the  New  York 
KVenIng  Post.  vr^^oV. 

•  ••The  theme  -  Assiumlnjr  that  MerrlcKe 
,torv  'The  Man  Who  Understood 
■Women,'  la  the  theme  desired  for  drama- 
tisation, we  may  condense  It  thus:  Wen- 
dover,  a  novelist,  meets  Rhoda.  an  art 
ptudent,  and  falls  In  love  with  her.  Un- 
fortunately  he  Is  married  ^I'^^V- 
thoug-h  ^ei>arated  from  his  wife.  He  ends 
his  crowing  Intimacy  with  Rhoda  for 
^e^  sake  Months  afterwards  he  meeds 
her  again.    She  Is  now  married  herself. 

nd  too  late.  TVendover  learns  she 
wou'd  gladly  have  sacrificed  her  reputa- 
t!(in  for  a  romantic  affair  with  him— had 
he  only  asked  her!" 

Mr  Fox  gives  six  manners  of  drama- 
tization, all  amusing.  We  make  room 
for  t-wo  of  them. 

in 

The  theme  crtven  the  correct  shading 
for  a  aenfimental  comedy. 

Scene  :  The  rectory  garden ;  twilight 

Wendover :  Do  you  remember,  Rhody, 
that  day  we  met  flrstT 

Rhoda  (turning  from  him  toith  heav- 
inn  Khoulder)  :  Don't,  Rl-chard,  dont!  I 
can't  bear  It! 

■Weiidover  (proceeding  tcith  rett.rainea 
emotion)  :  And  now  I've  got  to  let  you 
go.  There's  something  In  jny  past — 
something  I've  never  told  you. 

Rhoda  (pas^onatelp)  :  I  don't  want 
to  hear  It.  I  don't  care  what  ft  Is.  All 
1  know  Is  that  I  want  you.  Oh,  Dick, 
how  I  want  you!  (She  begins  to  sob 
gently.) 

Wendover  (kneeling  and  taktng  one 
of  her  hands)  :  Darlln«.  I  worship  you, 
■but  I  cannot  marry  you.  I  cannot.  You 
are  too  rich.  Yes,  and  too  pure!  Too 
pure  for  a  rough  man  like  me  used  to 
oaths  and  bootleggers,  an<I  dragged  al- 
most to  the  erutter  through  his  own  i 
follies, 

Rhoda :  I  can't  hear  It.    Go,  go,  go ! 

Wendover:  You  don't  understand--  (ffe 
tnrns.  she  stands  irre.iolutely ,  then  ritij* 
after  him,  and  their  lips  meet  in  a  cling- 
ing kiss.) 

(Slow  curtain.) 

rv 

Dramatizing  the  theme  with  the  touch 
of  the  risque  farce. 

Scene  :  A  bedroom,  time  2  o'clock  In 
the  morning. 

(Loud  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

Wendover  (in  dressing  gown)  :  Rhbay, 
keep  quiet ! 

Rhoda  (in  neglige)  :  Oh.  but  rm 
frightened.    Tell  them  to  go  awayl 

Wendover:  It  isn't  a  them,  dear;  Ifs 
a  she. 

Rhoda :  A  sheT 

Wendover:  Yes,  It'a  my  wlf»l  (r*« 

*no<7»cfn!7  continues.) 

Rhoda;  Oh,  you  beast!  (She  runs  to 
the  door  and  openi)  It.    A  man  steps  In 

quickly.) 

The  Man  :  Dont  you  know  me,  Rhoda? 
I'm  your  husband.  Have  I  changed  so 
much?  (Turning  to  Wendover.)  And 
who  Is  this? 

Rhoda :  "That's  the  plumber.  I  mean 
the  butler. 

The  Man  :  Well,  send  him  away  then.  ' 
( The  door  opens  again  and  a  woman 
steps  in  boldly.     Wendover.  exclaiming, 
"My  wife  I"  gets  under  the  bed  Tmrriedly. 

The  Woman  (to  the  Man)  ;  My  hus- 
band ! 

(We7wlot>er,  vHth  the  bed  on  his  back, 
crawls  clumeily  out  of  the  room.  As 
Rhoda  faints  the  Woman  and  the  Man 
K»s  each  othsr,) 

(CtirtelA.) 

FOREIGN  NOTES 

At  the  Colonne  Concerts,  Paris,  this 
season,  M.  Pleme  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenaries of  Cesar  Franck  and  Edouard 
Tialo.  and  bring  out  new  works  by 
.li-.CQues  Imbert.  a  prix  de  Rome,  Tour- 
::eniire's  fifth  symphony:  a  .Serenade  in 
three  movements  by  Milhaud;  a  vocal 
iioera,  "Sapuhu,"  by  Oeoreres;  pie-^es  by 
Versepuy.  Jfrfurdraln.  Foreign  cora- 
posei  s  represented  wlU  be  Carnelro.'^iCa- 


fji.U.i,  l.urd  Rerners.  'JunsHons,  M.IU- 
plerc),  Honegger,  Suler,  Krnent  Bloch, 
ManglagBlli,  Tommaslnl. 

M.  Choviliard  at  the  I^amoureaux  con- 
certs will  revive  "somewhat  neglected" 
symphonies  of  Haydn  Mende'"- 
Brahma;    Lleitfa   •'Ideals,"   and  for  tit* 
first    time    at    these    concarts    Viant,  n 

"What  One  Hears  on  the  Mountain"; 
pieces  by  Max  d'OlIone  and  Marc  Oel- 
mas  and  an  excerpt  from  Florent 
Schmldtt's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

Rhene -Baton  has  recently  written  a 
violoncello  sonato,  some  songs  and 
Dance  of  Spring  tor  the  piano. 

At  the  Paris  Conservatory  concerts  a 
symphonic  poem  composed  by  Roger 
Ducaase  on  the  name  of  Faure,  and  the 
Prose  Lyriques  of  Debussy  sung  by 
Mme.  Baiguerle  with  the  accompani- 
ment orchestrated  by  Ducasse  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time. 

A  committee  for  the  Nlklseh  monu- 
ment in  the  Lelpslc  cemetery  has  been 
formed.  Among  the  composers  ,are 
d'Albert,  Strauss  and  Siegfried  Wag- 
ner. Many  orchestras  are  rejirescnted 
on  the  committee. 

Strauss  hopes  to  conduct  concerts 
this  season  In  Roumania  and  Asia 
Minor  and  at  Cairo  and  Athens, 

Vaughan  Williams  has  written  a  lyric 
work  with  the  action  in  an  English 
village  at  the  time  of  tjapoleon. 

Arnold  Bax  has  orchestrated  a  new 
symphony, 

Joan  Manen,  violinist  and  composer, 
who  first  came  to  Boston  In  1897  as  an 
Infant  prodigy,' and  gave  a  recital  here; 
not  long  ago,  has  written  the  book  and  [ 
music  of  a  dramatic  symphony  "The 
March  to  the  Sun,"  a  symbolical  work 
n  three,  acts,  with  proloc-ue  nnd  lepi- 
osue.  It  will  be  produced  at  Berlin 
j  this  season. 


Puccini  has  completed  his  opera 
•Turandot"  with  a  libretto  by  Renata 
Slmonl  based  on  Gozzl's  legend. 

Benno  Molseiwttooh,  who  will  play 
Tcherpnln's  piano  concerto  ~  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  this  week,  gave 
a  farewell  recital  in  London  last  month, 
pHor  to  a  tour  of  the  world.  The  Dally  i 
Telegraph  said  of  him:  "He  has  long  ^ 
established  for  himself  a  hl«h  position 
amont  pianists  by  reason  of  his  dls- 
tlnoUve  sense  of  style.  There  Is  al- 
ways the  da.ng«r  with  stylists  that  mat- 
ter la  unduly  saorlfload  for  nianner, 
but  not  BO  bore;  with  Molsoiwltsoh 
matter  and  manner  are  Identical — at 
least,  in  effect  if  not  in  cause;  for  his 
style  Is  to  say  things  directly  and 
'  tersely  with  no  attempt  at  subtlety  and 
I  no  desire  to  present  an  original  far 
'fetched  readini?:;  that  is  hit  manner, 
and  his  matter— whether  It  be  Beet- 
hoven, Schumann.  Chopin,  or  Ravel — 
I  has  that  same  immediate  appeal." 

The  Times  said  of  him:  "He  sums  up 
Iso  entirely  what  the  Industrious  and 
aspiring  and  average  player  thinks  of 
his  Instrument  and  of  the  music  writ- 
ten for  it.  Con^quently  the  industrious 
aspirant  Is  there  In  large  quantities, 
and  ,  applauds  enthusiastically  and 
comes  away  feeling  he  has  spent  an 
afternoon  well." 

Arthur   Nlklsch's    son    MItja  played 
!  Llsifs  Concerto  In  K-Oat  major  at  a 
Promenade    concert    In    London    last  i 
month.    Mr.  Colles  said  in  The  Times:  i 

"Someone  said  that  his  playing  Is 
more  like  Liszt's  than  anyone's  at  the 
present  day.  I  doubt  that,  because 
those  who  remember  Liszt  now  remem-  ; 
ber  only  the  old  man,  and  Nikisch  is 
exceedingly  young,  in  some  ways  un- 
formed. He  Is  still  in  the  stags  of 
finding  everything  so  absorbingly  In- 
teresting that  he  must  put  Into  it  all 
there  is  to  put.  The  youthful  conscious- 
ness of  power  Is  very  attractive,  but 
one  has  only  to  compare  his  reading  of 
this  concerto  with  Busonl's  to  realize 
how  young  It  Is."  ^  ^  . 

Air.  I'flles  said  of  De  Sabata's  Ju- 
ventus"  that  It  la  "so  conscious  of 
yuutt\  as  to  make  'the  middle-aged  feel 
elderly;  it  could  not,  however,  drive  out 
the  pleasure  of  returning  to  find  the 
Promenades  as  full  of  vital  Interest  as 
ever."  „  ^ 

He  characterizes  Sir  Henry  Wood  as 

more  of  a  musician  than   conductor.  "He 
may  stereotype  his  technical  raetliods 
in  order  to  bring  the  vH-'-'t  amount  of 
I  worl<  he  has  to  get  throu      n'ght  after 
;  night  within  the  limits  of  human  endur- 
I  ance.     He   consistently,   however,  puts 
the  music  first  In  his  own  mind,  and 
keeps  it  foremost  in  the  minds  of  hia 
hearers,  so  that,  If  at  the  end  you  can 
remember  having  heard  finer  perform- 
I  ances,  you  also  know  all  through  that' 
'  you  are  listening  not  to  a  personal  In- 
terpretation, but  to  an  honest  presenta- 
tion of  What  the  composer  has  to  say. 

The    lionden    journalists  lon«  \ 

laughed  at  oertain  revla-w»  ot  concerts 
I  appearing  In  various  newspap«r«  of  the 
I  West.  What  Is  to  be  said  of  the  Dally 
,  Telegraph*!  praise  of  Challapdn  In  lon- 
I  dccT 


"He  Is.  a  n*m«  In  vrtiom  >»are  aooumu- 
lated  the  experlencoe.  not  merely  of  one 
raoe  and  one  generation,  but  of  the 
whole  world  since  the  beginning.  And  | 
what  an  accumulation,  vfhat  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  It  presents!" 

Once  more:  When  Challapln  sane  "In 
qiipsta  tnmba"  h^",  ivenius  stood  out 
"black  and  grim  like  an  ancient  rook 
which  has  been  slowly  gathering  Its 
formation  for  ages."  This  genius  ap- 
peared In  Grlep's  "Old  Song''  "as  a 
healing  lake,  wide  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  multitudinous  tragedies  of 
life";  while  In  Rlmsky-Korsakov  « 
"Prophet"  it  was  transformed  into  "a 
wild,  roaring  wind,  blowing  about  the 
corners  of  the  world  and  breathing  a 
gflorlous  strength." 

Prof  Walter  Edward  Howe,  super- 
visor "of  music  at  Abbot  Academy. 
Andover,  has  been  appointed  organist 
land  director  of  music  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Winchester.  He 
succeeds  Richard  W.  Grant  who  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  deptrtment 
I  of  music  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Prof.  Howe  was  prominent 
In  musical  circles  In  Norfolk,  Va  for 
14  years  and  served  as  organist  and 
choir  master  in  Old  St.  Paul's  Church 
for  U  years.  He  organized  the  Norfolk 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  two  years 

ago.   

CATHERINE  WILUARD 
Catherine    Livingston    Wlllard,  who 
will    take   the    trying   part   of  Hedda 
Gabler    In    the    production    of    Ibsen  s 
I  drama  by  the  Henry  Jewett  Players  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Theatre,   was  born  at 
Davton,  O.,  and  educated  In  Boston  and 
Paris.    In  the  latter  city  she  was  the 
pupil  of  Jules  Leitner  of  the  Comedle 
;1  Francalse.    Her  first  appearance  on  the 
I  stage  was  at  Exeter  (England  i,  S^eptem- 
1  her.    IHl.T,   as  a  member  of  Sir  Frank 
!  Benson's  company  in  "Thfj  Taminf;  o, 
•  the  Shrew.'     She  played  with  tiils  com- 
pany for  a  year,  then  toured  in  Shake- 
spearian repertoire  with  Florence  Glosop 
Harris.    Her  first  appearance  In  London 
was  at  the  Aldwyoh  Theatre,  April  XB, 
1917,  as  Jenny  In  "Love  for  Love."  At 
the  Savoy  In  April.  1917.  She  appeared 
in    "Hamlet";    toured    as    Reglna  In 
"Ghosts,"    and    in  September, 
Joined  the  company  at  the  "Old  Vlo," 
London,  where  she  played  leading  parts 

 Olivia.  Beatrice,  Hermlone,  Katharine, 

lAdy  Macbeth,  the  Queen  In  "Ham- 
let." and  remained  at  that  theatre  ontl) 
May  80,  l»iO.  8h«  also  played  men  and 
boys'  parts  during  the  war,  also  oharao- 
ter  parts— Mrs.  HardcasUe,  Mra  Mala- 
prop,  eto.  In  the  fall  of  1920  she  toured 
with  Ben  Oreet's  Players  and  In  1931 
joined  Mr.  Jewett's  company.  In  London 
she  also  played  for  the  Stage  Society, 
Pioneers  and  French  Players. 


AMERICAN*,  IN  PARIS 

At  a  concert  given  on  Oct.  7  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  de  Muslque  de  Paris,  the 
program  was  made  up  of  pieces  by  "The 
Young  Generation  of  Contemporaneous 
American  Composers."  Robert  Schmita 
played  these  piano  pieces:  Piano  Piece, 
Leo  Bowerby;  Two  Studies  In  Rhythm, 
Deems  Taylor;  Prelude,  Marlon 
Bauer;  Mirage,  Alexander  Stelnert;  The 
Aeroplane  and  Pell  Sheet,  Emerson 
Wlthorne.  Jane  Bathorl  sang  these 
songs;  Polychromes,  Louis  Gruenberg; 
Roundel,  Frederick  Jacobl;  Elizabethan, 
Air,  Richard  Hammond;  Norwegian  Air 
and  Song  Without  Words,  Walter 
Kramer;  Epigrams,  Carl  Engel;  Je  suls 
trop  jBunette,  Deems  Taylor.  Marcel 
Challley  played  EJngel's  Nuptial  Song 
and  Jacobl's  Preludes  for  vloUn;  Tony 
Close  played  Kramer's  Eclogue  for  vio- 
loncello. 

I  Lazare  Samtnsky,  who  was  In  Boston 
last  season,  lectured  on  these  com- 
posers. 

CARRIE  BRIDEWELL 

Mme.  Carrie  Bridewell,  contralto,  who 
will  give  a  recital  here  next  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  was  bom  at  Port  Gib- 
son, Miss..  In  1874.    She  studied  singing 
with  various    teachers,     among  them 
LlUl  Lehmann  and  Marcella  Sembrlch. 
i  It  Is  said  that  she  was  the  first  Amerl- 
can  to  be  engaged  at  the  Metropolitan 
!  Opera  House  who  had  had  no  previous 
'  operatic     experience.      When  Reyer's 
;  "Salammbo"  was  produced  at  the  Met- 

j  rnnolitan  (March  20,  1!»01)  she  took  the  i 
1  part    of    Taanach.     She    has    sung   at  i 
'  Covent  Garden  and  in  the  opera  houses 
i  of  A'lenna,  Dresden,  Breslan  and  other 
|i  forelcn  citleB.     She  sung  in  Boston  for  | 
ij  the  first  time  on  April  3,  1901  (Lola  In  | 
"Cavalleria  Rustlcana").     In   1902  she: 
was  seen  and  heard  as  Slebel  (March  | 
15)  and  she  sang  here  at  a  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  concert  on  March  23, 
1602.    Her  repertoire  includes  the  parts 
of  Amnerls.  Azucena,  Ortrud.  Carmen, 
Frlcka,  Erda,  Laura  ("La  Olooonda") 
I  Urbano,  Btephano.    She  married  Lem- 
!  uel  a  Benedict  of  Richmond,  Va^  and 
'Nww  Tork  Is  her  dweUlng  plaoa. 

A  OBBAT  BNQLISM  eiNOBH 

(Tram  the  Imion  Thnes) 
OonT«nttoual  axpresalons  of  regret  at 
th«  death  of  Sir  Charles  BanUoy  would 
tM  Inapproprlat*.    He  died  full  of  years 
and  of  honor.    The  honor  to  be  paid 


him  is  not  merely  that  aue  to  vn. 
sessor  of  a  great  gift  of  song,  though 
his  voice  was  among  the  greatest  m  a 
generation  consplcuons  for  the  number 
and  the  quality  of  its  singers.    AU  but 
the  youngest  can  remember  something 
of  his  singing,  though  only  the  elders 
today  remember  Bantley  in  his  prime. 
Many  who  never  heard  the  voice  In  all 
US  richness  can  recall  what  was  more 
1  truly  oharacterlstlo  of  him  than  'ven 
I  the     physical    accident  of  a  splend^ 
voice;  the  lofvy  style  of  h  »  art.  the 
perfection  diction,  above  ^^^^e 
tude  of  mind  which  P"^'=*''„,"^ 
;  the  artist,  and  made  the  "e'"^'", 
the  goal  of  art.    Sant  ey  was  in  song, 
and  more  especially,       '■°"":'  '^^L 
llsh  song,  very  much  what  J"*;-*^''" 
in  violin  playing.     He  a  clas 

Blcal  epoch  that  has  a  «f  I 
terpretatlon  for  music  ^^fj  j 

fellow-countrymen.  .^^J?  "'^'"^^ 

Bantley  la  mentioned  we  think  at  once  ^ 
of  thf  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  happy 

!  are  those  whose  early  recollections  of 
"Messiah"  includes  the  burning  fervor 
of  his  voice  and  manner  in  singing 
"Why  do  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage 
together?"  It  was  not  the  I^"^^  f  I 
a  musical  treat  which  he  gave  his  hear- 

j|  er^  rather  he  gave  them  the  sense  of  | 

partaking  with  him  in  a  solemn,  upllft-= 
ing  function.     Yet  there  was  notning 
•■.(Ir-mn    or    portentous   about    his  per- 
sonal character.    The  simplest  of  men 
and  the  happles^l  of  souls,  his  art  pro- 
duced t^his  Impression  by  the  complete 
absorption  of  the  man  in  whatever  he 
was  engaged  on,   and  the  Impression 
was  essentially  the  same  whether  the 
matter  In  hand  were  the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  "Messiah"  or  the  exuberant  gay- 
ety  of  "O  ruddier  than  the  Cherry.'' 
And  because  he  was  so  forgetful  of 
self  he  raised  the  position  of  the  singer 
high  In  public  esteem.    English  people 
have  readily  given  the  singer  unlimited 
adulaUon  of  a  kind;  they  hav»  not  been 
•0  ready  always  to  grant  him  the  ro- 
speot    of    •Qual    fellowship.  Bantley 
showed  them  that  the  man  makes  the 
singer  I  they  discovered  In  him  a  high- 
minded  gentleman  and  a  simple,  devout 
Chrtstlan.  ^ 

TITTA  RUFFO 

Mr,  Ruffo,  who  like  the  celebrated 
Blmblnger,  the  baritone  singer,  has  '"a 
magnificent  voice,"  will  hold  forth  In 
Symphony  Hall  this  afternoon.  When 
he  sang  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Sept.  24, 
the  Dally  Telegraph  was  enthusiastic.  ! 

"Was  there  over  a  singer  quite  like  I 
Ruffo?     Did    ever    artist   wield    such  I 
magical  power7    For,  after  all.  Caruso 
was  a  tenor- and  therein  Nature  had  al- 
ready fought  half  his  battle  for  him.    A  j 
baritone  Is  not  a  popular  voice— for  the  | 
simple  reason  that  It  is  the  most  prev-  ^ 
alent  voice.    But  here  Is  a  baritone  who  ; 
can   cause  the  most  conventional  and 
proper  audience  to  surprise  Itself  with 
Its  uncontrolled  behavior;  and  when  he 
sings  to  a  sensatlon-lovlng  audience  he 
turns  It  riotous  and  insane.    We  repeat 
that  Ruffe's  Is  a  magical  power— that  is 
to  say.  It  Is  indirect.     He  employs  so 
many  devices— which  are  nevertheless 
all  carefully  concealed— that  an  audience 
—especially  an  Italian  audience— Is  un- 
aware that  it  is  missing  the  better  and 
greater  part  of  him.     In  spite  of  his 
tremendous  ovation,  we  feel  sure  that  it 
was  mosUy  lip  and  hand  service.  The 
audience  worshipped  In  turn  his  'non- 
chalance,' his  exuberance,  and  his  dar- 
ing 'gllssandos,'  but  It  did  not  perceive 
that  these  were  devices — employed  as  a 
conjurer  employs  patter  to  draw  away 
attention  from  the  wondrous  things  hid- 
den In  his  sleeve— an4  so  its  vision  was 
obscured.    For  behind  this  singer's  in- 
direct magical  power  there  is  a  direct 
and  real  power  which   gives  him  an 

undisputed  place  among  the  world's 
greatest  artists.  'What  stuff  'tis  made 
•:f.  whereof  it  is  born,  we  are  to  learn.'  " 

CONCERTS  OF^THE  WEEK 

.'•'UNDAY  —  Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M. 
Tltta  Ruffo.  baritone;  Yvontie  (TArle. 
soprano:  Alberto  Sclarettt,  pianist.  See 
special  notice.  ^  ^ 

St.  James  Theatre,  S;80  P.  M.,  Peo- 
ples' Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauor,  conductor.  See  speplal  notlca. 
WEDNEJSDAT— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Re- 
cital by  CarriB  Brldew»ll,  contralto; 
Gordon  Hampson,  accompanist.  Faleo- 
nierl.  Vezzosetto  e  care:  Handel.  Dov« 
K"!  amato  bene;  RecU.  Sul  Flume,  Res- 
phlsl.  Nebble;  Reclt.  Bergerett*;  Tchai- 
kovsky, O"  Jeune  fillo:  Pierre  L*  >iOU- 
lln-  Foudraln.  L/a  Bas;  JtassK.net.  T.oa 
T.armes-  Salnt-Saens,  La  Brtfc;  VausrHan 
Williams,  Silent  Noon  and  BoiCFide 
Flra-  Dtinhlll.  The  Clotha  of  Heaven; 
r.oodhardt.  A  Fairy  Went  A-Market- 
ing-  Hanir^nn.  Death;  F.  Bridge,  l^ove 
Went  A-RIdins;  ,=alnt-Saens.  La  Sare- 
nlte;  Debjssv,  Is'one  n.'avons  plus  da 
Malson  nn,':  Fantoches;.  Messager,  For- 
tuiUo-    I>UT  TC.    Lo    Maniolr    de  P..->sa-' 


^^4 


"OreTalTietlc  sympRbny,  too.  the  Illusion 
of  tragedy  mlKht  prove  more  enduring  It 
i  MUs  Duncan  were  to  omit  the  remark- 
I  able  exit  she  Indulged  In  yeaterday. 

I  R,  R  O. 


ISADORA  BARES 
BODY  AND  MIND 


•^J  1^?;  ftamp.'on.  La  Plule. 

'Tl  ivmphony  Hall.  8:1»  P.  M.  John  Mo- 

jrinack.  tenor.     See  slMcla.  noilce. 
AH  UR8DAY— Symphony  Hall.  2  »nrl  8:1B. 

Cnlted  Stiit«e  Marine  Band  3:80  P.  M. 
and  8:XS  P.  it..  Capt.  Wirilam  H.  San- 
^'  telmann.  conductor.     Bee  epeclal  notice. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:80  P.  M. 
Third  concert  of  the  Eoaton  Symphony 
Orchettra  Mr.  Monteux.  conductor.  Sea 
•  p*rlal  notice. 

Jordan   HaM.   8:15   P.   M.,   oonoart  In 
memory  of  Samuel  Carr.  Bo*  upeclal  no- 

SATURDAT— Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Ne<le!-(      rnnollldine  One  of  the  TOOSt  flTTiaZ- 
ka   SImeonova,    BulKarlan   vlollnl.t.    VI-      l^OHClUUii  K  witnessed  itl 

•.Ul.    Omroona.    G    Major;   MendeUaohn.  ,        yjorf nrmanceS  ever  Wimessc^i 

oniec  -n"  .    <T  Ambroi-io.  „    .      jgadota  Duncaii,  moaem  ui  B 
ra^Tn^d^r/:;^'.'  f^^t;;,  the  classical  dance,  waved  ^ 

.-.v,:,pho„..  Hairs-'r;.-.  M.  Repetition  ^  fl^^j^g  ,ed  scarf  which  a  moinent 
'^LlToL'J^or''''"''  ''"""'Jefore  had  been  the  major  part  of 

I        BROADWAV-.ZEO  B.K...      I  her  costume  in  s  Tsch^kowsky  ^^^^^^^ 

(Kenueth  MacGowau  in  Theatn-  Vrts  Masaolc*  „ain    In  Symphony 

Juat    as    America    has    been    Prvs  »  -    •  "TV,,s  is  red. 

slanlred  In  Its  attitude  towards  U» 
forelgTier  and  the  liberal  or  radical  ml 
norlty.  Betlln  has  taken  enthuslastlcall 
to  the  evils  ot  the  American  theatrics 
system.  Berlin  Is  belns  rapidly  Bro*(? 
way-lzed.  Repertory  Is  practically  dea 
at  all  theatres  but  the  State  Sohausplel 
haua  and  the  Volksbuehne.  Facln 
txjonomlo  difficulties  and  the  oompetl 
tlon  of  the  movies  for  the  services  of  th 
actors,  Berlin  has  found  that  it  la 

large  enough  city  to  support  long  run  auu.o> —  •  .  ^ 

of  exceptionally  great  or  exoeptlonallj  a  few  In  me  students  In  the 

mediocre  plays.  Even  the  three  theatrei  and  girls,  many  oi 

Uiat  Relnhardt  formerly  directed  have  ^g^rby  music  and  ari  orchestra, 
broken  from  repertory,  and  where  the.v  musicians  in  tne  o 

once  showed  10  or  12  productions  In  two  ^^^ny  of  them  are 

weeks,  they  show  only  three  or  four,  accustomea  a  theatrical  un-l 

Outside  Berlin,  repertory  continues  In  the auaaclous  dancms  astonlSh- 
state  and  city  theatres,  even  In  privat*  ^11  sorts.  expre« 

ventures;  but  ^rrnny  artistic  playhouMs  °'  nothing  was  done  to 
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afternoon  and  shouted,  "This  is  red: 
what  I  am."    She  shook  he 
lySholof  revolt  in  the  faces  of  the 
spectators,    most  or 
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ventures;  but  ;uany  artistic  piaynou«»3  nothing  . 

are   badly    crippled    by    the   eoonomlo  ment  tna  performance.  The 

troubles  of  the  nation,  and  soma  ar«  yesterday  aixer  -which  caused 

forced  to  close.  Friday  evening  '^^°f;  out  of 

Such  difficulties  have  their  oompensa,-         ^er  of  the  audience  to  w 
tlons.     The  theatre   of  post-war  0<*-  »  "J"*  u  because  of  the  exhibition,  was 
many  must  be  economical  In  Its  expen-  the  hall  De<,  guffllcent  Ira-  .  , 

ditures.    That  Is  not,  however,  such  »n  ^ot  looked  on  as  u  police  or 

artistic  hardship  as  much  of  the  taJk  ^anoe  on  which  w>  «■  | 
of  elaborate  machinery  and  handsome  |^  action.  to  i 

productions  in  pre-war  days  might  sug-  came  cm  th«  *° 

gest.    nigorous  physical  simplicity  and    Ml»  Uuncari  symphony  No.  I 

a  reliance  on  the  genius  of  deslgm  in-  j^nce  to  Tschalkowon./  ^^^^^  | 

stead  of  elaboration  of  mechanics  are       _      costume  was  ratne 
vital  needs  In  stage  setting  today.  In  «•  .     a^t  persisted  In  slipping 

the  past  Germany  has  done  fine  thlns^  the  opper  ^  ^^^^^  breath,  for  at 
in  the  slimplifytng  of  production,  and  It  down.    Many  ne  dancer  would 

lias  done  them  In  spits  of  the  r.smptA-    .    ^  ^  seemed  as  u 
tlon  of  bulging  pocketbooks.    What  It  "  ^^at  little  she  had  o 

may  be  forced  to  do  now  throujjh  pov-  le*'"  "  fj^^ale  of  this  number 

erty  Is  a  matter  for  real  hope.  It  was  m  Duncan  at 

that  the  -P-f;;;/\he  came  out  In  a 
her  -own  which  left  ab- 

aark,  transparent  80  „ 

solutely  nothing  to  tn 

^°  '"'"T  TadT  o  ;u  .ow'n  and! 
Miss  Duncan  to  add  t 

'-^'Utrthr^onTuJn   Of  the 
'^"'"fer     She  called  to  Nahan  FrankoJ 
and  Slavic  March.    Mr.  Nahan  Franko  ""'"^„„;i^ctor,  to  step  on  the  stage,  and 
conducted   the   orchestra,   and   for  his         ^^"^e  S  ^he  stage  and  celling  lights ! 
own  contr  bution  to  the  Entertainment   the  glare  oi  ^^^^  the 

—     a»  «'^«  7f;4fcTeated  an  astounding 
l^t  JhVZctatorsmer^ 


lo:..tiightS  aiid  boston   aau  l:iC 

statues  up  there  in  the  niches,  and 
the  critics  whQ  had  roasted  her  and 
the  universe  in  general,  just  what 
she  thought  of  all  of  them. 

AUDIENCE  APPROVES 

The  audience  crowded  the  stage  as 
she  began  to  speak,  and  they  greeted 
her  statements  with  whoops  and  sal- 
vos of  applause.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  things  like  this  happen,  and  the 
audience  was  In  holiday  mood,  and  it 
egged  Miss  Duncan  on. 

She  required  little  urging.  It  was 
after  her  "interpretation"  of  Tschai- 
ko%rsky'3  "Marche  "Slav."  A.  most 
g'lorlous  woman,  most  economically  at- 
tired, she  commenced  to  talk.  .She  had 
gotten  her  first  big  hand,  for  an  In- 
terpretation far  superior,  at  least,  to 
her  performances  of  Friday  night.  She 
was  boiling  over. 

"Thank  God,"  she  said,  "the  Boston 
critics  don't  like  me.  If  they  did  I 
should  feel  I  was  a  hopeless"— and  here 
the  word  escaped  us,  what  with  the 
people  moving  about  and  the  racket 
they  were  making  In  getting  nearer  to 
the  dancer— it  sounded  like  "cahoot" 
or  "galoot."  Perhaps  it  was  a  French 
term  with  the  "ou"  in  it.  Anyhow,  the 
sentiment  may  be  accurately  trans- 
cribed as  being  that  if  the  Boston  crit- 
ics, who  couldn't  get  a  new  idea  to 
save  their  souls,  had  praised  Miss  Dun- 
can's performance  of  Friday  night  in 
the  papers  of  Saturday,  she  would  have 
felt  singularly  shamed  and  unfortu- 
nate over  it. 

Talk  Came  as  Surprise 

It  Is  too  bad  that  Miss  Duncan  had 
not  warned  us  in  advance  of  this 
speech,  because  If  she  had  we  are  cer- 
tain that  our  city  editor  would  have 
given  us  a  shorthand  expert  to  take 
the  thing  down  verbatim,  and  a  cam- 
era man  to  play  the  whole  business  up 
—Miss  Duncan's  arresting  attire,  her 
sarcastic  prancing  and  capering  as  she' 
prodded  the  moss-backed  critics,  the 
attention  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  generally  festive  character  of 
the  occasion. 

Her  speecli  was  not  over-long,  but  it 
was  packed  with  meanings.   She  cap- 
'  ered  about  on  the  stage,  in  a  spiteful 
I  manner,   and  hummed  a  fragment  of 
!  Mendelssohn's   Spring   Song.     "This  is 
i  the  kind  of  thing  the  Boston  critics 
like,"   she  said,    "they  like  to  watch 
tlie  pupils  I  send  out  doing  things  liks 
'  this.    They    call    it   classic  dancing," 
which    broufTht    another  appreciative 
demonstration  from  the  audience. 


Three  Types  of  People 


'  MISS  DUNCAN" 

At  her  second  appearance  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  Mlse  Isa- 
dora Duncan  gave  an  "Interpretation" 
of  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetic  symphony 
and  Slavic  March.    Mr.  Nahan  Franko 
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he  led  his  forces  through  the  same  com- 
:  poser's  overture.   "1812."   and   the  An- 
;  dante  Cantablle  from  a  string  quartet. 
'  Though  the  hall  was  not  filled,  there 
1  was  a  large  audience  in  attendance. 
I     It  is  curious  that  Miss  Duncan  should 
i  not  allow  a  man  of  Tchalkovsk.Vs  cali- 
bre credit   for  knowing   what  he  was 
about.     Tchaikovsky  wrot*  operas,  to 
be  Interpreted  by  singers  and  actors, 
ballets  calling  for  dancers  and  mimes, 
and  symphonies  for  which  he  held  an 
orchestra  eufflcient.    Why  not  let  him 
have  his  way?    One  may  or  may  not 
enjoy  watching  for  two  long  symphonic 
movements  a  woman  In  evident  distress 
of  mind;  tastes  vary.    But  surely  It  is 
safe  to  submit  that  the  exhibition  adds 
not  a  Jot  to  the  poignancy  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's music;  one  may  even  venture  the 
guess  that  the  composer,  were  n«  alive 
today,   would    not    thank  the  nter- 
preter'-  for    her    help.     The  Pathetic 
symphony  does  very  well  alone. 

Even  If  It  cried  out  for  aid,  where  is 
the  dancer  to  give  It?     She  must  be 
richer  In  Ingenuity  than  Miss  Duncan,  a  , 
completer  mistress  of  varied  and  ex- 
pressive pose,  if  she  Is  to  suggest  gloom 
and  woe  throughout  the  lengths  of  the 
adagio  and  the  'finals  without  repeating  I 
herself  to  the  point   of   wearying  her 
spectators.    And  to  furnish  the  neces- 
saVy   relief  of  the   two  livelier  move- 
ments she  must  show  herself  a  more 
accomplished  dancor  In  the  real  meaji- 
Ing  of  the  word;  a  gambol  or  two  and 
fluttering  cloth  as  the  only  symbols  of 
Joy  should  not  be  overworked.   Not  that 
it  matter*  nobody  could  do  what  Miss 
Duncan  seta  out  to  do.    The  wonder  la. 
why  should  she  want  to  try? 

Since  Miss  Duncan  does  choose  to 
"Interpret"  Tschatkovsky.  perhaps  It 
might  help  her  audiences  If  she  would 
vouchsafe  a  bint  or  two  on  the  pro- 
gram as  to  what  she  was  about.  After 
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"You  know  Maxim  Gorky,"  she  con- 
tinued. "He  said  that  there  were  three  1 
kinds  of  people— the  black,  the  red,  | 
ind  the  gray.  The  black  people  are 
like  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  or  the  former 
Russian  czar— people  wlio  bring  terror, 
who  want  to  command. 

"The  red  people — they're  red  like  my 
shawl,"  indicating  her  brilliant  shawl— 
"they're  like  my  art"— it  was  conveyed 
to  us  that  the  red  people  were  tlie 
people  who  rejoiced  in  freedom,  in  the 
untrammeied  progress  of  the  soul,  and 
so  forth. 

"Tl^en,"  said  Miss  Duncan,  "there  are 
the  grey  people.  Grey  like  these  walls, 
like  this  hall.  This  hall,  these  wails 
are  so  gray  that  I  can  hardly  dance  in 
them.  They  pull  me  down.  Nor  can 
Mr.  Franko,  who  is  doing  his  very 
best,  hardly  play.  We  are  red  people, 
Mr.  Franko  and  I." 

She    beamed    on  Mr.  Franko,  whom 
after  the  Tschaikow.sky  symphony  she  j 
pulled  up  to  the  stage,  the  two   walk-  i 
Ing  off  arm  in  arm.   It  may  be  said 
here   that   there   was   scurrilous  and 
unnecessary    comment    made    on  an 
i  unavoidable  accident  to  Miss  Duncan's 
I  attire,  which  occurred  on  Friday  night, 
'  and  which  had  caused  delighted  stares,  ' 
no  doubt  from  those  who  expatiated 
most  severely  on  the  matter.   But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  scantinesa  of 
her   attire    at    the  end  ot  Tschaikow- 
sky's  ■symphony  -was  particularly  es- 
sential to  the  effect,  or  especially  com- 
mendable, c^en  as  the  bravado  of  an 
angry  woman,  observed  by  those  who 
stared  and  held  their  breath  -wondering 
if  the  remainder  would  come  off. 

1  Criticism  of  Statues 

"Look  about  you."  was  another  of  her 
remarks.    "Look  up  there,"  pointing  at 
the  statues  on  the  wall.     ''You  have 
been  told  that  that  is  Greek  art.  Eion't 
!  let   yourselves    be    deceived.  Artemis 
I  is  not  there,  and  where  Is  Aphrodite? 
I  That  is  not  liv'ng  Greek  art.    That  is 

sterilized  art;  that  is  'canned'  art. 
I    "My  art— it  is  not  Greek  art  either 
I  It  springs  from  the  soil,  from  this  soil 
!  of  mine,  where  I  was  born.  Understand 
'  that  I  am  an  American.  thSit  my  art  is 
inspired  bj-  our  great  mountains  and 
plains— by  the  Rockies,  by  the  natur^> 
of  this  great  land." 

The  speech  was  not  wholly  consecu- 
tive. It  wandered  at  t:mes  Into  pleas- 
ing Irrelevancies.  such  as  the  narration 
of  Miss  Duncan'.s  difficulties  in  find  ns 
a  taxi  yesterday  morning  "after  I  had 


"And  let  tiiis  be  a  secret  between  us," 
she  said  coquettishly,  to  the  wide,  wide 
world,  "I  posed  for  the  last  sketches 
that  Hodin  made.  Those  sketches  were 
real  art.  Real  art  people  are  afraid  of. 
Rodin  himself  told  me  that  he  expected  j 
to  be  damned  to  all  posterity  for  his 
'.Kiss.'  I  am  told  that  those  last 
sketches  of  his  have  been  destroyed.  I 
hope  not.  For  they  were  real,  they 
were  true  art." 

Interesting  Performances 

Miss  Duncan's  performances  of  yes- 
terday afternoon  were  on  the  whol.^ 
more  interesting,  and.  in  the  opinion 
of  beholder.'?,  particularly  more  efCectivs 
in  the  Slavic  March  than  they  had  been 
Friday  night.  It  Is  easy  to  see  reasons 
why  this  should  have  been  so.  Tschai- 
kowsky's  music  Is  personal  music 
w-here  Wagner's  is  music  tor  vayt 
spaces  and  great  scenic  f  ffects.  Tschai- 
kowsky's  rhythms,  in  the  second  and 
third  movements  of  his  great  sym- 
phony, are  those  which  have  to  do  wlthj 

.not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of 
the  dance.    In  the  5-4  movement  Miss 
D|.ncan  was  graceful  if  not  particularly 
original.   In  the  march  movement  ther^ 
was  more  than  the  suggestion  of  the 
warrior,  the  nation  wildly  summoning 
her  to  war.    Different  r.r.iored  costumes 
I  were  worn  for  each.    But  it  was  m  thi 
I  barbaric  Slavic  marcn  movement  that 
!  Miss  Duncan  found  ner  best  opportiin- 
1  itv,  when  she  appeared  Cts  one  in  chains, 
as  the  enslaved  giant  of  Russia,  and 
nnally  these  chains  burst,  and  the  m- 
I  terpreter  stood  free.    Perhaps,  too,  sh>- 
1  was  insp'red  by  her  own  experience  In 

the  great,  troubled  Russian  land. 
'  But  in  spite  of  a  better  presentation, 
and  more  cohesion  between  dancer  and 
music,  the  question  again  arises,  wheth- 
er the  thing  Miss  Duncan  attempts,  at 
present  unsuccessfully,  can  ever  be 
accomplished.  After  all  the  music  aloiie 
told  its  own  story,  as  the  dancer  could 
not.  The  dancer,  at  the  very  best,  did 
not  disturb  the  impression  being  made 
bv  the  instruments.  One  was  continu- 
ally forgetting  the  dancer  In  listening 
to  symphony,  and  would  the  more  readi- 
ly have  forgotten  her,  had  it  not  been 
again  for  the  extremely  unfinished  or- 
chestral perf3rmance. 

Victim  of  Peevishness 
It  is  very  regrettable  that  Miss  Dun- 
can should  have  yielded  to  impulse  and 
peevishness    a    he    did    on    this  oc- 
casion.    She  Is  so  great  an  artist- 
far  too  great  an  artist  to  be  piqued  to 
i     her  own  disadvantage  over  a  few  un- 
favorable  newspaper   reviews.  And— 
I     ifter  all— has  she  not  come  to  America. 
I     ind  to  Boston,  soliciting  tne  attention 
md  the  support  of  the  public,  and  In- 
v-iting  the  frank  opinion  of  the  press  f 
Mow    most  unfortunately,  the  success 
,r  nonsucess  of  her  tour  will  depend  on 
whether   she    can    avoid  antagonizing 
he  public  to  the  point  of  the  breaking 
)ff  her  American  engagements.    If  she 
s   to  that   extent   fortunate,    she  will 
ind  houses     crowded    everywhere  to 
•apacitv-not,    alas,    because    she  has 
>rought  with  her  a  new  and  marvelous 
lemonstratlon  of  art,  b"t  because  she 
las  descended  to  resentmelits  andv^n-j 
latlonaJlsin. 


The  Ccrtult  oysters  wer»  n»v«r.  finer. 

In    England    the    Whltstable  season 
opened  eariy  this  month.    It  occasioned 
remarks  about  great  eaters  of  oysters 
besides  Dando,  Immortalized  by  Thack- 
eray.   Let  us  now  praise  famous  men. 
It  Is  not  necessary,  to  Imitate  Dr.  Blim- 
ber  and  go  back  to  Vltellus  with  his 
1000  at  a  meal  and  Seneca  consuming 
hundreds  dally.    No  doubt  ancient  gos- 
sips flattered  the  Emperor  and  the  sage. 
In  more  recent  times  there  was  the  en- 
thusiast In  London  who  ate  3^0  at  a 
sitting  without  suffering.    Frank  Buck- 
land  tells  the  story.    There  was  a  Sleur 
Laperte  who  put  down  82  do2Sen  as  a. 
whet    to    appetite  before 
Brighton  (Eng.)  In  November.  ISO*,  a 
•  oung   woman    undertook    to    eat  SOO 
"with  a  proportion  of  bread'    for  her 
I  supper.     We  regret  to  say  we  do  not 
know  whether  she  triumphed  glorious  y 
I  or  failed  ignobly.    We  have  spoken  in 
1  this  column  of  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
!  Brooklyn  who  thought  nothing  of  100 
oysters  Just  before  dinner. 

These  greedy  persons  were  not  true 
lovers  of  oysters ;  they  were  gourmands, 
not  gourmets.  We  respectfully  call  at- 
tention to  the  wise  words  of  M.  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere  In  the  third  and  revised 
edition  of  his  "Almanach  des  Gcur- 
mands,"  published  at  Paris  in  180*. 

"Oysters,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, are  the  ordinary  prelude,  in- 
dispensable in  a  way,  to  all  luncheons 
in  winter ;  but  it  Is  a  prelude  that  often 
costs  one  dear,  by  the  Indiscretion  of 
the  gueirts,  who  nearly  always  take 
pride  in  putting  them  by  hundreds  Into 
their  foolishly  vainglorious  stomachs. 
The  enjoyment  Is  doubly  Insipid,  for  It 
'  vlelds  no  real  pleasure  and  often  dis- 
Itreeses  an  estimable  host.  Experience 


h«i  proved   that   bey  -  il    1^  " 
doien.  oysters  sur«ly  cenao  to  be  an  •n-  | 
Joyment" 

THEY  DO  MAKE  'EM  AFTER  ALL 

(Ij«ttorhMd  of  a  bimlnewi  firm.) 
WOOn-NlCKEUS  CO. 
DtJPARTMENT  6TORH 
BRISTOL,  TEMN.-VA. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  POET 
(Lltcnty  RktIbw  of  Th»  N.  1.  BJvimlng  Po»t) 

The  flrrt  rule  In  the  actual  composi- 
tion of  poetry  Is;  Employ  a  Publicity 
Agent!  Get  the  best— It  Is  the  cheapest' 
In  the  lonK  run,  which  has  no  turning.  | 

The  Oorher  Prairie  press  should  be 
niled  with  d.ally  stories  headlined  "June 
Marlowe  AccJalmcd  by  Blurbum.  the 
.Metropolitan  Critic,  ns  a  Reincarnation 
of  Mrs.  E.  Barrett  Browning"  ;  "Gutzon 
Varney  Compose.s  Best  When  SufTerlns 
FVom  Toothache."  There  should  be  fre- 
quent featuring:  of  snapshots  of  "Cedrlc 
U'Avenant  Showing  His  Pet  Opossum 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,"  "Vashtl  Mordo- 
Kub  Posing:  for  Painter  Pullman  In  The 
Berth  of  a  Nation.'  " 

The  metropolitan  press,  ezcludlnr 
the  Scandinavian,  will  pay  for  an  auto- 
biography, In  dally  Instalments,  written 
by  one  ot  Its  staff,  In  the.  general  mood 
of  "Confe-sslons  of  a  Married  Wife." 
The  Illustrations  should  suggest  the 
OalUo;  they  oould  Illustrate  the  latest 
fad,  the  hip  watch,  or  the  poet  posing 
as  Gunga,  IMn. 

Oscar  Wilde  secured  muoh  publicity. 
This  may  well,  however,  be  forgotten. 

THE  DYINQ  BIRD 
(Apologies  to  Miss  Amy  I>oweIl) 
Yesterday  I  was  drinking  orange-Juice 
on  Tremont  Row, 
Place  of  Babylonian  mysteries. 
A  humming  bird,  dead  or  dying, 

Fluttered  to  the,  pavement, 
A  Jewel  from  the  crown  of  Apollo,  the 
Sun  God.  . 

nuide'  t<J  the  dronlnff  of  a  olroos  orches- 
trella 

A  nymph  of  the  pave 
Was  having  a  battleship  tattooed 

Just  above  her  shapely  knee 
To  please  her  lover  of  the  moraeht. 

Birds  and  pipes  of  clay 
Revoh'ed   ceSlselessIy   amid   the  pat- 
tering 

Of  shooting  gallery  bullets. 

Boys  peered  Intq  lighted  boxes 
To  see  pictures  of  ring  heroes, 
'•  And  concert   hall  dandlng  women. 

It  was  no  place  for- EHijfthlng  to  die  In;  - 
Especially  a  messenger  Irom  pure  and 

distant  fields. 
We  carried  him  to  the  ancient  burial 

place, 

And  laid  him  upon  soft  green  grass, 
A  fitting  spot  for  rest. 

Or  sleep  of  the  night  which 
Hath  no  morning. 

JAMBS  L.  EDWARD. 


an  air  from  Rlmsky-Korsakovs  -  snow 
Maiden,"  Bonri  Tchaikovsky, 
Kramer  and  La  Forge,  and  with  Mr. 
Huffo,  "La  cl  darem"  from  "Don  Gio- 
vanni." And  Mr.  Rufto  himself  sang 
ihe  romance  from  the  last  act  of  "D:- 
norah,"  the  monologue  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leader  In  Giordano's  "Andrea 
Chenler,"  an  aria  from  Donizetti's  "La 
Favorlta."  "VIen  Leorwra,"  and  the 
second  big  baritone  air  from  Meyer- 
beer's "L'Afrloalne."  All  through  the 
performers  were  generous  with  encores. 
It  was  an  occasion  yesterday.  The 
audience,  ^rom  the  sUrt  In  Jubilant 
mood,  applauded  wildly  everything  and 
overj-body,  and  the  artists,  resipond- 
Ing  in  kind,  gave  oflthelr  very  best. 
Mr.  Sclarettl,  as  well  Vis  accompanying 
excellently,  offered  a  brilliant  per- 
formance of  the  Spanish  Rhapsody,  al- 
though yesterday,  as  always,  It  was 
clear  that  Liszt  could  not  rtiffle  It  In 
Spanish  as  bravely  as  he  oould  In  the 
Magyar.    And  Miss  d'Arle  pleased  with 

her  lovely  voice;  her  Russian  air,  frons 
the  "Snow   Maiden."  and   the  Puccini 
I  waltz,  an  encore,  she  sang  far  better 
ithan  anything  else.    For  yesterday  her 
:!  concert  bearing  did  very  Well,  but  It 
she  has  seriously  a  concert  career  In 
view.   Miss   d'Arle   would   do   well  t» 
cultivate  repose. 

As  for  the  concert  giver,  as  usual, 
he  sang  unevenly.  Of  the  Dlnorah  song 
he  made  hard  work,  and  In  the  Doni- 
zetti air  he  seemed  to  find  his  volc« 
unwieldy. 

The  dramatic  measures  from  "Andrea 
Chenler,"  however,  he  sang  superbly, 
1  with  glowing  tone  that,  though  enor- 
mous, he  never  forced;  all  in  a  fine 
legato,  musically  throughout,  and  yet 
with  warmth  enough  to  stir  the  audi- 
ence to  frenzy.  Here  was  the  high 
moment  of  the  afternoon. 

For  the  rest  Mr.  Ruffo,  In  ever- 
mounting  spirits,  sang  varylngly  well, 
some  of  the  encores  delightfully,  the 
aria  from  "L'Afrlcalne"  effectively, 
though  with  something  of  theatrical  ex- 
aggeration. Of  his  extreme  loud  tones, 
pushed  beyond  their  limits,  Mr.  Rufto 
gave  very  few.  They  are  quite  unnec- 
essary, he  proved,  for  without  them  he 
held  the  audience  In  the  horow  of  hia 
hajid.  R-  R- 


I  "The  Rose  of  StambouV 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
formance m  Boston  of  "The  Rose  of 
Stamboul,"  an  operetta  In  three  acta. 
Music  by  Loo  Fall  and  !=lgmund  Rom- 
berg. Book  and  lyrlch  adapted  by  Har- 
old Atterldge.  Orchestra  'll>-«'-tff,^^y 
Vernon  Beator.  Produced  by  Messrs. 
Shubert. 

,  „    .  ..Bdwnrd  Go1(1e« 

Krnnel  Panh*   Tma  Kosta 

Kondjs  Oiil 


A  DOUBLE  MEANINQT 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  and  Mr.  M.  H. 
Splelman  In  London  are  disputing  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  familiar  saw; 
"Easy  writing  makes  hard  reading." 
Mr.  Walkley  wrote  It  "without  Byron's 
expletive,"  and  was  taken  to  task,  not 
so  rriuch  for  the  omission  as  for  the  ex- 
planation of  Byron's  saying.  "Byron 
himself  explained  that  to  be  able  to 
write  easily  you  need  to  have  read  i 
hard."  The  sense  usually  accepted  is 
that  slip-shod  writing  makes  It  hard  for 
the  reader  to  understand. 

Did  not  Sheridan  rhyme: 
"Tou  write  with   ease  to  show  your 
breeding 

But  easy  writing's  curst  hard  reading." 

FIRST  AID 

(Londoiv  Dally  Chronicle) 
j  He  had  gone  head  first  Into  the  wlnd- 
I  screen  when  his  car  collided  with  a  van, 
and  two  of  the  crowd,  followed  by  a 
score  others,  were  leading  him  to  a 
nearby  chemist's  to  have  his  face 
dressed. 

Through  the  press  behind  him  a  prim 
little  woman  pushed  her  way.  "Mister, 
Mister,"  she  said  earnestly,  tapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  "yer  'at's  dented  in!" 

A  clergyman  visiting  a  parishioner  on 
the  North  Shore,  told  his  hostess  one 
Sunday  morning  at  breakfast  how 
pleased  he  waa  to  hear  the  singing  of 
hymns  In  the  servants'  quarters^  "That 
must  have  been  the  cook,"  said  the 
hostess.  "She  always  sings  "Rode  of 
Ages'  to  boll  the  eggs— three  verses  for 
soft-boiled  ;  five  for  hard." 

jRUFFO  GIVES 

I  VoT  their  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
I  In  Symphony  hall,  Tltta  Rufto.  baritone, 
and  his  assisting  artists,  Yvonne  d'Arle, 
^soprano,  and  Alberto  Sclarettl,  pianist, 
chose  some  unusual  music.  For  his  solo 
piece  Mr.  Sclarettl  played  Liszt's  Span- 
ish Rhapsody.  Miss  d'Arle  sang  an  ex- 
[cerpt  from  Leonl's  opera  "L'Oracolo," 


SUNDAY  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  MoUenhauer,  conductor,  cava  its 
first  concert  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  St.  James  Theatre. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
Mozart-Oyercurc  "Figaro's  Hocb'.eH"  to 
B^thoviS-Srmphomy  No.  4  In  B-flat .  Msjor, 

Ot>.  CO  .     „.  ' 

Strauss,  .loh.— WeHt;  "Fecnmarclien 
Massenet— Ballet  Music  from   '  Le  Clflv  .  .  v  , 
There  was  a  la»>ge  audieiice,  although 
all  the  seats  were  not  occupied.-  It  was 
a     decidedly     enthusiastic  gathering 
greeting  Mr.  MoUenhauer  as  he  walked 
into  view  with  hearty  and  prolonged 
applause.    Every  selection  also  drew  a 
demonstration  from  the  audience.  ; 
I    The  orchestra  played  with  excellent 
effect,  giving  a  smooth  and  wholly  pleas- 
ing performance.     There   was  nothing 
tiresome  in  the  program,  from  tlie  over-  ^ 
ture,     "Figaro's     Hochzelt,"  through 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flal 
,  ma.1or,    op.    60;    the    waltz,  "Feenmar- 
Chen."  by  Strauss,  and  the  lively  ballet 
music  from  Massenet's  "Le  Cid." 

There  was  so  much  applause  aftet 
each  seection  that  it  Is  hard  to  say 
which  pleased  most,  but  Mr.  MoUeriTiauer 
showed'appreciation  of  the  reception  hy 
repeating  the  finale  of  the  Beethoven 
Symphony,  a  part  of  the  Strauss  waltz 
;  and  "Navaraise,"  from  the  -ballet  muSIc, 
i  and  twice  he  called  the  musicians  to 
I  their  feet  to  acknowledge  applause. 

The*  1922-23   season   of   the  People's 
j  Symphony  Orchestra  will  consist  of  20 
concerts,   with  none   on   Dec.   17  and 
Feb.  11. 


BAR  MISS  DUNCAN 

FROM  BOSTON  STAGE 


„  „  ,   Te««a  Koata 

Kondja  Oiil   Marlon  Qreen 

Aclimed  Boy  „••■,:;'"' Jack  Patton 

Howard  Kodney  Smith  .jim's  Utirton 

P"5,  • .■■.■".'i-orettn  Markfi 

Ml"!"   MlUan  VVaancr 

noslree  IlnrrtBon  Klnc 

AMul   •  •  ;  ".CharU-s  Prince 

,  Itodnc.v  Smith   Husaiin.i  Kosbi 

Hnldeo  ■  Kl'dloiiKr  Itxanov 

IlflMan   1 

This   Stamboui  Is  the   Stamboul  of, 
operetta,  not  the  city  of  quarrelling  al-  ] 
lies  and  political  disputes.    The  h=,rem 
of  Kemel  Pasha  Is  a  harem  OP^^** 
ta,  not  of  Turkish  traditions    a  h-_r^^ 
in  which  a  young  Mr.  Smith  I  trod  aced 
himself  gaily  and  lingered,  c°"rtlng  an 
inmate,  without  fear  °f  "^^fch 
string  on  Bosphorus;  a  harem 
his  valet  Bob  does  vaudeville  acts  an^ 
in  other  ways  Insults  the  guard  of  the 
wives  nnd  odalisques.  ,, 
Kemel   Pasha,   according  " 
bretto.     an     accomplished  diplomat^ 
wishes   to  wed  his  daughter  KondJa 
Gul,  to  Achmed  Bey,  another  diplomat;^ 
Kondja  is  In  love  with  ^^^°''\jXlt 
verses    she    treasures.     She  receive 
glowing    letters    from    him_     She  has 

never  seen  him.  -^.^t  ^^tLugh  she 
med  before  the  wedding,  thougn  Bne 
Taf  talked  with  him  behind  a  screen^ 

The  poet  still  P-^-f^'^t^rT^Ve  her 
she    swears    she    will   never  lu 

the  poet  are  one  ,and  the  same.  O  Joy.  , 
O  rapture!  j^^^g 
Women   in   lite   anu  „„„oiut<! 
fallen  in  love  with  P^^ts  or  nov^Us  s 

Without    "^'^^^^^^^       'n^ofby  him,  that 
are  tunes,  P^o^ably  not  cy 
are  commonplace.    One,  tne  one 


Itl  There  are  always  noses  polling  about 
for  garbage  and  finding  It  where  tlie 
jhoalthy-minded  fall  to  see  It  and  do  not 
even  suspect  its  presence.  Booksellers 
rejoiced  wli  "Jureen"  was  under  the 
ban,  for  t  jjrice  rose  to  an  absurd 
height.  (Tl  ..:  are  booksellers  who  rec- 
ommend a  .>vel  to  their  customers  by 
saying,  "You  had  better  purchase  It 
now,  for  It  will  probably  be  suppressed.") 
And  now  there  Is  an  effort  by  the  self- 
appointed  censor,  Mr.  Sumner  of  New 
Ycrk,  to  have  a  limited  edition  of  the 
|"Satyrlcon"  brought  before  a  Jury  for 
I  condemnation.  Perhaps  this  particu- 
lar edition  is  unexpurgated;  but  it  is 
not  easily  obtainable. 

An  edition  ot  the  "Satyricon"  entitled 
"Petronlus,  Leader  of  Fashion,"  trans- 
lated by  J.  M.  Mitchell,  Is  published  in 
London  by  the  highly  respectable  firm 
of  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Cer- 
tain pages  are  left  in  the  original  Latin, 
but  the  translation  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  delight;  as  if  Petronius  had 
written  in  Kngli.sh  of  today.  It  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  entertaining 
introduction  and  notes  does  not  men- 
tion Laurent  Tailhade's  translation  Into 
French,  published  by  Charpentier,  Paris. 
Translated  with  a  free  use  of  French 
colloquiali.'sms  and  slang,  and  unexpur- 
gated, this  version  had  reached  a  third 
edition  in  1902. 


Isadora  Duncan,  who  caused  much 
comment  by  Boston  dance  critics  who 
viewed  her  two  performances  at  Sym- 
phony hall  last  week,  will  be  barred 
from  further  appearance  on  the  stage 
here.  It  was  announced  yesterday.  The 
order  will  be  enforced  by  city  officials. 

The  reason  for  barring  the  dancer  Is 
her  unconventional  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes proper  clothing  on  the  stage, 
that  which  she  wore  in  her  two  appear- 
ances having  been  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. In  statements  yesterday  she 
continued  her  attitude  of  disdain  for 
Boston  opinion  and  declared  that  she 
was  glad  to  be  leaving  town,  which  she 
did  during  the  afternoon. 


bring  it  witnm  li  «  ^y.^^^  Intelligence 
American  -"^'l^f^^^  by  ad^Pte^H  of 

ful,  m  «<l"'^'!^  stnk  ng,  now  gorgeous, 
r^once  r  ad7ecti|^  "sumptuous" 
^:^sTsoo\  fun  voice  9f 

^'T  J^ouallty  the  employs  it  with 
pleasing  qualUy.  ^^„y 

more  skill  tnan  '=      ,  Her  enuncl- 

plauded  operetta  h^^olnes.  j^g,,. 
ation  in  song  speech 
:riornTa°gg"eJsi^e£  inform  the 

.v,ot  cVip  is  acting, 
audience  that  she  is  introduction; 

Mr.  Green  "eeded  no  _ 
his    excellent    per  ormance^^m 

sieur  Beaucalre     '^^^y       thetic  and 

'"^T''^-  icf  with  rts  wld"  range  of  ex- 
!  manly  voice  ^'tn  organ; 
islon;  his  •^o™"^^"'\  "'nfej^ed  de- 
hls  manly  carriage,  gave  unieign 

light.  .        agreeable  voice 

Miss  Wagner  with  air^^as^^  ^^^^^^^ 


voice  wiin  ^,  J  organ; 

presslon;  his  >:Omma_nd  ^of^ this^org^^  - 

lai 

,3  Wagner  ^'^n  au^«^^---~-^-^^ 
sang  the  opening  song  m  t.ne 
effectively.  f  laughter. 

Mr.  Barton  excited  roars^o^  „a^etul. 

We 
now 


found  his  «Jancing^  n.-v  gra-^^^ 
grotesque.  _  more  amusing 


jils  "classical 


MR.  SALOM'S  BAZAAR  ! 

As  the  World  Wags:  \ 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  you 
recently  published  about  Old  Boston  was 
a  bona  fide  letter  or  intended  to  be  a 
burlesque;  but  as  it  mentions  Salom's 
Bazaar  and  wants  to  know  if  any  one 
remembers    it,    it    may    interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  it  really  was  one 
of  the  show  places  of  Boston  in  the 
i  early  ^*i.ties,  to  which  most  out-of-town 
sightseers  drifted  as  naturally  as  to  the 
dear  park"  on  the  Common. 
The  Bazaar 'Stood  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Washington  and  West  streets, 
and  was  simply  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  five  and  ten-cent  stores.    It  was 
open  every  evening  and  was  thronged 
at  all  hours. 

Mr.  Salom  himself  was  tar  from  being 
a  dwarf,  but  I  believe  at  one  time  he 
did  have  a  dwarf  in  evening  clothes  cir- 
culating through  the  crowd  of  cus- 
tomers as  If  he  were  one  of  them,  and, 
of  course,  attracting  rriuch  attention. 
Mr.  Salom  was  also  always  in  evidence, 
very  affable  and  ready  to  talk  with  the 
i  humblest  of  his  visitors.  At  one  time 
to  further  his  advertising  interests,  he 
hired  the  Melodeon  and  gave  a  lecture 
on  "Humbugs,"  of  which  he  wa«  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
examples.  He  was  a  vulgar  and  blatant 
type  of  Jew  and  made  a  large  fortune 
for  those  days. 


SALOM  IN  CHESTER  SQUARE  | 

As  one  way  of  enjoying  his  money,  he 
bought  a  house  in  the  then  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  Chester  square,  now  the 
lower  end  of  Massachusetts  avenue.  The  i 
inhabitants  were  naturally  much  dis- 
turbed, and  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  it  he  did  everything  that  vulgarity 
could  suggest  to  annoy  them.  One  way 
was  to  have  a  large  brass  sign  nailed 
[  across  his  door,  as  a  doorplate,  at  least 
a  foot  high  and  two  feet  long,  bearing 
his  name.  M.  SALOM,  in  letters  so  big 
that  they  could  be  read  a  block  away. 

At  last  a  select  group  of  the  pro- 
prietors met  and  discussed  what  was  to 
be  done  about  it.  They  concluded  that 
an  appeal  to  the  avaricious  side  of  his 
nature  was  the  most  likely  to  get  re- 
sults, so  they  wrote  him  a  note,  offering 
to  buy  his  house  at  a  price  far  In  excess 
of  its  value.  But  they  were  mistaken; 
this  was  one  case  in  which  money  meant 
nothing  to  him.  He  wrote  a  brief  reply 
which  was  so  funny  that  I  regret  it  is 
not  fit  to  print.  Probably  you  news- 
paper men,  who  know  all  the  stor.es 
I  you  don't  dare  to  publish,  are  familiar 
with  it. 


'speech  and  "business.'^ 
tainly    very    funny  m 

^,'^ees"  and      ^'^.^.^f^^^Ver,  with  Mr. 

Miss  Rossi,  the  oWef  d^'^'^e  ^ 
Ttzanov    Shone  cWc^'j^,^^  ^ncommon- 
andpos  ng.  The^^'^"     j^^lons    were  at 
ly    well.      Their  precision,  but 

^r/rlchcoTumes  atoned  for  this  in 

a  .measure. 


So  "Jurgen"  has  at  last  been  pro- 
nounced by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Judge  Nott  of  New  York  to  be  not  only 
a  "proper,"  but  a  "brilliant"  book. 
What  a  ridiculous  fuss  was  made  over 


DID  HOWELLS  KNOW  SALOM? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
first  Boston  residence  of  Silas  Lapliam 
was  in  Chester  square,  and  that  How- 
ells,  knowing  of  this  Incident,  had  it  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  of  Mr.  Lapham  and 
his  wife  being  later  concerned  because 
"they"  were  getting  in. 

"GODAMIGHTY"  NEIGHBORS 

I  asked  Mr.  Salmon  once,  for  fun. 
how  he  liked  his  new  residence.  "I  like 
the  residence  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
like  the  neighbors."  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  them?"  I  asked.  "Each  one  of 
'em  thinks  himself  a  little  Godamlghty." 
he  replied.  They  were  nice  people,  but 
perhaps  he  wasn't  so  far  wrong  at  that. 

G.  P.  D. 

SO  BE  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

And  may  there  be  no  .closing  of  the  bar 

When  /  put  out  to  sea.       TOM  WILD. 


A6  tor  li:'Ma.  Gabler,  peopl.<  view  her 


To  some  'i persons  she  was 
.voman 


SIZE   NO.  14 
(From  the  London  Doily  Cbroniole) 
A  RECRUIT  wearing  size  14  In  boots 
was  enlisted  In  the  Irish  national  army. 
One  night  he  was  Included  in  a  raiding 
party,  and   when   the   roll   was  called 


varj-ingl> 
no  more  than 
prono  to  gossip  and  mlschi't- making, 
fond  of  dlscuBsinp  with  men  that  which 
should  not  be  discussed,  too  timid  and 
cold-hearted  ever  to  go  beyond  lan- 
guage— and  with  It  all,  like  women  of 
her  kind,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  I 

  .   ,  * ^  I   ,  T« 


party,  and  when  the  roll  was  called  her  kind,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
afterward  he  was  missing.  "Has  anyone  '  she  was  born  to  something  great.  In 
seen  Paddy?"  asked  the  officer  in  I  Miss  Willard's  view  of  Hedda.  the  wom- 
charse.    "Sor,  answered  a  voice,  "he's J  an  apparently  sljared  the  heritage  of 

Elsie  Veniit-r.    The  sinister  malevolence 


Charge.    "Sor,  answered  a  voice,  "he's^ 
after  goln"  up  to  the  crossroads  to  turn 
round." 

WE'LL  BITE.  WHY  WILL  IT  MAKE 
IT  MORE  CONVENIENT  FOR  HER 
CUSTOMERS? 

(Frr>m  the  Door  County,  Wis.,  Advooats) 


an 

El.,.^  .„  -   

of  the  woman  Miss  Willard  suggested 
with  skill,  also  she  presented  vividly 
what  evidently  seemed  to  her  Hedda's 
genuine  longing  for  beauty  in  lite.  Miss 
Willard,  In  short,  put  forward,  with 
clarity,  a  view  of  Sledda  Gabler  which 


1  umt^r.....        .  .J.  clarltv.  a  view  of  aiedda  uauier  wnicti 

'  m"i?s  ''aii?e°^s2^"u"eYso7' has'^'^penld  she  could  defend  with  sound  argument 

dressmaking  parlors  over  the   Sawyer  though  she  may  not  win  to  her  vle^^ 

i"!!"^!.  o„  ^»tor«  which  will  make  it  Persons  who  see  the  creature  dIfCerenlly 


dressmaking   panors   uvoi  li.D 
Hardware  Co.  store  which  will  make  it 
much  more  convenient  for  her  custom- 
ers. 

TO  HELEN,  ON  TRYING  TO  BUY  A 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 
Oh,  what  to  get!  Oh,  what  to  get! 

Some  records  that  Ted  Lewis  played? 
Some  handkerchiefs?  Or  a  barrelte? 

Oh,  what  would  please  a  maid? 

Oh  would  I  cr.uld  discern  her  soul 
\nd  see  what  wish  there  lurks; 

If 'she  would  like  a  goldfish  bowl? 
Or  Robert  Browning's  works? 

Oh,  would  she  like  a  vanity? 

Or  emerald  ring  of  green? 
A  treatise  on  philosophy? 

Or  else  a  small  Dorin? 

Should  I  send  her  a  scarf  or  muff? 

Do-funnies  for  her  hair? 
Some  stockings?    Or  a  powder  puff? 

Or  all  silk  underwear? 

A  brooch?  The  paintings  of  Van  Dyke?  ; 

My  brain  is  in  a  whirl. 
Oh.  what  would  the  young  maiden  like? 

Oh  what  would  please  a  girl?  | 
VEE  DEE.  ) 

A  POET  IN  A  TREE 

<¥Yom  the  London  Dally  Telegraph) 
Dealing  with  the  eccentricities  of 
some  modern  poets.  Mr.  Severn  told  a 
story  about  Rossetti.  That  poet,  he 
said,  believed  that  he  was  very  clever 
at  taming  certain  animals,  and  in  his 
house  at  Chelsea  had  a  wombat,  an  ar- 
madillo and  a  zebu.  He  then  became 
ambitious  to  have  a  bull.  The  bull  came 
all  right,  but  the  man  who  brought  it, 
thinking  there  miglit  be  double,  went 
to  a  neighboring  public  house.  Rossetti 
a«ked  to  have  the  bull  brought  into  his 
..'•irden  and  the  next  thing  the  man 
Vieard  was  a  row.  The  bull  was  pawing' 
the  air  and  Rossetti  was  up  an  apple 
tree  shouting,  "Take  away  this  damned 
bull  "  From  that  time  Rossetti  qon- 
tented  himself  with  a  wombat. 

ITODA  GABLER'  1 

t^xtt;'  "  ARTS  THEATRE— "He  Ida  j 
FINE      ARTb  J-ri 

Gabler."  a  play  m  f '^cnry  Jew-  ^ 

First  performance  by  the  wcnry 
,.tt  Players.  The  cast: 
Tesman  


t.nuu{;ii  aiie  iii<».v  nuu  »>  ui  n'  t^^^  view 
persons  who  see  the  creature  differently. 
All  her  theatrical  points  Mis.s  AVallardi 
made  effectively;  a  less  constant  effort' 
after  points  would  have  proved  more 
effective  still.  But  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  set  for  points.  R.  R.  G.  ^ 

'TIGER  ROSE' 

THE  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Tiger 
Rose,"  melodrama  in  three  acts  hy 
■Willard  Mack. 


'!>sen 
heless 
Jewett 


play. 
Hurely 


..Marie  nassell 

.1  !lla    Tesman  k'a'hfr'.ne  StawllnK 

r.  rta  ;  .  .Walter    Klnpronl  1 

,  orge   Teaman  Cath.-rlne  Willard 

I-rlda    Teiraan  'jeammiM    Kewc-ombe  ! 

,lrs.    F.'.v-'teA  H     Conway   WinKfleld  i 

.ln(l(?<!    Brack  ..e.   E.  Clive 

Elert  Lovborg  

^i^vav  Mr  Mencken 

it   would  be  excellent  it 
rewett   werTto     give   the  Mencklan 
v?ews  on  this  playwright  -ome  con.lder^ 

-Frtrtrp-^TucT^i^fBt^'r 

manner  of  l«st  n'S"'-!',        „„,,qpR  be- 

to  ^^Vess  themselves  in  ^  J.^^}°\^^^1 
My  h-e  been    If  you  ^^'^ '^^ '"^/^^f,", , 

in  Christiania  in  1890.  w  nai  "  ,„ 
1  Surely  Ibsen's  pl^ys  are  not  °f 

Such  costuming  "^^^^^'^^.f  %tett" 
seem  less  than  human.    Be- Mr.  Jej^ett  s 

method  right  or  be  It  '^""f '  .  i 
formance  It  proves  less  eKec^lve  toan 
'  the  way  that  holds  on  the  Oermanj 
Btage,  Where  men  and  women  dress^ 
look  and  conduct  themselves,  so  far  as 
outward  bearing  goes,  like  human  be-, 
ings  of  today-and  that  in  rooms  set  outj 
with  furniture  of  tod,ay. 

The  players  did  their  best  to  »ve  up 
I  to  their  looks.    Most  natural  were  Miss 
Newcombe.   who   understood   well  tne 
woman  with  the  strength 
neath  her  weak  exterior,  and  Mr.  Wing 
■  field,  with  his  neat  sketch  of  the  under- 
bred, provincial  man  of  the  world.  Mr. 
.CUve  ,made   sorry   work   of  l^'O'^re- 
■  playing  unbrokenly  in  too  low  a  key. 
Mr   Kinsford,  except  for  a  few  admir- 
able moments  In  the  third  act,  turned 
Tr^r  ian.  who  after  all  was  not  a  fool, 
caricature. 


Hector  Mac  Collins  ^'S,\rk  K^nt 

Dan  CuBlck,   M.  D  ,-.' ' '-i  '  oJ^ev 

constable  MKihael  D'^lln. Edward  Dat^ie 

Bruce  Norton  r,  -Rovans 

Father  ThlbauU  ■  •  •  ^  ^evans 

Pierre  I.a  Bey  "°"H»r„M  ChLse 

Last  night  the  play  at  the  St.  Jamfs 
followed  a  sure  and  conventional  path 
In  Its  reliance  on  hallowed  symbols  of 
the  theatre  as  designed  by  the  sopn's-j 
tlcated,  work-a-day  playwright  <rt 
;  "Broadway."  . 

"Tiger  Rose"  Is  a  charming  little 
romanza  of  the  Northwest  that  finds 
opportunities  duly  embroidered  In  the 
confilct  of  a  young  half-breed  In'^'f-n 
glrl  with  the  mighty  majesty  of  the 
royal  Northwest  mounted  police,  as 
exemplified  in  the  flesh  by  Constable 
Michael  Devlin.  Symbols  of  the  play- 
house begin  to  appear  when  the  warm- 
hearted constable  first  shows  his 
"Irish";  they  grow  stronger  in  certain 
familiar  but  subtly  disguised  situations 
of  melodrama,  and  they  become  openly 
avowed  when  little  Rose  curves  ner 
"cute"  lips  about  a  few  selected  phras- 
IngB  oi  "hell"  and  "damn,"  those  words 
so  well  beloved  by  every  pldgln-Engllsh 
heroine,  whether  she  be  Indian,  French 
or  Chinese.  . 

Written  by  Willard  Mack  and  staged 
with  all  the  fancy  faithfulness  of  detail 
at  David  Belasco's  command,  the  play 
possessed    some    Illusions    of  nimple 
reality;  playwright  and  producer  joined 
hands  in  long  practised  artistry  to  back 
the  signs  and  symbols  with  thickly  laid 
ground  work  of  soft  lights,  dimly  seen 
slopes  of  wooded  timberland,  or  tensed 
action  that  Interested  for  Its  own  sake. 
I  By  these  methods  a  play  presumaljly 
fashioned,    patterned,    tailor-made  fir 
a    coming    star    was    constructed  to 
hold,   to  fascinate,   even  to  thrill  and 
keenly   amuse   a   public.     To   the  St. 
.Tames  stage  then  comes  this  piece  and 
finds  there  rougher  course-  simple  re- 
ality  must  of  necessity  give   way  to 
elemental  story  telling.     A  play  with 
piled  up  atmosphere  and  bag  of  tricks 
gathered  igeniou.'ily  around  a  vivid  per- 
sonality becomes,  therefore,  an  evening 
full  of  "melodrama,  narrative  well-lo.idnd 
with  suspen.se.  tight-fitted  emotio.T  and 
bright  lines.    It  does  not  lose  too  much 
in  transition. 

The  production  of  the  current  week 
at  the  St   James  holds  particularly  one 
point  of  Intere.st  for  the  patron  of  good 
drama  that  should  be  more  than  under- 
scored In  passing.    In  England  the  word 
"repertory"    has    a    meaning  definite, 
understood;  in  America  too  often  such 
standards  are  unknown.    Hence  reper- 
tory Is  more  than  likely  to  signify  for 
audiences    this    side    of    the  Atlantic 
routine   stock    perhaps    even  revivals 
now  and  then  of  "The  Old  Homestead" 
or  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  Is  gladsome 
news,  however,  to  note  that  this  Is  not 
the  scale  of  merit  understood  at  the 
St.  James.    V/hile  not  wholly  dispensing 
with  regulation  casting  of  leading  man 
and  lady,  juvenile  and  character  man, 
St.  James  players  show  signs  of  adopt- 
ing a  system  whereby  each  member  of 
the  company  Is  given  favorable  oppor- 
tun4ty  to  portray  a  leading  character 
set  within  his  scope  and  range.    Two  I 
weeks  ago  it  was  "The  Boss"  for  Wal- 
ter Gilbert,  this  week  "Tiger  Rose"  for  | 
Miss  Nudsen.     A   following  week  will 
grant  Miss  Roach  the  part  of  "The  Fa- 
mous   Mrs.     Fair"    -and    then  comes 
"Seventeen"    with    Houston  Richards. 
Perhaps  not  repertory,  but  a  standard 
that  rises  above  commonplace! 

Last  night  Miss  Nudsen  had  full 
scope  for  her  capabilities.  The  part  of 
Rose  is  a  "fat"  one  from  point  of  view 
of  theatrical  opportunities.  Miss  Nud- 
sen, however,  was  Inclined  to  make  the 


young  i  ^i.  -     ■  •'  -J- 

man,  InelineJ  to  vamp.  Effort  tei  nira 
always  labored,  emotion  never  deeply 
felt.  In  the  second  act  the  scene  with 
Devlin  lost  meaning  because  Miss  Nud- 
sen did  not  seek  to  delay  the  oHlcer,  hot 
on  the  trail  of  her  lover.  Instead  ishe 
vamped  merelv  and  no  more.  It  was  only 
In  act  three,  when  action  superceded 
characterization,  that  Rose  became 
more  than  stencil  of  the  stage. 

Easily  th^  most  distinguished  flguros 
last  night  were  Houston  Richards  and 
Ralph  Rumiey,  These  gave  vivid 
drawings  of  Pierre  and  the  Factor. 
Theirs  was  sharp  etched  reality,  tharac- 
terlzatlon  readily  accepted,  appreciated 
by  an  audience  convinced.  Walter  Gil- 
bert, too,  made  something  more  than 
a  stereotyped  hero  of  Bruce. 

Production  of  the  week  brings  three 
vivid  types  stripped  of  civilizing  sensi- 
bilities, plunged  deeply  In  the  element- 
al, Intensed  action,  smoldering  emotion 
of  western  woods — youth,  her  lover, 
justice.  Surrounding  these  three  are 
figures  subordinate,  thinner,  yet  satis- ! 
fying  In  swift  moving  hours  of  the 
playhouse.  A  tale  of  the  theatre,  fa- 
miliar but  well  carved  and  well 
'"lagined,  "Tiger  Rose"  gains  11'"''. 
loses  less  In  retelling.  W.  E.  H. 

KEIWS  PROGRAM 

Tore  i^erestlng  for  this  very  reason 
Sam  Barton  starts  the  bdl  In  an  oddity, 
Of   much   detail    ^t^-^'Brn  Boole' 
brought  forth  '"^"^'^^^Heien  Storey,  a 
a  likeable  youth,  and  Helen  «  ^^^^^ 

bewitchlngly     ^^^^y.^  lo  vaudeville 
showing  many  new  steps  to  v 
lovers  and  putting  over  an  act 
seeing  again.  onmnany  pre- 

Sinclair  and  Dixon  "Jltlcularlv 
sented  a  sketch  'n*«'"f'"^A^en  there 
for  its  dancing       ^"f^^,^^  ^'^Vagaln  the 
were  good  comedy  lines  ana  ae 
breezy  style  of  Cliff  Dlxom 


breezy  style  of  ^     ^-^'^Teretofore  has 
Craig  Campbell.  J',^J,^'°tenor.  is 

visited  us.  as  the  Scoiusn 


He  was  heard 


now  the  American  tenon  included 
m  a  group  of  varied,  songs  that 
two   operatic  ^Y'lf^^e  san-  uTderstand- 
songs,  all  of  which  he  san.,  ui 
mgly  and  with  fine  "lusical  ta  te.^J 
Busley,  In  one  of  the  hj"  J  This 
followed  in  the  «''«t°^.,T.he  Bat."  Miss 
is  a  spooky  travesty  f"^ J"®  ^^ja  con- 
Busley  played  the     ^atty  ^^^ar- 
vlnclngly  and  knew  the 
cation.    A  part  that  wouW  be  t 

est  bore  In  l^^^/^^^^Xst  Interesting 
raises  to  one  of  the  mos 
characterizations    In    the    B  ^ 
vaudeville.  .  "nuttiest" 

Jimmy  Lucas    one  o*^*!,*    ^ ..  raved 
comedians  of  the  genus  nut^ 

s-r  pi"    '«» " 

well.  c!i<5ters    billed  as  the 

The  Braggiotti  Sisters,  o  ^^^^.j^g 
headline  act,  were  seen  m  ^^^^ 
act.    The  sisters  are  pretty. 
and  go  a^out  their  task  as 

Strained  .«-h'>°'.g'^'!,°"reason   of  their 
act  is   interesting  b>  reason 

sincerity,  grace  ^^\  f^^;^\^   his  same 
Harry   Burns  retuinea   i  reasons, 
It"ian  dialect  sketch  ^l^^^^'^fl  ^ate 
and  the  performance  ^^^^'^^^J,,. 
and  WUey^Mn^aj^eat^danc^^ 

AT  MAJESTIC 

"Facts  and  Figures,"  a  musical  com- 
edy revue  in  11  scenes,  r>Tece6^^^y 
unusually  entertaining  vaudeville  bill 
the  offering  at  the  Majestic  Theatre 
hls'^tefk"  •i^.c  production  |;e 
iif  T  Tawrence  Weber  and  A\  iiram  H. 
FrledJncU>r  the  firm  that  -cently  pre- 
sented here  the  musical  success  Step 

^  Fr-uiV  A^Burt.  well-know^  In  vaude- 
vine  c ircfes    is  the  featured  comedian^ 
He  appears  in  the  revue  and  alf° 
The  principal  part  in  a  sketch    The  St  b 
ml'ute"     In   the  latter  he  is  assist^" 
by  Mvrtle  Roseaale.    The  audience  en- 
joyed 1"'  skit,  recalling  the  pair  more 
than  a  dozen  times.  i!»^iia 
Mile.  Twinnette  and  Nicholas  eoUa^ 
assisted  by  Edna  Charles  In    L  Or  ent 
'  and  Pierrot  Land,"  appear  .n  a  ploas 
mg  nu.mber.    They  present  one  ot  tne 
best  dancing  acts  on  the  stage. 
■  Two  scenes  in  "Facts  and  Figures 
are  worthy  of  special  'r>ej't'"";^;^:i2, 
"The  Mixed  Jury."  and  the  other  "The 
Dancing  Cafe."    Dances,  I 
bers,  costumes,  etc.,  are  new  and  there 
is  not  a  dull  moment  throughout.  Ppe 
daily  good  work  Is  done  by  Herm  Rose 
Frank  A.  Burt,  Myrtle  Rosedale,  Wally 
Sharpies  and  George  Jinks.  „ 
Other  scenes  In  the  revue  Include  A 
In    Spam,"    burlesquing   a  bull 
Stick  'Em  up,"  a  take-off  on  the 
wave    and    "Fashions  Through 
the  Ages."     In  the  last  named  scene 
several  striking  costumes  are  worn  by 
a  score  or  more  of  mannlklns. 


The  morhers  of  the  older  generation 
now  amused  or  disgusted  by  the  pranks 
of  the  self-appointed  censors  of  npvels; 
the  mothers  before  they  became  wives 
read  "Jane  Eyre"  on. the  sly:  In  their 
bed  chambers  with  locked  doors;  or  to 
the  attic  behind  a  trunk,  as  good  old 
Uncle  Amos  read  the  Police  Gazette  be-  I 
hind  the  barn.  Rhoda  Broughton's  early 
novels  were  considered  by  some  In^moral- 
Before lier  Bulwer  had  been  denounced 

f«,m  the  pulpit.  W«  f '"f""^.^'"J"AUck 
fuss  about  Amalle  Rlves's  '  The  Quick 

and  the  Dead."  R^^^^^ ""ll^errlbie 
shocked  many;  so  ^Id  his  Temi5ie 
Temptation."  Some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  ''^'-^  Xwer 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Two  on  a  Tower_  / 
Will  the  next  generation  smile  at  the 
"suppressions"  of  novels  and  classical 

works  In  1021-227  

INTO  THE  FIRE  j 
An  amiable  bookworm  of  Dijon  named 
Gabriel  Peignot,  published  In  1806  his 
"Critical,  Literary  and  Bibliographic  | 
Dictionary  of  the  Principal  Books  Con- 
■  demned  to  the  Fire,  Suppressed,  or  Cen- 
sured "  This  dictionary  In  two  volumes 
Is,  to  borrow  Horace  Greeley^s  phrase 
mighty  interesting  reading.  Of  course- 
Sany  of  the  books  mentioned  were  cen- 
sured, suppressed  or  t*"--" «^  *°r  ^J^f '! 
expression  o'  heterodox  views  of  relig 
ton  or  for  radical  opinions  concerning 
government.  C.omp^-atlvely  few  offend- 
ed aeainst  "public  morals."  The  chap- 
ter on  Votalre  is  especially  Interesting 
would  one  believe  It?  ''C^^f  "^^^i 

and  "Zadlg"  were  once  proscribed  «i 

burning  at  Oxford  ^^J'^X'J'l 
in  the  days  of  the  revolution  and^e  or- 
matlon.  Froude's  'Nf"'^^'^,  °*  f.f  by 
was  publicly  burned  there  '"18*1^  °^ 
the  authorities  In  the  CoUege  HalL  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  F°°tn°\« 
tnrv"  written  at  Samoa  In  1892  when, 
Samoa  ^as  technically  under  German. 
coTt^l.  appeared  In  the  Tauch"lu  edi- 
tion; was  seized  upon  and  at  once 
bu?ned  by  order  of  the  German  govern- 

'"lo%ar  no  one  has  •ug«f«»t«^,*«  P^^^l 
lio  incineration  of  "The  Mirrors  «t 
Washington,"  or  of  Mr.  Strachers 
"Queen  Victoria,"  yet  ""f "'^ 
persons  may  have  been  shocked  by  the 
Irony,  caUlng  It  bellttlement. 

Mr.  George  P.  B^il^, writes:  "Apro- 
pos of  the  liquor  question  °n  "^«,^'fJ^ 
seas  I  read  recently  a  headline.  Brit- 
annia Wets  the  waves.'  By  that  ^^en- 
vi.i,wii  M  association  oi 
ld;as':Trt%n^riurned  to  Dr.  Evans's; 
column  In  The  Herald. 


AN  INGENIOUS  DEFENCE  ] 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  read  this  in  the  Evening  Transcript: 
"A  brief  commencement  story  Is  told 
about  the  Governor  of  Maine  who, 
while  addressing  the  students  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  said,  Tour  spacious  cann- 
pus  with  its  beautiful  garoage  of 
green'  etc.  Evidently  he  started  to 
liy  -garment,'  then  switched  off  on  to 
•hlrbage,'  but  tlte  combination  that  re- 
suited  was  hardly  a  happy  one 

I  don't  believe  the  above  is  the  right 
explanation  of  the  Governor's  break^ 
!n  the  heat  of  extemporaneous  oratory 
"garbage"  must  have  offered  Itself  to 
hfs  eloquent  fancy  as  a  l<^git.mate  de- 
rivative from  "garb,"  analogous  to  herb- 
age, leafage,  corsage,  etc. 
Lancaster.    J.  C.  i^. 

SARTORIAL  NOTE 

(From  the  Union,  Manchester,  N.  H.) 
WTSARING  APgAKEL^ 


Plaza 
ftght; 
crime 


V»  C/.f***".^^  ^'  r 

fURNlCf-i^IJitSariiJ^i"^^  enough 
to  heat  four  rooma.    lio^       i^"^''  • 
IT'S  THE  CLIMATE 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  teacher  of  my  history  class  who 
has  just  returned  from  Europe,  to  d  us 
"Tbi  more  peasants  that  leave  Italy  the , 
more  births  there  are  In  Italy.  Are 
there  giandits  there,  too?    ^^^^^  \ 


i  Mr 
proud 


TRUCK  OR  SEDAN? 

(From  Shannon  (111.)  Reporter.) 
and  Mrs.   Ernest  Ford  are  the 
parents  of  a  nine-pound  Ford, 
which  arrived  a  few  days  ago.    It  ar  i 

that  the  other  Fonisjxave.  j 
IT  HAD  TO  BE 

The  canoe  scarcely  moved. 
The  man  allowed  his  paddle  to  skim 
the  quiet  surface  of  the  water  as  he 

far  out  into  the  lake. 
The  lazy  thread  of  blue  smoke  from 

disappeared— ghost-like. 

,,  A  star  fell. 


A  bird  HwottB  anil  sang  a  aleepy  little 
story  to  ItH  mate. 
Then — awed  quietude. 

•  •  * 

Suddenly  tho  gld  spoke— 
"This  ain't  half  bad,  la  ItT" 

•  •  * 

He  knocked  the  tobticco  from  his  pipe 
antl  killed  hor. 

BERNARD  OF  KNOX. 

INDIANA'S  REVISED  SONG 

A3  the  Workl  Wags: 

In  view  of  the  sad  case  of  Mrs.  Hazel 
MoNally,  on  trial  In  Hammond,  Ind., 
chrtvged  by  her  husband  of  putting  her 
twin  babies  out  of  the  way;  In  view 
of  the  singular  Tiernan-Poulin  affair 
in  South  Bend,  should  not  the  national 
sotig  of  Indiana  be  changed  In  this 
manner:  I 
Through  the  scandal  lights  the  syca- 
mores are  gleaming. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  far  away." 

No;  IT  WAP  at  PRINCETON.  ILIi. 
th.it  BRYANT  WROTK  "DON  .TUAN." 

(From     the    Northwestern  Christian 
.Advocate) 

Beautiful  Princeton!  Ancient  Prince- 
ton! Conservative  Princeton!  Here's 
where  the  Rock  River  conference,  the 
conference  anchored  In  the  city,  but 
with  an  anchor-line  sufficiently  extend- 
ed to  float  Methodism  all  over  north- 
ern nUnols,  Is  meeting.  Princeton  Is 
ol.ler  than  Chicago,  but  somewhat 
smaller.  Named  Princeton  from  the  early 
founders  who  came  from  eastern  Pres- 
Viyti'rlan  stronghold  of  that  name.  Tra- 
ditions of  the  poet  Brj'ant  cluster.  The 
poet's  mother  and  brothers  he  burled 
here.  One  of  the  largest  greenhouses  In 
the  state  belongs  to  the  Bryant  family, 
and  by  wandering  about  .  under  th« ! 
ancient  elms  and  through  the  quaint 
parks  one  can  easily  Incjin^  to  the 
rumor  that  here  the  poetK  wrote  his 
Evangeline."  ''L.  M.  B. 

"FUND"  OR  "FUN" 

As  the  World  Wags : 
I  notice  the  Inquiry  of  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter   respecting    the   old-time  word 
fund"  or  "fun." 
I  do  not  remember  hearing  the  word 
used  except  as  applied  to  several  mourn- 
ful  looking   buildings   In  "Punkhorn," 
Dennis  on  Cape  Cod,  where  lampblack 
was  made  by  burning  tar  or  resin,  I 
think.    They  were  old-fashioned  people 
down  there,   fi5  years  ago.     I  always 
supposed  the  word  was  "fun,"  judging 
from  their  pronunciation. 

The  dictionary  gives  as  one  definition 
of  "fund" — to  accumulate,  to  store  up. 
As  the  dense  smoke  from  burning  resin 
filled  the  buildings  referred  to,  the  soot 
"accumulated"  '  on  the  walls  and  was 
scraped  off  and  sold  as  lampblack.  Was 
lampblack  made  on  Mill  Hill  in  the  long 
.go?  DANIlil,  WINQ. 

Hl&KhaiB, 

|Mme.  Bridewell,  Contralto, 

—        _       ~-  -  -  . 

Madame  Carrie  Bridewell,  contralto, 
gave  a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  Gordon  Hampson  ac- 
companied her.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Falconlerl,  Vezzosette  e  care; 
Handel.  Dove  sel  amato  bene;  Recll. 
Sul  Fiume;  Resphlgi,  Nebbie;  Recli, 
Bergerette;  Tchaikovsky,  O  jeune  Fille; 
Pierne,  Le  Moulin;  Fourdrain,  La-Bas;^ 
Massenet,  Les  Larmes;  Saint-Saens, 
I^a  Brlse;  Vaughan  Williams,  Silent 
Noon  and  Roadside  Fire;  DunhiU,  The 
Cloths  of  Heaven;  Goodhardt,  A  Fairy 
Went  A-Marketing;  Hampson,  Death; 
F.  Bridge,  Love  Went  A-Riding;  Salnt- 
Saens,  La  Serenite;  Debussy,  Nous 
n'avona  plus  de  malson  and  Fantoches; 
Messager,  Fortunio;  Duparc,  La  Manolr 
de  Rosamonde;  Hampson,  La  Pluie. 

J.In.e.  Bridewell  gave  dramatic  force 
to  Handel's  music,  declaiming  the 
broader  measures  with  dignity  and  show- 
ing her  experience  in  the  opera  house. 
Her  voice  is  well  suited  to  music  of  a 
stately,  slowly  impressive  character, 
and  .so  "Sul  Fiume"  (attributed  on  one 
page  of  the  program  to  Recli,  on  an- 
other to  Resphlgi),  Vaughan  Williams's 
fine  song,  "Silent  Noon,"  and  the  open- 
ing measures  of  Hampson's  "Death," 
were  features  of  her  performance. 
While  she  showed  throughout  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  various  sen- 
timents and  emotions  expressed  by  the 


other  composers,  the  voice  Itself  did 
not  always  bring  her  Intentions  to  full 
fruition.  When  vigor  was  demanded, 
tone  often  lost  quality,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  upper  register  was  forcibly 
employed. 

There  was  a  very  friendly  audience  of 
jgood  size.  P.  H. 

ixORMACK  AT 
f  SYMPHONY  HALL 


Last    night    John  McConnacJc, 
I  tenor,  grave  a  song  recital  to  an  en- 
I  thusiastic  audience  that  filled  every 
'corner  of  Symphony  hall.    He  had 
the  help  of  Edwin   Schneider,  his 
usual   admirable    accompanist,  and 
Rudolph   Bochco,  an  excellent  vio- 
linist, who  playod  two  groups  of  solo 
I  pieces  to  the  great  content  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  McCormack  sang  two  airs  by 
Hanilel,  "O  Sleep."  from  "Semele,"  and 
"l<;njoy  the  Sweet  Elyslan  Oroves," 
from  "Alceste";  two  songs  by  Frank 
Bridge,  "When  You  Are  Old  and  Gray," 
and  "Oh,  That  It  Were  So";  Qranvllle 
EantocU's  "Desolation,"  "To  the  Chil- 
dren," by  Rachmaninoff;  Cesar  Fi-anck's 
"Panis  Angellcus."  with  accompaniment  ; 
for  piano,  violin  and  organ  (Albert  W. 
Snow);  four  Irish  folk  songs  arranged 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  "Oft  in  the  Stilly 
Night,"  Kathleen  O'Moore,"  "If  I  Had  a 
'Knew"  and,  the  "Bard  of  Armagh"; 
Rogers'.<!  "The  Star";  "The  Last  Hour," 
by  Kramer,  and  "Thine  Eyes  Still 
Sh'lned."  by  Mr.  Schneider  himself.  Of  j 
course  there  were  many  encores.  j 

MODEL  FOR  PUPILS  \ 

Slrfce  Mr.  McCormack  has  given  a  i 
good  many  concerts  a  year  for  many 
a  year  In  Boston,  all  of  them,  if  mem- 
ory seirves.  calling  for  the  highest  term.s 
jf  praise,  It  Is  a  yaln  thing  to  try  to 
vary  superlatives.  If  any  living  singer 
can  equal  him  In  the  essentials  of  vocal 
art.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  that 
accomplished  person  will  let  himself  be 
heard  this  winter  In  Boston. 

A  pupil  of  singing,  listening  to  Mr 
McCormack  as  to  a  model,  might  per- 
haps be  warned  against  too  frequent  a 
use  of  light,  almost  falsetto  tone,  at  the 
end  of  a  song:  it  savors  a  little  too  much 
of  sentimentality.  In  all  other  respects, 
however,  Mr.  McCormack  showed  him- 
self a  model  pu^Hs  should  flock  to  hear. 

Particuliirly  notable  last  night  were 
his  deft  attack,  and  his  smooth  legato, 
I  above  all  in  Donaudy's  "O  del  mio 
I  amato  ben,"  the  first  encore,  a  re- ^ 
t  markably  lovely  piece  of  singing.  Han- 
I  del's  coloratura,  from  Mr.  McCor.Tiack, 
I  received  treatment  such  as  few  singers 
'know  how  to  accord  it;  though  sung 
,  un.stressd,  as  the  purely  ornamental 
kind  of  coloratura  should  be  sung,  still 
i  It  sounded  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
— no  mean  feat.  Only  the  program 
\might  have  been  more  interesting; 
■aany  of  the  songs  Mr.  McCormack  had 
\ng  before.  R,  R.  G. 

It  looks  as  If  It  would  be  a  eompara- 

[  tively   peaceful  week   In   the  musical 
world.     As  the  United  States  Marine 
Band,  which  plays  here  this  afternoon 
and  evening.  Is  an  Institution  of  the 
government    at    Washington,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Harding,  it  will  of  course  ] 
not    have    anything    unseemly,    much . 
less  outrageous,  on  its  programs.    The  1 
report  that  Mr.  Harding  at  the  end  of 
his  term  will  become  a  member  of  the 
band   and  thus  renew  his  youth — we 
believe  he  was  onoo  an  accomplished 
virtuoso  on  the  horn— or  was  it  a  slide 
trombone?— has  been  officially  contra- 
dicted. 


A  Bulgarian  violinist,  who  visited 
Boston  as  a  little  girl,  will  fiddle  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Playing  here  in 
private  as  a  child,  she  Interested  a 
number  of  Bostonians,  who  raised  a 
fund  for  her  to  study  in  Europe.  Auer 
was  named  as  her  teacher,  but  he  could 
not  take  her  as  a  pupiL  She  studied 
in  Dresden.  Before  she  returned  to 
this  country  she  played  in  European 
cities  with  success.  Lajst  Monday  she 
gave  a  recital  in  New  York  and  was 
favorably  received. 

Next  week  Mr.  HelfetB  will  fiddle, 
but  he  is  not  given  to  Incendiary 
speeches  on  the  platform.  He  is  a  calm 
and  collected  person.  There  will  be  a 
couple  of  pianists.  Miss  Matherlne  Ba- 
con's program  is  not  alarming,  even  if 
she  does  threaten  to  play  Chopin's  Pre- 
ludes, all  of  them,  one  after  the  other. 
As  for  Mr.  Hutcheson,  he  is  always  se- 
rious. His  recital  a  week  from  Sat- 
urday will  be  devoted  to  the  solemn 
contemplation  of  Bach — Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach, 


At  the  symphony  concerts  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  there 
w^m  be  I  two(  unfamiliar  pieces.  Mr. 
Molselwitsch  will  play  a  piano  concerto 
by  a  Russian  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Nikolai  Nlcolalevitch  Tcherepnin. 
His  name  was  a  terrible  name.  Indeed. 

Being  Tfmothy  Thady  Mulligan; 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of 
punch. 

He'd  not  rest.tlll  he  filled  It  full  again. 
I    The  other  tmfamlli.ir  nie,-«  is  a  Fan- 


tasia by  the  Bngltahman,  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams, on  a  theme  by  old  Thomas  Tallls, 
composed  for  a  psaJter  In  ]5fi7.  This 
tunc  was  described  at  the  time  aJt  one 
that  "doth  rage,  and  roughly  brayth," 
but  this  description  now  seems  Inappro- 
priate, 


There  win  no  perturbation  of  na- 
ture.  even  If  Doris  Knann  and  Nance 
O'Neil  appear  next  Monday  in  plays 
new  to  Boston!  Interesting  women 
both;  Miss  Keane  portraylijg  the  grreat 
Catherine  of  Russia,  described  by  By- 
ron In  a  memorable — but  In  these  days 
of  prying  and  rigid  censorship — un- 
Ju.st.-ibIo  line;  Miss  O'Neil  In  a  play  by 
tho  Spaniard,  Jacinto  Benavente. 

But  Isadora  will  not  disport  herself 
In  Symphony  hall,  put  Mr.  Nahan 
Franke  In  no  embarrassing  position,  and 
rail  against  the  statues  high  up  on  the 
walls. 


WTiy  an  this  fuss  over  Isadora?  Is  It 
not  belated.  When  she  first  visited  Bos- 
ton, in  some  of  her  dances  there  was 
nothing  between  her  thin,  transparent 
robe  and  her  body.  Ah,  my  boy,  she 
was  younger,  and  no  verbal  excuse  or 
defence  was  necessary.  She  might  then 
have  been  likened  to  the  woman  of 
whom  Swinburne  wrote: 
"And  all  her  body  was  more  virtuous 
Than  souls  of  women  fashioned  other- 
wise." 

But  after  a  dancer,  even  when  she  Is 
an  interpreter,  a  classical  interpreter, 
has  passed  her  40th  year,  she,  as  a  rule, 
should  preserve  a  certain  bodily  reti- 
cence. 


The  famous  Marie  Madeline  Gnlmard, 
after  she  had  retired  from  the  stage, 
:  amus«d  friends  at  her  home  by  putting 
a  theatre,  no  bigger  than  a  small  box, 
between  her  legs  on  a  foot-stove.  She 
would  raise  the  curtain,  announce  a 
ballet  In  whidh  she  had  shone  at  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  and  then  imitate 
with  two  fingers  all  the  steps,  hers 
and  those  of  her  predecessors.  Thus 
showing  her  superiority,  she  revived 
triumphs  of  the  past.  i 

The  (juestlon  of  comparattve  or  total 
nudity  on  tho  stage  Is  an  entertaining 
one.  What  we  Buppose<lly  civilized  per- 
sona call  modesty  Is  largely  a  geograph- 
ical and  chronological  matter.  If  the 
Elmpress  Theodora  in  her  early  years 
of  pantomime  did  Incredibly  shocking 
things  on  the  stage  at  Constantinople, 
as  Pocopius  asserted  and  Gibbon  be- 
lieved, she  nevertheless  was  obliged  by 
the  regulations  of  the  tieatra  to  wear  a 
narrow  girdle. 

"The  Black  Crook"  was  denounced 

here  as  a  vilely  Indecent  show;  so  that 
village  deacons  and  good  old  Uncle 
Amos  donned  faSse  whiskers  and  rushed 
,  to  Boston  that  they  mlgbt  snatch  a 
fearful  pleasure  and,  returning  home, , 
have  much  to  talk  about  at  the  store  on 
Saturday  night  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Crackers  and  Cl^eese  CSub.  Today  "The 
Black  Crook"  would  appear  to  be  a 
vestry  show, 

I   

Two  writers  of  high  standing  as 
learned  men,  Dr.  O.  J.  ■  Wltkowski  and' 
L.  Nass,  published  at  Paris  in  1899  a 
copiously  illustrated  volume  of  423  pages: 
"Nudity  In  the  Theatre:  from  Antiquity' 
to  our  Day."  The  subject  has  been 
freely,  at  times  cynically,  discussed  In 
essays  by  Remy  de  Gourmont. 


A  woman,  formerly  a  Hon  tamer  In  a 
circus,  has  been  singing  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum.  If'  she  should  give  a  re- 
cital In  Jordan  hall,  we  assure  her  that 
she  would  receive  the  most  rest)ectful 
attention  of  the  critics. 


Iwlth  Marie  .  .Ine.     ~  ») 

^    "How  shall  i  ,      her— th»t  happy, 

healthy,  bolaif.ioo^  magnetic  coster- 
girl!  How  convey  to  you  that  she  in 
all  Chaucer  meant;  kll  Rabelais  meant; 
all  tho  comic  Khafcospearo  meant;  that 
in  her  splendid  frankness,  her  hearty 
^  laughter,  there  Is  no  touch  of  the  lus- 
^oua,  th«  impurel" 

It  the  secret  agents  and  the  newspa- 
oers  are  not  careful  they  will  turn  Isa- 
dora Into  a  martyr.  As  It  is.  the  recent 
(lurry  in  Boston  has  advertised  her 
nrodlgimisly  throughout  the  country,  so 
that  It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  her  to 
pour  Indignant  words  Into  western  ears. 

If  we  knew  her  address,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  send  her  this  paragraph  from 
■in  article,  "Dress  for  the  Older  Wom- 
an, written  by  a  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

'''^  '^er  women  should  cultivate  any- 
thing in  dress  rather  than  youth  which 
is  not  theirs.  There  are  other  quall- 
lery beauty— even  mys- 

Or  Isadora  might  ponder  the  saying 
a  character  in  Anatoie  France's  "Vie  ^ 
fleur.  '     That    the   only  unpardonab... 
cnmes  are  crimes  aga  nst  beauty,  that 
the  greatest  sin  a  woman  can  commit 


lys- 


is  not  to  be  beautiful.' 


TWENTY-EIGHT   CENTS'  WORTH 

As  the  W6rld  Wags: 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  see-ng  Miss  Duncan  cavort  and 
expose  last  week,  for  1  was  out  of  town, 
in  a  neighboring  city  I  saw  this  ciec- 
'rlc  sign  on  a  moving  picture  theatre:  ■ 
"SAWING  A  WO.MAN  EXPOSED" 
x^ow,  I  am  a  modest,  also  an  econom- 
woMNlT-  ""<'h  shocked 

Th^  JI  '  had  gone  ins.de. 

The  admission  price  was  28  cents 

PEKCV  BEAQREGARD. 


E    THOUGHTS    FROM  CORSICA 

Older  than  the  Medes  and  Persians, 

Prehistoric  as  Stonehenge, 
Choicest  Of  mankind's  diversions 

Is  the  striving  for  revenge. 

.■Jever  let  Justice  miscarry 

As  It  often  has  of  yore 
Whether  Tom  or  Dick  or  Harry 

Wipe  out  each  afft^ont  with  gore. 

Whet  the  carving  knife  whenever 

utterance  and  gesture  fafl 
Practise  dajly,  and  endeavor 

Some  offender  to  impale. 

Quietly  transfix  the  Jogger 
Of  your  elbow  while  you  lunch, 

Perforate  the  end  seat  hogger 
With  a  really  potent  punch. 

^^n^,  officious, 
I    Glibly  takes  yfeur  number  down 
I  Just  one- Jab— 'twill  be  delicious,  ' 
;    Then  ^eed  merrily  to  town. 

!  Fools  may  thus  be  suffered  gladly, 
ThX     •M*'''™  "^'"^  ^  piercing  smile. 
They  will  go  their  ways  more  sadly 
Cease  from  twice  told  tales  awhile. 

In  the  pangs  of  indigestion. 

Never  let  the  doctor  Jook 
At  your  vitals-do  not  question. 

Sl^iply  go  and  stab  the  cook 


It  Is  surprising  how  little  was  writ- 
ten In  American  newspapers  when  the 
death  of  Marie  Lloyd  was  announced, 
although  she  had  visited  the  United 
States.  MK  Hibbert  In  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  said  she  was  the  last 
of  the  great  figures  in  music-hall  his- 
tory, "the  greatest  exponent  within 
modern  memory  of  the  variety  art." 
He  called  her  visit  to  this  cotmtry 
the  most  unhappy  experience  of  her 
career.  She  was  .so  English — one  might 
say  she  was  "the  Incarnation  of  Cock- 
ney genius."  And  so  Toole,  the  idol 
of  London,  failed  in  the  United  States. 

Marie  was  famous  for  putting  "Blue" 
songs  over  the  footlights.  If  she  needed 
any  defence  for  this,  Mr.  W.  R.  Titter- 
ton  wrote  it  long  ago:  "The  Rabelaisian 
Spirit"  in  "Prom  Theatre  to  Music 
Hall."  The  chapter  is  a  remarkable  o»i6 


jhould  your  auction  partner  Jar  you 
By  revoking  or  misdeal, 
1        age  or  sex  debar  you 
From  the  use  of  naked  steel. 

|WT,en  the  cords  of  custom  hamper. 

Chafes  the  halter  of  routine. 
Cut  thebi  both  and  take  a  scamper. 
O'er  fresh  fields  and  pastures  green. 

So  win  life  grow  ever  better. 
Not  perhaps  In  Coue's  way, 
/    But  a  Corslcan  vendetta 

Will  beguile  the  dullest  day 
Manchester.  q  g  .^t 

I  SEA  VILLAINS 

1    As  the  World  Wags- 

■  in^rfablv""!!''  *  ''''''''  carpenter  almost 
cSve'  tL  P^'-t'-^y'^d  as  a  singular 
cove?  The  carpenter  in  "Mohv  Dick" 
ror  example,  presents  a  fearful  spec- 
t>ic.-  as,  gibbeting  aw<,y,  he  files  and 
pol  shes  a  Whale's  bone  In  the  manu- 
facture of  a  leg  for  old  Ahab.  In  "Ooea„ 

Dingle  "Chips,"  the  car;.ent.r  sirVks 
,  his  knife  in  the  Doctor's  ohe.st  And 
iJack  London  in  the   "Sea  AVo f  d" 

scribes  an  artificer  whose  desire  was  tc 

w.l'h-h'^ls  ad^   '"^'"^-^  °^  ^"^^  ^'^^ 

apotheosis   of  what   poor   London   at-  ' 
nZ'^'ll-     ^"^'^  '"^^^'^  °"en  took  tor 
n  tnd  transcendental  n^l°. 

nitudes,  and  yet,  after  reading  Melvilfe 
one  cannot  be  satisfied  with  imitator^ 
^    WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 
W-e  had   not  noticed   (hat   the  shin 
carpenter  m  novels  is  al-vays  a  desDer 

|a  e  v.llain.  Is  the  carpenter  In  <'FouI 
Play"  a  bad  lot?  We  have  not  read 
the  book  for  many  year.s,  but  if  we  ar^ 

;!not  mistaken  some  one  bv,ed  holes  to 


bring  about  the  iroing  down  of  the  ves- 
sel. How  about  the  carpenters  In  Rub- 
f.eira  sea  tales?  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Gros- 
venor,"  which  made  a  sensation,  sorrie 
one  asked  the  captain  of  a  Cunarder 
If  he  had  read  the  novel.  "No,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  don't  take  much  stock  In 
these  sea  stories.  The  captain  Is  always 
a  scoundrel  and  the  third  mate's  a  hero 
and  a  perfect  gentleman." — Ed. 

RATHER  FUSSY 
Aa  the  World  Wags: 

In  Maine  last  summer  from  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  a  »i>mmer  cot- 
tage I  sat,  occasionally  looking  out  to 
sea.  and  reread  "Moby  Dick  "  I  am  a 
summer-porch-whaleman.  And  that  day 
10  miles  off  shore  three  whales  were 
sighted— July  18.  1922. 

This  morning  I  bought  a  copy  of  the 
colored  picture  edition  (at  an  old-time 
price)  and  1  have  a  peity  quarrel  with 
the  publishers.  On  page  62"  we  come 
to  those  fine  last  words,  "Now  small 
fowls  flew  screan^ing  over  the  yet 
vawning  gulf:  a  sullen,  white  surf  beat 
^ga'nst  It.o  steep  sides;  then  all  col- 
lapsed, and  the  great  shroud  of  the  sea^ 
rolled  on  as  it  rolled  5000  years  ago  " 

Directly  on  the  heels  of  this,  without 
space  tor  reflection  or  even  breath - 
tak'ng.  we  read  on.  "Etymology  (sup- 
piled  by  a  late  consumptive  usher  t6  a 
grammar  school).  '  I  have  never  seen  a 
first  edition,  but  here  is  Juxtaposition 
that  strikes  me  as  would  "Words  and 
Music!"  cried  out  as  the  singer  closes 
"Pagllaccl"  with  "the  comedy  ici  end- 
ed.- 

And  there  Is  no  epilogue. 

JOH'N  QUTL/L. 

But  does  "Moby  Dick"  need  illustra- 
tion? W'e  know  of  iio  one  who  could 
do  Justice  to  <::aptaln  Ahab.  Melville's 
portraits  mock  the  artists.  We  believe 
that  in  one  edition  the  "Etymology" 
section  Is  at  the  beginning  of  the  ro- 
mance. The  Epilogue  should  never  be 
omitted.— ^Ed 
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STATIONERY   FOR  POETS 

(Clement  -Wood  In  the  Literary  Review  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post) 
One  word  about  stationery.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  prospective  poet 
must  pay  especial  heed.  More  poems  are 
rejected.  If  we  may  at  times  believe  the 
words  of  editors,  through  the  color  and 
quality  of  stationery  used,  than  through 
any  other  one  cause.  This  detail  comes 
flrst. 

The  favored  tint  of  many  editors  is  a 
creamy  pink,  with  suave  mauve  and 
opalescent  bond  running  It  close  seconds. 
The  stock  should  be  heavy  and  richly 
water-marked.  Envelopes  must  never 
quite  match  the  paper;  exactness  In 
such  matters  adumbrates  a  lack  oi  the 
poet  s  fine  frenzy.  Any  of  these  three 
shades  looks  well  with  the  preferred 
.-olors  of  typewriter  ribbons— a  soft  lav- 
ender for  psychic  verse,  a  poignant  cerise 
for  amatory  lyr  es,  a  bitter  emerald  tor 
sea  chanteys— the  others  suggest  them- 

^"^The  use  of  any  other  variety  of  paper 
'.r  typing  nsures  rejection. 

(Engraved  stationery  is  declasse;  but 
the  street  address,  and  a  two-initialled 
monogram,  should  be  embossed  at  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  sheet. 
!  Austin  Dobson.  we  are  told,  used  a 
disillusioned  mauve  in  his  notepaper.  tt 
well  to  remember  this.  ' 

marineband'^ 

The  Lnited  States  Marine  band, 
Capt,  William  H.  Santelmann  direct- 
ing, gave  two  concerts  in  Synfphony 
hall  yesterday  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boston  Yot^g  Men's  Christian 
Union.  The  band  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  afternoon  as 
■well  as  evening  performance  a  large 
sized  and  appreciative  audience  was 

present.  . 

The  organization  is  known  m  this 
country  as  the  official  band  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  Wa.shlngton.  A  United 
States  marine  band  has  participated  m 
eevry  Inaugural  parade  at  the  capital 
since  ISCl,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
came president. 

40  MUSICIANS 

For  the  last  22  years  the  present  band 
has  been  directed  by  Capt.  Santelmann. 
It  has  also  had  among  Us  conductors 
John  Philip  Sousa,  "the  march  king." 
1  The  band,  made  up  of  about  40  skilled 
I  musicians,  shows  musical  knowledge 
Und  training  of  no  small  degree.  It  is 
I  exceedingly  well  balanced  in  tone  and 
i  practically  every  member  In  the  band  is 

.  soloist. 


I  afternoon  pro-ram  Include.!  Beethtfven's 
"Egmonf  overture.  Lacome  s  bpring 
Mr.rninfe-.  trombone  solo;  "Ecstasy  of 
Spring,"  reiKlored  by  Robert  13^  Clark  j 
composer:  fantasia  ''-""^  .P"'^,^;"' «J 
"Manon  Lescaut."  Tschaikowsl o  s 
"March  Slave,"  The  Blue  Danube  waltz- ] 
e?  and  e.xccrpts  from  Wagners  Lohen- 

^^For  the  evening  the  program  included 
Weber's  "Der  .  Frelschutz"  overture, 
lllmsky  ICorsakoVs  "Hymn  to  the  Sun 
S^™lius  "Finl-mdia,  '  trumpet  solo,  Le 
leva  D'Amour,"  played  by  Principal 
Mustclan  Arthur  S.  Witcomb,  Entrance 
of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla,  from  Wag- 
ner's "The  Rhinegold;"  Rachmaninoff  s 
"Prelude."  Delibes's  "Coppelia"  suite, 
afld  Liszt's  "Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

Eve^  number  was  enthusiastically 
applauded.  The  audiences  were  espe- 
cially generous  to  the  soloists. 

Two    Unfamiliar  Pieces 
Played  —  A  Churchly 
Fantasia  by  Williams 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The   third    program    of    the  Boston 
Symphony    Orchestra,     Mr.  Monteui. 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  hall.    The  program 
was  as  follows:    Mozart,  Symphony  in 
E  flat  major;  Vaughau  Williams.  Fan- 
tasia on  a  Theme  by  Tallis,  for  double 
stringed    orchestra    (first   time  here) 
Tcherepnin.   Concerto   for  piano,  with 
orchestra  (first  time  nere)  ;  Liszt,  Sym-  j 
phonic  Poem  No.   11,   "The  Battle  of 
the  Huns."     Benno  Molseiwitsc)!  was 

the  pianist. 

After  a  sympathetic  performance  of 
Mozart's  symphony,  which  is  character- 
ized in  the  first  two  movements  by  the 
grace,  the  suavity  and  the  tender  melan- 
choly peculiar  to  that  composer;  in  the 
1  Scherzo  and  Finale  by  the  llght-heart- 
'  edness  that  dlfferij  from  the  frank  Jol- 
lity of  Haydn's  lively  movements,  came 
Fantasia   by   Vaughan  Williams, 


the 


which,  composed  for  a  festival  at 
Gloucester.  England,  was  performed 
there  in  the  Cathedral  in  1910. 

Tallis  is  known  to  -js  chiefly  by  a 
hymn  tune  which  bears  his  name,  and 
a  chant  or  two.     Tet  he  was  a  great 
man,  not  only  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion but  In  the  history  of  music.  The 
theme  chosen  by  Williams  for  the  ex- 
ercise  of   his   Inventive   ability   is  one 
of  eight   tunes   written   by   Tallis  for 
Archbishop    Parker's    psalter    In  1567. 
At  the  time  this  tune  was  curiously 
described  as  one  that  rages  and  rough- 
ly braya.     To  modern  ears  It  appears 
stately,  solemn,  sombre,  reminding  one 
of  old   Herew   chants.     The  Fantasia 
preserves    an     ecclesiastical,  character 
throughout,  music  eminently  fitted  for  a 
cathedral,  impressive  In  a  concert  hall. 
Williams   has   shown   marked   skill  In 
his  treatment  of  the  theme,  using  the 
two  bands  of  strings  and  solo  players 
so  as  to  produce  contrasting,  fine  and 
beautiful  effects.    It   is  truly  devotional 
music,  needing  no  words  to  incite  "con- 
templation of  the  first  composer";  de- 
votional, but  not  dull,  not  dlsflg-jred  by 
the    sentimental    passages    which  too 
often    are    found    In    modern  English 
music  for  the  church.   Tet  the  Fantasia 
would   be   still   more   impressive   if  it 
were  a  little  shorter.    M.  Jean-Aubry 
has  well  said  in  his  "Music  and  the  Na- 
tions"   that   the   general   tendency  of 
English  music  is  to  be  too  long.  "It 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  Inoculated  with 
wholly  debatable  ideas  concerning  de- 
velopment."   This  Is  true  even  of  the 
romantic  and  poetic  Arnold  Bai.  Mr. 
Monteui  with  the  players  gave  a  superb 
performance  of  the  Fantasia  which  was 
to  the  glory  of  the  Incomparable  strings.  , 
Tcherepnin's   Concerto  was  awarded 
the  BeUaiev  prize  In  1909.   In  spite  of  Its 
being  a  prize  composition,  it  is  a  virtuoso  i 
piece  for  pianist,   orchestra  and  con- 
ductor, bristling  with  difriculties  for  all 
of  them.    While  it  abounds  In  brilliant  f 
pages,  there  are  pages  of  little  musical 
slgnifiaance,  pages  of  nothing  more  or 
less  than  padding.    The  more  important  | 
sections  are  those  that  are  purely  lyri- 
cal; these  have  genuine  emotional  qual- 
ity and  charm.   In  them  there  is  melodic 
individuality.    There  is  occasionally  in 
the  more  brilliant  pages  a  barbaric  wUd- 
ness  that  is  not  displeasing,  with  instru- 
mentation that  is  at  times  peculiar  and 
effective,  at  other  times  chiefly  singular 
as  in  a  use  of  the  Glockenspiel  with  the 
piano. 

The  performance  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered, If  only  for  the  triumphant 
surmounting  of  difficulties  by  pianist, 
conductor  and  orchestra.  It  has  been 
well  said  of  Mr.  Moiselwitsch  by  a  for- 
eign critic  that  he  has  a  pronounced 
s^se  of  style.  That  is  to  say  In  his 
case  that  he  grasps  and  expresses  the 
style  of  the  composer  whose  music  he 


happens  to  play.  Testerday  his  singing 

of  the  melodic  lines,  his  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  fleetness  in  arabesques,  his 
quiet  authority,  his  musical  feeling 
which  gave  life  to  futile  measures,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  were  as  remark- 
able as  the  vigor  and  the  dash  of  his 
bravura.  And  in  his  performance  he 
was  eloquently  supported  by  Mr.  Monrj 
teux  and  the  orchestra. 

Liszt's  Symphonic  poem,  suggested  by' 
Kaulbach's  mural  painting,  wears  bet- 
ter than  some  of  Liszt's  other  works  in 
this  field.  How  modern  it  is  in  certain 
i  passages!  How  succeeding  compo.^ers 
1  have  profited  by  him- Wagner  espe- 
cially! There  were  times  yesterday 
when  one  thought  the  "Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries" was  to  bo  played  In  full.  Lis/.t 
was  at  work  on  "The  Battle  of  tlie 
Huns'  early  in  1857.  "The  Valkyrie" 
was  completed  in  1856.  Did  the  musical, 
idea  of  strange  doings  in  the  air  oo-  j 
cur  to  both  composers  about  the  same 
time?  The  typical  rhythmic  figure? 
The  spirited  performance  brought  an 
end  to  a  most  interesting  concert. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  to- 
night.    The  progra.m  of  the  concert:? 
next  week  comprises  Brahms's  Fourth 
[]  Symphony;  "Clouds"  and  "The  White 

Peacock."  by  Griffes  (first  time  at  these 
concerts);  Salnt-Saens's  "Animal's  Car-  j 
nival"  (first  time  in  Boston),  and  Glaz- 
ounov's     Symphonic     poem,  "Stenka 
Razln." 

A  deposed  clergyman  In  the  western 
jart  of  this  commonwealth  brought  suit  ^ 
igalnst  the  standing  committee  of  the 
church.   He  objected  to  certain  "humili- 
ating remarks"   that  had  been  made, 
.ibout  him.    One  of  these  remarks  was  , 
that  his  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  shaving  ! 
him.    She  says  that  this  statement  Is 
false. 

Suppose  she  did  shave  her  husband, 
whom  she  no  doubt  had  premised  to 
love,  honor  and  obey.  Suppose  the 
clergyman  was  as  awkward  with  a  razor 
as  Macaulay.  who  was  always  Bf-shing 
his  face.  Or  suppose  that  he  had  a 
I    tremulous  hand.  Was  not  the  wife  loyal 

and  devoted?  t„„„vi„» 
Was  it  not  also  a  mark  of  touching 
confidenco  on  the  part  of  the  clergy- 

"phltarch  m  his  essay  oil  garniUty  tells 
the  following  story;  "Certa  n  ffo^yB^e■ 
gan  to  talk  pretty  freely  in  a  barber  « 
shop  concerning  the  tyranny  o'  ^ 
slus,  that  it  was  as  secure  and  'nex- 
pugnable  as  a  rock  of  adamant.  I  won- 
der, quoth  the  barber,  laughing,  that 
you  should  talk  these  things  before  me 
concerning  Dionysius.  ^^ose  throat  is, 
oTmoRt  every  day  under  my  razor.  Wh  cn 
^currUous  freedom  of  the  barber  being 
rXt'ed  to  the  tyrant,  he  caused  htm 
forthwith  to  be  crucified.  And,  Ind^d 
the  generality  of  barbers  are  a  prating 
generation  of  men;  in  "Sf  P^"^' 
loquacious  praters  '° 
their  shops  and  there  sit  P^^fl'^S-Jj-^™ 
whence  the  barbers  also  learn  an  lu 
habit  of  twattling." 

But  if  this  cleryman's  wife  did 
h»r  husband-we  do  not  doubt  her  word 
"^he   probabl7  kept   silence,  allowing 
i^i'm'to 'Arrange  the  heads  of  Mb  sermon 
or  frame  an  eloquent  P«^°jf'°"^ 
enemy  of  Auber,  the  -mpo  er  s^^that 
his  tunes  came  into  nis  ncau 
was  lathering  his  face. 


CLASS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY 

As  the  Word  Wags: 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  tho«e  who  are 
acquainted  with  tl,e  "fe  an/^^'^^^'^^\°I 
rth\T  whirk'efs'lbote'cr  below  the 
Theets?  Either  mode  is  hazardous  for 
^th^his  foliage  be^o-  ^'^/,,?^«^^:kU 
rt^h  hrb^u\hrot^ye3^wh«n  he 

Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  writes  from 
Beveriy:  "I  am  surprised  that  the 
watch  and  Ward  Society  has  not  taken 
Samuel  Butler's  'The  ^ay  of  AU  Flesb 
into  court  ^oplng  to  prohibit  the^sal.^ 
L^^thft  thf  tl^^:  nrghly  objection- 
abl^  dangerous  _to_the  young. 

A  KILL-JOY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

President  Harding  announces  that  he 
wm  call  congress  in  session  on^Nov^ 

fone^burit's'^^oinr^  «Po"  thanks- 
giving  day  for  ^^^^^^  UAPHAM. 

,'  ..OEAR~SIRS" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

^I?ave  been  asked  to  write  an  ^  cie 
for  a  magazine,  "The  Farmer  s  Wife 
fdon'^know  how  to  begin;  Gentie- 

^^";;rore."""^KrBBOLSTR0P 

ago  Hichard  Gran.  White  no- 
l^s-^orresponde^e  In 


which  Mr.  A.  is  addressed  asj>  U".  bu t 
the  firm  of  A.  B.  &  Co.,  as  (Sentlemen. 
"Now  the  plural  of  Sir  is  Sirs,  and  if 
•gentleman'  has  any  significance  at  all. 
ifougM  not  to  be  made  common  and 
,uncleln  by  being  applied  to  mere  busi- 
!  ness  purposes."  Begin  ^ear  Sirs.  If 
I  the  western  publishers  and  editors  hap- 
■  pei4  to  be  women  they  will  be  flattered. 

—Ed.  

"SACRILEQIOUS  LIKKAH" 
(From  the  New  Tork  ETenlng  Post) 
JEFFERSON  MACAULAY  BROWN, 
a  person  of  most  appropriate  ""rname 
approached   the   dealer   In  ecclesiastic; 

^'"suh.  I  would  like  to  get  som'  sacri- 
legious I'kkah."  ^ 

"Sacrilegious  llquorT  ,^„.i 
"Yaesuh,  fo'  the  sacrilege  we  Is.gwlne] 
10  have  in  owah  church"  | 
"Oh.  I  see.    Tou  mean  sacramental  j 

wine."  „ 
"That's  right,  suh. 

"Well,  what  kind  and  how  mnch  do 
you  want?"  ^.  ,  ,  ,  »v 

"Well.  suh.  Ah've  been  thlnkln^  the 
matter  ovah  pro  and  con.  an"  If  It  s  all 
the  same  to  you.  suh.  I'd  just  as  soon 
have  a  couple  quawts  of  gin. 

A  RECORD  IN  SURGERY 

We  «re  promised  gramophone  accompaniment* 
to  Burglcal  operations. 
Kind  Forceps,  when  your  pincers  curve 
About  a  palpitating  nerve. 

I  pray  you,  gently  wheedle 
My  too  protesting  lungs  with  notes 
Decanted  from  celestial  throats- 
Console  me  with  the  needle  I 

Chlrugeon,  ere  my  brain  you  plug 
With  comatose  and  morphine  drug. 

Distilled  from  eyes  of  Gorgons.  | 
Conjure  some  sweet  orchestral  strain. 
To  steal  away  the  dreaded  pain. 
When  tuning  up  my  organs. 
—A.  W.,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  baby  was  born  to  a  Hungarian  | 
woman  in  mid-air  during  an  aeroplane 
trip  from  Budapest  to  a.nursmg  home 
In  Naples.    What  place  of  birth  will  be 
named  on  the  certificate? 

In  England,  a  few  months  ago.  a  gyp- 
sy woman  gave  birth  to  twins.  How 
were  they  registered?  One  was  born  in 
Wiltshire,  the  other  Ip  Somerset. 

THE  SENTIMENTALIST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  single  maple  sofUy  dropping  lu 
lovely  garments,  from  the  very  top 
first,  in  a  bright  circle  at  Its  feet,  sug- 
gests these  lines  of  Keats: 
"Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  h»lr  she 
frees; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  Jewels  one  by  one; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rusUing  to  her 
luiees.  O.  B.  H. 

AT«rHE  DINNER  TABLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Seerjous  (interested  in  astroTio- 
iTiy) — Does  any  one  here  know  how  old 
the  stars  are? 

Miss  Smart— Mary  Plckford  Is  25. 
Ole  Joecquer — Miss  Seeryous  was  not 
referring  to  the  movies,  but  the  fixed 
stars.  E.  B.  L. 

Cambridge. 

MARK  SALOM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Store  385  Washington  street,  house  36 
West  C^hester  park.  Salom  did  not  live 
'  in  Chester  square.  At  that  time  Chester 
square  was  that  part  of  what  is  now 
Massachusetts  avenue,  running  between 
Shawmut  avenue  and  Tremont  street. 
West  Chester  park  was  that  part  of 
what  is  now  Massachusetts  avenue,  run- 
ning between  Tremont  street  and  Co- 
lumbus avenue.  Salom  lived  at  36  Westi 
Chester  park,  very  near  Columbus  ave- 
nue. The  corner  of  West  Chester-jjark 
and  Columbus  avenue  being  then  num- 
bered 8S.  West  Chester  park  was  nof 
as  "high-toned"  as  Chester  square. 

Washington  street  has  been-  renum- 
bered since  the  time  of  Salom's  bazaar.; 
At  that  time  the  southwest  corner  of 
Washington  street  and  West  street  (now; 
Bigelow.  Kennard  &  Co.),  was  327.  The 
Melodeon,  where  the  Bijou  Theatre  now 
Js,  was  361.  The  Adams  House  was  371, 
hence  Salom  kept  near  the  Adams 
House.  H.  K.  D. 


The  popularity  of  "Shuffle  Along"  Is 
not  surprising.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
ipontanelty  in  the  performance  that  is 
remarkable  when  one  considers  the  long 
run  of  the  play  here  and  in  New  York. 
Seldom  do  we  see  principals  and  chorus 
on  the  stage  so  thoroughly  enjoying 
Ihemselves.  The  chorus  giris  are  singu- 
larly  attraoUve;    neat-ankled,  nimble'. 

not  aggressively  athletic.  Joyous 
«re*tures,  to  be  seen  with  pleasure,  not, 
AS  in  too  mapy  musical  comedies,  with 
compassion.  Has  anything  funnier  than 
the  scene  in  the  grboery  store  or  in  the 


mayor'!  ofrioe  bo«n  brought 
tor  mnny  years?  The  dlepu  ^ 
th«  pArtnera  as  to  the  servlDfr  a  aua- 
totner,  the  working  of  the  cash'  regrUi- 
t»r.  th«  eng-agomont  of  the  cleteotlve, 
which  thrown  each  pai  tnor  Into  a  state 
•f  terror,  the  alarm  of  the  mayor  when 
•  visit  of  the  cht,?f  of  police  Is  an- 
nounced— these  exolto  not  only  honeit 
kiufhter  at  the  time:  the  recollection 
•f  these  scenes  asriln  hrlngB  Inufrhter. 

The  muslo.  too,  la  Joyous.  The  or-  ' 
•hestra  plays  with  groat  gusto,  while 
the  conductor-pianist  Is  n  veritable  art- 
tot.  His  piano  solo,  however,  towards 
the  end  of  the  play,  while  It  serves  to 
display  his  charmlngr  touch  and  mechan- 
ical skin.  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the 
•haracter  of  the  show.  The  bass  .soloist 
•inira  "Old  Black  Joe"  with  exaggerated 
»nd  de.structlve  sentlmentalism.  Many 
ot  us  remember  how  Milt  G.  Barlow 
■ansr  this  song  "In  his  great  Impersona- 
tion of  the  aged  contraband."  The 
melody  Is  one  of  simple  pathos;  It 
•hould  be  sung  simply. 


Rudolph  de  Cordova  contributed  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  Dally  Telegraph  of 
Ijondon  an  article  on  "Negroes  and  the 
Drama." 

.  "^N'hen  so  distinguished  an  actrosa  as 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  paints  her  face 
black  to  Impersonate  a  full-blooded 
■egress  In  'The  Voodoo'  and  a  whole 
company  of  colored  players  forma  the 
promised  attraction  at  one  of  the  West 
•Bd  theatres,  the  association  of  the 
■egro  with  the  drama  la  brought  promi- 
■ently  to  the  notice  of  the  playgoer." 

The  reference  to  the  "comp.any  of  col- 
ored players"  is  to  the  future  appear- 
ance In  London  of  "Shuffle  Along." 

Mr.  de  Cordova  recalls  the  fact  that 
111  the  early  days  Othello,  though  a 
Moor,  was  always  represented  as  being 
Jet  black. 

"The  black  pigment  used  for  the  make 
wp  often  produced  disastrous  results. 
Thus,  It  is  recorded  that  when  Stephen 
Kemble  played  Othello  with  Mise  Satch- 
«11  as  Desdemona,  he  kissed  her  in  the 
last  act  before  smothering-  her,  and  left 
an  ugly  patch  of  soot  upon  her  cheek — 
an  -unrehearsed  effect  which  probably 
caused  considerable  laughter.  This  ten- 
dency of  Othello  to  make  Desdemona 
"begrimed  and  black,'  to  uae  his  own 
words,  continued  until  modern  times, 
for  Miss  Ellen  Terry  states  In  her  mem- 
oirs that  when  she  played  the  part  at 
the  Lyceum  with  Henry  Irving,  he  had 
leift  a  great  deal  of  his  make-Up  on  her 
by  the  time  the  final  curtain  came  down. 
This  was  the  direct  opposite  to  what 
happened  when  she  played  Desdemona 
the  following  week  with  the  great  Amer- 
ican actor,  EJdwln  Booth,  as  Othello. 
TJarly  In  the  rehearsals  he  reassured  her 
by  telling  het  that,  whenever  he  touched 
her,  he  would  always  have  a  piece  of 
drapery  In  his  hand  so  that  none  of  the 

) paint  should  soil  her.  There  was  One 
a.otor  who  never,  needed  the  artificial 
darkening  of  his  complexion  wh^n  he 
played  this  part,  for  he  had  colored 
blood  In  him.  This  was  Ira  Aldrldge,  an 
actor  of  some  repute,  who  was  thus  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  enthusiastlp 
actor  who  blacked  himself  all  over  when 
he  played  Othello." 

Shakespeare  brought  on  the  stage  The 
Prince  of  Morocco  ("Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice") and  Aaron  ("Titus  Ajidronicus"), 
If  Shakespeare  wrote  the  latter  play; 
but  Mra.  Aphra  Behn  did  muoh  more 
for  the  colored  race. 

"Largely  out  of  her  own  personal  ex- 
perience she  wrote  the  famous  novel 
'Oroonoko,'  which  was  dramatized  by 
Southerne,  and  furnished  a  number  of 
famous  tragic  actors  with  a  great  part. 
In  writing  this  play  Southerne  permitted 
himself  certain  notable  variations  from 
the  novel,  for  he  made  Oroonoko,  who 
was  really  put  to  death  in  the  crudest 
manner,  kill  fllrst  the  Governor  and 
then  htaaself,  while  he  Introduced  a 
comic  underplot,  notable  alike  for  Its 
indelicacy  and  Its  comic  force. 

"  'Oroonoko'  Is  doubly  interesting  be- 
cause In  the  second  character,  Aboan, 
Garrick  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  as  'under  the  disguise  of  a 
black  countenance  he  hoped  to  escape 
being  knqjvn,  should  It  be  his  misfor- 
tune not  to  please,'  according  to  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  chronicler.  He 
was  followed  as  Aboan  by  Quin  and 
Charles  Kemble,  while  later  he  played 
Oroonoko  himself,  a  part  on  which  Mrs 
Behn  lavlshefl  every  physical  charm. 

"So  fine  an  opportunity  as  that  af- 
forded by  this  play  was  naturally  not 
lost  by  Ira  Aldrldge,  who,  had  he 
known  It,  might  well  have  altered 
Browning's  famous  lines  to  : 

■"And  Ira  Aldrldge,  actor  of  plays. 
Here's  a  subject  made  to  your  hand  ' 
"Like  some  of  the  actors  of  our  own 
time,  he  often  wrote  his  own  plays  ,  not- 
able among  them  being  'The  Black' Doc- 
tor,' in  whloh  he  appeared  In  the  name 
part. 

"The  negro  characters  in  many  of  the 
early  plays  are  scarcely  likely  to  be 
known  except  to  oloae  students  of  the 


111.  auen, "tor  in.stnuri  ,  are  Cul) 
iliig.  Lord  Nooble's  bliick  foot.u 
.Modern  Pirates,'  and  Mora,  tlic 
ac«ro  girl,  in  'The  Death  of  Capt,  Faulk- 
ner," a  spectacular  muelcal  play  of  the 
18th  century.  In  which  an  engagement 
between  an  E)ngllsh  and  a  French 
frigate  occurs  at  the  back  of  the  steige, 
off  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  on 
which  the  action  takes  place.  Negrroos 
are  not  unknown  In  modern  musical 
plays,  witness  Musrouf  In  'Oirofle-Olrofla' 
and  all  the  characters  In  'In  Dahomy,' 
an  American  musical  comedy  seen  some 
years  ago  at  the  West  end,  and  made 
nntnble  by  the  skill  of  two  colored  com- 
edians, Messrs.  Williams  and  Walker,  | 
and  the  dancing  of  Mrs.  Walker,  an  ex-  , 
C'CtlinKl'.  gniccful  woman." 

Liady  Toazlo  and  Lady  SneeriveU  are 
attended  by  negro  pagcsj  so  Peg  Wof- 
fington  In  "Masks  and  Faces,"  vlsltlnrr 
Triplet  in  his  garret,  sends  her  black 
pu!;e  for  food. 

"Among  other  plays  in  whicn  crlorcd ' 
people  appear  may  be  mentioned  'The 
Refugee,'  by  Young,  the  author  of 
•Night  Thoughts,'  'The  Wrong  Box,' 
by  Ixichard  Brlnsley  Peake,  produced  in 
1836;  'Tho  Lady  and  the  Dovll,'  'The 
Hour  and  the  Man,'  'The  Octoroon,' 
by  the  brilliant  and  prolific  Dion  Bou- 
clcault. 

The  most  famous  play  In  whloh  ne- 
groes appear  Is  undoubtedly  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  which  is  well  known  to 
our  own  public.  .  .  .  Judging  by 
modern  examples  of  negro  aoung  in 
London,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Eng- 
lish ones  were  able  to  give  a  real  Im- 
rersonatlon  of  the  negro  character  and 
the  dialect. 

"The  last  negro  seen  in  a  West-end 
theatre  was  the  servant  In  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh's  production  of  'MI3S  Nell  o' 
New  Orleans." 

"Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  has  made 
great  use  of  negro  characters  In  his 
typical  American  plays  like  'Alabama,' 
in  which  the  late  E.  S  Willard  used  to 
act.  These  are  rarely  played  by  col- 
ored people,  for  there  are  certain  white 
American  actors  and  actresses  who 
have  specialized  in  the  negro  character 
— should  one  call  it  the  'black  art?" — 
and  their  services  are  always  m  de- 
mand when  a  play  calls  for  a  'colored 
lady  or  .gentleman'  as  the  blacks  de- 
light to  designate  themselves." 

Mr.  de  Cordova  of  course  speaks  only 
of  ulays  In  England.  Has  any  one  com- 
piled a  list  of  negro  parts  In  American 
plays?  It  would  be  a  laborious,  prob- 
ably a  thankless,  task. ' 

AN  OLD,  OLD  TUNE 

(For  The  Sunday  Herald) 
The  swarthy,  shabby  performers  three. 
On  board  (he  steamer  that  lazy  day. 
Played  music  saccharine,  brisk  or  gay. 
To  cheer  our  progress  on  summer  sea. 
The  public  Interest  seemed  but  mild. 
Dull  sloth  pervaded  the  afternoon. 
Till  all  at  once  came  an  old,  old  tune, 
And  everybody  chirked  up  and  smiled. 

] 

Forgotten  lately,  I  knew  It  well. 
It  took  me  backward  full  fifty  years. 
It  brought  no  sorrow,  provoked  no  tears. 
It  had  no  story  of  love  to  tell; 
Of  deed  heroic  on  land  or  sea; 
No  wall  for  Mammy  or  Dixieland;  , 
No  march  suggestive  of  brazen  band. 
Or   fervid   praise   of   the   Land  that's 
Free. 


■,ity  that  perhaps  It  wa.n  >.)ily  11  •    .  I 
it,  following  the  death  of  H.  O.  Tu<  k- 
_  ,  only  a  very  brief  obituary  notloo 
appeared  In  the  newspapers.  Unfjues- 
tlonably,  he  himself  would  have  pre- 
ferred It  that  way*!  yet  it  may  be  In- 
teresting to  a  great  many  to  know  a 
little  more  about  the  part  he  played  In 
the  musical  life  of  Boston,  beyond  the 
facts    that    he   was   accompanist  and 
organist  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety for  66  years  and  In  charge  of  the 
music  department  at  Wheaton  college, 
Norton,  Mass.,  for  45  years.    His  at- 
tendance at  rehearsals  and  concerts  of 
Bo.ston's    oldest    sinking  organization 
over  so  great  a  period  was  indicative 
of  his  strong  attachment  to  It  and  hi* 
belief  in  the  value  of  his  work  toward 
the  uDbulldlng  of  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  good  music  In 
this  city.    It  was  another  manifestation 
of  this  feeling  which   led  him  to  in- 
augurate the  Chickering  Chamber  con-  j 
certs  some  years  ago,  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  seasons  attained  a  great  amount  I 
of  popularity.  Leading  Instrumental  and 
vocal  artists  appeared  In  these  concerts 
given  at  popular  prices  before  large  au- 
diences.    An  equally  Interesting  aspect 
of  his  devotion  to  the  Idea  of  spread- 
ing a  wider  knowledge  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  fine  music  led  him  to  or-  1 
ganlze  the  Boston  Singing  Club  in  1901. 
For  many  years  he  gave  to  that  organ-  j 
Izatlon   unsparingly  of    his   time    and  j 
money.    At  various  times  he  was  the  1 
moving  spirit  in  concerts  of  a  high  or- 
der, among  them  a  series  of  five  at  | 
which     Franck's     "Beatitudes"  was 
given.    In  1878  he  waa  associated  with  | 
Charles  A.  Ellis  In  the  direction  of  thfe  | 
Bumatead  Hall  concerts.  j 
Mr.  Tucker  began  to  study  the  piano  I 
at  the  age  of  11  under  Mrs.  Carl  Zer-  | 
rahn.    Ho  continued  with  B.  J.  Lang,  j 
At  the  age  of  17  Mr.  Tucker  was  one  of  \ 
a  party  taken  abroad  by  Mr.  Lang, 
and  he  remained  In  Europe  for  over  a 
year  studying  with  .the  leading  German 
and  French  pianists.    Shortly  after  his 
return  he  made  his  first  appearance  In 
Boston  as  a  soloist  with  an  orchestra 
at  concerts  given  by  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association  and    a    short  time 
thereafter  appeared  on  three  occasions 
as  the  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  It  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henschel.    Mr.  Tucker 
also  appeared  with  the  orchestra  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Nlklsch  and  Mr. 
Gerlcke. 

Always   modest  /and   unassuming,  a 
typical  New  England  gentlemen,  whose 
broad  interests  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  musical  world  In  which  he 
1  lived,    he   numbered   among   his  close 
'  friends  many  of  the  members  of  Bos- 
ton's oldest  families  who  knew  and  ap- 
preciated the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made  for  the  cause  of  musical 
development  in  Boston.    In  recent  years 
It  was  his  custom  annually  to  gather 
the  former   members    of   the  Boston 
Singing  Club  at  the  rooms  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association  for  a  soclajl 
evening.    The  two  or  three  hours  spent 
;  In  listening  to  an  excellent  musical  pro- 
gram,  interspersed  with  Informal  talks, 
I  embodying  some  of  Mr.   Tucker's  In- 
tensely Interesting  reminiscences,  were 
always  eagerly  looked  forward  to. 

X.  X.  X. 


FHID.VT— .■^ymnhony  h«ll.  2:8<l  I'  M.  rottri:i 
Boston  S.vriii>hony  Orohestrs  nutii-mt.  If- 
Mojiteux.  conductor.    See  «y<'^lul  notice. 

SATURriAy^ordm  hall.  SrW  P.  .M  - 
HutchOBon,  nlonlet.  AllBai.'li  i.rwram.  KBK, 
llsti  Sultti.  G  minor;  FIth  I'reliidea  aijl 
irniruse  fiom  "TLo  Well  Tempered  CUTI 
chord":  (Part  11.  N'o.  t'^;  Part  I,  No«.  21. 
8,  8;  Part  II.  No.  9).  The  Italian  Oncertij. 
Four  Invention*,  E  minor.  C  major,  V 
major,    r   minor.    Chromatic    Fantasy  and 

•  ^  Sj'mphony  hall.  6:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of 
I  Frtilay'e  Symphony  concart,  Mr.  Monterax, 
I  conductor. 

"They  are  all  persons  of  elegant  man-  j 

ners  and  spotless  reputations:  they  | 
seem  to  welcome  my  visits,  and  they 
listen  to  my  anecdotes  with  unflinching 
attention.  I  have  only  one  grievance 
against  them:  they  will  keep  In  their 
houses  mawkish 'books  full  of  stale  epi- 
thets, which,  when  I  only  seem  to  smell 
their  proximity,  produce  In  me  a  slight 
feeling  of  nausea. 

"There  are  people,  I  believe,  who  are 
affected  In  this  way  by  the  presence  of 
cats." 


And  yet  the  tune  was  a  simple  thing. 
The  sort  one  never  can  quite  forget. 
Sedate  grandparents  remember  yet 
Its  reeling,   rollicking,   rowdy  swing. 
One  man  looked  up  with  a  puzzled  air. 
And  seeing  everywhere  smiles  appear. 
Exclaimed,  "The  Son  of  a  Gamboller!" 
For  that's  the  song  they  were  playing 
there. 

"Come  buy  my  humble  ditties,  from 

town  to  town  I  steer. 
Like  every  other  good  fellow  I  like  my 

lager  beer. 
Like  every  other  good  fellow  I  take  my 

whiskey  clear. 
A  rambling  rake  of  poverty,  the  son^of 

a  gamboller." 

But  why  should  such  a  refrain  cause 
glee 

To  staid,  respectable  folk  like  me? 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY. 

There  are  variants  of  this  old  song 
which   was   originally   of   a  decidedly 
Rabelaisian  character.     We  heardjthe 
quoted  verse  as  follows  In  the  careless 
days  of  long  ago. 

"Come  join  my  humble  ditty"  tmemory 
falls) 

"Like   every  honest  feUow  I  like  my 

lager  beer. 
Like   every  honest   fellow   I   take  my 

whiskey  clear, 
I'm  a  rambling  rake  of  poverty  and  the 

son  of  a  gamboller." 

H.  M.  TUCKER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  S\lnday  Herald: 

Boston  has  always  been  so  well  pro- 
viled  vrlth  men  and  women  of  musical 


Up  In  the  Nortli  they  are  telling  a 
story  of  two  of  our  foremost  musical 
conductors — Sir  Landon  Ronald  and  Mr. 
Julius  Harrison — ^whlch.  If  not  true,  de- 
serves to  be.  They  were  staying  In 
Scotland,  and  Sir  Landon  one  evening 
pressed  Mr.  Harrison  to  make  a  fourth 
at  bridge.  He  consented,  but  besides 
being  less  a  bridge  expert  than  some, 
he  had  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  he 
must  catch  a  midnight  train  south. 
When  It  became  time  for  Mr.  Harrison 
to  rise  and  say  "Adieu."  Sir  Landon 
Ronald  remarked,  "Julius,  you  are  a  fine 
conductor  but  a  very  poor  bridge  play- 
er," to  which  came  the  smiling  es^  con- 
clusive retort,  "Ronald,  you  play  bridge 
magnificently." — ^London  Dally  Chron- 
icle. 


Toscanlni  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  as  a  conductor  (at  a 
Royal  Philharmonic  concert)  on  Feb.  22. 

Landon  Ronald  has  written  his 
memoirs:  "Variations  on  a  Personal 
Theme."  London,  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton;  10s.  6d.  net. 


SMUG  PLATITUDES 

Years  ago  young  men  were  recom- 
mended to  read  Samuel  Smiles'a  "Self- 
Help"  and  shape  their  lives  by  It. 
Bound  In  blue  calf,  it  was  considered  an 
appropriate  gift  book.  It  was  a  smug 
book.  Inculcating  the  moral  that  It  pays 
to  be  good,  a  statement  that  in  these 
days  as  In  the  sixties  might  be  contra- 
dicted If  the  reward  of  goodness  Is  held 
to  be  worldly  success  and  happiness. 
"Self-Help"  was  widely  circulated;  even 
quoted. 

Today  we  have  Lord  Rlddell's  "Some 
1  Things  That  Matter." 

The  noble  lord  declares  solemnly  that 
"the  most  important  thing  in  life  is 
I  good  judgment  ...  There  are  many 
habits  that  are  not  quite  good  which 
are  very  pleasant.  For  example,  smok- 
ing. P'robably  most  people  would  be' 
better  If  they  did  not  smoke,  but  those 
addicted  to  the  habit  generally  consider 
the  resulting  pleasure  outweighs,  the 
disadvantage." 
Advice  to  public  speakers:  "It  Is 
,  perhaps  important  to  observe  that, 
apart  from  elocution,  a  knowledge  of' 
grammar  and  pronunciation  is  essential 
for  any  person  who  speaks  In  public — . 
that  Is  to  say,  he  must' speak  gram- 
matically, whether  he  understands 
grammatical  rules  or  not,  and  must 
pronounce  his  words  correctly."'. 

Discussing  Lord  Riddle's  book  and 
one  of  a  similar  nature  by  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  a  London  reviewer  remarks: 

"It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  read  these 
books  and  to  be  conscious  that  one  Is 
no  longer  younii  enough  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  them,  to  realize  that  even 
Lord  Beaverbrook  will  never  teach  one 
to  succeed,  or  Lord  Riddell  to  speak,  to 
read,  or  to  reason.  .  .  .  May  It  not  be 
that  the  secret  of  real  success  consists 
In  never  saying  anything  which  Is  not 
perfectly  obvious  to  everyone  before  you 
have  said  It?" 


Mme.  Melba  Is  In  India,  but  she  does 
not  Intend  to  sing  there. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall.  3:80  P.  M.  Jaschs 
Helfetz,  violinist.    See  special  notice. 

St.  Jamee  Theatre.  3:60  P.  M.  Second 
concert  of  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  MoUenhaoer.  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

MOND.AT— Jordan  hall.  8  P.  SI.  Katherlnp 
Bacon,  a  ytmag  Kngllsh  pianist,  now  touring 
In  thU  country.  BacU-ilszt  Fantasia  and 
Fuguo.  G  minor;  Gbopln,  24  Preludes:  S^'hu- 
hert-Llsrt.  Aut  dem  Wasser  zu  singsn.  Hark. 
Hark  the  L«Tk,  the  Erl  King:  Debussy, 
Paitodes,  tia  Soiree  daiie  Grenade,  Jardlns 
sous  la  plnlo:  Salnt-Saenfi.  Etude  in  the 
form  of  a  -wait*. 


SCENTLESS  GARDENS 

The  Manchester  Guardian  bewails  the 
fact  that  the  old  English  blossoms  are 
not  what  they  were;  they  are  losing 
scent  and  fragrance,  for  specialists  by 
concentrating  on  color  have  robbed  | 
some  of  their  varieties  of  the  scent  that  | 
belonged  to  the  parent  flowers.  The  1 
Guardian  hopes  that  scent,  not  color, 
will  be  the  new  aim  of  the  hortlculTur- 
ist.  "The  one  endeavor  In  specializa- 
tion is  almost  certainly  as  achievable 
as  the  other,  as  Is  sho-i^n  by  the  case  of 
the  Americm  carnation,  which  first 
came  here  without  a  scent  and  was 
equipped  with  one  by  the  aid  of  the 
sweeter  carnation  of  our  English 
\  borders." 

Now  there  are  famous  gardens — the 
one  in  the  Odyssey,  those  in  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  An- 
,  drew  Marvell's.  Swinburne's  "Forsaken 
'  Garden,"  Bacon's  idea  of  a  garden. 
Dearer  to  us  is  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
den In  our  little  village,  with  bachelor 
buttons  and  .sweet  Williams,  with  the 
paths  trimmed  with  box,  and  in  the 
middle  a  summer  house  with  slugs  un- 
der the  seats  and  near  by  a  movable 
garden  pump. 

MY  GARDEN 

I  have  a  secret  garden. 
Where  flowers  bloom  at  night 

And  languish  In  the  daytime. 
Too  tender  for  the  light. 


So  sensitive  they  cannot  live 

Beneath  the  glare  of  noon, 
.A.nd  dare  but  drink  the  tears  of  dew 

That  trickle  from  the  moon. 

The  flowers  in  my  garden 

Nor  seed  nor  fruit  they  bear. 

But  filmy  blooms  and  rare  perfumes. 
Exotic  as  the  air. 

They  are  but  ghosts,  those  blossoms 

That  lave  in  tears  of  dew. 
But  with  what  dreams  the  garden  teems 

And  memories  of  you! 

EOLt:S 
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noble  chaconne,  the  tombra  beauty  of 
whose  opening  meaaures  she  admirably 
set  forth. 

Miss  Slmeon<|(ra  must  also  eon<Je8cend 
to  toy  with  trifles — at  least  she  must  eo 
long  as  audlpnces  hold  to  their  present 
taste.  Sh  •  was  ready,  to  be  sure,  wltti 
her  trifles  yesterday,  and  better,  more 
novel  ones  than  most  violinists  find.  But. 
she  did  not  "toy"  with  them  ;  she  played 
ih^m  grimly,  like  a  Job  to  be  got  out 
of  the  way.  A  pity,  if  she  chooses 
play  them  at  all. 
This  younff  violinist  has  much  at  her 


"BAREFOOTED"  LACHLAN 

18  the  World  Wags:  ' 
In  an  Issue  of  The  Herald  la.st  month 
tead  an  account  of  a  mad  Pitcalrn  Isl- 
mder  who  makes  extensive  swimming 
trips  between  widely  separated  Islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  The  story 
recalled  to  me  the  record  of  Barefooted 
Lachlan  in  Norman  Macleod's  "Keral- 

niscences  of  a  Highland  Parish"— a  par-  0^^^"^ '^.le'viaent  Intelligence.  what 
Ish  on  the  coast  of  ^rplesh ire.  where  ^  non-vlollnlst  a  fine  technique, 

Macleod  s  people  lived  for  gc-neratlons.         ^^^rect  ear,  and  a  vigor  that  enables 

••Another  parish  worthy  was  famous  >       ^  • 
as  a  swimmer.  H^'^'''   J'h™  bit  s  ,i  h«r  advantage  Mis.  Simeonova  might 
water,  and  alarmed  ">°J«J,^.X?ous  ob"  »  °'  phrsslng.  a 

crew,  who  perceived  a  "'Jster  °^  warmer  sheen  to  her  tones,  a  brighter 
3ect-lt  might  be  the  ^ea  "r^ent-a  m^^  ^„ 

or  two  from  shore.  "o^^^PPf,^'^.'"!  .^^er  U^'^d  charm.  To  advise  a  person  con- 
large  seal  and  ^f^'"  sclously  to  aoqulre  charm  sound,  silly, 

to  foam  with  eambols  like  those  of  ai  ^ireetlon.  nevertheless,  an  effort 

much  larger  animal.     The>  cautiously 
drew  near,  and  saw  with  wonder  what         ^o  muen. 
seemed  to  be  the  body  of  a  human  be 
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ing  floating  on  the  surfac  e  of  the  water. 
With  greatest  caution  an  oar  was  slowly 
moved  toward  it;  but  Just  as  the  sup- 
posed dead  body  was  touched,  the  eyes, 
hitherto  shut.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
■ntended  deception,  would  suddenly  open, 
and  with  a  loud  shout  and  laugh  Lach- 
lan  would  attempt  to  seize  the  oar,  to 
the  terror  and  astonishment  of  those 
who  were  Ignorant  of  his  fancies.  The 
belief  in  his  swimming  powers— which, 
in  truth,  were  wonderful— became  so 
exaggerated  that  his  friends,  even  when 
out  of  sight  of  land,  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  have  been  hailed  and 
boarded  by  him." 

Lachlan,  who  went  about  In  a  tat- 
tered shirt  and  a  kilt,  was  Hnally  board- 
ed by  law  In  a  Glasgow  institution, 
where  he  died  In  a  few  weeks,  deprived 
of  his  freedom  among  the  winds  and 
waves  of  ocean.        JAMES  DUGUID. 

Gloucester. 

IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 

(.From  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.) 
In  the  period  through  which  we  are 
passing  life  Is  lived  at  such  an  exhaust- 
ing rate  that  punctuation  has  taken  its 
place  beside  the  dodo  and  the  toddle,  as 
a  thing  of  the  day  before  yesterday. 
.Modern  radicals  decry  even  the  capital. 
The  Shakespeare  of  the  future  will  write: 

to  be  or  not  to  be  that 

Is  the 


whether  'tis  nobler  in  the 
oh  my  beautiful  mind  to 
suffer  the  slings  and 
arrows 

of  outrageous  fortune  or  to 
take  arms 

against  a  sea  of 
TROUBLES 
and  by  opposing 
end  them 
to  sleep 

perchance 
to  dream  read  freud  and  jung 
and  adler 
crape 


We  jegret  io  say  that  the  newspapers 
of  Chicago  are  not  treating  Miss  IsaSera 
Duncan  with  due  t-espeet:  When  she 
«el4  a  repwrtef  of  the  Herald-Examiner 
that  everj^  ene  knew  the  garments  she  | 
wears—"*  hayen't  even  allowed  eae  of 
thera  to  be  Washed  In  nearly  20  years, 
Ask  my  maid."  The  Tribune,  quoting 
this  statement,  headed  it'  "One  Quesfr- 
Black,  Gray  of  Red?'' 

When  H  was  announced  that  she 
would  dancs  "accompanied  by  the  Sym- 
phony orchestrA,  Modest  Altschuler, 
conductor,"  this  wheeze  appeared!  "We 
hope  he  Is,  but  after  what ^  we've  heard 
—well,  we  have  our  doubts. 

Miss  Duncan  said  that  she  had  been 
wearing  her  costume  Ut  20  years.  It 
is  net  that  Boston  objected  to  your 
costume  because  you  have  worn  it 
years,  but  rather  that  It  is  the  one  you 
have  been  wearing  for  nearly  40  years. 

Thus  do  the  Philistines  and  the  irrev- 
erent make  mock  o£  the  apostle  of  un- 
abashed art  and  the  naked  truth, 

THOUGHTFUL  TRAVELERS 

;  As  the  World  Wags!. 

That  Instinctive  kindliness  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  true  aristocrat 
impels  one  when  away  from  home  to 
remember  absent  friends  In  some  tangl 
ble  manner.  One  of  the  least  expensive 
ways  Is  to  send  picture  postcards, 
Homestaying  folk  are  ever  keenly  in- 
terested  in  scenes  from  other  lands,  and 
Ly  the  exercise  of  a  little  assiduity  one 
may  obtain  cards  that  by  their  exaum.  e 
^o!or  effects  are  a  delicate  and  subtle 
compliment  to  the  taste  of  the  recipient, 
r  personal  touch  is  added  by  In-cribmg 
across  either  slde-"Having  a  wonder- 
ful time.   Wish  Xou^ere^her^^^^^_ 


the  eiJly'  au>^  oi  uoy  cnon-s  -.v-uii 
vested  choir  ssas  taken  from  Wusluns 
ton,  D.  C.  to  a  parish  In  the  diocese 

Maryland  on  the  o'^^'*^'""  'I'^il'ii 
tlon  of  a  new  rector,  or  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  I  forget  «^hlch 

But  I  do  remember  vividly  me 
bifhon's  report  of  the  affair  as  rendered 
fn  the  foca  paper  with  juvenile  magni- 
loaua'nce  prob!bly  by  the  editor^B  so- 
•"The  day  dawned  bright  and  cheeilui 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  bishop 
clere-y  and  choir  assembled  at  the  lec 
tinfanrproceeded  to  chur^,"^ 1 
emn  procession,  all  robed  m  their  gar 

""^'rlunton.     WALTER  J.  CLEMSON. 

A  GENTEEL  EUPHEMISM  | 

Garbage.  As  now  used  In  this  coun- 
try  a  supposedly  PoUte  ^'o^^  /°' i 
"swlU."  "Swill"  it  was  m  our  little- 
village  in  the  sixties.  "Garbage"  meant 
at  first  the  offal  of  an  animal  us«d  foi 
food,  especially  the  entrails;  rarely,  the 
entrails  of  a  man.  (Thus  Borrow  ir, 
th,.  "Biale  In  Spain  '  speaks  of  carrier. 
luUurTs' disputing  ^vith  the  ™  th; 
garbage.)     A  cent-V  later  garbage^ 

l'?eV°v  """a  el  (159?)  Nash  applio. 
the  word  to  worthless  literary  matter 
wt  find  Miss  Braddon  in  one  of  he 
Novels  saying:    "..ny _^garbage   is  fooc 

'"^.^^^whrlrly  in'che  17th  century 

^o^'thr  officer  -f  the  royal  kitchen  in 
was  the  omcer  '-i  nr^nltrv 
England  who  had  charge  of  the  poultry 
called  a  sergeant  garbager? 


they  kno-.v.  Complete  iibsence  of  man- 
nerism and  strict  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness at  hand  certainly  seem  to  work 
■well  In  Ileifetz's  case  and  he  has  the 
sense  to  hold  to  It.  Without  Impassioned 
motions  of  the  body,  exaggerated  manip- 
ulation of  his  bow  arm  or  tossing  of 
the  head  he  accomplishes  results  that 
might  well  be  envied  by  many  who  do 
those  objectionable  things.  Incidentally 
there  Is  nothing  to  detract  from  his 
Clearness  of  tone  and  smoothness  of  per- 
formance.. 

As  to  hlB  playing  there  Is  little  that 
need  be  said.     His  work  delights  the 
layman,  the  student  and  the  teacher. 
Tew  know  enough  about  the  violin  to 
4nd  fault  with  his  technique.    To  stu- 
lent  and  teacher  It  seems  to  be  as  near- 
■  ly  perfect  as  the  human  machine  can 
accomplish.    Though  outwardly  Helfetz  1] 
is  ever  calm,  regardless  of  (he  demands  1 
of  the  music  he  is  playing,  the  music  It- 
self lacks  neither  warmth,  vigor  nor  ex-  f 
presslon. 

Samuel  ChatzlnofI  accompanied  with 
ability.  

I  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
^     GIVES  SECOND  CONCERT 

Th«  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
the  second  concert  of  Its  season  yester- 
day afternbon  at  the  St.  James  Theatre. 
Emll  MoUenhauer  conducting,  with  Paul 
Akin  at  the  piano.  The  Pfoeran^  waa 
"Donna  Diana."  Reznlcek:  "Finlandla 
Op  26  No.  7;  Concerto  for  pianoforte 
No  2  In  F  minor;  symphony  In  G  minor. 
No'  40.  Mozart  and  Dale's  "Rhapsodie. 
The  theatre  was  filled  to  capacity. 


■c 


FROM  THE  PROFESSOR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  writer  ef  Notes  and  Dines,  in  an 
adjacent,  (or  Is  It  an  Identlcal-^o  be 
philosophical)  column,  eqtially  delightful 
In  either  (or  both)  makes  merry  over 
the  name  Nikolai  Nlkolalevitch  Tcher- 
epnln.    Anything  1«  runny  tnat  is  un- 
usual.   A  Missouri  lady  at  the  world; 
fair  said  to  a  lady  related  to  me  bi 
1  marriage  who  wa«  temporarily  sltttai- 
I  on  the  same  bench,  "I  love  to  hear  you 
talk."   I  am  the  same.   I  have  heard  a 
serious  (really!)  committee  of  Congre*^ 
n«va     .rave    a   recital    oeiu.-    -    -  -  ,        ecstasies  of  laughter  over  ui^ 


THE  HYSTERICAL  CANDIDATE 

(H^Tora    the    WebBter    City.    la..  Freeman 
^  Journal) 

Christian  people,     let  Webster  City 
know  your  desire.    Do  you  want  me  or 
o  (V-vU  In  vour  midst?    I  am  on  the  , 
ideoendent  ticket  Nov.  7  for  constable.  I 
liOUIB  CANTONWINB. 

MISS  SIMEONOVA 

Yesterday  afternoon         ^^f^"  j'^J! 
the   BulgaHan  violinist.   Nedel  Slmeo 
recital    before    a  wen 


r:\:rm:;:^"^vi.u^the- 

delssohn  concerts,  the  ^reat  air  fo 
tenor  from  Tchalkowsky's  opera  Eu 
gene  Onegln."  a  canzonetta  ^y  d  Am 
Loslo  a  Kreisler  arrangemetit  of  a 
rlrt  rondo,  an  Anda^uslan  ro-nz 
Sa.-asate  and  a  ^^J^^^^  aS 
aody  by  Pinlgagiia- 


pieces  as  well.                     ,     „^g  jjad 
If  instead  of  a  violinist,  tne  eou  


like  a  soua-wnuci  _  -  , 

the  constitution  was  f^^l^^^} 
know  how  Byron  ma<ie  fun  of  the  namet 
o?  the  RuisLn  generals,  mlspronounc 
fng  fhem  an.  as  he  <il<'  th«  Gree\ln  hU 
song.  "Zoe  mou,  sas  agapo.  1 
Sve  Byron  was  killed  by  the  Turk.- 
at  Miesolonghl.    The  G-^f  . . 

for  the  violence  which- he  perpetrate  , 
Pledmontese  rnap- ,  on  their  lovely  language.  You^^^^ 
,,ere  were  added  j  ^-e^lv^^UL'^o^Tof  beauty  we  have^ 


■Bu?"i' was  about  to  say.  a^c 
in  Parl^  myself  when  _young  dW  fre 


Up 

loc 
,MI 
fr<!l| 
m« 
th) 
nil, 
frq' 
th^ 
doll 

er; 

,  Fa 
■  w!- 


seen  In  mS  ^-eo^Va  an^oPera;.^^^^^^^     ^•^.e^t^freTurnt.  ;Vc:.  and  a  J 

^;l'^.?r„f%r  Br°fnnhUde  roles,    Lnt  from  Tame'nt'^'  th^ 

Kulty  of  ^:"lJsUsH  language  (he 

^-ir^r^ncStii^^l::;---^ 

■■=v,«il"l    Quoting  ShaKespe 


it  is  no  wild  eu«sw,»v  ------  ^ 

be  aiming  direct  for  Br  innh  \ 
or  Fldelio.  let  us  ^a^'  f '^"v.  r.ach.d 
present  age   sne   '"  6"         h^ps  Gut- 
,no  nearer  hvr  soal  than-per  P^^^^^ 

1  rune  or  a  Norn^    ^^"ect^r   even  tn  one 
or  Cheruhino   n°^^^«^  j^to  which  di- 
^*'°",all   evir'^would  hive  cast  her. 
rectors  fall,  ever  alien, 
her  nature  ^  too  manKesUy 

But  Mls»  Slmeonov*.  violinist. 

cannot   »mlt  "Xiiss  Blmeonova'.i 

music    thai  /'^  the  PM«»on 

temperament  "  ^.fr^^ty.  which  she 
ate  air  from  Tchalk^wsKy.  ancient 
played  with  warmth,  ana 


i.rS-J'^S;^  Bhiiespeare  to 

'-"^l^iz^^'irS^--^-- 

•^""'ISTHm  GO^N  WEBSTER. 

Worcester.   

RE  GARBAGE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

When  visiting  Bishop  Satterlee  in 
Washington  over  20  years  ago  he  in- 
formed        credibly  of  an  occasion  m 


Prof.  WebBter  of  "Worcester  1b  right  In 
saying  that  names  of  foreigners  which 
are  strange  to  us,  tinusuaU  have  a  funny  , 
sound.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury there  lived  and  worked  In  Paris  a 
composer,  who.  although  he  wtui  bom  In 
that  dity  of  Parisian  parents,  was  named 
Schnelt^hoefter.  At  the  Paris  Opera  he 
was  oalled  Chenecerf.  but  b«.wi«V  ,Hn^ 
be  toown  as  Bertrand.  H^»'  vleitlng 
card  was   "Schneltzhoeffer  (pronounce 

Bertrand)."   - 

Matthew  Arnold  once  wrote  aP^oPf" 
a  girl  named  Wragg,  who  etrangled  her 

^*^n'we  are  to  talk  of  Ideal  perfection, 
of  -the  best  In  the  whole  world.'  has  any 
one  reflected  what  a  touch  of  f  ossness 
In  our  race,  what  an  original  shortcom- 
ing "n  ?he  more  delicate  ^P'^^ual  pe- 
ceptlone.  Is  shown  by  the  natural 
grSwth  amongst  us  °f  «"<;^,  ^^'^"^ 
names-Hlgglnbottom,  Stlgglns.  BuggI 
In  lonla  and  Attica  they  w-ere  luckier 
than  'the  best  race  in  the  world  .^y  U^e 
Uissus  there  was  no  Wragg,  poor  thing! 

But  who  knows  whether  by  the  Illssus 
there    were    not    names    that    excited  | 
Greeks  to  laughter?  | 
OLD  NOAH,  HE  DID  BUILD  AN  ARK  j 
As  the  World  Wags:  j 
When  one  of  the  boys  on       Arte  <^me 
up  to  Noah  and  slapped  hlra      "le  back 
and  asked  him,  "How  ^re  ^hey  coming? 
Noah  humorously  retorted.    Oh.  two  by 
two."    Snappy  cumbacks  aln  t  sucn  a 
new  game  after  all.  is^H?^^  ^^^^ 

THE   LAST  INn/oCATION 

(Walt  Whitman) 
At  the  last,  tenderly.  , 
;  From  the  walls  of  the  powerful,  fortress  d 

From^h"e^%asp  of  the  ^^nltted  locks- 
from  the  keep  of  the  well-closed 
doors. 
Let  me  he  wafted. 

Det  Aie  glide  noiselessly  fortht 
With  the  key  of  softness  unlocfe  the 

locks— with  a  whisper. 
Set  ope  the  doors,  O  Soull 

Tendeily!  be  not  Impatient! 
(Sttvjng  Is  your  hold.  O  mortel  fleshi 
Strong  la  your  hold,  O  lovol) 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  BOY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  laWs  delays  are  proverbial.  A 
case  In  polntt 

S<7metim6  early  last  Jtoe.  returning 

from  a  neighboring  ""^o^'^^r,,  as*  ttia'^ 
my  house  In  disorder,  as  well  as  that 
"f  my  married  daughter,  who  occupied 
the  second  apartment.    Several  articles 
vatue  had^sappeared.  Including  two 
watches,  a  bag  containing  small  change 
three  liberty  bonds,  several  bills  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  etc    .    .  • 
phone  brought  the  police.   They  alnaost 
times,  but  n.  '=  ""-r.".  piaylng  such  ap-  i   [^mediately  expressed  the  opinion  that 
here  ever  ao<=°f.^«*  gathering    not    only     ^'"^    ^^o  had  been  previously  arrested 
preclatlon.     "The    Kf^^^^res   remained  „f  breaking  and  entering 

filled    the    halU^     many   eea-ts   on   the  1  .v,,^,    T>v,ts  surmise  turned  out 

ittee'were  occupied.  ...  audiences 
"^f^ould  B--^^^f«f;J*more%riendly. 
m  th'»  .e'^L n^c'eThe  was  given  ad 


The  genteel  shudder  at  the  sound  o, 
the  word"swin."  They  are  the  one.^ 
JhatTerspire  and  never  sweat-women 
gtow  they  are  the  ones  that  retire  and 
do  not  go  to  bed.     In  years  not  long, 

-^ufsUfls-'Cidrt'lrartly  liauid, 
food    chiefly  kitchen  refuse,   given  ty 

Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  tells  us  that 
in  Clamport  the  social  position  and 
flnancfaVstanding  of  the  sumnier  cot- 
tagers are  estimated  shrewdly  by  the 

rof  Th^'^^  urrt'er^r^ 

rid^th^  is  world  Of  publishers 

and  readers-authors  are  too  often  va 
ued  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 

swi'l.  ■   

"fEA  ETIQUETTE 
From  the  book  of  social  and  business 
forms  consulted  by  the  genteel  when 
Grant  was  President: 

"Tea  should  be  gently  sipped  from 
the  spoon  or  cup,  taking  cup  and  spoon 
m  hand..  The  spoon  should  never  be 
removed  from  the  cup  when  the  guest 
Is  satisfied  with  its  contents.  Should 
the  cup  •be  empty,  and  more  be  desired, 
to  take  the  spoon  out  and  place  it  b,;- 
slde  the  cup  in  the  saucer  is  an  intima- 
tion to  the  waiter  to  have  it  refilled.  If 
not  empty  and  the  spoon  is  placed  :hus 
beside  the  cup,  it  is  an  inti,mation  to 
the  waiter  that  you  want  the  tea  or 
coffee  changed." 


"BETTER  THAN   IT  SOUNDS" 

"A  rollicking  humorist,  but  at  the 
same  time  shrewd,  once  said  that  classi- 
cal music  i.'i  really  a  great  deal  better 
than  It  sounds."— The  Diterary  Digest. 

"Doesn't  a  shrewd  and  rollicking  hu- 
morist good  enough  to  be  quoted  de- 
serve to  be  referred  to  less  anonymous- 
ly7_Who  was  he?'— F.  P.  A.  in  the 
New    York  World. 

Was  it  not  Bill  Nye  who  made  this 
Btatement  about  Wagner's  musloT 


HHFETZ  AGAIN 


^  w.ifets.  violinist,  gave  a  re- 
jascha  Helfets.  ^      *  ..erday  after- 

In  B  minor,  Nordln^ 


Concerto    In  A 
nre  In  F  major 
„a3or.  Mozart;  ""-"^^^^^.e..  Bee 
Beetho.«;  Choru-  °*  ^^^^^y.  Qrasse 

,i,,Ar-  Waves  at  jri<i>. 
thoven-Auer.  ^  ^^^^^^^ 


20. 


caprice  No    ^»  ,^:^a.Tgam"batl;- Polo- 
Wleniawskl ;  Serenata  j 

..  nalse  in  D  '"^^°''  rl'd  "n  Boston  many 
-  Helfetx  aPP^E,t?u  If  an  audience 
times.  but_U  l«/-^«"^,aylng  such  ap- ) 


was  the  thief.  This  surmise  turned  out 
to  be  true.  The  detectives  arrested  the 
boy  the  next  Tnornlng.  The  stolen  bag 
was  found  upon  his  person;  but  he  de- 
darea  he  had  picked  It  up  « 
He   was  brought  .before   the  Ju^^^^'le 


tn  this  ^;ii.j  ^ 

From  his  first  concer         -^^^^^^^.l^y    •;  1  He   was    Drougnt  ociu.o 
mftlng  appreciation,  o       ^^^^j^g    PUt       ^  and  found  guilty,  but  w>as 
,ed  as  1*^°"/^,,,  applause.    Helfetz  substantial  ball  was  glv 

 3  ^^™^^'r^°t  wears  well.    Though    ™  p^al  to  a  higher  court. 

has  a  manner  that  wb»  super-  |  — t  ™i«h  to  make 


released 
ven  upon 


seem —  ^^.j^^^ 

C'"  a  learner  ^h?;^  ""^^-coid  and  super-  j  "r.^he'' point  j  ^jgh  to  make  U  that  the 
J^ny  may  '1^'"^^'"^  .^at  at  heart  audt-    ^\  frequently  to  be  seen  riding 

Tgnlfled.  ",V;f/^':„'eano'  ''''"^^  i  b      1.  in  the  neighborhood  where 


he  burglar.. 
hoUK'H  1  en 

t  gallM  mo  1^  .  .  .11.11  ' ...  I. ."h  .. 
inooncernodly  on  a  "bike."  lie  apiieara 
o  bo  more  oarolroe  than  tlui  sparrows 
hat  lie  scatters  In  his  progress,  hoaven 
;nows  where.  Meanwhile  I  and  the 
-emalnder  of  tlio  two  households  are 
vllhout  the  valuables  that  disappeared, 
.nd  are  now  resting  somewhat  until  the 
aso  Is  nnauy  decided.  The  boy  Is  free 
or  the  time  being  at  least,  but  our 
oods,  so  to  speak,  are  legally  In  hock 
/Ithout  our  consent.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 


ENJOYINQ  POOR  HEALTH 

From    tlie    Ilaaca    News   of   Deer  River, 
Minn.) 

C.  M.  King:,  whoso  physical  condition 
or  the  past  three  weeks  has  been  alarm- 
ng,  has  been  better  and  mucli  wofse 
he  past  week;  generally,  fair  and  bad, 
lescrlbea  It, 

"Sllesians  who  know  Princess  Her- 
oine of  Reuss  do  not  believe  her  mar- 

iage  to  the  former  Kaiser  will  last." 
But  as   long  as  she  can   call  herself 

Empress,"  what  will  she  care?  She 
nay  yet  join  the  army  of  American 
Oollar  Princesses  with  a  title  and  no 
lusband. 

Tlia  present  hour  is  that  of  the  poet 
vho  does  not  rhyme  and  does  not  scan 
ind  takes  ten  words  to  say  what  can  bt 
aid  more  vividly  In  five.— Manchostei 
Gruardlan. 

HORTENSE  AND  THE  MANNINOS 

The  writer  of  a  letter  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  thinks  that  Dickens 
found  his  Hortense  In  "Bleak  House" 
In  the  Manning  woman  who  was  exe- 
cuted with  her  husband  for  murder  In 
IS49.  This  supposition  seems  to  us  far- 
fetched. We  know  that  In  this  novel  he 
Introduced  Leigh  Hunt  and  Landor;  that 
he  caricatured  his  father  as  Micawber 
and  Dorrit;  his  mother  as  Mrs.  Nickleby; 
sweethearts  as  Flora  and  Dora;  but 
what  possible  connection  is  there  be- 
tween Hortense  and  Maria  Manning? 
There  was  a  fine  old  Catnach  ballad 
about  the  Mannln^cs.  Three  of  the  nine 
verses  are  worthy  of  quotation.  This 
Maria  came  from  Sweden,  who  In  Eng- 
land "lived  with  noble  ladles  in  ease  and 
splendor  and  delight." 

She  -first  was  courted  by  O'Connor, 

Who  was  a  lover  most  sincere. 
He  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  rlohaa, 

And  loved  Maria  Roux  most  dear. 
But  she  preferred  her  present  husband, 

As  it  appeared,  and  with  delight 
Slighted  sore  Patrick  O'Connor, 
And  was  made  Frederick  Manning's 
wife. 

•  •  • 

At  length  they  all  were  reconciled. 
And  met  together  night  and  day, 
Maria,  by  O'Connor's  riches. 

Dressed  In  splendor,  fine  and  gay. 
Though  married,  yet  she  corresponded 

With  O'Connor,  all  wag  right. 
And  oft  he  went  to  see  Maria, 
Frederick  Manning's  lawful  wife. 

At  length  they  plann'd  their  friend  to 
murder. 

And  for  his  company  did  crave. 
The  dreadful  weapons  they  prepared. 
And  In  the  kitchen  dug  his  grave. 
And,  as  they  fondly  did  caress  him. 
They  slew  him— what  a  dreadful  sight, 
First  they  mangled,  after  robbed  him, 
Frederick  Manning  and  his  wife. 


iinirour  1 
r).^nnett 

Y ;onni'  "  .  ■  ■ :  •  •  •  •  •  •  Margaret  Kemp 

English  playwrights  have  neglected 
the  marvellouK  woman  described  by 
Rvron  in  a  pungent  and  unquotable 
line  We  doubt  If  any  one  now  living 
remembers  "Catherine  of  Rus'^ia  or  the 
Child  of  the  Storm."  t'"""^'^'^'  ""^^ 
London  In  1850,  or  can  tell  whether  that 
Catherine  was  the  ruler  or  some  peasant 
girl.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  did  to  Gather- 
fne  what  he  did  to  Cae«ar  and  Cleopa 


^g,^al?s«J^nhr.^1-- 
^^r"-pry.^S'r«-?smU 

^'^ll^f^oVeC  dr^aMr^^ose  <x,medy 
wfsoin  pt  «...t  chose^^^^^^^^^ 
episodes  In  the  Uie  <»  o„on,>, 


PULL  DOWN  THE  BLIND 

M.  Clemenceau's  virility  and  buoyant 
spirit  are  attributed  in  part  to  a  custom 
he  has  followed  for  many  years  of  tak- 
ing a  dally  air  bath. 

When  he  Is  In  American  hotels  he 
should  be  careful  to  pull  down  the  shade, 
otherwise  the  censor  will  get  him.  We 
are  fussier  In  these  matters  than  they 
are  In  Paris  or  In  M.  Clemenceau's  little 
village. 

WELL,  WE  QUESS  NOT 

Sttokesman. 


out  of  many.  As  a  result  the  seen' 
with  the  French  embassador  the  last 
act  is  practically  a  ■"7^"  '°"  to 
scene  with  the  lieutenant  '^e^^^^-j^" 
give  contrast,  melodrama  «"ters  in  tn , 
second-  The  plot  against  the  Czarina, 
the  treachery  of  the  "eutenant  and  the 
thwarting  of  the  plot.  This  touch  of 
.meldrar^a  is  a  reliet  to  the  a  ^  ence 
for  otherwise  the  repetition  of  i^n 
abashed  wooing  on  the  Par*  of  th«  ! 
sovereign  might  have  been  as  dl>^strous 
as  was  the  harping  on  one  theme  In  the 
Play  of  which  George  Sand  was  the 
heroine:  but  in  this  m«l°'i'^"'f 
Miss  Keane  did  not  shine  so  brilliantly 
as  in  the  scenes  of  pure-or  If  you 
please,  impure— comedy. 

In  these  scenes  she  was  delightfully 
capricious,    unreasonable,   seductive  as 
a  woman;  sane,  decided  as  a  ruler,  not 
without  the  historical  cruelty.    In  her 
wooing  of  the  lieutenant  she  brought 
to  mind  Mme.  Tostee  in  "The  Grand 
Duchess   of   Gerolstein."    who   as  her 
passion  for  Fritz  grew  by  what  It  fed 
upon   raised   him   by   degrees   till  he 
commanded  her  army.     And,  In  some 
respects  Catherine  resembled  the  Grand 
Duchess.     Miss   Keane's   portrayal  of 
the   Czarina  was   plausible,   yes,   con-  i 
vlnclng.  and  tasclnating  as  long  as  she  | 
showed  the  lighter  and  more  engaging  , 
Bide  of  the  chsracter,  with  har  whims 
her    humor,    her   Irony,    her   passions  , 
that  reduced  her  men  of  the  ho"r  to 
<,iaverv     In  what  might  be  called  the 
"scene  a  falre"  of  which  Uncle  Sarcey  I 
wa^  always  talking,  she  hardly  rose  to 
the  demanded  height.    For  her  terror 
should  have  been  contagious,  her  reliet 
should  have  moved  the  spectator,  her 
vengeance  should  have  been  imperial. 
■Vs  it  was  there  was  a  woman  In  dis- 
tress   -while  the  audience  was  assured 
that  'the  fall  of  the  curtain  would  bring 
a  happy  ending  to  that  act. 

The  company,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Keane,  was  not, at  all  the  company 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Mestayer  took  the 
part  of  the  chancellor  played  by  Fred- 
erick Kerr.  Mr.  Mestayer  gave  a  care- 
fully conceived  portrayal,  a  definite  and 
interesting  Idea  of  the  suave,  wily,  far 
seeing  man,  who  knew  how  to  handle 
his  eccentric  and  trying  sovereign.  He 
delivered  his  lines  admirably,  always 
mindful  of  the  emphasis  of  understate- 
ment One  of  the  features  of  the  whole 
performance  was  his  address  to 
Catherine  on  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  life.  One  then  became  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  the  English  language  when  It 
13  spoken  with  euphony  and  simple  elo- 
quence. 

The  others  supporting  Miss  Keane 
-were  adequate,  often  more  than  ade- 
quate. The  chief  conspirator  In  his 
scene  with  the  lieutenant  was  especial- 
ly worthy  of  commendation.  The  stage 
setting  was  rich  but  In  good  taste.  Miss 
Keane's  costumes  were  gorgeous,  and 
the  others  were  rich.  There  were  many 
curtain  calls.  There  were  also  long 
waits  that  protracted  unreasonably  the 
performance. 


boy  Justlco,  ulters  to  bring  him  up  a.-t 
her  own  son.  If  one*  eh*  can  feel  con- 
vinced he  is  of  her  blood.  One  look  at 
him  does  convince  her. 

Savagely  her  family  oppose  her  plan. 
They  doubt  the  boy's  paternity.  They 
are  right.  The  boy's  real  father  sella 
the  sister  papers  which  prove  a  plot  to 
deceive  the  marquis  and  his  kin.  Though 
,  she  has  come  to  love  the  boy  devotedly, 
'  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling  she  drives  him 
out  of  her  house.  Two  days  later  he 
wanders  back.  With  her  love  returned 
two-fold,  she  burns  the  Incriminating 
'papers  and  promises  the  boy  he  shall 
live  with  her  forever. 

The  plot  Is  well  enough.   That  a  play 
Wright,  though  of  Benavente's  distinc- 
tion could  have  written  a  play  so  un- 
shapely, is  hard  to  believe.    The  ways 
of  Sardou,  to  be  sure,  are  no  longer  in 
vogue  on  the  stage;  a  gun  may  egltl- 
mately  stand  in  a  corner  even  If  no- 
body does  get  shot.    But  form,  after  al^ 
cannot  be  tossed  out  the  window,  and 
if  people  will  be  talking,  what  they  .say 
still  is  supposed  to  have  some  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  plot.  Big 
moments,  too,  are  most  effective  when 
they  have  been  skilfully  prepared;  to 
say  they  come  when  they  please  In  life 
is  very  well,  but  who  can  change  the 
patent  fact  that  life  on  the  stage,  while 
holding  true,  must  be  arranged? 

The  Spanish  writer,  one  might  guess, 
has  tried  his  hand  at  a  play  without 


A  middle-aged  character  in  .  narieB 
r.-,i«*fi,  niirlniis  novel.  "Now.  com- 


I  Marriott's  curious  novel, 
"  ;rn  youn_ 

He   might   make  the 


1  plained  that  modern  young  men  of  busl- 


arra,ngement.  To  tell  hl.s  not  very  com 
plicated  tale  he  ha.s  called  a  cast  of 
20  souls.  Like  unto  life  they  come  and 
go,  seemingly  at  hazard.  They  t.alk. 
they  talk,  like  life  once  more  they  say 
It  again,  yet  once  again.  If  the  talk 
were  witty  or  wise— in  the  Spanish  per- 
haps it  is,  but  in  the  translation  surely 
it  is  not.  In  his  translation,  by  the  way, 
Mr  Underbill,  probably  in  his  deter- 
mination not  to  be  stilted,  has  drawn 
so  freely  on  American  colloquialisms 
that  he  gives  his  play  a  strangely  com- 
mon sound.  Or  If  the  talk— to  go  back 
to  the  feature  of  the  evening  that  sticks 
most  firmly  in  mind-if  the  talk  were 
apt  at  showing  character,  it  might  be  in 
place.  With  two  exceptions,  however, 
the  mother  and  her  boy,  the  character 
drawing  Is  vague. 

Miss  Bhotwell  played  this-,  mother 
well  though  not  without  exaggeration. 
Like  the  lamented  Mme.  Rejane  in 
face,  she  has  something  of  her  comic 
force.  Edwin  Lougherty,  if  a  boy, 
shows  an  unusual  skill.  If  a  man,  ho 
shows  still  more,  for  he  suggested 
neatly  and  sympathetldally  a  boy  who 


.o  plausible  enough  but  in  his  senti 
mentality  the  reverse  of  sympathetic. 

Miss  O'Neil  did  what  she  could  with 
the  role  of  the  marquis's  sister.  Why 
Miss  O'Neil,  who  is  at  her  best  In  mo- 
ments of  emotional  outburst,  should 
choose  to  play  a  part  so  Pf^slve  re- 
mains a  puzzle.  Her  most  effective 
scene  was  in  the  third  act,  when  she 
reads  a  letter  from  the  boy.  Here  slie 
found  real  pathos.  Lumsden  Hare  and 
Alfred  Hickman  gave  clever  portraits 
of  conventional  stage  aristocrats.  Miss 
Fischer,  Miss  Chauvenet  and  Mr.  Stew- 
art  played  character  parts  admirably. 
Their  scene,  though  out  of  key  and 
needlessly  long  for  ^^l^'^fl" 
pose,  was  funny  enough  to  pay  to  go 
to  see.    Francis  Knight  looked  like  a 

^^'-^hf  settings,  by  Livingston  Platt^ 
were  tasteful.  A  large  audience  seemed 
to  like  the  play  Immensely.  Miss  O  Nell, 
cordially  greeted  at  her  entrance,  was  ^ 
caned  on  for  a  speech  after  th^  second 
act. 


nes8  are  hard.  ,  _^ 

sanje  comment  about  many  young  mu 
sical  performers    today.     Miss  B<^°" 
(yesterday  played  too  otten  ^»  ti^ough 
;  she  were  reading  the  riot  act     She  has 
prodigious    strength,    good  t;^"«- 
lechnique.     If  only  she  ^o^^^'K,}^ 
make  her  playing  more  ^«aut  f"' 
might  go  far— and  she  could  venture  the 
indulgence  of  sentiment  without  running 
[the  risk  of  mawklshness.  R- 

ST.  JAMKS  THEATRE— "The  Famous 
Mrs.  Fair."   Play  In  four  acts  by  James 
Forbes.    Produced  for  the  first  time  at  j 
the  Henry  Miller  Theatre,  Deo.  22,  WIJ,  \ 
later   produced   at   the    Hollls  Street 
Theatre,  and  now  performed  by  the  St.  | 
.lames  Players. 

Jeff.ry  Pair  Vr^'f^^^frh 

Nancy   Fair  -^Xl"^^  ^n^^^t 

Alan    Fair  Walter  Gl'Wt 

Sylvia  Fair  i^''?,*,^  ^aAZ, 

Pseev   Gl»/ba   T^ucllle  Adams 

Angelica  BHce! :  Dorothy  Qulncy 

K.  Dudley  Gillette  Edward  Darney 

jjanby   Harold  Chase 

Mrs.  Glibert  Welie  Anna.  LavnK 

MIn.s  Leslie  fonverse  ,  '  i 

Mrs.   K»llet  Bro-wn  Florence  Morford 

Mrs.  Bririgftt  -R-ynne  Barbara  Gray 

Mrs.  Stuart  Perrin  Alice  B}-rne 

Flagrantly  disregarding  the  wise 
phraslngs  of  numerous  and  sophisticat- 
ed Broadway  p'rodiicprs,  wh9  opine  that  ' 
the  production  of  any  play  -with  ^ven 
the  remotest  reference  to  the  world 
war  is  "bad  business."  the  St.  James 
Players  last  night  produced  "The  Fa- 
mous Mrs.  Fair,"  play  of  uniforms,  of 
war  discussed  through  the  diffusing  lens 
of  peaceful  America  stripped  for  action, 
but  turning  bacH  to  its  accustomed 
ways.  ' 

This  Nancy  Fair,  her  well  ordered 
family,  her  house  that  runs  Itself,  all 
these  and  the  drama  that  comes  logical- 
ly and  truthfully  from  the  background 
of  life,  lived  well  but  not  too  wisely.  Is 
Interesting  personage,  material  for  the 
theatre.  If  toward  the  close,  when 
drama  begins  to  run  high,  the  play  slips 
a  bit  to  the  level  of  commonplace  and' 
ends  gently  In  conventionalized  scenes 
of  the  playhouse,  memory  must  not  for- 
get the  earlier  part— an  act  or  two  of 
real  merit,  thinking  drama  ably  con- 
ceived, well  executed. 

"The  E^mous  Mrs.  Fair"  Is  one  of 
the  few  American  plays  so  far  to  be 
ECenuinely  and  sincerely  framed  about 
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In    the    Colvimbla  College 
DubuQue,  la..) 


DUBUQUE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

^V'e  offer  you  a  minimum  of  safety 
and  security  and  efficiency 
in  service. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  banlt  for  ytm. 

THE  CZARINA" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
HolHs  Street  Theatre — First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Czarina,"  a 
comedy  In  three  acts  by  Melchior  Leng- 
yel  and  Lajos  Biro.  Produced  by  Gil- 
bert Miller;  presented  by  Charles  Froh- 
msn.  Inc.  Produced  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Baltimore,  Jan.  17,  1922. 

Th<>   Czarina  Dorl«  Keane 

Arina  Jaschlkov*  Betty  -Weston 

Mar'.e  Bya  Leonard-Boyne 

Prince  golllkoft..,,  Harry  Mentayer 

Vlcomte  de  Honcourt  Paul  Leyesao 

Co-mt  Alexel  Czerny  Louis  .Calhern 

Lt    N'lcholas  Jaachlkott.  .Bertram  Hanauer 


j  NANCE  O'NEIL  AT 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Field  of 
Ermine,"  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Ja- 
cinto Benavente,  translated  by  John 
Garrett  Underbill.  First  performance 
in  Boston,  with  Nance  O'Neil.  The 
cast: 

T„i„„    Helen  Holcomb 

V.";f,,i; ...  "  Marie  Sbotwell 

Dorotw"   Lucille  HustlnK 

Ge??^ro.  .  Mwia  lx,u,hert, 

Denietrla   Josephine  Deftrr 

Caesar  EVteVez  Alfred  Hickman 

Santr«,^o  .Sorana  -Robert  Willi™ 

Irene.  Marchioness  of  Montalban  .Nance  0  Nell 

The  Duke  of  Santa  Olalla  ^^.a 

Faco  UtrlUo  -£,'"'''L^„^''y' 

Ralthazar   BMward  Pawley 

?oint  o?  San  iicardo  ■...G™nt  Stewart 

.T«<e  Maria  Francis  Knight 

Marchioness  of  Los  Robledales 

-Virginia  Ohanvenet 
Countess  of  San  Blcardo  -Alice  ^L'f^her 

&et^^-!-::v.:-;::::::::::SK 

The  plot  of  this  play  is  simple.  A 
Spanish  marquis,  married  but  childless 
dies.  A  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived 
before  his  marriage  lays  claim  to  his 
property  In  behalf  of  a  14-year-old  boy 
-whom  she  puts  forward  as  his  son  and 
hers.  The  marquis's  sister,  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  lawsuit,  and  also  to  do  the 


i  MP  BACON  PLAYS 

At  her  pianoforte  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Kath- 
I  erine  Bacon  played  the  Bach-Liszt  Fan- 
Itasy  and  Fugue  In  G-mlnor,  24  Chopin 
preludes,   of  28,   three  Liszt  arrange- 
i  ments   of   Schtibert   songs,    "Auf  dem 
I  wasser  zu  Singen,"  "Hark,  Hark,  the 
(Lark,"   and    "The    Ere    King,"  three 
,  Debussy  pieces,  "Pagodes,"  "La  Soiree 
dans  Grenade"   and   "Jardins  sous  la 
Pluie,"  and  a  study  by  Salnt-Saens  In 
the  form  of  a  waltz. 

Since  Miss  Bacon  made  a  brave  ef- 
fort to  avoid  the  usual  program  pat- 
tern it  Is  a  pity  she  showed  no  wiser 
I  judgment  in  her  attempt,  for  24  Chopin 
I  preludes  all  in  a  row  and  four  Liszt 

j  arrangements  are  surely  too  much  of  a 
'good  thing.  Some  of  those  preludes, 
too,  the  fact  that  Chopin  wrote  them 
not-withstanding,  fit  the  drawning  roqm 
better  than  the  concert  hall;  Miss 
Bacon  would  have  done  wisely  to  cull 
them.  And  although  it  is  the  little 
pieces  that  fetch  the  liveliest  applause, 
an  artist  does  well  to  bear  in  rolnd  that 
too  many  charming  little  pieces  pall; 
their  contrast  to  a  sonata,  say.  Is  what 
tells.  The  orthodox  program  may  have 
gro-wn  wearisome,  but.  after  all,  to  be- 
come orthodox  a  system  mtust  have 
worth— and  a  variation  has  its  own 
-worth  to  prove.  , 


the  world  war.  Universally  the  nove- 
!  list,  the  dramatist.  Indeed  every  writer 
'  has  seemed  to  find  this  great  flood  of 
dramatic  material  too  monstrous,  per- 
haps too  close,  to  work  with.  Maudlin 
melodrama.  Irksome  mummery  has  been 
the  yield  in  all  save  a  few  scattered 
Instances,  of  which  "The  Famous  Mrs. 
Fair"  is  indeed  one. 

The  part  of  Nancy  Fair  goes  well 
-with  Miss  Roach's  capabilities.  The 
roughened  edges  of  life,  emotion  are 
sweetmeats  for  any  actress  with  am- 1 
bitlons  and  Imagination.  But  to  Miss 
Roach  comes  favoring  opportunity  in 
I  the  mild-tempered,  soft  picturing  of  a 
j  lady  with  wealth,  mind,  senslbllltifis. 
resources,  a  lady  seated  in  her  o-wn 
drawing-room  and  amongst  her  o-wii  j 
friends,  relatives  and  family.  i 
In  the  production  of  last  night  Miss  I 
Roach  was  at  high'  point  In  demon- 
strating her  manifold  abilities  to  stroke, 
I  underline  and  vividly  characterize  a 
j  personality.  She  was  ably  assisted  by 
Mark  Kent.  Without  this  experlencefl 
,  and  always  satisfying  actor,  Miss  Roach 
j  could  not  have  drawn  so  expertly  her 
'  loss — a  son  enga.ged — nor  could  she  have 
filled  the  dramatist's  design  so  well  In 
the  scene  where  husband  and  wife 
■  shadow  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Miss  Nudsen  and  Walter  Gilbert  were 
'pleasing  but  not  Importunate  as  the  son 
iand  daughter. 

The  part  of  Peggy  was  played  by  Miss 
Lucille  Adams,  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany who  has  been  too  long  absent. 
Last  night  she  returned  matured  and 
ripened;  gaining  experience  and  facile 
expression,  she  allows  her  audience  to 
lose  nothing  in  the  seeing. 

A  goodly  performance  that  -was 
roiir.ded,  balanced  and  al-ways  attrac- 
tive entertainment.  So  do  the  St. 
James  Players  set  the  "Famous  Mrs. 
Fair"  with  well  spiced  resource. 

W.  E.  H. 

'  NEW  ARLINGTON  THEATRE— 
■■'Seven  Eleven,"  musical  comedy,  pre- 
ented  by  Garland  Howard.  Lyrics  and 
|muslc  by  Evon  Robinson.  Book  by  Gar- 
land Howard  and  Sam  Cook.    The  cast: 

1  Hezekla  Jones  Chas-  ^^'O" 

Blme   Boone  Sam  Bailey 

I  Rufus  Brown  Demus  Jones 

i  Sam   Grey  ;--?°^  "^"^5 

Hot  Stuff  Jackson  Garland  Ho-svard 

Mose  Brown  Arthur  Amos 

Blossom  Tyme  Evon  Robinson 

Cleo  Zelle  May  Brown 

Gunga  Dim  Barrington  Carter 

Go  Kum..".  .^am  Cook 

Diamond  Joe  Alex  Lovejoy 

Elder  Berry  Andrew  Falrchild 

.Tack  Stovall  Speedy  Smith 

Dollv  Wyres  Iris  Hal 

Hattle  Hlnote  JuHa  Mitchell 
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A  kaleidoscopic    whirl    of  barbarlff 
I  colors.     A  pulsating  crash,  bang  and 
I  blare  of  syncopated  rhythm.    A  spec- 
'  tacle  of  Incessant  Bwaylng  bodies  and 
twinkling  feet.    A  rapid  Are  of  obvlo-is 
comedy  and  songs  attuned  and  phrased 
to  reach  the  understanding  of  the  top- 
most   gallery   as    well    a*    the  boxes^ 
That's  "Seven  Eleven"  as  near  as  ii. 
run  be  described  In  halT  a  dozen  sen- 
tences. .  ^. 

"Seven  Eleven"  Is  one  of  the  most 
nctlve.   the  most   vocal  and  the  most 
gaudy  of  any  of  the  negro  'hows  that 
have    ever    come    to    Boston.  Evcn^ 
member  In  the  oast  from  principals  to 
chorus  and  even  Including  the  orches- 
tra players,  Is  colored,  the  tints  ranging 
from  an  almost  Imperceptible  cafe-au- 
lalt  to  the  blackest  ebony. 
1     And  the  performers  threw  themselves 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  an  en- 
thusiasm and  emphasis  that  was  con- 
I  taelous.    A  big  audience.  In  which  their 
!  racial     contemporaries  P"'^'''"'"^ 
I  echoed  Uugh  for  laugh  and  shout  for 
shout   from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
!  program.  _  *«  t*- 

!  You  can-t  analyse  "Seven  Eleven.  It 
I  begins  on  the  levee  at  New  Orleans, 
ambles  through  the  suppositious  canni- 
bal region  of  Zigabooland  and  a  hote 
lobbv  and  winds  up  In  China 
i°own.-  all  these  Peaces  being  ap- 
propriately staged  dresssed  The  aa 
ventures  of  one  ^^ck  Stovall  of  Vlcks 
burg,  possessed  of  money,  who  Is  beset 
by  sharpers  who  ""^  ^,"1  '° 

separate  him  from  It  and  Jias  an 
eye  for  pretty  girls,  form  the  main 
heme,  "leven  Eleven"  Is  the  r>ame  of 
a  race  horse,  who  wins  a  pot  of  money 
Toff  ttage)  for  all  hands.  Even  al- 
though you  never  see  the  animal  you 

'^"s°;;edrsm^r''as    the   rotund  and 
cheerfuThero.  furnished  an  ^bundanc 
of  comedy  last  nlcrht  and  was  ably  sup 
ported  b/oarland  Howard  the  nnancla^ 
schemer  aforesaid,   and  Alex  Lovejoy 
as  the  gay  Elder. 

As  for  the  feminine  side  of  the  cast, 
there  were  so  many  talented  Per  ormers 
'n  evidence  that  there  really  Isn't  room 
to  enunierate  the  accomplishments  of 
Jhem  aU  Evon  Robinson,  May  Brown 
and  JuUa  Mitchell  made  a  ^Pff 
Tmpresslon.  The  fcharacters  iPf^^e  po- 
licemen, baggage  «'"^«^,r'''Cls  beU° 
fakir,   racetrack  gyps.  cannibals,  bell-. 

:TL^rho?llsriven!tr"dvance  no- 
tices asserted  that  it  was  composed  of 
The  prettllst  colored  girls  ever  assem- 
WedCsuch  a  musical  organization.  The 

more  could  you  want?  t  -p-  P 

"Seven  Eleven"  Is  a  go.        J-  c--  ^- 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE 


A  lively  revue  and  good  vaudeville  are 
offered  the  Majestic  Theatrt  patrons 
this  week  In  Arthur  Pearson's  Produc- 
tion. "7-lg-Zag."  The  cast  Included 
Harry  Welsh  and  Jamie  Coughlln.  com- 
edians: Catherine  Crawford,  known  as 
one  of  the  most  stylishly  gowned  wom- 
en on  the  American  stage:  Florenr. 
Ames  and  Adelaide  ,  ^'-J.^broP  of 
"HItchy-Koo"  fame:  "Hap'  Ha4Iey, 
cartoonist  and  his  shapely  r"o^«l/'. 
Masters  and  Kraft,  nimble  <lanc«"' 
Pattl  Moore.  Alice  Lawlor  and  others. 

The  vaudeville  bill  opens  with  Hap__ 
Hadley's  Models  In^  "Cartoon  Town. 
The  act  has  a  novel  twisty  ^, '°LiVo^Z,' 
lor  In  "Syncopated  Melodies."  follows. 
Florenz  Imes  and  Adelaide  Wlnthrop 
stage  favorites,  present  "Th^'Pbnall 
Sketches."  Clever  patter  and  burlesque 
dancing  make  up  the  act  which  was 
well  received.  .    „  hill 

"Making  a  Movie"  Is  next  on  the  bill. 
In  this  appear  Harry  Peterson,  Cather- 
ine Crawford.  Harry  Welsh  and  Jamie 
Coughlln.  The  lines  are  new  and 
funnv  "Max  and  Moritz."  apes,  ap- 
pear" for  the  first  time  In  America. 


shall  iay  his  \\lilskers  abovo  '  ;  ..p:ow 
the  sheets,  upon  rearing.  The  beaver  s 
motto,  adapted  from  a  guide-post  stand- 
ing at  a  fork  on  the  Wareham-Sandwlch 
road  la  "Warehara  either  way." 

DYER  NBEDHAM. 


AT  KEITH'S 


'  er 


The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  marks  the  first  vaudeville  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  W.  Dornfleld.  a  com- 
.dy  magician,  and  William  Halllgan, 
>vho  appears  In  a  new  sketch. 

There  Is  an  unusually  g6od  opener  In  , 
the  set  of  van  Horn  and  Inez    In  a  , 

roller  skating  P^^'°''"^'"i\nIT,r  the 
is  interesting  for  its  .peed  and  for  the 
perilous  positions  assumed  by  the  un  j 

''jacirViUle.  pianist,  follows  In  a  re-  , 
m^arkL\f }.P.a\of  techn.at.  and^key 

r  rr-of  t"he /^;ence  for  mor. 
Hall.    Ermlnle    and  Brlce 

eccentric  comedy  and  dancmg 

I  among  the  "rubes    of  ^aude 

,  came  the  Braggiotti  ^'sters. 
r,»Tted    th«ir   dancing  orrenng 
peateu    m  recognition, 
week  and  received  mild  "^^"^  ^  ..-as 
W.  DornfieW.  '=°'"<;t^,"'the  bm  corn- 
one  of  the  bright  -^P^ts  °f   he  b  ^ 

':  skill  Of  one  well  ^•^^""'^''Mr  Dornfleld, 
XN-illlam  Halllgan  «f  ^./act.  having! 
gave  Pea/"'-«  7''il,^,manshlp-comedian 
discarded  his  saiesm  ^^^^ 
sKetch  of  many  "^f  ""^Visualized  lele- 
;S!n^r  cr^V^satlo'n.  an^l  wMle  episodic, 
^r^r  n^arUlcal  mngs  at  problems 
of  the  liour.  '      ^   please  the 

Belle  Baker  «;,^'"?,„s  ^" 
audience  above  all  o  he"  °n^,.  ^«  well 
a  new  group  demands  of  the 

as  complying  wltn  the^a 
audience  in  ^i"^"^  much  pleaa-re 

cesses.    And  she  gets  ^  ^^^j^^^e.  The 
out  of  her  «-<";^  .,a^        perJormance  m 
rt^-p"-      '  ',.'"-e 


We  fear  we  are  not  wholly  "In  touch' 
with  the  modern  movement."  Possibly; 
senile  detnentia  threatens  us. 

Here  the  November  Dial  saying  that 
"The  waste  Land,"  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  Is  a 
poem  of  "profound  significance,  and  that 
its  pu'blication  Is  an  event  of  capital  Ina- 
"l^ortance."  We  turned  feverishly  to  this  j 
poem.  Here  Is  a  passage  from  the  sec- 
tion entitled,  "The  Fire  Sermon": 
"A  rat  crept  softly  through  the  vegeta- 

tlon  ^    V,  1, 

Dragging  Its  slimy  belly  on  the  bank 
While  I  was  fishing  In  tng  dull  canal 
On  a  winter  evening  round  behind  the 
gashouse  .v— •  = 

Musing  upon   the  King  my  brother  s 

And  on'^the  King  my  father's  death  be- 
fore him.  A^r^-r. 

While  bodies  naked  on  the  low  damp 

ground  .   . 

And  bones  cast  In  a  little  low  dry  garret, 
I  Rattled  by  the  rat's  foot  only,  year  to 

But  afmy  back  from  time  to  time  I  hear; 
The  sound  of  horns  and  motors,  whichj 

shall  bring 
Sweeney  to  Mrs.  Porter  In  the  spring. 
O  the  moon  shone  bright  on  Mrs.  Porter 
And  on  her  daughter 
They  wash  their  feet  In  soda  water. 
Et.  O  ces  volx  d'enfanta,  chantant  dans  i 
\    ^  la  coupole! 

'  All  up  for  Mr.  Sweeney  1  All  up  for 
1  Paul  Verlalne.  whos9  line  In  his  "Parsi- 
fal" ends  this  paasagel  We  should  like 
to  know  more  about  Mrs.  and  Miss  For- 
,  ter.  1 
ItHE  RECEPTlvTi  ENGLISH  LAN- 
QUAGE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  words  In  or  not  In  the 
dictionary,  permit  me  to  add  to  our 
modem  King's  English  the  word  "Con- 
glom-er-age"  (the  last  syllable  to  rhyme 
with  large):  a  building  In  which  "used 
cars"  are  bought  and  sold,  exchanged 
and  rented,  repaired  and  stored. 

LEVITICUS  EXODUSTUS  MUCH. 
«  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Much  speaks  of 
the  "King's"  English.  The  vigilant  Mr. 
Watson  will  descend  upon  him.  •  Per^d- 
lous  Albion,  why  are  we  forced  to  use 
your  language? — Ed. 


NOT  ENOUQH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  sending  you  16  carloads  of  Ger- 
man  marks  for  one  bleacher  seat  for 
Harvard-Yale  game.  A-  H.  F. 

Worcester.  I 
This  reminds  us  of  the  story  about 
the  loudly  dressed  young  woman  who 
called  at  the  First  National  Bank  In 
Boston  carrying  in  her  bag  40,000  Ger- 
man marks.  She  went  to  the  teller  s 
coop— on  second  thought  we'll  not  tell 
the  story,  pleading  as  it  Is.— Ed. 

FALL  SPORTS  AT  BARRE 
(Rrom  th«  Barre  Oaxette) 
There  were   plenty  of  red  ears  for 
everyone  at  George  F.  Smith's  husking 
last   Tuesday   evening,    and    about  75 
people  were  present  to  relieve  the  corn 
of  Us  outer  covering  and  to  participate 
in  the  rewards  that  come  to  the  In^vis- 
trlous.     It  Is  even  rumored  that  Mr 
Smith  planted  an  extra  supply  of  red 
seed  corn  this  year,  but  then,  such  are 
the  things  that  make  husklngs  popular 
and  w'ho  can  dispute  the  efficiency  of 
such  •  methods?     Refreshments  were 
served.     Including    coffee,  doughnuts, 
pickles,  ohee.e  and  apples,  and  dancing 
concluded  the  evening's  festivities. 


WhaOdld  Joel  Barlow  say  about  husk- 
ing parties  when  France  knew  the  years 
of  terror?  ,  .  .  I 

"The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  j 

And  s!^""Tio  laws  he  ^^e^'^^.^PV"  Yf"-  ! 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luck- 
less swains: 
But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize 
is  cast.  .  . 

Red  a^  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist 
She   walks    the   round    and   culls    one  | 
favored  beau.  I 
Who    leaps,    the    luscleus    tribute    to  | 
bestow."  j 

But  In  October.  1828,  the  Farmers'! 
Almanack  spoke  of  red  ears  and  ' 
smCty.  new  rum  and  slack-:aw"  as, 
the  business^t  the  evening.  i 


HE  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  A  PRINCETON 

GRADUATE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  admired  many  times  a  picture 
calle'd  "The  Grief  of  the  Pasha."  It 
shows  a  pasha  grieving  over  the  beau- 
tiful, dead  form  of  his  favorite  tiger. 
To  my  mind  thip  Is  a  very  lovely  picture. 
Oh,  simply  sublime.  DEULAH. 

^    'TWAS  THE  NAKED  TRUTH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Before  It's  too  late,  we  hasten  to  ask 
you  to  settle  a  grammatical  point  In  dis- 
pute. Speaking  of  Isadora  Duncan,  my 
sister  said:  "I  haven't  seen  her  In  any- 
thing." I  contend  that  It  should  be 
I  'Tve  seen  her  In  nothing."  Which  Is 
I  oorreot?    OEMINA. 

At>D  "NATURAL  HISTORY  CLASS" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Maroellus  Oraves  of  DedKam.  lOce 
many  pseudo-naturalists,  jumps  at  con- 
clusions. When  he  discusses  beavers' 
whiskers  he  evidently  has  In  mind  the 
wiry,  Inflexible  bush  that  adorned  the 
steely  portraits  of  New  England  worthies 
In  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  late 
seventies.  But  beavers  don't  grow  that 
sort  of  whiskers.  The  whisker  of  the 
beaver  Is  silky  and  pliable— too  silky  to 
tickle  and  too  pliable  to  break.  No 
beaver  ever  worries  as  to  wh.-ther  he 


SHIP'S    MEDICAL  COMFORTS 

(London  Oaiiy  Chronicle) 
It  seems  to'have  been  overlooked  that 
if  the  ban  against  vessels  containing 
alcoholic  liquor  Is  maintained,  no  ship 
of  a  foreign  navy  will  be  able  to  vis  t 
any  port  of  the  United  States.  There  s 
no  dry  navy  except  that  wh^h  sails 
under  the  stars  and  stripes.    Our  own 
navy  r*talns  the  rum  ration  much  as  In 
Nelson's  dav.  but  there  is  a  very  sen- 
sible arrangement  by  which  a  man  who 
does  not  cVc  for  ^^^^ 
equivalent   in    money.    In   the  Fiench 
and  Italian  fleets  wine  is  supplied  to  all 
r^nki  and  the  Japanese,  oddly  enough, 
^^e  beer  instead  of  the  native  sake^ 
No  ship,  Whether  it  Is  a  warship  or  of 
the  mercantile  marine,  but  has  some 
v^rie^y  of  liquor  on  board.    Even  the 
Xiost  obsolete  windjammer  carr Us  a 
supply  of  spirits  for  the  "old  man  and 
mates     It   Is   a   difficult  question 
anyhow  but  a  solution  may  be  found  In 
??e  comprehensive  term  "medical  com- 
^orV"  under  which  ^lcohc>I  may  now 
be  consunried  In  the  dry  continent. 
PROBABLY   A  PACIFIST 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

The  othe..  night  a  man  I  ^^now  waited 
1*.  .  doorway,  out  of  the  rain,  at  Cen- 
uaf^uare    Cambridge,  until  his  car 
Id  arrive.    The  other  occupant  of 
The  doorwa>  a  negro  who  began  a 

'^"^^wlm^in.^  t^^n  tonight.- 

^hat';^.^^-nt'Vbut  did  not 

get  in.'  1  could  have,  if  I  wanted  to  pay 
«x  for  a  s^a-t.'  . 
^^.Wouldn't  you  pay  $5  for  a  seat? 

"Pay  $5?    Why,  man,  I  wouldn  t  pay 
•K  tr.  «if<e  the  world  war." 
*V  hlte  not  aeclded  as  yet  whether 
this  n^gro  was  unpatriotic  or  merely 
thrUty.  K.  *. 
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A  play  iB  ^^^^""^Ll 


concerts  la.st  week  salu  ina.. 
movements  In  Salnt-Saens's  'Animals 
Carnival,"  to  be  played  '.omorrow  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening,  w'as  en- 
titled "The  Buckoo  In  the  Depth  of  the 
Forest."    As  this  "Carnival"  Is  said  to 
be  a  humorous  piece,  many  undoubtedly 
thought  that  the  -Buckoo''  was  an  ani- 
mal   Invented    by    Salnt-Saens.    to  be 
classed  with  the  "Whimbamper-  and 
the  greal    •Gyascutus."    For  "Buckoo" 
read  "Cuckoo."  ^^^^  ■ 

.  This  "Animals'   Carnival"    will  be 
worth  hearing.   (Among  the  animals  are 
;  "Pianists."  ■  So  will  two  little  pieces  by  I 
'the  late  Charles  T.  Griffes:     "Clouds  [ 
;  and  "The  White  Peacock."  Inspired  by 
:  poems  of  William  Sharp.    They  were 
I  originally  two  of  the  four  piano  pieces 
entitled  "Roman  Sketches."  "The  White, 
1  Peacock"  was  given  here  last  March, 
i  mimed  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  by  Enid  • 
Brunova  at  an  entertainment  for  the  I 
1  music  school  at  Rhelms. 

I  Mr.  Alexander  Woolcott  says  that 
Helen  Menken  Is  "like  a  gleaming  scim- 
itar held  aloft  In  the  sunlight." 

Cecil  Lean  says  that  he  Is  going  to 
write  a  mvstery  play  In  w.hlch  the  de- 
tective will  talk  without  chewing  on  an 
unllghted  cigar.  Cleo  Mayfleld  adds: 
"Good  idea,  and  try  to  have  him  take 
off  his  hat  In  the  presence  of  ladles.' 

"Angel  Face"  wag  produced  In  Lon- 
don last  month.  The  Times  said  that 
Mr  Harry  B.  Smith  set  out  to  reduce  all 
his  characters  Into  a  state  of  confusion 
and  succeeded  so  admirably  that  by  the 
end  of  the  piece  the  audlencn  Is  In  as 
complete  a  state  of  mystification  as  the 
characters  themselves. 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  thinks 
that  the  life  of  John  Bunyan  furnishes 
rich  material  for  opera.  Serious  opera, 
not  comic,  we  hope;  otherwise  one  might 
expect  to  hear  the  old  gag:  "Speaking  of 
bunions,  how's  your  mother-in-law?" 

"One  ha£  to  be  very  conservative  to 
•  enjoy  nautical  heroes  who  sing  'So  yo- 
■  ho-ho  and  away  we  go.'  "—Manchester 
(Eng.)  Guardian. 

Rosa  Ponselle  will  sing  here  a  week 
from  Sunday.     Her  circular  speaks  of 
the  "wonderful"  nights  at  the  Metro-  ; 
politan  Opera  House  "when  an  unknown 
singer  has  literally  flung  open  the  gates  j 
of  Immortality  In  the  faces  of  an  amazed  , 
audience."  1 
Ambrose  Philips  once  addressed  Cuz- 

zoni; 

Little  siren  of  the  stage,  • 

Empty  warbler,  breatliing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 
Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell,  etc. 
To  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Pope 
answered:    "Who  would  think  this  was 
only    a    poor    gentlewoman   that  sung 
finely?"    I 

In  "Blood  and  Sand"  at  the  King  s 
Theatre,  Hammersmith,  Matheson  Lang 
'uses  "Thp  authentic  sword  once  carr'.eu 
by  one  feraous  buil-flghter.  a«id  wears 
the  ma^niCcent  cloak  In  which  another 
met  his  death."  Why  did  not  Mr.  Lang 
import  the  bull  from  Spain,  for  '  he  has 
spared  no  palna  to  get  every  last  detail  1 
right"? 

Mr  Leo  Sowerby  was  sent  from  the 
West  as  a  representative  American 
composer  to  the  S'-a^d^ American  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  at  Rome.  His  violin 
sonata  was  played  recently  In  T-ondon^ 
The  Times  said  of  H:  "Obviously,  it  Is 
a  case  of  some  natural  talent.  Jmper- 
fectlv  trained,  hence  the  J"Per"da 
meloa.o  fluency  allied  to  nimble  rhythm 
whioh  create.^  a  sense  of  busyj^eijs  and 
yet  savs  nolhiAg  arresting,  while  of  the 
n4cf:=--nn-  qualities— structure,  balance, 
or-1-.!rlnslcalIy  Interesting  workman-shlp 
.th.>re  is  hardly  a  trace."  Perflaious 
Albion!  Here  Is  another  chance  for  Mr. 
Lodge  to  twist  the  lion's  tail. 


t  2- 

New  York. 

play  is  renea.=^.»— - 
•T^ne  Bootlegger,"  >°  '^^  "^^^^^  of  the 
goes  blind  from  hootch  at  the  end 
second  act.  ^^^y,  of 

Passionate  P."*"'  they  are  boom- 
;r^"?,^r  BootrgeV"'  wUl  have  live. 

and  kidney  Interest  

i    X  Frenchman,   JacQues  Ij^^^'^^^^ad 
'^tten  a  By-P^^.^'XcTwarproduced 
ot  Reading  Gaol,  y'^^^^ 
In  Paris  on  Sept.  Z^. 

Marie  Lloyd  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  drawing  a  very  large  ^•'^.^^.jred 
end.  three,  four  .p^  f  ;^^„,ed  the  first 
pounds  a  week.     "'^j^nflon  slum,  and  , 
Tmpress  »P°^,^*^„ra  in  translating  that 

fr^t?m%.'^- 

V  /%*  the  =;  -m phony  I 
The  proirram  hook  of  tne 


Inn  Hay  has  written  "a  new  and  orig- 
inal" plav.  which  will  be  brought  out  In 
London  by  Robert  Loralne. 

WTien  I  saw  a  letter  headed  "Drown- 
ing the  Singers,"  In  a  ne*!^''aPf 
other  dav,  ray  heart  gave  ajoyful  leap^ 
"Ah"  I  said  to  myself,  "Justice  has 
been  done  at  last."  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated doing  with  singers  what  we  do  I 
wltri  puppies  and  kittens,  and  onght  to 
do  with  twins  and  triplets-keep  the 
best  of  the  litter  and  drown  the  others; 
and  I  thought  that  at  last  the  communi- 
ty had  come  round  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. But  this  hope  was  soon  dashed.— 
Ernest  Newman. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  Chicago  opera 
company  will  not  be  In  New  York  this 
year.    Not  that  we  had  any  particular 

craving  to  ^ono.^  r^^'^Tl^:'^^. 
■  Xnce^°trrev,e^"  on:  more  of  Mar.  , 

;  Garden's  Per'^^tf  the  rtoi^  'barmen, 

that  we  might  head  the  ston^ 
1  Garden  Variety."— P-  ^-  Aoam- 

New  York  WorlA^  

MulllngB   first  of  all.    His  smpms 


fl  ■ -ifi  Ills  moods  ns  the  BBtv  rcfloCtB  th<^ 
a)iy.  Th:  IRS  move  over  It — dnrknesM 
ov  brltjht  icaa  or  n  transient  and  un- 
tlioughl-of  admixture  of  both,  oomlne 
we  know  not  whence  and  touching  us. 
It  may  be  not  by  anything  essential  to 
tlie  music  he  Is  singing,  but  In  som)^ 
finer  way  essential  to  himself."  So  It 
appears  that  the  real  name  of  Radames 
"■as  Mulllngs.  How  would  one  put 
"Mulllngs"  Into  Egyptian  hieroglyphics? 

pyjr  O.  B.  D.  It  was  Mr.  Broun  Of 
the  Now  York  World  who  said  that 
Montag-ae  love's  Idea  of  playing  a 
primitive  he-man  was  to  "thrust  his 
i(Chest  forward  three  Inches  and  follow 
It  slowly  across  the  stage." 


I'.On  n  he  di'  i-ifed  Bob  Aci.  i  'ria.11.  ngo. 
there  Is-a  certain  punclillo  lo  bo  ob- 
.served,  reg'irdless  of  the  characters  and 
Bintlments   of   the    coneapondents.  I 

maintain  that  "Gentlemen"  is  logically 
correct  besides  having  the  authority  of 
long  usage.  "Dear  sirs"  may  be  equally 
correct,  but  to  me  It  always  smacks  a 
Utile  of  affectation.  W.  E.  K. 


"The   flapper's  voice   Is   almost  any 

Rhode  of  pink,  and  the  nagprer.  whether 
man  or  woman.  Is  usually  lemon- 
voiced." 


A  small  Turkish  horse  has  arrived 
In  New  York.  Wild  by  nature,  It  Is  I 
gentle  when  It  plays  the  cornet,  i 
which  It  does,  wo  are  assured,  with 
much  skill.  Bjt  the  cornet  aa  a  rule 
drives  human  beings  wild. 

There  Is  talk  of  an  opera  by  Robert 
W.  Chambers  and  John  Philip  Souea 
for  Mary  Garden. 


What's  thIsT  "George  Arllss  In  Shake- 
speare"? Iago7  Richard  III?  But  he 
says  he  has  no  desire  to  play  Hamlet. 
So  now  we  can  all  go  to  sleep  without 
fear. 

The  late  Rita  Newman,  known  on 
the  stage  as  Rita  Fornia,  belonged  to 
the  clasjs  of  operatic  singers  who.  while 
they  never  shine  brilliantly  In  leading 
roles,  are  Indispensable;  hard  workers, 
conscientious,  ready  to  Jump  into  a 
part  at  a  moment's  notice.  Mme. 
',  Bauermelster  was  one  of  these  women, 
i  ready  to  appear  as  the  florid  Queen  of 
iNavarre  In  "The  Huguenots"  when  the 
jleading  coloratura  singer  was  sick,  or 
fas  the  chattering  Martha  In  Gounod's 
("Faust." 


FROM  A  STORY  IN  THE  RED  BOOK 

"I  beheld  In  the  glass  a  face  rimmed 
with  a  raw  fuzz  of  reddish  whiskers, 
hungry  gray  eyes  that  retreated  under 
reddl.sh  brows,  a  sweat-stained  and  di- 
lapidated Stetson,  a  flannel  shirt  that 
yearned  for  the  laundry,  a  worn  cordu- 
roy vfjst  and  no  coat.  There  remained 
—shall'  we  say — enough  buttons,  no 
more." 

What  do  you  make  of  this?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  rest  of  the  costume  was 
buttons  only?  F.  W.  S. 


A  correspondent  asks:  "We  should 
like  to  know  whether  In  wrltine  a  letter 
to  Sir  Somebody  or  Other  one  nas  to  be- 
gin "Dear  Sir  Sir."  Here  is  an  instance 
where  one  might  be  tempted  to  write: 
"Gentlemen,"  as  if  he  were  addressing 
a  business  firm  whose  private  life  and 
manners  were  unknown  to  him,  or  one 
might  isimply  write:  "Dear  Sirs,"  to  this 
hypothetical  "Sir." 

Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  recently 
addressed  a  campaign  letter  to  a  law- 
yer's wire  and  signed  it  "Yours,  .sincere- 
ly." The  lawj-er  waxed  indignant  and 
wrote  a  sour  letter  to  the  mayor,  who, 
he  said,  had  no  business  to  address  "a 
married  lady"  so  familiarly.  This  indig- 
nation was  unwarranted.  Few  persons 
who  sign  themselves  "Yours,  sincerely," 
Stop  to  think  whether  they  are  sincere 
in  -what  they  write,  and  "Yours"  is  a 
mere  form.  Life  would  be  impossible 
without  formulas.  "Yours,  truly," 
"Yours,  very  truly."  "Tours,  sincerely," 
"Y'ours,  faithfully,"  are  all  forms.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  we  are  prejudiced, 
no  doubt  foolishly,  against  "Yours,  cor- 
dially," especially  when  on  receiving  the 
letter  we  are  not  in  a  cordial*  mood. 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  on 
this  subject  which  we  now  publish,  al- 
tliough  we  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
wTiter.  To  be  sure,  "Gentlemen,"  at  the 
beginning'  of  a  letter  is  a  mere  form. 
Those  ihus  addressed  may  be  rough- 
necks or  swindlers.  We  see  no  argument 
In  favor  of  "Gentlemen,"  because  a 
stump  speaker  or  lecturer  begins,  "La- 
dles and  Gentlemen."  That,  too,  is  a 
formula — for  special  occasions.  But  to 
W.  E.  K.'s  letter: 


WHY  THE  MAKE-UP  MAN  LEFT 
THE  NEWTONS 

(From  th»  Newton  GraphlCi 
WANTED — At  once  two  unfurnished 
married  couple,  quite.  respectable 
people,  rent  must  be  responable, 
room.s  for  light  housekeeping  by 
Telephone  West  Newlon   . 

ON  HELEN'S  BIRTHDAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  Oct.  24  I  noted  "Vee 
Dee's"  pathetic  lament  concerning  his 
indecision  as  to  what  he  should  give 
to  Helen  on  her  birthday.  I  am  moved  ' 
to  certain  recommendations  which  are 
bound  to  go  a,  long  way  towards  re- 
lieving his  embarrassment. 
Would  she  like  Hesperides? 

A  diamond  tiara? 
Or,  mayhap,  a  Doric  ^leze 

In  marble  from  Carrara? 

Can't  you  deed  a  house  and  lot? 

Ship  a  nifty  motor  car? 
Vee  Dee,  don't  get  overwrought, 
i    Show  dear  Helen  who  you  are. 

If  these  are  no  novelty 
Helenwise,  land's  sake  above. 

Exercise  economy; 
Just  present  her  with  your  love. 

— Jean's  Opus  VII. 


HEROIC  TREATMENT 

(t>om  the  Lewiston  iMe.'i  ETeninR  .TouniaU 
Hannibal  Purington  is  under  the  doc- 
tor's car  for  a  severe  heart  trouble. 


APROPOS  OF  COAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Today  a  check  was  drawn  by  a  CW- 
nese  firm  on  a  Boston  bank  payable  to 
Anthracite  &  Bituminous,  $16.75. 

Oct.  31.  CLINKER. 


AT  $23  A  CORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  green  wood  make  a  very  hot 
fire  (as  we  were  all  taught  to  believe  in 
our  green  youth)  or  is  it  merely  (as  my 
coal  man  tells  me)  that  It  takes  a  very 
hot  fire  to  burn  green  wood?        O.  R. 

West  Newi;on. 


NETTED  NBARUY  »2800 
EJrery  seat  wa«  taken.  Every  p«r«o« 
announced  on  th«  printed  program  ap- 
peared. In  Itself  a  remarkable  deraon- 
atraitlon  of  Miss  Ryan's  renown  and  popu- 
larity In  the  theatrical  world.  A  rum  ap- 
proximating 12800  was  netted.  Including 
ilOO  paid  by  William  L  Shoarer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Paine  Furniture  Company, 
for  a  copy  of  Miss  Ryan's  book,  "Old 
Museum  Days,"  containing  autographs 
of  all  the  contributing  performers. 
Walter  Gilhert  of  the  Boston  Stock 
Company  was  the  persuasive  auctioneer 
in  this  transaction. 

The  testimonial  was  arranged  by  the 
Professional  Women's  Club,  aided  by 
Mark  Kent  of  the  Boston  Stock  Com- 
pany; Thomas  B.  Lothian,  Fred  E. 
Wright  and  George  A.  Giles,  local  the- 
atre managers;  George  W.  Wilson  and' 
others.  The  program  Included  an  act 
from  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'.'  with 
Mr.  Wilson  aa  Caleb  Plummer,  the  toy 
maker,  and  members  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Company;  Arthur  Deagon,  who 
unblushlngly  referred  to  his  days  with 
Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke  In  "The  Isle  of 
Champagne,"  and  who  turned  cart- 
wheels just  to  show  that  200-odd  pounds 
meant  little  to  him;  William  Collier  and 
members  of  the  "Music  Box  Revue"  in 
Mr.  Collier's  satiric  skit,  "Nothing  But 
Cuts";  Florence  Moore,  In  song;  and 
these  members  of  the  "Little  Nellie 
K6lly"  company,  present  through  tlie 
good  wishes  of  George  M.  Cohan;  Eliza- 
beth Hlnes,  Charles  King,  Barrett  Green- 
wood, the  Lorraine  sisters,  and  Cunning- 
ham and  Clemetits,  the  last  four  behigr 
dancers. 

RECITES    HIS  VERSES 
Qnlncy  Kllhy,  treasurer  of  the  boston 
Theatre  for  25  years,  recited  several  6f 
'  his  verses  referring  to  days  of  the  stage 
long  gone,  which  have  appeared  In  the 
Boston  Herald's  columns.    Following  a 
brief  intermission,   during  which  May 
Vokes,  the  comic  slavey  of  "The  Bat," 
and  Lucy  Daly  Ward,   sold  copies  of 
Miss  Ryan's  book,   came   Miss  Bessie 
Warren,  In  songs,  with  Miss  Florence 
I  Fitzgerald  at  the  piano,  and  these  mem- ^ 
j  bers  of  the  "Shuffle  Along"  company: 
I  Charles  Davis  and  16  dancing  girls,  Lot- 
tie Gee,  .  Siasle  a-nd  Blake  and  Miller  . 
[ and  Lyles. -  ; 
Mr.   WUson   here   appeared  '  to  pay-! 

I   tribute  to  Miss  Ryan  In  happily  chosen 
ij  phrases,  and  the  program  closed  with  a 
I  one-act    play,    "Just    Like    a  Man," 
'  written  by  Fraiik  (graven  and  played  by 
'  Miss /  Moore,  Miss  Roach,  Mr.  Remley 
and  Mr.  Darney  of  the  Boston  stock 
company.     Hap  Ward  was  master  of 
ceremonies.    A  delightful  feature  ■was 
the  work  of    the    resident  orchestra, 
under  Charles  R.  Hector,  each  act  being 
accompanied  with  a  sure  and  fluent 
touch  as  if  acquired  by  weeks  of  careful 
rehearsaL    The  stage  was  under  direc- 
tion of  Addison  Pitt  and  Lionel  Bevans. 


"GENTLEMEN" 

.A.S  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  youth  I  accepted  everything 
that  Richard  Grant  White  said  as  to 
%vords  and  their  uses  without  question, 
but  nowadays  I  am  disposed  to  ask  the 
\<.-hy  and  wherefore  as  to  some  of  these 
matters.    Upon  what  good  ground,  for 
Instance,  did  he  object  to  the  use  of 
"Gentlemen"  in  addressing  a  letter  to 
lieads  of   a   business    house?     In  the 
Elizabethan  age  and  later  it  was  com- 
mon to  use  "Sir  and  Sirs"  in  opening 
speech  with   others,   particularly  with 
those   In  authority.     Bunyan  and  the 
Bi'ole  ofter'plenty  of  examples.  Perhaps 
the    same   form   wa.s   used   in  letters. 
However,  the  use  of  "Gentlemen"  goes 
back  at  least  as  far  as  1754.    Did  Samuel 
\dams  and  Patrick  Henry  open  public 
addresses  with   "Sirs  and  Madam^"  or 
•Ladies  and   gentlemen"?     If  Senator 
Lodge  Is  speaking  to  an  audience  of  one 
person  he  addresses  him  as  "Sir,"  if  he 
is  a  protectionist;  "My  dear  sir,"  with 
tlie  emphasis  on  the  "dear."  if  he  is  a 
free  trader.    If  he  l.s  addressing  a  public 
meeting  he  says   "Ladies   and  gentle- 
men."   I  fail  to  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween publicly  addressing  a  promiscuous 
audience  as  "Gentlemen"  and  using  the 
tame  form  in  addressing  a  business  or- 
ganization by  letter.     You  may  know 
that  your  correspondents  are  scoundrels, 
but,  as  Sir  Lucius  G'Trigger  insisted 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  HOOTCH" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  for  some  time  been  preatly 
interested  in  the  controversy  over  the 
origin  of  us  poor  sinners.  Mr.  Darwin 
says  we  were  formerly  related  to  and 
resembled  In  form  and  actions  the 
monkey  family.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  of  us  still  do. 

Mr.  Bryan  feels  indignant  over  Mr. 
Darwin's  supposition,  a.nd  claims  we 
originated  from  one  of  Adam's  ribs. 

Now  In  my  town  there  is  a  man  who,, 
when  the  necessity  arises  for  him  to 
a.scend  a  flight  of  stairs,  does  so  on  his 
hands  and  knees. 

Is  this  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
Darwin  is  right,  an*  Bryan,  as  usual, 
also  ran?  R.  O. 

KATE  RYAN 


There  was  much  talk  of  the  old 
Boston  Museum  yesterday  afternoon, 
from  the  stag'e  of  the  St.  James 
Theatre  in  Huntington  avenue,  many 
years  removed  from  that  historic 
playhouse.      There    -wras  frequent 
^  mention  of  William  Warren,  Mrs. 
I  Vincent,  Annie  Clark,  John  Mason, 
I  Charles  Barron,  James  Nolan  and 
I  Sadie  Martinet.    Also  of  one  other, 
I  Kate  Ryan,  for  50  years  before  the 
public  as  a  stage  favorite,  and  for 
many  of  those  years  a  member  of 
this  same  Boston  Museum  organiza- 
tion. . 

Of  this  noted  company,  one  even  was 
present,  George  W.  Wilson,  himself  one 
of  the  finest  comedians  ot  his  day.  He 
was  there,  with  a  few  other  "old-timers" 
and  with  a  larger  number  of  younger 
stage  folk,  to  gfive  freely  of  their  talents 
and  their  time  to  a  ptoet  worthy  cause, 
a  benefit  performance  for  Miss  Ryan, 
recently  afflicted,  now  slowly  recuper- 
ating, in  her  6Bth  year. 


4TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follo'ws:  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4! 
Grlffes,  Clouds  and  The  'WTilte  Pea- 
cock  (first  time  at  these  concerts); 
Salnt-Saeens,  the  Animaltf  Caml-val 
(first  time  In  Boston);  Glazounov,  Sten- 
ka  Ra2ln,  Symplinolo  poem. 

Grlftes,  whose  untimely  death  vrvm  a 
serious  loss  to  American  art  and  prolv 
ably  to  the  -whole  world  of  muslo,  wrote 
a  set  of  four  piano  pieces  entltledy /"Ro- 
man Sketches."   They  were  Inspired  by 
poems  of  William  Sharp.    "Clouds"  was 
played  for  the  first  time  In  the  orches- 
tral version  at    Philadelphia  In    1919.  ^ 
"The  White  Peacock,"  also  orchestrated,  j 
was  first  performed  at  the  RivoU  Thea-  i 
tre.  New  York,  w^lth  stage  setting  and  } 
action.    It  was  seen  here  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre  in  March  of  this  year, 
•when  Enid  Brunova  mimed  the  pea- 
cock at  an  entertainment  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Municipal  School  of  Mu- 
sic at  Rhelms.    The  music  as  a  piano 
piece  had  been  played  here  hefore. 

Sharp,  better  known  as  "Fiona  Miao 
leod"  saw  near  Rome  clouds  that  sug- 
gested to  him  a  city  "with  epirea  and 
gested  to  him  a  city  "with  spires  of 
amber  and  golden  domes,  wide  streets  of 
topaz  and  amethyst  way»"i  mountain- 
ous glories  moving  superbly  and  crumb- 
ling slowly.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
an^'one  to  describe  this  vision  in  music. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Grlftes  In  this 
instance  achieved  the  well-nigh  lmi>oq- 
I  sible.    A  free  use  of  dissonances  may 

have  distracted  the  hearer's  attention, 
!  and  excited  curiosity  rather  than  sym- 
j  pathy  for  the  poet  and  the  composer, 
1  for  It  -was  lia.rd  to  find  .a  reason  for 


the  employment  of  tbeae  dissonances, 
which  did  not  give  gprg'x.us  coloring  or 
express  stately  motion  and  fading  glory. 

Diit  "The  White  Peacook"  Is  beautiful, 
poetic  mwio,  free  from  any  anxious  and 
absurd  attempt  at  realism,  bringing  to 
the  hearer  the  thought  of  the  sunlit 
garden  richly  flowered  with  the  cream- 
white  peacoC'K,  the  Soul  of  this  beauty 
Now  was  It  .seriously  disturbing  to  catch 
sight  In  this  garden  for  a  moment  of 
Debussy's  Faun  and  hear  the  echo  of 
his  flute.  Beautiful  muslo,  worthy  to  bo 
ranked  with  the  composer's  "Pleasure 
Dome  of  Kubla  Khan." 
I  Sttlnt-.Saens,  a  man  of  wit  and  Irony, 
]  ■wrote  his  "Carnival  of  Animals:  a  Grand 
j  Zoological  Fantasia"  as  a  Joke  for  a 
Mardl-Gras  concert  of  Lebouo,  a  violon- 
cellist. That  was  In  1886.  Played  In  a 
semi-private  fashion  several  times,  the 
Suite  was  not  pub;if;hed  as  a  whole  till 
Jthls  year,  for  permlslon  was  granted  by 
;  Salnt-Baens  In  his  will.  "The  Swan," 
however,  was  published  In  1887  and  has 
*!  been  made  familiar  In  concert  halls  and 
I  by  the  dance  ot  Anna'  Pavlowa. 
I  For  once  the  Symphony  audience 
I  laughed  not  at  a  composer,  but  with  a 
composer.  Deliberately  funny  music  Is  a,8 
a  rule  about  as  humorous  as  a  railway 
accident.  Many  a  "Humoreske"  Is  fu- 
nereal. Salnt-Saens  .was  too  clever  to 
fall  Into  a  trap.  Here  la  muslo  that  Is 
amusing,  witty,  and  without  the  as- 
sistance of  words.  The  lion  roars,  the 
barnyard  is  vocal,  tortoises  moved  to  the 
can-can  from  Offenbach's  "Orpheus" 
played  at  a  slow  ■pax-.e;  pianists  are 
among  the  animals,  practising  their  ex- 
ercises; In  "Fossils"  Saint-Saena  does 
not  spare  himself:  the  unwieldy  ele- 
phant "to  make  them  mirth  us'd  all  his 
might  and  virreath'd  his  lithe  proboscis"; 
kangaroos  leap  and  donkeys  bray.  By 
the  side  of  this  muslr^  jesting  are  the 
charming  Aquarium,  the  "Aviary"  (with 
the  flute  bHlllantly  played  by  Mr.  Laur- 
ent) and  "The  Swan." 

The  performance  was  characterized  by 
what  Hazlitt  would  have  called  guerto. 
Mr.  Kunie  played  the  double  bass  In 
"The  Elephant"  aa  seriously  as  if  the 
muslo  were  by  Johannes  Brahms;  the 
pianists,  Messrs.  De  'Voto  and  Stevens, 
having  no  easy  task,  were  wholly  ade- 
quate, and  Mr.  Bedetti  played  the 
Swan'6  song  with  adorable  simplicity, 
beauty  of  tone  and  feeling. 

Does  some  one  say:   "But  such  music  i 
Is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Symphony  ; 
concert?"  Go  to;  pish;  likewise  piffle,  i 
We  take  our  muslo  too  seriously.   Doss  | 
one  always  wish  it  to  be  "educational"?  \ 
Trying  to  solve  problems,  to  put  philo- 
sophical  theories   into    muslot    to  be 
psychical?    There  are  many  rooms  In 
the  great  temple  of  the  muse.    One  of 
the    chambers    Is    a    banqueting  hall. 
There  Is  room  there  for  Offenbach,  for 
Johann  Strauss,  for  the  Sullivan  of  the 
operettas. 

It  Is  a  pleastire  to  find  Salnt-Saens, 
unbuttoned  and  In  a  Jocose  mood.  Let 
us  remember  the  saying  In  the  "Deipno- 
Bophlsts"  of  Athenaeus:  "Music  softens 

moroseness  of  temper;  for  It  dissipates 
Badness,  and  produces  affability  and  a 
sort  of  gentlemanlike  Joy." 

The  joy  of  Saint-Saens  In  "The  Ani- 
mals' Carnival"  Is  gentlemanlike.  And 
his  Joy  yesterday  was  contagious. 

A  most  Interesting  concert,  with  its 
Impressive  performance  of  Brahros's 
Symphony,  a  performance  distinguished 
by  clarity,  emotional  expression, — ajid 
in  this  symphony  Brahms  is  now  ten- 
der and  contemplative,  now  rugged, 
austere,  granltio— and  by  eplsodlo  treat- 
ment free  from  undue  attention  to  the 
less  essential  measures. 

No  doubt  Glazounov's  '^tenka  Razin" 
Is  to  be  preferred  to  many  of  his  later 
academic  reminiscent  and  laborious 
works.  In  this  early  composition  he  is 
more  pictorial,  more  dramatic.  An 
uneven  symphonic  poem,  most  effec- 
tive when  he  portrays  the  river  'Volga 
using  the  famous  song  of  the  barge- 
men,; elsewhere  not  v.-lthout  scrappy  and 
futile  measures  In  spite  of  the  rush  and 
the  din. 

The  concert  ■will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  -will  give  concerts  at 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  certain  cities  of 
New  York  state  next  week.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  concerts  In  Boston  on  Nov. 
17,  18,  win  be  as  follows;  Bach,  Sulta 
In  D  major.  No.  3,  for  orchestra;  DaVlco, 
"Polyphemus,"  symphonic  poem  (first 
time  here);  d'Indy.  Symphony  No.  2, 
B  flat  jnajor. 

"A  Looker-On  In  Washington."  who. 
In  his  letters  to  the  N.  T.  World  writes 
shrewdly,  ■wisely,  and  with  an  enviable 
command  of  Irony  and  sarcasm,  told  last 
Thursday  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
reading  a  chapter  of  Artemus  Ward  at 
the  cabinet  meeting  called  to  announce 
the  Issuing  of  the  Emancipation  Frocla- 1 
matlon.  '   

"He     (Lincoln)    begins    the  solemn 
(business  by  reading  the  .^ot-too-am^ls!ng  , 
leffuslon  of  a  second-rate  professional 
ihumorlst,"  Lord  Chamwood  In  his  lire 
lof  Lincoln  savF  this  rhaoter  Is  entitlett. 
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'Hlgrh-fTo-ded  Outrage  In  Utlca."  _J 
We    regrat    to  find  "A    Looker-On  , 
characterlTing    Artemus    Ward    as  a 
•second-rata  humorist."     "Artemue  the 
DellcIouB,"  as  Charles  Reade  called  him. 

And  Is  the  "effu.slon"  not  very  amus- 
ing?   Let  the  reader  Judge  for  himself: 

WHAT  PLEASED  LINCOLN 
Artemufl  waa  with  his  show  In  UOca. 
"1  day  as  I  was  glvln  a  descripshun 
of  my  Beesta  and  Bnatks  In  my  usual; 
Howry  Btlle  what  was  my  skom  &  dts-; 
gust  to  see  a  big  burTy  feller  walk  up. 
to  the  cage  contalnin  my  wax  Aggers; 
of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper,  and  cease 
Judas  Iscarrot  by  the  fe«t  and  drag 
him  out  on  the  ground.  Ho  then  com- 
menced fur  to  pound  him  as  hard  as  he 
cood.  .  .„ 

"What  under  the  son  are  you  abontr 
cried  I.  ^.  , 

"See  he,  "What  did  you  bring  this 
pussylanermus  cuss  here  fur?'  &  he  hit 
the  wax  flgger  another  trmenjls  blow  on 
the  hed.  , 

"Sea  I,  Tou  egrejus  ass,  that  aire 
a  wax  flgger— a  representashun  of  the 
fal«e  'Postle.' 

"Sez  he.  'That's  all  very  well  fur  you 
to  say;  but  I  tell  you,  old  man.  that 
.ludas  Iscarrot  can't  show  hlsself  In 
Utiky  with  Impunerty  by  a  dem  site. 
With  which  observashun  he  kaved  In. 
Judaesls  hed.  The  young  man  belonged 
to  1  of  the  first  famerlles  In  Utlky. 
I  sood  hlra.  and  the  joory  brawt_^ln  a 
verdict  of  Arson  In  the  Bd  degree. 

We  have  read  this  little  chapter  many 
times  and  we  stlU  think  It  funny.  So 
did  Mr.  Lincoln,  although  It  Irritated 
Mr.  Stanton.  Did  not  Mr.  Drinkwater 
in  his  play  show  Llnooln  reading  it? 

SPREAOINQ  RAYS  OF  SUNSHINE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  engaging  bedside  manner  Is  well 
worth  cultivating.  One  never  knows  ait 
what  moment  It  may  become  expedient 
to  call  on  some  friend  or  relative  who 
has  been  .stricken  by  disease,  accident 
or  synthetic  gin.  Only  cheerful  and 
mirth  provoking  topics  should  be  dis- 
cussed. The  peculiar  fy"^P'°"5 
patient's  own  case  Is  always  a  felicitous 
choice,  and  one  might  relate  a  few 
Averting  Incidents  connected  with  slm- 
lar  affairs.  In  making  one's  adieus,  the 
-anons  of  good  breeding  sanction  any 
expression  of  solicitous  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  invalid  that  one  may  care 
to  use.  but  nothing  could  be  "lore  ef- 
fective than  to  say  vivaciously^     Don  t 

'rrK^oT.--''''j5.i;- ™™r 

"SERGEANT  GARBAGER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  If  one  loyal  to 
Waglsmo  should  not  endeavor  to  do  his 
bit  In  the  establishment  of  Buch  few  o^ 
the  eternal  verities  as  are  not  Axed  in 
[l^e  mind  and  memory  of  Us  leader  when 
he  calls  for  volunteers. 

Even  though  the  effort  be  based  Jon 
theory  and  conjecture,  so  was  the  effort 
of  C^umous  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  world  was  round  and  ^^e  cot^- 
lecture  that  there  was  landfall  to  the 
1%'st.  When,  therefore  in  the  interest- 
ing consideration  of  the  world  8  offal, 
ga^rbage  and  swill  and  their  place  m 
literature,  it  Is  asked  why  was  the  offi- 
cer of  the  royal  kitchen  In  England  who 
had  charge  of  the  PO^^ry.  culled  a  ser- 
geant garbager  early  In  the  "th  cen- 
tury, let  one  do  his  possible  that  the 

truth  prevail.   

"TABLE  SCRAPS" 
In  those  bright  lexicons  now  published 
and  broadcast  In  this  20th  century  by 
^nes  w-.io  would  ;:iclte  the  simple-mind- 
ed and  confiding  to  raise  poultry  from  , 
eggs  and  eggs  from  poultry,  and  so  on  j 
add  Inllnltum  to  their  great  profit,  much 
stress  Is  laid  upon  the  food  va  ue  and  , 
economy  of  "table  scraps,"  which  is  the 
same  rose  by  another  name.  In  the  diet 
of  a  backyard  flock.  Whether  the  back- 
yard be  that  of  palace  or  of  cot,  whether 
the  scraps  come  from  the  rich  mans 
table  or  from  the  poor  man  s  trencher, 
much  discretion  must  be  used  In  the 
feeding  of  such  potpourri,  or  so-called 
"swill  eggs"  will  be  the  result  of  the 
overfeeding  of  It.  and.  as  was  said  of  tne 
pigs,   swill  eggs  are  well  named.  It 
seeres  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ser- 
geaiit  garbager  who.  In  these  militant 
times,    would   be   called   the   sergeant  j 
scrapper,  v.a6  he  who  had  charge  of  the 
collected  waste  and  the  feeding  of  It  to 
the  royal  poultry  with  Judicious  care 
that  the  ration  be  not  unbalanced,  that 
the  royal  egg  be  not  unsavory,  and  that 
from  ills  duty  came  his  name. 

I  am  able  to  support  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  statement  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  social  status  of  summer  resi- 
dents at  Clamport  by  the  quality  of 
their  B^vlll.  la  another  village  not  far 
from  that  DeanvlUe  of  the  Cape  Inquiry 
was  made  of  the  collector  of  wasted 
viands  aa  to  new  arrivals. 

•  •nrvn't  know  nothln'  about  'em,  but 


their  sv.u;'s  swell  as  hi-i'  " 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

BY  THE  SECOND  POST 

[The  Reply  to  an  S  O  B  for  a  F^irnlture 
SaleBman.l 
"Deer  Sir.  I  am  a  prodestan  of  the 
brunet  type,  and  I  never  had  any  expe- 
rience In  your  line,  but  1  am  nationally 
Incline  to  be  handy  around  furniture 
and  could  be  of  valuble  sirvlce  to  your 
concerned.  I  got  Jobs  offered  me  every 
day,  but  I  swa  parWcular.  I  am  Yours 
Truley— '■   

OP  THE  ORDER  "ARANEIOA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Much's  apropos,  have 
we  sufficiently  considered  definitions 
that  should  or  should  not  appear  in  our 
disjingulshed  dictionaries?  For  exanj- 
ple,  my  copy  of  Worcester's  New  School 
Dictionary  contains  this  illuminating 
deflnltion: 

'Spider,  n.  An  animal  Uiat  spins  a 
web  for  flies."  M.  G.  B. 

Boston. 

WE  DID  NOT  MEET  THIS  BERLINER 
IN  OUR  STUDENT  DAYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  father,  who  had  a  particular  bent 
for  peculiar  names,  once  came  home 
with  one  he  thought  capped  the  climax. 

It  was  "Lelsekanalgeruch."  the  patro- 
nymic of  a  man  living  in  Berlin.  Has  it 
ever  come  to  your  attention? 

Do  you  know  the  garhe  of  "^ansposi- 
tton,"  by  the  way? 

A  group  of  men  and  women  were  In- 
dulging in  that  Innocent  pastime  when 
one  of  the  party  tried  Peter  Cooper. 
That  brought  the  fun  to  a  sudden  stop.. 
New  York.  UAX  SMITH.  * 

PROOF 

I  searched  my  mirror,  trembling  lest  ' 

Grave  signs  of  age  appear. 
For  on  the  "El"  a  man  arose 
And.  smiling,  said  "Sit  here." 

The  search  was  reassuring,  so 

I  didn't  mind  the  man. 
Until  I  tried  to  ventilate 
An  I.  C.  caravan. 

A  hero,  talL  dark,  handsome. 

With  twinkling  eyes  of  blue. 
Got  up  and  flung  the  window  wide 
For  me,  and  then  I  knew! 
I  OL.IVB  DOUGIiAS. 


"The  Beggar's  Opera"  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  tomor- 
row night  by  an  English  company,  not 
the  original  company  at  the  revival  In 
London  in  1920;  not.  of  course,  the  com- 
pany now  playing  at  the  same  theatre 
in  London.  Produced  at  the  Lyric, 
Hammersmith,  by  Nigel  Play  fair  and 
Arnold  Bennett,  on  June  5,  1920,  the 
Dl>era  has  been  running  there  ever  since. 
On  the  first  night  the  cast  included; 
Frederick  Ranalow.  Macheath;  Frederic 
Austin,  Peachum;  Sylvia  Nelis,  Polly; 
Violet  Marqueslta,  Lucy.  On  Oct.  19. 
192X.  Mmes.  Nells  and  Marquesita  and 
Mr.  Kafialow  wore  still  in  the  company. 

The  etory  of  the  origin  of  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera has  often  been  told:  how 
Swift  suggested  "a  Newgate  pastoral" 
to  Pope  in  1716;  how  Gay  wrote  his 
comedy  and  showed  It  to  Congreve.  who 
said  "It  would  either  take  greatly  or  be 
damned  confoundly";  how  Pope  wrote  to 
Swift  before  the  performance:  "WTiether 
It  succeeds  or  not.  it  will  make  a  great 
noise;  but  whether  of  claps  or  hisses 
I  know  not." 

Colley  Cibber  rejected  the  opera  for 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  John  Rich 
brought  it  out  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  on  Jan.  29,  1727-28.  It  ran  for  62 
nights  that  season;  32  nights  were  in 
succession.  The  total  sum  realized  by 
the  32  nights  was  £5.351.  of  which  Gay 
obtained  £693  13s.  6d.  for  his  four  au- 
thor's nights. 

The  music  was  arranged  and  scored 
by  Dr.  John  Christopher  Pepusch,  who 
selected  69  tunes  and  composed  the 
overturt.  The  first  Polly.  Lavlnia  Fen- 
ton,  married  the  third  Duke  of  Bolton, 
by  whom  she  had  had  three  sons  before 
the  marriage.  Warton  accompanied  the 
duke  and  his  mistress  on  a  continental 
tour  "that  he  might  be  ready  to  marry 
them  the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of 
the  body  of  the  duchess,  who  was  left 
dying  in  England."  Lavlnla's  pictures 
were  engraved  and  sold  in  great  num- 
bers; books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her 
were  published;  pamphlets  were  made 
of  her  sayings  and  Jests.  Hogarth  pub- 
lished an  engraving  representing  a  scene 
in  the  opera.  Lavlnia  withdrew  from 
the  stage  after  her  success  as  Polly  to 
live  v,-ith  the  duke,  to  whom  she  was 
married  at  Alx-les-Balns  In  ITdI.    In  17»4 


she  was  a  widow.   In  176u  <ho  died.  ^ 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  revived  the 
next  season.  In  many  cities  of  the  Eng- 
lish provinces  it  was  performed  30  or  40 
times;  at  Bath  and  Bristol  60  times.  It 
was  taken  to  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland. 
A  company  going  to  Jamaica  took  in 
about  $1450  at  the  door  the  first  night 
The  climate  was  "so  insalubrious  that 
within  the  space  of  two  "^""ths  they 
buried  their  third  Polly  and  two  of  their 

""in  London  women  carried  the  favorite 
Bongs  in  fans.  Houses  were  furnished 
with  the  opera  in  screens. 

A  DRAMATIC  SATIRE 

The  statement  that  Gay  planned  his 
work  in  mockery  of  Italian  opera  Is  er- 
roneous. "The  Beggar's  Opera"  has 
been  described  as  marking  "the  begin- 
ning of  that  species  of  dramatic  satire 
-Which  reached  its  climacc  1"  Heivry 
Fielding  and  the  licensing  act.  The 
craftsman  assailed  It  as  "the  most 
venomous  allegorical  libel  aga'^st  ^^^e 
government  that  hath  appeared  for  many 
years  The  satirical  strokes  upon 

Ministers.  Courtiers  and  great  Men  in 
general  abound  in  every  Part  of  this 
most  insolent  performance.  Sermons 
were  preached  against  the  opera  as  pav- 
ing the  way  to  thievery  and  outlawry^ 
It  was  said  that  gangs  of  robbers  had 
been  multiplied;  that  the  songs  sung  by 
Macheath  had  raised  the  courage  of 
highwaymen,  as  they  had  confessed  In 

On  the  other  hand.  Swift  attacked  a 
court;  chaplain  who  had  preached  against 
the  opera,  "which  will  probably  do  more 
eood  than  1000  sermons  of  so  stupid,  so 
injudicious  and  so  prostitute  a  d'yme 
But  Sir  John  Fielding  wrote  in  17,2  to 
David  Garrlck  concerning  the  Impyo" 
oriety  of  performing  this  <^T»ei-a  which 
never  was  represented  without  creating 
an  additional  number  of  real  thieves. 
Dr  Johnson  did  not  believe  that  any 
man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being 
present  at  a  performance.  "The  play 
he  said,  "like  many  others,  was  plainly 
written  only  to  divert,  without  any 
moral  purpose.  .  .  •  Highwaymen  and 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  the  play- 
house or  mingle  in  any  elegant  diver- 
sion; nor  is  It  possible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safet.v 
because  he  pees  Macheath  reprieved 
upon  the  stage." 

Croker  said  In  a  note  to  Lord  Her- 
vev's  "Memoirs":  "Macheath,  Lucy  and 
PoUy  reminded  the  public  of  Walpole. 
,   his  lady  and  'Molly'  Skerett"  Oils  mis- 
tress afterward  his  wife). 

it  seems  that  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  opera  was  based  on  political 
grounds.  Gay's  second  part.  'Pony; 
was  prohibited  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
from  being,  presented  after  It  had  been 
rehearsed.  Early  In  October,  1922,  it 
was  announced  that- "Polly"  would  soon 
be  seen  at  a  West  end  theatre  In  Lon-, 
don  with  music  by  Frederic  Austin, 
and'  adapted  for  the  contemporary  stage 
by  Clifford  Bax. 


Honorablj  ."Society  of  Free  and  .\cceplt.a 
Masons"  with  "instrumental  music  to 
each  air.  given  by  a  set  of  private 
gentlemen." 

There  were  many  early  performances 
In  New  York.  At  one  (Nov.  19,  1753),  by 
a  London  company  of  comedians,  the 
full  opera  cast  was  printed.  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1766  the  plays  and  operas, 
among  them  "The  Beggar's  Opera," 
were  not  acted,  but  "read"  with  "all 
the  songs  sung  accompanied  by  Instru, 
mental  music."  Williamsburgh,  Va., 
saw  the  opera  in  1768;  Charleston,  S  O  . 
In  1774. 


>N  BOSTON 

On  March  23,  1769.  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  seems  to  have  made  Its  appear- 
ance in  Boston  "in  very  much  the  samo 
man'ner  as  the  amazingly  clever  Leo- 
poldo  Fregoli  nowadays  renders  grand 
opera."  (Mr.  Sonneck  was  writing  hU 
volume  in  1907-08.)  "  'The  person  who 
has  read  and  sung  in  most  of  the  great 
towns  In  America'  announced  that  the 
songs  <of  which  there  are  69)  'will  be 
sung,'  and  further  that  'he  personates 
all  the  characters  and  enters  Into  the 
different  humors  or  passions,  as  they 
change  from  one  tS  another  throughout 
the  opera.'  This  person  was  Mr.  Joan, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  identical  with  the 
American  woouM-be  Stradivari,  Jame» 
Juhan;  and  John  Roue,  the  genial  mer- 
chant prince  of  Boston,  who  was  among 
the  'upwards  one  hundred  people'  noted 
in  his  diary  that  Mr.  Joan  "read  but  In- 
differently, but  sung  in  taste.'  " 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Fed-| 
eral  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  on  Jan,  6, 
1796.   Monsieur  Trille  Labarre.  later  Mr 
"Van  Hagan  was  "the  leader  and  pur- 
veyor of  ready-made  arrangements." 

(Providence  saw  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  on  April  13.  1796;  Newport  on 
Tuly  19,  1794.) 

Incledon  visited  Boston  In  the  sea- 
son of  1817-18.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  Dec.  31,  1817.  He  did  not 
sing  here  In  "The  Beggar's  Opera." 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  revived  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  December.  1854, 
when  William  Harrison  took  the  part 
of  Macheath  and  Louisa,  Pyne  that  of 
Polly.  This  company  returned  to  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  April.  1855,  when 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  again  in  its 
repertory. 

The  Amateurs  performed  the  opera  af 
Whitney  hall,  Brcokline,  on  Dec.  16.  K. 
1920.  Edward  Macheath,  Hugh  Towne; 
Lockit.  Edward  Massey ;  Polly.  Mr.5. 
Massey ;  Lucy.  Mrs.  G.  Loring  Tobey, 
Jr.;  Diana,  Emily  Hale;  Mrs.  Peachum. 
EHsle  Winsor  Bird.  | 

The  Amateurs  gave  performances  inl 
Jordan  Hall  beginning  March  14.  1921, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Copley  Society 
Building  Fund,  Peachum,  E.  Irving 
Locke. 


The  best  preparation  for  seeing  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  tomorrow  is  to  read 
Hazlitfs  article  In  his  "Vl«w  of  the 
English  Stage"  apropos  of  a  perform-, 
ance  in  1«5:  "That  inimitable  play 
which  unites  those  two  good  things, 
sense  and  sound,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  performance  of  the  l<-ng- 
lish  stage  or  (as  far  as  we  know)  on  any 
other  stage."  j  »„ 

But  in  1820  Hazlitt,  giving  advice  to 
Edmond  Kean,  about  to  leave  England 
for  this  country,  wrote:  "Remember 
that  they  hiss  'The  Beggar's 'Opera  in 
America.  If  they  do  not  spare  Captain^ 
Macheath,  do  you  think  they  wiU  spare 
you?"    To  what  did  he  refer? 

HISSED  IN  NEW  YORK 

When  and  where  was  the  "Beggar's 
Opera"  hissed  in  the  United  Stat^^? 

The  London  Times  cf  Dec.  10,  1817, 
quoted  from  New  York  newspapers 
dated  Oct.  27  an  account  of  the  refusal 
of  a  New  York  audience  to  hear  the 
opera,  which  was  performed  at  the  Park 
Theatre  in  October,  1917.  Charies  In- 
cledon. from  whom  Col.  Newcome  had 
learned  to  sing  "Wapping  Old  Stairs 
with  flourishes  and  roulades  In  the  Ca.ve 
of  Harmony,  was  then  singing  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time.  He  did  not 
command  the  applause  that  had  b^en 
anticipated,  and  on  the  night  that  The 
Beggar's  Opera*  was  given,  great  dis- 
Saction  was  expressed  with  the 
Tece.  The  song  of  'Black  Eyed  Susan- 
nas called  for  and  a  di^t"rb^"f«. 
Tued  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Incledon  s 
decilnins  to  sing  it."  This  is  the  tale  as 
told  by  Col,  T.  Alston  Browii, 

But  "The  Beggar's  Opera''  had  been 
Blven  at  the  John  Street  Theatre  in 
New  York  in  the  season  of  1773-74.  and 
at  the  First  Nassau  Street  Theatre  on 
■jln.  14.   1751,  and  there  had  been  no 

'^'■Mr''o*G"sonneck  in  his  authoritative 
volume.  "Early  Opera  In  America,"  sayg 
that  "The  Beggar  s  Opera'  was  per- 
formed  at  the  "theatre  In  Nassau  street 
on  Dec  3  16,  ITT.O,  and  on  Jan.  14,  Feb. 
?5.  May  13.  1751.  on  Sept  14  1752.  it 
was  performed  at  Upper  Marlborough 
aid.,  "at  the  request  of  the  Ancient  and 


When  the  opera  was  revived  in  Lon-, 
don  in  1920  FVederic  Austin  provided 
new  settings  of  the  songs,  the  versions) 
taken  from  coontemporary  ISth  century 
were  designed  by  the  late  C.  Lovat 
Fraser. 


The  old   piece  was  revived   in  New 

editions.  Many  tunes  that  had  .been 
omitted  in  later  times  were  restored^ 
Eugene  Goossens  conducted  a  small 
band  of  female  players;  a  harpsichord, 
a  viola  da  gamba,  a  viola  d'amore,  flute, 
oboe,  string  quartet  and  double-bass. 
The  scenery,  costumes  and  act-drop 
York  by  Arthur  Hopkins  at  the  Gl*en- 
wich  Village  Theatre  on  Dec.  29.  1920. 
The  company  was  English.  The  cMef 
comedians  were  Messrs.  Hemlng  and 
Wynn  and  Mmes.  Nelis.  Roselli  and 
Maitland. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  perform- 
ances by  a  comic  opera  company,  di- 
rected by  Fred  Lyster  at  Wood's  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  on  Nov.  28  and  Dec. 
0.  1870. 

"OUR  MARIE" 

(The  Manchester  Guardian  i 
Iti  her  early  teens  marie  Lloyd  found 
that  she  had  a  gay.  reali.st  philosopliy 
to  express,  and  its  call  took  her  right 

!  across  the  English-speaking  world, 
eastwards  to  Australia  and  westwards 
to  the  states;  but  she  is  dead  now,  and 

!  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hackney  is 
still  written  on  her  heart.  Life  planted 
its  fir.vt  impress  upon  her  in  a  London 
slum,  and  she  spent  her  years  in  trans- 
lating that  first  impression  Into  terms 
of  art.  She  gave  pretty  gross  offence, 
at  times,  to  delicate  ears.  It  is  said 
that  she  never  bothered  to  save  money. 

money  being 

■'p&ls  -  What  she  had  she  ^catiereu. 
according  to  report,  among  her  fr.ands^, 
Hmong  lame  dogs,  among  th^  orchestra 
that  helped  her  through  «'th  her  =>o"gs^ 
She  had  earned  300,  400  even  500  pounds 
I  week,  and  she  has  died  in  <Jf  t^  ^'^^ 

the  philosopher  of  "'"ba"  Jf  f 
Saturday  night.    -The  bpy    hat  I  love 

sits  up  in   the  g-"^;->-'„^,f „\,r/uad 
sing;  and  she  meant  it.  The  Saueiy 
borne  her  and  brought  her  ^.P,  and  she, 
knew  no  other  gods. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Wodell.  formerly  of 
Boston,  Is  now  director  of  the  Spartan- 


i 


aii  Music  rostival.  Hu  spoke  rt>- 
>ntly  at  a  Fnrum  moetlng  In  that  ciiy 
f  the  slfenlflcanoo  .>f  the  festival.  Hie 
te'rald  (Spartanburtt).  commentlnK  -s"'- 
jrlallv  on  his  aiUlress.  took  occasion 
5  say  that  Atlanta's  Grand  Opera  (tho 
Tetropolltan  Co.'s  visit)  does  not  mean 
nything  to  Atlanta.  "It  is  entertaln- 
iinrit  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spar- 
anburg  Festival  doe.s  mean  bomethlnj 
o  SpartanburB  In  h  cultural  way." 

The  score  of  Wagner's  early  opera. 
•Das  T^lPbesverUot."  which  had  two  per- 
ornmnces  at  Madgeburg  in  1S34.  hafe  at 
,ist  been  published.  The  opera  will  be 
,iroduced  at  Darmstadt. 

A  I'aganlni  Bxy^bltlon  Is  preparing  at 
Krankfort.   

An  unknown  portrait  of  Beethoven  Is 
In  an  auction  sale  at  Berlin.  It  i3  a 
portrait  in  oil,  with  the  bust  of  life 
size.  Beethoven  wears  a  dark  Jacket,  a 
yellow  vest,  and  a  shirt  with  lace.  The 
painter  is  unknown. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SltND.W  .SvmplioLiy  hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Emllio 
de  Gogorza.  baritone,  and  Sophie  Braslan, 
contralto.     See  sueoial  notice, 

St  .lames  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  Peoples 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Molleuhauer,  con- 
ductor.    See  epecial  notice. 

Symphony  hall.  8  P.  M.  Irish  Regiment 
Band.     See  Bpeclal  notice.  „  .  _  .  , 

Boston  .\rena,  8  P.  M.    Clef  Club  of  New 
York.    See. special  notice. 
FRIDAY-«ymphony  hall.  2J30  P.  M.  Fourth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr   Monteux.  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  .M.  Moshe  Paranov. 
planNt.  nach  Prelude,  D  minor:  Schumann, 
Davidslraendler;  Couperln.  Barricades  Mys- 
terleuses;  Chopin.  Mazurka.  A  minor;  Do-, 
bussv.  Little  Shepherd  and  Prelude.  A  minor: 
Choi^ln.  Ballade,  F  minor;  Moussor^ky, 
Bydle:  Scrlahin,  Album  Leaf:  RachmanmoiT, 
Waltz'.  A  ma  lor:  (ioossens.  Puncti  and  Judy 
Show;  Duoaese.  Prelude.  E  flat  major;  Ravel, 
Rleau'don;  Cbtxpin-Llszt.  My  Joys. 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

SATUnDAy.^Jordan  hali.  3  P.  M.  Helnrlch 
GeWiard.  pianist.  Bach.  Italian  Concerto; 
Beethoren.  Sonata  op.  81  a:  Hopeklrk.  In 
the  Ituins  ("lona  Memories'"!  and  Rol)ln 
Gflotf-fellow:  Biclihelm.  Noctvirnal  Impres- 
sions of  I'eklnc  and  Chinese  .Sketch;  Chopin. 
Ballade.  No.  1,  G  minor:  Liszt.  Sonette  dl 
,  Eetrarca.  In  E;  MacDowell.  Czardas:  Verdl- 

lilsit,  ■■RlBoIetto"  Fantasle.  ^1 

Symphony  hall,  S:15  P.  M.  R^peUtlon  ol 

FrldttT'r  Symphony  concert.  Mr.  Monteux. 
conductor. 


HUTCHESONPUYS 

In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Ernest  H-Jtcheson,  pianist,  gave  thft 
first  of  five  piano  recitals,  a  series  Il- 
lustrating the  development  of  planofoi^e 
music  from  Bach  to  Liszt.  Yesterday, 
for  his  Bach  program  Mr.  Hutcheson 
played  the  English  suite  in  G  minor, 
three  preludes  and  fugues  from  the 
first  part  of  the  Well -Tempered  Clavier, 
B  flat  major,  E  ,f1at  minor  and  C  sharp 
major,  two  from  the  second  part,  F 
minor  and  E  major;  the  Italian  con- 
certo, four  Inventions,  and  the  Chro- 
matic Fantasy  and  Fugue. 

Since  a  question  of  taste  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all,  what  would  it  boot  to  dis- 
cuss the  fitness  of  a  long  program  of 
piano  music  by  one  man,  even  though 
that  man  be  Bach — more  persons, 
though,  might  put  it.  and  of  all  men, 
Bach!  Of  the  audience's  views  yester- 
day, at  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  thte  people  gave  Mr.  Hutche- 
son freely  of  that  spontaneously 
genuine  applause  which  must  -^raxm 
every  artist's  heart.  There  was  a  good 
sized  audience  too. 

Bach,  In  his  greatness,  means  many 
things  to  many  men.  To  some  he 
means  a  melodist  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  loftier  still,  he  means  the  supreme 
poet  who  has  worked  In  tones;  who 
else  could  have  written  the  E  flat  minor 
prelude?  Mr.  Hutcheson,  apparently, 
sees  in  the  man  of  Eisenach  a  master 
of  musical  design,  of  amazing  skill  In 
planning  fugues,  a  contrapuntist  first 
of  all,  a  genuius  of  only  two  moods, 
suhllmlty  and  a  playfulness  that 
bordered  on  levity.  So  Mr.  Hutcheson 
played  Bach  for  an  hour  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  a  rattling  pace  not  always 
favorable  to  rhythm,  and  with  a  crisp 
tone  something  too  near  to  brittle. 

Then,  Inspired  perhaps  by  the  ap- 
plause he  received.  Mr.  Hutcheson 
played  differently.  After  a  sparkllngly 
brilliant  performance  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Italian  Concerto,  he 
achieved  a  feat — by  beautiful  tone  and 
stressing  the  melody,  he  made  four  In- 
ventions sound  attractive.  And  at  last 
in  the  Chromatic  Fantasy.  Mr.  Hutche- 
son recognized  he  was  dealing  with  a 
mighty  poet.  Superbly  he  rose  to  the 
occasion.  There  at  last  was  Bach  play- 
ing of  notes,  poetic,  dramatic,  emotion- 
al, glowing  with  tonal  color  withal,  a 
performance  to  remember.      R.  R,  Q. 


Mr.  Edwin  'Valentine  Mitchell,  &  pub-  j 
'Isher  of  books  In  Hartford,  Ct.,  la 
:heerlng  the  weary  world  by  his  "Book 
N'otes."  In  the  last  number  is  an  Impor- 
tant article:  "DM  Shakespeare  Read  In 
Bed?"  The  writer  admits  that  the 
light  was  bad  at  night  In  Shakespeare's 


fini.  did  noi    I.  tor  htni 

from  lii.  jii.i.  iirv  now  oondonnod  b> 
oculists,  motherfl  and  wlvts.  Look  at 
tho  Droeshout  portrait  printed  In  the 
flr.st  folio.  "Those  appalling  shadows 
under  the  eyes  brand  him  as  a  man  who 
burned  the  midnight  taper." 

Furthermore,  two  scenes  In  his  plays 
show  characters  reading  at  night.  "Of 
all  the  bedroom  scenes  In  the  plays, 
none  Is  lovelier  than  the  one  In  'Cymbe- 
line,'  where  Imogen  lies  reading  In  bed 
and  after  she  has  fallen  off  to  sleep  the 
Ja.\  of  Italy  pops  out  of  the  Jewel  trunk 
and  counts  her  moles.  She  had  asked 
htr  woman  what  time  It  was,  and  when 
told  It  was  nearly  midnight,  had  eald: 
'I  have  read  three  hours,  then.  Mine 
eyes  are  weak;  fold  down  the  leaf  where 
I  have  left."  By  the  way,  'Cymbeline' 
was  Tennyson's  favorite  play.  He  was 
reading  It  in  bed  when  he  died  and  the 
book  wa«  burled  with  him." 

The  other  scene  Is  In  "Julius  Caesar," 
where  Brutus  at  night  says  to  Lucius: 
"Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought 
for  so.  I  put  It  in  the  pocket  of  my 
gown." 

But  Brutufj,  when  he  exclaimed:  "How- 
Ill  this  taper  burns!"  was  not  In  bed;  he 
was  seated  In  his  tent. 


Mr.  Mitchell,  by  the  way,  has  pub- 
lished two  deliglitful  books  in  "The 
Highways  of  England  Series:  "The 
Brighton  Road"  and  "The  Dover  Road," 
a  revised  and  re-wrltten  edition  of 
Charles  G.  Harper's  famous  anecdotal 
and  pictorial  pastimes  of  the  coach  roads 
out  of  London.  Much  history  can  be 
learned  pleasantly  from  them;  and  one 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Englishmen  for  many 
years. 


MORE  LINES  WRITTEN  ON  SUNDAY 

(Baird  Leonard  in  the  Morning  Telegraph) 
"Safely  through  another  week," 

So  begins  one  Sabbath  hymn, 
Indicating,  so  to  speak. 

That  our  chance  with  Fate  Is  slim. 

■W'ell.  sir.  Isn't  It  the  truth? 

With  the  odds  16  to  8, 
That  we  clllmb  to  age  from  youth 

Is  a  mystery  to  me. 

It's  so  easy  to  catch  cold — 

Women  wear  such  flimsy  frocks,  • 
And  to  lose  our  hard-earned  gold 

Playing  bridge  and  buying  stocks. 

There's  an  element  of  risk 

In  each  oyster  that  we  eat. 
And  our  movements  must  be  brisk 

Crossing  any  given  street. 

In  new  cocktail  reslpes 

Deep  and  dark  aisasters  lie. 
At  our  pink  and  purple  teas 

Reputations  quickly  die. 

So  each  Sunday  we  should  give 

Through  this  simple  song  our  thanks 

That,  unslandered,  we  still  live  i 
And  are  solvent  at  the  banks. 


GRECIAN   FUNNY  NAMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  the  names  that  sounded  funny 
on  the  Illssus  was  Barbara.  Today  we 
think  It  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  We 
were  called  barbarians  then  In  fancied 
imitation  of  our  Nordic  Jabbering,  dls- 
.sonant  and  ridiculous,  to  the  refined 
Athenian  ear. 

Grotesque  names'  appear  In  Aris- 
tophanes. Pseudartabas,  that  of  the  Per- 
sian ambassador  in  The  Acharnlans,  is 
one.  In  the  jargon  he  Is  made  to  utter, 
he  Is  unable  to  pronounce  the  letter 
"theta."  which  was  the  Attic  shibbo- 
leth of  barbarians,  just  as  our  "th"  is 
of  foreigner:^  to  us. 

Cleon,  In  The  K^ghts.  Ir  called  the 
Paphlagonian,  a  comic  designation  The 
inhabitants  of  Paphlagonia  In  Asia 
Minor  were  contemptuously  regarded, 
and  the  word  is  also  a  play  on  paphla- 
zeln,  meaning  to  bubble  or  froth,  like 
water  In  a  pot.  (Cleon  was  a  political 
demagogue.)  The  argument  of  the  play 
is  that  if  somebody  more  Ignorant,  blat- 
ant, dishonest  and  disreputable  than 
Cleon  can  be  found,  Cleon  can  thereby 
be  deposed  as  ruler  of  the  state;  a  prin- 
ciple not  unknown  In  modern  politics. 
A  sausage  seller  answering  the  require- 
ments appears,  but  his  name  Is  not 
Hsclosed  till  his  hour  of  triumph.  He 
then  announces  It  as  Afforacrltu^  which 
we  may  presume  from  the  satire,  as  well 
as  from  Its  placing  In  climax,  to  have 
been  received  with  irrepressible  shrieks 
of  laughter.  Cleon  had  Arletqphanes 
beaten  for  this  sprightly  derision. 

Brekekekex  co-ax,  co-ax,  the  refrain 
of  the  Arlstophantio  frogs,  though  not 
a  proper  name,  was  the  height  of  hys- 
terical aurlcularlty  on  the  Illssus.  - 

Athenian  audiences  are  said  to  have 
been  so  susceptible  to  the  humors  of ' 
pronunciation  that  they  would  drive 
from  the  stage  an  actor  who  misused 
a  vowel  quantity.  But  this  I  believe  to 
be  a  mere  unintentional  mendacity  of 
critical  enthusiasm. 

Few  things  linguistic  strike  the  un- 
cultured listener  to  be  quite  as  funny 
as  the  sound  of  Greek. 

CADWALLADER  LT.TNMOWR 

Rrasenose,  Ox. 


■:it  the  Pap' 
>'■'■  .  ..'  •!     and     supei .  11, .Lt 

Il'aphlagonlB  was  a  mart  for  Hiaves;  but 
was  Agoracrltus  necessarily  a  comical 
name,  one  to  excite  laughter?  The  sau- 
sage seller  says  ha  was  so  named,  be- 
cause he  was  maintained  by  litigation  ; 
in  tho  market  place,  whereupon  Demus  i 
itlie  Athenian  people)  committed  him- ! 
soif  to  him.   The  favorite  pupil  of  Phf-  \ 
dia.s  Wii.<!  named  Agoracritus,  and  his 
slatiio  r)f  Aphrodite  was  famous.  There 
are  sevenal  fictitious  comic  names  of 
vinknown  persons  in  "The  Acharnlans." 

—m. 


"TO  MISTRESS  MARY  TOOLEY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  found  the  enclosed  poem  in  an  old 
copy  of  "Gradus  ad  Pamassum"  pur- 
chased in  a  second-hand  book  store  In 
Cornhill;  the  style  reminds  me  of  Long- 
fellow, but  I  cannot  find  it  In  any  collec- 
tion of  his  poems;  who  was  "Mistress 
Mary  Tooley"?  Maybe  one  of  your  older 
readers  has  seen  the  poem  somewhere. 

T.  AIKEN. 
ALU  SOULS'  DAY 
Resedas  gather  and  roses. 

Red  asters,  the  last  of  the  year, 
Ere  to  my  grav^  thou  wandr'est 

A  prayer  to  bestow  and  a  tear!' 

Then  yielding  to  thy  soft  prayer 
As  once  in  the  sweet  days  of  May 

To  whisper  a  tender  greeting  * 
My  voice  may  be  lifted  today. 

Today  when  All  Souls  here  resting 
From  earthly  trouble  and  scorn 

May  send  back  a  loving  message 

To  those  who  their  last  homes  adorn. 

Those  tear-bedew'd  roses  and  asters 
Strewn  over  my  grave  shall  mean: 

"Sleep  peacefully  tlirresurrection; 
For  my  heart  keeps  thy  memory  green." 
Nov.  2.  1842. 

Quid  sit  futurum  eras  fu^e  quaerere. 
.    .    .  — Horace,  Odes. 


A  DOTING,  RECKLESS  HUSBAND 

iFnini  the  New  Hampton.  la..  Gazette.) 
R.  A.  Crane  of  Minneapolis  caine 
Friday  to  be  with  his  wife  Sunday,  it 
being  her  birthday.  She  had  the  house 
]  beautifully  decorated.  There  were  no 
'guests  present  except  her  friend,  Mrs. 
[Mattie  Tiicker.  Mr.  Crane  brought  his 
I  wife  a  beautiful  $90  dress,  which  was 
.certainly  an  elegant  present. 


No  doubt  some  shook  their  heads  at 
the  thought  of  a  woman  leaving  by  last 
will  and  testament  her  estate  In  trust 
to  provide  for  an  assortment  of  pets. 
She  was  by  no  mjeans  the  first.  About 
1781  a  peasant  near  Toulouse  declared 
in  his  will  that  he  made  his  horse  his 
heir,  "and  I  wish  that  he  should  belong 
to  my  nephew."  The  will  was  attacked, 
l^ut  the  validity  was  established;  that  is, 
Claude  Serres.  professor  of  French  law, 
gave  this  opinion:  "The  estate  Is  award- 
ed to  the  nephew,  who  is  named  pos- 
sessor of  the  horse;  the  simplicity  of 
the  villager  should  insure  the  execution 
of  his  last  will:  having  named  his 
nephew,  the  nephew  should  inherit." 

In  1917  Mr.  Sidney  Shannon  of  Apple- 
ton.  Wis.,  the  leading  merchant  in  the 
town — he  began  as  a  grocer  with  a  de- 
livery buckboard — died,  leaving  $1000  to 
buy  hay  and  oats  and  provide  good 
shelter  for  his  faithful  horse  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 


CATS  AS  LEGATEES 

Cats  have  often  been  provided  for  by 
will.  Mme.  Dupuls,  whose  vidll  was  in 
many  ways  remarkable,  left  her  two 
cats  30  sous  a  month  In  1671.  They 
were  to  have  meat  soup  twice  a  day, 
but  In  separate  dishes.  Bread  was  to 
be  cut  into  pieces  no  bigger  than  little 
nuts;  "otherwise  they  will  not  eat." 
The  lawyer  Pierre  Jean  Grosley  In 
1785  left  24  llvres  annually  for  the  care 
of  his  cats.  He  proposed  to  dedicate 
one  of  his  treatises  to  his  favorite  Miml. 
An  English  woman  in  1828  left  her 
monkey  £10,  her  dog  Shock  £5  and 
her  beloved  cat  Tib  £6.  After  the  pets 
were  dead,  the  money  was  to  go  to  her 
daughter.  In  May,  1908,  Blackle  died 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  He  and  his  sister 
Pinkie  were  left  $40,000  by  Benjamin  F. 
Dllley,  the  Income  to  provide  for  them 
as  long  as  they  lived.  He  gave  Miss 
Sadie  Ruch  a  substantial  pension  for 
taking  care  of  them.  In  1913  two  cats, 
Dick  and  Patsey,  became  beneficiaries 
by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Ginty  of 
Charlestown.  In  1798  Mrs.  Hannah 
White  left  £25  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  five  cats  during  the  course 
of  their  natural  lives. 

By  a  will  filed  In  the  Knox  county 
court,  Maine,  last  December,  Mrs.  Fou- 
dray  provided  for  her  cat  Bean  as  fol- 
lows: "If  I  die  before  my  cat.  Bean, 
he  Is  to  have  the  best  of  care,  allowed 
to  sleep  on  the  table  or  window  sill,  \ 
and  not  left  out  of  doors  at  all,  and 
$5  per  month  Is  for  salmon,  milk  and 
meat.    When  he  dies  he  is  to  have  a 


white  casket  made  and  be  burled  on 
my  lot  in  Achorn  cemetery,  and  a  small 
stone  put  up  for  him.  coetlng  $20." 
Bean— should  It  Toe  "Beau"?— died  first. 

OTHER   HAPPY  BENEFICIARIES 

Dr.  Cortuslo  of  Rome  left  a  pension 
of  200  ecus  to  two  or  three  dogs  which 
had  pleased  him.  Mr.  Borkey,  the 
Englishman,  left  In  1805,  a  pension  of 
£25  to  four  of  his  dogs;  for  they  were 
descendants  of  one  that  had  saved  his 
life.  Dr.  Christian,  dean  of  the  \a.w 
faculty  at  Vienna,  left  6000  florins  to 
provide  for  his  three  dogs.  After 
their  death  the  sum  was  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

Emll  von  Btzony,  a  Hungarian,  be- 
queathed. In -1910.  his  whole  .estate, 
about  $200,000  to  his  12  draught  horses. 
He  named  the  society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals  at  Budapest  as  execu- 
tors. In  September,  1907,  a  horse 
Dick  died  In  Jersey  City.  George  Sav- 
age, a  plumber,  had  left  Dick  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  two  pasture  lots. 

In  1-602  a  rich  woman  named  Sllva, 
dying  near  Lisbon,  Portugal,  left  her 
entire  property  to  a  cock,  for  she  had 
imagined  that  the  soul  of  her  dead 
husband  had  entered  into  its  body.  One 
of  the  heirs  killed  the  cock  and  thus 
became  the  next  in  succession. 

Elizabeth  Hunter,  a  spinster,  put  this 
clause  In  her  will:  "I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  beloved  parrot,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  25  years,  an  annuity  for  Its 
life  of  200  guineas  a  year,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly  as  long  as  this  beloved 
parrot  lives."  And  she  left  20  guineas 
to  be  spent  on  a  very  high,  long  and 
large  cage  for  the  aforesa.d  parrot. 

Caroline  Hunter,  said  to  be  eccentric, 
left  £1000  to  her  pet  parrot,  and  in- 
serted this  clause:  "I  will  and  desire 
that  whoever  attempts  to  dispute  this 
fey  last  testament  shall  forfeit  what- 
ever I  have  left  him,  her  or  them." 

A    DEEP  THINKER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Make  note  of  the  astounding  discovery 
of  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  who  alone  of  all 
our  brainy  Americans  has  put  his  finger 
smack  on  the  sore  sjKJt:  Sezze:  "The 
United  States  is  at  present  suffering 
from  the  high  co.st  of  living.  '  My  Gord, 
and  none  of  us  ever  dreamed  of  this! 

ORION  W.  MUDGlS. 


THEY    DON'T    KNOW   WHAT  THEY 
HAVE  MISSED 

The  October  additional  grand  Jurjr  in 
New  York,  voted  to  adjourn  rather  than 
hear  assistant  district  attorney  read 
the  "Satyricon"  of  Petronius  to  them 
"from  cover  to  cover." 


SONG 

(To  ) 

I  saw  a  star  up  in  the  sky 
And  though  it  saw  not  me. 
Though  far  above  as  heaven  high, 
It  yet  my  star  shall  be. 

My  star  shall  be 

JOCELTN. 

Boston. 


A  USE  FOR  ISADORA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  thought  of  a  way  In  which 
Isadora  Duncan's  art  can  be  of  use  to 
us.  Never  have  conditions  been  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  agriculturists — what 
with  the  corn  borers,  etc. 

Let  Isadora  dance  through  fields  of 
corn,  cotton,  wheat.  Read  the  elder 
Pliny's  natural  histoir  and  Frazer'a 
"Golden  Bough,"  and  you  will  see  how 
she  would  save  the  crops.        A.  B.  B. 

Everett. 


INSULTING 
Mr.  P.  R.  Woodruff,  a  teamster  of  Ful- 
ton, N.  Y.,  traded  his  wife  with  Mr. 
Grover  Coant  for  a  Ford  touring  car. 
No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Woodruff  has  dis- 
appeared, justly  indignant  at  the  low 
valuation.  She  was  surely  worth  a 
Simplex,  if  not  a  Rolls-Royce. 


"USED  to  BE?"  IS 
(The  London  Dally  Chronicle) 
There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  Oxford  Is  not  to  be  accepted  as 
providing  a  true  standard  of  the  best 
English  diction.  But  can  anyone  sug- 
gest a  substitute?  In  France  people 
used  to  be  sent  to  Tours  If  they  wished 
to  learn  the  very  best  French  diction, 
and  Parisian  was  considered  more  or 
less  of  a  dialect.  In  the  United  States, 
Boston  used  to  be  regarded — at  least  by 
northerners — as  the  natural  horn*  of 
the  cultured  Ajnerlcan  aooent. 


{}{} 

Sophie  Braslau  and  t^minoi 
de  Gogorza  ' 

For  the  second  concert  of  the  Sf  men 

han.  the  artiste  were  ^^^^J^Z 
contralto,  her  accompanist.  Et»^e'^7 
Cole,  ana  EmlUo  de  Oogo«a,  barttone 
for  xchom  Helen  M.  Wlnslo^  played  the 

TrOo"ra".e^  the  concert 
Handel-s  alr.  "Wh-e'er  TC'l- 
followed  by  the  Oluok  ^"  ^^le  " 
genie  en  Aullde."  "Blane  ^^'^^ 
l-resently  he  sang  three  ^ 
Qrlffes.  "La  Fulte  de  la  Lune.  Sym 

v  !,  m  Yellow"  "An  Old  Sons  Re- 
phony  In  ^eiiow, 

Bung also  Huhn'B  "Invlctus.     For  h._ 

Wrd  group  he  sang  •■^--^^"^ J^^, 
by  Aubert:  "Complalnte  de  la  Ql"-  /'^ 
Chapula.  a  Spanish  gyP^T  J'*^* 

serenade  arranged  oy  He™a"<^^^^^^ 

finally,  a  sons  by  De  Falla, 

Amor  Dolldo."  Italian  air 

Miss  Braelau  sang  first  a"  jj-^. 

Leiermann,"         ,   unf ^n.  ^^^f 

song  m  Pl^<=«  °'^_^"he  "Erlkonig."  At 
on  the  program,  and  tne  gerefiade 
the  end  she  sang  an  windU." 
by  Josten.  "I  Passed       ^°,"/ge.Taylor's  I 
^^/xh^^u^^sen^-My^a'/ed,"  Both 

^-r^^r^cTof^^rr 

public,  the  blessed  P°=«^^^°^„<,e.  This! 
honor  Boston  ""^'i"  ^'f  mUs  Bras- 
glorlous  voice.  £urthermoj«^^^^^^ 
lau  now  a  year  ago,  for 

she  did  ^o"^*^,*^'"^  her  chest  tones  yes- 
|. though  she  Kave  f  6  ^^^^^ 

iterday  J""", f'^^^t  overwork  them  so 
lows,  she  did  ""^^"""Xher  tones  she 
heavily  as  before,  and  all  ner  ^ 

bas  learned  to  P^°f  ^'',,7oniy  work  to 
'etralnt.  "  .^^f^rall  control,  the 
acquire  a  ™  ^^fft?  wWch  b°™«- 
bard  ""««°"f;U^^"n^tershould  dls- 
^pTar"^a"vorc;r  splendor  should  re- 

Virar-'      trbnlcally  Miss) 
Musically  as  weii  ..^   t^hen  am 

Braslau  shows  gain.  Her  ^„  ^^^^ 
gplnnrade  '   she  had  caret^ny  P^^ 

Tt^  I'^-dTd  t^l  Lelermann.  simply 
rg.  but  el^iesslvely,  ^^^^^  ^^i. 

.n^LU^heThree  '^f£songs.  That 
young  man  "^^^  °hared 

rtter^f\hat  to  lean  on  harm^nl^de^ 
rarer  mVo^dro/expressWe^ 

TJlfXt  srehe%hos"ro"XrKe 
learning  his  job   smo^       effectively  for 

the^volce   a"d,  unlike  too  many  of  our  | 

above  taking   Pa'"8  "^l^**  ^18^   he  had 
raSr:  if ra  w^ndt  he  wrote 
°d?GogorL.  m  fine  voice,  sang 

accompaniments     on  P 
audience  was  large. 


choru 
orchestrii. 

The  Clef  Club  la  one  of  t  •  largest 
colored  musical  organlzatlf  is  In  the 
country  and  with  Its  exceli  ,itly  trained 
choru?  and  orchestra  W  equipped 
to  give  a  well  varied  entertainment. 
The  audience  at  the  Arena  last  evening 
while  scattered,  was  far  from  small  and 
was  enthusiastic  from  beginning  to  end. 
Two  groups  of  negro  folk  songs  were 
bung  as  only  a  negro  chorus  of  trained 
voices  can  sing  them.  In  perfect  rhythm, 
and  paying  attention  to  the  peculiar 
cadences  that  give  them  their  weird 
Charm.  ,  ,  , 

There  was  an  abundance  of  popular 
music,  vigorously)  played  and  sung  and 
Interspersed  with  specialties  and  bits 
of  burlesque.  The  soloists  added  con- 
siderably to  the  program  which  went 
Its  tuneful  and  sj-ncopated  way  in  a  da< 
cldedly  finished  manner. 


The  samians  of  old' were  said  to  be  a 
luxurious  folk.    They  were  «P~^?'^^';  1 
t^r  wearing  bracelets  and  going  about 
iwlth  hair  braided,  or  carefully  combed 
I  down  over  tho  back  of  their  head  and 
over  their  shoulders,  at  the  festlvl  ies 
1°,.  honor  of  Juno.  who.  they  asserted, 
I  was  bom  on  their  Island  ^^^^ 
Samos  was  famous  'or  » 
to  burnish  and  PoUsh  ^oM^  ^V^^^ 
it  cured  ulcers  of  the  eyes-  -L" 
being  taken  in  drink  helpeth  the  n 
nrmlty    and    other    accid^ts  o^ 

stomach:  It  •^"'■^^  to  th''"'"'^''' 

L^n\^;s'^rgr\X^^rtro;bled  in  their 

'^plo^ahly   these  revolutlonaHe^  have 
been   drinking   their   'fla"d   ■«  me 
have  lost  the  beneficent  stone. 


siaeuiy  nmo»icv» 

Toronto  Organizationt'lays  i 

The  Irish  Regiment  band  of  Toronto  I 
gave  a  concert  tn  Symphony  Hall  last 
evening.    The  program  was  as  folloxre: 

OT»rtur«,   Lily  of  Kinaroey  Banedlot 

Proo«slon  of  th.  Plper^  Trenholme 
ComM  D«  Wttl.  Shamrock.^  ^^^^ 

Danoint,  Th»  HomP'E?- •  Tea"  MoNaughton 

Review  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Irish  Mu- 
sic  arranged    by...  Hugliea 

Soprano  solo.  Macuehla^^^^^  Maomurrah 

Bsfttrioe  O'Leary 
DewJriptlve  Idyll.  The  Warbler-.  Serenafle. 

Song  for  cornet.   The  Rosary  J<revln 

R,   E.  Everson 
Dancing,  accompanied  by  the  Brian  Borhu 
Pipes,  The  Jlg..^1'he  Reel. 

Jean  'McNaughton  -,.^„,^„ 

Selection.  The  Emerald  Isle  evdllvan 

This  organization,  conducted  by  L.t. 
J.  Andrew  Wiggins,  assisted  by  Sergt.  < 
R    Edward  Lee.  is  composed  of  more  , 
than  30  men.  all  Irlsh-bom.    They  have  , 
made  a  snecialty  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  Irish  music  and  play  It  with  care-; 
ful  attention  to  delicate  shading  and  with 
true   Irish   lilt.     The   audience  would  I 
undoubtedly  have  been  larger  had  there 
not  been  so  many  musical  attracUons  In  , 
Boston  yesterday,  but  It  was  certainly  : 
enthusiastic,  especially  when  Pipe-Ma- 
jor John  Trenholme  walked  on  to  the , 
stage.     He  played  his  pipes  unusually 
well.    William  Tong  and  R.  E.  Everson, 
comet  soloists,  added  considerable  to 
the  evening's  entertainment.   Miss  Bea- 
trice O'Leary,  Irish  soprano,  evidently 
takes  her  art  very  seriously,  and  at 
first  her  tones  seemed  somewhat  hard 
and  ponderous,  but  later  she  sang  high, 
flute-like  notes  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

in 


HOW  ABOUT  A  LIBEL  SUIT? 

"Romance     had  .uvea 

children." 

MAN'S  LAUGHTER-UP  TO  DATE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Milady-s  quite  forsaken  duty. 
■Sgiving  all  her  thought  to  beauty. 
(Just  erasin'g  marks  oj  t"'7->  packers, 
Haunts  the  ^^asseuse  and  rfay  P 
Cause  she's  gotta  get  some  backer 

(It  takf^p  looks  to  win  a  juij.* 
Wh*n  I  ask  her  what's  the  matter 
She  just  tosses  wheatcake  bat^^^^^^^^^^ 
(But  I  know  with  P'ot  ^he  s  w  b 
And  the  pan  she  grimly  otters, 
-And  her  sweet  voice  ^  "^'^ 
CMust  not  be  premeditated.  ) 

on  with  the  dance  tlU  Gahrle'-s  tpot, 
Calls  Punchinello's  ^"'^^'nger.) 
(Things  have  happened--stranger 
We.  who  in  the  gall  ry  sit.  _ 
Oft  times  gaze  down  m        pit . 
^^^^^'^  aand  Warning^  (^t^°^oullns.) 


I 


Carmela     IppoUto  Applauded 
Notable  Performance 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
Emll  Mollenhauer.  conductor  gave  Its 
third  concert  of  the  season  In  the  Bt. 
ja^es  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
MlTs  carmela  Ippoiuo  of  Boston,  vio- 
linist, was  ,  «^,,ture  to 

The  program,  cnaoner. 
..GWenLme";  Bruch.  Concerto  ^for 
Violin.  NO.  1.  in  G  minor.  Op.  26  Miss 
ippollto;  Schumann.  Symphony  No^  4 
.  r.  r„inor  Op  120:  Svendsen.  'Kron- 
1  In  D  minor,  .up.  J;    '  the  grow- 

ungsMarsch.  the   People's  Sym- 

"progress  In  he'r  ^tud'f^e  assurance  of 
her  in^trumen    with  th«        _  ^^^^^^ 

an  artist   of  ^.^'^rf^.-lng  with  ad- 

^^um  °anf  draw  ng^rom  her 
1  "'"if^^* ,     tone     of     unusual  beauty, 
violin    a    tone    01  ^^^3  ^f  the 

Through  all  three  ro  ^^oothness. 
Concerto  she  pla>  ed  wun  , 
precision.  ^  assurance    and  ^a  j 
interpretation.       ^«,,„„t  of  applause 
greeted  ^'th  an  ou  pjamly 

ro'tnpre"  by  ke°rn^  appreciation  of  a 
notable  performance.  


THE  CONCERT  SEASON  IS  ON 

,  .southern  Coo.  Co„nt.  .o.nal.^^ 
Koelling-K^sdorf   wish  t 
the  e^tabllshnv.nt  of  a  Prlva 

lance  .er.  -ce  '"^  ,';°"^^'^^g  p"  rlo 
dle'--I^r''fe?--^6  of  the  musical  profes- 
'rn^\'lirtlmrs.°Tll.  Chicago  Heights 
242. 


CLEF  CLUB  OF  N.  Y. 

The  Oef  Club  of  New  York  city,  di- 
rected by  Thomas  Phillips,  gave  a  con- 
cert of  orchestral  and  vocal  music  last 
evening  at  the  Boston  Arena   with  the 
following    program:     The    Clef  Club 
ma^    LL  James  Resse  Europe,  the 
ClerClub  orchestra;  Kegro  folk  songs 
"Swing  Along."  Will  Marlon  Cook,  the 
Clef  Club  chorus  and  orchestra.  Ex- 
hortation. Win  Marion  cook,  Frank  T^ 
Price  and  Clef  Club  chorus:  Arkansas 
lines,"  the  Clef  Club  orchestra  Ro- 
many Love."  Zamecnlck.  the  Clef  CluD 

r^nnfsJrc.^.^^/c;•,lS 

riet  Club  octette;  few  moments  with 
Baton's  favorites-Samuel  Barber  Gal- 
U^her  and  Shean,  Hunt  and  W  Uson; 
^^UA  "  Eddie  Leonard.  Walter  Gney  and 


'  -T.An  insurreoaon  ha.  broken  ont  on 
the  island  of  Samos/  ^y. 

^^-r--.srjhth:b:wi'w^th 

ron'3  line:     T^'  Trackeray  to 

^^^S^maf  -tax  corn- 

remark:      small  o  ^,^yg 

^^^^t  '  TSacVce-y  failed  to  quote 
drank  gin.     ^^^^     '   ..gome  sort  of 

.„bi. ..««  TM. 


A  BIRD  OF  A  BOOK 

(Vrom  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.) 
a' M    '    -Charles  W.  Stork  is  PUb; 
listing!  under  the  i-PfW  of  the  YaAe 
bI^ '^ntitle^d  "in 

the  Sky  Garden."  

'the  HUMOROUS  ^.INOTYPE 

(From  the  Maynard  Enterprise.)  1 
Miss  Grace  Kerens  recent,,.ped  punt 

[rc^n^l^s  i^Tat'^eSTome  o?  her  sis- 
ter?  Mrs.  Louis  S_ulUvan.  Maple  Ct.  ^ 

THOMAS  GRAY  IN  1922 

(Cbnst,pier  Money  l^n  tte  New  Tori.  Evening 
None  of  the  Bedouin  Books  and  Saha- 
S^eil'-  in  rapid  succession  seems  tohave 

r^ho'Ti^C  j,Tf?r"TsTbe%r;t 

thing  to  be  thankful  for.    as  tne 
^^"m'anyfsheikwas  bom  to  blush 

w^a^te^Ws  sweetness  on  the  book- 
shop  air. 
htS^iO  LEONARD  WRITES 

Day  by  day  In  every  way 
?m  gellngUredof  M.  Coue. 

j  "YOURS  CORDIALLY" 

As-the  "World  Wags: 

Amen   and   amen  to   your  remarks 
abtut  "Tours  cordially."    X  *  the 
phrase  exceedingly.   There  Is  an  InsUi 
/cere  expanslveness  about  It  that  goes! 
against  the  grain.    It  Is  to  be  placed  In 
the  same  class  with  that  kind  of  evan- 1 
gelistic  band-shake  given  by  som^^^^^^^ 

sons  whose  f ^^ll  '%t.t  ^he  whole 
prehenslve   that   they  P"  , 
hand  up  your  coat-sleeve   n^^i^^  j 
the  elbow.  .  j 

ANOTHER  OPTIMIST  | 
Professor  Salntsbury  discussing  dul- 
ness   In   the   Criterion:    "Even  In  the  | 

,    «f  the  worst  writer  there 
worst  work  of  th^  worst  ^^^^ 

Terthe  ^MereTt  ^wondering  whether 
it  is  the  worst." 


ISADORAS  OF  22  A.  D. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  present  talk  about  Isadora  Dun- 
can  reminds  one  of  the  conversation 


b-etweelTtwo  advanced  feminists  In 
Rome  1900  years  ago.  .TTenuB 

First  Neogyne-I  b*''' ^I^'" 
Anadyomene"  last  n'f*". 

Second  Neogyne  (eagerly)— How  was 

"^InfsT'NeJg^-ne-She  -as  clothed  In 
sm^l^s!  a^nd  Covered  wlth^applause^^ 

■  Ashland.    "' 

SUSPECTED  DOROTHY 
Ah  the  World  Wagst 
1  am  sorry  to  read  In  The  Herald  that 

^s  =ed  un-r  suspicious^  c.^^^^^^ 

rar      A?  the  account  calls  It  a  "rug- 
A         story "  I  wondered  If  Dorothy 
ged  sea  fo'^'    Stealing  the  rug. 
Is  suspected  of  Bteaiins  "  ^t.^^ 

Cambridge.  

OPTIMISTIC  MR.  KINQ 

on  earth  to  feed  babies. 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
FINE  ARTS  THEATRE— "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  performed  by  an  English 
company.    Music  conducted  by  Sebas- 
tian "Unclajda. 

_...>,„_   Arthur  Wynn 

f  n^kU    the  ■  Boggir         .  Charles  Magrath 
M.Vh.Wth  ......Joseph  rarrlngton 

w^^Jj  ...Alfred  Heather 

flVfll^J  Hallen  Mo«tyn 

P/awer   .  .  .   •  •  Maltland 

Lucy  Locklt  .  ,,    y, ^ 

fen^y  ^dTv^-. V.-.Noni"y"lo^^e  , 
There  was  a  large  audience  that 
relished  John  Gay's  «,atlrloal  "nes, 
which  are  as  fresh  fetid  slemiflcant  to 
day  as  they  were  In  the  second  decade 
of  the  18th  century.  This  audience  en- 
Joyed  the  charming  old  airs  which  had 
been  rearranged  and  supplemented 
tastefully  by  Frederic  Austin  who  kePt 
the  old  world  flavor  without  striving 
'  unduly  after  archaism. 

The   conductor  was  too  gracious  In 
graSiting  repetitions.    Short  as  are  the  ^ 
:  airs,   dellghtf.-J  as  they  are  In  the^ 
simplicity,    their    direct    appeal,    now  I 
jovial,  now  pathetic,  the  endless  rep- 

;    etitions  in  answer  to  ^^f^^^l'^^lZ 
i-was  not  always  l"«i^tent,  dashed  the 
'  spirit    of    the    general  Performance, 
which    was    thus    unnecessarily  pro- 

*'lt'fs*k  most  witty  and  amusing  wot* 
this  "Beggar's  Opera,"  one  that  caUs 
for  singers  of  moderate  ability  and  ac 
compufhed  comedians.    In  the  company 
now  at  the  Fine  Arts  -Theatre  the  sing 
era  were  for  the  most  part  adequate. 
Miss  Bawn  has  an  agreeable  voice  one 
that  will  henceforth  be  ass^^J^^f^^^*^"^  I 
,^ith  Pollv     This  voice  itself  reveaiea 
rhfcM-cter  of  Peachum's  daughter 
who    oved  In  her  simple,  fashion  the 
p«ntain   and  was  not  ashamed  to  own 
her  pieslon    Ind  Miss  Bawn.  using  her 
voLe  with  no  little  skill,  e^°ePt  In  th^ 
matter  of  enunciation,  Plaved  the 
'with  unaffected  erace.  Unfortunately 
her  delivery  of  Gay's  Ir^c  w«  not  a, 
wavs  distinct.    This  might  be  saia  01, 
nSy  an  the  members  of  the  company. 
AS 'a  rule  the  words  of  the  lyrics,  flndl 
fhey  are  all  important,  for  Gay,^'''  a 
rnaster  In  this  field,  were  unintelligible  | 
I8  It  possible  that  this  comedy  wUh 
music  has  been  performed  Joj"  °-;  two 
vears  In  London  In  the  spirit  shown 
fast  night  by  the  visitor?  Jl^'^Z^. 
Uen  the  same  tendency  towards  bur 
lesoue?    Should  not  the  piece  be  per 

she  was  amusing.  Dui  nei  wn<i 

mg.  the  evident  desire  to 
through  exaggeration     Mr    ^ar  s 
sang  his  airs  acceptably,  his  . 
_i,f.    hilt  where   was   the  aasnine 

endel^o'red'^l:  ^funny  when  Poly 

^l^rdo^uM  the^^ompany  -  '.-P-^, 

i"oor"peXrs  .^^"^"of'th^  «erefo 
r?^^.;^.  .hat  they  should  ov.r-play  so 

r.".r-.h;;rr|.3^ 


1- - 


,nsoint»  yi^'iiii;.   .^miu^mi  vi.-m   h 

of  Mrs.  Couxer  In  the  scene  whsfa 

'leath  Is  betrayed. 

hen  there  wore  Gay's  lines,  a  Joy 
over. 


Booth  ThM.  wrote  "Seven- 

toen,"  a  play  of  .Ix  long  »c-e«  «ot 


■pi--"  •  1"  '"y^j 

loen,     a  "knit  toenthcr.       27   sceneB,  now 

always  too  InEenlously^  knU^togmn^^^  ^  an,applloanr 


Opening  of  San  Carlo 
Engagement 

BOSTON    OPERA  nOtJ3F^"AW«,- 
four  act,,  by  Verdi    San  C^rto 
^  Company.  Fortune  Qallo.  director. 
h«  cast! 

 Marte  "'''P'll 

Ida.  ••••••il„„nor»  CUneroj 

mn.rle   mmiii«1  8ala"' 

adamoK  »..••         M»rlo  Valle 

:in«  of  KgrVi  rrancMOO  Curcl  . 

,  a»i«eng«r  '  Anita  KUnova 

The  conductor  wae  Carlo  Peronl  and 
Italia  Ledowa  led  the  dancer*. 

The  opening  of  the  San  Carlo  0P«« 
«a.on  was  a.  gayly  fu"  appearance 
ThTart  could  ^-h.  A  audience 
Uled  the  hou...  enthuslaam  ran  high 

^f.  ^nger.  /Tl" 
a«l„.  "Alda."  for  many  years 
^!r?r  nnera  for  opening  a  season  with 
rir,rtThow,  served  P-r^^-.^-; 
.imMt  last  night,  because  the  stage 
I"  ?!en>7nt  wa."  sklKul  enough  to  con- 
Iriv;  wver«i  brilliantly  stirring  scenes. 

7.Ktv  the  triumph  at  the  end  of  the 
Se°^Snd^ot.  «d  Mr"  Peronl  showed  hlm- 
seU  most  happy  when  working  up  a 
massive  ollmax  to  Its  height.  The 
chorus,  too.  was  what  he  had  best  to 
work  with,  giving  a  strong  body  of  tone 
not  too  hard,  and  In  the  second  scene 
of  the  first  act  achlerlng  a  pianissimo 

of  true  beauty. 

And  yet.  despite  its  appealing  pa- 
geantry and  pomp.  Is  « ..^'f 
manager  to  produce  "Aida''  at  all  «n. 
less  he  has  at  his  command  forces  of 
the  highest  ablUty-a  large  orchestra 
of  experienced  players,  a  large  chorus, 
and  four  singers  of  the  very  fi"*/*"*^ 
who  also  know  how  to  to  ^he  true 
sense  of  the  word?  Probably  It  Is 
•Alda"  from  Its  inborn  force  and  beau- 
ty "goes."  If  singers  and  players  can 
/et  through  It  at  all.  "Al^a."  with  full 
^iced  artists  who  understand  the 
meaning  of  song,  who  '^PP^^^^f.^'^' 
romantic  plcturesqueness,  the  ^^^  P^f- 
Blon  that  drives  those  four  superbly 
characterized  men  and  women  of  Afri- 
ca. "Alda"  from  a  conductor  who 
Takes  the  most  of  Verdi's  exquisite 
orchestration  and  "-educes  to  a  ™nl- 
mum  what  Is  not  so  good—  'Alda  thus 
Is  quite  another  matter. 

Mr.  Peronl  last  night  did  excellentlj% 
given  What  he  had  to  do  with  Though 
his  orchestra  Is  small  and  not  of  the 
best,  at  times,  especially  In  the  balelt  of 
the  triumph  scene,  -from  it  he  got  good 
tone;  when  he  Is  more  tamiliar  with 
the  Acoustics  of  the  house,  he  will  see 
that  he  need  not  drive  his  forces,  espe- 
cially the  brasses,  so  hard;  the  whole 
scale  of  performance  he  might  lower 
to  lie  advantage.  For  his  keen  rhythm 
Mr.  Peronl  is  to  be  thanked. 

Not  one  of  the  singers  proved  tncom- 
pptent  Those  who  rose  mo^  conspicu- 
ously above  the  level  were  Cervl.  a 
'  aignlfled  being  and  a  alnger  with  a  good 
I  voice  and  clear  diction,  and  M[.  Curcl^ 
who  put  character  into  the  -smaU  part  of 
'the  messenger.  ,  „ 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Rlgoletto." 
'  with  Mmes.  Lucchese  and  de  Mette  and 
Messra  Barra.  Ballester  and  DeBiasi 

XV,    XV.  U"! 

THE  ST.  JAMES  THEATHE— "Sev- 
enteen." play  In  four  acts  by  Booth 
Tarklngrton. 

Willie  Sylvanus  Baxter.. Houston  Richards 

Mr.    Baxter  Edward  Darney 

JJ8  Bullitt  Ja<'k  H.  Lee 

Genesis  Ralph  M.  Bemlay 

Johnnie  Watson  Hugh  Calms 

Georsre  Crooper  Walter  Gilbert 

Mr.   Parcher  Harold  Chase 

WalUe  Banks  Harry  E.  Lowell 

Mary  Jane  Baxter. ...  t .  .Theresa  KVlburn 

Lola   Pratt  Eveta  Nudsen 

May  Parcher  Lucille  Aflamn 

i  Ethel   Boke  Viola  Roach 

I  Mary   Brooks  Helen  P.tt 

[Mrs.  Baxter  Anna  Layng 

To   the  St.  James  last  night  came 
Booth    Tarklngton's    light  comedy  of 
youthful  love,  "calf"  love,  as  seen  to 
flame  in  the  serious  minded  heart  o' 
young  Willie  Baxter,  who  finds  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  translator  o 
the  playhouse  In  Houstdn  Richards.  T 
this  actor  of  young  men's  parts  the  St 
James  Players  owe  a  growing  number 
of  personations  rounded  out  with  more  ; 
than  mere    stencilled    outline  of  the 
stage.    As  "William  Sylvanus  Baxter  he  ; 
is  not  In  least  convincing  mood.  | 
It  is  in  field  of  the  present  play  that  1 
Booth  Tarklngton  has  perhaps  made  his  ] 
greatest  reputation.     As  popular  por-. 
trayer  of  youthful  humors,  follies  and 
'  indiscretions  he  has  no  equal.  The  novel 
'  has  been  his  most  favored  medium  of 
expression,  but  he  has  been  able  to  do 
what  few  men  before  him  have  accom- 
plished— attract  also  a  following  not  in- 
considerable In  the  theatre.    That  this 
latter  is  not  wholly  his  chosen  province 
may  perchance  be  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  play  of 
TTiflTiv  scenes  had  not  yet  been  found  of 


1111)1  y 
_  burl 

o  .l"/rTed«d  Tlth"brl"m^^^       now  as  an,applloa. 

Comedy  .harp  edged  wit      ..g.ven-    police  force.    Only  neA®  tho 
sometimes  'l*'^  ,,^'',,X„fably    Is;    yet    performance   does  heV' 
teen.'    .i^""/.  '^.^""^^''not  ^far   away    everyone  has  been  awa^ 
underlying  tragedy   is   ""J;  „v.    ...  .  nfV 

Tarklngton  persists  In  poK 


when  Mr.  TarKingi""  v,".'ir 'leal 

mg  fun  at  Willie  Ba^V'TtuI  „f  •■Dulcy" 
to  portray  the  eccentricities  of 
Messrs.  Kaufman  and  Connelly  did  n^ 
more  cruelly  avoid  the  o^^^s lonal  sym 
pathetic    touch     .G^,",-*,  ^''^Torftlon 
greve,  gr<«iteet  of  .oM 
dramatists,  spoke  wisely  when  he  eald 
that    the   display   of   Pf"""^'   "^y*  o? 
and  mannerisms,  whether  t^ey  be  or 
the  fl.sh  and  so  ob,Mous  or  of   he  mind 
and   no   more  subtle,  does  noi 
tule  true  comedy.    But  perhaps  we  take 
Mr.  Tarklngton  over  jerlousiy. 

Within  the  limits  of  his  ase.  young 
Willie  Maxter,  as  played  last  nirht  by 
Houston  Richards,   was   a  "-any-'lded 
flsure.     He  was  Indeed  "too  y°"ne  " 
be  a  man.  too  old  to  be  a  boy-  Aj^i 
culatlng  stutter,  never  °7«\»*";»*^-,nt 
voice  carefully  modulated  '"f  "'J;,^;^; ' 
and  not  set  too  deep  for  l^.  a  QU  rky 
droop  of  mouth  and  a  n^annlsh  mt  e 
frot  that  became  odd  gallop  <>"  family 
stairs;  all  these  were  artifices  of  gen 
ulne  merit  called  Into  play  by  the  re 
sourceful  Mr.  Richards.     His  was^not 
great  acting  last  night,  for  ""f 
of  the  stage  is  not  to  be  found  within 
the  cramping  confining  hounds  of    Sev-  | 
enteen."  but  surely  it  was  '"aryellously 
successful  entertainment.    In  the  long 
pantomime   and    monologue  Jl"- 
fore  the  mirror  In  act  one  an  artful 
actor  aided  a  skilful  author  to  a  few 
moments  of  rare  and  enjoyably  amus- 
ing "business." 

During  the  Intervals  when  Mr.  racji- 
ards  was    not   centering   attention  to 
himself,  the  play  dragged,  slipped  and  , 
showed  oleariy  an  author  who  "eemed 
unable  to  attain  that  requisite  of  tho 
stage— swift     flowing     drama     keen  y 
emotionalized.   It  was  In  these  moments 
of    necessary   plotting   that    the  play 
dropped  Into  fragile  farce  not  always  In- 
terestlng;  dropped  despite 
by  Miss  Kilburn,  a  remarkably  ^ite-Uk^ 
stage  child,  and  also  Miss  Nudsen.  w^o  | 
^ade  a  really  charming  young  girl  out 
of   the    somewhat    vapid     Baby   Talk  , 
lady  "    Walter    Gilbert,    too,    as  the 
young  "millionaire"  with  a  car  of  his 
own  at  19,  amused  himself  and  did  well 
with  one  of  his  weU  known  personality 

^*The  production  of  "Seventeen"  at  the 
St.  James  brings  back  a  play  of  fa- 
miliar humorsi  acting  gives  it  power  to 
make  passing  progress.  One  note- 
wori:hy  character  plausibly,  amusingly 
I  Illustrated  by  Houston  Richards  Is  sur- 
rounded by  enough  «aUsfactoY  tjT-ee  to 
'  create  an  evening  of  entertaining  Ulu- 
i  slon.  No  more,  no  less.  W.  M. 

EDDIE  CANTOR 


hil 
ally 
■a>n 


everyone  iio-n  — j^.. 

Ithe  evening,  a  series  of '.  m. 
his.  and  done  In  black  face.   "I .  ,  . 

Indicates   the   Cantor   saRaclr«\%.or  Oj 
Is  in  such  songs  that  he  can  bring  a  vaflii 
assembly  to  cry  for  more  and  more;  sn.i  , 
this  makes  the  fitting  climax  to  a  Can-y 
tor  evening.  ' 

For  the  rest,  there  were  such  well- 
Iseaaoned  entertainers  as  Miss  I  tzger- 
ald  In  several  hennaed  wigs,  singing, 
reciting  and  gesturing  for  the  most  part 
of  matters  Parisian;  Tot  Qualters,  In 
dances;  Muriel  DeForrest,  who  dances 
like  Ann  Pennington  when  she  1"  not 
dancing  like  Marilyn  Miller;  Gforge  Hale, 
likewise  a  solo  dancer  of  daring  twists. 
Helen  Carrlngton  and  Charlotte  Wood- 
ruff, singers  of  at  least  fair  ability.  In 
"The  Sheik,"  a  tabloid  spectacle  and 
burlesque,  the  Eight  Blue  Devils  aroused 
enthusiasm  by  a  whlriwind  acrobatic 
finish 


1^  •  ,   descendants.    Tliere  Is  also 

'  1."'  \      tor  the  future.    If  there  Is  a 
Uie  question  of  dot  f."?  a  serious 
fyj  .v'   /.''The  peasant  Is  slave  to  a  species 
vanity:    the  joy  of  keeping  all  that 
he  has  and  adding  to  It.    The  story  Is 
told  of  a  villager  who  had  only  one 
,  son.     Fifteen  years  went  by  and  she 
[gave  to  him  a  baby  brother.     Tlie  son 
was  sorely  vexed.     His   mother  said: 
"You  don't  love  me  any  more."  He 
'  answered:    "No.  mother,  but  I  forgive 
j  you."     Another  villager  asked  his  12- 
'  year-old  boy  If  he  wished  his  father  to 
j  bring  home  a  little  brother  from  the 
I  market.    "No,",  said  the  child.  "Why 
not?"    "Because  it  I  had  a  brother  my 
five  franc  pieces  would  be  worth  only 
50  sous."    And  the  peasant,  lost  in  ad- 
miration,   exclaimed:     "He's   a  sharp 
one." 


Eddie  Cantor  came  to  town  last  even- 
ing for  his  annual  visit.  This  time  he 
Is  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  In  "Make 
It  Snappy,"  billed  as  a  new  revue,  in 
two  acts  and  27  scenes.  A  customary 
large  and  vociferous  first-night  audi- 
ence was  there  to  hear  him  In  new 
songs,  new  skits,  new  Cantorlsms.  He 
worked  hard  to  please  and,  judging 
by  the  roars  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed every  comlo  sally,  the  vigorous 
applause  which  welcomed  every  song, 
new  or  old.  he  succeeded. 

Back  of  tills  really  versatile  vrtiita 
and  black-face  comedian  appeared  a 
number  of  clever  principals  and  a 
chorus  of  large  and  comely  proportions, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Cleveland  Bron- 
ner  ballet  of  a  score  or  more  of  danc- 
ers, male  and  female.  In  "Princess 
Beautiful."  This  was  an  oddity  of  some 
beauty,  but  chiefly  characterized  by ' 
much  leaping  about  a  too-small  stage, 
and  by  prodigious  waving  of  scarfs, 
flame-pointed  by  Ingenious  lighting  ef- 
fects. This  dlvertlsement,  at  least, 
served  to  break.  If  briefly,  the  Inter- 
minable stridency  of  brass  and  wood, 
the  uniformly  hea-vy  tone  of  the  strings 
as  they  responded  to  the  Jazz  scoring 
by  Jean  Schwartz,  and  probably  others 
of  like  school. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  several  of  his 
associates  to  say  that  Mr.   Cantor  Is 
the  whole  show,  though  that  Is  the  fact 
as  far  as  the  comic  end  of  the  per- 
formance goes.    He  Is  shrewd  enough 
to  play  single-handed,  and  his  talents 
are  keen-edged  and  varied  enough  to 
warrant  his  choice.    There  are  on  our 
stage  today  a  select  group  of  "revue" 
comedians  who  may  sing  a  salacious 
ditty  or  the  newest  ballad  as  well  as 
he,   perhaps  better;  their  wit  may  be 
more  subtle,  more  suave,  less  charged 
with  double  meaning.  But  In  one  re- 
spect Cantor  .stands  alone.     He   can  ' 
extract  more  fun.  more  laughs,  from  a 
flve-minute  skit  or  burlesque  than  can 
Iftny  ot  his   compeers.     Last  year  he 
was  funniest  In  the  tailor-shop  scene. 
This  season  he  has  two  good  sketches, 
cne  In  which  as  the  gas  man  he  wan- 
ders Into   the  pariors  of   a  vampire, 
played  by  Lilian  Fitzgerald,   and  an- 
other, called  "Step  Into  My  Taxi."  In 
which,  as  an  all-night  taxi-driver,  he 
has  a  richly  humorous  scene  with  Lew 
Heam  and  Joe  Ont>.  - 


AT  MAJESTIC 

O'Neill,  who  P'-esent  one  of  the  most 
original  comedy  acts  In  jaud^-viue. 
BeSes  and  Brazil,  '"asters  of  eccentric 
dancing:  the  DeKoch  trio  Mary  Dawn 
and  Florence  Darley  and  others. 
tZ  Watson  «l«ters  are   eatured  In  a 

travesty  on  Romeo  and  J"!'!,*-  J'^*  \he 
easily  -^do  thelrjormer  eff^^^^^  the 

^rds-bor  a°n'd  rJa^e^THer^a 
Serg  and  Sa-m  Morris.  Each  of  the 
To  miniature  acts  la  well  staged  and 
"erf  IS  a  group  of  chorus  glris  who 
sine  well  and  dance  gracefully.  The 

numb^s  worthy  of  BP-'al,X"ts°"'a^ 
addition  to  "Romeos  and  .•^""f  !^  ^T® 
"A  Bit  of  Gambling"  and  "The  Family 
Table." 

lllArBJlHtH'S 

The  Four  American  Aces,  a  quartet 
of  aerial  gymnasts,  opened  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  last  evening 
This  act  excels  those  of  Its  kind  In  many 
thrilling  features,  notably  the  double 
somersault  and  twist  In  mid  air.  The 
Two  Sternards  followed  with  an  agree- 
able performance  on  the  xylophone. 

Weber  and  Ridnor  scored  In  an  act 
j  that  gave  Miss  Ridnor  an  opportunity 
1  to  add  pleasing  characterizations  to  her 
dance.    She  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  audience  with  the  speed  and  elas- 
i  ticlty  of  her  steps.    Kenney  and  HolUa, 
■with  something  new  and  much  of  their 
old  act.  pleased  -with  the  "nut"  stuff 
of  the  former,  and  added  merriment  by 
bringing  on  George  Williams,  the  stage 
factotum,  dressed  as  a  girl  of  the  ha 
rem. 

The  Bragglottl  Sisters  began  the  third 
and  last  week  of  their  engagement  at 
this  house.  This  week's  a/Ct  is  new.  and 
like  its  predecessors,  amateurish.  Swift 
and  Kelley  are  back  again  In  their  act 
of  many  seasons. 

William  Faversham.  supported  by 
Helen  Daube,  was  seen  In  Alfred  Sutro's 
sketch.  "A  Marriage  Has  Been  Ar 
ranged."  The  piece  is  an  excellent  out 
let  for  the  style  of  the  actor — coolly, 
braisenly  If  you  -will,  proposing  t*  a 
titled  woman  sitting  out  a  dance.  How 
he  Is  rebuffed  and  how. he  subtly  pre- 
sents his  case,  and  the  Incidental  melt- 
ing of  the  women  under  his  con-vlnclng 
flattery,  are  pieces  of  work  not  given  to 
vaudeville  audiences  every  week  In  tho 
1  year.  The  Junoesque  Miss  Daube,  who 
moved  slowly  from  an  icy  to  a  recep- 
tive mood,  gave  a  finished  performance 
aa  well. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  -was 
that  of  Miss  PatHcola.  She  1»  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  comedlannes.  To 
hear  her  sing  her  many  dialect  songs, 
with  their  faithful  bits  of  "business," 
la  one  of  the  treats  of  vaudeville.  Col- 
lins and  Hart,  grotesque  acrobats,  closed 
the  bin. 


The  .  superior*  council  on  the  birth 
quesFion  In  France  has  sent  out 
cry  of  alarm.  Deaths  are  said  to  ex- 
ceed  births   by   200,000   a  year. 

Les  Annales  attempts  to  And  the 
cause.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  tradi- 
tional thrift  of  tn«  French.  The  French- 
man, whatever  his  social  position, 
wishes  to  preserve  what  he  has  inherit- 
ed or  acquired  and  to  pass  it  on  ili- 


FAMILY  PRIDE  . 

A  good  many  years  ago  old  Edmonds 
lived  in  a  romantic  spot  between  Eliz- 
abethtown  and  Keene — or  somewhere  In 
that  neighborhood— in  the  Adirondacks— 
the  "Adriondacks."  as  some  of  the 
guides  called  the  mountains.  Edmonds 
Ponds  were  named  after  him.  (The 
genteel  person  came  along  and  changed 
the  name  to  Cascadeviile.)  Edmonds's 
little  grandson  was  playing  near  the 
lionse  one  day.  His  mother  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  him  to  pick  up  some 
chips  for  her.  He  answered:  "Go  to 
hell,  old  woman  and  get  your  chips 
yourself." 

Old  Edmonds  chuckled  and  said  In 
his  shrill  voice:  "Good  boy.  Asel,  good 
boy.    Chip  of  the  old  block.' 


BOSTON  SNOBBISHNESS 

We  have  heard  a  woman  In  Boston 
congratulating  herself  on  the  fact  that 
she  had  no  daughter.  "Just  think  of  It! 
If  I  had  a  daughter,  she  might  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Sewing  Circle  or  even 
to  the  Vincent  Club!  What  a  tragedy 
that  would  be!  What  sort  of  a  future 
would  there  be  for  her?" 


When  one  Is  In  a  particularly  dismal 
I  mood    he    should    read  Schopenhauer, 
an  amusing  author  for  those  of  an  at- 
rabilarious  temperament,  or  this  pas- 
sage from  Peacock's  fantastical  "Night- 
I  mare  Abbey." 

"The  Honorable  Mr.  Listless— How 
I  can  we  be  cheerful  when  our  nerves 
I  are  shattered? 

"Scythrop — How  can  we  be  cheerful 
the    midst   of   disappointment  and 
j  despair? 

"Mr.  Glowry — Let  us  all  be  unhappy 
together." 

And  for  the  sake  of  beginning  the 
day  in  cheerful  mood  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  disappointed  candidates  for 
office,  we  publish  these  verses,  en- 
I  titled: 

"WHAT   FOOLS  THESE  MORTALS 
BE!" 

(For  As  the  World  Wagsi 
1  Cosmic  insects,  self-exalted  earthllngs, 
I  Worshippers  of  Jahveh,   legendary  tri- 
bal god. 

I  Anthropomorphio.  vengeful,  tyrannical,  t 
I  Hurler    of    thunderbolts    at  repentant 
sinners, 

I  Accepter  of  propitiatory  offerings  from 
the  wicked. 

All  hail! 

Creators  of  phantastic  heavens  In  Im- 
aginary places. 
Sneerers  always  at  the  immutable  laws 

of  nature. 
Soothsayers,   gaping   at   the  quivering 

entrails  of  fowls. 
Seekers  of  mystic  revelations  In  crystal 
globes. 

All  hall! 

I  Oppressors  of  weaker  tribes,  enslavers 

of  the  blacks, 
I  Beaters  of  animal  servants,  abusers  of 

children. 

I  Lusting  for  the  burned  flesh  of  beasts. 
Abstracting    gastric    juice    from  hogs 
to   remedy  gluttony. 

A\\  haU! 

Denying  rights  to  beasts  and  birds, 
Arrogating    immortality    to  ^ourselves 
alone, 

Ascribing  divinity  to  fetishes  and  to- 
tem poles, 
Quarreling    ceaselessly    over  countless 
creeds. 

All  hall! 


1  Murderers  of  singing  birds,  tramplers 

on  violets. 
Devastators  of  forests,  wanton  slayers 
of  deer, 

Defilers  of  nature's  woodland  shrines. 
I  Teachers    of    debauchery   to  primeval 
Innocence. 

All  hall! 

Clay    formed,    earthb>>und,    saints  In 
rage. 

Sinners     in     silks.     Eternal  Riddle. 
Whence?    Whither?  Why? 
!  Ji^.ME.S  L.  EDWARDS. 


ill 
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HOSTS  AND  SITTERS 
Some  day  we  shall  Bubscribe  to 
Vogue  If  only  for  Its  etiquette  depart- 
ment. What  is  the  answer  to  this 
question  published  as  Vogue's  first  aid 
to  social  d'.lmbers  and  all  the  suddenly 
rich: 

"In  staying  with  people  one  does  not 
know  very  well,  does  the  host  or  guest 
make  the  move  to  consider  the  evening 
over  and  go  to  bed?" 

In  Jules  Laforgue's  story  about  the 
metaphysical  Salome  royal  ambassadors 
at  court  frankly  asked  the  Tetrarch, 
"WTiat  time  do  you  people  go  to  bed?" 
They  were  bored  by  Salome's  mystical 
chattering.  These  Princes  of  the  North 
did  not  dare  to,  pull  out  their  watches 
and  wrist  watches  were  not  then  worn. 

The  guest  should  make  the  move,  es- 
pecially if  the  host  begins:  "^\Tien  I 
came  from  the  country  to  Boston,"  or 
if  the  hostess  yawns  and  vainly  tries 
to  conceal  it  by  drumming  on  her  lips 
with  fingers  clogged  with  diamonds  and 
precious  stones.  "Rich  and  rare  were 
the  gems  she  wore."  The  guest  should 
certainly  start  as  from  a  red  hot  stove 
if  host  or  hostess  says:  "Mr.  Smlthers, 
you  mu.st  be  very  tired  from  your 
journey." 

But  there  are  guests,  especially  dm- 
ner  guests,  who  belong  to  the  noble 
army  of  sitters,  lineal  descendants  or 
the  man  in  Grecian  legend  who  was 
condemned  in  the  lower  world  to  sit 
forever  on  a  rock. 

And  when  the  sitters  leave  chairs, 
sofa  divan,  they  Insist  on  standing 
"while  they  assure  the  hostess  that 
they  have  had  a  delightful  evening;  a 
deathbed  farewell.  On  the  sidewalk  Mr. 
Ferguson  says  to  Mrs.  Ferguson: 
"Didn't  you  see  that  I  was  bored  stiff? 
Have  I  always  got  to  be  the  one  to 
make  a  move?"  And  so,  as  Mr.  Pepys ; 
said,  to  bed. 

TESTERL,.\ND. 
In  the  lana  of  yesterdays. 
I  In  the  town  of  memories. 
Are  sapphire  spires  and  silver  streets. 
He  who  goes  there  never  meets 
With  sorrow. 
For  tomorrow 
Never  comes  in  Testerland. 
In  the  town  of  silver  streets. 

-JOAN  JORDAN.  J 

"RIGOLETTO" 


BY  OLIN  DOWNES 

An  audience  that  recked  not  of  mobs, 
cheers,  honking  machines  and  hustling 
policman  and  all  the  result  of  election 
night  down  town  listened  last  night  to 
Verdi's  "Rigoletto."  given  by  the  San 
■arlo  Opera  Company  in  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  For  there  are  In  this, 
world  beings  called  artists,  for  whom 
elections  may  come  and  go,  provided 
the  music  of  Verdi  sings  on  forever. 

This  audience  was  very  enthusiastlo. 
It  gavft  Miss  Josephine  Lucchesl  an 
ovation  well  deser\'ed  after  her  singing 
of  Ca'O  Nome.  It  applauded  the  tenor. 
Mr.  Gennaro  Barra,  and  his  sweet  ro- 
manza  to  the  echo.  It  was  moved,  vrry, 
much,  by  Rlgoletto's  denunciation  of 
the  courtier  rabble,  by  the  scene  In 
which  the  Jestor  gathers  to  hia  arms 
l\is  stricken  daughter-all.  as  the  ladies 
of  the  Duke's  court  would  have  said; 
over  a  little  matter  which  need  only 
have  added  to  the  romance  and  exSclte- 
ment  of  the  day. 

The  performance.  like  that  of  "Aida 
the  "evening  previous,  was  very  spirited 

„d  «presslve.  -^-J^^  ^^^\o-oper'- I 
Franchettl.  -with  a  ^=%'^"*o„gpicuouB 
lated  amldarbly,   ^^llT^  Jov-^  vf^iob^ 
I  individual  abIUtloB^_anda_^bor;i  

'  ;;^t  only  s^rxg  but  ^^''^'ff„J'^^ 
ia  in  Mr.  Gallo'B  offerings. 


I  So  Longfellow's  "Village  Blacksmith" 
i  Is  now  the  hero  of  a  filmed  play.  Is  his 
brow  wet  with  "honest  sweat"  In  the 
picture?  There  are  genteel  persons  who 
object  to  Longfellow's  line  and  wish  he 
could  have  worked  metre  and  rhyme  to 
introduce  the  word  "perspiration." 

I  The  last  time  we  saw  a  blacksmith 
on  the  stage  was  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum.  The  play  was  "Honest 
Hearts  and  Willing  Hands."  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Boston's  pride.  wa#  the  heroic 
blacksmith.  Whenever  he  made  a  re- 
mark about  the  respect  and  affection 
due  a  mother  or  lambasted  the  villain, 
the  gallery  whistled  shrilly  and  shouted 
"Good  boy,  John," 

This  was  In  the  season  of  1890-91. 
John  L.  shone  :n  this  part  In  New  'i'ork 
at  Oscar  H-.:  inersteln's  Columbus  The- 


"chorus;  i"Hauntln 
^^S;t^  cn.t,  i,  .'Utclftmlths  on  the 
operatic  staH',' "  Wagner's  Mime  and 
fiieefrled  "What  was  the  play  in  which 
a  flacksmith.  fiouted  by  a  fastidious 
maiden,  because  he  had  a  sooty  appear- 
ance. e-TclalT^ed  Pathetically^  ^elU 
I'm  clean  on  Sundays."  Many  -N^w 
England  villagers  In  the  sixties  might 
hrve  made  the  same  boast.  "Then  there 
was  little  "sanitary  plumbing. 

And  while  we  are  In  the  Interrogative 
mood,  what  was  the  name  of  the  play 
in  the  seventies  with  this  verse  on  the 
wrn'^'e'ed  of  gold  malce.  man  to  man 
r„  valn"\he' workman  seek,  the  needed 

?tarvft™n 'stretches  out  her  bony  hand 
AjTd  sad  mechanic  mourn  throughout 

-the  land.   

Ah.  the  rood  old  plarsl   "Bertha  the 
Sewing  Machine  OlrV:  "The  Unknown. 

with  John  A.  St^vene  •"J'J' ^♦„'^^, 
iMiv1n«  on  an  oocaslona.    And  '  ^ 

^ur^fatthful  «°--r;  '..?t™fhrr7^^ 
•1>reKv  Parrther"  and  "Strathmore  tw« 
.."^ter  fn  our  «*oolday.  - 
Uhe  WM  to  u.  boys  •  very  Bernhardt. 


It  may  tnter««  thoae  Vho  the 
story  that  the  eettmab*  Pola  Negri  has 
been  a  Polish  countess,  a  concert  vio- 1 
S  and  a  member  ofjhe  Russian  b^l- 
•et— all  three  In  one--to  listen  to  Mr 
Joseph  SchUdkraut.    He  «iy«  ^^^Jl'^"]^ 
I,  Schwartz:   she  was       »h°p  girl    n , 
Werthelm's  department  f '"„^J'^^'" 
when  Lubltsch,  ^^e  -noving  picture  d^  , 
rector,  saw  her  and  e"fased  her.  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  Mme.  N^^f  J^^,^^ 
and   I"  a   Polish   countess.     We  ne%fr 
kSew  but  one:    She  was  In  a  Dresden 
Son  ir  1882  where  we  were  served 
doubtful  soup  and  still  more  ques  lon- 
'  ab"e  meat    She  borrowed  10  marks  from 
us— unti'   her-   remittanc-   should  come 
.  ?rom  Warsaw     The  next  morning  she 
left   Dresden.     She   was   a   thin,  pale 
blonde  with  a  hacking  cough— between 
^i    yea^    of    age.   to    quote  Artemus 
Ward's    description    of    an  American 
sprnster.     And  so  we  contributed  indi- 
rectly,  to   marks  to  the   fair  land  of 
,  Poland  and  Its  oppressed  inhabitants. 

Marie  Lloyd's  dress  designer  sent  to 
Marie's  funeral  an  empty  dress  box  with 
me  inscription:  "My  laf  -ie^^ 'ij^J^t 
dress-box  but  no  dress.  This  dress 
was  to  have  been  tried  on  the  n  ght 
when  Marie  sang  for  the  last  tline:  Im 

'  one  of  the  ruins  Cromwell  knocked  about 

j  a  bit." 

'  Mr.  Theodore  Cornell,  family  solicitor 
,s  not  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  you 
would  immediately  entrust  your  affairs^ 
If  you  were  a  constant  Playgoer  >ou 

would  note  'n«t^"t'>' T  de- 
spats  are  a  bad  sign;  but  that  »  de 
tail  When  you  saw  him  roll  his  e>e- 
balls  and  heard  him  chuckle  with  a  gii  - 
t^  al  malignity  that  had  the  -ry  <iual  - 
ty  of  Sin  unqualified,  you  would  cer 
tainly  have  made  for  the  street.-The 
Alanchiter  Guardian,  reviewing  the 
play  "The  Balance." 

Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterllnck 
winding  at  a  concert  In  New  York  on 
Dec  17  The  Morning  Telegraph  says 
Ihis  will  be  "practically  her  first  ap 
pe'arance  as  a  singer  in  this  country^ 
No  no  Many  of  us  remember  her  and 
he;  Btained-giass  attitudes  in  Debussy  s 
"Peneas  and  Mellsande"  at  the  Boston 
opera  House  early  In  1912.  Jhere  were 
amusing  Incidents  connected  w,th  her 
s^ourn  In  Boston,  but  If  a  man  should 
write  a  complete,  anecdo.lcal  "ist°ry  of 
the  Boston  Opera  House  under  the  d  - 
Section  of  Mr  Henry  Russell  he  would 
probably  think  it  ''-t.  after  pub  Ical.on 
if  a  publisher  could  be  found,  to  leave 
town  at  night  and  between  trains. 

M:ss  Jeannette  Vreeland.  will  sing 
at  the  Apollo  Club  concert  next  Tuesday, 
flew  over  New  Tork  city  last  spring  and 
"broadcasted  the  first  aerial  concert  in 
history.  •   Lofty  flights  of  song. 

Mr  Barrie  Payne  makes  this  sugges- 
tion for  Mr.  Heywood  Broun's  P'ay:  An 
mloxlcated  man  comes  home  and  stura- 
b"es  fnto  his  own  bedroom-by  mis- 
take." 


Manchester  (l^ng,)  has  finally  seen 
"Blood  and  Sand."  but  In  the  Kngllsh 
version  the  bull-fighter  does  not  die;  he 
returns  to  domesticity  and  agriculture. 
"A.  S.  W.,"  who  saw  the  play,  drew  a 
moral  from  It;  "This  Is  a  dreadful 
warning  to  all  sensible  'pugs,'  toreadors 
and  hefty  fellows  In  general  not  to  get 
entangled  with  ladles  of  high  social 
position  who  love  them  for  their  brawn 
alone.  If  the  captain  of  a  cup  final 
team  were  lured  by  a  Mayfalr  'vamp' 
into  forgetting  his  wife  and  family  In. 
say,  Burnley,  or  If  the  Charley  Chicken, 
having  knocked  out  the  world's  heavy- 
weight champion,  were  seduced  Into 
•socle;ty'  and  there  treated  not  only  as 
a  curio,  but  as  a  temporary  lover,  we 
should  get  an  equivalent  to  Blasco 
Ibanez's  novel." 

There  will  not  be  Symphony  concerts 
this  week.  Next  week  a  Suite  by  Bach; 
Davlco's  "Polyphemus"— all  Jokes  with 
"I'll  go  one  eye  on  It"  are  barred;  and 
d'Indy's  symphony  In  B-flat.  Good 
things  are  said  about  Isa,  Kremer,  a 
diseuse-slnger,  international  ballader. 
who  will  appear  In  Symphony  Hall  next 
Tuesday  evening.  The  pension  fund 
concert  program  next  Sunday  Is  all 
Russian;  music  and  singer.  Mr.  Rach- 
manlnov  will  play  the  piano  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  Thursday  evening.  Nov.  23. 

The  Boston  Wellesley  College  Club  will 
bring  Stuart  Walker's  play,  "The  Book 
of  Job."  to  the  Wilbur  Theatre  next 
week  for  matinees  on  Nov.  13,  14.  17.  at 
S  o'clock:  Nov.  18  at  10:30  The  3 
o'clock  performance  on  Nov.  16  will  be 
at  the  Plymouth. 

Joseph  Conrad's  first  play,  a  dramati- 
zation of  his  novel.  "The  Secret  Agent.  ' 
produced  In  London  Nov.  2.  was  re- 
ceived "with  respect  and  admiration, 
rather  than  with  enthusiasm."  A  nov- 
elist, especially  a  "psychological'  novel- 
ist Is  not  always  a  man  of  the  theatre. 
Henry  James  found  it  out,  much  to  hi8 

AlBgUHt. 

ANNAFITZIU 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSS-"Toscar  j 
opera  In  three  acts  by  Puccini.  San  , 
Carlo  Opera  Comt,any,  Fortune  Gallo, 
director.    The  cast: 

Florls',  Toi-oa  •••••  ^are 

Baron    Srarnla.  ■■■\fV,;i,Hl  Saln7"T 

Mario   Cava-a^'-ssl  ^  '^^ 

A   PaCTistaD  •  .'^Vsnresco  f-nrot 

  V»rlo  ■ 

Solnrrone. 


I  Mr  Moshe  Paranov  will  give  a  piano 
I  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  tomorrow  night 
[irs  name  alone  should  draw  an  audi- 
Tnce  The  fact  that  he  will  not  play  a 
sonata.  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasy  or  a 
d°irrangement  by  L  szt  of  an  organ 
fugue  by  Bach  Is  reassuring. 

A  violinist  named  Illuminate  Mlseren- 
rtino  olayed  in  New  York  last  Sunday, 
^•mumlnlto."  was  he  "Ut  up"J  Some 
fiddle  better  when  they  are;  the  major- 
ity do  not.  

Irma  Seydel,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Wllhelmina  Wagner,  will  give  a  concert 
In  Jordan  Hall  next  Saturday  night  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  England  Hospital 
(or  Women  and  Children. 


,  Cnr'-l 
.Mario  Novel" 

Urrone  »••  piptro  r/nnoT« 

.\  Jal'^r  --..".-  •.  KUnoTa 

*  «tr=:'!'.\\\v:;:-.::::::-.cario  perom 

Water  has  flown  under  the  bridge, 
floods  of  water.   It  would  seem,  even 
torrents,  since  the  first  production  in 
Boston  of  Puccini's  "Tosca/'    It  fcras 
a  stirring  evening,    that  °' 
performance.   Musical  people,  the  know 
Ine  ones  sat  all  agog,  for  the  story  had 
snread  abroad  that  Puccini  had  con- 
rTved  a  scheme  of  orchestration  he  Uke 
of  which  had  never  even  been  imag- 
ined    The  opera.  Indeed,  must  not  be 
caUed  an  opefa,  but-was  It  not  a  melo- 
drama'   The  distinction,  at  all  events 
,  was  heia  highly  significant  and  when  at 
the  very  first  the  snarling  Scarpla  mo 
tWe  bUred  forth,  its  baleful  force  set 
'  everybody  to  shivering.   And  the  shlver- 
fn»  scarcely  ceased  till  the  curtain  fell, 
'fo?  mus"  of  mightier  emotional  power 
i^d  never  been  heard:   It  racked  the 
I^rves     Between  throes  came  the  re- 
Uerof  atmospheric  effects,  above  a,  t^ 
.,n«.n1ne  of  the  third  act.     There  were 
'  strokes  too.  of  theatrical  genius  to  mar 
'     1  «r  Buch  as  the  cantata  behind  the 
Line's  whUe  scarpla  was  questionlns 
^^rlo     It  was  a  silent,  subdued  audl- 
^"e  thal  flrd  from  the  Boston  Theatre 

JS  iu  ifii"  *" 

^ouu  „i„A  tnr  the  power  if  Its  I 

,1,  low  to  write  them,  melodies  of  no 
knew  how  to  wrt  ^^^^ 

exquisite  Deauiji.  ■>  j  _  ♦>>rill  It 
that  have  still  the  power  to  thrilL  it 
was  thty  that  fetched  tU  applaus*  last 

"'T^e  performance  had  good  features. 


neither  the  voice  nor  the  temperament 
for  a  dramatic  role,  she  made  a  brave 
attempt  at  visualizing  the  part  of  Flo- 
rla,  often  shs  displayed  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  alvays  she  commanded  ad- 
miration for  her  amazingly  clear  enunci- 
ation. Mr.  Valle  made  an  excellent, 
though  conventional,  Scarpla.  (Except 
for  Mr.  Cerv'I's  over-farcical  sacristan, 
the  small  parts  were  well  done. 

The  opera  tonight  w!!l  be  "Madame 
Butterfly."  with  Mmes.  Mlura  and  KII- 
nova  and  Messrs.  Barra  and  Bonelll  In 
the  leading  roles.     v  R.  R.  G. 

("TALES  OF  HOFFMAN^ 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  (jompany  j 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  Offen- 
bach's tuneful  and  brilliant  "Tales  of  | 
Woffman"   yesterday   afternoon   In  the  , 
Boston  Ocera  House.  .  Carlo  Peronl  con-  i 
ducted.    This  opera  Is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  a  company  of  this  quality:  or  we 
might  put  It  better,  that  such  a  com- 
pany is  well  equipped  to  present  this 
opera.     Its  orchestration  while  admir- 
able Is  not  Intricate.    Its  choruses  are 
simple  and  few.    Its  solo  parts  are  sus- 
ceptible to  high  development,  but  can 
be  constricted  within  m.odest  limitations, 
and    still    please    the  discriminating. 
There  Is  variety  in  roles,  but  there  are 
no  unsurmountable  obstacles. 

Josephine  Lucchesa  as  01ym.pla  in  the 
first  act  and  as  Antonla  In  the  third  was 
adequate,  particularly  her  Antonla.  The 
dual  role  she  handled  artistically,  though 
omitting  some  of  the  florid  embellish- 
ments. Sofia  Charlebols  was  a  suf- 
ficiently seductive  GluUetta  and  sang 
with  spirit.  Romeo  Boscaccl's  Hoffman  , 
was  In  good  voice,  as  was  the  Dapper- 
tutto  of  Mario  Valle — he  sang  the  mirror 
nant  baritone.  Plerto  de  Blasl  was  a 
nant  baritone.  Plerto  De  Blasl  was  a  I 
horrific  Dh  snracle.  The  reference  Is  to 
bis  makeup,  not  to  hi»  voice,  wtiiek 
serves  weU.  De  Blasl  has  a  sound  vr>lo^ 
Others  of  the  cast  sang  well.  »•  41a 
the  choru«  In  the  antl-Volstead  pro- 
logue  and  In  the  ballroom  scene.  The 
San  Carlo  company  might  profitably  give 
another  performance  of  this  opera.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  worthy  performance. 

I     A  day  or  two  ago  we  quoted  these 
1;  lines: 

.     "Day  by  day.  In  every  way. 

I'm  gett  ng  tired  of  M.  Cou6."i 
We  named  the  author.  Miss  Balrd 
Leonard,  who  contributes  3.  witty  and 
sensible  column  /to  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph of  New  York,  The  linotype  In- 
sisted that  her  "front"  name  was 
"David."  We  owe  Miss  Leonard  a  pro- 
found apology,  for  we  have  read  P  erre 
Bayle'R  article  on  that  singing,  harping 
and  fighting  monarch. 

THERE  IS  SUCH  A  WORD 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  United 
'States  civil  service  examination  paper 
:ai5d  marks  the  word  "iaboratorlan"  with 
S-  red  pencil,   writing  In  the  margin: 
*'Whatnext?" 

:  JNow.    M^.    G.    W.    Septimus  Plesse 
CO'ned  this  word  tor  h's  excellent  work. 
-"The  Laboratory  of  Cheinical  Wonders." 
Jpablished  at  London  in  1860.    Our  corre- 
Ispondent  will  find  the  word  in  the  great 
■"'Oxford  Dictionary.    Mr,  Plesse.  an  ana- 
-fyt  oal  chemist,  also  wrote  and  lectured 
■im    the  art   of   perfumery   and  flower 
fiYt-ming.     His  "Chymlcal,  Natural  and 
•'Physical  Magic"  reached  a  third  edition 
In  iS65. 


f    --  SPIRIT  RAPPING 

i  (From  the  Gi;een  Bay.  Wis..  Prem-GaTiette.) 
■        Man  Who  Was  Killed  In  New 

Brunswicli    Murder  Takes 
!  Issue  with  M:rs.  Hall. 


■  ECCLESIASTICAL.  BULLETINS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  bulletin  board  of  a  church  not 
lO  miles  from  the  State  House  there  U 
displayed.  In  block  letters  and  without 
puni  iuatlon.  the  following:  "God  always 
finishes  what  he  begins  Browning." 
-.-  Didn't  you  think  It  was  Satan  who 
had  the  monopoly  on  such  a  job? 

■  Newton  Centre.  "  MEDICO. 


X^.   SaTa'zar  aTso  ^app^ared "  to  far  bet- 
advantage"    Though  Miss  Fltziu  has', 


PROFESSIONAL  CANDOR 

(The  Woburn  D»Uy  Tlm««.) 
LOST— Last  Thursday  between  Mur- 
ray's shop  and  Woburn  centre,  a  red 
;  bicycle  which  had  been  stolen.    Any  one 
giving  Information  call  Woburn  . 

MARY  AND  HER  ECTOPLAZ 

.  (""The  ectoplasm  la  a  splftt  form  of  the 
bo      which  U  resembles  and  Is  freQuently 
visible  to  spiritualists,  so  much  so  that  It 
has  been  actually  photographed.  ) 
Marv  had  an  ect,<)pla2 

(Although  it  didn't  show). 
■    And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

That  ectoplaz  would  go. 

It  followed  her  to  school  one  day 
An<l  hovered  over  head; 
,  "Oh,  schoolmates  see  my  ectoplaz. 
'    Was  Mi^aX  Mary  said.  ■ 


•  In  v«iln,t)>e  schoolmates  looked  about, 

V  .  No'  octdplftz  th*y,  siw,' 
-..An*  ot»i  the-  pRnnlnK  Mary  got, 
■  i  It  really  was  quit*  raw. 

The  teacher  led  poor  Mary  out 
■  And  said  with  wnsplsh  pride: 
"Toil  can't  return  unles*  you  fte 
Your  ectoplaz  outside.^' 

:V3o  Mary  stralehtway  bMo*  herself, 
Bhe  could  not  stand  the  razz, 
And  now  there  Is  no  Mary  left, 
She  Is  Just  ectoplaz.  ;  ;  _ 
GORDON  SKAGROVB. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  week  apo  Thursday  afternoon  the 
members  of  the  Ladles'  Federated  So- j 
olely  for  the  Advancement  t'f  the  More 
N'atural  Arts  and  Sciences  met  on  the 
lavm  at  "Valley  Farms."  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Mrs.  C.  Storag*  Plant. 

Prof.  Aggie  conducted  the  meeting 
and  carried  out  a.^ovel  and  Interesting 
demonstration  baseA  on  one  of  the  many 
lost  arts  of  our  forefathers — builders  of 
the  nation.    He  planted  a  hill  of  beans. 

"Our  ancestors."  said  Prof.  Aggie, 
"had  first-hand  know'edpe  of  selection, 
cultivation,  weeding  out.  and  the  fruit 
of  cu'ture.  Today  we  let  George  do  it. 
U'e  buv  our  beans,  our  household  gods, 
our  art,  our  religion  (In  syndlcafed  ser- 
mons) from  the  canners — cash  and 
rarry!  On  Sunday  we  may,  thank 
Heaven,  get  out  Into  the  open." 

THe  members  lo.-ik  forvvSrd  with  keen 
interest  to  the  neSt  meeting  when  "Th* 
Making  nf  Art  Dol'les"  will  be  explained 
by  M-.  Spool,  third  vice-president  of  a 
corporation     making     machine  -  woven 
copies  of  American  samplers — The  Early 
American  Company.     Mr.  Spool's  firm 
has   I'ed    the   fie  d    In    reproducing  the 
quaint  sentiment  of  other  d.iys  such  as 
the  following,  wrked  In  cross-stitch : 
"Artistryj  taught  In  early  days 
Not  on'y  gives  the  teacher  praise 
But  gives  us  p'easure  when  we  view 
The  works  that  Innocence  can  do. 
"Abigail  Harth,  176S. 
aged  10" 

Mr.  WrUam  Spellbinder,  president  of 
the  company,  believes  In  purity  In  art 
and  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  have 
the  quality  of  the  linen  and  silk.  In  both 
strength  and  color,  equal  to  the  orig- 
inals. 

In  the  near  future  a  talk  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  .lohn  QuI'l  'entitled.  "The  Es- 
thetic Side  of  a  Fresh  Egg." 

Percy  Flage. 


"IN   THE  SPRING  THE  YOUNG 
MAN'S  FANCIES" 

(Frnm  the  Chicago  Dally  News) 
"The  shortest  that  street  skirts  will  be 
worn  next  spring  Is  seven  Inches."  s<>'d 
the  head  buyer  of  a  loop  department 
.<!tore.  "Six  Inches  Is  really  the  favored 
leneth.  with  four  Inches  for  evening 
frocks." 


HENCE,  "LOOK   AT  UER  LINES" 

Dr.  W'Ibur  P.  Birdwood  maintains  tn 
his  "Euclid's  Outline  of  Sex"  that  sex 
began  in  Euclid,  reached  Its  highest  de- 
velonment  In  Euclid,  and  cannot  be 
understood  outside  of  Euclid.  We  did 
not  know  there  was  so  much  In  Euclid 
when  we  were  conditioned  In  It  our 
freshman  year  at  Yale.  We  hope  to 
find  Todhunter's  edition  among  the 
school  books  we  savad:  to  read  It  with 
greater  understanding. 

Todliunter!  Thtre  are  many  of  them 
In  these  dry  days. 

These  verses  will  interest  old  Yale 
men.  who  remember  Frank  Morlarty, 
Gus  Traeger.  the  Hill  brothers,  and 
other  purveyors  of  cheering  beverages. 

SUNRISE  IN  THE  WEST 
The  punch  was  strong  at  Mory's 
Full  many  a  year  ago. 
When  one  pa'e  student  rose  and  left 
To  cocil  his  head  with  snow. 

An  hour  later  he  came  In, 

With  rapture  In  h  s  eyes; 

"Come  out,  come  out."  he  cried  with  joy, 

"And  watch  the  West  sunrise." 

And  as  we  crowded  to  the  door 

Red  glowed  the  sky  that  night: 

A  corset  factory  had  burned  down, 

And  we  had  missed  tlie  sight.  ' 

DOUBLE  BARREL.  , 
But  ale  was  the  drink  of  drinks  at 
Moriartys'.  Ah  the  ale,  the  welsh  rab- i 
bits,  the  tcolden  bucks,  the  grilled  sar- 
dines! Dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall! 

WHAT?  NO  PYJAMAS  AMONG  THEM? 

iFrom  the  Chicago  T:-tbun6.) 
Girl  students  at  Northwestern  Unlver- 
s  ty  last  nUhl  slept  in  shifts,  with  some 
young  woman  always  on  guard,  watch- 
ing the  dormitories  for  thieves. 


'BUTTERFLY' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Madame 
Butterfly,"  opera  by  Puccini.  San  Carlo 
opera  company.  Fortune  OkiUo,  direc- 
tor.   The  cast: 

Madame   Butterrtr  Tamakl  Mlura 

Suzuki   Anita  Kllnova 

B.  K.   Plnkerton  Qennaro  Barra 

Kate  Plnkorton  Frances  Morlnlnl 

Sharpleas   Blohard  Bonsli 

Goro'  France.sco  Cure! 

Yamadoro   Natale  Cervl 

The  Bonze  Pletro  De  Blaal 

Conductor,  Aldo  FranchottL 

When  the  San  Carlo  company  lo  will- 
ing to  keep  Us  place,  the  San  Carlo  com- 
pany can  give  a  perfoimance  worth  any- 
body's hearing.  "RJgoletto"  and  "Contes 
d'Hoffmann,"  by  all  accounts,  were  ooth 
well  done.  "Madame  Butterfly"  lajr 
night  went  admirably.  The  reason  Is 
plain  enough.  Operas  demanding  big 
dramatic  slnpera  and  a  large  orchestra 
make  but  a  paltry  showing  it  the  orches- 
tra Is  small,  and  if  there  Is  not  a  single 
big  dramatic  singer  on  the  roster.  Since 
there  are  beautiful  xjperas  in  plentx, 
which  call  for  neither  a  dramatic  so- 
prano nor  a  heroic  tenor  and  can  make 
shift  with  a  small  orchestra,  why,  pray, 
do  directors  lay  hands  on  operas  far  be- 
yond their  scope.  Look  at  the  audience 
at  "Alda,"  a  director  might  make  an- 
swer. What,  then,  could  a  person  In 
protest  counter?  Never  a  word.  The 
pubHc,  after  all,  decides. 

Not  that  the  public  stayed  away  from 
"Madame  Butterfly"  last  night;  the  au- 
dience, on  the  contrary,  was  very  large. 
If  everybody  at  the  opera  last  night, 
bearing  in  mind  the  good  quality  of  the 
performance,  would  insist  on  quality 
Just  as  good  the  next  time  they  feel 
operatlcally  disposed,  they  would  do 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  operatic 
representations.  This  standard  surely 
can  be  raised.  The  orcnestra  was  pre- 
sumably no  larger  last  night  than  here- 
tofore, but  it  had  music  to  play  that  a 
small  orchestra  really  can  play  passably 
well;  and  Mr.  Franchetti,  conductor  of 
authority  and  taste,  saw  that  it  played 
Its  best. 

Though  there  were  no  artists  of  the 
brightest  lustre  in  the  cast,  there  were 
singers,  with  fresh  voices,  who  could 
sing  the  music  theY_uadertook.  They 
could"  act  as  well.  A  more  lifelike 
portrayal  of  a  decent  American  than 
JVIr.  Bonelll's  Sharpless  won't  be  seen 
fcere  again  in  a  hurry,  a  representation 
^without  a  single  false  note  or  one  need- 
less gesture;  the  role  was  also  nobly 
sung.  Mr.  Barra,  too,  with  a  fine 
voice  and  no  mean  skill  In  song,  sug- 
gested an  American  vividly,  though  his 
model  was  of  a  different  walk  of  life 
from  Mr.  Bonelll's.  The  small  parts 
were  all  well  done,  above  all  Mr.  Curd's 
Goro.  which  for  once  was  really  sung, 
not  yelped. 

And  Mme.  Mlura's  Butterfly  has  de- 
veloped amazingly.  By  virtue  of  her 
race,  always  she  did  by  nature  what 
other  women  must  acquire,  as  best  they 
can,  by  art— though  It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  all  Japanese  women  are 
blessed  with  the  charm,  the  rhythmic 
grace  of  Mme.  Miura.  Last  night,  how- 
fver.  Mme.  Mlura  showed  herself  an 
actress  of  real  skill  and  of  pathetla. 
force.  For  the  most  part  she  sang  de- 
lightfully, with  lovely  silvery  tone;  un- 
fortunately she  shows  a  tendency  to 
force  her  voice  at  times.  A  pityl  [ 
The  opera  tonight  will  be  Bizet's 
"Carmen,"  with  Mmes.  Ferrabinl  and 
Charlebols  and  Messrs.  Famedas  and 
Valle.  R.  B.  G. 


AT=JrAST.-.THE  THIRD  SEXl 

(Bost-on  Sundar Globe.) 
1000   Half  Women.  Attend 
AnU-LiOdti«  Rally 


!  Dorothy  Hamilton,  reviewing  Mrs. 
Emily  Post's  book  on  eliquette — "Eti- 
quette— in  Society.^  In  Business,  in  Poli- 
tics, and  at  Home"— says:  "It  is  per- 
haps inevitable  that  a  work  of  this  sort 
should  deal  with  the  exigencies  of  'high 
society'  rather  than  with  the  less  for- 
mal life  which  is  lived  by  the  so-called 
average  American." 

True,  Mistress  Dorothy.  The  man- 
ners of  "high  society"  are  often  low;., 
the  manners  of  the  "smart  set"  are 
often  raw.  Noblesse  oblige — that  is  to 
say.  their  rank — here  a  symbolical  word 
— obliges  them  to  be  rude. 

We  suppose  that  this  book  is  the  one 
freely  advertised,  with  illustrations.  In 
the  newspapers,  showing  Mr.  Jones 
bending  from  his  chair  In  a  restaurant 
to  pick  a  fork  off  the  floor,  while  the 
waiter  snickers;  showing  Mr.  Robinson 
preceding  his  best  <glrl  as  they  make 
their  way  to  a  table;  Mr.  Brown  biting 
into  a  slice  of  buttered  bread,  and  com- 
mitting other  horrid  violations  of  "good 
form".  We  hope  some  day  to  possess 
this  invaluable  book:  also  the  books, 
which  the  advertisements  tell  us,  will 
enable  us  to  converse  in  a  fascinating 
manner  on  all  subjects,  from  the  use 
of  the  abacus  to  eymotic  diseases,  so 
'l\  that  fair  xvomen  will  hang  upon  oui 
I  lips,  and  a  white-haired  banker  will  in 


DO   YOU    KNOW    THE    ONE  ABOUT 

THE  SWEDEf 
As  the  World  Wags: 

With  so  much  trading  going  on,  how 
about  exchanging  a  few  perfectly  good 
stories?  I've  got  a  peach  of  a  one  about 
two  Irishmen  that  I'll  swap  for  two  that 
I  can  tell  to  my  family. 

MING  TOT. 


VOLSTEAD  (HIC)  JACET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  professional  forces  of  light  will 
bear  up  undismayed  for  It  might  be 
worse.  The  Pankhursts  made  a  com- 
plete success  of  "Votes  for  Women," 
and  the  last  we  heard  of  the  Pankhursts 
they  were  looking  for  work,  but  as  Mrs. 
Taft's  mother  said  to  Mrs.  Taft  when 
Mr.  Taft  proposed,  "You  have  a  fat 
chance.'*'  It  is  probable  that  President 
Wilson  having  been  a  schoolmaster,  ob- 
jected to  the  word  "allies"  because  no- 
body In  America  knows  how  to  pro- 
nounce It.  In  London  off  the  Strand 
there  is  a  Mttle  street  called  Twining, 
where  lived  a  widow  and  an  only  son 
and  child,  her  own.  The  boy  was  fond 
of  walking  on  stilts.  One  day  as  he  was 
passing  his  mother's  window  she  said, 
'•Johnny,  are  you  not  afraid  you  will 
hurt  yourself?"    "No,  mother,  never." 

Boston.  L.  X.  CATALONIA. 


YESTERDAY,  TODAY  AND  FOREVER 

(h'rom  the  BiooUIyn,  la..  Chronicle) 
Remember  the  oysters  you  got  at  the 
Royal  Cafe  last  year?  You  can  now  gel 
them  again. 


We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Rev.  W.  B  Sprinkle  of  Henderson ville, 
N.  C  is  the  pastor  of  New  Bridge  Bap- 
tist Church  and  la  not  a  Methodist. 

AT  THE  LOWElL  INSTITUTE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Midway  thf  hall  there  hangs  a  sign 
Beneath  which  folks  may  stand  in  lilie, 
..ay  SLand  in  wobb.y  line  and  wait 
Until  the  hour  approaches  eight. 
And  think  about  their  own  aflairs 
Uniil  it's  time  to  dash  upstairs. 

i  I'd  like  to  ask  some  philanthrop- 
1  Ic  soul  to  build  some  kind  of  prop 

For  us  to  lean  on  who  repine 
,'At  loafing  there  so  long  in  line. 
'  )r  even  hang  us  up  On  pickets. 

Or  else  1  wish  they'd  print  more  tickets. 
Boston.  NANCY  EATON. 


BRAZEN  IRONY  ! 

As  the  World  Wags;  ,  ! 

Ijast  Mjnday  afternoon  a  big  truck 
covered  with  canvas  announced  In  let- 
ters a  foot  high  that  Professor  Irving 
Fisher  of  Ya  e  would  that  evening  tell 
a  1  the  knew  that  "was  bad  a  brut  Senator 
Lodge.  Meanwhile,  his  brass  brand  on 
.he  truck  played  lustily  :  "Glcry,  Gloiy 
to  the  Oimson,  Three  Cheers  for  Har- 
vard and  Down  with  Yale." 

Boston.  G.  L.  O.  Jr. 


SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN   THE  NIGHT 

.\£  the  World  Wags: 

1  wonder  who  h'e  was !  I  saw  him  for 
.he  first  time  two  years  ago,  playing 
.ennis  on  the  Longwood  court.  .  X  liked 
his  lankiness,  his  talinesls,  his  brown 
eyes,  his  mouth,  and  especially  bis  Iron 
•^ray  hair..  I  wou'd  have  liked  to  have 
.spoken  to  him  ;  I  oou;d  not.  I  saw  him  ! 
again  last  night  in  a  subway  car.  I  like 
iiim.  even  more  In  his  oirercoat  than  In  | 
he  tennis  flannels.  Married?  Chi  dren? 
i  wonder   ROSEMARY. 


We  read  in  the  Maiden  Evening  News 
'  of  Nov.  8  that  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hurley,  at 
J  funeral  service,  was  the  "sob  deacfci." 

I   

j  WHAT  CAN  THIS  POSSIBLY  MEAN? 

'  ^.s  the  \Vorld  Wags: 

'     S.gn  on  a  drug  store  in  Ontario: 


THIS  IS  510KE  THAN  A  DBLG  STORE 

M.  G. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  sad  story  told 
years   ago    by    either    the  Burlington 
j   •  wkeye  man  or  the  Danbury  News 
I  man: 

I  ■  :'rwas  in  the  gloaming  I  led  her  to 
h».  drug  store.  The  soda  lountain  clerk 
'  aske'1    me    what    syrup    I'd    have.  T 

vinked   at  him.  and   said:  'Crusade.' 

.\iv   "ife  said:     'I'll   have  some,  too.' 

And  1  felt  like  the  silent  tomb." 


HERALDS  OF  WINTER 

.A.S  the  World  Wags; 

We  note  with  Interest  on  thoroughfare, 

Railway  stations  or  anywhere, 

gns  of  the  approaching  weather: 
i  lapper's'  silk    stockings    changed  to 
heather. 

Fur   coats  redeemed   from   storage  or 
hock 

T'on't  reach  the  bottom  of  the  new- 
leneth  frock: 


I  The  galosh's  progeny, ithe  Radio  Boot. 
Shirley  Centre.  R,  O. 

WHY  ONLY  "APPLE  WEEK"? 

the  World  Wags: 
{     We  havu  so  many  kinds  of  weeks;  in 
I  f.ict.   every   week  Is  prupagandied  by 
]  Homethlnt.'  '>r  other. 

I  What  we  are  waiting  for  Is  lyonnalse 
pot-ito  week  or  bakeil  terrapin  wuek  or 
chicken  gumbo  week. 

MARCELLU8  GRAVES. 

A  RECORD  TRIP 

fFronn  this  no>»Ion  Post.) 
Captain  Voldbirg  today  brought  the 
Scandinavian-American  steamer  United 
States  mto  pjrt  10  years  ahead  of  time, 
breakings  all  records  for  th«  trip  from 
Chrlstianla  to  the  I'nitod  States. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Clarence 
Cameron  White  of  Boston,  violinist  and 
composer.  Is  very  sick  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind 

'CARMFF  , 

1  By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

'  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Gallo's  , 
,  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  Bizet's 
I  "Carmen."  Mr.  Peronf,  conductor. 

r„rr^,r,    Ester  Ferrablni 

Carmen  Amador  Famados 

D»n  Jfa»   Mario  Valle 

Bscamlllo  ptetro  de  Blast 

 •William  Qlullani 

JJpralss   f,  Charlebols 

MK-ae'a-   Anita  Kllnova 

Frasqulta  Frances  Morosinl 

Mercedes   '    Natale  Cervl 

II  Dancalro...  Francesco  Curcl 

El  Remendado   ""^  , 

Mme.  Ferrabinl  was  flrst  here  In  the 
old  days  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
as  Mlml.  She  then  made  a  deep  im- 
pression by  her  lyrical  ^"l^f^^Pf"^ 
portrayal.  As  a  "guest"  she  was  heard 
here  last  season  with  the  San  Carlo 
Company  as  Carmen.  r.«,.t^„  <> 

Seldom  has  there  been  In  Boston  a 
more  intelligent  innpersonatlon  of  the 
gypsy;  seldom,  if  ever,  a  more  fasanat 
^g  one.  Realism  was  not  carried  to  an 
extreme;  there  were  no  exhibitions  of 
vu  gaHty  In  which  some  singers  have 
d^JighteS  in  the  past  and  thereby  won 
the  applause  of  the  unthmking.  Not 
that  Mme.  Ferrabinl  tried  to  refine  the 
character.     Her    Carmen  reckless  . 

sensual,    vindictive,    superstitious,    but  • 
she   WPS   a   woman   that   would  have 
turnedy»he  head  of  any  man  from  soldier 
to  comfander-ln-chief.    Baggage  as  she 
is.  she  has  an  air. 

In  diction  and  In  dramatic  action 
there  was  no  undue  emphasis;  In  the 
various  scenes  there  was  no  superflul- 
tv  of  gesture.  A  great  actress  in  drama 
is  always  a  good  listener.  Mme.  Ferra- 
binl was  quietly  eloquent  when  neither 
the  librettists  nor  the  composer  busied 
themselves  with  her,  but  were  anxiout 
concerning  Don  Jose,  the  smugglers.  th€ 
strutting  escamillo,  and  the  milk-and 
water  Michaela  for  whom  Bizet  wrote 
■sentimental  and  for  the  most  part  tire- 
some music. 

We  have  seen  many  Carmens  In  the 
(course  of  40  years.  We  have  seen  no 
woman  that  on  the  whole  was  more  ar- 
tistically, and  at  the  same  time  spon- 
taneously, effective. 

The  opera  house  was  crowded.  Ap- 
plause, like  the  traditional  and  justly 
celebrated  rain,  felk  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Mr.  Famadas  was  alternately 
throaty  and  boisterous;  Mr.  Valle  has 
a  hard,  inflexible  voice.  Of  the  male 
singers,  Mr.  Cervi  was  the  most  pleas- 
ing It  was  good  to  hear  his  firm  and 
agreeable  tones.  Miss  Charlebols  as 
Michaela  was  inadequate.  The  quintet, 
perhaps  the  finest  bit  of  writing  in  the 
opera,  as  far  as  musical  construction 
t>nd  variety  of  expression  are  con- 
cerned, was  sung  with  appropriate  spirit 
and  humor.  The  chorus,  as  a  rule,  was 
satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Peronl  did  well 
with  the  players  allotted  to  him. 
1  iThe  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
'"Faust."  Mmes.  Charlebols  Kllnova 
'  and  Homer;  Messrs.  Boscacci,  BonelU, 
Scott  and  Giuliani.  Mr.  Peronl,  conduc- 
tor. , 
I  Tonight.  "La  Gloconda,"  Mmes.  Rap- 
I  pold.  De  Mette,  Klinova;  Messrs.  Barra. 
Ballester,  De  Biasl,  Cervl,  Giuliani  and 
Curcl,  Mr.  Peronl,  conductor. 

PARAN0VJ15N1ST,. 

Mosha  Paranov,  pianist,  gave  a  re-  " 
cital  m  Jordan  Hall  last  evening.  The 
nrogram  read:  Bach,  prelude  in  D 
mlnorTschumann,  Davidsbuetidler  No. 
U  Couperin,  Barricades  Mysterieuses; 
Chopin,  Mazurka  in  A  minor;  Debussy. 
Little  Shepherd  and  Prelude  in  A  minor: 
Chopin.  Ballade  in  F  minor;  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Bydle:  Scrlabln,  Album  Leaf; 
Rachmaninov,  Waltz,  A  major;  Goos- 
sens.  Punch  and  Judy  Show;  Ducasse 
Prelude.  E  flat  major:  Ravel,  Blgaudon, 
Chopin-Liszt,    My  Joys. 

Mr  Paranov  was  unfortunate  In  play- 
ing when  Mr.  McCormack  was  singing 
irt  Pvmnhony  hall  and  Mme.  Ferab.ni 


TO 


u  us  takinpT  Iho  part  of  Carmen  at  the  [ 
Boston  Opera  House.  Nevertlieless,  he 
had  a  large  audience.  Many  saun- 
tered or  rushed  In  between  the  num- 
bers of  the  first  group!  seats  were 
srammed.  and  there  was  a  general  dis- 
regard of  decencies.  We  had  hoped  that 
this  nuisance,  which  has  been  annoying 
at  Jordan  hal!  for  several  seasons,  would 
be  abated.  .    »  i 

We  were  able  to  hear  only  the  first 
group  of  pieces.  Mr.  Paranov  Is  evi- 
dently musical.  His  touch  has  a  charm- 
ing ciualitv;  his  melodic  figures  are  sung; 
he  has  a  commanrl  of  dynamic  grada- 
tions; he  phrases  intelligently.  While 
the  pieces  in  the  first  group  called  chiet- 
ly  for  lyrical  expression,  he  showed  in 
Debu-sv's  Prelude  that  he  has  strength 
and  dash.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  be  heard  here  again,  and  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.      P.  H. 

iMXORMACK 

For  his  second  recital  this  season 
John  McCormack,  tenor,  drew  an  audi- 
ence last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  that 
left  not  one  Inch  of  sitting  or  stand- 
ing room  empty.  Edwjn  Schneider,  as 
usual,  played  excellent  accompaniment; 
Rudolph  Bochco  played  violin  arrange- 
ments by  Auer  and  Krelsler  and  a 
Wlenlawskl  Polonaise  to  the  liking  of 
the  audience,  and  Albert  W.  Snow,  or- 
ganist, lent  his  aid  in  an  obbllgato  to 
Sullivan's  "Lost  Chord." 

Mr.  McCormack  sang  three  old  Italian 
airs.  Perl's  "Glolte  al  canto  mio,"  the 
LottI  "Pur  dicesti"  ajid  "Caro  nilo  ] 
ben."  For  the  second  group  he  chose 
ranck's  "Procession,"  "La  Serenata,'' 
by  Oandonal;  a  new  "Song  of  the  Mill," 
I  by  Arthur  Foote.  and  a  Hugo  Wolf 
song.  "Wo  find'  Ich  Trost."  The  Irish 
folk  song  group  contained  four  ar- 
rangements by  Hughes.  "Has  Sorrow 
Tny  Young  Days  Shaded,"  two  "frag- 
ments," "Da  Luin  da  Mairt"  and  "The 
Magpie's  Nest,"  "Kitty,  My  Love, "  and 
one  arrangement  by  Stanford.  "The 
Song  of  the  Fairy  King."  At  the  last 
Mr.  McCormack  sang  "The  Poet 
Sings."  by  Winter  Watts;  Stanford's 
"Johneen;"  "The  Little  Trees."  by  H. 
O.  Osgood,  and  "The  Lost  Chord." 

For   half  the    evening    the  concert 
scarcely  went  \v\tti  the  dash  one  ex- 
pects at  a  McCormack  recital.  Marked- 
ly out  of  voice,  the  singer  had  to  spare 
himself.    Apparently,  too,  he  failed  to 
please  the  audience  with  his  choice  of 
songs.    There  were  clamors,  of  course, 
for  more,  and  applause  In  plenty,  but. 
n^vertheless,  the  concert  did  not  "go" 
till  Mr.  McCormack,  once  more  in  voice, 
sang  the  Irish   songs.     Then   all  was 
well,  though  he  sang  them  as  he  alone 
can   sing  them,   the   most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  evening  had  gone  before 
—the    amazing    skill    with    which  he 
coaxed  a  refractory  voice  into  condi- 
tion,  thereby   contenting   an  audience 
which    might   easily   have   gone  home 
disappointed.     What,    in   similar  case, 
would  one  of  those  "natural"  singers 
of  whom  we  hear  hive  contrived?  To 
know  one's  business  seems  well  worth 
while.  ^-  ^-  ^ 


Why  Is  It  that  when  a  crowded  street 
car  stops,  with  a  comparatively  empt^| 
car  close  behind,  the  two  bound  for  the 
sam*  destination,  the  men  and  womenj 
waiting  win  Jam  themselves  Into  the( 
first,  preferring  to  be  squeezed,  choked 
and  trod  upon,  rather  than  take  seats 
in  the  car  following?   Is  Uie  tn^tter  of  a 
few  seconds  In  arrlvai  of   vital  impor- 
tance?  Has  any  writer  on  the  psycho  o- 
of  tlie  mob  considered  this  singular 
behavior? 

j  SAFETY  FIRST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  professor  of  surgery  asked  a  man 
1  In  my  class  io  tell  what  he  knew  about 
'  the  healing  of  wounds.    My  classmate 
who  had  been  dozing,  came  to  and  said 
U^t  he  was  highly  In^favor  oM^  ^ 


the  astral  light  of  tli  •  Cabbala, 

  pneuma  of  GalUen,  the  quintessence 

or  azote  of  the  alchemists,  the  spirit  of 
lite  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  subtle 
matter  of  Descartes,  the  eplriius  sub- 
tiUsslmus  of  Newton,  the  Od  of  Relch- 
enbacb  and  Karl  du  Prel,  'the  Infinite 
ether,  mysterious  and  always  In  move-  ] 
ment,  whence  all  tubings  oome  and 
whither  all  return.'  " 


IN  THE  THEATRE 
To  R.  O.  1*1  The  original  tlUe  of  "The 
Law^Breaker,"  to  be  performed  hera{ 
his  week,  was  "The  Necklace."  Yes. 
Eugene  O'Neill,  whose  "Anna  Chrl»- 
tie"  win  be  seeh  here  tomorrow,  wrote: 
a  play  called  "Chris."  It  was  produced 
al  Atlantic  City  on  March  8,  1820,  but  It 
was  almost  Immediately  taken  off  for 
repairs.  Lynn  Fontane,"  Emmett  Cor- 
rigan  and  Arthur  Ashley  took  the  lead- 
.ng  parts.  Mr.  O'Neill  has  denied  the 
statement  that  the  two  plays  have  much 
in  common,  yet  there  are  certain  Iden- 
tical scenes.  The  stoker,  who  woes 
Anna  In  "Anna  Christie,"  did  not  ap- 
pear In  "Chris." 


.  _  gam* 
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WILDE  IN  ORIENTAL  MOOD 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  unpub- 
lished masque  on  a  Burmese  subject  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  "For  Love  of  the  King," 
Just  published  in  London.  The  masque 
was  written  for  the  amusement  of  Miss 
Cosgrove,  who 'married  a  nephew  of  the 
King  of  Burma: 

"The  wizard  reclines  on  a  divan  In- 
haling opium  slowly,  clothed  with  the 
subdued  gorgeousness  of  China — blue 
md  tomato-red  predominate.  He  has 
the  appearance  of  a  wrinkled  walnut. 
His  forehead  Is  a  lattice-work  of  ^vrin- 
kles.  His  pigtail,  braided  with  red.  Is 
twisted  round  his  head.  His  hands  are 
as  claws.  The  effect  is  weird,  un- 
larthly." 

DON'T  WAIT 

(For  Aj9  the  World  Wags) 
Enjny  your  pleasure  as  you  go  along. 
Dun't  figure  It  is  businesslike  to  w^it 
For    sometimes    caJculatlons  may 
wrong. 

.Vs  men  have  often  realized  too  late. 
Don't  fancy  you  can  plod  year  after 
year 

-\nd  take  your  recreation  by  and  by. 
That's  not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear. 
And  mind  you,  people  have  been  known 
to  die. 

Too  many  men  Imagine  they'll  retire 
.\g  soon  as  they  accumulate  a  pile — 
Some  fixed  amount  they  feel  that  they 
require — 

.\nd  after  that  enjoy  themselves  awhile. 
So.  keeping  up  their  never-ending  grind, 
Their   ceaseless   round   of  things  that 

must  be  done. 
They  all  at  once  are  thunderstruck  to 
find 

.\  total  loss  of  appetite  for  fun. 

Then  take  your  pleasure  while  you 

have  the  chance. 
To  business  only 'half  your  time  allow. 
Play  cards,  read  novels,  go  to  shows  and 

dance. 

The  proper  time  to  do  a  thing  Is  now. 
The  world   is  filled  with  melody  and 
light. 

And  every  royal  gift  the  gods  can  give. 
This  life  Is  beautiful  when  lived  aright. 
.\nd  blest  Is  he  who  knows  Just  how  to 
live. 

Yet  truest  bliss  Is  never  found  alone. 
Real    happiness    Is    multiplied  when 
shared. 

Who  seeks  for  others'  Joy  besides  his 
own 

Will  find  his  pleasure  doubled,  not  im- 
paired. 

Of  all  man's  blessings,  therefore,  take 
the  cream 

While  yet  your  muscles  spring,  your 

heart  Is  strong. 
Don't  wait  till  nature  shuts  off  all  the 

steam. 

Enjoy  your  pleasure  as  you  go  along. 

QUINCY  KILBY. 
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skipper  was  ijaeticulously  careful  not  to 
Interfere  wlth>  his  own  side.  This  has 
all  been  altered,  I  believe,  and  latterly 
courses  have  been  admirably  kept." 

There  was  much  feeling  when  he 
protested  against  the  defender.  "When 
I  went  over  to  attend  a  very  belated  In-j 
qulry  I  was  smuggled  out  of  the  liger 
at  Sandy  Hook.  My  good  friend  Malt- 
land  Kersey  took  lodgings  for  me  close 
to  the  New  Y'ork  Yacht  Club,  where  the 
Inquiry  was  held,  and  I  was  under  close 
police  protection.  .  .  .  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  reopen  that  que.stion  ever 
to  myself.  .  But  I  thought  at  the  time 
and  I  think  siiU.  that  to  raise 
or  a  race  to  such  a 
duclve  to  real  sport.' 

Lord  Dunraven  thinks  that  foi 
economic  reasons  the  races  with  big 
yachts  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  "The 
small  classes  remain,  and  they  always 
have  afforded,  and  will  afCord,  the  best 
sport." 


The  booking  of  plays  In  Boston  thea- 
tres is  too  often  contrived  so  that  "first 
nlghters"  are  sorely  perplexed  in  their 
eholce.  Tomorro-y,  for  example.  "Anna 
Christie, "^'He  Who  Was  Slapped," 
"CapUln  jftplejack,"  three  plays  con- 
cerning which  there  is  more  than 
ordinary  curiosity  begin  their  engage- 
ments, while  for  those  who  prefer  a 
lighter  form  of  entertainment,  "It's  a 
Boy"  and  George  White's  Scandals 
•re  brought  on  the  boards. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
'    In  pla  -e  of  the  weekly  list  of  casual- 

•,le"  s-  --.d  hv  the  people  at  the  hands 
'  ■■:  inotortsis,  why  not  puollsn 

1  a  lis-,  oc  the  survivors  and  thus  save 

time  and  space?  FREDERXQUE. 

i    Has  any  one  read  "The  Great  Secret." 

I  by  Maeterlinck,  translated  Into  English 
by  one  Bernard  Miall?  Here  is  a  pas- 
sage  which  we  recommend  to  the  bright-1 
eyed  young  Augustus  as  a  test  of  mem- 

"That  which  the  primitive  religion 
called  Akhasa,  and  which,  by  constant 
repetition,  becomes  the  Telesraa  <fi  Eer- 
mes  '  ::sm<.glstus.  fne  UvSnz  fire  of  Zo- 


DUNRAVEN,  YACHTSIVIAN 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven.  not  pleasantly 
remembered  by  American  yachtsmen, 
has  published  his  memoirs:  "Past  Times 
and  Pastimes,"  In  two  volumes.  He  was 
m  the  far  West  in  1869.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco he  heard  of  a  temperance  Society, 
which  had  these  rules;  "Nothing 
stronger  than  wine,  beer  or  elder  shall 
be  drunk  on  the  premises,  unless  any 
member  be  suffering  under  a  sense  of 
illscourasement.  In  which  case  whiskey 
Is  allowed." 

He  has,  of  course,  much  to  say  about 
yachting,  about  his  contesting  the 
America  cup  in  1893  and  1895.  He. 
justly  complains  of  the  excursion  boats 
which  hampered  the  yachts,  "not  pur- 
posely I  dare  say,  for  steamer  captains 
did  not  understand  the  effect  of  their 
lofty  vessels  on  the  wind  and  were 
anxious  to  give  spectators  their  monej-'a 
worth       Their    unwelcome  attentions 


'Wlkcn  Eugene  O'Neill's  remarkable 
Stefk  "Anna  Christie,"  wlilch  will  be 
•een  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  tomor- 
H>w  night,  was  In  rehearsal  It  was 
•tated  that  the  play  was  a  re-wrltten 
▼erslon  of  his  "Chris,"  which  waa 
tested  at  Atlantic  City  when  Lynn  Fon- 
tene  and  Emmett  Corrlgan  took  leading 
parts.  Mr.  O'Neill  was  reported  as 
denying  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  two  plays.  Yet  a  friend 
who  happened  to  see  a  performance  of 
"Chris"  and  has  also  seen  '  Anna 
Christie"  has  pointed  out  to  us  certain 
resemblances  in  stage  settings,  situa- 
tions and  portrayals  of  character.  Thus 
"Chris"  opened  with  a  barroom  scene; 
the  daughter  of  Chris,  returns  to  him 
after  a  long  separation;  but  Burke,  the 
stoker,  prominent  in  "Anna  Christie," 
did  not  figure  In  "Chris." 

YVETTE  AND  PAULINE 
Tvette  Gullbert  wrote  to  Pauline 
Lord,  who  plays  the  part  of  Anna  In 
Mr.  O'NeiU's  play:  "I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  witnessing  your  performance 
of  -Anna  Christie'  the  other  night,  and 
I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  very  sincere  admi- 
ration. I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart,  which  beats  In  happiness  wlien 
see  a  marvelous  piece  of  histrionic 
.,  and  which  suffers  so  painfully  when 
see  our  art  profaned.     How  happy 
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you  must  be  to  have  Ideally  created  the 
principal  part  of  a  master  drama  and 
to  be  helped  by  equally  ideal  collaborators ! 
I  myself  am  happy,  for  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  American  drama;  a  powerful 
drama  Indeed  written  by  a  powerful 
author  who  has  made  no  concession  to 
convention  or  tradition.  I  have  not  even 
conceived  in  the  play  the  'happy  end- 
ing,' which  our  critical  wizards  thought 
•ihey  detected.  The  marriage  of  Anna 
Christie  might  perhaps  be  considered 
as  a  'happy  ending.'  but  it  is  really  the 
beginning  of  an  unhappy  life  for  Anna. 
She  will  be  a  martyr,  walking  on  an 
eternal  volcano  of  her  husband's 'never- 
to-be  appeased  Jealousy.  At  least,  so  I 
understand  the  author.  My  congratu- 
lations and  my  blessing  be  with  you.'  , 

Pauline  Lord,  whose  portrayal  of  the 
heroine  In  ".\nna  Christie"  has  been 
lughlv  praised,  and  by  no  means  solely 
by  press  agents,  was  born  on  a  fruit 
ranch  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali-^ 
fomia.  A  school  girl,  she  took  i^al! 
narts  In  the  Alcazar  Stock  Company  in 
San  Francisco.  Nat  Goodwin  was  tour- 
ing the  Pacific  Coast,  And  she  Joined  his 
company  as  an  understudy,  often  tak- 
ing the  parts  allotted  to  Edna  Good-  ' 
rich,  the  leading  woman.  Miss  Lord 
was  with  Goodwin  three  seasons.  She 
then  took  an  engagement  with  the  Mil- 
waukee Stock  Company.  "She  and 
Auth  Chalterton  maae  thejr  debuts 
there  at  the  same  time — and  both  in 
pink  tights,  but  In  no  harlequinade  con- 
fection. The  play  was  'Quo  Vadis'.  and 
they  were  Christians  and  were  thrown 
to  the  lions,  so  the  tights  were 
worn  In  a  worthy  effort."  Miss  Lord 
two  years  later  was  leading  lady  in 
.Springfield.  Mary  Ryan  left  the  cast 
Of  "On  Trial."  Miss  Lord  succeeded  her, 
and  came  under  Mr.  Hopkins's  manage- 
jnent.  She  was  seen  In  "The  Talker." 
produced  bv  Henry  B.  Harris,  and  then 
In  "The  Deluge"  and  Gorky's  "Night 
Lodging." 


THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  by  Leonid 
Andreyev,  which  wlU  be  seen  at  the 
Hollls  Street  Theatre  ^"'""""'''^ *, Jf 
la.«t  work  of  the  Russian  who  died  In 
•xJle  after  the  revolution.  It  was 
plaved  in  Russia  in  1916.  and  it  has  been  . 
applauded  in  France.  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  As  "The  Painted  Laugh  It 
was  brought  out  in  London  In  Novem- 
ber 1921  h^'  an  American  actress.^ 
Khi^va  St  Albans.  Basil  Rathbone  took 
the  part;  of  the  hero.  Miss  St.  Albans, 
who  had  translated  the  play,  left  Lon- 
don suddenly,  leaving  her  company 
without  salaries. 

The  play  produced  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  In  New  York  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre  on  Jan.  9.  1922.  excited  much 
discussion.  Gilbert  Emery  wrote  a  long 
article  about  it  which  Gilbert  Seldes  and 
Richard  Bennett  answered  In  a  heated 
manner.  The  former  had  read  the  proof 
of  the  play  for  publication  In  "The  Dial 
(1921):  the  latter  took  the  part  of  the 
hero  seeking  happiness  In  vain.  The 
Theatre  Guild  called  attention  to  the 
bitter  controversy.  "What  does  It  mean? 
Would  Americans  go  to  see  It  If  it  were 
written  bv  an  American  Instead  of  a 
Russian''  Are  we  blind  worshippers  of 
pvervthing  foreign?  Do  we  like  to  be 
perplexed  by  symbolism  we  cannot  un- 
derstand In  a  foreign  play,  when  we 
won't  have  anything  todo  with  symbol- 
ism, even  if  we  do  understand  it  in  our 
native  dramas?  Is  It  a  good  play  or 
a  bad  play?  And  so  forth."  "A  com- 
pendium" of  the  opinions  expressed 
"would  probably  strike  poor  Andreyev 
a  worse  confusion  than  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  itself.  They  range  all 
the  way  from  an  explanation  of  the  play 
as  a  'dramatization  of  life's  chaos,'  to 
a  symbol  of  Russia.  The  little  circus 
rider  is  Russia.  He  who  gets  slapped, 
the  poor  clown,  is  the  Russian  Idealist 
and  dreamer  who  can  only  save  her  by 
killing  her.  The  wicked  old  baron  is 
the  old  Tzarlst  regime,  etc." 

Mr.  Bennett  accounts  for  the  great 
Buccess  of  the  play  In  New  York  in  a 
natural  way: 

"You  will  note  that  the  Importations 
to  our  stage  from  Russia  cover  almost 
the  entire  field  of  modern  entertain- 
ment, running  from  Andreyev's  great 
drama  to  Chouve  Sourls,  which  is  really 
vaudeville.  The  reason  for  their  success 
Is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  few  years  the  average  Ameri- 
can's field  of  vision,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  theatre,  has  broadened 
Immeasurably.  Perhaps  It  was  the  war; 
but  It  was  bound  to  come  through  nat- 
ural causes,  for  the  public  has  become 
tired  of  being  fed  on  the  same  theatrical 
41ct  year  after  y«ar.  With  a  few  Iso- 
lated exceptions,  what  have  we  ^  had 
during  the  past  decade?  Pure  pap,  the 
same  old  mess,  with  only  a  change  of 
garnishment  to  beguile  the  public  into 
believing  it  was  getting  something  new. 
Our  minds  have  grown  beyond  the  stage 
^bwa  sve  cravB  only  tlv?  obvious  In  the 
theatre.  We  demand  plays  that  furnish 
food  for  the  brain  as  well  as  the 
■enses." 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER 

"Captain   Applejack."  which  will  be 
seen  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  tomor- 
row night,  is  a  play  In  three  acts  by 
WaJter   Hackett.     When   It  was  pro- 
Wed  at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  Lon- 
don   on  July   19,   1921,  .the  title  was 
"Ambrose      Applejohn's  Adventure. 
Charies  Hawtrey  then  took  the  part  ot 
Ambrose,    played  in   this   country  by 
Wallace  Eddinger,  when  tlie  play  was 
brought   out   at  Wilmington,   Del.,  on 
Dec    26,   1921,  and  at  the  Cort,  New  ' 
York,  on  Dec.  SO  of  that  year.    It  Is  a 
play  of  fantastical  romance  not  with- 
out a  farcical  touch.    It  has  been  said  i 
that  one  of  the  author's  clever  pomts  | 
Is  that  In  his  play  romance  is  reallity 
and  reality  romance.     "The  dream  Is 
•romantic'    enough    In    all  conscience, 
but  It  is  nothing  to  what  follows  in 
realltv."     Another  writer  likened  Am- 
brose" to  Michael/  Wendy's  brother  In 
"Peter  Pan,"  but  a  Michael  grown-up 
and  turning  from  a  conventional  Eng- 
lish landowner.    Into   a   pirate   sail  ng  , 
the    Spanish    Main,    then  awakening 
from  his  dream,  remaining  somewhat 

"Hel^n'-  Lackaye.  who  P'aye  t^ls 
comedy  Is  the  sister  of  Wilton  Lackaye.  : 
Ihe  contends  that  going  through  Ufe 
as  somebody's  sister,  or  somebody  s 
brother,  is  a  handicap,  for  it  means  that 
one  must  work  twice  as  hard  to  dis- 
Sclate  one's  self  from  that  other  pei- 
for.  and  establish  one's  self  as  a  note- 
worthy person.  On  one  ^^f^^^^^l^^Z 
she  went  into  the  office  of  a  manager 
?or  an  engagement,  he  asked  her  her 
name.  When  she  answered.  Miss 
LaXye,"  he  replied;  "Oh,  y«^'  f^'^-^ 
She  then  exclaimed;  "I  don  t  care 
Whether  you  give  me  a  Job  'or  not! 
You've  justified  my  existence!  You 
didn't  say  I  was  Wilton's  sisterl 

In  London  there  was  Incidental  music 
by  Norman  O'Nell. 


MR.  LANG'S  LAMENT 

Peter  Lang  Is  playing  the  clergy- 
man in  "It  s  a  Boy,"  which  will  be  at 
the  Selwyn  Theatre  tomorrow.    He  is 


remembered  h.s  a  favorite  comedian  In 
Ih^  Boston  Idpnl  Opera  Gojjnpany. 

"There  Is  no  mora  llffht  opera."  says 
Mr.  Lan^.  "Tho  d.iys  of  the  real  Ginger 
In  the  musical  Held  are  Bone.  Thoro  Is 
no  lonser  anything  tor  him  to  do,  njjict 
commentary  on  the  nmstoal  inrAc  of'to- 
day.  Whore  t  an  you  find  operettas  nont' 
to  compare  with  those  of  atrauss,  bul- 
llvan  and  others?  Where  Is  there  to- 
day anything-  to  take  the  place  of 
'Robin  Hood'.or  'Victor,  the  Blue  Stock- 
ing:?' They  required  singers,  too.  It 
would  be  funny  to  hear  some  of  the 
vocalists  of  tlie  present  day  so-called 
musical  comedies  try  to  sing  the  mu- 
sic for  M:ild  Marian  or  the  principal 
role  In  'The  Gypsy  Baron.'  It  Is  pleas, 
ant  to  remember  Karl,  McDonald,  Miss 
Stone.  Kate  ("onlan,  Broccolinl.  Cowles 
and  others.  It  Is  a  pity  that  the  pub- 
lic taste  has  gone  down  In  this  direc- 
tion. The  light  operas  of  those  days 
called  for  fine  singers.  They  were  an 
incentive  fbr  young  people  with  good 
voices  to  make  a  serious  study  of  good 
ipuslc.  Today  there  Is  .little  outlet  for 
talent." 

We  think  that  Mr.  Lang's  lamenta- 
tion might  be  answered.  There  are  still 
good  singers  In  operettas,  even  In  mu- 
.sical  comedies. 

"It's  a  Boy." 

THE  UNDER  DOG 
"The  Law  Breaker."  Walter  Gilbert's 
play  based  on  Goodman's  story,  will  be 
the  play  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  this 
week.  The  play  was  produced  at  the 
Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb.  1, 
of  this  year  with  Blanche  Turka.  Will- 
'\:\m  Courtenay  and  Frank  Sheridan  in 
leading  roles.  A  bank  has  been  robbed; 
the  theft  traced  to  Jim  Thorne.  The 
baker  would  send  him  to  prison,  but  he 
learns  that  his  own  son  was  In  the  plot. 
Even  then  he  would  prosecute,  but  his 
daughter,  Joan,  a  settlement  worker, 
insists  that  the  one  way  to  reform 
critiilnalAls  to  develop  their  sense  of 
moral  responsibility.  She  pledges  her 
costly  pearl  necklace  that  Thorng  if 
trusted  will  return  the  money.  Thorne 
considers  the  affair  as  a  good  Joke,  but 
realizing  Joan's  faith  in  him,  he  los^s 
his  nerve  and  returns  the  money,  after 
which  he  plans  to  steal  the  necklace, 
but  the  idea  of  reform  masters  him. 

Fr.    Spalding    in    the    play  speaks 
for  the  under-dog.     "We  are  living  In 
a  republic,  the  basis  of  which  is  per- 
sonal liberty.     The  line  between  per- 
sonal  liberty   and    personal   license  is 
thin.    Many  of  us  cry  out  that  the  gov- 
ernment  is'  overtaxing   us;   that   it  is 
encroaching  upon  our  per.sonal  liberties 
when  It  takes  away  our  liquor.  And 
then  we  all  proceed,  high  and  low,  to 
find  means  to  beat  the  law,  to  get  out 
of  paying  our  taxes,  to  obtain  things 
forbidden  to  us,  by  slick  practice.  We 
have  shouted  patriotically  and  reaped 
selfishness.    'We   have   made  potential 
criminals;  henc  we  have  crime-waves. 
We  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  must  [ 
educate.     We  must  get  back  a  com- 
munity  sense   ot   responsibility.  Mere 
punishment  will  not  do  It."    But  Eveta  1 
Nudsen     (Joan),     says     "We     punish  i 
where  we  should  teach.  Instead  of  find-  I 
Ing  out  why  such   a  thing  as   crime  ( 
should  be.  we  try  to  destroy  it  by  cutV  i 
ting  off  the  top  leaves  and  leaving  the  i 
roots  in  tl^e  soil.    We  differentiate  be-  I 
tween   criminals   and    ourselves    as  If 
we    belonged    to    two    different  worlds 
when  we  are  all  the  same.    We  do  not 
play  fair  with  the  law  breakers.    We  \ 
preach  morality  to  them. — a  morality  we 
do  not  live  up  to,  and  we  axe  as  guilty 
as  they  are." 


NBORO  REVUES 
■   At  the  Arlington  Theatre,   the  only 
Boston  theatre  now  occupied  by  negro 
players,  "Seven  Eleven"  begins  Its  third 
week  tomorrow  with  a  new  program. 

Negro  revues  sprang  from  humMe 
beginnings  In  the  music  halls,  variety 
shows,  and  dime  museums  of  20  or 
more  years  ago.  Managers  before  long 
thought  that  negro  revues  should  take 
equal  place  with  the  "legitimate"  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  lead- 
ing pioneers  of  this  movement  were 
the  Hyer  Sisters  and  Sam  Lucas, 
Hlscks  and  Sawyer,  Billy  Kersands  in 
"King  Rastus,"  Black  PattI,  Ernest 
Hogan  in  "Rufus  Rastus,"  Williams  and 
Walker,  Cole  and  Johnson,  and  a  com- 
pany under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Isham  Brothers,  entitled  "Darkest 
America."  This  company  enjoyed  a 
long  and  prosperous  engagement  in 
London,  and  some  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean cities.  Williams  and  Walker 
also  Invaded  England.  But  it  remained 
for  the  producers  of  "Shuffle  Along," 
starting  with  little  scenic  equipment, 
and  almost  no  capital,  to  win  aston- 
ishing success. 


"BEGGAR'S  OPERA"  TUNES 

When  an  English  company  gave  per- 
formances of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  in 
New  York  at  the  Greenwich  Village 
Theatre  early  In  1921  Mr.  Krehblel  con- 
tributed an  Instructive  and  interesting 
article  to  the  Tribune  about  the  tunes. 
He  thought  that  the  chief  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the -revival  was  that  the 
popular  taste  in  song  is  deplorably  be- 
hind that  of  200  years  ago. 

"Xvy  one  melody  Introduced  to  give 


i,:iisiciil  oNprcssToii  I'.  ^"n„- 
iiPKgar's  Opera'  la  wortli  all  the  music 
produced  In  vaudeville  or  dance  room 
since  the  waltz,  polka  and  cotillon  went 
('own  under  tlie  first  assault  made  by 
the  one-step,  which,  we  believe,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  pre.sont  degenerate 
dunoe  style.  The  tune.s  are  far  from 
equal  in  merit,  but  they  are  all  sound 
and  sweet  in  their  musical  essence. 
Not  all,  but  many  of  then)  are  folk 
products;  how  many  we  shall  never 
know.  But  whether  folk-songs  or  ar- 
ti.siic  songs  (by  which  we  mean  songs 
crtnted  by  conscious  art  and  not  popu- 
lar in.stinct),  they  are  the  voice  of  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  which  is  sadly 
wanting  in  the  people  of  England  and 
America  today.  Gay  did  not  go  to  any 
one  source  for  them.  The  compositions 
of  great  musicians  were  as  welcome  to 
his  hand  as  the  ballads  of  the  barber 
shops  and  taprooms.  He  did  not  need 
to  delve  for  the  latter  among  the  peas- 
ants, cartmen,  watermen  and  trades- 
men of  London,  for  many  of  them  were 
preserved  in  the  comedies  of  his  prede- 
cessors for  more  than  100  years  back. 
.  .  .  Ancient  manner  as  well  as  mat- 
ter is  preserved  in  the  muslqal  speech 
of  Capt.   Macheath   when  he  calls  on 

drink  and  song  to  enliven  his  supposec 
ly  last  moment."?  in  the  condemned  hold. 
I'ike  poor,  distraught  Ophelia,  the  cap- 
tain sings  fragments  of  song,  and  one 
of  them,  'You'll  think  ere  many  days 
en.sue,'  has  the  tune  which  theatrical 
tradition  has  preserved  as  one  which 
Ophelia  sings  before  going  down  to  her 
'muddy  death.'  It  was  the  fetching  way  , 
In  which  Lavinia  Fenton  sang  'Now 
ponder  well'  which  made  her  a  duke's 
mistress  and  finally  a  duchess,  and  the 
tune,  which  has  a  history  dating  back 
to  15a5,  and  possibly  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  ■■.  ni,  was  that  to  which  the 
Gravedigger  in  'Hamlet'  sings  'A  pick- 
axe and  a  spade,-  a  spade.'  when  the 
actor  knows  the  old  business  of  the 
part.  Had  the  song  'Since  laws  were- 
m^de  for  every  degree'  not  been  elided 
in  the  present  production  the  audience 
at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre  would 
also  be  privileged  to  hear  the  melody 
of  'Green  sleeves'  which  Mrs.  Ford  (in 
'The  Merry  Wives')  says  does  not  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together  with  the 
Hundredth  Psalm  than  did  Falstaff's' 
disposition  into  "e  truth  of  his  words 
(or  rather,  vice  versa). 

Mr.  Krel-ibiel  pointed  out  that  "O 
Polly,  you  might  have  to^'d  and  kissed" 
("which  we  are  sorry  to  have  wrenched 
Into  a  duet")  used  to  be  called  "May 
Pair.  "  "T  like  a  ship  in  storms  was 
tossed,"  was  "Thomas,  I,  cannot,"  as 
old  as  1605.  "Can  love,  be  controlled  by  j 
advice"  has  for  a  tune.  "Grim  King  of 
the  Ghosts."  Several  of  the  songs  have 
titles  ta.ken  from  plays  by  d'Urfey. 

"Of  th^  music  borrowed  from  the 
works  of  great  composers  mention  must 
be  made  of  that  of  'Virgins  Are  Like 
the  Fair  Flower  in  Its  Luster,'  which  is 
by  Purcell:  the  stiff  and  stirring  'Let 
Us  Take  to  the  Road,'  which  is  the 
march  fronj  Handel's  'Rinaldo,'  the 
opera  which  the  great  man  wrote  fn  a 
fortnight,  when  he  took  the  director- 
ship of  the  Italian  establisliment  which 
Gay  is  suppcjsed  to  iiave  killed  and 
which  Is  still  considered  Handel's  finest 
operatic  composition.  Carey's  'Saliy  in 
Our  Alley'  (which  has  been  strangely 
metamorphosed  since  it  was  wrlttep) 
provides  the  tune  for  one  of  Bacheathl's 
fragmentary  reflections,  and  Jeremiah 
Clarke,  organist  of  the  Cliapel  Royai, 
and  composer  of  much  cathedral  music 
as  well  as  pieces  for  the  stage,  com- 
posed the  music  to  which  "Tis  Woman 
That  Seduces  All  Mankind"  is  sung 
One  of  the  airs  ('Cease  Your  Funning') 
is  attributed  to  Gay  himself,  who  cer- 
tainly had  a  fine  ear  for  mtislc  though 
he  was  not  of  the  musical  profession." 


STAGE  ILLUSION:  SHOULD  ACTORS 

COiVIE  BEFORE  THE  CURTAIN? 

'  (A.  B.  Walkley  In  the  London  Times) 

There  has  been  some  correspondence 
in  this  Journal,  started  by  Lady  Bell, 
protesting  against  the  players'  practlc 
of  coming  forward  at  the  end  of  •each 
act  to  acknowledge  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  It  Is  urged  that  the  dramatic 
Illusion  1b  thereby  marred  or  destroyed. 
The  players.  If  they  must  bow  their 
acknowledgments,  ought  to  wait  until 

the  end  of  the  play.  Surely  this  Is  to 
demand  either  too  much  or  too  little? 
If  the  illusion  of  the  scene  is  t-s^  be  pre- 
served Intact  the  actors  ought  not  to  bo 
allowed  to  show  themselves  out  of  char- 
acter at  any  moment,  final  as  well  as  In- 
termediate. And  every  other  breach 
of  illusion  ought  to  be  abolished.  There 
should  be  no  bustle  or  chatter  or  orches- 
tral music  iti  the  inter-acts,  which 
should  be  passed  in  complete  darkness 
and  in  silent  meditation.  There  should 
be  neither  applause  nor  booing,  for 
these  are  signs  that  the  audience  have 
temporarily  lost  their  senSe  of  illusion 
and  are  distinguishing  between  the  ac- 
tor and  his  personage.  These  conditions, 
I  may  remark,  are  already  satisfied  at 
the  motion  pictures.  Perhaps  that  Is  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  reason  for  their 
popularity;  the  inviolate  purity  of  their 


Niision.  -  " 

But  the  spoken  .drama  retains  ok)  ad- 
vantage of  human  nature,   iIvd  flesh 
and  blood.     Lady  Bell  and  her  fellow 
i  rotestants  must  enjoy  th>se  elements 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and,  enjoying  them, 
they  must  put  UP  witli  them  too — put 
up  with  the  human  Impulse  to  applaud 
on  one  side  of  tfle  curtain  and  to  re- 
s)]ond   with   immediate  smiles  on   tlie  ■ 
oth(3r  side.    This  sense  of  human  com- 
panionship In  the  theatre,  of  reciprocal 
attraction  between  tho  public  and  the 
players,'  seems  to  me  of  Its  very  es- 
stnco.    Lady  Bell  and  her  synipathlssers 
would    sever   the    connection.     If  the 
stupid  public  will  break  the  Illu.slon  by 
applauding,    then    the    players    must  ' 
"iarn  it  to  be  a  toad"  by  lofty  ignor-  I 
Ing  the  applause.    Fancy  asking  play- 
ers of  all  people— so  sensitive,  so  de- 
pendent for  their  histrionic  success  on  ■ 
applause,    so  grateful    for   it   when  It 
comes — for  this  feat  of  philosophic  de- 
tachment! That  tlie  players  court  and 
foster  the  applause,  not  without  a  cer- 
I  tain  artfulness,  we  all  know.    We  know 
the   curious  influence   of   the  tnrned- 
down  lights  on  the  applauding  multi- 
tude; how  the  salvos  tend  automatically 
I  to  repeat  themselves  until  the  lights  go 
up.     We  know  the  little  ways  of  the 
actors    in    taking    the    applause;  th^ 
I  beckoning  to  an  absentee  at  the  wings, 
j  the  affected  embarrassment  of  ttie  lead- 
ing actor  at  finding  himself  inexplicably 
left  alone  on  the  ."stage.    We  know,  in 
short,  what  is  common  knowledge,  that 
in  their  own  persons  they  must  still  be 
acting.    But  that  is  only  an  additional, 
and  not  unpleaslng,  touch  of  human  na,: 
ture.    And  in  the  long  run,  even  suppos- 
ing that  there  Is  a  breach  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  illusion,  the  applause  does 
much  more  good  then  harm — nay,  it  is 
indispensable:  without  it  there  would  be 
I  an  end  of  acted  drama.    Actors  simply 
I  cannot  play  to  an  unresponsive  house. 
I  Yet,  when  the  house  does  respond.  Lady 
j  Bell  would  condemn  the  actors  to  b» 
unresponsive.    What  would  she  say  In 

l-an  Italian  theatre,  where  an  actor  ap- 
plauded for  a  speech  pauses  to  bow  his 
thanks  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  I 
remember  that  when  Du.se  was  playing 
"Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  London  the 
Pacio  of  the  occasion  frequently  inter- 
rupted the  action  in  this  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  our  audiences  were  in  the 
habit  of  crying  "Off!  Off!"  to  an  actor 
who  displeased  them.  They  valued  good 
art  more  than  continuity  of  illusion,  j 

And,  really,  isn't  this  argument  from  ' 
Illusion  rather  a  mare's  nest?  Are  our 
m;nds  so  Inelastic  that  the  delight  of 
the  balcony  scene  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  rest  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  are 
spoiled  for  us  because  Mr.  Brown  in 
Romeo's  clothes  and  Miss  Jones  in 
Juliet's  appear  before  us  in  the  Interval 
to  respond  to  our  applause?  We  are  not 
children.  Illusion  for  us  is  not  del/sion. 
We  are  there  to  see  Romeo  and  hiB  lady 
love  and  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  their 
poetry  and  romance,  but  we  are  also 
there  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  Miss  Jones  in  acting  their 
parts.  While  the  performance  is  afoot, 
we  distinguish  subconsciously  between 
the  player  and  the  personage.  May  we 
not  in  the  intervkls  of  the  performance 
distinguish  consciously? 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  is 
really  an  attempt  at  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  mental  states.  It  Is  that 
when  the  act-drop  has  been  raised  in 
response  to  applause  the  action  of  the 
seen.'  should  be  continued  in  some 
plausible  way,  but  In  dumb  show.  Some 
Victorian  dramatists — Tom  Robertson, 
for  instance — actually  provided  stage 
directions  for  these  "encore"  scenes. 
The  expedient,  I  confess,  strikes  me  as 
puerile.  If  we  were  merely  applauding 
the  play. it  might  do.  But  at  the  Set- 
drop  we  are  applauding'  the  players. 
And.  for  my  part,  their  frankly  coming 
forward  to^gcknowledge  our  applause  as 
the  players  that  we  all  know  them  tosbe 
does  not  in  the  least  hinder  my  resump- 
tion of  Illusion  over  the  play  when  the 
curtain  goes  up  again.  ^ 

I  say  "for  my  part"  because,  after  all, 
the  degree  of  Illusion  in  the  theatre  is 
largely  a  subjective  matter.  Quot 
homines,  tot  theatrical  illusions.  The 
two  extremes,  absolute  illusion  and  ab- 
solute non-illusion,  I  have  before  now 
illustrated  by  the  cases  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Co\xrley  at  "The  DisUest  Mother"  and 
Tolstoy  at  "Siegfried."  To  Sir  Roger 
the  widow  in  the  play  was  as  real  as, 
the  widow  who  plagued  him  in  actual 
life.  To  Tolstoy  Siegfried  was  a  person 
whose  abdominal  development  betrayed 
the  actor  and  who  used  a  hammer  as  no 
one  really  uses  a  hammer.  Probably 
either  extreme  is  rare  in  a  London  play- 
houFie,  But  there  are  always  two  par- 
ties there — the  people  who  come  to  be 
illuded  by  the  play  and  the  people  who 
come  to  "follow"  their  favorite  players. 
The  followers  communicate  their  satis- 
faction to  the  followed  by  clapping  the 
palms  of  their  liands  together,  and  at 
the  noise  these  others  express  their 
satisfaction  by  bowing  and  smiling.  It 
may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  very  human. 
The  exasperated  illusionists  write  to  the 
Times.  But  "with  such  a  being  as  man. 
In  such  a  world  as  the  present  one," 
they  will,  I  fear,  have  written  in  vain. 


IMPORTANT  TRIVIALITIES 
'I'm  real  truth  Is  tliat  a  well-con- 
.structed  and  well-acted  cinema  play 
makes  special  demands  on  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator,  and  stimulates 
it  riuher  than  deadens  It.  A  eigniflcant 
altitude  or  gesture  or  glance  made  by 
one  of  the  Ajrures  on  the  screen  may 
evoke  a  whole  new  train  of  thought,  and 
suggest  a  crowd  of  mental  Images  that 
might  otherwise  have  remained  for  evei» 
dormant  In  their  hiding  places.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  well-constructed  and  well- 
acted  screen  play  is  the  exception,  but 
so,  too.  is  the  well-constructed  and  well 
written  or  acted  book  or  play,  on  the 
well-palnted  picture.  The  value  of  an 
art  must  be  guaged  by  Its  best,  not  by 
Its  Inferior,  manifestations.  It  was 
urged  at  Stratford  that  tiie  screon  play 
Insists  upon  showing  us  every  small 
unimportant  detail  of  the  mosi  trivial 
action  of  each  of  the  characters.  A 
wedding  ring,  for  instance,  drops  on  the 
floor,  and  an  enlarged  view  of  it  is  seen, 
as  it  bounces  along  and  finally  comes 
to  rest.  Described  In  cold  blood,  this 
may  sound  ridiculous,  and  It  may  be 
made  to  appear  still  more  ridiculous  in 
the  hands  of  spme  of  the  men  who  pro- 
duce films.  Another  producer,  how- 
ever, of  superior  Intelligence,  may,  by 
some  subtle  touches  of  his  own,  confer 
on  that  bouncing  golden  circlet  a  tragic 
importance  that  could  hardly  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  screen  which  has  no  equiv- 
alent in  the  ordinary  stage  play. 
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Mme.  Tetrazzinl  has  discovered  "a 
new  Caruso."  His  name  Is  Attlllo  Bag- 
giarl. 

An  Austrian  Opera  Company  will  visit 
London. 

Harold  Bauer  has  been  playing  the 
piano  in  the  Netherlands. 

Dr.  Aleardo  Ceriole  has  Invented  a 
meLarmonium,  a  sort  of  harmonium, 
"uniting  the  sonorities  of  stringed  in- 
struments with  the  multiple  .  combina- 
.  tions  of  a  piano." 

Vanni  Marcoux  has  been  appearing  at 
the  Opera-Comlque,  'Paris,  as  Ramon 
In  "La  Habanera,"  Laparra's  sombre 
opera  which  made  a  deep  Impression  in 
Boston. 

[concerts  OF  THE  WEEK 

8DNDAY— Sympbonj-  Hall  3:.'50  P.  M.  Pensloa 
Fund  concert  of  the  Boston  Syinplionj-  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  See  epeclal 
notice.  >,     „     ,  , 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  MoIine>i»,  con- 
ductor.   See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Rosa  Ponselle. 
dramatic  Boprauo.    See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— S.Tmphony   Hall.  8:15  P.   M.  Isa 
Krcmer,  "laternatlonal  Balladlst."    See  BX»-  , 
clal  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  1 
Molltnhauer,  conductor.  Wagner.  Rattle 
Hymn  from  "Rlenzi";  Palestriua.  Adoramus 
te  Chrlste;  H.  W.  Parker.  The  Lamp  In  the  | 
West;  BuUarrt,  Swords  Out  for  Charlie  (barl-  | 
tone  solo,  Louis  A.  Hatiscom);  Chadwlck, 
Jaliovah  Reinns;  Coleridee-Taylor.  Drake's 
Drum;  Burleigh.  Promis'  Laa';  Verdi,  Misere 
(scrprano,  Jeannette  Vreeland;  tenor,  Roy  K. 
Patch);  Gounod,  Gloria  In  Excelsia,  from  the 
Mesae  des  Orpheonlstee.  Miss  Vreeland  will 
sing  Vlssl  d'arte.  from  "Tosca";  Bachelet's 
Ohere  Nult,  Wolff's  Fairy  Tales.  Ganz's  A 
Memory,  Park's  Romaika.  Frederick  W. 
Pope,  baritone,  ^rill  sing  Cook's  Exportation 
i  and  Burleigh's  "'Tis  -Me,  0  Lord. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Howard  Coding.  Bach,  Prelude 
from  Ist  Partita;  Couperla,  Lc  Bavolet 
flottant;  MacDoweU,  Heroic  Sonata  (first 
movement):  Schumann,  Krelsleriana;  Meid- 
eissoho-Liszt,  On  Wings  of  Song:  F.  Bridie, 
Water  Nymphs;  Rossinl-Llszt,  I-/e  Regatta 
I   Vuieaiana;  Ohoplo,  BarcaroU«,  WoMft  it>  * 

major.  Mazurka  tn  0  major  and  Polonaise 

In  A  flat, 

FRIDAY— Symphony  HaU,   2:30  P.  M.  Fifth 

concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Montenx,  -conductor.  See  special  notice; 
SATURDAY— JortJan  HaU,  8  P.  M.  Ernest 
Hntchesou's  second  piano  recital.  Music  by 
Beethoven.  Sonata,  E  minor,  op.  90;  Baga^ 
telle  B  minoJ-  op.  12«,  No.  4;  Minuet,  E  flat; 
Rondo  a  capriccio,  op,  129;  Sonata  appassion- 
ata,  op  57-  Sonata,  O  minor,  op.  l'..!. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of 
Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Mr.  .Monteux, 
conductor. 

lAGIOCONDA" 

■  La  CrIocoTi?ra"~wa8  the  conciuaihg  | 
opera  for  the  week  of  the  San  Carlo  ; 
r;rand  Opera  Company,  and  Ponchlelli's  j 
,  tragic  and  beautiful  work  received  an  j 
always  adequate  and,  at  times  magnlfl-  i 
i  cent    Interpretation.      iVIarle  Rappold 
;  sang  the  part  of  La  Gloconda,  the  un- 
.  fortunate  street  singer,  and  carried  the 
exacting  part  with  a  power  and  sweet- 
j  ness  of  tone  that  marks  it  as  one  of  her 
;  best  efforts  during  the  engagement, 
j     She  was  ably  supported  by  Gennaro 
Barra  as  ETnzo,  who  sang  with  spirit 
and   syjnpathy.     Stella  De   Mette  was 
the  Laura,  and,  in  addition  to  being  In 
exceptionally  good  voice,  she  displayed 
1  dramatic  ability  which  was  of  mate- 
rial value  in  carrying  the  opera.  Tho 
scene  in  which  Alvise  (Pietro  De  Biasi) 
upbraids  her  for  her  faithlessness  and 
dooms  her  to  take  the  poslon,  was  very 
strong.    De  Biasl  ha55  a  rich  and  melo- 
dious voice  and  the  duet  was  superably 
ione. 

Mario  Valle,  as  Bamaba,  made  a 
sufficiently  ■  detestablu  vii.ain,  as  far  as 
appearance  went,  l/ut  seemed  to  be 
suffering  fr^.  )  r,:vrscnes9.  Anita 
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•  A'a.  as  La  Cleca,  the  heroine's  wrinkled 
old  crone  of  a  raolhor,  sang  with  the 
vivacity  of  a  canary. 

The  chorus  simply  covered  Itself  with 
'lory  and  furnished  a  fine  background 
against    which    tiie    prlrc  pais  worked 
with  efCect.  The  glorious  ensemble  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act  was  greeted  wllh 
deserved  applause.    The  pathet  c  finale  I 
was,  aa  w-xa  fitting,  a  re  >1  and  aftectl-'fr  j 
climax  and  was  made  the  utmost  of  by  i 
Rappold  and  Valle. 

The  opera  was  finely  mounted  and  the 
Korgeous  Venetian  costumes  were  some- 
thing to  be  remembered.  The  work  of 
the  ballet  was,  as  usual,  right  up  to 
the  mark.  It  Is  delighiful,  indeed,  to 
see  gracewu!  and  effective  dancing  with 
an  ample  sufficiency  of  clothes. 

The  e  was  a  large  but  not  over  en- 
thusiastic audience.  It  ought  to  have 
.ipplauded  the  work  of  princli>als  and 
chorus  much  more  earnestly  than  It  did. 

Gounod's    Work     Attracts  Large 
Matinee  Audience 

The  opera  per  formed  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Boston  Opera  Houqf  by  the 
:ran  Carlo  Company.  Mr.  Gallo,  director, 
•.vas  Gounod's  "F.iust."    In  spite  of  the 
Harvard-Princeton  football  game  there 
I  was  a  large  audience.    The  cast  was  as 
;  follows:    Marguerite,    Miss  Charlebols; 
'  Slebel.    Miss    Klinova;    Martha.  Miss 
'Homer;  Faust,  Mr.  Boscaccl;  Valentin, 
.Mr.  Bonelli;  Mephistopheles,  Mr.  Scott. 

"Faust"  has  not  lost  Its  popularity. 
In  spite  of  certain  critics  in  France,  as 
elsewhere,  who  find  pleasure  In  decrying 
It  as  suijary  and  a  tiavesty  on  Goethe's 
'Iranna;  even  Saint -Saons  was  so  bold 
as  to  say  that  Gounod's  oratorios  would 
outlive  his  operas.  But  the  people  are 
still  entranced  by  the  garden  scene  with 
;  its  mildly  sensuous  melodies.  To  many, 
i  who  delight  In  comparing  one  portrayer 
'of  ■  MJirguerite  with  another,  Mephisto- 
pheles Is  an  amus  ng  person,  not  at  all 
the  Spirit  that  denies. 

Mr.  Bonelli,  vocally  and  dramatically, 
was  the  outstp.nding  feature  of  the 
performance.  Mr.  Scott,  while  his  voice 
was  well  controlled  and  effective,  buc- 
oeeded  tn  mak  ng  Mephistopheles  a 
highly  respectable  visitor  on  earth, 
Miss  Charlebols  looked  the  Ingenuouh 
Marguerite,  but  made  little  Impression 
by  voice  or  vocal  art.  Mr.  Boscaccl,  not  a 
romantic  figure,  sang  acceptably.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  were  satisfactory. 


coiffeur  can  with  his  irons  when  dress- 
ing a  client  s  hair." 

Mr  Marcel  maintains  that  tliere  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  international  style 
in  hairdress.ng;  It  should  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  face.  Yet  we  find  many 
young  women  in  Boston  Imitating  the 
Fiji  Island  maiden.  Mr.  Marcel  is 
right-  a  woman  should  not  be  a  slave 
to  any  fashion.  This  Is  a  hard  saying. 
Few  will  accept  It,  although  the  fol- 
lowing a  fashion  imposed  by  some  mys- 
terious dictator  may  make  a  woman  a 
grotesque  sight  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  asked  her 
class:    "What  became  of  Sldon?"  It 
was   destroyed,"    answered   the  vonne 
Augustus   after   a   long   pause.       Ana  , 
what  became  of  Tyre?"  "Punctured! 
shouted  the  olass. 

RATHER  OLD  FOR  HIS  AGE 

(From  th«  Newport  Herald) 
BORN 

DUTTON— In  this  city,  Oct.  31,  John  W. 
Dutton,  In  his  B5th  year. 

BEAVER 

In  the  time  of  Charles  U  law  students 
with  beards  at  Lincoln's  Inn  were 
charged  double  fees  for  their  meals. 
Early  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  an  order 
was  issued  forbidding  students  of  the 
law  to  wear  beards  of  more  than  a 
fortnight's  growth. 


JEAN 

(For  As  the  World  Wag».) 
So  true  and  sweet  and  valiant  is  my 

love. 

So  all  the  things  that  lovers  wont  to  *ay. 

And  nothing  says,  why  should  1  smg  of 
her 

But  that  I  cannot  choose?   Oh,  she  Is 
fair. 

But  with  a  beauty  that  doth  melt  the 
heart 

As  beauty  never  did.  And  she  Is  good. 
But  with  a  virtue  like  a  shining  blade, 
Too  free  and  fearless  for  so  soft  a  word. 
She  is  divine,  but  with 'divinity 
Made  poignant  to  the  touch;  and  she 
is  kmd. 

With  tenderness  a  god  would  stoop  to 
share. 

Yet  with  a  heart  too  truthful  to  be  kind 
Where  truth  Is  kinder. 

Ah  she  loves  not  me — 
Nor  can  I  pray  such  sacrilege  should  be. 

JOCELYN. 
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Wr.  Gilbert  Cannan,  playwright,  has 
written  a  satire  In  seven  cantos  of  370 
pares,  a  savage  satire,  in  which  he  at- 
tacks England,  art,  letters,  polltiCB. 
trade,  and,  of  course,  publishers  and 
editors  of  newspapers.  In  the  seventh 
canto  he  describes  London  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice; 

Drunk  with   the  blood    of  Dutchman. 

Chinks  and  niggers. 
Drunk  with  the  speed  of  motor  cars  and 

planes. 

Drunk    with    finance    and  politicians' 
figures,  1 

Drunk  with  the  ceaseless  rotting  of  their  j 
brains. 

Drunk  with  explosives,  drunk  with  wom- 
en's sniggers,  ' 
Drunk  with  lost  hope,  and  with  their 

fatal  gains;  { 
Drunk  most  of  all  with  emptiness  of  soul  \ 
That  has  laid  waste  the  earth  from  pole j 
to  pole.  ' 
Nor  does  Mr.  Cannan  shrink  from  per-  j 
sonal  attacks.  -One  would  infer  from  the  ' 
following  lines  that  he  does  not  kiss  Mr.  ■ 
Lloyd  George  when  they  meet:  | 
The  devils  like  Uoyd  George,  an  Igno-  j 
ramus. 

Dull,  empty,  fatuous,  and  energetic. 
Exactly  like  ourselvea,  a  thing  to  shame 
ua. 

A  ghastly  symbol,  horribly  synthetic 
Of  what  Wo  are  and  have  been.  Need 

to  name  us 
There  is  none,  for  the  moat  un«ymp»- 

thetlc 

Need  now  but    mtitter  with    a  rialn* 

gorge. 

For  all  he  hates  In  ua,  the  words  Uoyd 

George.  I 
This  was  written  b«for©  Mr.  Qeorg* 
fell  from  power. 

LONG  MAY  HE  WAVE 

It   was   meet   and   proper   that  Mr. 
Marcel,  the  creator  of  the  Marcel  wave, 
which  brought  him  fame,  fortune  and  a 
chateau    In    Normandy    where    he  Is 
spending  his  last  and  honorable  years, 
should  open  the  halrdresslng  exhibition 
in  London  on  Oct.  24.    We  enjoy  read- 
ing his  kind  words  toward  the  exhibi- 
tora.    On  the  aummit  of  the  wave,  he 
can  well  afford  to  smile  on  splashing 
1  experimenters  below  him.    His  fame  Is 
so  secure  that  he  does  not  hold  any 
hostility  to  the  permanent  wave,  "but 
:ie  feels  that  no  machine  can  give  the 
personal  Marcel  touch  that  the  trained 


Children  should  know  that  Mrs.  Upton 
who  with  her  daughter  gladdened  their 
hearts  by  inventinB^"Go.liwoeg,"  died 
recently  In  Encland. ' 

BEFORE  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  Robert  Lynd  In  the  Sporting  Life 
says:  "The  habit  of  singing  In  the  bath-  I 
room  (so  frequeutiy  deplored  by  stu- 
dents of  contemporary  manners)  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  Innova- 
tion of  the  cold  bath.  Man  In  his  first 
state  of  Innocence  does  not  sing  In  the 
bathroom.  Besides,  if  one  has  an  ordi- 
nary warm  bath,  one  does  not  want  to 
sing  in  it  any  more  than  one  wants  to 
sing  at  table.  The  cold  bath,  It  is 
legitimate  to  conclude,  has  an  intoxi- 
cating effect  on  the  majority  of  those 
addicted  to  it,  so  that  they  lose  all  their 
sense  of  shame  and  begin  to  bawl  like 
late  revellers." 

But  In  our  little  village  of  the  sixties 
we  knew  a  man,  married  and  a  father, 
who  invariably  sang  when  he  was  dress- 
ing In  the  morning.  There  was  then  no 
Question  of  a  bath,  hot  or  cold,  a  com- 
p'ete,  noble  bath,  except  on  Saturday 
night.      His    favorite    aong    was  the 

*'*''Why  do  we  mourn  departed  friends. 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms?" 
He  sang  with  a  powerful  but  unculti- 
vated voice.  Sometimes  Instead  of  sing- 
ing    he      would     declaim  Emerson's 
"Brahma."   And  all  this  was  before  he 
had   eaten    breakfast,    which   in  those 
days  was  a  generous  meal,  not  coffee 
1  and  a  roi  .    (By  the  way,  should  ont 
I  shout  "reaver"  when  a  shredJed  wheat 
biscuit  Is  brought  on  the  table?) 

Our  villager,  who  thus  ranged  from 
Eood  old  Doc  Watts  to  the  mythology 
of  India,  might  have  answered  to  an 
objector:  "The  little  birds  sing  at 
dawn  Why  should  not  man?  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  ante-break- 
fast singing  is  inseparably  connected 
with  a  morning  bath,  hot,  lukewarm,  or 


flounce  ffiSt  Tie  was  to  play  h'a  ^ok 
piece  then.  Instead  of  later  as  the  pro- 
pram  had  It.  He  proceededto  pla>  the 
List  arangement  of  the  Walkure  Are 
music,  and  remarkably  well  he  pla>  ed 
a,  hla  encore  even  better.  Next  M  ss 
PonseUe.  to  accompaniment  or  uie 
Amplco  (the  Invention  acquitting  itself 
with  uncanny  competence),  sang  JO" 
nu-nce  "Vol  lo  sapete."  from  Cavallerla 
Rustlcana. 

"When  the  audience,  after  a  pause,  was 
settling  Itself  to  listen.,  on  the  authori  ty 
of  the  program,  to  an  air  from  WHl- 
imm  Tell."  Miss  Ponselle  declared  her 
Intention  of  singing  instead  '  Ernanl 
Involami,"  from  "Brnani.  ft  the 
quest,  no  less,  of  Mr.  John  McCormacl^. 
To  see  him.  people  craned  their  necks. 
Miss  Ponselle  pointed,  applause  broke 
loose,  and  Mr.  McCormack  at  last,  evi- 
dently much  against  his  will,  stood  up 
to  bow.  .    .  _ 

After  Miss  Ponselle  had  sung  the  air 
and  Us  attendant  encore  and  the  auoi- 
•nee  was  asking  for  more,  four  sol- 
diers, bearing  an  American  flag, 
marched  up  the  aisle,  up  some  steps  to 
the  Btage,  where,  with  a  short  formal 
speech,  they  presented  the  flag  to  Miss 
Ponselle.  Kissing  the  flag.  Miss  Pon- 
selle said  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and 
invited  the  audience  to  Join  her  in 
singing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
The  people  responded  with  a  will. 
Flowers  came  next,  so  many  the  singer 
could  scarce  manage  them.  When  quiet 
fell  at  last  she  sang  for  an  encore  an 
•'Ave  Maria."  ,„  ,  , 

Mr  Tyroler  was  set  down  to  pia-J  a 
Sroup  of  three  piano  pieces,  and  Miss 
Ponselle's  last  group  consisted  of  a 
Beethoven  song,  "The  Painted  Ribbon. 
"The  Sofdier's  Bride."  by  Racbmani-_ 
nov,  Moussorgsky  s  "Dolls  Cradle  Song, 
and  Carew's  "Piper  of  Love. 

Of  the  concert  Itself  there  Is  little 
to  report.  The  possessor  less  than  a 
year  ago  of  a  soprano  voice  magnificent 
In  Its  size  and  quality.  Miss  PonseHe 
last  night  did  not  Impress  so  deeply  by 
the  sheer  beauty  of  her  tones.  How  can 
she  expect  to,  when  she  has  not  been  at 
the  piano  to  learn  thoroughly  the  funda- 
ments of  her  art?  It  Is  a  pity  she  should 
not  see  the  light,  since  nature  has  en- 
dowed her  so  lavishly.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  should  she?  Already  she 
Blngs  leading  dramatic  roles  at  the 
world's  leading  opera  house,  and  last 
nl«ht  In  Boston  an  enormous  audience 
applauded  everything  she  did.  Under 
these  conditions,  perhaps  only  an 
entraordinarily  ambitious  person  would 
feel  Inspired  to  make  the  effort  to  learn 
to  sing  as  well  as  she  might. 

R.   R.  <J 


MrT  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  has  been 
at  the  Porphyry  for  a  few  days,  said 
that  a  friend  of  hte  judges  men,  per- 
sonally unknown  to  him.  by  their  first 
or  "front'  name.  "Not  Judges,  perhaps, 
but  he  Is  prejudiced  for  or  against 
them.  I  admit  it  Is  foolish,  but  .  mysel 
cannot  think  of  any  one  named  Clauae 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  or  even  stoppins 
a  runaway  horse.  Yet.  no  doubt,  the 
records  of  bravery  Include  som.e  man 
named  Claude.  Whenever  I  hear  the 
'name.  I  think  of  a  play  I  saw  m.any 
vears  ago  In  which  Claude  entered 
shooting  his  cuffs,  and  saying  in  a 
mutton-tallow  voice:  'Home  a-g^'f 
Home  to  the  old  chateau!  For  six  long 
vears  I  have  not  seen  me  m-m-mothe._ 
And  how  Is  Claire,  dear  Uttle  Claire? 

RASH  DIAGNOSIS 

Old  Mr.  Auger,  who  Is  forever  read- 
ing the   London  Journals  and  quoting 

from  them,  said:  "That's /"I  r^n 
was  reading  only  yesterday  1"  the  Lon- 
don Dallv  Telegraph  that  the  writer 
had  often  assisted  in  an  argument  af 
to  what  sort  of  a  man  you  would  ex- 
pect Tom  to  be.  or  Dick  or  Harry, 
that  James  Is  a  villain.  wm'^"!^f'*/ 
solid  virtues.  Henry  Is  usually  respect- 
able. Charles  is  sympathetic  Tomm> 
6  not  sentimental  In  spite  of  Barr  ^ 
Jane  Is  hard.  Elizabeth  Is  vigorous 
Pophla  is  all  B«"tl«"e!»  '^'l^r^? 
iwhat  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr  John- 

I^Tll"  Johnson  promptly,  rather  rudely 

'answered:    "I  think  It's  a"  bosh^  Th. 
ancients  were  superstitious  about  names 
They  thought  Julia  was  necessarilj  a 
light   o-    love.     When    "itam  Fren.^ 
ambassadors  went  to  the  court  of  A  ■ 
phonsus  the  Ninth  to  gair  -^ne  of  h 
two  daughters  as  a  wife  for  their  mas- 
ter thev  chose  Blanche,  the  less  wen 
favored;  Instead  of  the  beautiful  Urraca 
whose  name  shocked  them.     U  Is  tru* 
that  In  Roman  history  there  were  at, 
least  two  Julias  at  court  ^^f^"^ 
credit  to  their  sex,  but  you  and  I  know 
Julias  who  are  painfully   proper.  J\  f 
should  all  like  to  know  the  Julia  cele-^ 
brated  bv    the   poet    Herrick.     As  old 
Bevle  remarked:     'There  are  virtuous 
Helens  and  Lucretlas  and  there  are  al.^ 
some  that  are  not.'  "    Mr.  J°hn«°"  ^ad 
nulled  his  oratorical  stop,  and  evidentl.v 
had  been  reading  some  of  his  notes  foi 
his  colossal  work.    He  might  have  gon- 
on  like  Tennyson's  brook.  If  Mr.  Fergu^ 
son  had  not  broken  In  to  explain  in  a 
rasping   manner   how   Princeton  man- 
aged to  defeat  Harvard. 


FOR  PENSION  FUND 

For  the  ■♦Zd   concert   In  aid   of  the 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Orchestra,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony  hall,   Mr.    Monteux  arranged  a 
program   of   Russian    music:  Rimsky- 
Korsakov-s       suite  "Scheherazade," 
dances  from   Borodin's  opera   "Prince  ; 
Igor"      Glazinov's     symphonic  poem 
"Stenka  Razln,"  and  the  Tchaikovsky 
overture  "1812."     Miss  Oda  Slobodskaja 
sang  an  air  from  "Prince  Igor"  and  one 
from     Tchaikovsky's     "Pique  Dame. 
There  was   a   very  large  audience;  It 
would  tell  more  to  the  credit  of  Boston 
if  one  could  report  every  seat  filled. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
superb  performance  of  the  Scheherazade 
Bulte    The  orchestra  has  never  sounded 
better      Mr.     Monteux     has  seldom 
reached  »  higher  pitch  of  eloquence 
Not  a  word  more  need  be  said— except 
that  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  slngara  were 
present  In   numbers  to  listen   to  the 
third   movement  and  learn  therefrom 
what  real  song  means.    The  audience 
evidently  appreciated  the  quality  of  the 
performance,  for  it  recalled  again  and 
again  Mr.  Monteux.  who  shared  the  ac- 
cUJm  with  Mr.  Burgln  for  his  delight- 
ful playing  of  the   measures  for  solo 
violin,  and  presently  "'t^  the  orchestra. 
The  audience  also  hearUiy  liked  Miss 
Slobodskaja,  recalling  her  many  times 
after  her  airs.  K.  u. 

People's  Symphony  Plays  at 
St.  James  Theatre 


cold. 


ROSA  PONSELLE 

At  Rosa  Ponselle's  concert  last  night 
b,  SySphony  Hall,  the  audience  enjoyed 
.«  iinexoected  feature  or  two.  M'ss 
Ponselle  herself  opened  the  progranv 
i^n^ng  Durante's  air,  "Danza.  a  spng 
•by  £ful»e  Relchardt,  "Hoffnung.,  a 
aong  of  ^"^^7'";«•;';^e  Encore.  Mr 
«m'"^^^:ier.  -s^^U^-s  ac- 
eompanlst,  appeared 'on  the  stage  to  an 


The  People's  Symphony  OrchestJ-a, 
Fmll  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its 
fourth  concert  of  the  season  In  St. 
James  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Mendels- 
sohn, overture  to  "Flngal's  Cave"  In 
B  minor,  op.  26;  Puccini.  Aria,  "Lucean 
la  Stelle,"  from  "La  Tosca  Bizet 
"Petite  Suite";  Johann  Strauss,  VU- 
;.^ge  Swallows";  Chadwick.  bin-  , 
fonletta."  .  „ 

Francesco  (?urol.  tenor,  of  the  San 
i  Carlo  opera  company,  was  announced 
af  he  assisting  artist,  but  was  unable 
to  appear.  In  his  stead  appeared  Giu- 
seppl  Interrante,  baritone,  of  the  same 
company,  whose  offerings  pleased  the 

'^^^reorchS  won  hearty  app.ause  b^ 
Jch  number  and  Its  playing  shows, 
^.ady  improvement  as  the  organization 
ad>-ance8  In  Its  season's  program 


NJISGUIDED  PARENTS 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  read  streei 
signs,  and  search  directories  and  gov- 
ernment records  for  his  names.  Som 
.tha'v  he  did  not  put  Into  a  book  were 
Menella,     Reb-nah,     Seba.  -^rema^nda 
Balzlna,    GentiUa.    for    women;  Oden_ 
Urbin    Samlllas,   Orange.   Feather  and 
Joly,  for  men.    Seba  is  not  an  uncom 
mon    name    In    this    country.  Jher.- 
was     Mr.     Seba     Smith     of  Maine 
once     famous     as     the     author  of 
the    Jack    Downing    letters.  Parents 
are  often  without  a  sense  of  i'^J^or^' 
ihp  baptismal  font;  they  are  not  gifted 
with  prophetic  ^1sion.    Hector  may  de- 
velop into  a  coward;  Blanche  may  be 
swarthy   and    hirsulte:    Grace    will  be 
known    by    her   awkwardness;    or  the 
Christian  name  may  be  so  Pf"»«^ 
rude  boys  at  school  make  the  unfortu- 
nate one's  life  a  burden.    It  was  mis- 
taken  piety  to  saddle  a  boy  or  girl  wit*- 
a    b'bUcal    name    s'mply   because  the 
name  was  biblical.    To  choose  from  the 
llfXlog'es  was  not  safer    We  knew  . 
|Mlnerva  who  was  anything  but  wise,  a 
Tuno.  who  was  dumpy. 

THE  MANIA  OF  COLLECTING 
■That  curio  seekers  have  carr'ed  aw-ay 
p<eoe  by  piece  the  crabapple  tree  unrter 
whloh  the  bodies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hal 
and  Mrs.  Mills  were  found  Is  not  sur- 
i  ncislng.    There  have  been  collectors  of  | 

hangmen's  ropes.  Instruments  of  necu- 
I  liarly  horrible  murders.   There  are  born 
I  collectors,   without   reverence,  without] 
I  principle. 

TO  OLIVE  DOUGLAS 
I  fully  appreciated  your  little  poem;. 
"Proof."  published  in  The  Herald  on 
Nov.  *.  '    ,  J 

A  short  time  ago,  when  1  entered  a 
trolley  car.  a  man  who  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  than  two  years 
mv  "junior,  rose  from  his  seat  and  smil 
inhy  said:     "Sit  here,  mother"— and  I 

^*1  am  glad  to  know  1  have  a  compan- 
ion in  this  looklng-old  business. 

Lynn.  G.  A. 


ATTENTION,  WATCH  AND  WARD! 

(From  a  local  a^verti-'emeuc) 
EMBRO'DERED 
POiRET  TWILL 
DRESSES 

The  embroidery  stimulates  a  wide  gir- 
dle and  Is  used  on  duvetyn  faced  sleeves 
Inverted  pleats  at  side  to  give  extra 
fullness.  25.00. 

Perhaps  It  was  a  stimulated  girdle  tnai 
led  Edmund  Waller  to  write  his  justl> 
celebrated  poem,  ending. 
"Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rsst  the  Sun  goes  round  " 


LIP  STICKS 
Bilr.  A.  B.  WaiKiey.  writlns  »t  eaf 
In  Liondon.  thinks  that  paint  hae  bo- 
oom*  an  outdoor  as  well  aa  a  parlur 
came.  No  sens  bis  man.  he  says,  ob- 
jects to  the  public  reddening:  of  tho 
lips.  "It  Is  as  much  as  to  say:  'We 
women  know  that  you  i  men.  know  thai 
we  make  up:  why  then  affect  an> 
longer  to  make  a  secret  of  it?  Let  Uf 
play  the  game  above  board;  pome  anri 
see  us  at  it.  "  At  the  same  time  h< 
was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  lad.N 
:n  a  restaurant  plying  her  lip-stick  a? 
frequently  as  her  knife  and  fork.  "Oh 
I  forgot,  she  was  also  smoking  a  clgu- 
rette.  To  keep  these  four  articles  In 
lerpetual  motion  was  a  feat  that  re 
minded  you  of  Cinquevalli."  Lady  Wish- 
fort.  In  Congreve'B  comedy,  seated  at 
her  toilet  table,  received  men.  when  tht 
art  of  make-up  was  in  a  crude  state. 

"Lady    W. — Fetch    me    the   red.  th<- 
red,  do  you  hear,  sweetheart?  An  ar 
rant  ash  colour,  as  I  m  a  person.  Why 
dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a  I'ttle  red? 

•'Peg — The  red  ratafia,  does  youi 
ladyship  mean,  or  the  cherry  brandy? 

"Lady  W. — Raiafla.  fool?  No.  fool.  Not 
the  ratafia,   fool — gran   me   patience  !- 
T  mean  the  Spanish  paper,  Idiot;  com 
plexlon,    darling.    Paint,    paint,  paint 
dost  thou  understand  that?" 

'Spanish  paper"  and  "Spanish  wool' 
were  varieties  of  rouge.    J^hn  Bulwt 
In  a  strange  quarto.  "Anthropo-metamor 
Ihosls.  Man- transformed;  or  the  Chan  . 
Ing.  showing  various  ways  how  diver 
People  alter  the  Natural  Shape  of  sum 
part  of  their  Bodies,"  published  In  1C5 
The  women  of  Spalne  are  also  grea 
painters,   other   Nations   having  learn 
from  them  the  use  of  Spanish-paper 
Spanish-wool  was  wool  colored  by  Span 
Ish  art.  "and  therefore  so  called,  that  i. 
Imparts  its  tincture  to  ladles." 

'There  should  be  a   little  history  oi 
painted  men.    Only  the  other  day  w« 
read  that  Rumanian  sold  ers  had  bee; 
forbidden  to  paint  their  faces.    Cooley  s 
Toilet   and    the   Cosmetic    Arts."  al 
though    It    gives    recipes    for  "skin 
paints,"  "skln-whttes"  and  "blanches 
quotes  a  severe  attack  on  women  wh 
paint,  published  in  the  Athenaeum  li 
NTovember,    1865.    containing    the  oK- 
questlon:     "What  are  we  coming  to?  " 
Cooley  speaks  of  "American  ladles.  wh< 
have  a  passion  for  painting  their  neckf 
white,"   using  fineiy  powdered  light  car- 
bonate of  magnesia. 

"BEAVER!" 
For  B,  S.  S.  Tl-.e  game  of  beaver 
consists  In  shouting  the  word  when 
whiskers  are  seen  in  public.  The  player 
that  shouts  first  scores  a  point.  In 
London  10  points  win  the  game.  White 
whiskers  count  two,  go&teea  three  and 
intfiericJa  tovr. 


luveJ  an.v  man  Imi 
Hb  and  Chi  i.s  r" 
ail':  ijiniswaln  on  a  stuiimci  bouiul  u  r- 
Capo  Town.    Anna  will  wait  for  them. 

It  Is  In  certain  wsiya  an  uncommon 
pi  IV,  with  a  few  highly  dramatic  mo- 
inoiius,  with  dialogue  that  l.s  often  rpcy, 
oft.  a  pathetic,  sometimes  tiresome.  It 
Is  a  pity  that  the  second  and  fourth 
ici.s  arfl  not  equal  to  the  other  two. 
There  Is  too  much  talk  in  the  second 
and  it  Is  often  uninteresting;  further- 
more, the  scene  between  Anna  '  and 
liurko  1.?  incredible.  In  the  last  act  -Mr,  , 
O'Neill  llounders  a"  bit.  The  ending 
.seonis  as  If  deliberately  contrived  to 
put  ttie  audience  In  good  humor,  al- 
thoii,i;h  Chris  at  the  end  hints  that  there 
may  be  no  happiness  for  the  strange  * 
pair  of  lovers.  Fog,  fog;  only  "the  ole 
davil  sea"  knows.  But  the  audience 
sees  only  the  lovers  embracing;  It  does 
not  look  out  into  the  fog.  j 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  that  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  play  Is  unusual, 
and  engrossing.  The  moral  of  It  all  Is 
fa'tallBtlc.  Anna  voices  It  when  she 
tells  her  father  he  has  nothing  to  for- 
give: "It  ain't  your  fault  and  It  ain't 
mine  and  It  ain't  his  neither.  We're  all 
poor  nuts.  And  things  happen.  And 
we  Just  get  mixed  in  wrong,  that's  all." , 

Tho  play  was  remarkably  well  acted , 
by  all.    Mr.  Marlon  gave  a  careful  por- | 
tra-yal  of  Chris,  his  obsession,  his  un-  '< 
ea.sy  Joy  in  meeting  Anna,  his  Jealousy  .: 
of  fjurke  and  his  contempt  for  him,  and  | 
at  last  his  surrender  for  Anna's  happi-  i 
ness.  though  his  fear  of  the  sea  leads 
him    to   doubt   It.     Mr.    Shannon  waf 
blustering  and  sentimental  In  heighten- 
ed Irish   fashion,  led  Into  extravagant 
action  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  The 
barkeepers  seemed  old.  familiar  friends 
of  long  ago.     Miss  Pauline  Lord,  who 
was  seldom  Intelligible  In  the  first  act.  | 
partly  owing  to  the  dialect,  perhaps,  or  | 
in  her  endeavor  to  represent  Anna  as; 
all  in,  was  an  appealing  figure  in  the  i 
pathetic  scenes,  not  giving  undue  em- 
phasis.   Her  tirade  in  the  third  act  was 
delivered  in  the  appropriately  hysterical 
vein.     One  of  the  best  scenes  in  the 
play  was  that  between  Anna  and  Mar- 
thy;    it    would    have    been    still  more 
effective  If  Miss  Lord's  enunciation  had' 
been  more  distinct. 

The  stage  settings  were  realistic,  that 
of  the  Jury  scene  especially  so.  Mr. 
O'Neill  sToiled  the  effect  of  swearing  on 
the  crucifix  by  hli  making  Burke  ask 
Anna  if  she  were  a  Catholic.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  if  he  did  not  thus  ex- 
cite the  laughter  of  the  audience,  the 
spectators  would  think  the  scene  too 
melodramatic.  But  throughout  this  last 
act,  Mr.  O'Neill  wa,s  hardly  at  ease. 


"ANNA  GHRiSlIt"  ANDREYEV'S  "HE" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
PLYMOUTH   THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Anna  Christie." 
a  play  in  four  acts  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 
^  '"l^Jiny-the-PTl.st  James    C.  Mack 

■l]-nl}^r^^^°L''-^^^  O-  Taylor 

'cnnrt  Longshoreman  Luke  Southern 

i  Zl.fiJ,--  Eu,?ene  Lincoln 

Ahru    f^tn.V  •  W Andrew  Graver 

^'»  r , h „^  'ir'^toPh erson  George  Marlon 

Annn    pi,^Jir  Mildred  Beverly 

vra?   „'r''r'foPl>e'-son  Pauline  Lord 

Toh\„?n     ° ^ank  Shannon 
■Three  "alio^s, ^'^  Anderson. 
Messrs.  Rellly.  Hansen  and  Kennedy  j 
The  three  chief  characters  are  Chrla  i 
captain  of  a  coal  barge,   who  Is  ob- I 
se.ssed  by  fear  of  the  sea,  because  the' 
males  of  his  family  had  for  the  most 
part  been  drowned  as  sailors;  Anna  his 
daugnter,  who,  sent  by  him  to  a  farm 
in  Minnesota,  slaved  until  she  became 
a  nursery  maid,  was  seduced,  and  then 
entered  a  brothel:  Mat  Burke,  a  stoker, 
Who  often  in  his  speech  reminds  one 
Of    gynge's    Playboy    of    the  Western 
World.    An  old  trollop,  who  has  been 
living    with    bargemen,    Chris  among 
inem,    and    two    barkeepers    are  the 
minor  characters. 

Perhaps  Mr.  O'Neill  would  describe 
them  all  by  a  phrase  of  Walt  Whit- 
man s:  "Nature's  darlings."  What- 
ever Nature's  affection  for  them  may 
bo,  they  are  certainly  natural  charac- 
ters, very  human,  although  there  are' 
times  when  they  act  in  an  unnatural' 
manner. 

The  play  has  been  widely  discussed; 
It  has  been  published:    it  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  prize  as  the  best  play  of 
the  year  1921.     Probably  many  of  The 
H6rald  readers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  story.    Anna  comes  to  New  York 
to  see  her  father.    He  does  not  know 
her  hi-story.    She  lives  with  him  on  the 
barge,  happy  In  the  tog.  recovering  her  I 
health,    when  one   night,    Burke,  who 
narro^vly  escaped  shipwreck,  is  brought  ( 
on  board.    Half -dead  as  he  is,  he  makes 
v  olent  love  to  her.  At  the  end  she  loves 
him  in  spite  of  her  father  s  protesta-^ 
tions;    but  she  vill  not  marry  him,  and! 
in  a  dramatic  scene  she  tel»  him  whv 
tells  vvl  at  she  has  been.    Her  father  Is  ' 
horror-stricken;    Burke  would  kUl  her  I 
Ann.i  ^■  ould  go  bacl#  to  New  York  no 
doul     ro  resume  her  profession,  'but  j 


THE  HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped,"  a  play  In  four 
acts  by  Leonlcjl  Andrej'ev.  Produced  for 
the  first  time  in  English  by  the  Theatrp 
Guild  at  the  Garnck  Theatre,  New  York 
city,  on  Jan.  9,  1923-. 

CHARACTERS 
(In   order  of  their  appearance) 

 John   McGovern  ' 

r'V^',,,:  ••  Loula    Bray - 

ft"^-^!'-,-'  H.    Langdon  Bruce 

^^a'l'C'nl   Knox  Orde 

f'"'"*   Jean  Shelby 

I  ^rancola  George   W,  Kendall 

rit-i,.;;,  Richard  Bennett 

r„lZJ^   •.  .Lloyd    Neal  I 

A?f.!,  i  ^ Martha   Bryan-Allen  ' 

rLJ^T   Kenneth  Dalgneau 

A  rll,,   ^^"'^''^  Walter  Edwin 

A  Genf|.>man   vir    tr  <5«m«i 

Wardrobe    Lady  .■.•.-.•.•.•''Ruth  Igan 

 Monroe  Chllds 

Conductor  George  Greenberg 

Last  night's  production  at  the  Hollls 
was  a  happy  one  for  Boston  playgoers. 
In  stimulating  combination  it  brought 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped."  play  extraor- 
I  dlnary  from  the  pen  of  Leonid  Andre- 
J  yev,    and    Richard    Bennett,  "actor  of 
!  power,  imagination,  and  thrice  blessed 
i  because  he  takes  his  profession  seri- 
ously;   so  seriously  Indeed,  that  he  is 
I  not  afraid  to  venture  picturing  of  char- 
acters, sombre,  sinister,  unusual— inter- 
!  esting.    With  this  play,  this  actor  and 
[  others  of  like  note,  like  worth  tillin-  us 
j  theatres,  Boston  has  such  opportunity 
I  as  will  not  soon  be  oft-ered  again  to 
:  disprove  the  opprobrious  epithets  of  "a 
leg   show    town"    and    "a    one  week 
etana. 

"He   Who  Gets  Slapped"  is  the  last 
play  to  come  from  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished   and    vivid    personalities  in 
I  that     group,     somewhat  anomalously 
misnamed  for  purposes  of  literature— 
the  Russian  school.     These  figures  of 
la  nation— Tchekov,   Gorki,  Andreyev— 
I  are  not  mere  drab  purveyors  of  pessl, 
Imlsm;  each  has  his  theories,  his  phil- 
osophies of  life.    To  Leonid  Andreyev 
I  came  two  great  puzzles— the  riddle  of 
j  death  and  the  seeming  cruel  Indiffer- 
jence  of  stjrroundlng  life;  and  to  these 
jtWQ  he  added  one  more,  the  Inability  I 
{of  the  present  day  theatre  to  express' 
jthe  drama  of  an  individual,  his  mind. 
jOf  th's  latter  he  once  wrote;  "Humbly 
l^bowing   before   the   Immutable   law  ,bf 
action,    the    contemporary    drama  de- 


■  ■■euL — iiiuccu   I  ,,  ,11, 
-a  Nietzsche.  v.!i. 
n  ,  ii-tant,  po  essential  t  , 

illvo.'s.  but  coiit  nues  to  otter  us  In  pro- 
Ifuslon  empty,  antiquated,  and  unneces- 
jsary  Qfelllnis.  with  their  paraphernalia 
I  of  tin  swords." 

Mendrlk  Ibsen  was  the  first  to  bring 
'this  drama  superficially  known  as  that 
[of  the  "inner  life"  to  mind,  to  vi.sua,i- 
jization;    yrt    Ibsen    with    all    his  psy- 
chological probing  of  character  did  not 
'travel  far  from  the  Broanway  "punch"— 
witness  the  final  phraslngs  of  "Hedda 
Oabler."    It  has  remained  for  Tchekov. 
for   Andreyev   to   bring   forward  vivid 
picture  of  the  extreme  Individualist,  who 
has   made   himself   the   center   of  the 
universe,  without,  however,  succeeding 
in   establishing   any   of    the  necessary 
connections  between   his   personal  ex- 
istence and  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  "The  Red  Laugh,"  Influenced  by 
war  and  ensuing  revolt,  Andreyev  madp 
first  gory  spectacle  of  his  dramatic  con- 
j  ception;  later.  In  "The  Life  of  Man." 
icame  more  thoughtful,  reasoned  expo- 
sition of  Man,  the  Individualist,  sur- 
rounded by  the  strange  mysteries  and 
paradoxes  of  fate.  And  then  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped,"  final  and  most  subtle 
expression  ,of  his  philosophy  by  this 
most  amazing  dramatist.  The  final 
pages  of  "The  Life  of  Man,"  show  Man, 
surrounded  by  life,  in  the  first  version 
drunken,  sodden  creatures,\  in  the  sec- 
ond his  heirs,  yet  always  He  Is  alone. 
Consummation  of  this  Idea  comes  In  "He 
Who  Gets  Slapped." 

Read  on  the  printed  page  "He  Who 
Gets    Slapped"    seems    morose,  moody 
laie   worked   too   often   In  Inexplicable 
minor  key.   set   in  sordid  background. 
Against  colorful,   fluent  toned  medium 
of   the   theatre  it  becomes  at  once  a 
symphonic  poem  with  deftly  subtle  con- 
ductor for  author.    No  better  proof  that 
these  Russian  dramatists,  seemingly  at 
I  odds  with  the  playhouse  and  producers 
j  of  a  drama  chrystallzed  yet  ever  of  the 
!  closest,  are  not  to  be  read  but  spoken, 
lived. 

"He  Who  G«ts  Slapped"  Is  perhaps 
Andre.vev's  most  theatric  play.  It  can 
:  be  played  for  values  well  known,  better 
understood,  because  It  has  none  of  the 
ghosts  and  symbolical  figures  that  usual- 
ly frequent  Andreyev's  dramatic  works. 
!  But  last  night  Richard  Bennett  took 
meticulous  care  to  avoid  accustomedi 
ways  of  the  showhouse.  Playing  with, 
jsplrit,  Imagination,  he  gained  hla  points 
I  by  cynical  laugh  constantly  repeated, 
always  varlated ;  by  slow,  sinister  drawl 
of  meaningful,  satiric  phrase;  or  by 
restless.  Impatient  stride.  But  some  of 
Mr.  B'ennett's  greatest  moments,  and 
they  were  many,  came  when  he 
sprawled  an  obscure  figure  in  darkened 
corner.  Truly  Boston  has  rarely  In 
recent  days  seen  playing  so  subdued,  so 
centr'ed  on  composition  of  a  whole. 

Miss  Bryan-Allen  was. a  very  definite 
;Consuelo.  She  brought  together  well 
the  jangling  limits  of  her  charactei^ 
.simple,  natural,  yet  a  girl  who  seemed 
drawn  irrevocably  by  life,  environment 
toward  her  fate,  her  spidery  Baron. 

Knox  Orde  and  Waiter  Edwin,  as 
Count  Mancinl  and  Baron  Regnard,  had, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  roles  in  the 
varied  life  of  this  circus  world;  char- 
acter parts  that  might  be  very  con- 
ventional or  dramatic  aids  in  the  char- 
acterization of  He,  they  were  played 
last  night  satisfactorily,  although  not 
always  with  precise  evenness.  By  far 
the  best  character  study  of  the  smalle* 
people  of  the  green  room  was  that  "of 
Jackson;  Lloyd  .Meal  aided  many  times 
in  bringing  to  surface  the  tragedy  of 
He,  that  strange  figure  so  much  a  part 
of  the  world  out  there  and  the  smaller 
world  of  the  circus. 

The  production  of  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped"  is  dramatic  tale  of  a  human 
being  smiling,  grinning,  laughing  be- 
hind bitter  mask  of  life.  A  beautlfirl 
stage  sets  It;  acting,  superb,  calculat- 
ing, subtle  adds  zeet;  and  finished 
movement  of  piece  and  surrounding 
players  completes  the  picture.  A  per- 
formance memorable.  To  please  and  be 
remembered.  W.  E.  H. 


"The  Book  of  Job" 

I  WILBUR  THEATRE— "The  Book  of 
Job,"  a  play  In  one  scene:  a  dramatl- 

i  zatlon  by  Stuart  Walker  of  the  Book 
from  the   Old  Testament.     First  pro- 

■duced  at  the  Booth, Theatre,  New  York 
city,  on  March  14,  19^8. 

The  Red  Narrator  Genevieve  Addleman 

The   Blue  Xarrator.  Judith  Lowry 

'Tof'  .George  .Somme's 

Ellphaz  Neville  Biush 

BUdad  Boyd  Agin 

Zephar   -  Aldrieh  Bowker 

Ellbu  Wa.vne  Huff 

Tlie  Voice  In  the  Whirlwind. ..  .Harding  Weer 

Thanks  became    due  to  the  Boston 
Wellesley     Club   yesterday  afternoon, 
when  it  brought  to  the  AVilbur  Theatre 
for    the   first    time   In    Boston  Stuart 
Walker's  production  of  "The  Book  of  ' 
.Job."  an  entertainliYg  and  stimulating  j 
dramatization  of  the  old  Biblical  tale.  I 
It  seems  strange  fate  for  the  patron.?  ' 
of  Boston's    theatres  that  now    after  ! 
many  weeks  of  sleepy  siesta  through  ■ 
multitudinous  and  all  embracing  fi- 


'■■ily  v.  ilh   ,v<H  .  i.hlnKS 

which  the  more  serloiyi  side  of  the  play- 
house has  to  oltor.  If  Boistoii  in  theSie 
day.s  of  slender  purses  should  perchance 
not  patnmlze  all  its  "Anna  Christies," 
Its  "Beggars  Opera,s,"  and  its  "He  Who 
Gets  Slapped,"  not  to  speak  of  its 
"Bats,"  Us  "Captain  Applejacks,"  and 
its  well  turned  /nusical  .shows,  is  the 
fea.son  too  far  oft  to  bo  obvious? 

In  substance  of  the  drama,  "The  Book 
of  Job  '  Is,  with  possible  exception  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  one  of  tho  richest 
In  the  entire  Bible.    The  story  of  Job's 
testing  would  make  an  excellent  short 
story    and  as    dramatized  by  Stuart 
Walker   it   creates   crystal  Illustration 
of  many  of  the  fundamental  dramatic 
principles  which  students  of  the  drama 
must  early  leaVn.     In  the  conflict  be- 
tween God  and  Satan,  It  shows,  for  In- 
stance, facile  method  of  plunging  with- 
out delay  Into  story  centre  through  me- 
dium  of   that   strongest,    most  telling 
struggle   between   conscious   good  and 
conscious  evil.     In  the  personality  of 
j  Job,  too,  there  Is  a  character  growing, 
j  changing,      developing;     a  character 
I  which  moves  from  angry  curse,  through 
!  pitiful  complaint  and  reconciled  persua- 
sion, to  understanding  comprehension, 
fulsome  respect  for  God  and  self.  And 
'  finally  there  are  dramatic  values — Irony, 
contra.st,  characterization — in  the  flgur- 
i  Ing  of  Job's   counsellors;   on    the  one 

I  hand  a  pious,    but  uninspired  three  

Zophar,  the  egoist  and  hypocritical;, 
i  Eliphaz,  the  teacher  and  austere;  B1I-' 
dad,  the  philosopher  and  coldly  sympa- 
thetic—and on  the  other  El.hu,  youth- 
ful, freshly  seeing,  vividly  feeling,  in 
word  a  Christian,  worthy,  practical. 

As  dramatist  turned  playwright  the 
i  production    at    the    Wilbur  yesterday 
i  afternoon  displayed  Stuart  Walker  as 
keen  penciiier  of  beauty,  grace,  emo- 
jtlon.     The  performance  staged  vrith  a 
{simpliQity    that    brought    memories  of. 
the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  strove  more 
for  a  fluid   series  of  pictorial  compo- 
sitions akin  to  Rembrandt  In  line  and 
•color  than^for  rugged  mouthing  of  emo- 
tion.    Save  for  angry  chastisement  of 
Job  by  Zophar  the  figures  rarely  moved 
and  so  gained  doubly  from  purposeful 
shrug,  smirk,  and  forth  flung  arm  or 
I  finger.    Our  only  criticism  of  the  pro- 
duction would  be  the  incidental  music; 
valuabel  at  Joining  of  play  with  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  tt  seemed  unneces- 
sary purveyor  of  emotion  In  the  play 
proper. 

For  acting  yesterday's  performance 
was  uniformly  excellent.  We  thought 
the  voice  of  the  whirlwind  a  bit  too 
sepulchral  and  smacking  of  the  stage 
to  represent  the  Lord  God  of  all.  The 
simple  majesty  of  the  text  was  admir- 
ably handlled''by  all  the  actors.  George 
Sommes  aa  Job  was  particularly  happy. 
Hla  use  of  changing  pace,  of  raised 
and  lowered  voice  were  never  tricks 
obviously  employed  to  disguise  monot- 
ony; rather  were  they  meaningful  and 
infinitely  subtle  expressions  of  a  state 
of  being  very  evidently  felt  by  him. 

Eliphaz.  Bildad  and  Zophar.,  too,  were 
given  careful  and  Individualized  charac- 
terization by  Messrs.  Brush,  Agin  and 
Bowker.       With     Mr.     Sommes     they  I 
treated  well  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
play,  wi.ere  a  certain  verbosity  seemed 
to  creep  In;  a  verbC'Sity  that  would  not  ' 
be  noticeable  In  the  more  speculative 
presence  of  the  library,   but  which  is  I. 
d-scernable  in  the  quicker  tauted,  morp  | 
tightly    drawn    vocal    phrasing   of  the 
playhouse.      Therefore,    de,?pite    quail-  ^ 
lively  finished  acting  by  Mr.  Sommes  ■ 
and   the   three,   the   first   mlij^utes  ap-  ^ 
peared  a  trifle  palsied  with  over  much 
dryness;  a  mood  that  quickly  warmed 
away  as  the  drama  progressed.     ■^-  ■ 

"The  Book  of  Job"  Is  a  production 
of  which  Stuart  Walker  may  well  be 
proud:  acting,  eventful,  precise  of 
meaning  joins  hands  with  direction  and 
St:! Ere  Illumination  too  rarely  seen  In! 
crif'tion  of  a  tjerformanca  beautiful,! 
sen,c)tixe  artistic — one  to  be  viewed 
witli  pleasure.  W.  E.  H.  i 


!LF.  KEITH'S  HAS  I 

An  excellent  bill   at  B.   F.  Keith's 

Theatre  this  week  is  topped  by  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  dancing  sp'ectacles 
'in  vaudeville.  La.st  evening  nearly  all- 
the  acts  were  roundly  applauded. 

The  bill  opens  with  McSovereIgn  In' 
an  interriting  exhibition  of  dlabolo,  fol- 
lowed by  Lane  and  Harper,  comedians. 

Cartmell  and  Harris,  in  an  episodic 
;danoing  number,  had  one  of  the  best 
facts  on  the  bill.  Brown  and  Whltaker 
'followed  In  one  of  the  best  chatter  lines 
of  the  season.  Their  act  Is  Individual- 
istic, zestful  and  they  both  have  agree-  \ 
able  personalities.  An  odd  act  was  that  I 
of  Harry  Kahne,  In  feats  of  extraordi-i. 
nary  mentality.  Mary  Haynes,  In  a  • 
group  of  comedy  s'^ngs  and  neat  bits  cf  | 
burlesque,  left  th*  audience  clamoring  i 
for  more  till  she  exhausted  her  reper- ' 
tory. 

The  feature  act  was  the  dancing  en- 
tertainent  of  Gulran  and  Marguerltp. 
The  act  Is  Interesting  In  every  detail,' 
Besides  the  enclxanting  dances  of  tlie 
principals,    therte    Is    a    spectacle  thai 
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as 


^•^3  the  eye,  a  P' 
iian  and  a  fir.!- 
■  3  were  seen  In    ,.  ,    ..  ^ 
■^ei|  as  solo  numbers.        .  . 

Ernest  R.  Ball,  composer  an<J  singer.: 
a    ^eat    favovUa    here,,  aroused  the- 
audience  with  old  and  new  compositlon.s. 
aind  Harvard.  Holt  and  Kendriek  con- 
"ded  <he  bill  In  an  acrobatic  act. 


["Captain  Applejack" 

,  tREMONT  THB}ATRB-"Capt4ln  Ap- 
plejack." a  oomedy  'tn  three  acU  by 
Walter  H»ckett.    Presented  by  Sam  H. 

1  Harris  First  time  in  Boston.  The  cast: 


It  starts  with  tnp  arrival  of  -■ 
and  heir  in  tl.e  Carbondale  home  of  ^ 
very  young  couple,  tne  t^^f^^"^/ ^ 
ine  voung  business  man,  the  J^^\^, 
'touched"by  the  lure  of  i:ay  Ne-  Tor^J 
The  husband,  urgred  on  J'/  f «  ^^W. 
accepts  a  flattorln^  which  b^ 

awaken'np  to  new  appreciation  of  the 
reaUttes  of  life,  especially  by  the  young 

vivid  reality  than  does    he  cast  that 


ine  part  as  1^.  Spaulding. 

The  episodes  In  "The  Lawbreal<er  , 
are  frankly  Impossible.  By  the  wildest! 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  one  cannot 
suppose  Its  episodes  to  have  actually 
occurred.,  Also  It  Is  preachy  and  dul  at 
times  riut  the  main  thread  of  the  ta  e 
;  neve"  lost  sight  of  and  the  whol* 
conception  makes  a  most  intereetln| 
study  The  players  realize  this  and 
concentrate  on  the  psychological  aspect 
of  things  rather  than  on  the  ac"°"  p 


 John  Oray  ,  v.v.a  ^^^^'''^^^'"^ts  voVne  In  New  York 

lL09l>   Pho«l.»  Foster,  gave  the  play        ^ogi  « 

|S°r?''^,':^p-^„ir"'V  "Ihn  Da^;"Mu%ly  sTmply  oo.es  Car 

'  l^'n''r-v/.S^pr////-''*.,-.«"L.c^rylJ  I  ^ondale  an^  the  banU  where  he  has^al- 

Mrs.    Penrara-v  Horac*   Pollock  ways  worked.    Jean  Aaair  i=        _.  _ 


tvan   BoroURT   Deslroe  Ptempel 

Palmer   Walter    F.  Scott 

John"" •  jMiiV.V.V.V. . .  .Harold  Vermlly. 

Mr  Hacketfs  production,  usually 
called  m  London  a  play  and  In  New 
Tork  a  comedy,  lart  night  wa-  termed 
••an  Arabian  night's  adventtjre.  This 
deslmatlon   In   »om«  ren>ect» 

.f^«uBire»tlv«  of  the  three  of  the 
eTenlngTentVrtalnment.  The  story,  of 
^ouMe  Is  already  well  known-the 
count^  gentleman  of  quiet  tempera- 
ment whose  house  Is  beset  by  foreigners 
and  thieves  In  search  of  a  Parchment 
hidden  by  an  old  rascal  of  a  plrate.  the 
country  gentleman's  an,<=e»tor .  the 
gentleman    falls    aele^P.  a  <l'^«a'" 


TaVmrng  "-''"*'^"-'"-lrTdmfr°atron 
Xmes  wins  the  respect  and  admiration 

of  everyone  as  the  hu^ha"?.  ^ 

Charles  Lawrence  as    Billy  yj-""'"' 

-t  straight-out  small  town  good  fellow  to 

Uie  core  would  make  the  piece  a  go,  f 

,^^1  else  did     Dorothy  Mackaye  Is 

ro"va°bi:  and  'forgivable   as  the  foolish 

vnnne   wife   who   learned    her  lesson_ 

Joseph  Kl  gour  Is  pleasingly  blase  and 

olealeous  as  the  corporation's  "manager. 

Mnlfcent  Hanley,  h's  companion  In  W^^ 

lo  Interestingly  vamplric.    Hortense  Ai 

'd\;"ll  a'd'ight  as  the  ^'<l<l|;™a>',^-", 

o^;;Ur"';olt''rnd  ^ea^r^:  tl°  appflclate 
?,mv  Richard  Pitman,  the  flirt,  takes 
fhe  jolt  m  perfect  form.  Charles  Halton 
rul'd'seem  to  have  orlgh^ated  In  Jerusa- 


That's  why  "It's  a 
K.  P. 


gtntleman    falls    asleep,    m    a    Y'"  ^  .    ^""^"^  ^^^''^    k  Tn  hrought  up  In  Broad 
lives  over  an  episode   or  two  In  his   j^m.  to  have  been  brouf^^^^^ 
precious  forbear's  career,  and  when  he  ,  way  -d  a  wajs^to^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

wakes,  still  m  a  ,  on  the  Instalment  plan 

to  type  routs  the  marauders  with  amaz-    online  ^, 
ing  dash  and  daring.  ,g  ^  go. 

^°  ""f  ,t  doe^nofg^n  ln"the  felling.       sT.  JAMKS  THEATRMhe  Bosto  , 
'n-17f,aul't  of  tt^lnrtrsit  on  two  stools    stock  Company  In  -The  lawbreaker 
It  once  U  P  o'^rb^^^^^^         Hackett  has,  ^  play  In  four  acts  by    Jules  Ecker 

^;'^goL"d  ther'e  may  be  In  ^^F'^^  .^Ir  "^r^ir :::::::  ^^^n^^^^ 

"crook"    drama,    and   burlesque.     Low    .^^^^   Houston  Richards 

comedy  may  be  funny 
grows  tedious  when  It  gets  In  the  way 
'i   Russian    spies   and    h^^e'^'-.  ^t"// 
prowling  about  In  the  dark,  gun  In  Hand.  | 
In  search  of  secret  cupboards. 

Bv  the  same  token.  It  Is  no  easy 
matter  to  feel  keen  Interest  In  those 
Russians,  when  you  know  already  from 
the  papers  that  the  dream  Is  what  really 
counts  in  the  play,  ^s  for  th  s  famous 
burlesque  pirate  scene  Itself  If  It  really 
1  serves  as  the  mainspring  of  the  piece 
I  It  Is  but  haltingly  led  up  to:  if  It  Is  an 
episode,   something   shorter  would  do 


Rin    5o'bb3  Edward  Darrey 

?  IL^    Lionel  Bevans 

S""^"    RalDh    M.  Remley 

cm  e  .A  dams 

Griggs,  •••    y,  ,  Koach 

We  have  had  "crook"  plays  before.  In 
which  the  evildoer,  swayed  by  the  love 
and  trust  of  the  ohe  woman,  or  by  the 
good  Influence  of  friend  or  priest,  has 
turned  from  his  wicked  ways  and  cast 
the  glamor  and  profits  of  he  under- 
world behind  him.  But,  In  "The  Law- 
breaker."  Mr,  Goodman  has  handled  the 


l''''°Englls'rpUyw?lghrnal;ed"MrH  them:  In  a  novel  manner. 
I  .^r,^:tter  some  20  years  I    Here  Is  a  banker's  da. 


'did  The  thing  far  better  some  20  years 
ago   In    "When   Knights  Were  Bold, 

,  which  the  Copley  Players  produced  three 
or  four  years  ago.  And  Mr.  Hackett 
himself,  for  that  matter.  In  a  p  ay  he 
wrote  with  R.  Cooper  Megrue,  It  Pays 
to  Advertise,"  made  cleverer  use  of  the 

'  foreign  adventjiress  theme  than  he  con- 
trived In  last  night's  medley. 

The  performance  moved  slowly 
throughout  the  first  and  third  acts,  In 
the  second  with  suitable  bustle  andjn 


Here  is  a  banker's  daughter,  young 
beautiful  and  convinced  that  socl«t> 
responsible  for  Its  '^^e 
the  lawbreaker  Is.  frequently,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  She  gets 
a  chance  to  prove  her  theory  when  a 
gentleman  crook,  who  has  robbed  her 
father's  bank  and  has  been  caught 
with  the  goods."  13  captured  and 
brought  to  her  home  for  Identlflcatlpn.  , 
Shf  gets  him  oft  by  pledging  her  pearV 
necklace  as  security  that  the  man  will 


the  second  with  sultaoie  ousiie  a,,  u  ...-^  nec«.,»..  w  and  then,  by  an  ex 
tolerable  din.    Mr.  Eddmger  consistent  return  the  '"«^,^*'«^'  ^,^1  do  th 


lOiorauio   •  w  ,1,, 

In  his  characterization,  was  genuinely 
funny,  though  too  self-consciously  so, 
and  too  deliberately.  Miss  Nash  and 
Mr  Revelle— were  they  from  the  first 
Playing  "strong"  parts  over-exuber- 
antly  or  were  they  doing  burlesque 
amazingly  well?  Miss  Nash  at  all 
events,  had  excelelnt  moments  of  pure 
comedy.  The  others  of  the  cast— a  cast 
changed  In  only  a  few  unlrnportant 
points  from  the  original  list  In  New 
York— were  good.  The  audience,  very 
largo,  showed  Itself  weU  pleased. 

R.  R.  O. 


SELWYN  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion In  Boston  of  "It's  a  Boy,"  a  play 
In  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  by  William 
Anthony  McGulre.  Cast: 

Judson  Blake  John  Daly  Murphy 

Marv   G-avson  Jean  Adair 

Chester    Blake  Robert  Ames 

William  O'Toole  Charles  Lawrence 

Phvllis    Blake  Dorothy  Mackaye 

Marjorle   Fletcher  Hortense  Alden 

Rev.  David  T,albot  Peter  Lang 

R    W    Pondleton  Joseph  Kllgour 

Rita    Pendleton  Mllllcent  Hanley 

Kenneth   Holmes  Richard  Pitman 

Maurice   Hemmendlnfrer. .  .Charles  Halton 
After  the  uproarious  wtlcome  given 
at  the  Selwyn  to  "Ifs  a  Boy."  fresh 
from  a  long  success  In  New  Tork,  it  is 
perfectly   true   to  say:    "It's  a  go  In 
f^oston."    Its  story  Is  simple;  Its  plot 
not  complicated;  Its  main  motif  Is 
lot  new;  yet  the  treatment  o^  It  all  is. 
:o    direct,    fresh    and    vivacious,  the 
-haracters  are  so  real  and  true  to  life 
-of  Carbondale,    Pa.,   and  New  York 
-Ity;  the  dialogue  Is  so  Keen,  crisp,  and 
-nappy   and   the    parts  are  portrayed 
•vlth  such  art  oonceallng  art.  that  the 
;lay    InevitaV.-.y    stirs    the   jaded  and 
gives  new  ze.'^t  In  life  to  the  vivacious. 


return   me   un,^  - 
presslon  of  faith  that  he  will  do  the 
rleht  thing,  manages  to  arouse  his  con- 
science and-after  many  ups  and  downs 
— to  reform  him.  ,      „  ; 

The  play  is  a  study  In  V^choXogy] 
pretty  deep  and  Involved  at  tlmes^  'The 
chain  of  reasoning  by  which  the  girl 
hows  the  offender  to  the  right  course 
Ts  not  always  apparent,  but  't  f  ves  the 
author  the  opportunity  to  unfold  a  good 
deal  of  soclologlc  philosophy. 

The  lawbreaker,  of  course,  falls  in 
love  with  the  l«dy-or  thitjks  he  does- 
but  the  two  eventually  realize  that  they 
move  In  different  spheres  and  never Jhe 
twain  shall  meet.    He  Is  reunited  with 


COLONIAL  THEATRH  —  "George 
White's  Scandals";  fourth  annual  pro- 
duction, first  given  at  the  Globe  Thea- 
tre, New  York.  Aug.  28;  music  by 
George  Gershswln.  lyrics  by  Bud  Do 
Sylva  and  E.  Ray  Goetz,  book  by  Andy 
Rice.  George  White  and  W.  C.  Fields; 
first  time  In  Boston,  with  these  princi- 
pals: W.  C.  Fields,  Lester  Allen.  Win- 
nie Lightner,  Thea  L'ghtner,  Newton 
Alexander.  Charles  Wllkens,  Richard 
Bold,  Pearl  Regay,  Mary  Lawler,  the  i 
Ai^gentine  dancers,  the  Temple  quartet.  I 
Paul  Whlteman's  Palais  Royal  Orches- 
tra, and  George  White. 

Like  no  other  producer  of  perennial 
extravaganza,  Mr.  White  Is  a  game 
showman.  He  puts  a  large  percentage 
of  his  profits  from  a  previous  success- 
ful season  into  the  product  of  the  suc- 
ceeding season.  He  tries  to  make  each 
new  entertainment  more  lavish,  more  i 
startling,  more  comic,  more  varied  than  | 
Its  Immediate  predecessor.  Sometimes 
he  may  fall  short,  here  or  there,  but 
as  a  rule  he  hits  pretty  nearly  where  he  . 
alms.  iTi  his  present  offering  he  gives 
more  for  the  money  of  his  patrons  than 
one  could  reasonably  expect  In  these 
days  of  Inflated  and  fictitious  valua- 
tions. 

The  1922  "Scandals"  typify  expense  m 
capital  letters  when  one  thinks  back 
on  the  numerous  heavy  sets  and  the 
gorgeous  costumes  that  go  with  them. 
It  Is  a  question  If  Mr.  Zlegfeld  has  done 
anything  more  elaborate  or  In  better 
taste  than  the  ensemble  costuming  of 
the  group  of  girls  accompanying  Miss 
Lawler's  song  of  "Lady  Fan,"  or  again, 
the  four  seas,  blue,  black,  red  and  white. 
In  the  second  act.  Here  four  pages 
guide  the  four  long  trains  each  of  the 
stately  beauties  who  typify  these  vari- 
ous bodies  of  water.  The  draperies,  the 
background  of  shimmering  sea  Itself, 
the  lighting  effects  without  which  they 
would  fall  of  complete  effectlvenesa. 
stand  for  genuine  artistry  on  the  part 
of  some  one. 

.    It  Is  the  same  with  the  quaint  cos- 
tumes revealed  In  the   simplest  and, 
therefore,  best  song  of  the  evening— "I 
Found  a  Four-Leaf  Clover";  odd,  mo- 
salo-Uke    patterns,    draped  on  figures 
posed  In  old-fashioned  manners.     The  | 
patent  leather  forest  which  closes  the  ■ 
first  act  Is  a  stupendous  affair,  with 
deep  white  flights  of  stairs  reaching  al-  , 
most  to   the   flies  from    either  side, 
whereon  climb  80  odd  girls  to  sing  and 
dance  to  a  tune  of  Jazz  and  cheerftil 
lilt  "rU  Build  a  Stairway  to  Paradise. 

It  was  good  to  see  Mr.  Fields  back  at 
his  first  trade.  Juggling  the  familiar 
props,  tennis  balls,  cigar  boxes,  top 
hat  and  elusive  cigar.  Of  course  he  was 
amusing  In  several  skits,  one  with  the 
family  auto  which  crumples  up  sonie- 
where  every  time  the  traffic  cop  touches 
It;  another  setting  forth  In  broad  hu- 
mors the  domestic  tragedies  of  a  radio 
bug  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wllkens,  dancing 
comedians,  the  latter  a  neat  pantomlm- 
ist  as  well;  Winnie  Lightner,  always 
apt  In  grotesque  comedy  and  especially 
comic  with  her  stuterlng  song:  these 
made  a  formidable  trio  of  tireless  In 
clowning  endeavor.  Mr.  Bold,  like  Mn 
Steele,  once  of  the  Fojlles,  carries  the 
vocal  burden  of  the  show,  and  carries 
it  manfully  and  well.  As  tor  the  chorus. 
Mr.  White,  or  whoever  does  his  picK- 


I'lABOHEME"- 

BOSTON  OP^HA  HOt^^-La^Bo-: 

heme."  onera  In  f'>"J„^^4''_ J"^  Fortune 
San  Carlos  opera  company. 
Gallo,  director:    The  cast.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Mlml   Borneo  Boscaccl 

Rodolto    Marie  dlPeso 

Musetta   ..Mario  Valle 

Marcel   pietro    de  Bias 

folllne...  Giuseppe  Interrante 

Schaunard.   Natale  Cervi 

Benolt    • -i-^-a •  ciHo  Peronl 

There  was  noihlng  ---'^^,^^/ras 
about  the  Perf''^'-';"^ '^^^^^,^'^wy  bad. 
certainly  .7;^;'3"%w  drlmatlc  high 

The  opera  ""titt  e  opportunity  for 

spots,  I      J  hVs  abilities.    So  far 

a  singer  to  display  lu  ^ 
ias  the  opportunities  <hd  exist,  ^^^^ 
1  filled  them  acceptably.    Miss  r 
well  throughout,   and  d.sp  ^yed  r 
unexpected    dramatic  quaht.es 
death  bed  scene  at  the  enci^ 
caccl's  performance  was  mar^^^^^^ 
,ccaslonal  loss  of  voice  '^^J^^"''^,  p^.^ 
a  whole  was  ''"'^'table     Mme  ^^^^ 

T  "wr  '^S^rvl  g.W  a  notable  Imper- 
^o°nate  o?rhe  humorous  iandlord^ 
Jg^%tress.Tnd^;'isTar  enough 
for  the  PUTTOses  of  the  opera. 

■  Nora  Bayes  in  New  Act  Is  Hit 
i  '  of  Production 


in  shall  meet.    He  Is  reunited  with  shown  remarkable  judgment, 

original  affinity  of  the  underworld  1^^.^  discrimination.    Each  was  pretty 


|I:nd°shT'^acc;p;rVr-   father's  rising 
'  young  lawyer.    Thus  are  the  dramatic 
unities  preserved.  ,  I 

Mr  Gilbert,  as  Jim  Thome,  the  Rai 
fles-'  of  the  s-ory.  plays  the  Paft  with 
decision  and  an  expert  touch  tliat  shows 
he  has  made  a  real  study  of  Its  possi- 
bilities Mr.  Gilbert  Improves  steadily, 
year  by  year,  and  acts  with  authority 
and  distinction. 

Miss  Roach,  as  the  banker's  daughter, 
achieved  a  real  triumph.  Her  s  was  an 
exacting  part,  but  she  bi-^eht  °ut  Its 
full  capabilities  without  In  the  least 
overdoing  It.  «„_- 
Mark  Kent,  as  the  hardbolled  finan- 
cier eager  to  shield  his  own  son  when 
Buspectfd  of  the  robbery  and  iron  in  his 
determination  to  put  the  other  man  be- 
hind the  bars  when  the  blame  was 
shifted,  was  excellent.  Eva  Nudsen,  as 
Kit  the  "crookess."  if  the  word  can  be 
.coined,  Is  melodramatic  of  necessity, 
'  but  charming  notwithstanding. 

Mr  Darney  gave  a  realistic  Imper- 
sonation of  another  underworld  charac- 
ter Mr.  Richards  was  good  as  th« 
scapegrace  son,  and  Mr.  Remley  strug- 
gled under  a  handicap  as  a  comlo  de- 
tective who  couldn't  be  made  one  bH 
onrrlr,  Harold  Chase  had  a  heavy  think- 


rare  discrimination.  Each  was  pretty 
each  was  dimpled  where  dimples  are 
most  effective.  All  were  worthy  of  the 
rich  settings  provided  for  them. 

They  say  that  In  New  York,  Paul 
Whlteman's  orchestra  stopped  the  show. 
Paul  hlmslf  was  with  them  then,  weav- 
ing strange  melodies  through  many- 
toned  Instruments.  Last  evening  a  ner- 
vous "ttle  violinist  led  the  haJf-sco™ 
of  players  seated  on  a  raised  platform 
with  a  softly  shaded  golden  drapery  at 
back  and  sides.  They  played  mostly 
Jazz  with  aboundant  opportunities  for 
solo  sts,  at  one  plano  or  two  on  the 
banjo  the  horn  or  clarinet  It  was  a 
diverting  specialty,  but  It  did  not  stop 

''^Thf  °Irgentlnas,    man    and  woman 
1  M,,aur     eava    a    brlUlant  dancing 

Mr.   White  danced  agaJn,  "  "« 
briefly  In  th.  first  '/^^ 
»faee  left  purposely  empty,  ii"«a  gna 
u^fy  as^ch  principal  and  the  .evera^ 
CToups  of  chorister,  t"-""!"*', '°  '"f^*?! 
fw..!.    It  was  an  effective  climax  to  an 
ev.n?ng  drvoteT  for  th.  mo.t  part  to 
fntellteent  appeal  to  .y.        ^J^.^nd  to 
oiean  funmaklng.  ' 


"The  Mldnltj  Revels,"  featuring  Nottk 
Bayes  of  musical  comedy  and  vaudevlll* 
fame.  Is  the  attraction  at  the  Majestlo 
Theatre  this  week.  The  show  Is  billed 
as  "'a  concoction  of  mirth,  melody  and 
pretty  girls,"  and  It  lives  up  to  Ita 
description. 

Nora  Bayes,  of  course.  Is  the  hit  of 
the  production.  She  appears  In  a  new 
act  and  the  reception  she  received  yes- 
terday clearly  demonstrated  the  regard 
'  and  affection  Boston  theatre-goers  hold 
for  her. 

Miss  Bayes  was  most  generous  In  her  i 
encores.  She  sang  songs  that  were  new,  1 
but  to  please  her  admirers,  rendered 
several  selections  that  were  heard  her* 
'  last  year. 

Whipple  and  Huston  In  "Time  Win  , 
•  Tell"  are  favorites  who  have  appeared 
!  in  Boston  before.    The  act  Is  a  nov.l 
I  one,  and  was  well  received. 

George  Mayo  appears  In  a  "Fun-0» 
Logt»e,"  and  also  has  a  part  in  th» 
revue.  He  Is  a  fine  comedian  and  puta 
his  act  over  In  a  clever  manner. 

One  of  the  best  dancing  acts  her* 
this  season  is  the  one  Ralph  Rlggs  and 
Katherine  Witchie  present.  The  act  la 
well  staged  and  the  dancing  Is  grac- 

^"others  on  the  bill  Include  Billy  Pur- 
cella  and  Evelyn  Ramsay,  Claire  Devina. 
Walter  Huston,  Bayonee  Whipple,  Ethel 
1  Rose  and  The  Three  Chums.  

At  the  annuafhalr  dressing  and  trade, 
exhibition  held  In  .New  York  this  week 
It  was  decreed  by  those  In  authority 
that  bobbed  hair  is  out  of  late:  that  i 

male:   "American  women  don  t  "'-e 

bit."  

Are   the   English  and  French  ears, 
.nen.*'  more  beautiful  th^n  those^of  cntr  j 
countrywomen?     P^V^"  „  .ly,.,,  Hv^e"  • 
'  e^al^s"  dllr  ^ ord-fth?o;ed^'n^vrirsts ' 
descriS  their  heroines?  Occasionally 

o^l  seos^fars  of  the  ••w'"^:''-„^<j.  ".^''eh: 
but  not  so  pronounced  and  «ind  catc„ 
Ing  as  those  of  men  whose  mothers  in 
ihe  early  years  were  neglectful. 

-Only  a  woman's  hair."'  wrote  the  | 
mls?ntLopic  swift  on  the  -ve^ope^con- 

^ol^e-So^  «e^  °  ne'wspt^er  humorist, 
Sf;'eT.^'do^n<;r..rit^^\tes^^^ 

aposiie.  pnpts    even  those 

'  clorv    to   women.     I  oets.    f^^""''  . 

I  the  centuries. 


Jiiii-Vur  we  see  ft  "woiRW'  with 
"  l  lialr.  pnrtlcularly  If  she  Is  Bal- 
:i'  s  manof  thirty  years — If  he  were 
Mvinff  Iniiay  he  would  clianse  "thirty" 
->  "f#rt.v"  or  even  "fifty" — we  turn  to 
'  iMilrflvis  and  read  his  praise  of  hair  In 
:d  Adilnjttoii's  brave  translation.  It 
V  IS  the  ctiBtom  of  Apulelus  before  he 
vas  transformed  into  an  ass  "to  marke 
nd  view  the  f;ue  and  haire  of  every 
'  me,  ni;d  afterward  :  delleht  my  "elfe 
Ihorewi  ii  privately  at  home,  and  there- 
ly  Juilffl  the  residue  of  their  sh  .pe, 
because  the  face  Is  the  prlnclpale  part 
>f  all  Llie  body,  and  is  first  open  to' our 
■yes."  The  sight  of  Fotls  led  him  to 
break  out  In  this  eulogy: 


THE  PRAISE  OF  HAIR 

"O  how  well  doth  a  falre  colour  and 
'.  shining  face  agree  with  glittering 
'>alr!  Heboid,  It  encountreth  with  the 
)eam.^  of  the' Sunne,  and  pleaseth  the 
■ye  marvellously.  Sometimes  the  beauty 
if  the  halre  resembleth  the  colour  of 
Told  and  honey,  sometimes  the  blew 
ilumes  and  azured  feathers  about  the 
•,eckes  of  Doves,  especially  when  it  Is 
ither  anointed  with  the  gumme  of 
vrabla,  or  trlmmely  tuft  out  with  the 
loeth  of  a  fine  combe,  which  If  it  t)' 
ived  up  In  the  pole  of  the  necke,  i1 
oemeth  to  the  lover  that  beholdeth  the 
^ame.  as  a  glasse  that  yleldeth  forth 
I  more  pletisant  and  grac  ous  Cornell 
ness  than  if  t  should  be  sparsed  abroad 
in  the  shoulders  of  the  womap,  or  hang 
downe  scattering  fiehind.  Finally  there 
s  such  a  dignity  In  the  halre,  that 
whatsoever  shee  be,  though  she  b<. 
never   so    bravely    attyred    with  golc' 

likes,  pretlous  stones,  and  other  rich 
•>'d  gorgeous  orn-ments,  yet  If  he. 
halre  be  not  curiously  set  forth  she* 
junnot  seeme  falre." 


SHIPS  THAT  PASS  IN  THE  NIGH'T 

.\s  the  VVorkl  Wags:  V 

"Rosemary"  wondered  In  your  columV 
who  the  man  she  first  saw  playin' 
.ennis  on  the  Longwood  court,  and  tW' 
years  later  In  a  subway  car.  "Mar 
ried?"  she  asked.  "Children?" 

It  was  a  pathetic  letter,  the  cry  of  a 
lonely  life. 

I,  too,  have  "Wondered." 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  she  was 
swaggering  down  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue, twirling  a  walking  stick  and 
ivhistling.    To  persuade  myself  that  it 

as  a  "she"  I  stooped  to  the  ruse  of 
retracing  my  steps  in  order  to  have  a 
;econd  look-  She  wore  high  boots,  tight 
breeches  and  a  very  short  khaki  tunic 
crossed  with  a  sort  of  order  in  Persian 
amb.  A  man's  soft  hat  incKned 
rakiskly  toward  one  eye;  her  silvered 
hair  was  composed  over  her  ears  in 
'burnsides."  I  didn't  see  her  after 
that.  "An  apparition" — I  soothed  ray- 
self,  as  weeks  went  by — "an  unseason- 
ible  and  frightful  nightmare."  But 
on  Armistice  day  "Behold!  lo,  where 
It  comes  again!"  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue, as  before;  this  time  under  the 
elms.  Her  feet  were  planted  well 
apart;    she    was   digging   her  walking 

tick  into  the  ground;  the  superior 
.-nale's  pose  when  "thinking  out"  some- 
thing Immense.  Married?  Doubt'ful. 
Children?  Impossible.  What  CAN  she 
be?  BUE. 

Boston. 


IN  THE  NEW  MANNER 
As  the  World  Wags:  f. 

The  poetic  frenzy  having  now  pos- 
sessed me,  I  discover  this  DIallan  opus- 
I  cula  vivifying  the  chilly  page: 
I  — and  the  moon  rose  on  that  night,  as 
j  on  other  nights  when  it  rises — 
behold!  fragrance  Imperishable  of  your 
voice 

distillations    langorous    maugre:  glue 

factory — 
mediate  1 

upon  the  worlds  mystical 

rrioves 

lean  cat  down-street-wards 

eel-wlth-head-qulnce-shaped 

chant  1 

the  litany  of  the  nether  mind 
breasts    ovoid     lips       .  sulphuros 
tremble  the  wings  of  my  being 
and  the  moon  rose  on  that  night 
aa 

on  other  nights  it 
rises 
when  It  rises 

TODDA  ST.  MAUGHB. 
Newton  Centre. 


SOCIAL  DISTINCTIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  recent  observations  concerning 
s.vill  open  up  a  broad  subject.  My 
mother,  who  is  a  housewife  par  ex- 
cellence, unhappily  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  that  rapidly  vanishing  type.  Is 
^'xceedlngly  careful  in  the  matter  of 
will.  She  used  to  consider  It  a  dis- 
grace to  make  more  than  a  small  drain- 
er full  in  a  day,  in  the  ordinary  course 
>i  events.  During  the  canning  season 
she  allowed  herself  mure  latitude. 
Sometimes,  an  unusually  ragged  cab- 
bage or  a  badly  handled  bunch  of  cel- 
ery would  p  le  things  up  a  bit  in  the 
corner  of  the  sink,  but  such  stuff  found 
it.<;  way  to  the  compost  pile  and  not 
nto  the  bucket.  As  a  result  our  swill 
didn't  accumulate  fast  enough  to  In- 
terest the  swillman  or  pay  him  for  the 
long  trip  up  our  back  walk.  My  mo- 
ther once  remonstrated  with  him  for 
rot  calling  reKularly   while  he  would 


go  to  a  neishbor's  door.  'i*'  ' 

'rank  enough:  •'Well.  Mrs    W—  ha.  , 
lots  of  swill  *nd  it's  real  swell  swill,  too. 
so  the  ta«U  of  dlspos  ng  of  ot.rs  usual- 
ly  befell   me.     Digging  a   hole  In  the 
garden  was  one  of  the  regular  Satur- 
day morning  chores  which  successfully 
militated   against   an    early  getaway 
with  the  gang.  i 
Nowadays    things    are    dllterent.  I 
notice  that  we  are  on  the  swlU-mat^  s 
preferred  list,  owing  to  the  hired  girl's 
indifference  lo  my  mother's  ^Junctions. 
The  girl  {b  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow.   She  gets  $12  a  week  and  wash- 
ing  done  out.    It's  a  lo    easier  for  her  | 
to  throw  away  the  little  dabs  of  left- 
over macaroni  than  to  take  a  clean  dish 
from  the  pantry  and  stow  them  in  the 
ice-chest.    Besides  it  is  undignified  for 
her  to  be  fussy  about  butter  scraps  on 
the  uneaten  port  on-  of  a  meat -pie.  For 
a  while  my  mother  tried  to  buck  the 
rame.  but  -she  found  it  of  no  use  unless 
she  wished  to  do  her  own  work.    I  oc- 
cas,ona;lv  get  an  Inkling  of  the  anguish 
she  endurel  DICK  SWIVEUBK. 

'  Concord. 

ISAKREMER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Afadame  Isa  Kremer,  characterized  as 
an  "International  Balladist,"  sang  last 
night  In  Symphony  hall  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  She  was  assisted  toy 
Kurt  Hetzel,  plani."?!. 

Her  program  was  made  up  of  Russian, 
French,  Italian,  Jewish  and  English 
songs.  The  program  gave  in  a  few 
words  the  purport  of  these  songs,  ex- 
cept the  English  ones,  but  nothing 
about  the  origin  of  them,  whether  they 
were  folk  songs  or  art  so^gs  'n  the  folk 
manner;  notlitng  a^out  composers  or 
arrangers.  Some  of  the  songs  were  in- 
teresting In  themselves.  wlthout_  regard 
!to  the  interpretation;  some  would  have 
been  Insignificant  without  the  singer's > 
,  Interpretative  art;  some  were  tiresome, 
in  .spite  of  her  art. 

Madame  Kremer  was  favored  by  Na- 
ture. Her  personality  is  striking,  sug- 
gesting the  Orient.  Her  face  is  mobile 
and  expressive.  Her  carriage  Is  effec- 
tive. The  voice  Is  flexible,  obedient  to 
dramatic  intentions;  with  many  tones 
that  are  of  a  rich  and  haunting  quality; 
with  uppertoiies  that  In  dramatic  out- 
bursts are  shrill,  but  euphonious  when 
they  are  not  forced.  The  singer  knows 
how  to  employ  this  voice  In  bringing 
out  the  sentiments  of  the  text  in  tones. 

Arrayed  In  two  brilliant  costumes, 
one  for  each  half  of  her  program,  she 
moved  about,  and  gestured,  and  sang 
with  a  strong  ligl(t  throivn  upon  her. 
During  the  first  scings,  she  was  a  fas- 
clnatinng  apparition.  In  large  measure 
by  reason  of  her  persona!  appearance 
and  her  peculiar  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion. Familiarity  lessened  the  charm. 
Little  by  little,  the  spectator  began  to 
suspect  that  many  of  the  gestures  were 
according  to  a  formula  and  not  al- 
ways significant;  while  the  strophic 
character  of  the  songs,  the  many  verses 
of  a  song  having  the  same  melody, 
toward  the  end  became  almost  weari- 
some to  the  hearer. 

This  Is  to  be  said:  The  singer  caught 
admirably  the  national,  or,  if  you 
please,  racial  spirit.  This  was  es- 
pecially noted  In  her  .-jlnging  of  the 
Italian  "Chittarata  Neapolitan"  and 
"Marechiare."  There  was  the  Italian 
expression  in  all  its  frankness,  brio  and 
the  sentiment  that  Beem.s  to  northern 
nations  exaggerated.  It  was  also  noted 
In  the  Jewish  and  the  Russian  songs. 
One  of  the  most  charming  Interpreta- 
tions was  the  French  cradle-song,  "Le 
Petit  Navlre,"  but  In  the  other  French 
songs  one  missed  the  feigned  naivete 
and  the  "malice"  that  would  have 
vitalized  the  apparently  sim.ple  verses 
if  they  had  been  sung  by  Yvette  Gull- 
bert  or  Loralne  Wyman.  ^ 

That  Madame  Kremer  oould  etrike 
the  tragic  note  was  revealed  by  her 
singing  the  Yiddish  song  of  the  maiden 
who  learns  of  her  soldier-lover's  death. 
Here  the  transition  from  joy  to  the 
I  anguish  brought  by  the  letter  was  finely 
I  worked.  The  Russian  "Yasminah"  was 
I  described  on  the  program  as  "Arabian 
'  Song."  Arabian  in  consequence  of  the 
j  tales  told  by  the  verses:  not  musically 

suggestive  of  the  east. 
;  Mr.  Hetzel  accompanied  Madame  Kre- 
mer in  a  most  sj'mpathetlc  manner.  His 
task  was  not  a  light  one.  He  also 
played  a  polonaise  and  waltz  by  Chopin 
and  gave  a  thunder-and-lightning  ,per- 
formanec  (accent  on  thunder)  of 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12.  Re- 
called, he  played  Liszt's  familiar  Lieb- 
estraum.  There  was  an  enthusiastic 
audience  of  good  size.  The  singer,  re- 
called several  times,  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Madame  Kremer  will  give  her  second 
recital  in  Symphony  hall,  Sunday  after- 
noon, Jan.  7. 


j  APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT 

The  Apollo  CTub  of  Boston,  with  Em!I 
Mollenhauer  conducting,  gave  the  first 
concert  of  Its  B2d  season  In  Jordan  Hall 
last  night,  before  a  largo  and  appreci- 
ative audience.  The  club  had  as  assist- 
ing artists  Miss  Jeannette  Vreel-ind 
soprano;  Frank  H.  Luker,  pianist;  B. 
Rupert  Slroom,  org-mist;  Louis  A.  ; 
Hanscom,  baritone;  Frederick  W.  Pope, 
baritone  and  Roy  K.  Patch,  tenor. 

The  opening  number  was  the  Battle 
Hvrnn  from  Wagner's  "RIenzi."  It  was 
followed  by  Palestrlna's  "AdoranSus  t» 
Qhristle."  .An  aria  from  "Tosca"  was 
.tjiven  by  Miss  Vreeland.  who  was  in 
fine  voice.  Other  numlxprs  on  the  pro- 
gram included  Parker's  "The  Lamp  In 
the  West,"  Bullard's  "Swords  Out  for 
Charlie,"  Chadwlck's  "Jehovah  Reigns 
in  Majesty,"  Taylor's  "Drakes  Drum," 
Burleigh's  "Promls'  Lan',  "  the  "Miser- 
ere," from  "II  Trovatore,"  and  Gounod's 
"Gloria  In  Excelsis." 

Mr.-  Pope  sang  "Exhortation,"  by 
Cook  and  "  'Tis  Me,  O  Lord,"  by  Bur- 
leigh. Miss  'Vreeland,  In  the  second 
half  of  the  program,  sang  a  group  of 
songs  by  Bachelet,  Woift,  Ganz  and 
Park. 


]  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Cavai- 
itria  Rustlcana."  opera  in  one  act  by 
Ma.scagnl;  Aldo  Pranchettl,  conductor; 
followed  by  "Pagliaccl,"  opera  in  two 
acts  by  Leoncavallo;  Carlo  iPeronl,  con- 
ductor. 

The  cast  In  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana": 

-Santuzza  ,  Gladys  Axman 

 Stella  DeMette 

Mama  Lucia  Alice  Homer 

lurlddu  Gennaro  Barra 

Alrlo   Gluseope  Interrante 

The  cast  In  "Pagliaccl": 

Nedda   gofla  Charlobole 

^'^".'o   •  -Manuel  Salazar 

Tonfo   .  Richard  Bonelll 

5'''^"'  ■•  Giuseppe  Intrrranfe 

Beppo  Francesco  Curci 

The  various  members  of  the  cast  In 
the  first  opera  did  their  parts  well  but, 
after  all,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  de- 
serve considerable  credit,  siTice  on  their 
work  depended  much  of  beauty  of  the 
performance. 

"Pagliaccl,"  starting  with  the  dram.- 
atlc  prologue  sung  by  Mr.  Bonelli,  as 
the  clown,  brought  forth  prolonged  ap- 
plause from  the  audience.  Mr.  Bonelli 
sang  his  aifflault  part  unusi^ally  well. 
Miss  Charlebois,  as  Nedda,  the  vaVn 
young  wife,  was  charm.ing,  although 
she  seemed  to  force  her  voice  unneces- 
sarily at  times. 

The  entire  cast  in  this  opera  sang 
with  the  conviction  that  was  lacking  in 
"Cavalleria  RiKstic.ana."  although  "Pag- 
Ilacci"  undoubtedly  is  n5ore  interest- 
ing and  gives  far  more  opportunity  for 
artistic  singing  as  well  as  artistic  act- 


Th«  linotype  Is  an  arch-Jester.  In 
our  review  of  "Anna  Christie"  last 
Tuesday  we  spoke  of  the  realistic  stag^ 
settings,  especially  that  of  the  second 
act.  the  fog  scene  oft  ProvincetownJ 
The  linotype  laughed  to  Itself  and  sub- 
stituted the  word  "jury."  The  Jest  was 
the  more  Irresistible  as  there  Is  no  Jury,  • 
no  Judge,  no  criminal,  no  court  In  Mr. 
O'NelU's  play. 

No  admirer  of  line  acting  should  fall 
to  see  Mr.  Marlon  as  Chris.  It  Is  not  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  his  performance 
is  remarkable  In  its  delineation  of 
character.  Its  wealth  of  effective  "busi- 
ness" that  by  his  art  is  essential,  never 
distracting  or  Impertinent.  Seldom  have 
we  seen  a  more  pathetic  meeting  on  the 
stage  than  that  between  Chris  and  his 
daughter.  In  which  the  surprise,  tim- 
idity, joy,  pride  of  the  father  were  so 
graphically  portrayed.  Here  was  true 
emotion,  not  sentimentallsm.  And  it 
was  the  more  effective  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Marion's  showing  us  the  bargeman, 
reckless,  a  toss-pot,  the  mate  of  a  trol- 
lop, yet  quickened  into  fatherhood  the 
moment  he  received  the  letter  an- 
nouncing Anna's  arrival;  by  reason  of 
the  contrast  between  his  maudlin  de- 
light and  his  subdued  ecstasy. 

Equally  admirable  was  the  expression 
of  his  dread  of  the  sea.  his  hatred  of  the 
bragging  stoker  with  whom  Anna  was 
infatuated.  Mr.  Marlon's  whole  per- 
formance was  characterized  by  rare  in- 
telligence heightened  by  true  emotional 
expression  and  knowledge  not  only  of 
tha  stage;  of  men  and  women  also. 


The  spontaneity  of  Mr.  Marion's  per- 
formance was  surprising.  He  has  been 
playing  the  part  since  Nov.  2,  1921,  yet 
there  was  no  trace  last  Monday  of 
slackness  or  of  perfunctory  routine. 

By  the  way,  the  statement  that  the 
original  cast  of  "Anna  Christie"  is  now 
seen  at  the  Plymouth  is  not  correct.  The 
part  of  Marthy  in  New  York  was  taken 
by  Eugenie  Blair.  Her  performance  was 
warmly  praised.  Miss  Beverly,  now 
playing  Marthy,  gives  a  lifelike  Imper- 
■  sonatlon,  showing  the  woman's  charac- 
!  ter  unmistakably,  her  coarseness,  and, 


at  the  same  time,  afft  »- 
an  almost  lncon»"'UlBit*c 


e  aiiu 

';ency. 


No  wonder  thaV  ffi|jBj|Pheen,  who,  in 
"Llghtnln""  has  L.k^^^a  leading  part 
for  more  than  2000  times,  is  obliged  to 
abandon  the  role.  If  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  walk  or  sit  through  the  part, 
trusting  to  the  reputation  that  he  and 
the  play  have  long  enjoyed,  he  probably 
would  not  need  this  rest;  but  conscien- 
tious actors  always  striving  to  do  th^r 
best  still  adorn  the  stage. 

The  Dally  Telegraph  of  London,  prais- 
ing the  Flonzaley  quartet  last  month, 
said  that  the  listener  heard  the  great 
conceptions  of  Schubert  %nd  Beethoven 
"as  nearly  as  possible  as  their  compos- 
ers did  when  first  they  throbbed  into 
their  ken." 

Suppose  an  American  reviewer  had 
spoken  of  musical  ideas  "throbbing  Into 
the  ken"  of  either  Beethoven  or  Mr. 
Berlin? 


In  the  old-timer  now  called  by  the 
white-haired  good,  a  large  number  of 
songs  heard  In  our  variety  shows  come 
from  England,  perhaps  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  writers  of  the 
English  "lyrics"  charged  half  a  crown 
a  song;  the  composers  charged  the 
same,  and  often  twisted  or  stole  the 
music  of  their  betters.  Does  any  one 
remember  a  song,  one  verse  of  which 
went: 

"Hit  him  on  the  boko" 

Dot  him  on  the  snitch. 
What  a  pretty  fighter! 
Was  there  ever  sich?" 
We  believe  this  song  was  In  honor  of 
Tom  Sayers, 


"Boko,"  the  nose,  but  why  boko? 
Does  the  word  come  from  "beak"? 
There  are  some  queer  synonyms  in  Eng- 
lish slang:  Bowsprit,  cheese-cutter, 
paste-horn,  candlestick,  snuffler,  trum- 
pet, claret-Jug,  celestial;  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  common,  conk,  smeller, 
snout,  nozzle,  snorer,  pealt,  muzzle. 


A  correspondent  writes:  "Would  it 
not  be  a  good  scheme  for  the  managers 
of  moving  picture  houses  In  this  com- 
monwealth to  put  smoked  glasses  on 
sale  at  the  ticket  stand  for  the  benefit 
of  the  207,476  persons  who  testified  by 
their  vote  that  they  thought  the  present 
day  pictures  needed  censoring?  And 
why  is  so  much  still  being  said,  orally 
and  In  print,  abou,t,  Isadora's  recent  stage 
costume?  I  have  been  told  that  it  really 
wasn't  much." 


This  reminds  us  that  M.  Charles  de 
Rochefort,  the  young  French  cinema 
star,  who  has  arrived  to  play  'Valentino 
roles.  Is  indignant  because  he  Is  an- 
nounced as  "Mr.  de  Roche."  "That  Is 
not  my  name;  my  name  Is  De  Roche- 
fort,  and  It  shall  continue  to  be  so.  Mine 
is  a  famous  and  honorable  name  In  the 
French  theatre." 

Perhaps  the  producers  thousht  that 
the  actor  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
Justly  celebrated  ,fheese  by  those  nof 
knowing  the  difference  In  spelling.  But 
what  famous  actors  have  been  named 
Rochefort?  There  was  a  wandering 
manager,  actor,  quack  of  that  name  In- 
France  in  the  18th  century  with  two 
daughters;  there  was  a  Julie  Rochefort 
at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in  the  last  seven- 
ties. But  the  famous  De  Rochefort  was 
Henri,  journalist  and  duellist,  who  was 
reported  to  have  had  a  singularly  bad 
breath,  though  in  his  duels  he  preferred 
to  use  sword  or  pistol. 


Mr.  Guest,  the  poet  of  the  people,  will 
read  his  verses  tonight  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Newman,  who,  like  Ulysses, 
has  seen  many  lands  and  peoples,  will 
describe  his  journeying  in  Africa  and 
show  unusual  pictures  tomorrow  night 
and  Saturday  afternoon  In  SymphiTny 
Hall.  Mr.  Hutcheson  will  play  musli. 
by  Beethoven  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  in  the  .same  nail  that 
night  Miss  Ippolito,  violinist,  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton,  tenor,  and  the  Braggiottl  sisters, 
dancers,  will  give  an  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Scollay  Square  Ser- 
vice Club. 


At  the  Symphony  concerts  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Mr. 
Monteux  will  bring  out  a  symphonic 
poem,  "Polyphemus,"  by  Vlncenzo  Da- 
vico,  a  member  of  the  younger  Italian 
.school,  who,  having  studied  in  Turin, 
went  to  Leipslc  and  later  to  Paris. 
One  of  his  orchestral  pieces  was  per- 
formed here  by  the  Boston  Musical  So- 
ciety led  by  Mr.  Longy.  "Polyphemus" 
IS  the  story  of  the  Cyclops  who  in 
Davico's  version  ki'.led  Acis  and  Gala- 
tea, when  he  was  mad  with  jealousy, 
though  In  the  old  legend  he  slew  only 
Ada.  The  symphony  is  d'Indy's  sec- 
ond, one  of  the  noblest  works  in  the 
literature  of  modern  music.  The  other 
number  is  the  suite  of  Bach  that  con- 
tains the  famous  Air. 


Miss  Mary  Garden  was  talkative  on 
landing,  real  chatty.  She  has  a  system 
for  breaking  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo; 
she  won  large  sums  there;  she  climbed 
mountains  and  reduced  her  weight  to 
119  pounds;  she  talked  in  an  encourag- 
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tng  manner  about  her  desJre  to  meet  a  | 
real  man  with  a  view  to  matrimony,  a  | 
"corned-beef  and  cabbage"  American —  i 
apply  early  and  avoid    the  rush;  and! 
•  e  thanked  the  Lord  that  she  was  to  | 
In  opera,  not  manage  a  company  j 
•s  season.   Incidentally,  she  expressed 
.   r  admiration  for  "Al"  Smith  and  will 
:  t  imp  for  him  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date. ] 

The  San  Carlo  opera  company  will 
bring  an  end  to  Its  sucoessful  engage- 
ment at  the  Boston  Opera  House  Satur- 
'dav  night,  when  good  old  "Trovatore" 
Iwlil  be  performed.  Tonight,  "Othello," 
with  Mm*.  FUsiu  ftnd  Mesar*.  Salaaar 

and  Bonelll;  tomorrow  nJght,  a  repeti- 
tion of  "Alda,"  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
a  repetition  of  "Madame  Butterfly." 

j    So  the  Mexican  government  decrees 
(■I    that  the  Mexican  bad  man  must  no 
■   1  longer  swagger,  and  rob,  and  murder 
jln  film  plays.    He  will  Join  the  stage 
1     (Irishman  with  green  whlslters  and  the 
j     I  German  comedian  with  his  "Was  1st?" 
It's  a  pity.   He  was  a  picturesque  figure. 
We  preferred  him  to  the  English  baronet 
y^ith  his  spats  and  glossy  stove-pipe. 

Harold  Darke's  symphony,  "Switzer- 
land," has  been  performed  In  London. 
The  movements  are  entitled  Zermatt, 
Oornergrat.  Rlffelalp.  Let  ua  hope  that 
It  win  be  more  successful  than  the 
wood  carving  made  by  Reuben  Pettln- 
glU.  Artemus  Ward's  hero,  representing 
Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps.  "Looking 
!  at  It  critically,  I  should  eay  It  was 
rather  short  of  Alps." 


A  London  critic  thinks  that  the  writ- 
ers of  operatic  libretti  have  shown  a 
most  unnatural  predilection  for  whole- 
sale executions.  Take  the  operas  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  for  the  rest  of 
this  week.  Othello  kills  Desdemona  and 
himself;  Radames  and  Alda  die  while 
singing;  Madame  Butterfly  makes  way 
with  herself;  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
Count  di  Luna  long  survived  his  brother, 
Leonora  and  Azucena.  Even  in  comic 
opera  the  audience  often  wishes  to 
mnrder  the  tenor  or  the  leading  woman. 
But  this  London  critic  believes  that 
music  has  special,  qualifications  for  a 
deathbed  scene.  'Apart  from  its  apti- 
tude for  portraying  sorrow  and  sadness. 
It  recalls  the  happy  past  in  time  of 
iSnlsery  with  greater  force  than  anyj 
j  other  art."  And  so  during  a  poor  per-' 
formance  the  hearer  can  console  him- 
|self  by  thinking  of  famous  singers  he 
ihas  heard  in  that  opera.  This  did  not 
occur  to  the  London  critic. 

"BARBER  OF  SEVILLE" 


theatres.  Mr.  Boscaccii  Bie  teasing  nrst 
act  once  safely  behind  him,  sang  ex- 
cellently, an  admirable  comedian.  Miss 
Klinova  did  her  bit  well. 

And  to  complete  the  Italian  Illusion, 
MlSB  Luochese  sang  and  acted  like  a 
debutante,  and  the  audience,  true  to 
Italian  custom,  bore  with  the  crude 
deliberateneBS  of  her  actto.n  and  far 
from  .  brilliant  sinking,  .and  appla^ded 
her  kindly  for  her  pretty  voice  and  her 
youthful  charm.  This  sweet  voice,  Miss 
Lucohese  uses  skilfully,  and.  all  praise 
to  her,  she  refrains  from  driving  it  too 
hard.  She  knows,  loo,  how  Ros.slnl's 
music  should  be  sung.  Given  time  and 
further  intelligent  study,  she  ,shpiild 
surely  acquire  the  verve  that  makes 
coloratura  singing  worth  while.  For 
the  lesson  scene,  by  the  way.  she  sang 
the  bell  song  from  "Lakme,"  not  so 
brilliantly  as  some  singers  manage  It. 
but  with  an  appe^^llng  effort  to  suggest 
its  atmosphere  of  legend.  ^ 

An  entertaining  performance,  on  the 
whole,  heartily  enjoyed  and  intelligent- 
ly (Italy  again! !(  by  a  large  audience. 
Once  more  it  proved  what  good  work 

a  skilled  conductor"  can  do  with  muucoi 
forces  If  only  the  Impossible  Is  not 
tried. 

Verdi's  "Othello"  will  be  eung  tonight, 
with  Mmes.  Fltzlu  and  Klinova.  and 
JloBsrs.  Salaiar  and  Bonelll. 

R.  R.  O. 

1  BY  OLIN  DOWNES  ] 

In  the  afternoon  "Carmen"  was  re-| 
pe.ited.  From  the  .standpoint  of  en- 
semble the  performance  was  one  of  the 
poorest  given  by  this  company  this 
season  in  Boston.  The  chorus  was  very 
ragged  in  attack.  Nearly  everyone  on 
the  stage,  .it  one  time  or  another,  sang 
oK  pitch.  The  feature  of  the  perfor- 
mance was  Mme.  Ferrabini'.s  Carmen, 
which  has  been  de.soribed  before  in  these 
cfiumiis.  It  Is  a  notable  impersonation, 
notable  for  its  lefinement  and  at  the 
.same  time  it^s  effect ivenesp.  Whether 
it  equals  the  Carmen  Mme.  Ferrabini 
showed  us  last  season  in  Boston  is 
another  matter. 

Mr.  Famadas  was  the  Jose;  Giuseppe 
Interante,  the  Escamillo;  Sofia  Charle- 
bois.  Mlcaela,  who,  alone  in  a  smug- 
gler's cave,  sang  a  pretty  .song,  to  the 
hitorruption  of  a  dramatic  situation  and 
(hr-  pleasure  of  the  audience.    This  was 

one  of  the  few  performances  in  which 
spirit  of  ensemble  was  not  present  to 
recompense  for,  defects  in  other  features 
of  the  production.  A  gratifying  excep- 
tii  n  to  its  general  standards,  indeed, 
one  of  its  mo.st  salient  attractions,  was  | 
the  finished  and  exquisite  dancing  of 
Miss  Stasia  Ledowa.  Mr.  Franchetti 
was  the  conductor. 


WAS  IT  A  PRECIPITOUS  SALt. 

(From  tlie  Bosloa  Evening  Transcript)  \ 
The  new  two-apartment  house  and 
:'000  feet  of  land  at  V  Newtonville  ave-, 
nue,  Newton,  owned  by  Zebedee  B.  Cliff, 
valued  at  $14,500.  have  be^n  bought  by 
Hilma  I.  Bluff  for  a'  home  and  invest-  i 
mfent.  ' 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOtTSE— "Barber 
©f  Seville,"  opera  by  Ros^slni.  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company.  Fortune  Gallo,  direc- 
tor.   The  ca«t: 

Count  Almavlva.  Borneo  Boscaccl 

Rurtolo      .   Natale  Cer\1 

R«lni  .■  JoBephlne  Lucchese 

Basllo   Pletro    dl  BlasI 

B^tha    ...nil  -A^nlla  Klinova 

rtJaro   Mario  Valle 

,  Florello  '  Francesco  Curcl 

Conductor,  Carlo  Peronl. 
There  was  a  bit  of  Italy  on  view  at 
the  Opera  House  last  night,  provincial 
Italy,  Bologna,  say,  or  Piacenza,  ;ak- 
Ing  Its  pleasure  at  an  opera  perform- 
ance out  of  season.  Not  much  less 
than  a  real  Italian  public  sat  there  to 
see  and  hear,  an  audience  disposed  to 
enjoy  whatever  was  put  before  it,  but 
an  audience  nevertheless  that  knew 
very  well  what's  what 

The  orchestra,  too,  was  that  of  the 
provincial  theatre,  not  conspicuous  for 
players   of   Individual    skill,    but  with 
players  In  plenty  who  know  their  Job 
able  and  ready  to  outdo  themselves  If 
only  a  conductor  oomes  along  to  show 
\  them  how.    Svch  a  conductor  came  in  i 
Mr.  Peronl.  He  made  hie  jnen  play  with  I 
real  grace  and  charm,  paying  a  decent  j 
respect  to  Rossini's  orchestration,  truly  ' 
refreshing.   The  whole  performance.  In- 
deed, he  kept  on  the  move  at  a  lively 
pace;    he    accompanied    the  parlando 
passages  deftly;  stirringly  he  whipped 
up    cUmajces.     Mr.    Peronl,    In  short, 
made  the  porformanoe,  as  many  a  con- 
iluctor  has  done  before  him.  So  ^uoh 
for  the  scene  before  the  curtain. 

On  the  stage,  as  well,  there  was  the 
Italian  provincial  theatre.  About  lights 
and  settings  nobody  bothered  much.  Why 
should  they,  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
edy at  large — low  comedy  if  you  will,  but 
comedy  none  the  less.  At  the  very 
,  start  Mr.  Curcl  in  the  guise  of  Fiorello 
set  a  droll  pace,  ably  supported  by  the 
well-slnglng  chorus.  Mr.  Valle  played 
Figaro  with  amusing  nimbleness,  slng- 
ng  far  better  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  dl  Blasi.  funny  at  times,  sang 
Don  Ba«lllo  as  well  as  most  people  do, 
unless  now  and  again  an  artist  chooses 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  role.  Of  Dr. 
Bartolo,  Mr.  Cervl  made  a  fool,  in  the 
mistaken  way  prized  In  smaller  Italian 


Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor  of 
Boston,  whose  singing  in  England  and) 
France  has  excited  the  admiration  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  and  the 
critics,  sang  at  a  Colonne  concert  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  Nov.  4.  , 
Gabriel  Plerne  conducted  a  symphony  by 
Beethoven,  Lekeu's  Fantalsie  and 
Plerne's  overture  to  "Ramuntcho." 

Mr.  Hayes  sang  an  air  from  Handel's 
"Semele."  the  Prize  Song  from  "The 
Masterslngers"  and  these  "Spirituals": 
"Steal  "Way,"  "By  and  By"  and  "Go 
Down  Moses."  His  success  was  great. 
How  often  has  the  honor  of  being  soloist 
at  one  of  these  famous  concerts  been 
granted  to  an  American? 

The  voice  and  the  art  of  Mr.  Hayes 
had  been  recognized  in  this  country  be- I 
Tore  he  gave  many  recitals  in  London 
and  the  English  provinces,  sang  for  the 
King  and  Queen,  was  applauded  in  | 
'horal  and  orchestral  concerts.  Return- 
ing to  this  country,  is  there  one  chance 
In  ten  that  he  will  be  Invited  to  sing  with 
any  American  orchestra  at  a  subscrip- 
tion concert?  Paris  and  London,  yes. 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago? 

IT  SOMETIMES  HAPPENS 

(Prom  the  Chemical  Bulletin  of  ChlcaRot 
K.   H.  Harding  has  returned  from  a 
successful  honeymoon  trip  In  the  West. 


NOR   DO  WE  SEE  THE  POINT 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  enclose  this  clipping  from  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  of  Nov.  II;  a  contribution  to 
your  column  sent  by  L.  X.  Catalonia. 

"In  London,  off  the  Strand,  there  Is  a 
Mttle  street  called  Twining,  where  lived 
a  widow  and  an  only  son  and  child,  her 
own.  The  boy  was  fond  of  walking  on 
stilts.  One  day  as  he  was  passing  his 
mother's  window  she  said.  'Johnny,  are 
vou  not  afraid  you  will  hurt  yourself?" 
No.  mother,  never.'  " 

I  heard  the  story  some  years  ago,  but 
failed  to  see  the  point  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  admit  my  deiiaity,  and  the 
man  who  told  me  the  story  is  now  dead, 
t,  therefore,  hasten  to  ask  L.  X.  Cata- 
lonia, or  the  editor  of  this  column,  to 
xplaln  It  to  me  ere  they,  too,  go  where 
1  cannot  communicate  \vlth  them. 

SomervUle.  F.  C.  F. 


HOW   ABOUT  GALWAY  SLUGGERS? 

-Vs  the  World  Wags: 

By  international  agreement  rules  for; 
the  game  of  Beaver  are  now  the  same  ' 
as  -in  tgnnls— that  is  the  score,  and  aj 
pla.in  beard  is  Ue.signated  Beaver,  1  point, 
White  whiskers.  Polar  Beaver,  2  points', 
VVhite  Mustache  and  Goatee.  Kentucky' 
Beaver,  3  points,  single  chin  pendant, 
tapering  to  point,  Io\va  style.  Rube  Bea- 
ver..  4  points.  Burnsides  with  mustache, 
Fancy  Beaver.  4  points.  Dundrearys, 
Jim-Ham  Beaver,  etc..  etc. 

"Jim-Ham"  tor  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  of  (Jliicago,  vfhose  pink  Dun- 
xlrearys  captivated  the  world. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

We  miss  information  ■  about  Zytoos 
and  Piccadilly  Weepers.— Ed. 

APROPOS  QF  Ni.  ^^ ARCEL 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 
My  first  time  to  "break  In"  on  your 
column.    It  appears  that  M.  Marcel  does 
not   hold   the   centre   of  the   stage  at 
liresent  In  England'.    It  would  seem  that  j 
the  capillary  attraction  was  on  the  side 
i)(    the  sterner  sex.   since   beards  aird 
"beavers"  haye  the  run  in  the  Ejiglish 
papers   now.     I  am   quoting   from  the 
Litest  London  Tablet  a  new   story  of, 
Daniel   O'Connell,    told  apropos  of  thel 
discussion— and    we    know    how  Iri.sh| 
.stories   are   fastened   on   O'Connell  as 
Indian  legends  cling  to  the  Buddha. 

A  famous  ultra-Tory  colonel  had  an; 
encounter — a  verbal  one — on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  re- 1 
doubtable  Daniel— another  Daniel  in  the 
(British)  lions'  den,  n'est-pas?— and  the 
colonel  was  supported  in  the  passage 
by  two  of  his  Tory  brothers-in-arms. 
The  colonel  was  famous  for  his  ver> 
forest  of  a  beard,  while  his  companions' 
were  clean-shaven  O'Connell  turns  the 
well  known  lines'  of  Dryden  about 
Homer,  Dante  and  Milton  In  the  fol- 1 
lowing  fashion; 

Three  colonels,  in  three  different  coun- 
ties born, 

Leitrim,  Armagh  and  Lincoln  did  adorn. 
The   first   In   loftiness   of   speech  sur- 
passed. 

The  next  in  arrogance,  In  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go: 
To   beard    tfie    third,    she   shaved  the 
former  two! 

The  whole  article  on  beards,  with  its 
classical  quotations  would,  I  believe,  be 
found  by  you  very  interesting,  and 
might  serve  you  for  one  of  your  Inimi- 
table columns.  It  is  on  page  567  of  the 
issue  of  Oct.  28.  (The  W.  H.  K.  is  a 
Fr.  Kent,  and  I  know  of  no  writer  In 
any  periodical,  secular  or  religious,  who 
approaches  him  in  the  extent  and  in- 
terest of  his  quotations  from  Classical 
and  modern  languages.) 

While  on  a  recent  trip  to  Washlngrton 
I  saw  a  sign  between   Baltimore  and 
Washington: 
FEED— DICKEY  BROTHERS— COAL 
AND  WOOD. 

Rather  costlv  rations  these  days! 

J.  T.  M. 

WHY     THE     CHILD  ELOPEMENTS 
OCCASIONED  NO  EXCITEMENT 
ALONG  THE  WABASH 

(Kpom  thp  ro.<;t  Tribune,   Oarj.  Ind.) 

I  MARRIAGE  A  LA  MODE  I 


In  Indiana  most  girls  are  betrothed 
in  childhood.  '  When  a  girl  has  reached 
the  age  of  11  and  her  father  has  made 
no  matrimonial  provisions  for  her  she 
may  take  the  initiative  and  secure  a 
husband  for  herself,  though  .she  may 
never  marry  any  one  in  the  caste  below 
her  own. 

TO  JEAN'S  OPUS  VM 

(On  a  sugpestlon  afi  tn  Helen's  WrthdaT  sift.) 
I  can't  give  Helen,  friend,  my  love 

As  per  your  kind  request; 
For  If  I  did — good  heaven's  above — 

Why,  what  about  the  rest? 

For  there  Is  Gert  in  Dayton,  O.. 

Have  you  forgotten  her? 
And   there's   Adele.    whom   you  must 
know — 

Both  lovely  girls,  good  sir. 

In  Columbus  there  Is  Aimee  Leo. 

Remember.  If  you  please: 
A  friend  In  Memphis.  Tennessee. 

What  could  I  do  with  these? 

Fair  Evelyn  In  Boston.  .Mass., 
Friend  Fan  in  Plttsbtirgh.  Fenn., 

Suppose  the  .^;lft  was  told  each  lasB, 
Oh,  my  good  friends,  what  then?,^, 

I  thank  you  sir,  but  must  confess 

I  still  am  feeling  blue; 
For  I  am  In  an  awful  mess. 

Oh,  what— what  can  I  do? 

VEE  DEE. 


WHO  PUT  THEM  THERE? 
(Jfrom  th«  Burllnfton,  la..  Hswkeye.) 

On  Monday,  November  20th,  Miss  Ina 
Caldwell's  play,  which  won  first  prize  in 
a  play-wrltlng  contest,  will  be  given. 
Miss  Caldwell  will  have  entire  oharge 
of  the  evening's  program. 

Please  rettiember  that  all-  splinters 
have  been  carefully  removed  from  the 
Drama  league  ohairs,  and  all  who  de- 
sire' may  ait  In  comfort.  

VERDI'S  OTELLO' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUgE-"Otello."  | 
opera  by  Verdi.  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany. Fortune  Gallo,  director.  The 
cast: 

_,»^.„.  .   Manuel  Salaiar 

5**^5  ■   Anna  Fitrlu 

Desdemona   •••••     Richard  Bonelll 

i^f  ?„: '.v.'.'.'.'.  .  Anita  Klinova 
^n.iVf   ■":*■   Francesco  Cu-cl 

if''°/'f » ;  Natale  Cervl 

1     Plefo  Canova 

A  Hereia^j^.^.^.^^Yor.  Carlo  Peronl.  :j 
I  When  Verdi  wrote  his  "Otello."  of! 
l' course  he  imagined  it  making  certain 
effect.  If  some  curious  person  were  to 
ask  what  proportion  of  this  effect  dl^ 
last  night's  performance  attain,  ■ 
listener  wishing  to  be  fair  might  esti- 
mate, perhaps.  60  per  cent  To  come 
'o  deUUs,  the  scenery  did  well  enough. 
Of  stage  management,  there  was  little 
or  none.  The  chorus,  although  suf- 
ficiently rehearsed  to  sing  acctirately 
were  not  enough  at  their  ease  to  »lng 
with  Bpontaneity-hence  the  ruin  of  the 
storm  scene.  The  orchestra  from 
Verdi's  point  of  view,  would  have 
seemed  about  half  large  enough^  The 
great  writer  demanded  bulk  In  this 
tragic  masterpiece  of  his  an-S^^a^*-*", 
orchestra  that  can  surge,  a  chorus  lhat| 
can  rise  to  overwhelming  volume  of 
tone,  crowds  to  swarm  over  the  stage,  | 

everywhere  plenitude,  last  night  penury  ] 
ruled.  The  utmost  finesse  he  askou  as 
well,  of  that  quality,  with  Mr.  Peronl 
<'oing  his  best,  there  was  more.  The , 
small  parts  were  well  done.  To  raise 
th*'  average  even  to  50  per  cent,  there 
remain  the  leading,  singers. 

.  iiey     did     It.     The  performance, 
despite  Its  pitiful  shortcomlng.s,  proved 
St  rring.    Let  the  credit  for  the  aston- 
i.shtng  feat  g"  where  it  belongs,  to  Mr. 
Bonelll  and  Mr.  Salazar.    Miss  FItzlu. 
to  be  honest,  cannot  claim  much  of  it. 
for,  though  she  acted  Desdemona  as  well 
as  most  singers  can  do,  for  three  acts 
she    almost    continuously    forced  her 
beautiful  voice  to  harshness.    Mr.  Sala-  i 
zar,  however,  sang  for  the  most  part  | 
excellently  from  the  vocal  standpoint,  i 
and  very  expressively,  too.    If  at  tiroes 
he  Indulged  in  too  explosive  a  style.  It  | 
may  serve  as  his  excuse  that  he  has 
a  voice  not  heavy  enough  in  Its  Tiigh- 
est  register  to  make  his  effects  In  any 
other  way— and  his  effects  he  did  make. 
In  his  action  Mr.  Salazar  was  wholly  | 
admirable.    He  understands  the  power 
that  comes  from   repose;  he  Is  artist  ; 
enough  to  listen  when  other  people  are  ■ 
speaking  to  him.    The  growth  of  the 
Moor's  Jealousy  he  suggested  with  skill.  | 
A  fine  imoer.sonatlon. 

With  lago  Mr.  Bonelll  did  nobly.  This 
artist   must   have   been   trained   in  a 
schodl  worth  knowing  about    That  he 
has  a  voice  of  rare  beauty  Is  not  espe-  , 
cia'iy  to  his  credit,  since  nature  saw  to  > 
that.    But  It  Is  vastly  to  his  credit  that,  ] 
given  this  beautiful  voice,   he  shoUldJ 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  acquire  a  j 
mastery  of  it  seldDm  found  In  a  young 
singer  today.    He  sings  with  an  agility 
a  soprano  might  envy,  a  beautiful  mezzo  | 
voice  and  full  tone  quite  as  fine,  w  th  a  i 
clarity  of  diction  second  to  almost  none.  ] 
.A.nd  the  man  can  act    If  his  lago  sug- 
gested a  sulky,  ill-natured  young  fellow 
with   a   fondness    for    raising  trouble, 
rather    than    the    foul-mouthed,  foul- 
minded,  malignant  being  Anglo-Saxons 
conceive  lago  to  be.  Mr.  Bonelli.  at  all 
evpnts,  set  forth  his  view  of  the  man 
clearly  and  convincingly.    Thanks  are 
due  him  and  Mr.  Salazar  for  an  evening 
by  no  means  wasted. 

The  opera  ton.ght  will  be  "Alda,"  with 
Mmes.  Rappold  and  De  Mette,  and 
Messrs.  Salazar  and  Valle. 

R.  B.  O. 
H-Zr^        /  Sr    /  f  Z  7^ 

HFTH  concert! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Bach,  Suite,  D  major.  No.  3; 
Davico.  symphonic  poem.  "Polj-phemus" 
(first  time  In  America);  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony. B  flat  major.  No.  2. 

Vincenzo  Davloo,  bom  at  Monaco  in 
1889.  of  Italian  parentage,  studied  first 
at  Turin.  When  he  was  23  years  old 
he  studied  at  Leipslc  with  Max  Reier. 


of  wJiom    nippant   persons   nave   B«fd  t*'"  "''^"^  fervor, 

that  f.e  wallowed  In  beer  and  counter-  ^specially  In  the  Nile  Hc-^e.  and  the 
point.     From    Lelpslc   our   Da.-lco    at  P«rformanco     was  effective. 

som«,  time  went  to  Paris,  where  he  w*s  There  wa^  a  good  sized  audience. 
llvlnK  last  year,  a  confirmed  Debu.sy-      ,fhls  afternoon     Madama  Butterfly" 
Ite.  according  to  report.    Wl.at  should  will  be  performed  for  the  second  time: 
be  expected  of  a  young  Italian  Influ-  M  ura    and    Kllnova;  Mesisrs. 

eneed  by  the  two-Reger  and  Debussy?  Barra.  Valle  De  Blasl.  The  opera  this 
Davtro'a  "Roman  Impressions"  for  '  venlng.  ending  the  engagement,  will 
orchestra  was  performed  here  last  year  "H  Trovatnre;"  Mmes.  Rappold  and 
at  a  concert  or  the  Boston  Musical  f-^e  M^tte;  Messrs.  Furaadaa,  Interranto  | 
Association.  The  suite  made  little  ln>- ,  *m  Cervl. 
pressldn  on  the  New  Englanders  and  j 
foreigners  there  assemblod,  even  If  il 
Rome   Impressed  the  composer,  but  It 


wan  evidenced  that  Italian  love  of 
beatity  prevented  him  from  any  ex- 
hibition of  sheer  radicalism  or  "fu- 
turism." and  that,  by  this  suite  at  least, 
he  Is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced Italians  as  Mallpiero  and 
Casella. 

"Polyphemus.*'  Wlien  one  saw  this 
title,  there  was  thought  at  once  of 
Ulysses  and  the  putting  out  of  the 
Cj'clops's  eye,  a  punishment  Justly  de- 
served, for  Polyphemus,  though  he  fed 
hl8  flocks  on  Mount  Aetna,  was  not  a 
gentle  shepherd;  he  cared  not  for  the 
goda  and  devoured  human  flesh.  What 
a  congenial  subject  for  an  ultra-modern 
composer,  say  one  of  "The  Six"  (now 
Five)  of  Paris! 

No,  Davlco  was  moved  to  express  In 
tones  the  loves  of  Acls  and  Galatea,  the 
Jealousy  of  Polyphemus  and  his  crush- 
ing the  amorous  couple.  Davlco  in  his 
little  note  to  the  score  says  the  Cyclops 
killed  the  two  of  them  with  a  rock,  but 
Macaulay's  schoolboy,  remembering  his 
Ovid,  knovrs  better.  Polyphemus  slew 
Acls  by  throwing  the  top  of  Aetna  on 
him.  but  Galatea  ran  away.  Thus  is 
history  perverted  by  musicians. 

Davico's  symphonic  music,  thus  In- 
spired, might  be  described  as  both  pic- 
turesque and  sensuous.  He  evidently 
chose  the  old  legend  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  music  and  the  tragrlc  contrast. 
The  Introductory  measures  are  effec- 
tively novel.  The  lumbering  giant  is 
portrayed  skilfully— after  the  hearer  is 
told  that  PobT>hemus  Is  a  character  In 
the  poem.  The  passion  of  thq  lovers 
Increases  little  by  lltUe  in  Intensity 
and  there  Is  genuine  passion.  The  pre- 
liminary flourish  to  each  ascending 
repetition  of  the  amorous  hymn  may 
call  to  mind  the  prelude  to  "Tristan," 
but  Da^^co  has  something  to  say  for 
himself,  and  he  says  It  musically. 
And  when  he  reaches  the  tragic  mo- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  In  the  mlntl 
and  ears  of  the  hearer  that  Polyphemus 
hit  t^e  lovers  and  hit  them  hard.  The 
few  measures  following  a^e  curious. 

Mr.  Monteux  Is  to  be  thanked  for  ac- 
quainting Boston  with  the  poem,  which 
contains  musical  ideas.  It  is  con- 
structed without  superfluity  of  detail; 
the  instrumentation  is  rich  In  color; 
the  poem  Is  agreeably  short.  Signor 
Davico  tells  hla  story  effectively  and 
is  not  an  hour  in  telling  It.  Nor  in 
teUing  the  sad  tale  does  he  stammer  or 
exaggerate. 

Bach's  Suite  was  greatly  enjoyed.,  The 
lively  movements  were  played  in  the  ap- 
propriate spirit,  while  there  was  re- 
freshing variety  in  the  expression.  Too 
often  the  quick  movements  of  Bach 
are  performed  In  a  lusty  manner 
throughout,  and  monotony  is  thus  eri- 
gendered.  The  famous  air  was  beauti- 
fully sung  by  the  first  violins,  an  in- 
comparable band,  nor  did  Mr.  Monteux 
sentimentalize  the  charming  measures. 

There  was  an  impressive  perform- 
ance of  Vincent  d'Indy's  great  sym- 
phony. His  music  has  often  been 
pharged  with  the  atrocious  crimes  of 
austerity  and  aloofness;  It  has  been 
called  cerebral.  It  is  true  that  D'lndy 
uses  his  head,  not  loses  it,  in  composi- 
tion; that  his  music  willy  never  be  pop- 
ular with  the  multitude;  it  lacks  an 
obvious  appeal  to  those  who  say  with 
an  air  of  finality:  "I  know  what  I  like." 
It  is  not  sugary;  it  is  not  theatrical. 
To  say  that  it  is  cold  is  to  say  that 
it  is  not  effusive.  D'lndy  does  not  gush. 
Nor  does  he  permit  himself  to  run  with 
a  mighty  stir  and  din  to  a  blatant  cli- 
max, dearly  loved  by  those  who  think 
that  noise  shows  strength.  He  respects 
his  art  and  himself,  and  does  not  trim 
his  sails  to  catch  the  breeze  of  popular 
favor.  There  is  a  nobility  in  his  music; 
there  is  to  those  who  do  not  wear  their 
heart  on  their  sleeve  true  warmth. 
There  is  a  soaring  of  the  spirit,  not  a 
drooping  to  court  favor.  And  no  one 
has  ever  questioned  his  constructive 
skill. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
"The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
Is  as  follows:  Beethoven,  First  three 
movements  of  the  9th  symphony; 
Honegger,  "Triumphant  Horatlus" 
(first  time  in  America);  Brahms,  Aca- 
demic Festival  overture.  Frieda  Hem- 
pel  will  sing  arias  t>y  Mozart:  "Deh 
vieni"  from  "Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro' 
"Martern  aller  Arten"  from 
Entfuehrung." 


BOOSTS  AFRICA 

By  PHILIP  HALB 

Mr.  Newman  gave  the  first  ,of  his 
eagerly  anticipated  Travel  Talks  on 
Africa  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience.  On  | 
the  way  to  Capetown  beautiful  views 
of  Madeira  were  shown.  The  wonder 
was  that  t*le  exiled  Austrian  monarch 
did  not  bless  his  banishment.  Few  In 
the  hall  had  any  Idea  of  the  scenery 
about  Capetown  or  of  the  importance 
of  the  public  buildings,  villas  and  street 
life  of  that  city.  Mr.  Newman  did  not 
neglect  to  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Smuts 
and  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  former  he  met. 
and  found  this  far-seeing  statesman 
timid  before  a  camera.  The  fine  motor 
roads,  the  rich  vegetation,  the  noble 
trees  were  a  surprise  to  many,  whose 
chief  associations  with  Africa  are  the 
pyramids,  Congo  cruelties,  diamonds, 
the  .Jameson  raid  and  Mr.  Hichens's 
novels. 

After  a  remarkable  picture  of  sunrise 
on  the  Indian  ocean  was  shown.  saVages 
were  shown  and  described,  the  FIngo 
men  and  women.  Klmberly  was  visited. 
Motion  pictures  put  vividly  b'efore  the 
audience  the  great  diamond  rush  and 
the  staking  out  of  claims.  The  scenes 
In  the  diamond  fields  and  the  washing 
for  the  gems  were  peculiarly  Interesting. 

At  amazing  Johannesburg,  th'ere  was 
competition  in  dancing  by  rival  tribes 
employed  In  the  gold  mines.  Then 
Praetoria,  the  home  of  Com  Paul,  and 
the  great  monuments  in  his  memory. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
travel  talk,  which  was  of  absorbing 
interest  throughout,  were  the  motion 
pictures  of  wild  animals  in  the  open, 
secured  by  a  noiseless  camera,  and 
from  blinds,  so  as  to  .baffle  the  ani- 
mals' keen  senses  of  sight,  hearing^^nd 
smell;  pictures  of  batwons,  wart  hogs, 
giraffes,  varieties  of  zebras;  Jackaes; 
vultures.  Marabou  storks,  eagles  and 
other  carrion  birds,  all  at  work  on 
dead  animals;  a  lion  at  close  quarters, 
and  the  hunting  of  a  lion.  To  secure 
these  pictures  took  many  months,  cour- 
age, and  endless  patience.  No  one  in- 
terested In  natural  history  should  f9.ii 
to  see  the  pictures  of  animal  life  in  tfte 
open,  which  will  be  shown  in  the  re- 
maining lectures,  different  animals  In 
each  one. 

Mr.  Newman,  as  before,  talked  flu- 
ently and  modestly,  giving  a  great 
amount  of  Information  In  an  entertain- 
ing manner.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
again  this  traveler  of  great  experience, 
keen  observation  and  artistic  spirit. 

The  Travel  Talk  will  be  repeated  this  i 
afternoon.  The  subject  next  week  will 
be  "Victoria  Falls."  Among  the  wild 
animals  to  be  shown  in  motion  pictures  ^ 
will  be  antelopes,  elephants,  hlppopota-  ; 
mus  and  crocodiles.  | 


Apropos  of  the  full  reporting  of  mur- 
der trials  in  the  newspapers.  ' 

"A.  N.  M."  In  the  Manchester  Guardian: 
"One  doesn't  want  beastliness  In  the  pa- 
pers, but  1  shouldn't  like  to  have  all 
cross-examinations  In  divorce  and  mur- 
der questions  to  be  suppressed.  Tou  can 
get  at  something  in  these,  something 
much  more  valuable  than  what  emerges 
from  the  smooth  speeches  of  politicians 
ind  philanthropists." 


and 
'Die 


fsAN  CARLO  CO.  GIVES 
1        "AIDA"  SECOND  TIME 

I>a8t  evening  "Alda"  was  performed 
for  the  second  time  this  season  by  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  company,  Mr.  Gallo  i 
director.    Miss  De  Mette  took  the  place' 
of  Mme.  Clsneros  as  Amnerls.  Mr.  Sale- 


Aided  by  Prof.  Webster  of  Worcester 
we  discussed  not  long  ago  curious  names, 
or  names  In  one  nation  that  seemed  sin- 
gular to  men  of  another.  We  also  spoke 
of  queer  dhrlstian  names.    In  France  no  ; 
French  child,  we  are  told,  may  be  given  j 
a  name  not  Included  In  an  official  list  of 
13,000.    (This  restriction  also  exists  In  I 
Norway.)    This  gives  a  wide  choice  to  [ 
parents  In  these  two  countries,  but  why 
do  French  parents  delight  In  naming  : 
their  sons  Aehille  and  Hector?    Debus-  '■ 
By,  the  composer.  Is  known  to  the  world 
as  Claude  Debussy,  but  his  birth  certlfi-  i 
cate  read  Achille  Claude  Debussy.    No  j 
wonder  he  signed  himself  after  his  first  [ 
compositions,  Claude.    "Achille"  hardly  I 
goes  with  his  later  music.    But  In  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a  practice 
of   going  to    Roman   history:  Lucius 
Junius  and  Lucius  Quintus.   In  our  lit- 
tle village  there  was  a  Quartus  Kingsley, 
and  we  do  not  think  he  was  a  fourth 
child.  Septimus  is  not  unknown. 

There  was  a  Duke  of  Beaufort  who 
named  all  his  five  sons  Henry  after  him- 
self and  his  predecessors  In  the  dukedom 
with  one  exception.  The  five  sons  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  were  chris- 
tened Anthony.  The  two  sons  of  the  | 
present  earl  are  Anthony. 


THE  DELIRIOUS  REVIEWER 

"H.  C.  L"  writes:  "Some  years  ago 
during  a  trip  which  I  made  In  the 
South,  I  cut  from  a  newspaper  an  ac- 
count of  a  concert  given  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  by  Mme.  Nordlca,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  SigTJor  Patrlcola.  This  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
musical  criticism  that  I  have  ever  seen 
and  I  do  not  think  It  should  be  lost  to 
the  world.  I  tucked  it  away  In  my  desk 
and  have  this  morning  come  across  It  { 
and  copied  It.  I  Inclose  a  copy."  I 
Here  is  the  review.  The  concert  1 
was  In  November,  1906:  | 
I  "The  beautiful  program  at  Mme.  Nor-  ' 
dlca's  concert  at  the  Merony  Theatre 
tonight  was  opened  by  Signor  Patrlcola; 
In  a  piano  panorama,  it  might  appro- 
priately be  called.  Before  the  mind's  eye 
I  passed  the  vast  landscapes,  the  suggea- 
j  tion  of  wide  seas,  where  the  countless 
billows  burst  Into  whitecaps  of  Joy. 
His  big  grand  Instrument  seemed  trans- 
I  figured  and  It  seemed  fo  speak  the 
!  tones  long  unspoken.  He  makes  the 
keys  run  riot.  The  notes  are  mad  with 
melody  and  they  break  out  with  a  divine 
fury.  All  the  melodies  and  harmonies 
;unutterably  rush  out  as  If  Imprisoned 
and  drunken  with  delight.  It  Is  the  mu- 
bIo  of  the  gods. 

"As  Patrlcola  ^oes  off  the  stage  ar- 
rangmg  his  shocky,  bushy  head,  the 
audience  goes  wild." 


BUT  THE  COURT  KEPT  YELLING 
"BEAVER" 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Examiner) 
'Women   Bluebeards"  Tell  Own  Story 


OUR  CORRESPONDENT  WILL  IN- 
TERVIEW THE  POPULATION  AS 
TO  HIS  FUTURE  PLANS 

(From  th* Aurora  Beacon-News.) 
Later  Santiago  advices  said  that  while 
the  tidal  wave  that  swept  over  the 
houses  of  fisherman  and  workers  at 
Antofagasta  had  smashed  small  vessels 
against  houses  and  rocks,  no  loss  of  life 
had  been  reported.  The  Inhabitant  fled 
in  terror. 


WE  ARE  INCLINED  TO  THINK  THE 
POEM  WAS  WRITTEN  BY  HEN- 
RIQUE  ANON  OR  JANE  DITTO 

(From  the  Bloomington.  111.,  Pantosnaph, ) 
Better  that  all  our  ships  an'  all  their 
crews 

Should  seek  to  rot  In  ocean's  dreamless 
ooze 

Than  seek  such  peace  as  only  cowards 
crave; 

Give  me  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of 
brave. 

These  ringing  lines  from  Ibid  fittingly 
describe  that  memorable  peace  of  four 
years  ago  today,  when  the  armistice 
was  signed  and  the  great  world  war  be- 
came history.  It  was  the  peace  of  the 
brave,  not  that  of  cowards.        J.  M.  H. 


A  LAMENT 

Why  do  the  erring  childhood  friends 
Of  ray  mother  and  my  aunts 
Seek  me,  when  staging  a  touch? 
And  why  do  the  erring  children 
Of  Graixdfather's  old  friends 
Also  regard  me  as  easy? 
There  is  Frank  Stansllaus,  or 
As  he  Is  better  known,  Frank  8., 
With  whom  any  kind  of  whiskey, 
Bonded  or  moonshine,  disagrees. 
Always,  he  becomes  reminiscent  ' 
And  he  •visits  my  office  to  tell: 

1 —  He  was  a  soldier  In  '79; 

2 —  ^He  taught  Mother  how  to  swlra; 

3 —  Grandfather  was  hospitable; 

4 —  Mother  had  many  beaux. 
But,  If  my  contribution  for 

The  TTpkeep  of  Inebriates  Is  small. 
It's  a  different  story,  and 
'You're  not  the  girl  your  mother  was.' 
WHY  can't  those  people  remember: 

1 —  Mother  wasn't  an  only  child; 

2 —  I  am  similarly  blessed; 

3 —  There  are  others  In  the  family, 
All  of  whom  should  chaff  under 
The  beautiful  ties  of  Friendship. 

Charlestown.  K.  P.  F. 


DINNER    FOR  ROUGHNECKS 

Was  It  Mr.  F.  P.  Adams  who  drew  up 
this  bill  of  fare  for  roughnecks? 

"Coarse  noodle  soup;  Little  Rough- 
neck clams;  Hardshell  crabs;  Soused 
mackerel;  Bruised  Leg  of  Mutton; 
Stewed  com;  Mashed  potatoes;  Cauli- 
flower on  ear;  Hard-boUed  eggs  with 
spilt  heads  of  lettuce  without  dressing; 
Wild  grapejulce  with  unrefined  sugar 
and  cracked  ice;  Hard  cider;  Blood 
oranges,  Assorted  Nuts;  Fresh  peaches." 


BEST  SELLERS 

(london  Dally  Telegrapih.)  , 
Now    the    ^'best    seller"   Is,    If  you 
please.   In  the  nature  of  things  poor 
stuff.    What  I3  to  delight  the  million 
will  not  be  very  original,  very  profound, 
very  subtle.    1  do  not  dispute  that — but 
what  the  "best  seller"  will  be  and  must 
always  be  is  in  harmony  with  popular 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
bad,  vlrture  and  vice.    Well,  turn  to  any  i 
of  the  novels  which  really  touch  the 
great  heart  of  the  public  and  you  will  , 
find  them,  it  Is  notorious,  faithfully  re- 


prodiice  the  old.  om  noiions  or  morality.  U 
The  long-suffering  hero,  far  too  good  • 
for  this  wicked  world,  the  persecuted 
heroine  who  Is  all  tender  sympathy  and 
modest  virtue,  this  Is  the  stuff  of  which 
the  popular  story  Is  made,  always  has 
been  made,  and  always  will  be.  The 
novels  which  by  a  sad  mischance  have 
come  Dr.  Scharlleb's  way  with  their 
glorllication  of  "."lelf-seeking  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  others"  and  all  the 
rest  of  It  may  have  been  and  probably 
were  hailed  as  masterpieces  by  review- 
ers. But  there  is  no  cause  for  un- 
easiness, Thelr'readers  are  only  a  chos- 
en few.  Neither  Machlavelll  nor 
Nietzsche  nor  any  of  the  geniuses  now 
paraphrasing  their  works  will  draw  the 
crowd. 

It  was  Remy  de  CJourmont  who  said: 
•Retain  this  principle  of  aesthetic  chem-  i 
l.stry:    In   the   presence   of   mediocrity,  I 
the  bourgeois  never  arrives  at  satur-  1 


There  is  so  much  Interest  in  the  per- 
formance of  "The  Beggar's  Opera'  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  that  some  re- 
marks about  the  portrayal  of  Capt. 
Macheath  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Hazlitt's  admiration  of  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  is  well  Kn<?v,-^.    In  181B  he  saw 
T.  Cooke  as  Macheath,  but  he  could 
tiot  say  anything  favorable  about  his 
performance.    "Indeed,  we  do  not  know 
any  actor  on  the  stage  who  is  enough 
of   the   fine   gentleman     to     play  it. 
Perhaps  the  elder  Kemble  might,  but 
then   he   is   no   singer'     It   would   be  ; 
an  experiment  for  Mr.  Kean,-  but  we  , 
don't  think  he  could  do  it.    This  is  a  j 
paradox;  but  we  will  explain.    As  close  ; 
a  resemblance  then  as  the  dresses  of  j 
the  ladies  in   the  private   boxes  bear 
to  that  of  the  ladles  in  the  boxes  v/hich 
are  not  private,  so  nearly  should  the 
manners  of  Gay's  Macheath  resirable 

!  those  of  the  fine  gentleman."  And  In 
this  review  Hazlitt  found  fault  with 
Munden.  who  spoiled  Peachum  by 
lowering  the  character  Into  broad  farce. 
"He  does  not  utter  a  single  word  with- 
out a  nasal  twang,  and  a  distortion  of 
his  face  and  body.  Peachum  Is  an 
old   rogue,    but   not  a   buffoon    .    .  • 

I  The  ladles  in  the  scene  at  the  tavern 
With  Macheath  were  genteeler  than 
usual.  This  we  were  pleased  to  see: 
for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  casting 
of  that  scene.  How  Gay  must  have 
chucHed  when  he  found  it  once  fairly 
over  and  the  house  in  a  roar!  "Ihey 
leave  it  out  at  Covent  Garden,  from 
!th©  systematic  attention  which  is  paid 
there  to  the  morals  of  the  townt 

In  1816  HazU^  saw  Horn  in  the  part, 
Charles  Edwai^  Horn,  who  came  to 
Boston.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  sang 
lat  his  concert  here  on  Jan.  6,  1828.  in 
1847  Horn  was  chosen  conductor  of  the 
iaooiety.  His  salary  was  $400.  Horn 
!dled  here  in  1849.  ,,^,tt, 
Hazlitt  wrote  that  Horn's  Macheath 
was  much  better  than  what  he  had 
lately  seen.  "He  sung  the  songs  well, 
with  a  little  too  much  ornament  for 
the  profession  of  the  Captain;  and  his 
air  and  manner,  though  they  did  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  vulgarity, 
were  rather  too  precise  and  finical. 
Macheath  should  be  a  fine  man  and  a 
gentleman,  but  he  should  be  one  of 
God  Almighty's  gentlemen,  not  a  gentle- 
man of  the  black  rod.  His  gallantry 
I  and  good-breeding  should  arise  fr( 
!  Impulse,   not  from  rule;  not  from  t. 

trammels  of  education,  but  from  a  sol 
'  generous,     courageous,  good-natured, 
aspiring,   amorous.     The   class   of  the 
character  is   very   difficult   to  hit.  It 
is  something  between  gusto  and  %lang, 
like  port  wine  an.d  "brandy  mixed.  It 
'  is  not  the  mere  gentleman  that  should 
be  represented,  but  the  blackguard  sub- 
limated into  the  gentleman.    This  char- 
1  acter  is  qualilied  in  a  highwayman,  as  it 
is  qualified  in  a  prince.   We  hope  this  Is 
not  a  libel." 

It  was  in  this  review  that  Hazlitt 
i  spoke  of  Polly  aS  one  of  the  most  In- 
'  terestlng  characters  on  the  stage,  "for 
we  hardly  know  any  chara<^ter  more 
artless  and  amiable  than  Gay's  Polly, 
except  perhaps  Shakespeare's  Imogen. 
And  Polly  has  the  advantage  on  the 
stage,  for  she  may  be  sung,  but  Imogen 
cannot  be  acted." 


A  FEMALE  MACHEATH 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  coming  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
to  Boston  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Inci- 
dent of  my  boyhood,  very  many  years 
ago.  Attracted  by  youthful  curiosity 
\  attended  an  auction  sale  of  a  some- 
what noted  library.  In  a  corner  of  the 
auction  room  was  a  pile  of  odd  num- 
bers of  old  magazines,  coverless  books, 
etc.,  from  which  some  of  those  present 
were  helping  themselves,  so  I  picked 
up  a  small  book  at  random  and  took 
it  home.  It  was  entitled  "The  Devil's 
Walk:  NOT  by  Professor  Person."  It 
was  some  sort  of  a  satire,  but  far  be- 
yond my  comprehension  at  that  day, 
and  all  I  can  recall  of  it  are  the  fol- 
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lowing  lines,  which  somehow  have  re- 
mained fixed  In  my  memory: 
"He  went  to  see  Madame  Cestria  play 
Captain  Macheath, 

And  thought  himself  quite  a  dunce. 
Not  to  have  hit  on  this  excellent  plaji 

To  tempt  both  sexes  at  on<». 

years  later  In  London,  I  ask?d  a  vet- 
eran theatregoer  as  to  this.  He  said 
that  Madame  Vestrls.  the  first  wife  of 
the  younger  Charles  Mathews,  who  was 
a  fine  s  nger  as  well  a.  a  noted  actress 
had  revived  thl.-^  opera,  and  had  created 
nulte  a  sensation  by  her  rendering  oti 
the  part  of  the  swaggering  highway- 
man.' I  have  no  Idea  as  to  the  date  oi 
this  occurrence.  ^'.r'' 

Hazlitt  saw  Madame  Vestrls  aa  Mac- 
heath  In  1820.  ^^....w 

"She  played  the  part  very  prettily 
with  great  vivacity  and  an  af  eea^'« 
Bagger,  cocking  her  hat  throwing 
back  her  shoulders,  and  making  a  free 
use  of  a  rattan  cane,  like  Little  i'lCKie 
but  she  did  not  look  like  the  hero 
or  the  highwayman,  If  this  was  de- 
sirable In  her  case.  If.  however  shel 
turned  Macheath  Into  a  petlt-maltre 
she  did  not  play  It  like  Mr.  Incledon 
or  Mr.  Cooke,  or  Mr.  Braham,  or  Mr. 
Young,  or  any  one  else  we  have  seen 
m  It.   which  is  no  small  commenda-j 

scandalous  book,  purporting  to  bej 
the  memoirs  of  the  life,  public  and 
private  adventures  M^'^^^^^J'^^*" 
was  published  in  London  in  1839.  The 
author  there  states  that  ^/afame  Ves- 
trls  made  the  "greatest  no  se  and  won 
real    success  as  Macheath    and  Don 

Giovanni.  j  •„  , 

"Lovely  as  she  always  appeared  In  a 
woman's  dress-all  bewitching  in  her 
laced  tucker  and  braided  locks,  she 
never  reached  the  acme  of  her  reputa- 
tion till  she  threw  oft  female  delicacy 
and  undertook  at  once  to  teach  us  how 
women  looked  arrayed  In  breeches 
Macheath  was  the  first  breeches  part 
in  which  the  Vestris  made  her  appear- 
ance In  Drury  Lane.  The  beautiful 
proportion  of  her  limbs,  the  ^lanly 
nonchalance  of  her  manner,  and  the 
arch  way  In  which  she  played  and  gave 
the  songs  made  the  audience  forget  she 
was  a  woman.  This  character  raised 
her  reputation  above  the  reach  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  town  rang  with  her 
praises  and  every  print  shop  was 
decorated  with  her  likeness.  The  fol- 
lowing song  made  its  appearance  at  the 
time  and  we  make  no  apology  for  glv-  , 
Ing  It  entire." 

We  quote  two  verses: 
Hi  Macheath  how  she  leers  and  un-| 
principled  appears. 

And  tips  off  the  bumpers  so  Jolly, 
And  then,  who  so  blest,  on  two  bosoms 
to  rest. 

And  change  fro^n  a  Lucy  to  Polly. 

Her  very  hair  and  style  would  cor- 
rupt with  a  smile — 
Let  a  virgin  resist  it  she  can; 
Her    ambrosial  kisses  seem  heavenly 
blisses — 
What  a  pity  she  Is  not  a  man. 
The  author,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
wallow    m    scandal,    professed    to  be 
Bliockcd   by  the   sight  of   "a  delicate 
■^aaizta    asfftiming    a    masculine  part 
.    unblushlngly   exposing  herself 
to  fulsome    admiration.     Madame  no 
sooner  appeared  in  breeches— no  sooner 
had  she  committed  this  breach  of  fe- 
male   modesty,    than    every   buck  and 
blood  in  London  crowded  to  the  theatre 
to  see  her— not  greater  crowds  attended 
the  death  of  the  elephant,  etc." 

When  Madame  Vestri.s  played  Mac- 
heath in  Dublin.  Lord  Mathew  observed, 
to  Dr.  Durgln  that  her  appearance  was  | 
not  muscullne  enough  for  a  bold  high- 
wayman.  "Very  true,"  replied  the  doc-  1 
tor,  but  as  small  as  she  Is,  I  make  no  ' 
doubt  if  she  told  your  lordship  to  etand 
1  and  deliver,  you  "would  very  readily 
obey  and  look  damned  foolish  after  your 
purse  was  empty." 


■  -  -1.  I 

C'  Xei.l  inar.K<^  a  .sc;li)t;  an<i  the  \ 
strange  part  of  It  Is  that  we  marked 
the  same  things.  There's  dramatic  tech- 
nique. It's  almost  uncanny,  as  I  said 
before."  Mr.  Marlon  says  that  the  way 
to  become  an  actor  is  to  be  born  that 
way — and  then  to  develop  with  study, 
observation  and  experience.  For  some- 
thing like  20  summers  he  has  gone 
abroad  everj'  year,  seen  the  productions 
la  the  leading  continental  theatres  and 
he  has  profited,  came  back  and  en- 
deavored to  profit  by  his  observations. 

PEOPLE'S  ORCHESTRA 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
I  The  concerts  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  not  drawing  the 
■  patronage  of  students  of  music  that 
I  they  should.  It  is  amazing  that  par- 
I  ents  and  teachers  fail  to  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  frequent  at- 
tendince  at  orchestral  concerts  as  nec- 
essary training  of  students;  all  orches- 
tral work  trains  the  ears  as  no  other 
study  can  do.  The  young  students  must 
learn  the  great  works.  Where  else  can 
they  learn  to  listen  and  appreciate  them 
as  at  a  good  orchestral  performance? 
The  cost  of  a  ticket  for  these  concerts 
Is  only  nominal.  Whole  families  ought 
to  attend.  Abroad  there  would  be 
crowded  houses  at  such  concerts.  Young 
soloists  are  given  a  chance  to  appear 
with  the  orchestra,  playing  concertos 
that  any  earnest  singer,  violinist  and 
pianist  should  hear.  And  still  the  stu- 
dents remalp  away.  i 
Another  thing  that  pains  me  Is  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  college  stu- 
dents who  play  in  their  own  college  or- 
chestras, also  by  students  of  musical 
appreciation  In  colleges  In  and  near' 
Boston.  What  a  means  of  training  of 
the  mind,  the  ear,  the  aesthetic  sense, 
these  concerts  ought  to  be  to  those  stu- 
dents I  May  I  not  offer  through  these 
columns  a  hope  that  teachers,  parents 
and  music  lovers  In  general  will  tjsy 
to  urge  upon  all  students  the  necessity 
of  attendance   at   thesj   concerts?  If 

the  members  of  the  orchestras  of  our 
local  and  suburban  high  schools  and 
junior  high  schools  should  attend  in  a 
body,  we  would  be  going  far  toward 
filling  the  St.  James  Theatre. 

EDITH  LYNTN^OOD  WINN. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


.30  P.  M. 
See  special 


MARION   AND  O'NEILL 

George  MaHon,  who  gives  a  remark-  I 
ably  finished  performance  6f  Chris  in 
"Anna  Christie"  at  the  Plymouth  The- 
atre. IB  a  staunch  admirer  of  Eugene 
O'NellL  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  say 
go  out  loud. 

"Anyone  who  does  not  play  an  O'Neill , 
character  does  not  know  much  about, 
acting  The  man  Is  almost  uncanny  In 
his  knowledge  of  the  stage.  Play  one 
of  his  characters  and  you  feel  that  you 
are  that  character.  His  dialogue  Is 
what  vou  would  say  If  you  '■'ere  the 
I  character  depicted.  Little  wonder  that 
he  makes  his  great  Impression.  He  s  so 
true,  BO  artistic.  In  the  early  days  of 
rehearsals  of  this  part,  the  play  seemed 
a  trifle  long.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
few  of  the  speeches  might  be  eliminated 
or  shortened.  O'Neill,  one  of  the  sin- 
cerest.  mor.  unegotistical  men  you  ever  , 
saw.  iskeu  me  to  go  over  the  part  and 
suggest  eliminations.  By  that  time  I 
was  absorbed  with  Chris.    I  knew  him 


SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall. 
Miacha    EVman,  violinist. 

"°St"james  Theatre.  3:80  P.  M.,  Pe°P;=.« 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mollenhauef, 
conductor.     See  special  notice 

Boston  Art  Club.  3:30  P.        ^'"^V^.'i  n^eV 
Players'  Club,  George  Laurent,  director.  Beet- 
hoven, Serenade  for  flute,  violin  "01"''';^: 
Vau!!h«n  Williams.   Bonss:   Bredon   n>U  and 
Ho;  When  I  Was  in  I/>Te  with  You  <M'-  R';!^ 
inson,   tenor;  string  auartet);  .W.  IT- 
Concerto.  E  minor  for  piano  and  string  quar 
tet    (Mr    Sanroma,  pLinlst): 
long:  Breton  Afternoon,  for  tenor   flute  vio- 
lin, vlbla,  'cella  and  piano  (first  time);  Dit- 
teredorf.  Quartet  for  strings. 
TUESDAY— Stelnert  Hall,  8  P.  M. -Concert 
by    Rupert    Edward    Blatchford.  tenor, 
with  Cellna  Fortlni.  mez«o-8oprano;  Rlc- 
cardo  Carnevale.  baritone;  Pietro  Valllnl 
pTanist.     Mr.  Blatchford  ^'1'  J/'f 
by  Donizetti.  Kosslnl;  songs  by  Beetho- 
ven, Blatchford.  Vallanl,  ^ellca  NelBon, 
and   in   concerted  muBlc  by  Blatchford, 
Donizetti,  Kossinl  and  Verdi.    M las  For- 
tlni will  sing  arias  by  Thotnas,  Meyer- 
beer. Verdl,  and        ?°"=«r'«'^,,":"«"=  j^'^' 
Blatchford,    Donizetti    a"<i  „ ^  „i 
Carnevale  will  sing  Rossini's     Largo  «.l 
Factottim"  and  the  baritone  part  in  the  ^ 
trio  from  Verdi's  "Attlla.  ^ 
THURSDAT— Symphony   Hall,  8:15  Mj 
Mr.   Rachmaninov.   pianist,    fiee  special  j 

FRIDAY-— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M-  1 
"  ith  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  See 
special  notice.  , 
SATURDAY — SimpTiony  Hall,  8:15  P-  M-  \ 
Repetition  of  FVlday  a  symphony  concert.  | 
I     Mr.  Monteux.  conductor. 

On  Noy.  11  MUa  Nanoy  Baton  ootn- 
plained  In  ver««  »nd  In  this  column 
about  her  being  obllsed  to  atand  ft  long 
time  before  she  was  allowed  to  rush  for 
a  neat  at  a  Lowell  Institute  lecture.  The 
.  Herald  has  received  a  reply,  also  in 
verse:  ff^ij^Q 

If  In  the  line  you'  hate  to  wait 
And  feel  that  there  you  vegetate. 
Why  not  about  October  ten 

Take  stamps  and  paper.  Ink  and  pen, 
To  the  Curator  send  a  letter 
In  which  you  state  you'd  like  to  get  a 
Program  of  the  winter's  grist 
Of  lectures,  and  from  out  this  list 
Select  the  ones  you  wish  to  hear. 
Follow  directions  printed  clear — 
Send  envelopes  to  be  placed  on  file 
^d  then  receive,  a  little  while 
Before  each  course  comes  on  the  scene, 
A  ticket,  red.  white,  blue  or  green. 
Which  will  admit  you  without  wait 
U  changed  at  table  before  eight? 

The  Herald  is  assured  that  for  the  j 
Shapley  lectures  a  ticket  was  given  out 
for  every  seat  in  the  hall.  j 

GETTING  TIGHT  IN  JONESPORT 

(From  the  Bangor.  Me.,  Daily  News.) 
Most  of  the  people  in  Jonesport  are 
preparing  tor  winter.    Many  have  had. 
their  buildings  shingled. 


j  A  JOY  OF  AUTHORSHIi- 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  Bo?lonian— 

5  be  is  no  longer  with  us — the  pity  of  it! — 
told  us  the  following  story: 

"Wlien  1  was  younger  I  wrote  a  novel 
of  American  life,  introducing  southern 
scenes  and  characters,  for  I  had  lived 
in  Savannah,  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
one,  with  the  more  reason  because  it 
was  published.  It  did  not  sell  well. 
This  confirmed  my  opinion.  I  blamed 
the  public.  'The  novel  is  above  their 
heads,"  I  said.  I  remembered  that 
George  Meredith  at  the  time  was  not 
appreciated.  Yesterday  1  was  looking 
at  a  street  bookstall  and  I  saw  my 
novel  in  the  case  that  bore  this  placard, 
'10  cents.'  If  the  placard  had  only  said 
.50  cents,  or  even  25  cents!  I  bought 
the  book,  which  was  as  fresh  as  the 
day  it  was  published,  to  save  It  and  me 
from  Ignominy." 

We  thought  of  our  friend  and  hl« 
shame  when  we  read  this  tragic  tale  in 
the  Dally  Chronicle  of  London: 

"He  was  a  'figure'  In  Whitehall  and; 
famous  among  his  fellow  civil  servants 
as  the  authority  on  all  things  Poli.sh. 
This,  added  to  his  natural  dignity,  made 
his  life.  Judge  then  his  horror  at  see- 
ing his  standard  book  on  Poland 
•marked  down'  at  the  bookseller's  near 
his  office.  'Half-a-crown!'  he  gasped  as 
he  thought  of  the  published  price. 
'What  an  insult!     What  will  my  col- 

I  leagues   think?'     He   bought   it.  The 

I  next  day  another  copy  was  displayed. 
And  the  next  day.  and  the  next.  He 
bought  them,  and  by  Saturday  had 
amassed  six  copies  and  wondered  what 
he  should  do  with  them.  The  following 
Monday  the  bookseller,  struck  by  the 
demand  for  the  book,  displayed  a  further 
copy,  but  marked  it  'five  shillings';  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  our  author  had 
spent  another  30  shillings  and  collected 
six  more  copies.  On  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, however,  he  was  filled  with  con- 
tentment. The  book  was  there,  but  in 
its  rightful  place  priced  at  25  shillings. 
That  was  a  fortnight  ago.  Yesterday 
our  permanent  official  was  again  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  progressive  ruin 
or  retirement.  His  book  was  bravely 
displayed  at  half-a-crown  again!" 

"AND     A     LITTLE     CHILD  SHALL 
LEAD  THEM" 

CHILD  TO  LEAD 

U.  S.  OBSERVERS 

AT  LAUSANNE 


some  .st 

oiie's  «.ites,  bill  none  the  less,  u  i 
flagrant  breach  of  the  conventions  l  i 
express  any  eagerness  when  at  lact  a 
motion  is  made  to  cail  it  a  day.  On  the 
contrary,  a  few  carefully  chosen,  regret- 
ful words  are  expected  of  one  at  this 
crucial  moment  and  the  well-polsed  host 
or  hostess  will  find  it  difficult  to  coin  a 
more  gracious  or  affable  phrase  than — 
"Here's  your  hat;  what's  your  hurry?" 

HELEN  HENNA. 


I  As  the  World  Wags; 

I  felt  pretty  doggy  when  my  little 
niece,  whose  diligent  enlargement  of 
her  vocabulary  occasionally  effervesces 
in  strange  and  wondei^ul  fashion,  in 
speaking  of  a  neighborhood  entertain- 
ment, said,  "It  will  be  fifteen  cents  for 
us,  kids  and  thirty  cents  for  your  Aire- 
dales!" 


A  RAGING  VOLCANO 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  saw  a  reference  in  The  Herald  to 
Tom-R-Jon  Elliott  and  his  paper,  the 
Volcanp.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  paper 
dated  December,  1875.  In  perusing  it  I 
find  that  our  ancestors  had  the  same 
problems  which  confront  us.  nearly  50 
years  later.    I  quote  an  article: 

"The  coal  frauds  ought  to  be  shown 
up.     Two  or  three  skunks  think  it  is 
smart  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  from  30 
to  40  cents  a  basket.     It  takes  three 
baskets  to  keep  us  warm  a  week  and 
we  only  run  one  stove.     The  profit  is 
enormous.    .    .    .    House   rent   is  too 
high.    People  are  crowded  Into  martin- 
boxes  and  then  half  the  time  they  fall 
short,  the  tenants,  not  the  rooms.  Then 
the  renter  moves  out  and  rents  an- 
other room." 
Another  article  begrins: 
"Probably  the  greatest  piece  of  non- 
1  sense  that  engages  the  public  attention 
'  at  present   is   the   method   of  treating 
what  is  called  the  liquor  qu'esUon." 

This  paper  was  sold  exclusively,  I 
think,  on  the  street  by  Tom-R-Jon's 
wife,  who  always  dressed  in  men's  cloth- 
ing. NEWTON. 

CERTAINLY  ALL  PARENTS  SHOiULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  IT 
"Dr.  Klarkowski,  school  trustee,  pro- 
poses to  form  classes  and  teach  parents 
sex  matters." 


PHILADELPHIA  WAKES  UP 

;  (Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
\  Nov.  13) 

CRY  BEAVER!  15-ALL! 

GRAY  BEAVER,  40-15! 

Imported     (Jame     of  Waving 
Whiskers  Reaches  Philadelphia 
And  the  Craze  Is  On. 


THE  HINT  COURTEOUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  gracious  beauties  of  hospitality.  The 
person  who  aspires  to  social  prestige 
must  neA'er  forget  that  the  comfort  of 
one's  guest  is  of  paramount  considera- 
tion. One  may  grow  cynical  and  dis- 
illusioned through  listening  overlong  to 


HELEN— BARING   NECK  AND  SOUL 
TO  VEE  DEE 

(For   Aa  the  World  WagB.) 
What  do  I  wish!   What  do  I  wishl 

'Tis  kind  of  you  to  inquire; 
A  ring  or  hankie — fur  or  fish? 
The  price  of  playing  with  firo! 

Just  tell  the  world  that  I'm  quite  sane 

And  possibly  I'm  not  bad, 
I  can  raise  .something  more  than  (2aln, 

Proving  it,  too,  my  lad. 

We'll  charge  it  up  to  profit  and  loss; 

Let  us  not  think  of  gain! 
a'd  do  still  more  to  get  that  boss). 

If  I  could  find  my  bratai. 


Vee  Dee!   Lend  me  a  helping  h&ndT 

Mayhap,  on  a  higher  plane, 
Some  fellow's  going  to  understand  j 
That  what  I'm  after's  a  brain! 

fuhxfx  woNovaai. 

^UTROVATORE"AT 

"II  Trovatore,"  Verdi's  melorlioti^ 
and  popular  opera,  given  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  night,  concluded  the 
very  successful  engagement  oere  of  the 
San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company,  It 
was  very  competently  rendered,  to  the 
great  and  evident  appreciation  of  an 
audience  that  packed  the  great  audi- 
torium from  pit  to  topmost  galiery. 

Marie  Rappold  was  the  Leonora  and 
she  sang  the  role  with  a  power  and 
sweetness  that  stamps  her  as  one  of 
the  best  of  our  dramatic  sopranos. 
Stella  de  MettI,  as  Azucena,  the  gypsy, 
scored  a  real  hit.  Her  capacity  as  an 
actor  matches  her  ability  as  a  vocalist, 
and  both  are  of  a  high  order, 

Amador  Famad^s  Inspired  the  role  of 
Manrico  with  the  necessary  dramatic 
fervor  and  Mario  Valle  gave  us  a  very 
gallant  and  tuneful  Count  dl  Luna, 

Ail  the  well  remembered  alr5  were 
sunu  with  spirit  and  sweetness.  Even 
the  duet  between  Leonora  and  Mannc 
in  prison,  played  as  it  is  on  every 
h-Jidy-gurdy  from  Maine  to  Califnriua, 
lost  "none  of  its  rhythmic  charm.  The 
chorus,  as  ever  did  its  work  well. 

Curtain  calls  were  many  and  enthu- 
siast .c. 

The  opera  yesterday  afternoon  was 
Puccini's  "Madama  Butterfly,"  the  sec- 
ond performance  by  the  San  Carle 
Opera  Company.  The  singers  were 
Mmmes.  Miura  and  Klinova;  Messrs, 
Barra.  Bonelli.  De  Biasi.  Curci  and 
Cervi.  The  performance  was  excellent 
Mme  Miura's  voice  has  broadened  sinct 
she  first  sang  here,  and  without  a  losf 
of  quality.  There  was  a  very  large 
audience.    Mr.  Franchettl  conducted. 

HUTCHESON 

At  the  second  »  his  series  of  piano' 
recitals  yesterday  afternoon  In  Joraan 
I  hall  Brne.^t  Hutcheson  played  this  pro- 
Igram  of  Beethoven's  compositions, 
^nata  In  E  minor,  op.  90:  bagatelle  in 
Ib  minor,  op.  126.  No.  4;  ^"''""^t  " 
E-flat  rondo  a  capriccio,  op.  129;  sonara 
appassionata,  op.  57;  sonata  in  C  minor, 

°^Mr."Hulcheson's  audience  yesterday. 
In  its  size,  character    and  behavior, 
seemed  a  phenomenon,  no  1/ss.  In  these 
days  when  most  people  under  60  at  tnt 
mention  of  a  Beethoven  sonata  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  teachers  have  to 
rllaice  a  fight  of  it  to  force  their  pupils 
to  Beethoven,  because  they  find  more 
to  their  taste  to  meander  through  De- 
bussy, yesterday.   If  you     Pl«f  «•  . 
audience  of  satisfying  size  went  out  to 
hear  Mr.  Hutcheson  play  nothing  at  an 
but  Beethoven,   and  three   sonatas  at 
that.    And  the  company  was  not  mark- 
edlv  elderly  In  appearance;  an  unusually 
larke  proportion  of  the  Pe°P'«' 
contralV.  were  young.    Tliey  liked  th^ 
concert,  old  and  young  ^^^-^-.^..^^^^ 
concert     given     this     ««f°"'  ""'^^^ 
perhaps  one  of  the  Vopf'^r\>o^-oK^^ 
magnets  who  are  applauded  at  the  end 
of  a  group  in  the  hope  of  more,  has 
called  forth   such  spontaneous,  hearty 
acclaim  a.  Mr.  Hutcheson-all  to  show 
pleasure  and  to  honor  the  P^^^^'^'^ff' 
because  Mr.  Hutcheson  pe^o" 
does  not  hold  with  '"^"^"f 
metry  of  his  programs  by  thrusting  m 
Sct.?^  Pl^ce*  and  his  audiences  know 

'^'To'^^ease  his  followers.  Mr.  Hutche- 
son  did    not   arrange   a   program  of 


ploMB  that  everybody  knows  and  Ilk'  ■ 
perhaps  has  studlod  himself.  With  tli 
exoepUon  of  the  "Appassloniita,  I'" 
chose  music  that  Is  rarely  played  « 
ooncei-ta  and  probably  not  extensively 
used  In  the  sohooU.  Wliether  or  not 
he  represented  Beethoven  at  either  nis 
greatest  or  his  most  inKratlatliig,  Is  a 
question  which  one  might  debate.  Nor 
did  he  make  uny  comesslona  to  the 
public  In  his  playlni?.  Stoutly  orthodox 
—although  at  times  ho  played  very  fast 
—he  used  no  warmei-  colors  than  drab 
and  buff.  But  apparently  this  very 
orthodoxy  bewitched  the  audience,  old 
and  youne  alike.  A  phi-nomenon,  no 
ksB'  Or  are  there  more  conservative  . 
people  m  Boston  than  one  would  guess? 

R,.  K.  G. 


with  too  many,  Sunday  Is  a  day  for 
gormandizing.  A  heavy  dinner  at  half- 
past  one  or  two  o'clock,  then  stupefac- 
tion, uneasy  doiilngf,  a  vain  attempt  to 
read  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers,  tired  of  conven- 
tional roast  beof  (chicken  In  boarding 
houses)  and  Ice  cream,  would  like  the 
following  blll-of-fare  for  a  welcome 
change. 

First  a  word  In  explanation: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  (hlc)  of  mine  sends  me  a 
really  meritorious  blll-of-fare  from 
Aberdeen  (copy  enclosed).  In  hla  letter 
he  says.  In  part:  "The  dinner  was  a 
success,  or  at  least,  what  I  can  remem- 
ber of  It,  but  It  really  needed  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  of  Clam- 
port,  U.  S.  A.,  and  one  of  his  famous 
after-dinner  speeches,  to  bring  the 
party  to  a  most  finished  conclusion. 
Please  convey  my  regrets  to  Mr.  John- 
son." 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  carry  this 
message  to  Mr.  Johnson,  as  coming 
from  one  of  his  most  appreciative  ad- 
mirers. AUGUSTIN  SMYTHE. 

Mr.  Johnson  does  not  make  after- 
dinner  speeches.  He  Is  shy  on  his  feet. 
But  to  this  biU-of-fare: 

A  LITTLE  SCOTCH  DINNER 
Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
An's  some  wad  eat  that  want  It, 
But  we  hae  meat  an'  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit'. 
SOME  O'  THE  THINGS  WE'LL  HAE 
/  . Soups 

Sheep's  Hed  Kail.      Cockle  Lgekle. 
Hen  Eree,  an'  a  Dram. 
Pish 

Cauld  Saumon.  Troots. 

Tawties  an'  Herrin'.  , 
Anlther  Dram.  [ 
HAGGIS  WI'  A'  THE  HONOURS 
"Pair  fa'  your  honest  sonsie  face. 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'  race." 

Sic  a  gran'  nicht  we're  haein'. 
We'll  Hae  anlther  raouthfu'. 
Joints 
Sautlt  Soo's  Leg  Biled. 
Gigots  o'  Mutton  Roasted. 
Laich  Cuts  o'  Beef  Roasted. 
Peas.  Ingans. 
Tawties,  biled  an'  chappit. 
Bashed  Neeps.  aij'  ither  Orra  Vegeta,ble3. 
Anither  Dram. 
Entrees  an'  Orra  Dishes 
Roastit  Bubbylyjocks  Stuffed. 
Roasted  Ducks.  Stoved  Hens. 

Doo  Pie.  Trumlin  'Tam. 

Heck'  Anither  Tastin. 
Dessert  an'  Siclike 
Grozet  Talrt.     Ap^le  Talrt.  Rhuburb 
Tairt.     Saps.     Bakes.     Ait  Cake  in 
Pars.      Parleys.      Curran'  Loaf  wl' 
raisins  intllt.    Scones.    Snaps.  Short- 
bread  wi'   raisins   on't.     Curds  an' 
Cream.     Glesca    Jeeline    an'  ither 
trifles.     Ma  certie  we'll  hae  anither 
Dram.   Kebbucks,  green  an'  mity. 
Wines 

Toddy  Scotch.  Toddy  Heilan'. 

Toddy  Athol  Brose.  > 
Strong  Ylil. 
Barley  Bree  frae  weel-kent  Scottish 

Vineyards. 
We're  no  that  fou. 
An'  we'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 
P-  S.— For  teetotal  Polk  an'  siclike, 
we'll  hae  Claret  (which  some  folk  ca' 
Soordook),    Cuddle    ma'    dearie,  Skei- 
chan.  Treadle  Yilk  an'  ither  drinks  o' 
that  ilk.  New  Maskit  Tea,  etc.  1 


A  NEW  VERSION 

(Suggested  by  some  modern  methods 
of  church  support.  "Make  not  My  Fath- 
er's house  a  house  of  merchandize  "  

Mark  xi,  16). 

O  Lord  I  come  to  Thee  in  prayer  once 
more, 

But  pardon  if  I  do  not  kneel  before 
Thy  gracious  presence,  for  my  knees 
are  sore 

With  so  much  walking.     In  my  chair 
instead 

I'll  sit  at  ease  and  humbly  bow  my  head. 
I've  labored  In  Thy  vineyard,  Thou  dost 
know; 

I've   sold  ten  tickets  to  the  minstrel 
show ; 


to 


HKCVH  in  our 
our  church  put 


i'lK-ir  r.jiurlbiitlous 

down;  ^     .  , 

I've  baked  a  pot  of  beans  for  baturd9.y  s 

spree,  ,      ,  . 

An  old-time  supperit  is  going  to  be, 
I've  dressed   three  dolls,   too,   for  oui- 

annual  fair. 
And  made  a  cake  which  we  must  raffle 

there. 

Now,  with  Thy  boundless  vision  so 
sublime,  .  ., 

Thou  knowest  that  these  duties  all 
take  time; 

I  have  no  time  to  fight  my  spirits  foes. 

I  have  no  time  to  mend  my  husband  s 
clothes; 

.My  chlldron  roam  the  streets  from  morn 
I'll  nlKht.  ^  . 

1  liave  no  time  to  teach  them  to  do 
right. 

But  Thou,  O  Lord,  considering  aU  my 

dares,  ,  . 

Wilt  count  them  righteous,  also  heed 

my  prayers.  , 
nies.s  the  bean  supper  and  the  minstrel 

.show,  ,    ,,  i 

\iitl  put  iMn  the -hearts  of  all  to  go, 
Induce  the  visitors  to  patronize 
The  men  who  In  our  program  advertise, 
Because   I've   chased  these  merchants 

till  they  did 
Wl>ene'«r   they   saw   me   coming;  yea, 

they  hid, 

Inerea^.,  the  contributions  to  our  fair, 
And    blesH    the  people 
there! 


who  assemble 


ELMAN  PLEASES 

Mi!3cha  Elman  gave  a  violin  recital 
In  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
with  the  following  program:  Partita  In 
E  minor,  Bach-Nachez;  Sonata,  Cesar 
Pranck;  Symphonle  Espagnole,  Lalo; 
Nocturne,  Greig-Elman;  Co^*h.Mlanses, 
Beethoven  -  Seifes  -  Eim.-in;  Hungarian 
dance,  P-sharp  minor,  Brahms- 
Jo.T-hlm;  Caprice  Basque,  S.-irasate. 

The  music  selected  by  Mr.  Klman  for 
this  perfui-mance  was  chiefly  of  the  del- 
icate, fantastic,  rippling  type,  which 
hypnotizes  the  sense  and  does  not  call 
for  prof(jund  intellectual  appreciation. 
Tho  Franck  Sonata,  however,  was  su- 
perbly played  and  the  Spanish  sym- 
phony, which  followed,  won  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

Especially  beautiful  was  the  noctijme 
and  the  little  group  of  contredances. 

Miss  I^iza  Elman  played  the  piano 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  Sonata 
and  Joset  Bonime  was  the  regular  ac- 
companist. All  three  performers  con- 
tributed to  a  delightful  afternoon.  The 
house  was  fairly  well  filled.  • 

Braggiotti  Sisters  and  Others 


It  Spears  that  the  Eskimos 
uho  irii]al,ii  Hje  region  visited  by  Mr. 
MacMlllan.  living  as  their  ancestors 
have  lived  for  centuries,  wonder  why 
men  and  women  can  bo  happy  else- 
where. This  northern  land  is  not  one 
of  perpetual  Know  and  Ice;  the  needs 
of  the  people  are  few;  their  skill  f  up- 
plles  them  with  food;  they  can  ex- 
change skins  for  what  else  they  want, 
especially  tobacco.  They  are  like 
Homer's  Ethiopians  visited  by  Zeus,  a 
blameless  lot.  The  faces  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  show  that  they  are 
happy,  undisturbed  by  the  vexations  of 
what  is  known  as  civilization.  There 
are  no  schools;  few,  if  any,  can  read 
or  write.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  they 
are  singularly  intelligont. 


Entertain  ^^c^f  j 


An  interesting  and  wen -arranged  pro- 
gram of  music  and  dancing  was  given 
at  Jordan  hall  last  evening  in  aid  of  the 
Bless  Thou' the  grab-bag  and  the  gypsy  Soilay  Square  Service  Club  by  Bertlie 
^gj^j  and     Francesca     Broggiotti,  dancers, 

The  flower  table  and  the  cake  that's  Carmela  Ippoiito,  violinist,  and  George 

Boynton,  tenor. 

The  Misses  Braggiotti  danced  with 
the  grace  and  enthusiasm  that  has 
characterized  all  their  performances  in 
Boston   and   their  selection  of  dances 


sent;  , 
May  our  Whist  Club  be  to  our  service 

blest,  , 
The  dancing  party  gayer  than  the  rest; 
And  when  Thou  hast  bestowed  these 

blessings,  then 
We  pray  that  Thou  wllst  bless  our  souls. 
Amen, 

— Walther  League  Messenger. 


was  particularly  fortunate.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  was  "The  Oriental 
Spirit,"  in  which  Berthe's  "Incense" 
was  followed  by  her  sister's  "Prayer," 

  all  amid  gloomy  oriental  splendor  and 

R  YE  ROSES,  WHILE  YE  MAY | accompanied  by  pulsing,  throbbing  mu- 
W  rid  Wags'  sic,  played  by  the  Leo  Frank  Reisman 

was  haiJDV  tonight  an  the  way  home  Orchestra.     Contrasted   with  this  was 
sfl  Rosemary  and  I  were  in  the  the  "Tango"  which  ended  the  program, 
because         together,    I  call  lier  Rose-  In  their  arrangement  of  this  somewhat 
subway  c        °      although     we     are  overworked  theme  the  sisters  as  part- 
niai-y      bee       ,     remembrance  she  is; Hers  gave  a  spirited  interpretation  that 


QATHEF 


for  all  its  dash  lost  nothing  in  grace. 

two  groups 


of 


A  story  told  by  our  contributor,  Mr. 
L.  X.  Catalonia,  has  perplexed  many. 
Now  come  "W.  F.  A."  and  "C.  W.  H." 
with  explanations  (but  without  dia- 
grams) of  the  joke. 

The  explanation  given  toy  "TV.  5"-  A." 
reminds  us  of  a  little  article  entitled 
"How  Old  Abe  Received  the  News  of 
Hia  Nomination,"  written  by  Artemus 
Ward  when  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  jovial  mjLn,  and  has 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  During 
the  evening  he  asked  Mr.  Evarts  of 
New  York  'why  Chicago  was  like  a  hen 
crossing  the  street.'  Mr.  Evarts  gave  it 
up.  'Because,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ,'Old 
Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man!' 
This  exceedingly  humorous  thing  created 
\he  most  uproarious  laughter." 


/ 


TO  BAFFIN  LAND 


strangers, 

""VontgM' I  thought  she  looked  toward     Carmela  Ippolito 

f  i  wished  that  my  hair  were  not  Pieces  for  vioim  was  delightful  and  was 
me  and  I  wished  tnat  my  accompanied   very  ably  by  J    M.  San- 

turning  gray,  Rnaamarv    and  ofoma  at  the  piano.    Mr.  Boynton  sang 

I  think  of  her  as  Rosemary,  ^'Y!  "Vfl^,,t  a  group  of    French    and  Itaii.m 
elf  as  "the  marigold    ,    ,     ,    tness  , 

flowers  of  middle  summer,  and  1  songs  and  later  several  songs  in  Eng- 
If  thpv  are  given  to  men  of  middle  llish,  which  were  on  the  whole  more  in- 
inuiK  in  .Y  JEAN  JACQUES.  teresting.  The  audience  was  not  large 
^^f'  but  showed  decided  interest  in  the  en- 

Lexlngto«,    ^.^^  program. 

PREPARED  FOR  EITHER  FATE 

(B'rom  the  Woburn  Daily  Times.) 
WANTED— Maid  for  general  house- 
work in  family  of  two  adults,  two  collie  ^ 
pups    and    a    canary    named  "Peter 
where  the  adults  do  not  look  upon  the 
maid  as  belonging  to  a  lower  order  of 
creation.    Room  with  three  windows  on  t 
the  second  floor.   Her  bed  is  as  soft  and 
her  bedclothes  as  good  as  the  owners, 
Tf  «h9  is  the  right  girl  for  the  job,  .she 
will   have   a   fine   life.     On   the  other 
hand  we  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  a  maid, 
who  '  does   not   fit   the    place,  Thank 
goodness,   we   can    do    our   own  work 
without  help,  if  we  have  to.  Tel.  

EFFECTIVE  ABSENT  TREATMENT 

(From  the  Spriagfteid,  HI.,  Ohurchman.) 

The  rector  spent  a  quiet  month  at 
Sewanee  and  Monteagie,  Tenn.,  before 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  far-famed 
laud  of  "Evangeline,"  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  endeavored,  during  the  three 
months,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
parish  by  a  "correspondence  course, 
and  hopes,  as  a  result,  for  several  early 
ebri6t8nlng%,yj^  ^ 

People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
Pleases  Audience 


MR.  CATALONIA'S  LITTLE  STORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  communication  appearing  to  your 
column  In  The  Herald  of  the  17th  Inst. 
"F.  C.  F."  asks  you  to  explain  the  point 
In  the  following  story: 

"In  Liondon,  oft  the  Strand,  there  la  a 
little  street  called  Twining,  where  lived 
a  widow  and  an  only  son  and  child,  her 
own.  The  boy  was  fond  of  walking  on 
stilts.  One  day  as  he  was  passing  his 
mother's  window  she  said:  'Johnny,  are 
you  not  afraid  you  will  hurt  yourself?' 
'No,  mother  never.'  " 

As,  according  to  your  admission,  the 
point  seems  to  be  mutually  obscure, 
may  I  state  that  this  story  Is  alleged  to 
have  been  told  by  the  originator  of  the 
following  conundrum: 

"Why  is  a  mouse  that  spins?" 

Answer:  "Because  the  fewer,  the 
highef." 

The  profundity  of  thought  In  this  ques- 
tion, together  with  the  clarity  of  the  ex- 
planation, would,  to  any  thinking  per- 
son, upon  the  same  basis  of  reasoning, 
make  the  answer  sought  by  "P.  C.  P." 
I  perfectly  obvious. 

I  trust  I  hive  made  the  matter  clear. 

Cambridge.  W.  P.  A. 


The    People's    Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  MoUenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
fifth  concert  for  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  In  St.  James  Theatre.  The 
prog^m   was   as   follows:  Volkmanii. 
overt\ire  to  Shakespeare's  "Richard  III." 
In  FVBharp  minor,  op.  68;  Volkmann, 
serenade  for  strings.  No.  3,  In  D  minor 
op    69    with  'cello   solos   by  Rudolph 
Nagel;  Tschaakowsky,  Italian  capriccio 
for  orchestra,  op.  45;  Dvorak,  symphony] 
No.   6   in  E   minor,    "From  the  New  ; 

Worl(i."  ,       J  . 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
enthusiastic  in  showing  appreciation  of  , 
the  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  which  ; 
steadiy   improves   as  the   season   pro-  , 
srresses.    The  compositions  offered  were 
such  as  to  please  the  average  audience, 
well    balanced,     and    with  sufficient 
variety   to   relieve   any   suggestion  of 
monotony. 

Mr.  Nagel's  'cello  solo  playing  was 
heartily  applauded. 

The  orchestra  had  announced  that  it 
would  play  D'Harcourt's  symphony. 
"Neo-Classique"  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston,  but  found  that  it  lacked  suffi- 
cient time  for  preparation.  This  com- 
position wiU  be  given  later. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Donald  MacMillan  told  last  night 
in  Symphony  hall  the  story  of  his 
recent  trip  to  unknown  Baffin  Land. 
The  story  was  illnstrated  copiously 
with  motion  and  still  pictures. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience. 

After  Mr.  MacMillamhad  been  Intro- 
duced In  a  most'  o,d^)limentary  man- 
ner—and yet  this  tirave  and  Intelligent 
explorer  needed  no  Introduction  to  a 
Boston  audience — he  told  In  a  few 
words  why  the  Arctic  region  tempted 
men  to  risk  their  lives.  The  answer 
was  that  something  might  be  added  to 
the  world's  store  of  knowledge. 

VALUABLE  DISCOVERIES 
Thus  In  the  present  journey  terrestrla! 
magnetism  was  carefully  studied;  there 
were  also  Interesting  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries In  the  fields  of  botany  and 
ornithology.  For  In  certain  months  of 
the  year  flowers  of  many  varieties 
grow  in  abundance,  and  birds  that  are 
rare  In  more  temperate  lands  are  com- 
mon there. 

The     pictures     showed    the  course 
taken   by    the   staunch    little  Bowdoin 
until  the  Ice  was  reached  which  finally 
shut  in  the  vessel.    The  Eskimos'  man- 
ner of  building  their  snow  houses  with  i 
windows  of  ice;  their  hunting  and  fish-  ] 
Ing  from  walruses  to  trout;  their  catch-  | 
ing  the  seal;  their  simple  sports;  these  i 
were  vividly  described  and  Illustrated.  | 
As  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  ice-'; 
bergs  and  glaciers  were  seen  In  their 
beauty  and  majesty,  so  later  there  were 
countless  snow  and  icescenes,  showing 
the  difficulties  that  explorers  must  sur- 
mount.   Not  the  least  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  lecture  and  the  pictures  were 
the  praise  of  the  Eskimo  dog  of  Green- 
land, and  the  views  of  the  polar  bear 
and  other  animals  of  the  North. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  the  Arctic 
region  has  had  so  great  a  fascination 
for  hardy  men  consumed  with  scientific 


As  the  World  Wags: 

L.  X.  Catalonia's  contribution  of  Nov. 
11,  reprinted  in  The  Herald  of  the  17th, 
interested  me.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  in  my  idea  of  the  solution  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge: 

"She  said:  'Johnny,  are  you  not  afraid 
j  you  will  hurt  yourself  7'  'No,  mother, 
never'  "  ("No  more  than  ever').  f 

Now,  F.  C.  P.,  you  should  be  able  to 
;  go  to  sleep  peacefully.  »  C.  W.  H. 

Worcester. 


ADD  "TROLLEY  CAR  HORRORS" 
The  Rev.  Mr.  J.  C.  Massee,  D.  D., 
addressing  the  congregation  In  Tremont 
Temple  last  Sunday,  described  a  terrlblt 
scene  in  a  subway  car  in  which  three 
women  were  jammed  against  him.  The 
conductor  did  not  even  attempt  to  shoo 
them  away. 


CAIVIBRIDGE  VS.  FISHER  HILL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  shrewd  appraisal  of  swill  Is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  education  of  the 
average  well  read  man.  Yet  swill  va- 
ries in  degree  of  excellence  even  as 
"one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory,"  and  there  is  geographical  va-. 
riation  as  well.  A  lady  living  in  Brook- 
line  lost  a  friendly  cook  by  marriage. 
The  girl  said  she  was  doing  well,  being 
about  to  marry  the  "city  collector."  The 
lady  expressed  interest,  and  upon  seek- 
ing opportunity  to  say  a  fair  word  to 
the  fortunate  young  man,  met  Mr. 
Bumbo,  so-called,  for  years  her  trusted 
swill  man,  famous,  for  once  he  returned 
a  silver  spoon  to  its  owner.  Findings 
usually  are  keepings  in  this  profession. 

Bumbo  was  reminiscent.  He  recalled 
the  happy  days  when  he  gathered  swill 
along  Brattle  street,  Cambridge.  "A 
far  finer  grade  than  ever  I  pick  upon 
Fisher  Hill."  "You  astonish  me,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  "No  need,"  answered 
Mr.  Bumbo,  "there's  scarce  a  day 
passed  by  in  Cambridge  when  I'd  not 
find  the  shells  of  grapefruit  and  the 
frames  of  ducks."  T.  B. 

Boston. 


80 


hlA^  ,  

GeorgeM".  Cohan. 
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p.  s.  What  is  the  origin  of  "beezei"  | 

for  nose?  "A  blip  on  the  beezer,"  for  "a 
crack  on  t'ae  snout."  T.  B. 

IT'S  IN  THE  BIBLE 

A»  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  football  article,  undoubtedly 
written  by  an  expert  for  a  morning 
Boston  newspaper,  I  found  this  gem: 

O'Heam  made  his  exodus  into  the 
football  world,"  etc 

Does  It  loolt  to  you  as  though  tne 
"experts"  In  their  effort  to  show  the 
brain  In  brawn  were  getting  a  bit  be- 
yond their  depth?  Or  is  it  something 
else?  HARRY  L.  PERKINS. 


THANK  YOU,  FOR  THE  APPLE  j 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Behold  what  a  great  fire  a  small 
matter  klndleth."   Please  excuse  me  for 
coming  to  you  for  assistance  in  a  very 
small  matter.    I  have  tried  elsewhere 
without    success    and    fire  threatens. 
Which  is  the  top  and  which  is  the  bot- 
torn  of  an  apple?    I  inquired  at  Breck  s  ( 
and  that  century  old  house  is  divided 
against  itself.    One  thinks  the  stem  is  , 
In  the  top,  another  is  certain  it  is  in  the  . 
bottom  of  the  apple.    No  decision  from  : 
that  source  and  a  small  bet  pending. 

Here  is  an  excellent  painting  of  fruit 
by  a  real  artist.  Apples  are  shown;  one 
with  the  stem  pointing  north,  the  top;  . 
another  with  the  stem  down,  the  bottom 
—no  decision.  Millions  of  people  are 
enjoying  millions  of  apples.  I  cannot 
hope  for  that  pleasure  again  until  l 
know  which  end  the  stem  is  in.  top  or 
bottom  To  look  at  an  apple  now  is  to 
see  only  the  stem  and  to  turn  it  over 
and  over  in  indecision.  Please  examine 
exhibit  A.  try  it  as  Judge  Stevens  tried 
the  chicken  soup,  and  if  possible  decide 
the  question  for  us. 

Brookline.  ^^^^^^.T^vf  .?.m 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  stem 
was  the  top,  but  we  are  not  a  pomologist 
or  the  son  of  a  pomologist.— Ed. 


AMERICA  UEBER  ALLES 
As  the  Wjyrid  Wags:  >  j 

The  London  Times  Weekly  of  Oct.  12,  ; 
gives  pictorial  news  of  a  recent  diplo- 
matic episode  which  the  American  press 
seems  to  have  passed  by,  much  as  it 
redounds  to  the  clean-cut  and  courage- 
ous foreign  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration    and     American  leadership 

^"iTappears  that  of  all  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  all  the  nations  of  tlie 
world  at  London,  it  was  our  own  am- 
bassador. Col.  George  Harvey,  who  was 
chosen  to  cut  into  the  first  rump  steak  j 
kidney,  lark  and  oyster  pudding  of  the  , 
season  at  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese   the  ] 
famous  17th   century   tavern   in  Feet 
street  a  function  compared  to  which  a 
partition  of  Turkey  or  even  a  bounding 
of  America  seems  a  trivial  thing.  Col. 
Harvey  is  shown  standing  ready  to  at- 
tack with  Implements  of  dissection  in 
hand  with  a  smile  on  his  face  as  of  one 
unterrlfled  at  the  Pandora's  box  of  cha- 
otic cuisine  before  him.  Tf  the  Cheshire 
cat  had  swallowed  the  canary,  so  would 
he  have  smiled.    Probably  Col.  Harvey 
had  just  finished  reciting  the  Ode  to  a 
Skylark    or  said  something  about  the 
world  being  his  oyster,  or  Rump  Parlia- 
ments, or  men  of  the  same  kidney,  and 
was  listening  to  the  well  considered  ap- 
plause.   Ha  has  a  record  as  a  brave 
man   sometimes  even  to  rashness.  His 
handUng  of  the  four-party  pudding  makes 
It  imperishable.    I  have  not  heard  that 
he  has  been  Incapacitated.  What  would 
one  drink  in  London  with  such  a.  pud- 
^jng?  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Ainherst.  M.  H. 

lEANEST  MAN' 


THE  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE-'The 
MeaneBt  Man  in  the 
three  acts  by  Augustln  MacHugh.  First 

Ocf  12.  1I2O  ^rst  p^ormance  in  Bos, 
ton. 

Honston  HlcbanJs 

Bart  Sasli.. —  -   Lucine  Adams 

Klttr  Crockett.   Waltir  Gll^e^t 

Rli-hard  Clarke  —   ..Hush  Calms 

i.Anna  L/ayng 
Viola  Roach 


^crut./i.i'ng  Viands  01 
,6,        v.^..,»a.    "The  Meanest  Man 
in   the   World,"    however,   has  double 
guarantee  for  its  value  in  a  theatre  of 
isntertainment,  because  Its  author.  Au- 
gustln MacHugh,  is  the  same  workman- 
ilike  artificer  who  constructed  that  liardy 
perennial  of  farce,  "Officer  666." 
1    But  the  play  at  the  St.  James  thl3 
week  rarely  lives  up  to  expected  value 
!  so    doubly   guaranteed.     True,    It  has 
familiar  Cohan  "sure  fire"  recipes  for 
certain  popularity:  story  winding,  twist- 
ing through  manipulated,  laugh-provok- 
'  ing  reversals  of  situation;  it  has  humor- 
jous,  flippant,  careless  love-making,  and 
'  it  has  many  a  Cohan  line,  sharp  biting, 
:  keen  edged,  yet  genial.    But  also  it  has 
plot  childish,  replete  with  often  turned 
device    of    oil,    mortgage,    a  helpless 
woman  and  a  cruel  skinflint.  Nothing 
could  be  more  conventionalized  stuff  of 
the  theatre  than  Richard  Clarke,  who, 
tailing  through  generousness  and  diffi- 
dence to  become  a  successful  lawyer, 
passes  to  a  small  town,  where  he  pro- 
poses to  be  "The  Meanest  Man  in  the 
World"— and  so  inevitably  achieve  riches 
and  success— only  to  find  that  tlie  "Only 
Girl  in  the  World"  lives  there  and  that 
his  is  the  task  to  "turn  a  bum  town 
into  a  boom  town." 

Yet  even  the  accustomed  thrills, 
laughs,  and  revolving  "gags"  of  a  tale 
so  sentimentally  conventional  might  be 
glossed  and  freshened.  Originality  in 
even  the  best  of  drama  comes  not  from 
story,  not  from  novelty,  but  from  treat- 
ment, thought  and  wit  of  author  keenly 
perceptive.  But  agility  of  mind  m  the 
present  instance  is  not  for  Me.?srs.  Mac- 
Hugh  and  Cohan. 

Last  night  a  few  bright  lines,  a  weak 
paraphrase  of  the  curtain  scene  of  act 
one  in  "Turn  to  the  Right"  and  strong 
acting  saved  the  piecrfrom  utter  vacu- 
ity Walter  Gilbert  gave  some  symp- 
toms of  amusing  farce  to  the  second 
act  by  the  pure  drive  of  all  his  powers. 
He  was  greatly  aided  in  this  act  by 
.subtle,  stroked  characterization  from 
Messrs.  Remley  and  Kent;  the  former  a 
shoe-maker  ironic,  sagacious:  the  lat- 
ter a  villain  conventional,  yet  raised  to 
realism  and  life.  In  the  first  act,  too, 
characterization  was  contributed  by 
Houston  Richards— sly.  satiric  burlesque 
of  the  conventional  office  boy. 

Of  the  others,  no  one  was  given  op- 
portunity to  do  more  than  etencil  a 
type  and  bandy  lines  of  business  faintly 
reminiscent  of  the  usually  alert  and 
snapping  George  M.  Cohan.  One  word 
we  w(fuld  like  to  whisper  to  certain  or 
the  players  In  this  week's  performance; 
gentlemen  and  others  sometimes  re- 
move their  hats  upon  entering  a  room. 

Production  at  the  St.  James  of  The 
Meanest  Man  In  the  World."  Is  good, 
far  better  than  such  a  weak-kneed  play 
deserves.  It  is  not  fault  of  players  that 
the  production  of  the  week  is  a  Cohanic 
potboiler  which  never  boils  and  seldom 
simmers. 


ud  r;  ...  and  comical  In  manner. 
Miss  Warren  is  a  charming  dancing 
soubrette  of  g^race  and  charm.  Her  sing- 
ing wa.s  a  feature,  too,  as  shown  by  her 
"High  Brown  Blues."  and  other  songs. 
In  the  "Royal  Gorge"  scene  Miss  War- 
ren sang  "Hiawatha"  before  a  Colorado 
river  setting,  while  the  choruses  were 
sung  by  girls  as  Indian  maids.  "Honey- 
mooning"  introduces  a  Pullman  corft^ 
.partment  as  the  n<=st  of  a  bridal  pair. 
Madlyn  Worth  certainly  can  whistle. 
Carney  and  Carr  led  whirlwind  dance 
numbers  expertly  and  Kenneth  Chri.sty 
was  laughable  in  black-face  comedy. 


AT  MAJESTIC 


SPANISH  DANCES 
HEAD  KEITH  BILL 

There  Is  m^ch  that  is  good  ^tle  that 
is  commonplace  on  the  ,1>1» J' 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  eve- 
ning most  every  number  was  approved 
by  the  audience.  -„ 

As  a  curtain  raiser.  Harry  Moore 
offered  a  novelty  In  paper  manipulation 
followed  by  the  Dixie  Four,  a  quartet  of 
irrepressible  Negroes,  who  stopped  the 
show  m  a  peppy  program  of  song,  cake 
walking  and  dancing.  Arthur  Hartley 
and  Helen  Patterson  were  next  in  a 
■sketch  in  which  Mr.  Hartley  sang  In- 
differently well  and  Miss  Patterson 
gave  pleasure  by  her  vivacity  and  high 
kicking. 

Al  Wohlman  entertained  in  a  mono- 
logue that  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  conventional;  he  has  a  neat  offharid 
way  and  his  material  is  all  from  his 
own  bag  of  tricks. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bin  was 
that  of  Robert  Emmett  Keane  and 
Claire  Whitney  in  "The  Gossipy  Sex," 
Introducing  the  comedian  in  a  style  un- 
famliar  to  vaudeville  patrons.  The  piece 
is  a  neat  satire  on  the  gossipy  man.  Mr. 
Keane  gave  pleasure  in  repose  as  well 
as  the  spoken  word,  and  the  actor 
knows  the  value  of  understatement. 

Henry  and  Moore  were  seen  in  an 
act  much  after  its  kind  of  chatter  and 
method  in  vaudeville. 

The  headline  act  of  the  bill  was  the 
dancing  entertainment  of  the  Cart^ 
jsinos.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
progress  of  these  dancers  who  have  now 
added  two  more  of  the  family— Angel 
and  Jose — to  their  act.  From  an  insig- 
nificant place  on  the  bill  of  some  three 
years  ago,  they  now  have  reached  the 
headline  stratum.  Their  program  last 
evehing  was  an  exhibition  of  the  Span- 
ish school,  the  act  heightened  by  a  lav- 
ish and  appropriate  stage  setting.  Elisa. 
the  ravishing  brunette,  excelled  again  in 
her  agility,  fleetness.  in  the  grace  of  her| 
every  movement,  and  Ediiardo,  as  well 
as  Angel  and  Jose,  excited  the  audience 
in  pirouette  and  the  length  of  their 
performance. 

Lillian  Shaw,  "nut"  monologist,  and 
Jiang  and  Snyder,  acrobats,  concluded 

tho  hill. 


-%^""\,^trcerurKevut^-\re 

■The  Twentieth  Century 


lestlc  Theatre  "'^  "^^  ;  ^ong  and 
unusually  f  ne  bm  o^^^^^^  of  the 

•    -^^^.o^Tment  of  acts  assemb  d 


'  at  the 

,  Twentieth  head  an 

Majestic  Theatre  this  JweeK.  ^^^^ 

unus 

danc   

.trongest^as^Jtment^u^^.^^^^-  ^"devilie 

Air,^  the  re%nie  Include  such 

Acts  P^^'-'f^^'^faXn  to  the  Four  Marx 
headliners  in  addition  x 

Brothers,  as  O'sa  ana  imperial 
pany.  members  of  the  lorm  .  ^,^^^3 


for 
revue 


Rossi. 


Chicago 
Kranz 


Richard  Oarke. 
Sed  Stephens 
Mrs.    aarkp. . 

Nellie  Clarke.....  ■wiiliaro  Jeffery 

Frederick     - 

Henrr  Billings  


...Harold  O^ase 

-.,^.,5   Edward  Darne.T 

Carlton  Childs.  Remley 


Carlton  Chiias   katoh  M 

jTichael  O'Brien  '      Eyeta  Siidsen 

Jane  Hudsor.  _  ^ark  Kent 

Hiram  T.eed«.  .....   _  .Wonel  Bevaos 

Frankl.Tti  Fielding  "**         Harry  Lowell 

Chauffeur  - 

Perhaps  patronizing  fountain  of  ex- 
perience and  past  success,  the  St.  James 
Players  last  night  brought  to  their 
stage  for  its  first  performance  I"  Boston 
a  play  which  recently  enjoyed 
proauction  under  the  entertaining,  capa- 


Russia  Ballet;  Marie  ^rai 
Grand  Oper%  Company  Bop^^  ^^,^.^3 

rn'd  ^^le'  « 
episode  from  ^A^^j^housand^^^^ 
ranc;.g';^^hrlesl  seen  in  Boston  re- 
^^Cle  ROSS,  has  a  fine  vole.  Jt  s^ows 

.aj;!;:r';^r-r^ap.^-- 

Theatrical  Manager  s  0«"=;'^„^  ^on- 
authors  of  the  J^^^nd  as  ^tage 
.Iderable  -1^'".  ^\trp  epectalty  played 
managers.    The  "^rP  ^j,  harp 

by  Arthur  Marx         ^  ,.^?^fe  part,  de- 
In  which  Marx  and  Rossi  taKe  v^-^ 
serve  specialmentlot^  

'TCnlck-Knacks.' 
,ty  Theatr* 
applauding 


Harry  Hasting's  -----  Theatre] 
which  opened  a-t  tne  applauding 
yesterday.    Pre«ent-d  to^^^ 

audiences  lavish  ^  beauty  such 

tlon  to  comedy,  ^on^  produc- 
as  are  '"'I'-elJ'i,'""}','"  Gorge"    and  the 
ion.     The    .•^?f*'t,..°°c|nes  by  Ught- 
"Fountaln  of  ^°"l"^-,^ts  showed  es- 
,ng  and  costuming  effect:^  ^ 
,  peclally  lavish  ^^^^^^^^''Zre  the  fea- 
'  and  Kitty  ^^^^f^"  Revue 

tured  flgtires  In    ^  .,    gjm,  as 

It  UP  and  Down  Broa^way^^^ 


Here  U  another  explanatloti  of  our 
friend.    Mr.    L.   X.   Catalonia's  merry 
anecdote.    We  fear  that  we  belong  to 
the  noble  army  of  boneheada,  for  even  ; 
now  we  do  not  see  the  point 

6TILTED  JOHN'S  REPARTEE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Little  wonder  that  you  do  not  see  the 
point  of  the  story  of  the  far-famed 
.widow  of  Twining.  This  subtle  classic 
I  bit  depends  for  Its  charm  almost  wholly 
'  upon  the  exactness  of  Its  wording,  and 
I  am  surprised— and  grieved- that  L.  X. 
Catalonia  should  attempt  such  liberties 
with  its  delicate  humor.  Properly  told  It 
will  delight  F.  C.  F.  and  other  readers. 
I  am  sure: 

"In  Twining,  oft  the  Strand,  there 
lived  a  widow  and  her  only  so".  John. 
One  day  she  saw  her  son  walking  on 
stms  and  she  said,  Mohn,  you  may  fal 
and  hurt  yourself!'  To  which  John  re- 
plied, 'No,  Mother,  never! 
Jamaica  Plain.        H.  A.  LEMMON. 

And  here  comes  Mr.  Cataionte.  laugh- 
ing derisively: 

T.O  F.  C.  F. 

When  ye  yer  stories  ten 

Tae  friend  or  bosom  crony, 
Aye  keep  somethin'  tae  yersei 
And  never  tell  tae  ony.^  ^  ^ 

THEY'RE   IN  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Too  bad  that  A.  Presutti,  Tailor,  gave 
up  his  shop  in  a  suburb  south  of  Bos- 
t^T,  There  Is  reason  to  hope,  however, 
Sat  MrGrlppatosi  is  stUl  m  th^  s^oe 
business. 


"FLASK  AND  FLAPPER  A  IWENACE," 
ACCORDING  TO  A  HEAD-LINE 
WRITER. 
(Tor  Ajb  the  World  Wags) 
The  flasker  and  the  flapper  ' 

Were  sitting  on  the  sand. 
Said  the  fiasker  to  the  flapper: 

"1  fain  would  understand 
If  all  the  wild  world  women 

Of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Were  not  too  old  to  do  the  things 

That  once  they  used  to  do. 
Don't  you  suppose."  the  flasker  salo 

"They'd  be  a  menace,  too?" 
"I  dpubt  it,"  said  the  flapper. 

And  gazed  upon  the  view. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

(From  the  MarMehead  Messenger) 
Mr    Barnett  Flelgel,  the  weU  knowTJ 
junk  dealer,  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
spend  the  winter,  returning  some  time 
in  April.   

This  paragraph  might  serve  "  text 
for  several  little  essays:  "Junk  Collect- 
ing and  Its  Reward";  "The  Lure  of  New 
York";  "Junk  in  New  York"— and 
there's  a  great  deal  of  It. 

■     READ  TO    HER    FROM  "BEST 

SELLERS" 
As  the  World  Wagsi 

I  see  that  the  Intelligent  Jury  de- 
cided that  Mrs.  Phillips  was  guilty  of 
murder  only  In  the  second  degree.  What 
I  want  to  know  la  when  you  wallop  a 
lady  friend  with  a  hammer  until  she 
crolks  and  then  you  h^^^  her  a  few 
more  to  make  sure  and  that  s  Just  2nd 
degree,  well  what  would  you  have  to  do 
:o  make  it  1st?  Put  her  through  a 
meat  chopper  or  buy  a  steam  roller 
and  squash  her  flat?  W.  M.  C. 

ON  WITH  THE  GAME 

As  the  World  Wags:  rr„,^J 
Should  not  the  picture  of  the  Union 
of  Rabbis  of  America  have  the  caption. 
"The  Beaver  Board"?  o-  ^  ^• 

TURKISH  DELIGHT  | 
(From  th«  original  and  surprUIng  recipe) 
(mrom        ^^^^^.^i  contemporaries.)  j 
The  Turk  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  gentle- 
man, a  genUeman,  1 
The  Turk  he  is  a  genUeman  and  one 
of  nature's  best! 
And     oh,    what    black    Ingratitude  to 
strike  an  angry  attitude 
And  ax  for  him  a  latitude  that  s  less 
than  he  possessed  I 

Throughout  the  war  with  Germany,  with 
Germany,  with  Germany, 
Throughout  the  war  with  Germany  for 
us,  of  course,  he  fought; 
And  only  the  censorious  wiU  grudge  the 
label  glorious  ti,o* 
To  all  the  meritorious  assistance  that 
he  brought. 
He    helped   us   In   Galllpoll,  GalUpoU, 

He  ?:iped"is  m  GaUlpoU  and  Pales- 
tine  no  end; 
Assisted  by  Bulgaria,  enteric,  and  ma- 

Throughout  the  eastern  area  he  acted 
like  a  friend  I 


So  give  him  back  his  capital  his  capital, 

The^  Eu^fetn   capital  he  stole  for 

X^st  ^ft^/orposterity  record,  with, 
pained  severity 
That  friendship  and  sincerity  for  Brit- 

taln  didn't  pay!   

1    -Luclo,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.  I 

'THERE'S  NOUGHT  LIKE  A  BOTTLE 
j  OF  INKI 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 
!    i>ast  night  as  I  lay  on  my  plUow  I 

I  thought  of  pens:  I  saw  millions  of  'em- 
all  fountain  pens.  There  were  muzzle- 
goading  pens,  breech-loading  pens,  pump 

II  pens  and  pens  caught  red-handed,  pens 
ithat  squirt  and   pens  that  «hirk  and 

'  pens  that  make  noises  like  cajnels  at 
'  work.    I  -^aw  a  breed  of  hard-drinking 
pens  with  their  boosted  1><1^1<1...^P^'='^.^ 
^^own       ^^.'^-f.^^r  "^ow^me^re 
^eTthlt^^il^V^nP'-tandrU 

'"'•iTal^aw  my  fountain  pen,  except 
for  traveling,  along  with  my  folding 
comb  and  pocket  mirror,  my  magnify- 
fnTglass,  my  lamb's  wool  shoe  cleaner 
mv  ivory  pocket  rule,  my  cigar  lighter 
«nd  my  knife  with  the  folding  scissors, 
corkscrew  and  button  hook.  With  me 
pocket  'Terns  are  subtracted  as  years 

^""^tfanyone  carry  flint  and  stcel  these 

^^Z\o  mv  own  pen.  It  has  a  steel  nib 
held  in  a  tlpered  piece  of  po  Ished 
afplewood-part  of  my  family  tree- 
»nd  Is  companion  to  a  blown  glass  Ink- 
well with  a%ewter  cover.  It  is  a  slm^ 
Pie  tool,  nothing  fancy  about  it,  and 
U  expresses  the  idea  that  not  fine  work 
on  a  pen  but  fine  work  with  a  pen  Is 


the  tiling.  1"  "1       iiiuca  too  Kood  tin 

ItB  owner,  for  as  my  friend  John  Quill 
i'emark<*<l,  "The  pen  Is  aprlghcUen  thaji 
th«  Bword."  PERCY  FLAGBJ. 

AND  A  GOOD  JUDGE,  TOO 
AS  the  World  '(Vags: 

I  cuU  the  foUowlnj;  flowery  speeoh  for 
your  Ironic  oohimn:  "Chief  Justice 
Thompson  of  the  state  supreme  court 
deiiled  Lloyd's  plea  for  a  SO-day  stay 
to  permit  him  to  arrange  for  the  hand- 
ling of  his  $1,800,000  estate.  'No  man 
going  to  the  penltentlarj-  ought  to  have 
that  much  money,'  Justice  Thompson 
commented." — ^FYom  the  Boston  Herald. 

Fine,  fine!  And,  obvereely,  many  men 
unfortunate  enough  to  possess  such 
fUthy  lucre  ought  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. Perhaps  the  worthy  chief  jus- 
tice would  like  to  oommunlze  all  large 
tortun»*  Including  perhaps  his  own? 

CBnbrldc*.         KUN&T  OOBJUBQi. 

■"HVT-  i    /  fit- 

Jjet  us  consider  for  a  moment  an 
Ironical  little  drama,  a  Chines*  comedy, 
"The  VoJl  of  Happiness"  by  Oeorgea, 
Clemenoeau,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Renaissance  Theatre,  Parts,  on  Nov.  4, 
1901.  The  play  Is  In  one  act.  A  rich 
n^ndarln,  after  two  years  of  marriage 
becomes  blind,  but  he  Is  as  hap{ty  as  can 
be.  His  wife  Is  devoted  to  hJm.  The 
tutor  of  his  son  reads  to  the  mandarin 
daliy  the  Official  Monitor,  which  as-" 
sures  him  that  no  country  equals  the 
Celestial  Empire.  He  has  a  faithful 
friend.  Everythlns  Is  for  the  beet  In 
the  best  of  possible  worlds.  The  Emperor 
has  heeded  his  petition  and  freed  a  man 
sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  a  man 
whom  already  he  had  wished  to  rescue 
from  poverty. 


But  one  day  a  barbarous  foreigner 
makes  the  mandarin  a  present  of  an 
eyewash.  Three  drops  of  It  restored  his 
sight.  Then  he  sees  that  the  tutor  has 
proclaimed  himself  as  the  collaborator  in 
a  book  of  which  the  mandarin  Is  the  sole 
author;  that  his  young  son  mocks  him 
most  irreverently;  that  the  condemned 
man  takes  advantage  of  his  liberty  to 
rob  him;  that  his  dear  friend  has  had 
and  has  an  affair  with  the  devoted 
spouse.  Crushed  by  these  revelations, 
the  ^mandarin  seeks  the  blindness  that 
save  him  happiness. 

For  this  pl^y,  in  which  Gemler  took 
the  part  of  the  Mandarin,  Gabriel  Faure 
wrote  incidental  music. 

When  the  piece  was  revived  at  the 
Porte-Salnt-Martin,  Paris,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  Slgnoret  played  the  Mandarin. 


"The  Veil  of  Happiness"  was  turned 
into  a  lyric  comedy  in  two  ^cts.  The 
libretto  was  adapted  by  Paiul  Ferrier; 
the  music  was  by  Charles  Ponst.  Jean 
Perler  took  the  part  of  the  Mandarin. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  April  26,  1911. 


We  recall  two  plays  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature.  "Teux  Clos,"  In  one  "■ct, 
based  by  Michel  Carre  on  a  Japanese 
legend  by  Felix  Regamey,  was  produced 
at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  on  Dec.  1.  1896. 
There  was  incidental  music  by  'Charles 
Malherbe.  In  this  Djay  SaJto  loves  a 
blind  woman  and  Is  loved  by  her.  He 
prays  to  the  gods  that  she  m^y  see,  but 
the  wise  gods  hear  him  not.  Sight  Is 
restored  by  a  skilful  physician.  Alas, 
th»  reality  Is  disappointing.  To  the 
blind  woman  the  sky  was  more  beauti- 
ful. Men  were  more  Imposing,  the 
flowers  were  richer  in  color. 

The  other  play  Is  Synge's  bitter  com- 
edy, "The  Well  of  the  Saints,"  which 
was  acted  here  by  the  Irish  Players. 


Tony  Sarg's  Marionettes  will  b*  shown 
in  Stelnert  Hall  this  afternoon  and 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  Goucher  Col- 
lege, Baltimore.  At  4  P.  M.,  "Uncle  Wig- 
gily's  Fortune,"  by  Howard  R.  Garis: 
at  8:15  P.  M,,  "Don  Quixote,"  by  Anne 
Stoddard  from  Cer\'antes. 


The  Cecilia  Society,   Agide  Jacchia, 
conducto|,  will  give  concerts  this  sea- 
son.   The  officers  for  the  year  are:  A. 
J.  Jackson,  president;  C.  S.  Burgoyne,  i 
treasurer;  J.  C.  Walker,  secretary. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Is  a  most  interesting  one.  The 
orchestral  pieces  will  be  the  first  three 
movements  of  Beethoven's  9th  Sympho- 
ny; the  "Horatius,  Victor"  of  Honeg- 
per  (first  time  in  America),  and 
Brahras's  Academic  Festival  Overture. 
Frieda  Hempel  will  sing  two  arias  by 
Mozart.  Arthur  Honegger  is  one  of 
"The  Six"  of  Paris  (now  "Five,"  eince 
the  withdrawal  of  one  from  the  radical 
group).  His  "Horatius"  Is  music  writ- 
ten for  pantomimic  action. 

Mr.  Xpwman  will  give  the  second  of 


liis  Travel  TuTkB  on  .\nu:,  loniornnv 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
pictures  of  wild  animals  in  the  open 
should  alone  fill  Symphony  Hall  to  over- 

flowing.   

Apparently  they '  are  hearing  opera 
under  difficulties  In  Chicago.  Letters  of 
complaint  have  been  published  In  the 
newspapers.  One  reads: 

"We  were  enjoying  Mary's  vivid  per- 
formanoff  In  'Carmen'  from  our  breath- 
less  heights,   until   the  seat-indicator 
(who  insisted  upon  sitting  on  the  step 
beside  our  last  row  seats)  began  play- 
ing his  Spanish  Catarrh.   We  saw  red! 
,     Another  letter  is  as  follows: 
I     "My  vls-a-vis  came  upright  behind 
I  my  chair,  having  slept  through  an  act 
l.,nd  a  half,   and  said,   -Well    Is  It  3 
i  o'clock,  and  hain't  this  here  Alda  dead 
'  yet  and  did  she  die  of  old  age ?'  Silly,  be- 
cause when  ho  spoke  It  was  only  a  little 
after  12  o' clock,  and  the  night  was  still 
young.  So  was  the  opera." 

ISarl  Carroll  wrote  to  the  Morning 
Telegraph:  "1  disagree  with  Henry  Hill 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  pa- 
tronage In  theatre  Kallorles.  It  Is  not 
the  fault  of  the  so-called  'Suppressed 
Emotion'  or  'Restrained  Acting.'  The 
architects  have  quit  building  galleries." 

Why  do  press  agents  Insist  on  making 
statements  that  invito  contradiction? 

"Anna  Christie"  Is  admirably  acted  at 
the  Plymouth,  but  the  original  cast  was 
not  brought  to  Boston  "^Intact."  The 
part  of  Marthy  was  first  played  In  New 
york  by  ISugenle  Blair. 
I  "Many"  of  the  comedians  now  playing 
In  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre  were  not  In  the  revival  of 
the  delightful  play  at  the  Lyric  Theatre. 
I^ndon.  One  was:  Mr.  Arthur  Wynn, 
now  playing  Peachum.  At  the  Lyric  he 
played  Locklt. 

Mr.  Heywood  Broun  of  the  New  York 
World  says  that  John  Barrymore's 
"Hamlet"  la  the  best  he  has  ever  seen. 
This  may  well  be.  Mr.  Broun  was  born 
in  1888.  

Rlr.  Charles  Pike  Sawyer  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  names  28  actors  he 
has  seen  as  Hamlet,  beginning  with  E. 
L.  Davenport  and  Edwin  Forrest. 

It  has  been  said  that  nobody  ever 
failed  as  Hamlet  except  B.  S.  Willard, 
who  was  >  deadly  dull,  playing  as  If  he 
were  at  a  vestry  meeting;  highly  re- 
spectable in  a  frock  coat;  wearin? 
rown  spats. 

We  have  seen  B.  L.  Davenport,  Fech- 
ter,  Edwin  Booth,  Rossi,  Mounet-Sully, 
Forbes-Robertson,  Man  tell,  Hampden, 
I  Barry  Sullivan;  some  less  celebrated 
actors,  among  them  honest  routine 
players  in  theatres  of  Germany.  We 
have  never  seen  a  woman  take  the  part. 
Winnetta  Montague,  Adele  Belgarde, 
Louise  Pomeroy,  Anna  Dickinson  and 
;6arah  Bernhardt  disported  themselves  as 
the  Prince  in  comparatively  recent 
years. 

The  performances  that  we  remember 
'  with  the  greatest  pleasure  were  those  of 
Davenport,  Fechter  and  Rossi,  widely 
different  as  they  were.  Davenport's  was 
the  most  scholarly ;  Fechter's  the  mo.st 
human  and  engrossing;  l^ossi's  was 
strangely  interesting  and  in  the  last 
act  superb. 

Who  was  the  worst  Ophelia  you  ever 
saw? 


Mr.  Paderewakl,  eagerly  awaited, 
play  in  Symphony  Hall,  next  Wednes- 
jday  afternoon. 


The  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
f  j  Orchestra   on    Dec.    5,    should  crow*' 
i  Symphony  Hall,  for  it  is  in  aid  of  WH- 
helm  Gericke.  who,  as  conductor,  made 
I  the  reputation  of  this  orchestra. 


Harold  Bauer  played  the  piano  at  a 
Colonno  concert  In  Paris  last  month. 
The  Menestrel  said  ho  was  a  great 
arti-st.  "He  will  be  almost  perfect 
when  he  will  consent  to  play  his  two 
hands  together." 


"Hamlet  from  the  Actors'  Standpoint" 
by  Henry  P.  Phelps,  published  in  New 
York  (1890)  Is  a  valuable  book  If  only 
by  reason  of  the  comparison  of  various 
performances.  It  was  said  of  Rossi's 
killing  of  the  king,  that  it  was  "a  stroke 
|of  genius,  a  toiich  of  realism  almost  aw-  j 
Iful,  to  behold.  It  was  Italian  and  it  was 
terrible." 


The  engagement  of  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  There  will  be  a 
matinee  on  Thursday  Instead  of  Wednes- 
day this  week.  The  deligfhtful  comedy 
with  music  wag  played  In  Paris  by  an 
English  company  at  the  Theatre  Cau- 
martin  last  December.  A  Parisian  critic 
enjoying  tWe  play,  said  of  the  music  that 
It  was  "a  sort  of  patriotic  rite."  Pamela 
Baselow,  I>orothy  Gill,  Ethel  Maude  and 
Andrew  Shanks  were  the  leading  come- 
dians. 


Mr.  Rachmanlnov  plays  In  Symphony 
Hall  tonight.  Mr.  Helfetz  will  give  the 
concert  In  Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday 
I  afternoon.  Clara  Larsen,  a  young  pian- 
ist, will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall 
next  Monday  afternoon;  on  Tuesday 
night  young  Mr.  (iniagrinsky,  a  pianist, 
will  play  in  Stelnert  Hall;  Joseph  Laut- 
ner,  tenor,  will  sing  in  Jordan  Hall  a 
week  from  tomorrow  night,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  2.  Mr.  Hutch- 
eson  will  play  music  by  Schumann. 


RACHMANINOV 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Rachmanlnov,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital In  Symphony  Hall  last  night.  His 
program  read  as  follows:  Medtner,  Im- 
provisation, op.  31;  Beethoven,  Sonata 
Appassionata;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  Valse, 
Sonata,  op.  35;  Rachmanlnov,  Melodie 
and  Serenade;  Paganlnl-Llszt:  Two 
Etudes — E  major  and  La  Campanella. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience.  Many 
stood. 

Mr.  RachmanlnoVs  individuality, 
strongly  marked  as  ever,  is  a  com- 
manding feature  of  his  art.  It  might 
be  said  of  him  as  Swinburne  said  of 
Coleridtye,  that  he  is  lonely  and  in- 
comparable. He  reminds  one  of  no 
pianist,  past  or  present.  He  hears  the 
muplc  of  composers  in  a  different  way 
than  his  colleagues  hear  It.  No  doubt 
if  Beethoven  and  Chopin  were  to  listen 
to  his  playing  they  would  be  surprised 
at  beautiful  or  dramatic  measures  of 
which  they  were  not  fully  conscious 
when  they  wrote  them.  Not  that  he 
seeks  out  these  passages  so  deliberate- 
ly that  he  seems  to  an  audience  anxious 
to  startle  it;  not  that  he  prides  him- 
self on  new  readings,  on  discovery  of 
hidden  voices.  He 'absorbs  the  music 
of  others  and  when  he  plays  it  there  is 
a  transmission  through  the  mind  of  a 
lover  of  the  beautiful. 

The  so-called  "intellectual"  pianist  Is 
usually,  a  fearsome  thing,  to  be  avoid- 
ed.    He   allows   the   audience    to  see 
analytical  processes.     He  is  usually  a 
dry,  pedantic  or  ponderously  dull  per- 
son,  often  all  three;  like  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop's    Cerberus,    three    gentlemen    at  j 
once.     There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  , 
i  that  Mr.  Rachmanlnov  has  brains,  but 
!  his  brains  are  those  of  a  poetic  mu- 
sician, not  of  a  theorist,  not  of  a  pro-  | 
fessor.    His  remarkable  phrasing,  with  ; 
its   effective   rhetoric  and   Its  equally 
effective  jiunctuatlon,  however  carefully 
considered  in  private,  shows  no  painful  , 
study  In  the  concert  hall;  It  is  accepted  1 
I  at  once  as  natural  and  spontaneous.  ! 
'     In  the  performance  last  night  there  \ 
was  a  constant  revelation  of  beaiitiful  ' 
tone  quality,  varied,  whether' a  melodic 
line  was  to  be  sung,  whether  there  was 
a  sncc'ession  of  chords  which  played  by 
j  another  might  seem  matter-of-fact.  This 
constant  sense  of  beauty  did  not  lead 
Mr.  Rachmanlnov  into  undue  emphasis 
of  measures  that  were  not  of  prime  Im- 
portance.    There    was    always    a  fine 
sense  of  proportion.    There  was  much 
more    than    tonal    beauty,  proportion, 
rhythm,  or  display  of  bra'vura ;  there 
was  an  originality  of  conception  that 
glorified  rather  than  did  injury  to  the 
'  composer.    And  so  one  found  a  tascina- 
I  tion    in    passages    that    had  formerly 
i  passed  unnoticed. 

When  Mr.  Rachmanlnov  played  Beeth- 
oven's sonata,  no  one  questioned  wheth- 
er the  music  deserved  the  title,  for 
there  Is  subdued,  smouldering  passion 
as  well  as  the  stormy  outburst.  The 
momentary  lull  In  the  '  second  move- 
ment prepared  one  for  the  fiery  finale. 

When  he  played  Chopin's  sonata  no 
one  thought  of  discussing  its  form  or 
violation  of  the  sonata  form.  Funeral 
March,  much  abused  by  many  pianists, 
was  peculiarly  impressive  as  the  mighty 
chords  that  followed  Immediately  the 
chant  of  resignation  were  more  than  a 
conventional  lamentation.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  revelation  of  Mr.  Rach- 
rnanlnov's  genius  was  his  playing  of 
the  strange,  disquieting,  hopeless  pages 
of  the  Finale.  Dust  and  ashes;  human 
lives  swept  away  as  leaves  of  the  trees 
by  an  autumnal  wind:  the  end  of  every 
man's  desire. 


One  of  our  colleagues  wrote  In  The 
Herald  of  Nov.  22  :  "What  a  consola- 
tion dlnn'er  party  the  Kaiser  conld  give 
with  other  retired  royalties  a«  guestsl 

And  so  we  thought  of  Candide  who 
once  sat  at  table  with  six  deposed 
monarchs  in  a  Venetian  hotel.  Seeing 
royal  honors  paid  them  by  their  ser- 
I  vants,  Candide  supposed  H  was  all  a 
joke  and  asked  them  why  they  pre- 
tended to  be  kings.    Achmet  HI..  Ivan 


of  Russia,  Charles  Bdliirar*  Of  Bnglam^ 
two  kings  of  Poland  and  Theodore  of 
Corsica,   each  told  his  sod  story,  and 
each  one  concluded:  -"And  I  have  come 
to  ilaBS  the  Carnival  at  Venice."  Can- 
dide, on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  mar- 
velled at  this  ad'v'enture  and  commented 
on  the  singularity  of  It  to  Martin,  who 
answered  in  this  sane  manner!    "It's  a 
common  thing  for  kings  to  be  dethroned, 
and  as  to  the  honor  of  having  supped  j 
with  them,  that's  a  trifle  that  does  not ' 
deserve  our  attention." 


We  should  like  to  hear  the  conversa- 
tion at  a  dinner  given  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  Senator  Newberry  to  the  "lame 
ducks." 


I     A  'brilliant  writer  In  New  York,  no 
j  longer  living, '  married  three  'wives,  one 
\  after  the  other.   He  was  fwlce  divorced, 
but  he  did  not  bear  In  mind  the  re- 
mark of  "the  Man  In  the  Iron  Mask" 
1  years  ago  tn  Figaro:  "He  that  marries 
j  th<e   second    time   does  not  deserve  to 
have  lost  his  first  wife."   It  occurred  to 
Jour  friend  that  It  would  be  a  joyous 
I  I  adventure  to  invite  his  three  wives  to 
\  lunch  with  him  at  a  hotel.    Strange  to 
isay,  they  all  accepted.    He  gave  them 
ian    elaborate    luncheon.  "Afterward," 
1  he  said  to  us,  "I  sat  in  a  comer  smok- 
( ing  a  cigar  and  hearing  them  discuss 
me.    I  had  the  time  of  my  lite." 


A  HOPELESS  CASE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  V  terrible  new  malady  Is  bothering 
me.  \i,  3  name  of  this  new  affliction  to 

I  mankind  la  Radlodtis.  Caused  from 
wearing  radio  head  reoel'vers  for  sev- 

jeral  weeks.  Symptoms:  Ears  flattened 
against  the  head  'with  uppir  tips  turned 
out.  Patient  very  grouohy  and  sour. 
Talks  loudly  and  says.  "Statlo,  static," 
whenever  any  one  speaks  to  him. 
Pays  no  attention  to  'wife,  family  or 
friends,  and  even  refuses  to  eat  at  times. 
Sits  up  all  hours  of  the  night  mutter- 
ing to  himself  and  feverishly  turns 
numerous  dials  and  dodads.  Is  far 
worse  than  the  golf  nut  when  he  meets 
a  fellow  sufferer — talks  loudly  and 
waves  his  arms — paying  no  attention  to 
th'j  other  bug  who  does  likewise.  I 
■vAjld  appreciate  suggestions  for  treat- 
1  Snt — even  if  relief  is  only  temporary.  ' 
>-  DOC.  W. 


"HARD  TIMES" 

(For  Ab  the  World  Wags.) 
When  I  was  a  beggarly  girl 
And  first  started  out  to  earn  money, 
I  hadn't  a  permanent  curl. 
And  my  clothes  were  old-fashioned  and 

funny.  ,  • 
We  ta_lked  of  hard  times  even  then, 
With  shoes  at  three  dollars  a  pair; 
My  pay-envelope  held  but  a  ten. 
And  I  had  mighty  little  to  spare. 

Since  then  I  have  worked  long  and  late, 
I've  earned  and  I've  got  many  raises; 
My  clothes  they  are  quite  up  to  date, 
I  simply  have  prospered  like  blazes. 
My  cheerful  old  boss  likes  to  speak 
Of  the  sure,  rich  reward  of  endeavor; 
But  I  find  that  with  thirty  a  week 
I  am  nearer  the  poorhouse  than  ever. 

ROSE  WILLIAMS. 


CONSULT  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  the  gent  who,  by  a  fortuitous 
chain  of  circumstances,  happens  to  be 
your  Boss,  dictates:  "To  have  done  this 
would  have  been  to  have  committed 
yourselves  in  the  matter,"  and  you  doc- 
tor It  up  and  he  objects  bitterly  that  you 
do  not  take  htm  down  verbatim  and  you 
demur  to  his  splitting  his  infinitive  and 
he  tells  you  not  to  talk  so  Immodestly — 
I  what  is  a  snappy  comeback? 

HELEN  DODGE. 

AIN'T  NATURE  GLAND? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Nurserymen  report  plenty  orders  for 
Ailanth^ia  Glandulosus  (Tree  of  Heaven) 
ithis  fall  for  spring  planting!  This  mon- 
key business  must  stop.  L.  A- 


IGNOaANCE  OF  NUANCES 

(From   "Perfect  Behavior,"  by  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart) 

Many  fatal  blunders  are  made  by 
those  who,  Ignorant  of  the  "nuances"  of 
"social  intercourse,"  go  without  ade- 
jquate  preparation  to  make  their  first 
ce'-l  upon  some  member  or  members  of 
jthe  haut  monde.  Should  the  toothpick 
jbe  silver  ■with  a  cutaway  and  gold  with 
the  dinner  coat  or  vice  versa?  How  do 
you  tell  the  host  from  the  butler?  How 
much  time  should  one  allow  for  the  host 
to  come  across  with  a  drink  before  you 
give  up  and  take  a  secret  shot  of  your 
own?    'WTiat  Is  a  "caU  note''? 


BEAVERl 

(From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript) 
TWO  ORGANIZATIONS  JOIN 
Community  Health  Association  Is  the 
Name  for  Merger  of  Instructive  Dis- 
trict J^urslng  and  Baby  Hygiene  As- 
sociations, with  Miss  Mary  Beard  as 
General  Director, 
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"AMERICA  L'EBER  ALLES" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  the  anxious  Inquiry  of  Mr.  Abel 
Adams  as  to  what  would  one  drink  In 
London  with  auoh  a  pudding  as  the 
rump  steak,  kidney,  lark  and  oyster 
masterpiece  that  Col.  George  Harvey 
cut  Into  at  the  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese  to 
mark  the  opening  of  the  season  at  that 
famous  Inn,  I  can  vouch  that  one  wouij 
be  cheered  up  with  a  "long  ale"  (both 
long  and  strong)  during  the  course  of 
the  pudding;  that  doubt'esa  on  suoh  an 
occasion  a  flowing  bowl  of  rum  punch 
would  follow  after  the  stewed  Cheshire 
savory  which  would  round  otC  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  feast.  As  to  the 
Intellectual  menu,  we  were  only  given 
Just  an  outline  In  the  press  as  to  what 
was  actually  served. 

Amongst  other  things  which  Col.  Har- 
vey said,  or  did  not  say,  was  the  refer- 
ence as  to  America  marching  "shoulder 
to  shoulder"  with  Great  Britain  against 
the  Turks.  If  the  need  arose.  We  would 
all  like  to  know  whether  the  colonel 
really  uttered  such  a  sentiment;  there 
are  many  of  us  over  here  who  hope  that 
he  did. 

Would  he  recollect  the  tenor  of  his 
thoughts  himself  after  that  function? 
Authentic  Information  on  the  point 
would  be  lUnmlriatlve.  If  reported  cor- 
rectly, his  political  crltlca  and  opponents 
(If  any  were  present)  would  doubtless 
have  thought  that  with  such  richly  and 
correctly  blended  food  any  addition  of 
Harvev's  sauce  was  superfluous. 

Salem.  B.  H.  POX. 


ti.ii:.  .      -Ill  I  ,  .       i.g  individual 

perforiii'irs,  a.-s  woU  th(:y  might.    But  it 
was  all  a  remarkable  exhibition, 
j     In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Sarg  gave  "Uncle 
Wlggily's  Fortune,"  a  play  about  ani- 
mals, by  Howard  R.  Garis.       R.  R.  G. 


Z        /  f  » 


SWAPPING    GRUB— AND  AFTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

pome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bar  Har-  } 
bor  have  retained  their  native  state  of 
Maine  Independence  and  freedom  of 
speech.  A  native,  driving  a  New  York 
rustlcator  to  a  dinner  party,  remarked: 

"Say,  Miss  C  ,  don't  j-ou  folks  eyer 

get  tired  of  swapping  grub 7"  Miss  C  

admitted  that  she  often  found  It  a  bore. 
Mentioning  a  summer  resident  famous 
for  his  dinners,  who  ha^  not  opened  his 
Bar  Harbor  house   that   summer,  she 

said  that  she  always  enjoyed  Mr.   s 

dinners  and  missed   them;  whereupon 
the  native  remarked:  "You  bet  my  pigs 
I  miss   him,    too— he   had   such  elegant 
I  swlU."  M.  M.  R. 

'    Jama  Ira.  Plain. 

iMARlONETTE 

There  was  most  excellent  fooll"^  last 
night  in  Ste^nert  hall  ^^'^^n  J""^ /arg 
for  the  benefit  of  Goucher  College,  put 
his  amazing  marionettes  through  their 
paces   in   a  play   he  has   made  from 
"Don   Quixote."     There  were  perhaps 
eight  scenes,  that  where  the  Don  takes 
farewell  of  his  household  and  sets  out,  ^ 
esquired  by  Sancho  Panza,  to  right  the 
world;   that  where  he  routs  the  slliy 
sheep;   the  tussle   with   the  windmill; 
the  meeting  with  nobility  at  an  mn, 
and  the  overturn  of  the  host,  and  sev- 
eral more,  at  the  last  the  knight's  re- 
!    turn.    The  scenery  was  charmmg,  full 
;    of  illusion,  too,  and  the  costumes  were 
admirable,     gorgeous     in     color,  und 
Spanish,   as   we   are   wont   to  picture 
!    Spain,   In  every  line   and   form.  The 
language  of  the  play  sounded  for  the 
most   part   becomingly    archaic,  quite 
Elizabethan,  Indeed. 

Even  a  person  who  had  heard  much 
.Mr.    Sarg's    skill    could   only  feel 
i  ized  when  he  came  actually  to  see 
.Miat  the  man  can  do.    Those  marion-  i 
)    fettes,  once  you  admit  the  fact  that  they 
i    cannot  walk  naturally,  apparently  have 
*    at  their  command  almost  all  the  other 
i    motions  common  to  man.    The  play  of 
'V    their   hands   proved    truly  marvelous, 
ij    and  they  moved  their  heads  with  aston- 
i,   Ishlng  freedom  and  expressiveness.  It 
t    was  wonderful. 


i!  NEWMAN  TALKS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.  Newman's  Travel  Talk  last  night 
iB  Symphony  Hall  was  entitled  "Vlo- 
torla  Palls,"  but  there  were  many  other 
interesting  subjects  vividly  Illustrated 
by  motion  and  still  pictures.  There  was 
a  very  large  audience. 

The  views  of.  Durban  ln«plr«*  one 
with  the  wish  to  visit  It,  for  Its  trees, 
flowers,  sea  bathing ;  not  esi>eclally  for 
its  taxis  drawn  by  Zulus  with  their  fan- 
tastic head-dresses.  Mauritius,  too, 
would  be  wonth  while,  for  Its  scenery 
and  Its  people  but  Madagascar?  No. 

Mr.  Newman,  greatly  daring,  did  not 
hesitate  to  go  Into  the  interior,  to  cross 
the  is'.and.  fearing  neither  maiarla  nor 
the  savages.  Was  there  not  a  book 
about  Madagascar,  written  by  a  mission- 
ary, one  Ellis,  years  ago,  that  boys 
fought  for  In  the  Sunday  school  library 
of  our  little  village?  Mr.  Newman  had 
much  to  say  about  the  Zulus,  splendidly 
set-up  men,  pictured  by  him  in  many 
ways,  with  their  beehive  huts,  their 
dances,  with  the  chief  evidently  under 
the  b'iglitlng  influence  of  beer. 

Then  came  pictures  of  the  haunts  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  his  burial  place  and  that 
of  Jameson'a  Mr.  Newman  put  It  mild 
ly  when  he  spoke  of  this  raid  as  ill- 
advised,  though  Jameson's  companion, 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  has  written 
an  entertaining  defence  of  It,  The  an- 
cient and  wonderful  ruins  of  Khami 
were  shown,  the  setting  for  Rider  Hag- 
gard's early  novel.  Who  were  the  peo- 
ple that  took  their  gods  to  this  remote 
spot  and  built  huge  walls  of  stone  with- 
out m.ortar?  No  doubt  forgotten  history 
is  more  fascinating  than  history  that  la 
rememb'ered. 

There  were  many  views  of  that 
mighty  cataract.  Victoria  Falls,  called 
by  the  natives  "The  Smoke  that 
Sounds,"  What  were  Livingstone's 
thoughts  when  he  first  saw  this  cata- 
ract, the  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon 
this  marvel?  He  was  not  given  to  gush 
in  his  writings.  Now  there  is  a  large 
hotel  near  the  falls,  and  one  expected 
to  see  In  the  pictures  Englishmen  In 
correct  costume  playing  tennis  or  at 
tea-tableS  in  the  open.  Mr.  Newman 
gave  the  audience  gdvica  as  to  the  best 
time  to  see  the  falls  and  other  informa- 
tion as  one  would  speak  of  a  trip  to 
Niagara  or  Watkins  Glen. 

The  pictures  of  wild  animals  uncon- 
scious of  the  proximity  of  man,  not 
being  hunted  but  living  their  natural  I 
life,  excited  frequent  applause,  and  ! 
justly:  members  of  the  antelope  family, 
herds  of  elephants,  crocodiles  that  took 
one  back  In  imagination  to  the  time 
when  the  earth  was  populated  only  by 
huge  and  fearsome  crawling,  swim- 
ming and  flying  creatures,  hippopotami 
on  land  and  in  the  water.  In  boyish 
days  we  were  pleased  with  the  Koodoo, 
as  described  in  "Wood's  Natural  His- 
tory for  the  Young."  Did  it  escape 
Mr.  Newman's  camera?  Or  does  it 
now  bear  another  name?  Or  Is  it  ex- 
tinct? 

This  Intensely  interesting  Travel  Talk 
win  be  repeated  this  afternoon.  Next 
week  the  subject  will  be  "Congo  to  Vic- 
toria Nyanza." 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concerts 
this  week  will  be  published  In  The 
Herald  of  tomorrow. 


other  "puppeteers,"  to  use  Mr.  Sarg's  1 
word,  may  rival  Mr.  Sarg  In  mechanical 
skill,  though  the  point  is  doubtful,  but 
it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  nobody  else 
combines  his  technical  ability  with  so 
keen  a  humor  and  such  a  highly  trained 
power  of  observation.     He  must  hold 
hlmstlf  alert  every  waking  moment,  for 
not  a  .sound  6r  a  gefeture  gets  by  him. 
There  they  were  last  night  on  the  stage 
of   Steinert   Hall.     To   see    that  duke 
strum  the  guitar,  strictly  in  time  with 
the  flexible  accompaniment  off  stage— 
i-arce  an  actor  on  the  boards  today 
ould  do  It  so  well.    And  when  his  su- 
1  erbly  bedizened  duchess,  an  old  por- 
trait no  less  by  a  very  poor  painter, 
with  a  high-nosed  face  that  might  have 
neen   carved  out  of  wood,  when  that  i 
iuchess  sang  a  song,  with  all  the  tricks  ' 
nd  graces  of  an  amateuj-  singer  who 
•,as  never  learnt  how— to  witness  any- 1 
■  liing  iso  funny  one  would  go  far  out  of 
one's  way.    The  curate,  too— but,  after 
all  It  was  not  a  play,  to  make  mention 
of  every  single   "actor,"  though  truly 
they  seemed  to  vary  in  their  merits  as 
.videly  as  living  players  on  the  stage. 
The    audience,    indeed,    a    large  on- 


AUGUSTUSJ^HOMAS 

i  Memoirs  of  a  Famous  American  Actor 
and  Playwright 

The  Print  of  My  Remembrance,  by  Angustus 
Thomas;  Oliarles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  , 

As  Mr.  Thomas  won  fame  as  actor  1 
and   plaj-svrlght,    one   would  naturally]/ 
suppose  that  his  book  would  be  chiefly  ( 
concerned  with  the  theatre.    There  are, 
many  pages  about  the  drama  and  his 
experiences  as  strolling  actor,  at  first  an  | 
amateur,  later  of  recognized  Importance, 
ana   his    adventures    as    a  dramatist. 
There  Is  a  wealth  of  apecdote,  an  ab- 
sence of   the   malice  which  disfigures 
many  volumes  of  this  character,  even 
wfien  they  are  written  by  women;  an 
abundance  of  shrewd  criticisms.  Inde- 
pendence of  views,  and  a  sturdy  outlook 
on  life. 

"The  Print  of  My  Remembrance  Is 
more  than  this:  It  Is  a  fascinating  reve- 
lation of  Mr.  Thomas's  own  character, 
the  story  of  a  t>-plcal  American,  not  the 
type  Imagined  by  foreigners,  not  the 
type  so  often  drawn  in  Punch  and  seen 
upon  the  stage;  but  the  versatile, 
plucky,  shrewd  American  who  succeeds 
In  the  face  of  discouragement  because 
he  believes  In  himself,   observes,  and  I 


'lcn6ws~ho\v  and  d.i: 

tunlty.  Even  for  these  « :i  .  i  e  not 
especially  Interested  In  the  theatre  and 
tor  those — If  there  are  any  surviving— 
who  look  upon  the  pit  of  the  playhouse 
as  the  pit  of  destruction  these  memoirs 
will  be  engrossing  reading  and  lead  to 
respect  and  affection  for  the  writer. 
The  volume  must  take  a  high  rank  In 
the  list  of  autobiographies. 

Mr.  Thomas,  speaking  of  his  plays, 
saye  that,  as  a  rule,  "the  public  Is  not 
Interested  In  a  man  who  has  written 
from  book.s,  and  to  write  from  life  re- 
quires that  some  time  should  be  spent 
In  living  It.  •  •  •  Hardly  anything 
happens  to  a  man  or  woman  during  this 
probatlonarj'  wait  that  is  not  directly  or 
Indirectly  serviceable  In  the  playhouse. 
TSverythlng  Is  fish  that  comes  to  that 
pond."  And  what  a  preparation  was 
there  for  this  playwright! 

There  Is  first  a  delightful  sketch  of  his 
boyhood  In  the  Missouri  of  the  stirring 
times— he  was  2  years  old  when  John 
Brown   was  hanged — ^hls   childish  im- 
pressions; his  service  as  a  page  in  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  In  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.      Here     are  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  men  then  famous,  some  of 
them  still  famous  In  history.  Return- 
ing to  St.  Louis,  he  tells  of  theatrical 
;  and  artistic  life  In  that  city  as  seen 
'  by  a   railroad    clerk   who   Joined  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  his  experiences  as  a 
draughtsman  and  actor  In  the  city,  and 
as  a   wanderer;    as   Journalist   In  St. 
Iiouls,  editor  In  Kansas  City,  as  agent 
for  Bishop,  the  thought  reader;  at  last 
living  In  New  York  as  a  member  of 
first-class  companies,  and  then  his  grow- 
ing fame  as  a  dramatist  from  "Edltha's 
Burglar"    (IS?",    to   "The  Copperhead" 
(1917).    The  relation  Is  enlivened  by  his 
views  on  men  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions, manners  and  morals;  on  the  life 
material  and  spiritual.    There  Is  a  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  optimism,  a  humor  that 
Is  now  dry.  now  rollicking.    Though  he 
talks  necessarily  and  freely  about  him- 
self and  his  achievements,  there  Is  no 
boasting,  no  mock-modesty.    He  might 
say  as  Montaigne  said  of  his  essays 
that  his  book  Is  one  of  good  faith.  At 
the  end  he  speaks  of  Influences,  books 
and  men.     "Among  the  Influences  Im- 
portant to  me  have  been  a  few  men, 
more  fine  reputations,  and   still  more 
fine  books,    some    fine    women,  some 
music,  both  rather  simple  and  both  quite 
old-fashioned.  1  think  the  Bible,  Shakes- 
peare, Holmes  and  Emeis  m  influenced 
my  vocabulary  as  far  as  it  was  per- 
meable under  the  callous  of  the  rail- 
road yard."    He  delighted  In  Voltaire's 
essays  and  letters,  not  the  dramas.  He 
thinks  every  man  should  be  capable  of 
sustaining  himself  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands.     The    reader   infers    that  Mr. 
Thomas  does  not  believe  that  the  In- 
troduction of  machinery  was  an  un- 
mixed blessing. 

We  have  noticed  only  ohe  slip  In  mem- 
ory: Pawdon  Vokes  was  not  a  brother  of 
Pred,  Victoria,  Rosina  and  Jessie. 

The  volume  of  477  pages  is  Illustrated 
with  photographs  and  numerous  draw- 
ings by  the  author.  There  is  a  full  in- 
dex. P.  H. 


We  have  received  the  following' ici-lbi 
from  Mr.  Jamoa  A.  Burbank : 

"As  a  former  resident  of  Quliicy, 
Maas..  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure 
for  San  Diego,  and  as  a  constant 
reader  of  the  most  estimable  Boston 
Herald,  I  am  sending  you  an  advertise- 
ment cut  froni  a  local  paper  last  July  1 
thinking  It  may  appear  as  eomewhal  of 
a  novelty.  When  I  cut  It  from  the  paper 
t  It  was  my  Intention  to  send  It  to  you  at 
once,  but  it  got  mislaid  and  has  only 
now  come  to  light." 

YAMATO  CO.  ADVISE  TO  WHOM 
CONCERNING 

(From  the  8»d  Ulego,  Cal.,  Bfvenln* 
Tribune  July  <S) 

 Of  recent  Tamato  Co.  sell  such  great 

amount  of  flreworklngs  that  we  Incline 
deepness  of  mystery  over  matter,  but 
great  clearness  of   mind   result  when 
thought  of  very  low  price  attach  which 
hav*  good   fortune  to   be  only  ONE- 
I  HALF  of  used  to  be  on  last  Fourth  of 
July.   Yamato  Co.  ask  what  more  simple 
'  then  than  to  enter  upon  our  Honorable 
I  house  of  merchandise  and  pick  out  flrc- 
orackers  desirable  and  only  pay  great- 
ness of  less  costing?    We  solemnly  wasn 
nlm  Honorable  public  however  to  hasten 
footsteps  so  won't  become  sorrow  at  last 
moment. 

FIREIWORKS ! 
A  few  klnes  are  giant  cracker,  pln- 
I  wheel.  Son -of -guns,  star  mine,  Roman  : 
candle,  colored  fl^  e,  sky  rocket,  torpedue.  . 
'  little  flracracker- that  s  all  can  remem- 
ber Just  now  so  come  see  yourself.  , 

THE  LIBERAL  PROFESSIONS 

Who  would  envy  wives  of  rich  men. 
They  get  fat  and  then  you  see. 
Though  they  bear  the  name  of  Mrs.. 
All  the  diamonds  come  to  me—  ] 
MARION,  the  Private  Sec.  I 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
.\m  the  World  Wags: 
^To  decide  a  bet,  tell  u«  who  has 
charge  of  the  Investigation  of  the  Hall- 
Mllls  murder.  Is  It  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity school  of  Journalism  or  the  fed- 
eral prohibition  enforcement  board  or 
some  other  organization?        H.  U.  F. 

I  •  — ■  

IN  THE   PICTURE  GALLERY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Should  not  the  picture  of  the  Union  of 
.  Rabbis  of  America  have  the  caption  The 
Beaver  Board'  7 — 8.  C.  B." 

i    I.  cannot  answer  S.  C.  B.'s  query,  but 

-f^  rvniv  too  efsy  for  me  to  think  o' 
Rembrandt's  "Syndics  of  the  Cloth 
'  Guild"  as  a  bunch  of  ruflf-necks. 

I  *  J.  w.  c 


WHAT  DO 


YOU    MAKE    OF    THIS  | 
WATSON  7 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  there  appeared  In  the  sub- 
way a  poster  announcing  a  Jeu  de  boxe 
between 

LOUIS  BOGASH 
and 

BRYAN  DOWNEY 
The  Boy  Who  Breaks  Their  Ribs 
Since  then  that  last  glowing  phrase 
has  been   neatly  effaced   with   a  long 
strip  of  white  paper  on  every  sign. 

Isn't  this  a  matt^-r  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  your  department  of  con- 
lecture  and  research?    Who  did  it  and 

why?  ,     „  t, 

1— Did  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bogasn 
visit  these  posters  at  dead  of  night  to 
nake  the  great  fighting  name  of  Bryan 
no  better  than  Ichabod,  whose  "glory 
s  departed"? 

2_Was  it  the  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety,   fearful    lest    eager  spectators 
might  come  away  disappointed  if  Mr. 
Downey  should   fall   to   bend  or  dent 
he  skeleton  of  Mr.  Bogash? 

3_Or  have  the  two  gentlemen  met 
somewhere    at    tea    and  fraternally 
igreed  not  tp  do  more  than  pull  each  | 
jther's  hair? 

As  one  of  Boston's  most  fashionably 
'owned  women — one  of  those  who  al- 
.vays  attend  these  sanguine  encounters 
—I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts 
to  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject 
MRS.  GEORGINA  HARTWELL. 

(Now  single) 

"TROTS  ALL" 

the  World  Wags:  , 
In  the  American  Advocate,  published 
at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Aug.  23.  1810,  appears 
a  notice  of  a  reward  of  »15  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  mare  stolen  from  the  sub- 
crlber's  pasture  on  July  9._  "long  mane 
md  square  dock,  trots  all." 

In  another  column  is  a  notice  of  the 
finding  of  a  4-year-old  red  horse, 
•trots  all,  shoes  on  his  fore  feet  only. 

What    does    tho    apparently  current 
phrase,  "trots  all,"  mean?      N.  L.  B. 
Augusta,  Me. 

In  the  17th  century  In  England  the 
phrases  "trots  altogether"  and  "trots 
all,"  as  were  "trots  rough"  a^d  '  trots 
.ligh."— Ed. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  speaking 
of  the  late  Father  Bernard  Vaughan's 
many  admirable  qualities  said  that 
vvhile  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  fiated 
public  life.  Father  Vaughan  gloried  In 
it.    "There  was  ever  in  hira  more  than 

a  trace  of  the  born  actor  He 

A-as  deeply  pious,  but  in  a  somewhat 
conscious  way.    Even  In  the  pulpit  he ; 
A-as  ever  using  and  not  los.ng  himself. 

MR.  CATALONIA'S  STORY 

The'  story  of  the  boy  on  stilts  and  tho 
anxious  mother  continues  to  excite  the 
^,urloslty   of  our  readers.      X.   Y.  Z.. 
A'ritlng  from  Weston,  calls  the  story  ai 
ohissic  and  gives  this  version:    "Twine- j 
ham,  the  tea  merchant,  lived  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  dark  alley.    At  the  other  end 
ol  the  alley  lived  a  widow  and  her  son  | 
Nicholas,  called  Nick  for  short.  Now. 
Nicholas  was  In  the  habit  of  walking 
a;,out  on  stilts  a  great  deal.    One  day 
his  mother  said  to  him:    'Nick,  my  son. 
qome  day,  if  you  are  not  real  careful, 
you  will  fall  and  hurt  yourself.'  To  which 
ht  replied:    "Never,  mother,  never  "  " 

C  S.  Purcell  of  Squantum  writes:  "I 
lam  dlstres.sed  to  read  so  many  Inaccu- 
^a^.^  versions  of  this  famous  classic. 
The  genuine  article,  as  1  heard  it  In 
Lanca.shlre.  its  native  haunt.  Is  far 
more  subtle  and  dignified,  and.  as  I  am 
sur»  you  cannot  fail  to  note,  has  a  cer- 
tain rough  pathos  all  Its  own.  Thus: 
»irs.  Twining  lived  at  Wernelh,  near 
Old'r.am.  She  had  two  sons,  James  and 
John  Now.  James  had  contracted  the 
hi:b  t  of  walking  on  stilts.  One  day  his 
mother  said  to  him.  referring  to  James, 
who  was  the  elder  son.  If  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me:  ".Tames.  If  yo"  P"" 
slst  In  this  habit,  you  will  surely  break 
your  unfortunate  neck!"  Whereupon 
J„me,  answered  his  mother  m  five 
words:    ""Howsoever,  whatsoeverl 


QUALiriED  FOR  THE  POSITION 
Mr.  Alfred  Racket  Is  running;  for  the 
prenldency  of  the  Chlcagro  Federation  of 
Muslclana. 

THEY  FORGOT  TO  LEAVE  THEIR 
CARDS 
(From  the  EnKlowixwl  Newi.) 
Unknown  burglars  blew  the  safe  of 
Madlgan  Bros.  &  Co.'s  Oept.  Store  last 
n'.Kht. 


And  Just  across  the  otreet  wa0'k  wem 
stDbo  where  the  finest  Rhenish.  Moiell*, 
("hablla  or  Hock  was  only  Ave  cents  k 
Klas*.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


Correspondents  from  time  to  time 
trrlte  to  The  Herald  asking  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  this  or  that  word.  We 
shy  at  these  questions.  When  they  ask 
whether  "proven"  Is  a  better  word  than 
"proved,"  we  say  "no"  in  a  clear,  bell- 
Uke  voice.  "Proven"  is  an  abomina- 
tion, a  word  used  properly  only  in  a 
Scottish  verdict.  Bui  we  were  reared  In 
the  country — "raised"  was  the  local 
word— and  we  were  not  caught  young. 
The  English  language  may  be  all  that 
Walt  Whitman  gald  it  Is  In  his  preface 
to  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  but  It  is  a  hard 
language  to  pronounce,  spell,  or  write. 
This  paragraph  from  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  may  interest  our  anxious  cor- 
respondents: 


"In  the  Interesting  argrument  about 
the  correct  pronounclation  of  English, 
the  question  of  the  stressed  syllable  has 
been  overlooked.  Yet  there  is  in  this 
respect  greater  difference  among  the 
authorities  ard  greater  Inconsistency 
among  individual  speakers  than  in  any 
other.  Most  of  us  pronounce  'remon- 
strate' with  one  stress,  and  "demon- 
strate' with  another.  Few,  like  Glad- 
stone, make  both  these  and  'illustrate 
bear  the  penultimate  accent,  while  th? 
dictionaries  make  the  stress  penultimuie 
in  the  first  and  optional  In  the  other 
two.  What  is  the  correct  way  of  stress- 
ing 'miscellany,'  'quandary'  and  'vaga- 
ry'? Is  it  right  to  throw  the  accent  one 
syllable  furtlier  back  In  'medicament 
and  'promissory,'  than  in  'predicament' 
and  'possessory'?  And,  If  not,  why 
notr' 


We  take  refuge  behind  Thomaa  R. 
Lounsbury: 

"If  you  say  'dem-onstrate' 
why  do  you  not  say  'rem-onstratte'?  .  .  . 
Weil,  the  latter  word  will  not  have  Its 
back  broken  if  people  should  choose  so 
to  pronounce  it  ...  To  tho  question 
Itself  there  is  but  one  answer.  The  users 
of  speech  do  not  say  'rem-onstrate'  for 
the  reason  that  Lhey  have  never  had  a 
disposition  to  do  so." 


We  remember  the  late  Dr.  Francis 
Harris,  medical  Inspector,  saying  that 
he  pronounced  "paresis"  deliberattely 
with  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable, 
for  If  he  pronounced  the  word  correctly 
his  patients  and  many  of  his  friends 
would  think  him  ignorant. 


INSIDE  INFORMATION 

(EYom  tbe  Ldke  County  Times.  Hammond. 
Ind.i 

LOST — Bteck  and  white  fox  terrier, 
contains  papers  of  value  to  owner  only. 
Reward,  return  to  American  Tinist  and 
Savings  Bank,  Hammond. 


AGAIN  TO  EUPHBMIA 

Wives  and  daughters  all  remind  us. 
We  must  make  our  liltle  pile ; 

And  departing  leave  behind  us, 
Dough  for  them  to  live  in  style. 

NE9. 

DEAR,  DEAD  DAYS  BEYOND  RECALL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

FVancig  Xavier  Zacher  was  a  German 
beer  saloon  keeper  on  Heed  Btreet,  Mil- 
waukee, In  the  '70's.  The  brewers  pro- 
vided all  such  saloons  with  swinging 
signs  showing  fat  Gambrlfius  astride  a 
keg  of  beer  and  clutching  in  his  right 
hand  a  huge  schooner  of  frothing  lager, 
a  deadly  lure  on  hot  days.  BVancls 
Xavier  weighed  300  pounds  and  resem^ 
bled  Gambrinus. 

Besides  being  bibulous,  Francis  was  a 
mighty  thinker;  seated  in  his  arm  chair, 
he  held  forth  all  day  and  far  into  the 
night,  like  an  aincient  Greek  philosopher. 
As  the  night  wore  on  Francis  fought 
back  sleep  as  long  as  even  one  student 
remained  to  drink  and  learn.  When  it 
seemed  Impossible  to  keep  the  eyelids 
open  longer,  Francis  broke  matches  and 
fitted  them  under  the  eyebrow  and 
resting  on  the  cheek  bone  much  as  an 
eyeglass  Is  fixed,  making  it  Impossible 
for  his  eyes  to  close.  And  he  could  hold 
the  floor  until  the  last  gTiest  departed. 

Ah,.  Milwaukee!  There  was  the  place 
to  live.  Many  saloons  sold  two  glasses 
of  beer  for  a  nickel  (known  as  "two  for 

^ve"),  and  we  remember  a  resort  ea 
Third  street  selling  "three  for  five,"  and 
three  giant  glasses  of  bubbling  bear 
were  painted  on  the  side  of  the  hous^, 
followed  by  the  woi;da  "for  five,"  vislbls 
two  squares  away.  Ahd  inside  wa« 
spread  a  tempting  free  luncheon  of 
"cold  off-cuttings."  aromat.c  cheeses, 
pickled  schweln-beine,  sauer-kraut  and 
practloaljy  a)l  ^ther  conceivable  delica- 
tessen. 


A  WAIL  IN  THE  DARK 
Heartsick — Homesick — Hopeless,  tbla  !■ 
me, 

Slight  hours  dull  work  of  ty7«wrlter  txA 
pen. 

Cheap  dinner  In  some  tawdry,  smeUy 

1  place. 

Then  tumlna;  "home" — a  dingy  reom— 

I  alone; 

Love — Romance — and  Adventure,  whers 

are  they? 

Gleaned  from  a  book  or  movls  second^ 

hand. 

Tet  I  am  young,  have  dreams  and  fan- 
cles  still; 

Is  this  Life?    this  all? — these  empty, 

soul-starved  days? 
What  difference  then  If  some  day  I-~ 

give  up?  crNDERBLLA  n. 

"PAINISTS"  ARE  WITH  US  EVERV 
DAY 

On  page  two.  section  five,  of  the 
Transcript  of  Nov.  18,  I  read  the  foU 

lowing: 

"Creative  Technique.  For  Arttita  ta 
General  and  Palnists  in  Particular.  By 
George  Woodhouse,  New  York:  B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co." 

Do  you  Funpofe  this  refers  to  the  11th 
episode  In  Salnt-Saens's,  "Camaval  det 
Animaux  "  played  here  recently  at  a 
Symphony  concert?  BACK  BBY. 


PROTECTING  THE  DEAD 

(Notice  In  th*  Barry  Adaste.   Barry.  Itl.) 

We  make  no  charge  for  obituaries  of 
moders(te  length,  provided  no  poetry  la 
attiched  to  same. 

Obituary  poetry,  regular  local  rate. 

PENHOLDERS   FOR  THE  TIMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  one  of  yonr 
contributors    hone.-^t    enough   to  admit 
he  prefers  ah  old-fashioned  pen.  Do 
you  rrmember  the  queer  glass  pens,  so 
I  popular   In   freight   offices  before  the 
'  advent  of  billing  machines?    By  means 
j  of  the  glass  point  a  bill  clerk  could 
I  make  several  copies  of  waybills  at  one 
time,  each  as  legible  as  the  proverbial 
"writing  on  the  wall." 
i    If  your  correspondent  wants  a  fonn- 
!  tain  pen  of  one  pint  capacity  he  may 
purchase    at   any    of    the  ultra-smart 
shops  a  neat  article  made  of  leather, 
resembling  a  cigar  case,   which  holda 
four  glass  cylinders,   each  containlns 
enough  for  one  hooker. 
Boston.    WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 
What's  become  of  the  wandering  sell- 
er of  pens,  who  lisped  on  street  corners 
these  line^: 

"Search  the  world  over  wherever 
you  pleasa, 
You'n  never  find  such  pens  as  these"T 

Does  Mr.  Robinson  know  Thoma* 
Hood's  ode  to  Perry,  the  Inventor  of 
the  patent  Perryan  Fen?  Hood  speak* 
[of  the  time  when  each  man  out  hla 
jqulU: 

To  try  In  any  common  Inkstands,  then. 
With  all  their  miscellaneous  stocks^, 

To  find  a  decent  pen. 
Was  like  a  dip  into  a  lucky  box: 

You  drew — and  feqt  one  very  curly, 
And  split  like  endive  In  some  hurly-^ 
burly; 

The  next  unslit,  and  square  at  end,  a 
spade; 

The   third,  incipient  pop- gun,  not  yet 
made; 

The  fourth  a  broom;  the  fifth  of  n« 

avail, 

Turned  upwards,  like  a  rabbit's  tailt 
And  last,  not  least,  by  way  of  a  relief, 
A  stump  that  Master  Richard,  James  or 
1  John 

Had  tried  his  candle -cookery  upon, 
Making  "roast- beef !" 

Perhaps  In  some  village  lawyer's  of- 
fice there  are  still  to  be  found  quiU« 
pens  and  a  sand-box. — Ed. 


Mme.  Sorel  and  her  company  will  be- 
gin their  engagement  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  tomorrow  night  with  a 
performance  of  Emlle  Angler's 
"L'Aventuriere."  It  Is  an  old  play, 
jrioduced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
rlaue.  Paris,  March  23,  1848.  The  cutties 
•T  thH  time  were  either  moderately  en- 
thu.siastlc  or  indifferent.  Ona  or  two, 
Julf>s  Janin.  for  example,  were  severe. 
Janin  called  the  play  a  banal  comedy, 
olii-fashioned,  written  In  witty  verse, 
but  the  five  acts  were^cta  of  |iassion 
without  the  flush  of  spring;  blustering 
passages;  a  young  man  whom  his  father 
does  not  recognize;  a  courtesan  struck 
with  a  sudden  love  for  a  man  who 
despises  her — 'It's  enough  to  make  me 
perish  from  boredom,  weariness  and 
despair."  Barbey  d'EurevlUy  said  that 
Augier's  verse  had  all  the  faults  of 
j.rcse;  "his  lines  are  worse .  than  the 
worst." 

George  Sand,  on  the  contrary,  praised 
the  drawing  of  character;  the  senti- 
ments expressed  were  more  engrossing 
because  the  resultant  actions  were  not 
alstracting. 

Theophlie  Gautier  praised  the  dram- 
atist's forcible  style,  but  found  some  of 


the  lines  unrhythmical.  To  (;autler  the 
subject  was  very  simple,  if  one  con- 
sidered the  events;  a  vast  subject  If  one 
considered  the  ideas.  The  story  Is  In- 
df-ed  simple. 

Mucarade,  gray  haired,  is  seized  with 
a  passion  for  the  adventuress  Clorlnde. 
He  thinks  himself  loved  for  himself, 
tliough  he  answers  physically  Hamlet's 
dcsf-riptlon  of  old  men.  Clorlnde  aa- 
Burfs  him  that  no  sensible  woman 
■would  prefer  younger  men.  Mucarade  s 
daughter  and  his  nephew  Horace  beg 
hnu  to  leave  Clorlnde;  but  he,  mulish 
and  Infatuated,  wishes  to  wed  h".  It 
not  wholly  a  question  of  money  with 
I  her;  she  wishes  to  be  respected,  she 
would  like  to  take  her  place  among 
proud  matrons  who  look  down  on  her. 

She  is  accompanied  by  a  swaggering 
fellow,  her  brother,  Don  Annlbal,  who 
'  liiughs  at  Clorlnde'8  ideas  and  does  not 
believe  In  her  sincerity.  A  certain 
Kabrlce,  the  prodigal  son  of  Mucarade, 
returns  home,  jaded,  without  Illusions. 
He  Is  scarcely  recognized  by  his  sister, 
row  a  charming  young  girl.  He  left 
Horace  a  youngster,  now  he  is  a  lover, 
rr-he  three  form  a  band  against  Clorlnde. 
Fabrice  does  not  allow  his  father  to 
know  him;  he  Is  changed  In  hair,  eyes, 
voice.  His  hatred  of  courtesans  by 
reason  of  his  free  life  Is  Intense.  He 
presents  himself  as  a  guest,  a  German 
prinoe  who  wishes  to  ^nake  a  romantic 
n'arriage.  Annlbal  thinks  that  here  is. 
a  better  match  for  Clorinde.  Fabnce 
makes  hot  love  to  Clorlnde,  and  is  sur- 
i  prised  on  his  knees  by  Mpcarade, 
vhose  confidence  in  Oorinde  is  not 
shaken.  He  wishes  to  fight  Fabrlcc. 
who  is  thus  forced  to  give  his  real 
i^ame.  Even  then  Mucarade  is  bent  on 
wedding  the  courtesan. 

Fabrice  then  speaks  bitter  words 
to  the  adventuress,  rails  at  her  until 
she  feels  true  love  for  him.  So  she  do- 
t°rmlnes  to  leave  the  house  she  has 
nut  in  confusion.  Annlbal  will  have 
none  of  it.  He  would  miss  the  kitchen 
and  the  wine  cellar  of  his  host.  He 
challenges  Fabrice.  To  frighten  him 
he  boasts  of  his  deadly  thrust.  the 
botte  of  Matapan."  "It  is  I  who  killed 
Matapan,"  answers  Fabrice.  This  is 
enough  for  Annlbal.  The  couple  leave. 
Clorlnde  saying  farewell,  shows  such 
love  for  Fabrice  that  for  a  moment  he 
is  shaken.  He  recovers  himself,  puts 
the  hand  of  his  sister  in  the  hand  of 
Horace,  and  says  to  Mucarade:  '_We 
yhall  be  the  old  ones  of  the  family." 


fcxpre.-JH^-d.  Theie  are  excellent  and 
lirllllant  roles  that  tempt  young  com- 
edians to  play  Annibal,  Fabrice  and 
Celle.  The  role  of  Clorlnde  has  tempt- 
ed great  actresses  as  we  have  seen. 


Tliere  Is  a  curious  passage  in  the 
.lournal  of  Edmond  Got  about  this  play. 
He  was  greatly  vexed— but  let  »im  tell 
the  story.  Writing  the  day  after  the 
first  performance,  he  said  that  Augier 
had  read  "L'Aventuriere"  to  him  and 
been  praised.  Got  suggested  some 
modifications  in  the  role  of  Annlbal, 
which  Augier  told  him  was  written  with  / 
a  view  to  Got  playing  It.  / 

"Now,  after  many  pretexts,  many 
false  confidences,  intrigues  of  the 
harem,  etc..  It  is  Regnler  who  rehearsed 
the  role  and  played  It  yesterday — ex- 
ceedingly well.  I,  apparently  Indiffer- 
ent, was  in  the  audience,  but  \  had  to 
submit  to  this  great,  heart-breaking  in- 
justice. The  cast  was  chosen  >  without 
regard  to  good  sense,  and  as  the  pres- 
,iit  does  docs  not  favor  success  the 
Kuocess  of  the  piece  was  slight,  and  I 
■idmit  that  a  bitter  satisfaction  was 
behind  my  applause.  For  there  is  a 
real  and  fresh  poetic  talent  in  this  play, 
and  'L'Aventuriere'  will  sur\ive.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  day  I  shall  play 
the  part.  It  was  so  well  made  for  me! 
The  Important  thing  today  is  to  swal- 
low this  toad  in  silence,  even  with  a 
smile  that  does  not  seem  too  forced. 
But  one's  friends!  One's  friends!  •Amicus 
Plato,  sed  magls  amtca — utilltas.'  " 

Got  was  right.  The  comedy  has  never 
quitted  the  Parisian  theatres  for  a  long 
time.  In  1848  it  was  In  five  acts;  in 
1860  it  was  revised  and  cut  down  to 
four  acts.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Sophie 
Croizette.  Mme.  Hading,  Mme.  Marsy, 
.Mme.  Amould-Plessls,  Mme.  Brandes, 
Tiot  to  mention  others,  played  Clorinde 
before  Mme.  Sorel  essayed  the  task  at 
tne  Comedie  Francaise  on  Nov.  13,  1910. 
Adolphe  Brisson  then  took  the  occasion 
lo  inquire  into  the  "psychology"  of  the 
I  role  of  Clorinde.  He  described  the  role 
j  as  rich  in  nuances,  containing  nearly 
i  everything  that  should  be  expressed, 
coquetry,  pride.  duplicity,  passion 
feigned  and  sincere,  violence,  gentle 
resignation,  boldness  and  humility. 

As  for  the  comedy  itself,  he  regarded 
It  as  a  protest  against  theories  of  life 
which  were  then  in  fashion  or  rather 
just  going  out  of  fashion;  against  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  expiring  ro- 
manticism; against  Individualism,  the 
legitimacy  of  crimes  of  passions;  against 
li.  apotheosis  of  the  courtesan.  Augier 
opposed  his  "L'Aventuriere"  to  Hugo's 
-Marion  de  Lornie.  It  was  the  defence, 
or  rather  the  glorification  of  the  fami- 
ly. Even  if  the  courtesan  should  re- 
l  ent.  he  would  proscribe  her.  His  treat- 
ment of  her  was  so  harsh  that  it  was 
almost  repulsive,  as  shown  in  the  ti- 
rade of  Fabrice.  Even  Celie,  the  gentle 
Celie.  was  rude  in  the  attack. 

No  wonder  that  the  play  lives  by  the 
characters,  the  simplicity  and  truthful- 
I  uess  of  opinions  warmly  and  gracefully 


"LE  DUEL" 

Henri  Lavfedan's  "Duel",  a  play  in 
three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Conv- 
edie  Francaise  on  April  17.  1905.  L'Abbc 
Daniel,  Le  Bargy;  Mgr.  de  Bolene.  Paul 
Alounet;  Dr.  Morey,  Raphael  Duflos;  La 
Duchesse  de  Chailles,  Mile.  Bartet. 

D».  Morey,  a  distinguished  alienist,  a 
free-thinker,  has  a  retreat  for  victims 
of  the  morphine  habit,  among  them  the 
Duke  de  Chailles.  (He  does  not  appear 
on  the  a.age.)  The  ducness  visiting 
the  retreat.  Is  drawn  towards  the  doc- 
tor. He  has  a  brother,  who,  weary  of 
pleasure,  turned  priest.  The  abbe  wishes 
his  brother  to  be  the  physician  for  a 
children's  hospital,  under  the  auspices 
..f  a  Catholic  society.  The  doctor  re- 
',  .ses.  He  does  not  wish  that  the  sick 
find  by  him  should  attribute  their 
•  r.-  to  God.  The  brothers  fall  into  .a 
•efited  di-scussion.  The  priest  says: 
"What  if  T  should  tell  you  that  for  two 
months  I  nave  prevented  an  unfor- 
;unate  woman  from  confessing  to  a 
man  her  love  and  thus  committing 
adultery?"  ".She  would  go  towards 
love  In  spite  of  you." 

Now  the  duchess  does  not  know  that 
the  doctor  and  the  priest  are  brothers, 
•he  promises  the  doctor  «  readeavou^ 

]  but  before  going,  troubled  in  her  mind, 
she  consults  the  abbe,  who  is  thus 
obliged  to  defend  her  against  his 
brother.  The  doctor  enters  suddenly  and 
would  snatch  her  from  the  church.  He 
j  even  accuses  the  woman  of  being  In 
love  with  the  priest,  his  brother,  for 
being  culpably  drawn  towards  her. 
'  In  the  last  act  the  abbe  visits  his 
friend.  Mgr.  de  Bolene,  a  holy  man. 
bishop  who  was  almost  slain  In  China. 
The  abbe  confesses  his  trouble;  he  Isi 
almost  persuaded  to  unfrock  himself. 
Bolene  comforts  him  and  will  take  him 
to  China,  but  he  insists  that  the  priest 
should  see  the  duchess,  and  Instead  of 
encouraging  her  to  enter  a  convent — she 
had  annonuced  her  intention  of  doing 
this — now  that  she  is  a  widow,  she 
should  wed  the  doctor.  This  the  abbe 
I  does.  "The  ten  little  fingers  of  a  child 
are  the  beads  that  she  should  hence- 
forth kiss."  Thus  are  the  brothers  rec- 
onciled. 

Louis  N.  Parker's  version  In  English 
of  this  remarkable  play  was  produced 
by  Charles  Frohman  at  the  Hudson  The- 
atre. New  York,  on  Feb.  12,  1906.  when 
Otis  Skinner  played  the  Abbe:  Eben 
Plympton,  Bolene;  Guy  Standing,  Dr. 
Morey,  and  Pay  Davis,  the  Duchess. 

In  Paris  there  was  strong  objection-to 
the  happy  ending. 


A  LIFE  OF  NIKISCH 

I       (H.  C.  Colles  m  the  T^ondon  "Hmes) 
A  book  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
work  of  Arthur  Nlklsch  has  reached  me 
from  the  publishers  (Ed.  Bote  and  G. 
Bock,  Berlin).    It  contains  essays  by  a 
',  variety  of  writers.    About  half  the  vol- 
ume   consists   of   a    "Life"    in  which 
Nikisch's  career  Is  traced  in  detail  by 
Prof   Ferdinand  Pfohl;  this  is  followed 
bv  an  essay  on  "Arthur  Nlklsch— Der 
I  Dirigent,"  by  Heinrich  Chevalley,  and 
i  various  personal  appreciations  are  add- 
ed   till  at  last  Alexander  Moszkowski 
bursts  into  poetry  of  this  quality— 
In  NikiscSh'  Kunst  zeipt  nns  jedweder  Ton: 
Der  Stab  1st  Nichts  und  .tiles  die  Person. 
The  Germans  are  good  at  this  sort  of 
thing     If  they  want  to  praise  a  famous 
man   there  is  nothing  half-hearted  in 
the  method.  These  writers  do  not  think, 
las  we  are  so  apt  to  do.  that  the  subject 
I  may  be  presented  In  its  strongest  light 
by  distinguishing  between  that  In  which 
the   artist  was   supreme   and  that  in 
which  he  was  less  than  supreme.  Nor, 
starting  with  the  conviction  that  Nlk- 
lsch was  supreme   In  aU  he  touched, 
have  they  any  difficulty  in  making  a 
book  about  it.     Words,  and  yet  more 
words  flow  from  every  pen,  rhapsodiz- 
ing on  the  exalted  theme.    One  envies 
the  power.    Those  of  us  who  spend  our 
days  listening  to  music  and  writing  im- 
pressions of  it  for  others  to  read,  know 
that  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  comes 
when    one    has    heard   a  performance 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
"perfect."    There  is  then  nothing  to  be 
said  unless  one  adopts  the  course  at- 
tributed to  a  certain  newspaper  writer 
of  the  last  generation  of  making  a  list 
of  complimentary  adjectives  at  the  head 
of  the  paper  and  ticking  them  off  as 
they  become  incorporated  in  the  texL 
The  situation  occurs  rarely;  one  may 
remember  two  or  three  instances  In  the 
course  of  years  when  one  has  left  the 
concert  hall  feeling  that  one  has  heard 
the  performance  of  a  great  work  which 
was  inevitably  right  from  first  to  last, 
and  when  that  happens  the  first  instinct 
is   not   to   spoil   it   by   vapid  phrase- 
making. 

1  do  not  mention  this  book  in  order 
to  discuss  how  many  of  these  moments 
are  connected  with  memories  of  Arthur 
Nikisch.    But  another  point  annearp  in- 
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culentally  in  lis  pages,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty,  almost  the  impossibility,  ot 
saving  what  it  is  that  a  conductor  really 
does.    The  art  of  the  conductor  is  often 

r  a  little  suspect,  particularly  In  this 
,  country,  where  we  are  used  to  hearing 
reasonably  adequate  performances  with 
next  to  no  conducting  at  all.  A  story 
was  told  me  the  other  day  of  a  com- 
poser who.  after  directing  a  first  per- 
formance of  his  own  work,  said  to  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  "Thanks  very 
much;  I  followed  you  all  the  time;  It 
was  a  jolly  good  performance."  At  a 
recent  jierformance  of  a  choral  work  I 
distinctly  snw  the  conductor,  who  was 
not  very  used  to  the  disposition  of  the 
choir,  look  to  the  sopranos  for  a  con- 
tralto  lead  and  to  the  tenors  for  a^bass 
one.  If  an  organist  pulls  out  the  tuba 
in  mistake  for  the  stopped-dlapason  wo 
'-.now  what  happens,  but  here  the  con- 
luctor  pulled  out  wrong  stops  and  the 
Ight  stops  spoke.  Clearly  a  conductor 
las  more  latitude  than  other  execu- 
anta  have  to  leave  undone  those  things 
vhlch  he  ought  to  have  done  and  to  do 
hose  things  which  he  ought  not  to  do 
without  reaping  ill  consequences.  He  is 
less  at  the  mercy  of  mechanism  than 
others  are.  Conversely,  his  mechanism, 
such  as  it  is.  will  avail  hiin  compara- 
tively little,  however  well  he  may  use 
it.  We  have  all  known  conductors  who 
appear  to  do  all  they  should  do.  who 
are  painstaking  teachers  and  prepare 
everything  most  carefully  at  rehearsal, 
and  yet  never  succeed  In  getting  any 
noteworthy  result  In  performance. 

Mr.  Adrian  Boult.  in  a  paper  which 
he  contributed  to  Music  and  Letters  in 
the  spring,  made  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  Niklsch's  method  was  the  very 
opposite  of  this.  Mr.  Boult  compared 
the  rehearsals  and  the  concerts  of  the 
"Gewandhaus"  to  show  how  Nikisch 
left  work  undone  at  the  former  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  oould  and  would 
be  done  In  the  performance.  A  remark 
of  Nikisch  himself,  one  of  the  few  per- 
sonal touches  In  this  volume,  supports 
the  Idea.  He  said  (roughly  translated) :  , 
I  ao  not  primarily  seek  technical  ends.  I 
[f  one  of  my  colleagues  should  ask  nue  al- 
ter »  concert  how  I  got  this  or  that 
Special  effect  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
answer  him.  .  .  .  I  follow  throuBh- 
out  no  hard  and  fast  rules  of  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Any  musical  artist  might  use  these 
words,  but  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
plays  on  an  instrument  or  sings  we 
understand  them  the  more  easily  be- 
cause it  is  his  own  physical  faculties 
which  he  subjects  to  what  is  called 
"the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  The 
conductor  works  on  the  faculties  of 
other  people."  As  Nikisch  again  says: 
•Teople  ask  me  how  I  Impart  my  feel- 
ing (Fuehlen)  to  my  musicians;  I  do 
it  simply,  without  knowing  how."  How- 
ever unconscious  the  technique  of  the 
great  singer  or  player  may  have  be- 
come. It  has  been  at  some  time  thor- 
oughly studied  and  Is  capable  of 
aiialvsia.  The  conductor's  technique  of 
communication  has  never  been  thor- 
oughly studied  either  by  himself  or  any- 
one else.  It  is  neither  physiological  nor 
'  mechanical.  but  psychological.  The 
players  are  generally  as  powerless  as 
the  hearers  to  describe  it.  Though  they 
may  be  cynical  about  the  conductors 
who  as  the  drill  sergeant  would  put 
it  merely  "go  through  the  motions." 
know  the  real  thing  when  they 
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I  meet  it.  as  they  certainly  met  it  In 
I  Nikisch. 

A  MALE  POLLY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Telegra-ph: 

Sir—The    Hammersmith    revival  of 
-The  Beggar-s  Opera''  has  produced  a 
plentiful   "crop"   of  new  volumes  ana 
articles  in  magazines  and  other^periodl- 
,1  publication.s  dealing  with  the  mh  , 
nturv  work.     But   the  authors  and, 
mpilers  in  their  researches  for  m^- 
rrlal  have  overlooked  a  lanientable  In- 
;,1ent  in  connection  with  the  first  ap- 
nf-arance  of  a  male  actor  of  the  part  of 
he  heroine.  Polly.     The  obituary  no- 
ees   of   the    "Gentleman's    Magazme  j 
'.\pril  19,  1782)  contain  the  following,  i 

■■Mrs.  Fltzherbert.  relict  of  the  l^te  ^^'^^ 
Mr    F..  of  Northamptonshire -On  the 

Wednesday  evening 

this  lady  went  to  ^^'^  J^^^Z^^^^o  l^e 
in  company  .-i^l-^^T^^J'^i'"  Bannister 
•The  Beggar's  Opera.  <.harac- 

Tef  of%aX^'whoTe  'audfeU'  were 
rrolTnllTan  uproar _ of  laughte^  un- 
fortunately the  actors  wh  ms.<^l  ^ap 

S^rtTshe'^c^uM    -t  -press 

iV^rthrenrr^usn^pres:^^^^^^ 

Ind  before  th.  r'=°"^hf  trettr°e  Mrs' 

rn^'^^rar^3H3n«^" 

.be  «r'^«'^;;;j,oRBW  DE  TEBNANT. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNT>AY — SNmphony  hall.  3 .30  P.  M. 
Jaacha    Helfetz.    vlollnUt.      See  apecmJ 

""m^'Tames  Theatre:  3:80  P.  M-.^PfO- 
ples  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer.    conductor.      See    special  notice. 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Roosevelt 
Newiboys'  ABSOClatlon  concert.  She  spe- 
cial notice. 

MONDAY— Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M..  Caara 
L*rMn,  pianist.  Scarlatti,  Cats  Fugue. 
Gluck-Spambatl.  Aria.  Viezt,  Etude.  D 
flat  (un  Sospiro);  Chopin.  Fantalsle.  F 
minor  op.  *U,  I>ohnanyi,  Rhapsody,  t 
sharp "nilnor;  Cubana  and  Andaluza.  a« 
Ffclla  Orlffea.  The  White  Peacock; 
Rachmanlnov,  Polka  (on  «.  theme  by 
Vf.  R.) 

TUEJSEAT — Stelnert  halU  8r30  P.  M..  Alex- 
ander Ohlgrlnsky,  pianist.  Handel  Ajr 
and  Variations  (''Harmonious  Bla<:k- 
mnlth");  ScarOatU-TausslK.  Pastorale  and 
Caprlccio;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  27, 
No.  2  ("Moonlight");  Paderewskl.  Vari- 
ations and  Pugue.  op.  11;  RachmaiUnov, 
PollchJnelle,  op.  3,  No.  i:  Glazounov.  Ga- 
votte No.  1.  D  minor;  Lladov.  Ma:iurka, 
op.  88;  Liszt.  Campanella. 

WBDNBSDAT — Symphony  hall.  2:80  P.  M. 
Igna^e  Paderewald,  pianist.  See  special 
notice. 

FRIDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:115  P.  M.  Joseph 
Lautner.  tenor.  Balaklrev,  Prelude; 
Tchaikovsky,  Pendant  le  Bel;  Arensky, 
Autumn;  Rachmanlnov,  Songs  of  Grusla; 
Lialo,  Marine;  Hahn,  La  Baxoheta;  Pal- 
a.dtlho.  Psycihe;  Szulc.  J'atf  peur  d'un. 
BalTOr;  Debussy.  Cea  Airs  Joyeux,"  from 
"L'Bnfant  Prodlgue";  Schumann,  Wld- 
mung  and  Die  Lotu.s-Blume ;  Wolf,  \er. 
borgenhelt;  Schubert,  Wohln:  Strauss, 
AiUerseelen;  Dickey,  Shadows;  Cyril 
Scott.  Serenade;  Bax,  a  Christmas  Carol. 
Mrs.  Dudley  FitU.  accompanist. 
SATURDAY — Jordan  haJl.  3  P.  M.  Ernest 
Hutcheson'i  third  piano  re<rtt«I.  Muslo 
by  Schumann.  As  the  opening  number 
of  this  program  will  be  "Krelslerlana," 
played,  without  pause,  the  audience  Is 
re<iue«t«d  to  be  punctual.  No  one  will 
b«  admltte<l  during  the  perfonnajioe  of 
this  piece. 

j  j  Boston  Symphony  Program 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  program  of  the  conceil^  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mon- 
tefinc,  conductor.  In  Symphony  hall  last 
night,  was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Sym- 
phony No.  9  (first  thre«  movements); 
Mozart,  Arias:  "Deh  vie  ni"  frotn  ■1* 
'Nozze  di  Figaro"  and  "Martern  aller 
Arten"  from  "Bie  EJntfuehrting  aus 
dem  Seran"  (Frieda  Hempel) ;  Honegger. 
"Horatius  Triumphant"  (first  time  in 
America.):  Brahms,  Academic  Festival. 

Of  la-pe  there  has  been  a  curtons  ten- 
dency in  some  quarters  to  underrate 
this  symphony.  The  finale  in  spite  of  a 
few  sublime  pages  is  called  barbarous 
by  reason  of  its  exactions  on  solo  sing- 
ers and  chorus.  The  other  movements 
have  not  escaped  adverse  criticism,  al- 
though the  Scherzo  is  recognized  as, 
on  the  whole,  worthy  of  enthusiastic 
admiration.  In  the  Adagio,  even  the 
lovely  and  haunting  second  theme,  is 
dismissed  as  "incongmous."  Would  . 
that  there  weira  more  incongruities  of  | 
this  nature!  j 

Thus  the  pendulum  swings.  One 
decade  this  symphony  is  the  greatest  | 
achievement  in  music,  a  work  of  plen-  j 
ary  inspiration.  In  another  decade  It 
la  amorphous,  with  a  finale  that  has  no 
possible  relation  to  what  precedes,  so 
difficult  of  performance  that  perfection 
is  impossible,  nor  la  the  labor  worth  the 
straining  and  the  pains. 

■We  do  not  find  the  perforaaane*  of  th» 
syiiaphony  without  th«  finale  saerl- 
legioua.  Better  this,  than  to  see  the 
straining  throats  and  btilging  eyes  of 
the  singers  and  to  hear  t.heir  nlulation-s. 
Mr.  Monteux  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
i  most  eloquent  interpretation,  one  that 
!  would  have  convinced  even  the  most  ir- 
1  reverent  of  the  younger  school  that  this 
symphony  for  its  expression  of  doubt 
and  foreboding;  its  sinister  hints  and 
dramatic  outbursts;  its  titanic  rage; 
Its  wild  revery  interrupted  for  a  time 
by  pastoral  pipings:  its  sustained,  in- 
effable song  that  only  Beethoven  conld 
have  written,  stands  alone  and  un- 
approachable. 

Honegger  wrote  hia  "HoraOus"  as  a 
ballad,  with  stage  setting,  costumes 
and  pantomimic  action.  Whether  this 
ballet  was  performed,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  l»arn;  probably  not;  for  the 
performances  of  the  music  recorded 
were  in  concert  haUs.  (The  first  at  (Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  in  the  fan  of  1921.) 
Honegger  took  for  his  subject  the  Bo- 
man  legend  of  the  three  HoratU  and  the 
three  Curiatii:  how  Horatius  having 
slain  the  three  Albans  found  hts  sister  j 
(Camilla  bewailing  the  fate  of  the  Chi- 
rlatius  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
whereupon  he  killed  her;  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day.  The  subject  has  interested 
operatic  composers-^from  1720  to  1830— 
aiid  there  have  been  ballets.  Many  of 
the  librettos  were  based  on  Ck)meme's 
tragedy. 

As   Honegger  te  one   of  "the  Six 

(now  "Five'),  to  the  conservative, 
especially  to  those  who  are  loath  to 
welcome  any  contemporaneous  music 
unless  it  is  academically  dull  or  con- 
ventionally sentimental,  he  must  there- 
fore be  a  terrible  fellow,  an  Anarch,  If 
not  a  son  of  BeliaL  The  combat^be- 
tween  the  champions  of  tlae  Romans 
and  the  Albans  was  not  &  milk-and- 


water^ affair.  Honegger,  pondenng  the 
legend,  evidently  took  for  bit  motto: 
•Treat  "em  rough."  Even  If  one  does 
not  like  this  music  It  is  not  neceasary 
to  call  the  composer  a  pos«ttr.  S/t  to 
terribly    in  earnest. 

This  "Horatius"  is  first  of  all,  mnsle 
for  the  theatre,  nevertheless  It  does  not 
lose  wholly  by  transference  to  the  con- 
cert hall.    There  are  connected  episodes 
which  correspond  to  the  action;  C^amllla  | 
•and  her  betrothed;  entrance  of  the  com- 
batants,   the   crowd,    the   combat,    the  ; 
triumph  of  Horatius;  then  the  wail  of 
C:iamilla  and  her  murder.  Honegger  had 
a  definite  plan;  he  carried  it  out  with 
no  hesitation.    There  is  nothing  tenta- 
tive, nothing  experiroentaL    His  battle 
^nnsic     is    free    from  commonplactts, 
while   it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
keener  expression  of  anguish  and  dread 
than    the    fSrst    pages    describing  the 
parting  of  the  hjvers.    An  unusually  in- 
teresting work,  even  when  it  Is  taken 
from  its  home,  the  theatre.    An  auda- 
■  ciotis   work   that   to   some   will  seem 
I  chaotic  and  cacophonous,  but  we  can- 
:  not  always  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  sweet 
strains  on  reverence  old  formulas.  Bet- 
ter  shrieking    dissonances   when  they 
( tell  a  storj'  than  platitudes,  though  they 
be  launched  with  .the  fury  of  a  thunder- 
•  bolt;   or   sluggish  streams   of  musical 
molasses. 

The  florid  air  from  Mozart  s  ^)nt- 
fuehrung"  was  written  to  display  the 
vocal   agility   of   Katherina  C!alvaJieri. 
Mozart  wrote   to   his  father  that  he 
had  sacrificed  a  little  to  her  "nimble 
throat."     It  is  said  ot   her  that  she 
was  an  excellent  musician,  a  woman  of 
fascinating  manners  rather  than  beauti- 
ful   in    face    or    flgure.    Her  throat 
shortened   her   life.   for.   as  the  story 
goes   she  over-exerted  herself  and  was 
obliged  to  leftve  the  stage.     She  died 
eight  years   afterward,   onVy   40  years 
old.     Some  once  applauded  singers  of 
marked  agUity  do  not  leave  the  stage, 
nor  do  they  die  young.    Mme.  Hempel 
had  thus  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
technical  facUity.    How  beauUfully  sho 
sang  the  air  from  "Figaro,"  one  of  the 
loveliest  airs  in  the  operatic  literature' 
Here  was  a  sWning  example  of  what 
"hel  canto"  may  mean:  Exquisite  tonal 
quality,  a  firm  control  of  breatli,  sig- 
nificant   phrasing,    the    emotional  ex- 
pression that  Is  an  irresistible  appeal. 
•The  last  phases  of  the  preecdlns  reci- 
tative sung  as    Mme.     Hampel  sang 
them  prove  that  the  pure  art  of  song 
is  not  lost;  that  piere  are  still  singers 
worthy  of  Mozart's  airs.  ^    ^  a 

The  fact  that  Brahms  did  not  attend 
any  university  probably  inspired  h'nj  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  university  Ufe, 
I  as  voiced  in  his  overture. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  this  week. 
The  program  of  Dec.  8  and  9  wiU  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  Cesar 
Franck  (bom  Dec  10,  1822).  Symphony. 
1  symphonic  poem,  "I>es  iSoUdes.  and 
the  symphonic  poem,  "The  Wild  Hunts- 
,men."  Mme.  SamarofE  will  play  Schu- 
mann's concerta 


I  have  experienced  that  It  la  trut 
rloclr;ne.  In  recent  years  I  have  n- 
relved  constantly  repeated  mental  Im- 
pressions of  the  manners,  customs  and 
vocabulary  of  the  yoiHiger  members  of 
our  soolety  now  so  successfully  democ- 
ratized in  Its  new  freedom  that  when  tht 
best  Is  not  already  like  the  worst  It  Is 
■loinr  Its  damnedest  to  become  so.  Last 
evening  I  read  In  careless  succession  two 
stories  In  a  current  magazine,  written  In 
that  vocabulary,  in  large  part  of  such 
voung  persons  wholly.  C-<me  not  one 
flash,  but  two.  Flash!  Flash!  Like  that. 
Combustion.  A  poem.  1  enclose  It.  An- 
other title  for  It  might  be  "A  Lizard's 
Lament."  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

BOSTON  BLUES 

(For  A»  fhi"  World  Wacsl 
At  the  good  old  Cop'ey-Plaza,  looking 

out  up"n  the  square. 
There's  a  llfle  flapper  waiting  and  I 

wish  that  I  were  there; 
For  the   saxophones   are   walling  and 

they're  saying  It  with  Jazz. 
"Come  you  back  to  me.  my  Jazz-boy, 
to  the  eond  old  Conl'v-Plaz." 
To  the  good  old  Copley- Plaz, 
Where  they  play  the  high-brow  Jazz; 
Can't  you  hear  the  bmjos  plunkln'  In 
the  good  o'd  Copley-Plaz7 
To  the  good  old  Copley-Plaz, 
We  will  put  it  on  the  raz. 
And  we'll  dance  till  dawn,  by  thunder, 
At  the  good  old  Copley-Plaz. 

Her  petticoats  were  fluffy  and  I  know 

she  ro'led  her  own. 
And   lier    name    I    will   not  mention. 

thoueh  In  Boston  It's  well  known: 
And  she  pinched  my  cigarette  case  and 

she  hoped  I  d'dn't  mind. 
And   declared   a   fellow-feeVng  always 
made  one  wondrous  kind. 
And  she  thought  there  was  no  sin 
In  my  sympathetic  gin. 
For  she  liked  some  good  hip  liquor 
So  she  wouldn't  feel  all  In. 

We  had  toddled  and  we'd  trotted  with 

her  ch^ek  ag-ilnst  my  cheek. 
While  I  told  her  with  my  heart  beats 

what  there  was  no  need  to  speak. 
And  I  heard  her  whispered  answer  In 

»     the  midst  of  all  the  hum. 
"Oh,  Kulla-lo-lo.  my  Jazz  boy!  Yes,  the 
pettlns;  time  has  coma! 
We  will  do  a  qu'et  sneaJt, 
Where  no  one  wi'l  think  to  seek. 
For  I  know  wh'-re  there's  a  sofa 

That  was  never  known  to  squeak." 
Ship  me  back  again  to  Boston,  where 

the  wind  blows  from  the  east. 
To  the  good  old  Copley-Plaza,  where 

the  swell  Is  like  the  lea.st; 
For  the  saxophones  are  calling  and  it's 

there  that  1  would  be, 
Wr.h  my  lltt'e  fluffy  flapper  while  we 
toddle  knee  to  knee. 

— Abel  Adama. 


^,^1^    Z'f       ^  i  Z  7^ 

-Susie"  writes  to  us.  Inclosing  a 
clipping  from  the  New  J'""''.  ^ 

"Some  dress.  It  must  have  been,  that 
Lady  Mountbatten  wore  at  the  luncheoi^ 
given  to  her  and  Lord  Mountbatten  at 

can  be  relied  upon:  informal 
"Lord  Mountbatten  was  In  lnloj";f' 
dress  and  Lady  Mountbatten  was  at- 
Ured  in  an  afternoon  gown  of  old  hose 
and  wore  her  famous  pearls. 

Sh^  probably  wished  to  make  sofne 
slight  return  'for  the  American  hospl- 
taiuy  80  warmly  praised  by  her  hus- , 

band.  I 

 ■ —  1 

FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

As  the  Worid  wags:  ^^nj,  aeal- 

Iniroduclng  Mr.  B.  factor,  ju 
er,  of  Roxbury.    Mr.  Benjam m  F^^t^r 
A  benefactor  who  pays  the  '"'Jj.P^^^y" 
empty  bottles.  ■  ^  ^..i 

We  also  propose  for  ^^^"^^^^^^^  d. 
sober.  n'-'^'-"^,t^""'^,,'\hat  hfs  n^me 
fndi«t:;^:;rs'^p!^e^^e  Volstead  act, 

PROF,  TOWES  CONFIRMED 
As  the  World  Wags: 

P  of.  Towes.  in  his  del'^^tful  talks  on 
Z  Making  of  a  poem.  use«  the  be^.cnb^ 

bled  manuscript  ""^^f.^e  general 
masterpieces   to   evl^en  ^^^^^ 

propos.t.on  that  poetry    ^         i<;^„y  m 

octoplasmlcally  or  eruy 

us  perfect  form  fom  the  poel  , 

but  that  It  first  ^P^Ytherto  unassociated 
ihe  combination  of  hitherto  u  k 

.stored    up    ""^f^'  some  new 

poet    thrown    together  oy 

ihoufeht  or  l"|P^f^X"'^^|  gas  in  corn- 
Ignition  the  poei  "PO" 
bustion.  Then           ^^o^bu.tlon  with 
product  of         memal  com^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  Inflnlte  capacity  i"  encourag- 
whlch  is  his  genius.    ThU  ^^^^^^^ 

or:r;rommrm^   every  w^  n^a. 

^L":e?:4^r  ira;?rrts°'preii 

stage. 


A  MRS.  "F,  F.  V."  ON  PROHIBITION 

The  BaI:lmore  Sun  gallantly  published 
a  letter  from  "Mrs.  J.  D.  S."  hailing 
from  old  Appomattox  Courthouse,  Va. 

"I'm  from  Virginia  myself,  and  was 
reared  among  the'  F.  F.  Vs.  If  all  the 
so-called  upllfters  would  mind  their 
own  business  and  not  stick  their  noses 
In  every  one  else's  affairs,  this  would 
be  a  wonderful  world  In  which  to  live. 
They  say  'Ddh't  do  as  I  do.  ^but  as  I 
tell  you  ter  do.'  I'd  die  and  sink  to 
•he  lowest  depth  of  purgatory  before 
I'd  let  one  of  them  lead  me  one  step. 
I  know  their  Ilk.  and  verily  again  I  say. 
■To  hell  with  prohibition.'  Us  ruining 
our  beloved  country." 

Strong,  hut  not  unpleasant  language 
fpom  a  Virginian  lady. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  is  a  letter  from  "W.  D.  M.  K.," 
who  appeals  to  history  In  a  fervent 
outburst. 

"Isn't  It  grand  and  glorious  to  class 
America  with  the  following  nations  in 
the  noble  cause  of  prohibition  to  satis- 
fy a  few  cranks  who  lead  the- people  j 
like  a  lot  of  goats  to  satisfy  themselves.  | 
iwohammed  wished  prohibition  on  Tur-  I 
key  In  the  seventh  century',  and  now  look  ; 
at  the  damn  place.    China  tried  it  In  , 
i  the  fourth  century  and  has  been  "hop- 
ping" ever  since.    Russia  had  It  wished 
on  them  In  the  20th  century  and  we've 
got  It  now.    And  I  ask  youl    Ain't  It 
grand?" 

Maryland,  my  Maryland  I 

A  correspondent  in  Skull  Valley,  Ariz., 
sends  a  clipping  from  a  north  Iowa 
newspaper: 

"1  wish  to  state  there  was  an  error 
In  the  amount  of  moonshine  the  of- 
ficers are  reported  to  have  found  on 
the  premises  of  my  son.  Edward  Weber, 
as  he  Informed  me  there  were  only 
about  four  gallons  Instead  of  30,  as  re^ 
ported. — Andrew  Weber." 

OLD  DOC.  BRADY  IS  A  REGULAR 
WATER  SPANIEL.  AS  "L.  R,  R," 
INFORMS  US. 

(William  Brady.  M.  O.,  ID  the  Dei  Molnei, 
la..  Capital) 
The   grime   and    dirt   of  civilization 
must  be  washed  oft.  of  course;  as  often 
as  every  week  for  some  persons. 


HEBE  IS 


ANOTHER  PROBLEM, 
WATSON 

CUBA 
ALBERTO  SANTISO 
Commission 
Merchant 
,  a  representations  for  all  kind  of 
astulTs  anil  I'rovlslong,  handling 
especially  Lard 
Ham,  Bellies  and  Picnics 


HEIFETZ 


*  TestoMay  afternoon  In  Symphony 
'itil  Ptisoha  Helfet*.  with  the  h«lp  of 
lltmuel  Chotzlnoff.  pianist,  gav*  a  vlo- 
tn  recital,  playing  this  program: 

Bonata  In  A  major  (for  violin  and 
')ikno),  Brahma;  6  movement*  from  «th 
Wata  for  violin  alone,  Bach;  Serenade 
(lelanchollflu*.  Tchalkowsky;  VaUe 
Jcherzo,  Tc.halkow8ky->uer;  Medlta- 
llon.  Valse,  Clazounov;  Saltarella.  Wlen- 
lawski;  Nocturno  In  D  major.  Chopin- 
WUhelmJ;    Perpetuura   Mobile,  Pagan- 

'"aU  thanks  are  duo  Mr.  Helfeta  for 
arranging  a  program  unlike  that  of  the 
typical  violin  recital.  Instead  of  the  In- 
escapable concerto— with  an  unfortunat* 
aocompanlst  struggling  to  furnish  a 
background  for  which  the  composer  de- 
manded a  larg«  orchestra,  and.  needs  be, 
making  but  a  jorry  Job  of  it— Mr.  Hel- 
fet*, since  he  had  a  pianist  and  not  an 
orchestra  at  his  disposal,  showed  the 
good  taste  to  play  a  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin.  For  his  Bach  number,  too, 
he  treated  his  audience  with  considera- 
tion, for  if  the  unaccompanied  sonata 
he  chose,  the  stirring  prelude  excepted, 
proves  dull  hearing  to  many  persons 
who  are  neither  violinists  nor  admirers 
of  every  page  Bach  wrote,  at  least  It 
lis  not  the  sadly  over- worked  chaoonne. 

.am  well  as  good  taste  and  kindliness,  It 
iwould  seem  as  though  Mr.  Heifetz  like- 
(wise  showed  good  judgment,  for,  though 
at  present  such  .a  consideration  may  ap- 
,pear  beside  the  mark,  nevertheless  the 
time  may  come  when  ever  Mr.  Heifetz 
will  be  glad  to  extend  his  public.  The 
usual  violin  recital  program  today  must 
appeal  largely  to  persons  who  are  par- 
tial to  hearing  an  artist  play  the  vtoUn. 
regardle-iB  of  what  he  plays  If  only  there 
are  enough  pretty  and  brilliant  pieces  at 
the  end.    This  sort  of  public  sometimes 
proves  fickle. 

There  is  a  different  kind  of  publlo. 
however,     with     a     fondness   for  the 
smaller  forms  of  chamber  music,  sona- 
tas for  piano  and  violin,  and  the  like, 
which  come  seldom  to  public  perform- 
ances.   Though  purists  .may  argue  that 
their  place  is  not  In  Symphony  hall,  one 
may  counter  with  the  opinion,  better  In 
Srmphonv  hall  than  not  at  all.  At  aU  i 
events  Mr.  Heifetz  could  lose  nothing 
by  letting  it  become  known  that  at  his  1 
concerts  there  is  to  be  beard  something 
different,    something    genuinely  worth 
while,  like  the  admirable  performance 
he  and  Mr.  Chotzlnoff  gave  yesterday 
of  the   exquisite   Brahms   sonata;  the 
beauty  of  It  Is  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
He  has,  to  repeat,  nothing  to  lose,  for 
those  people  to  whom  the  sound  of  the 
violin  Is  comparably  only  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  would  not  stay  away,  what- 
ever Mr.  Heifetz  m<ghf  play  early  In  a 
concert,    and   he    might    well   lure  to 
Symphon^  hall  persons  who  now  are 
disposed  to  stay  at  home.    The  audience 
yesterday,  /by  the  way,  had  every  air 
of  enjoying  the  sonata,  and  the  splendid 
Bach  p/elude  they  vigorously  applauded. 

I The  tt^bute  to  Mr.  Helfetz's  art  is  the 
greater  when  one  remembers  tliat  this 
same  audience  had  shown  Itself  restive 
at  being  kept  waiting  19  minutes  for  th« 
concert  to  be^n.  R.  R.  Q. 

PEOPLE'S  S^TVIPHONY 
"  GIVES  SIXTH  CONCERT 

Roulon  Robinson.  Tenor,  Appears  as 
Soloist 

The    People's    Sy,mphony  Orchestra. 
Emil  Mollenhauer.  conductor,  gave  its 
sixth  concert  for  the  season  In  the  St. 
Jame.s  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
audience,  as  usual  was  of  good  size  and 
appreciative.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:   Overture.  "Cockaigne"  (In  Lon- 
don   Town)    Elgar;    Ah:    fuyez  donee 
image"  from  "Manon."  Massenet;  sym- 
phony In  C  minor.  No.  9,  Haydn;  Flower 
Song    from    "Carmen."    Bizet;  suite, 
"Casse  Noisette,"  Tschaikow.tky.  In  the 
arangcment  of  the  program  there  was 
obtained  the  variety  that  adds  so  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  an  orchestral  program 
The  various  selections  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded. J     4  • 
Roulon  Koblneon.  tenor,  a  graduate  ot 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, who  sang  last  season  In  opera  with 
the  Boston  Society  of  Singers,  wae  the 
assisting  soloist  for  the  afternoon.  His 
selection*  won  hearty  applause. 


BOY  SOPRANO  AT 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Master   Robert    Murray   of  Tacoma, 
'  Wa.sh..  the  boy  soprano  whose  remark- 
!  able    voice    has    astonished  musicians 
I  and  scientists  alike,  whose  elastic  vocal 
I  viinKe  surpasses  by  two  octaves  Galll- 
fHirol's  highest  note,  made  his  Boston 
debut  last  night  at  Symphony  hall  be- 
fore u  fair-sized  audience. 

With  Master  .Murray  appeared  Ml.ss 
Carmela  TppoUto,  the  youthful  VSa^t 
Boston  violinist.  Brent  Curtis,  soprafno 
soloist  of  Trinity  Church  choir;  Mls.s 
Rthfli  Hlnton,  reader,  and  Frederick  W. 
Snow,  organist,  contrlbulert  a  trio  en- 
titled "llie  Church  and  llu^  Newsboy," 
a  poetic-musical  ai-rangoinont. 

Emil  Polak,  Metropolitan  opera  coach, 
accompanied  Master  Murray  at  the 
piano,  while  Jesus  M.  Sanroma  was 
pianist  for  Miss  Ippollto. 

The  concert  was  given  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Roosfevelt  New.sboys'  Asso- 
ciation toward  overcoming  a  deficit 
caused  by  the  erection  of  their  memorial 
to  a  former  member — "Sootty,"  the 
newsboy  war  hero  of  Brookllns 

Presenting  an  extensive  and  classical 
repertoire,  which  seemed  at  times  to  tax 
the  strength  o£-so  young  an  artist.  Mas- 
ter Murray  surprised  and  charmed  his 
audience  by  his  wonderful  vocal  pow- 
ers and  his  modest,  unassuming  per- 
sonality. Apparently  suffering  from  a 
slight  cold,  he  appeared  at  times  as  If 
stressed,  but  his  voice  never  faltered\ 
In  the  "Polonaise"  from  "Mlgnon"  and 
the  Bell  song  from  "Lakme"  he  was 
heard  to  best  advantage,  while  special 
j  encore  songa  demonstrated  his  mastery 
of  trills  and  bird  notes. 


b-.-.i  ■  <--in-  •  Mustfrmg 

bully.  And  then  IiIm  t-xpi o.^.-.l vu  action, 
his  eloquent  diction! 

Excellent  too  were  Messrs.  Ravet  and 
Charpln  as  the  old  man  and  the  ."iwash- 
buokler.  The  former  playcjd  with  a  fine 
sense  of  dignity  even  In  his  Infatua- 
tion, without  the  touch  of  .senility  that 
might  have  reduced  him  to  the  level  of 
Otway'H  Antonio.  His  passion  was  deep- 
seated,  not  febrile.  M.  Qharpln's 
drunken  scene  was  skilfully  managed, 
although  he  drank  water  out  of  one 
wine  bottle  and  In  the  second  a  liquid 
that  at  Ipast  had  a  reddish  tinge. 

Miss  Berendt  gave  a  well-defined 
characterization  of  the  young  girl, 
charming  in  her  love  scenes,  conscious 
of  her  own  virtue  in  the  presen<Je  of 
designing  vlpe. 

The  comedians  ware  recalled  after 
each  act.  The  play  tonight  will  be  "La 
Dame  aux  Camellas." 


9^  z. 


mile.  Sorel 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOTJSB— Augier's 
"L'AdVenturiere,"  a  comedy  In  four 
acts,  performed  by  a  French  company. 
Mo^te-Prade...  -...^^^^^^^^ 

A  servant  #«••  r^^^i^^  canr«l 

?e°^e^?.".'°.^.'^:.^^^^•■•■•■■•■•Hach:^'Berrd1 

Angler's  comedy  In  1848  was  a  protest 
against  the  romanticism  that  frankly  ex- 
tolled the  courtesan.    As  has  well  been 
said   Augier.  a  good,  honest  bourgeois, 
fought  for  the  family  and  family  ties 
He  could  not  say  with  Victor  Hugo's 
Marlon  that  pure  love  restores  virginity. 
I  He  had  no  mercy  on  a  woman  of  loose 
life,  preying  on  men.    Not  even  If  she 
repented.    Hence  the  abuse  heaped  on 
'  Clorlnde  by  Fabrlce,  and  even  by  Celie,  |  , 
the  young  girl,  too  conscious  perhaps  of  ; 
her  own  virtue.  * 
1    The  comedy,  much  as  it  may  tempt 
French  comedians  to  take  the  respec-  , 
I  t!ve  roles,  seems  in  1922  singularly  old-  ; 
fashioned,     laboriously     manufactured  ; 
and,  by  the  fact  that  Fabrlce  is  not  ; 
recognized  by  his  father,  preposterous;  , 
a  Bta,;e  device  taking  us  back  to  the 
Elizabethans.    No  one  will  dispute  the  | 
honesty  of  Augler's  sentiments,  but  his 
cruel  indignation  became  a  little  tire- 
some; almost  persuades  one  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Clorlnde  and  hope  that  she 
will  land  the  Infatuated  old  man  at  the 
end,  or  at  least  win  Fabrlce.    No  doubt 
she  would  have  made  either  one  a  good 
wife  and  kicked  the  swaggering,  drunk- 
en brother  out  of  doors. 

The  comedy  was  brilliantly  acted  by 
the  men.    As  for  Mile.  Sorel,  what  shall 
bo  said  of  her?    To  Judge  of  her  art 
without  prejudice,  It  would  be  necessary 
to  see  her  In  other  roles.  As  Clorlnde 
she  disappointed;  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  her  playing  was  for  the  most  part  . 
superficial.  If  not  insincere.    Seldom  did 
she  strike  a  convincing  note.    Even  her 
carriage  was  mannered;  her  very  walk 
reminded  one  of  Mary  Garden's  strut; 
her  management  of  her  voice  was  often 
imitative    of   Mme.    Bernhardt'a.  Her 
gestures — and  she  was  constantly  wav- 
ing  her   arms   or  pointing   with   out-  , 
stretched  arm  when  there  was  notjilng 
to   point  at — seldom   had   significance.  ; 
Her  daring  and  extravagant  costumes 
hardly  suited  the  Clorlnde  who  wished 
to  be  freed  from  even  the  suspicion  of 
poverty,   and  although  the   doting  old 
man  had  given  her  certain  Jewels,  It  Is 
extremely  Improbable   that   he  bought 
her  costumes,  even  If  those  worn  last 
night  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  time. 

We  first  saw  M.  Lambert  when  he 
J  was   a  young  man.   In   the   late  80's. 
I  He   then    was    consplououa   for  dash, 
magnetism  and  a  fers'ent  diction  that 
■was  not  infrequently  superheated.  The 
years  have  passed  and  he  has  naturally 
gained  In  poise.    His  Fabrlce  Is  an  ad- 
mirable performance.     This  returning 
prodigal  son  iS'  tender  In  his  love  for 
his  father  and  sister,  sympathetic  with 
the   young   lovers,    melancholy   as  he 
recalls  his  wasted  years,  firm  In  ^Is 


Some  days  ago  Mr.  Barvel  Whang 
asked  which  end  of  the  apple  Is  the 
top.  We  have  received  several  letters 
In  reply. 

"Adamson"  answers:  ^ 
"The  blossom  end  of  an'  apple  Is  al- 
ways the  top— when  it  Is— that  Is,  until 
it  becomes  the  reverse  and  the  stem 
end  i.s  the  top.  An  apple  always  begins 
Its  career  with  blossom  end  pointing  to 
tlVe  sky,  but,  as  it  increases  in  weight, 
gravity  takes  possession,  the  apple  Is 
reversed  and  the  stem  end  becomes  the 
top.  Roughly,  the  time  required  for 
the  transposition  Is  six  weeks.  Once 
an  inanimate  object  is  completely  re- 
versed the  top  becomes  the  bottom,  and 
vice  versa,  factW  which  I  think  adniit 
of  no  contradiction,  therefore,  as  the 
growth  of  the  apple  requires  from  12 
to  20  weeks,  depending  on  the  variety 
and  location,  the  bet  should  be  settled 
on  a  pro  rata  basis,  first  deciding  which 
variety  of  apple,  early,  medium  nr  late, 
is  the  one  on  which  the  problem  is  to 
be  decided,  and  takihe  into  account  the 
locality  from  which  it  coiiSes. 

"I  have  several  algebraic  formulas 
which  decide  the  relative  time  when 
the  top  is  the  top  and  the  bott,om  Is.  the 
top  of  all  varieties  within  a  radius  of 
85  miles  of  Boston,  inoludlng  varieties 
from  yellow  transparent  to  late  russet, 
btit  have  never  been  successful  in 
catching  the  exact  moment  when  the 
Gravenstein  throws  itself  into  reverse, 
and  I  think  It  must  always  select  a 
dark  night  for  the  performance,  so  1 
would  suggest  that  this  particular  va- 
riety be  eliminated  in  coming  to  a__de- 
clslon  as  to  a  division  of  the  money. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Like  you,  Mr.  Hale,  I  come  from  no 
long  line  of  Pomologlsts,  yet  "in  na- 
ture's Infinite  book  of  secrecy  a  little  I 
can  read,"  and  I  think  I  know  apart 
the  two  ends  of  an  apple.  Look  at  one 
early  In  Its  life,  still  attached  to  the 
famUy  tree.  •  There  it  stands,  right  side 
up,  head  up  and  stem  down.  Winch  Is 
the  top?  The  end  opposite  the  stem, 
of  course.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wlmng  (who 
asks  the  question,  "Which  is  the  top  of 
an  apple?")  Is  not  familiar  with  the 
aople  in  the  wild;  perhaps  he  knows  It 
only  as  a  table  delicacy,  captive  on  a 
dinner  plate.  Perhaps  he  has  seen  It 
only  after  man  has  had  his  finger  In  the 
pie  for  it  is  now  a  pretty  generally  ac-  > 
oepted  custom  to  serve  apples  upside, 
down  or.  which  is  Just  the  same  thing, 
stem  side  up.  MOTHEK  CERES. 

Lexington. 

R.  S.  S.  of  Newton  Highlands  Is  an-v 
other  answerer. 

"Tlie  structure  of  the  wTiole  apple 
blossom  answers  the  query.  The  rosy 
blossom  is  borne  on  its  upright  stem, 
the  petals  rising  from  top  of  the  green 
calyx-tube  which  In  turn  Is  crowned 
with  the  five  green  lobes.  This  tube  be- 
comes at  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
ripe  fleshy  fruit  .  .  ■  The  Increased 
weight  of  the  reddening  fruit,  coupled 
with  the  law  of  gravitation,  causes  the 
stem  to  curv'e  downward  and  the  ripe 
apples  to  hang  upside  down  on  the  tree. 
The  marvel  remains  how  that  rugged 
old  tree  could  change  the  green  calyx- 
tube  Into  this  red  Mcintosh  apple." 

"HOW?" 

The  Literary  Review  of  tj»e  New  York^ 
Evening  post,  speaking  of  Max  Beer, 
bolim's  "Zulelka  Dobson,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead,  says:  "Thia  full- 
length  novel  .  .  •  has  never  been 
published  before  on  this  side  of  the 
water."  How  about  the  prior  publica- 
tion by  Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  with  a  preface  by  Francis  Hack- 
ett? 

ASLEEP  AGAIN 

iTlie  Public  Ledger.  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
OUR  CITY  HALL 
The  appraising  eye  of  James  F.  Mulr- 
head,  who  wrote  Baedeker's  "United 
States,"  rested  on  the  rococo  monohth 
at  the  Intersection  of  Broad  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  and  then  he  went  away  and 
wrote  that  it  w*3  "a  tasteless  plla," 


SHIPPED    WITH    A    LOAD   OF  POST 

HOLES 

(«t«t«  N«w«  niBpaich  In  U>«  Chicago  Joum«i) 
EAST  MOLINE— The  new  City  Hall 
has  been  completed,  i'bllce  and  fire  de- 
1  i.arlments  are  to  bo  tran«ferred  to  the 
]  nnsv  building  as  soon  as  new  cells  ar- 
rive,. 

I                 WILLING  ROOSTERS 
(Vrom  the  MlIK'jid  N'ew».) 
FOR  8ALK— A  family  eow  and  eight 
White  Rook  Pullets  and  tw«  Rooslers 
ready  to  lay.  ^rs _  .  Hopklnton. 

WHY  NOT  A  SLICE  OR  A  LEG  OF  A 
SCHOOL  TRUSTEE? 

,  r,om  Ihe  Kau  Clalro,   VVi».,  L*aderj 
SCHOOL  MA.M  S— Cut  to  pieces  by  a 
rotary  »a\v  in  early  sawmrll  days  In  Eau 
Claire.    We  have  choice  cuts  from  the 
.same  for  sale  at  the  old  Bonell  place 

Turning  the  pages  of  a  huge  volume  of 
Boi  ial  and  business  llrm.H  that  was  wide- 
ly known  when  Grant  was  President,  we 
read  that  no  one  at  labia  should  cut 
bread  But  one  of  George  Washington's 
rules  of  uonduet  was  always  to  cut  If. 
No  one  should  ever  call  for  milk.  '  Call 
for  and  speak  only  of  'cream'!" 

"The  knife,  which  Is  now  onl#  ueed 
for  eiittlng  meat,  mashing  jiutatoes.  and 
for  a  few  other  purposes  at  the  table,  Is 
no  longer  placed  in  the  mouth  by  those 
ho  give  attention  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  table."  ,    _  .v. 

Potato  skins  should  be  placed  on  the 
table  cQoth.  If  no  especial  receptacle  is 
provided.  ..  ,  . 

"While  waiting  to  be  served  put  Into 
practice  your  knowledge  of  small  talk 
and  pleasant  words  with  those  whom 
you  are  sitting  near.  By  interchange  of 
thought  much  valuable  information  may 
be  acquired  at  the  table."  With  the 
arrival  ot  food,  however,  It  was  con- 
sidered correct  never  to  "allow  the  con- 
versation at  the  table  to  drift  Into  any- 
thing but  chit-chat;  the  consideration  of 
deep  and  abstruse  principles  will  Impair 
digestion." 
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WHY  MISS 


BLAIR  t> 
HERE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  do  not  think  It  is 
nag  the  "Anna  Christie' 
because  the  original  cast 
Eugenie  Blair,  who  wa.s 
at  first,  died  in  Chicago, 
while  "Anna  Cliristie" 
there.    Mildred  Beverly, 


IDN'T  PLAY 


quite  fair  to 
management 

is  not  intact. 

Marthy  Owen 

May  13.  1922, 
was  playing 

who  now  has 


the  part.  Is  probably  considered  one  of 
the  "original"  cast.  Surely  hers  la  a 
superb  contribution  toward  making  per- 
fect the  first  act  of  "Anna  Christie," 
and  we  should  not  be  fretful  because 
Eugenie  Blair  was  not  spared  to  come 
to  Boston  with  the  company. 

LOUELLA  D.  EVERETT. 

A  BOSTON  BLUESTOCKING 

(Suggested  by   the   passing   o£  the  Bear 
Guard.) 

A  Boston  bluestocking!   There  she  goesl 
She's  got  her  spectacled  on  her  nose, 
She's  left  her  class  at  the  Art  Museum 
And  Is  taking  a  book  to  the  Athenaeum.^ 

Don't  let  her  run  Into  you!    Man  alive 
It's  the  "Harvard  I  swing"  of  '65 
That's  taking  her  on  up  Beacon  street. 
And  the  tune  she's  marching  to  is  the 
.  beat 

Of  the  drums  that  took  a  young  «opho 

more 

I  To  duty  a^d  death  In  the  Shenandoai. 

I  From  the  Athenaeum  she'll  go  at  onc^ 
To  shoulder  the  troubles  of  Mrs.  Bunce, 
Find  out  the  cause  of  her  helpless  blues 
And  what  she  did  with  the  children's 
shoes. 

And  some  of  that  spirit  of  light  Impart 
That  uphold^  the  strength  of  her  own 
warm  heart. 

Wheji  evening  comes  she  wIH  take  her 

ease. 

No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  If  you  please. 
My  dear,  what  could  you  be  thinMng 
about? 

Iwhv  this  is  her  evening  for  "pouring 
out" 

At  the  dance  where  her  nephews  add 

nieces  play. 
Which  she  always  enjoys  a»  much  as 

they 

Ani  gives  the  young  ■  people  as  good  a 
time 

As  she  had  herself  In  her  golden  prime. 

Oh,  you  may  laugh  at  herl    She  won't 
mind. 

She  knows  she's  funny,  like  all  the  kind 
Who  are  always  girls — for  to  tell  the 
truth 

She  never  has  lost  the  glamor  of  youth. 
And  life  Is  the  great  adventure  stll) 
As  when  he  marched  down  over  Beacon 
Hill. 

But  If  you  care  that  this  queer  old  town 
Shall  still  be  a  place  where  the  stars 
Ipok  down 

And  know  that  in  spite  of  Its  sloth  or 
guilt 
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well  as  it 

venLs  witli 

miioh  life. 

1      :y  overture 

Vr^,'.    „.n  '  ""^  ''"th  built. 

"  Tr'/LSr  "'"^  ^'  '^"-l 


journey  ends. 

^  J°yo"s.  as  sallant  as  she 
JOSEPH  LEE 


I  MISS  LARSEN  PLAYS  | 

Yesterday  arr.<;rnoon  la  Jordan  hall, 
Mlsa  Clara  Larsen  gave  a  plaao  recital, 
playing  this  program: 

Fugue,  G  minor,  Scarlatti;  Etude.  D 
flat,  Liszt;  Humoreske,  No3.  I,  II,  m, 
IV ,  and  V,  Schumann ;  Rhapsody,  F  sharp 
minor,  Dohnanyl;  The  White  Peacock, 
Griffes;  Valse,  JlokreJs;  Cubana,  Anda- 
luza.  Manuel  de  Falla;  Polka,  Rachman- 
inoff. 

Miss  Larsen  has  been  fortunate  In 
her  teacher.  He.  or  she.  has  helped  her 
to  an  excelient  technique,  notable  for 
Its  constantly  beautiful  tone  and  evenly 
purling  scales.  The  ability  to  sing  a 
rrelody  he  has  taught  her  as  well,  ele- 
gance In  turning  a  phrase,  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  pedal  and  above  all  else,  the 
proper  way  to  play  a  fugue.  Miss  Lar- 
sen gave  a  far  more  Intelligent  and  at- 
tractive performance  of  the  scarlattl 
fugue  than  many  of  her  elders  could 
manage  to  do. 

But  If  Mlsa  Larsen  has  been  blessed 
In  her  teacher,  it  remains  no  less  a  tact 
that  the  teacher  has  had  good  material 
to  work  with;  the  most  skilful  teacher 
in  the  world  could  not  make  a  pupil 
play  as  well  as  Miss  Larsen  played  yes- 
terday unless  she  had  exceptional  tal- 
ent. For  Miss  Larsen  doea  play  well, 
remarkably  well — but  she  plays  like  a 
•pupil.  The  time  would  seem  to  have 
oome  when  she  should  jthlnk  for  her- 
self— even  at  the  cost,  for  a  year  or  two. 
of  not  playing  so  well  as  she  plays  to- 
day. With  her  probable  musical  nature 
so  soundly  trained.  Miss  Larsen  could 
venture  to  yield  to  her  musical  inpulses 
more  freely  than  she  appeared  to  do 
yesterday.  In  a  young  player  even  a 
little  extravagance  would  do  no  harm. 

R.  R.  G. 

I  "Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships" 

SELWYN  THEATRE— "Down  to  the 
^ea  In  Ships."  photoplay  by  Elmer  Clif- 
on.  First  showing  In  Boston.  Scenario 
>y  John  L.  B,  Pell.  Photography  by 
Vlexander  G.  Penrod.  Musical  score 
irrancred  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert.  The  lead- 
ng  members  of  tho  cast  were  William 
Walcott,  William  Cavanaugh,  Raymon'l 
McKee,  Patrick  Hartlgan,  J.  Thornton 
Baston,  Marguerite  Courtot  and  Clara 
Bow. 

This  noted  picture  play,  to  make  ! 
which  the  Whaling  Film  Corporation 
received  help  from  the  city  of  ffew 
Bedford,  many  citizens  of  New  Bed- 
ford, the  Old  Dartmouth  Hlstorlca: 
Society,  and  various  societies  and  or- 
ganizations of  New  Bedford,  turns  out 
a  curious  melange  of  good  and  bad. 
Though  the  efforts  of  all  the  company 
concerned  In  the  production  no  doubt 
jnake  for  accuracy  of  det-ail,  the  fact 
remains  that  imagination,  when  the 
Suggestion  of  atmosphere  Is  In  Ques- 
tion, proves  more  effectual  than  a  wil- 
derness of  accuracy.  Correctness,  too. 
In  a  moving  picture,  is  but  a  meagre 
substitute  for  skilful  workmanship;  the 
photography  In  this  film  is  foi-  the  most 
part  poor,  frequently  Indistinct,  often 
badly  lighted,  never  of  a  beautiful  tex- 
ture. Most  trying  fault  of  all,  the  story, 
long  and  clujnsily  told  Is  commonplace. 
The  acting  Is  none  too  good. 

Then  let  people  who  don't  fancy  this 
kind  of  entertainment  stay  at  home,  one 
might  .say.  But  that  advice  won't  do. 
If  most  of  the  film  la  mediocre,  some 
of  It  people  who  like  sea  pictures  will 
surely  want  to  see.  Just  how  or  why 
It  happens  a  person  inexperienced  In 
the  technique  of  fllm-making  cannot 
tell,  but  It  Is  nevertheless  true  that 
when  the  hunting  of  the  whale  begins, 
a  different  kind  of  photography  comes 
':ito  view.  In  these  scenes  of  the  sea 
■here  Is  at  least  imagination  at  play. 
Boundless  stretches  of  gray  water  and 
sky  are  seen  In  all  their  loneliness,  their 
grandeur.  The  excitement  when  the 
"white  water"  of  a  distant  spouting 
whale  first  is  seen  is  artfully  suggested. 
The  excitement  grows  in  a  superbly 
mounting  climax'.  At  Its  height,  when 
the  whale  overturns  the  bdfit.  pictures 
as  rousing,  as  convincing,  too,  may 
i'.ave  been  shown  before,  but  none  such 
can  be  recalled.  Quieter,  but  of  genuine 
beauty  and  suggestlveness,  are  a  few 
pictures  of  a  gathering  storm.  And 
then  comes  commonplace  again. 

To  accomi)any  tliis  film  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  made  an  admirable  arrangement  of 
music,  drawing  on  everything  from 
'Nancy  Lee"  to  the  second  act  of 
"Lohengrin."  Better  done  It  could  not 
'    '         r  ;  the  orchestra  piay  ■■■ 


bert  was  cordialy  applauded.     R.  R.  G 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE!— me  BOSTxm 
stock  company  In  "Shavings,"  a  play 
In  three  acts,  adapted  from  Joseph  C 
Lincoln's  novel  by  Marlon  Short  and  j 
Pauling  Phelps.  The  cast: 
Jed  Winslow.    "SbaTlngs"  .Walter  Gilbert 

Phlness   BaliMtt  _..^..H»rold  Chase 

lieander  Babbitt  Houston  Richards 

Cljarles  FhllUpa  Huafh  Calm* 

Mat.   teonard   GroTer  Edward  Rarney 

aabrlel   Benrsa  .Ralph   M.  Ksmler 

Hoaeoe  nolway   John  E.  Hlneo 

Ruth  ArmstTonir  ■^""*.^J5?*''° 

Barbara  Annetroujr  ~  Theresa  Kllbnm 

Maude  Hnnnlwell.  -  Ereta  Nudeen 

"Shavings,"  a  play  of  Cape  Cod  life, 
is   deservedly  popular  and   the  stock 
company  nas  done  even  better  with  It 
than  last  year.    Walter  Gilbert  as  the 
whimsical,  kindly  "town  crank,"  does 
considerable  to  present  a  lovable  char- 
acter   amid    surroundings    that  caa 
scarcely    be   called    original.  Homely 
1  characterizations  of  simple  types  and  a 
i  generous    supply    of    keen    wit  make 
j  "Shavings"   a  play  that  affords  real 
1  pleasure. 

Mark  Kent  and  Harold  Chase  played 
'  their  parts  of  village  enemies  excellent- 
ly, as  did  every  member  of  the  cast. 
Eveta  Nudsen,  as  the  village  belle, 
somewhat  overplayed  In  the  first  act 
but  later  In  bits  that  called  for  tense 
feeling  was  much  more  effective.  Viola 
Roach,  as  the  young  widow,  about 
whom  centred  the  action  of  the  play, 
was  gracious  and  natural.- 

The  settings  were  attractive  but  there 
were  a  few  Inconsistencies  not  usually 
apparent  in  the  stock  company's  pro- 
ductions. 

FANNIE  BRICE  HEADS 


i  Baker,  on«  of  the  end  men,  wa.s  -x  wholi  j 

'  show  hlm.«elf.    He  was  good   

Margaret  Jackson,  termed  the  'mod- 
ern black  Patti."  surely  comes  close  to 
deserving  the  title.  Her  burlesque  of 
Italian  opei-a  was  verj-  clever 

K    team    called     "The  Bdward-ses 
demonstrated  well  its  ability  In  acro- 
batic contoitlons  on  the  stage  and  on 
a  slack  wire.  , 

The  chorus,  half  women,  was  fair  lor 
a  minstrel  show,  but  It  was  rather 
handicapped  by  mediocre  music.  The 
selections  chosen  were.  In  every  case, 
either  ones  which  we  believe  are  des- 
tined to  be  short-lived  or  ones  that 
have  seen  better  days. 

Johnny  Woods  put  over  a  very  clever 
ventriloquist  act  that  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  numbers  on_ 
program.  His  wOt-k  was  never  artificial 
and  although  convenUonal  was  not 
tiring. 

One  number,  the  first  on  the  vaude- 
ville part  of  the  program,  could  well 
be  omitted  without  loss  to  the  show. 
Possibly  It  was  only  Inserted  to  fill 
space,  anyway.  The  reference  Is  to 
Olonze  Moore's  act  In  would-be  magic. 
Every  trite  attempt  embodying  the  use 
of  pigeons,  rabbits,  steel  rings  and  pa- 
per flowers,  that  had  been  discarded 
years  ago.  Moore  tried  In  the  most  In- 
sipid manner.   

Summarizing,  the  pep  and  dancing  of 
the  show  were  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, as  were  several  of  the  individuals 
in  the  cast.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
music  and  other  Individuals  cannot  well 
be  praised.  The  performance  ^  whole 
was  markedly  antlcUmatlcal;  It  started 
off  with  a  bang  and  then  simmered  down 
to  a  very  dreary  last  act  of  nothing. 
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The  program  at  B.  F.'  Keith's  Theatre 
V'-.is  weel^  is  fashloRod  aft«r  the  better 
Ideas  of  vaudeville,  for  there  Is  the  vari- 
ety that  sufriyestjj  vAudevlUe  Itself.  IjPSt 
evening  a  large  audience  was  immensely 
pleased. 

Mazle  Lunette,  aerial  performer, 
opened  the  bill  and  studiously  offered 
an  unusual  display  of  anatomy.  Miller 
and  Capman,  dancers,  followed,  and 
showed  their  heels  to  many  of  their 
da.nclng  associates  in  a  loose  style  that 
could  not  fall  to  oonjurs  memories  of 
the  late  Dan  Daly. 

The  single  sketch  of  the  blU  Intro- 
duces Travers  and  Douglas,  In  a  domes- 
tic farce,  that  while  not  showing  the 
finer  vein  of  farce,  pulled  th-i  laugh  nev- 
ertheless with  a  surfeit  of  horseplay. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
the  singing  number  of  Irving  Fisher, 
favorite  of  musical  comedy  and  vaude- 
ville stages.  Not  only  gifted  with  a 
voice  of  charm,  the  singer  excels  In 
textual  Interpretation  and  in  the  clarity 
of  his  enunciation.  Then  there  was  a 
fine  dramatic  accompaniment,  notably 
In  the  song  of  the  street  musicians,  one 
of  his  own  compositions. 

Lorraine  and  Mlnto,  assisted  by  Mar- 
garet Davies.  danced  In  a  neat  style. 
Miss  Davles  scoring  In  shooting  her  legs 
In  the  air  In  a  most  astounding  man- 
ner, and  always  with  rhythmic  charm. 
Florence  Santos  and  Jacque  Hayes, 
physical  oppositea,  returned  In  their  up- 
'  roarlngly  funny  singing  and  comedy  act. 
in  which  they  "ride"  each  other  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Hymack. 
as  mysterious  as  at  any  time  during  a 
long  and  successful  career  In  vaudeville, 
again  bewildered  the  audience  in  his 
spooky  monologue  and  accompanying; 
astounding  feats  of  quick  changes. 

Fannv  Briee.  the  feature  act  of  thej 
bill,  de'monstrated  her  fitness  for  thej 
place,  and  had  the  audience  clamorlngj 
for  more.  Her  program  leans  much  to 
work  '  In  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  her 
principal  number,  that  of  the  Tiddlsher 
Minnehaha,  Is  brimful  of  subtleties  of 
burlesque  and  "business"— an  act  that 
no  lover  of  vaudeville  should  miss. 
TamakI  and  company,  Japanese  per- 
formers, closed  the  bill. 

Harvey's  Troupe  of  50  Puts 

Arlington    Theatre Harvey's  Min- 
strels,  in  three  pait.^  with  50  artist^, 
production  staged  br  Hol'ert  Russell.! 
Master  of  ceremonies,  ^tney  Vlney^ 

Harveys  Minstrels  opel^*d  last  night 
at  the  Arlington  Theatre  wltii  pep  ^n- 

Tou  I^"^«;^Ij'^\^,'rt"negro  clog  dancing^ 
Some  of  the  best  "^bt"      f^at  ire  of  ■ 
ever  seen  In  ^-'^"Jc^non,  Winnie 
the  perfoi-mance^         Wo^^  were  the 
watts   and   J^^nny   Woods  w  | 

„imble  toe  artists  La^^ence ' 

line    stood    out  especially. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston  | 
stock  company  In  "Shavings,"  a  play 
In  three  acts,  adapted  from  Joseph  G, 
Lincoln's  novel  by  Marion  Short  and 
Pauline  Phelps.  The  cast: 
Je«  Wnslotr,    "fthaTlogs"  'WaWf  J""^'* 

PhlnearBabbltt  -  "  --if  "^^^'i,.^?^! 

T^ander  Babbitt  ^''^"n" .v^'J^Irn^ 

Maj.   Leonard   GroTer  ■,^'»"™ 

Gabriel    Bearae  JUlph    M.  EernleT 

Ruth  Armstronn  ■■■■  V'oIVSejS? 

Barbara  Armstrong  ^SL^t*  'J, 'S^I^ 

itoude  Hunnlwell  Ereta  Nudfien 

"Shavings,"  a  play  of  Cape  Cod  life, 
18  deservedly  popular  and  the  stock 
company  najs  done  even  better  with  It 
than  last  year.  Walter  Gilbert  as  the 
whimsical,  kindly  "town  crank,"  does 
considerable  to  present  a  lovable  char- 
acter amid  surroundings  that  can 
scarcely  be  called  original.  Homely 
characterizations  of  simple  types  and  a 
generous  supply  of  keen  wit  make 
"Shavings"  a  play  that  affords  real 
I  pleasure 

Mark  Kent  and  Harold  Chase  played 
I  their  parts  of  village  enemies  excellent- 
I  ly,  as  did  every  member  of  the  cast. 
I  Eveta  Nudsen,  as  the  village  belle. 
I  somewhat  overplayed  In  the  first  act 
'  but  later  In  bits  that  called  for  tense 
I  feeling  was  much  more  effective.  Viola 
j  Roaob,  as  the  young  widow,  about 
'  whom  centred  the  action  of  the  play, 
was  gracious  and  natural. 

The  settings  were  attractive  but  there 
were  a  few  Inconsistencies  not  usually 
apparent  In  the  stock  company's  pro- 
ductions. 


•^Irl  of  New  York**  Has 
Unusual  Beaiity  Chorus 


stars  from  varlou.  Winter 
productions  are  featured  In  7»>«  ^^f' I 
^ew  York."  at  the  Majestic  Theatte 
this  week.  The  principals  appear  In 
vaudeville  specialties  as  well  as  In  the 
revue,  the  latter  being  confined  to  the 
second  half  of  the  program. 

The.  show  opens  with  the  appearance 
of  tT^  "beauty  chorus"  In  a  special 

cft^Tat  1 

f^nir.ed-^a%rnV^^^^^^^^ 
was  Sven  several  encores.    Others  In 
The  vaudevlUe  bill  Included  Frank  and 
i^y  Purcell.  In  "What's  In  f  Name 
jTe  Keno  and  Rosle                  ^^^^tjl  ' 
,^ay  ^■-'".f^.^-nhaw'^in  ^ne 
X'r^oot''  and            ^'-ted  by  I^^ 
teelll  and  girls.    Kyia^s  an  oriental 
dancer  who  has  been  seen  here  before. 
**^^%rcond  part  Of  the  Pro^n,^  con- 
sists of  "The  Whirl  of  New  York  The 
^^e  is  tn  three  -cenes,  one  of  t^era 
being  "New  Tear's  Eve  In  N«\J°'? 
rhlnltown  "    The  costumes  are  beautl- 
S   Sie^uslo  1*                     there  is  a 
Sfap^nd  go  to  the  entire  ^r^^^^^ 
,  Sle  time  the  curtain  goes  up  ""^H  «ve 
!  close  of  the  entertainment.    It  is  a  show 
I  well  worth  seeing.  


FINE  CAMILLE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  French  company  of  players  gars 
a  performance  of  Dumas's  "L»  Dame 
aux  Camellas"  last  night  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  It  Is  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  this  drama.  Nearly  all  the 
adjectives  of  reproach  and  contempt 
have  been  thrown  at  it.  It  has  even 
been  denounced  as  immoral.  But  when 
the  part  of  Marguerite  Is  played  by  an 
emotional  actress  of  the  first  rank  It  is 
•still  a  moving  and  engrossing  drama 
and  It  will  continue  to  draw  audiences 
and  even  tears  lonjf  after  the  realistic, 
the  pseudo-realistic,  and  the  problem 
plays  applauded  today  are  In  the  huge 
dust-bin  of  Time.  ( 

Of  course  there  are  different  ways  of 
portraying  Marguerite  In  spite  of  cer- 
taan  traditions.  We  wish  we  had  seen 
that  wild  genius,  Matilda  Heron.  Per- 
haps Clara  Morris  came  nearest  to  her, 
giving  a  heart  rending  portrayal,  even 
when  that  actress,  desperately  111,  took 
medicine  In  the  last  act  and  not  for  the 
hacking  cough.  (We  once  saw  Miss  Mor- 
ris when  there  was  a  long  row  of  bottles 
of  various  sizes  on  a  stand  near  her 
bed.)  The  earlier  actresses  In  this  coun- 
try represented  Marguerite— or  "Cam- 
llle,"  with  a  heavy^accent  on  the  "Cam" 
—as  dying  In  poverty,  In  squalid  sut- 
roundlngfe.  Later  we  had  more  refined 
portrayals,  none  the  less  moving:  por- 
trayals by  Modjeska,  Sara  Bernhardt, 
Duse. 

It  was  natural  that  Mile.  Sorel  should 
follow  certain  French  traditions,  handed 
down  possibly  from  the  time  when 
\  Fechter  as  Armand  nearly  caused  Mile. 
Doche  to  be  Ignored,  yet  there  were  a 
few  original  and  pleasing  departures,  as 
In  her  not  protracting  the  agony  of  the 
death  scene.  Last  night  she  gave  a 
stronger  impression  of  sincerity  than 
.she  did  Monday  night  In  Angler's  play. 
Perhaps  the  part  Is  more  congenial  to 
her.  Still,  it  was  In  the  lighter  scenes 
that  she  as  a  rule  excelled;  In  the  friv- 
olous rhoments;  In  her  first  meeting  with 
Armand.  The  crescendo  of  her  affection  \ 
from  mere  Interest  to  passion  was  man- 
aged with  no  little  skill;  in  the  soeire 
where  she  leaves  Armand  her  emotion 
was  for  the  moment  unfeigned,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  hardly  contagious. 
One  said:  Yes,  she's  doing  It  very  well, 
but  one  was  not  on  the  stage,  protesting 
against  old  Duval's  Insistence.  It  was 
an  Interesting  performance,  touching  In 
the  last  act,  without  rising  to  a  tragic 
height. 

M.  Lambert  gave  *  convincing  por- 
trayal of   Armand.   persuasive   In  the 
love  scenes  Sut  not  mawkish;  highly 
dramatic  In  his  denunciation,  where  If 
jArmand  Is  decidedly  a  cad.  It  is  the 
fault  of  Dumas.  One  wishes,  seeing  the 
drama,    that    the    highly  respectable 
father  would  enter,  as  In  Verdi's  opera, 
and  free  his  mind  about  the  outrageous 
behavior  of  the  unhappy  son.   M.  Lam- 
bert was  dramatic,  we  say,  but.  always 
an  artist,  he  did  not  rant  and  roar. 
/The  other  parts   were   satisfactorily  1 
takei^   from  the   bored  J^^ount  to  thej 
voluble  Doctor.    By  the  way,  could  this 
doctor  of  Dumas  ever  had  a  lucrative , 
practice,  an  assuring  bed-side  manner?  j 
Would   uny  /Sane   person   have  called] 
him  In  sicktiess? 

The  company  no  doubt  plays  "La 
Dame  aux  Camellas"  as  a  drama  of  | 
contemporaneous  life.  Hence  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes,  which  we  believe,  were 
not  common  in  France  until  after  the 
Crimean  war,  when  Laurence  Ollphant 
Introduced  them  In  England.  The  cos- 
tumes were  decidedly  not  those  of  '48- 
'52. 

The  audience,  which  should  have  been 
larger,  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
appreciation.  T^e  play  tonight  will  be 
Mollerea  "Misanthrope." 


(  We  have  received  from  Mitch  ka 
Ditch  a  little  book  entitled  "Brother 
Jonathan  or  the  American  Boy's  Song- 
ster: a  Collection  of  the  Most  PoP"lf 
Naval,  Patrlbtlc,  Comic  and  Sentimen- 
tal American  Songs."  The  book  was 
published  In  New  York.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  date  of  publication. 

One  of  the  songs,  "Jonathan's  Wed- 
I  ding."  sung  by  John  Wlnans,  is  season- 
1  able : 

Did  you  ever  go  up  to  Thanksgiving? 

I  swaggers  what  oceans  of  cakes. 
Confounded  fine  lots  of  good  Uv.ns. 
What  a  darned  site  of  'lasses  It  takes. 

By  golly  what  despert  great  chickens. 

As  big  as  old  roosters  I  van. 
And  turkeys  as  fat  as  the  dickens, 

I  never  did  see  such  I  swan. 

There   are  six   more  verses  of  this 
swash.    One  must  suffice: 

And  then  there's  the  flddlin'  and  dan- 

And'^glflU,  all  as  cute  as  a  whIsUe; 
The  fellers  are  Kicking  ana  pranciuB. 
Their  legs  are  as  nimble  as  gristle. 


Did    our    fatluiH  and   

really  enjoy  thljs  boiik?  W«,i'Wona- 
tlian's  Weddlnr"  a  play?  As  for  poor 
Wlnans,  who  wa.i  playing  at  the  Row- 
ery  Theatre  and  thf  Chatham  In  the 
New  York  of  the  fifties,  was  It  a  won- 
iler  that  he  went  mad,  escaped  from 
an  almshouse,  disappeared,  and  was  at 
last  accidentally  found,  dead  with  his 
body  In  a  shocjchig  cundltlon  under  a 
stairway  of  the  cellar  In  a  Philadelphia 
variety  theatre?  He  had  married  the 
mother  of  Susan  and  Kiite  Denln. 

HERE'S  TO  THE  PRESS:  THE  ARCHI- 
MEDEAN LEVER  THAT  MOVES 
THE  WORLD 

(From   the  Evening  Transcript) 
M.    de  Perlgmy  says  the  Americans  In 
the  Canal  Zone  are  giving  themselves 
airs  of  superiority,  adding: 

"I  gathered  from  conversations  that 
the  majority  of  Panamans  have  a  feel- 
ing of  antiquity  toward  the  Americans, 
which  Is  more  or  less  concealed  accord- 
ing to  their  station.  There  Is  no  doubt 
tliat  the 

(FVom  the  New  York  Sun) 
"In  1905.  when  he  was  222  years  old, 
he  was  arrested  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons.    His  own  story  of  this  Is  that 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune  i 
"The  gems  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
cealed In   a  trunk,   and  were  not  de- 
clared   when     the    ship    entered  the 
harboroo.o  o" 

This  last  sentence  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  sung. — ED. 

{From  the  Eventnit  Transcript) 
"The  mu.slcal  session  program  pro- 
vides for  consideration  by  the  House  of  [ 
the  Merchant  Marine  bill,  and  work  by 
the  Senate  on  the  Dyer  antl-lynchlng 
measure,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House." 

However  boresome  a  pianist  or  singer 
may  be.  we  are  not  In  favor  of  lynch- 
ing him.  Let  him  have  a  fair  trial,  an 
Intelligent  jury  (not  of  musicians)  and  a 
judge  who  Is  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
music. — ED. 

"PUDDING-TIME" 

Mr.  Charles  St,  C.  Wade  of  Taunton 
asks:  "Can  any  one  Inform  me  of  the 
meaning  of  the  first  line  of  the  fifth 
stanza  of  that  Immortal  lyric:  'The  Vi- 
car of  Bray".  'When  George  in  puddlng- 
tlme  came  o'er'?  What  sort  of  pudding 
is  meant,  and  why  is  pudding  connected 
with  the  house  of  Hanover?" 

Pudding-time  means,  or  meant,  for 
the  word  is  obsolete,  the  time  when 
pudding  or  puddings  were  to  be  had; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  time  when  one  is 
In  luck;  a  favorable  time.  In  Yorkshire, 
pudding-time  means  simply  dinner  time- 
There  was  no  intimate  connection  be- 
tween pudding  and  the  house  of  Han- 
over.— Ed. 


SUPPOSE  SHE  GOT  MARRIED? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  good  old  Doc.  Evans 
mentioned  the  propagating  proclivities 
of  a  "single  lady  louse."  Please  ask  hira 
on  a  fleeting  glance,  how  is  one  to  tell  a 
"lady  "  from  the  other  kind.  It  seems  to 
me  here  Is  another  sex  problem. 

MACK. 


CONCERNING  TROUSERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  furtherance  of  the  praiseworthy  de- 
sire to  gratify  the  democracy  of  the 
modern  Athens  in  its  craving  for  some 
new  thing  an  advertiser  in  a  TBoston 
newspaper  tells  the  world  thusly: 
NEWI 
•  MEN'S 
TWO-TROUSER 
SUITS 

Aboye  the  script  Is  pictured  a  sack 
coat  pendant,  supported  dexter  and  sin- 
ister by  right  and  left  trouser-legs  also 
pendant,  cuffed  at  bottom  and  neatly 
pressed.  Tet  the  mind  gropes  seeking 
to  find  wherein  lies  the  asserted  novel- 
ty. Accenting  the  word  "men's"  does 
not  throw  light  upon  the  question.  Only 
the  more  revealing  knickerbockers  have 
the  women  taken  as  their  own,  leaving 
the  obliterating  trousers  to  their  orig- 
inal occupants.  There  Is  no  sex  ques- 
tion here,  clearly.  There  Is  no  novelty 
In  that  the  suits  are  "two-trouser" 
suits.  Trousers,  like  the  men  who 
wear  them,  were  not  made  to  live  alone. 
A  single  trouser  would,  like  a  disassoci- 
ated atom,  rush  headlong  to  its  affinity. 
A  one-trouser  suit  would  be  the  novel- 
ty, chiefly  useful,  one  would  surmise,  to 
retired. brakemen.  In  what  seems  to  be 
an  attempt  at  elucidation  It  Is  stated  in 
parenthesis  In  smaller  type  that  the 
suits  are  "(4  pieces — coat,  vest,  2  trous- 
ers)." The  sum  total  seems  accurate 
but  adds  nothing  to  the  common  knowl- 
edge that  one  may  acquire  a  coat,  a  vest 
and  a  pair  of  pants  if  one  has  the  price. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


IN  A  b68T0N  BOOKSHOP 
Some  llm<'  ago,  an  alert  old  lady  be- 
came interested  tn  Benjamin  Franklin, 
bhe  WM  told  that  In  a  certain  book 
shop  an  inexpensive  edition  of  his  auto- 
biography could  be  obtained.  She  went 
to  the  shop.  A  clerk  handed  her  a 
large  and  expensive  life  of  the  sage. 
"But  I  want  the  autoblog^raphy  in  the 
cheap  edition."  The  clerk  directed  her 
to  another  counter,  saying  with  an  air 
of  pity:  '"But  this,  madam,  is  the  only 
authentic  life,  the  one  authorized  by 
him." 


Koul  by  commumcatlng  to  u. 
musical  thoughts  and  craollona  of  »r«at 
c«mix)aer»  as  he  himself  undiirstands 
and  feels  them.  Yet  this  tremendous 
poi'.TOnality— and  "tremendoiui"  Is  not 
here  an  extravagant  word— which  han 
been  felt  In  the  political  conferences  of 
nations  and  In  the  legislative  halls  of 
his  own  capital,  Is  not  aggressive,  not 
Irritating.  It  Is  accepted  thankfully,  as 
is  any  beneficent  phenomenon  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Paderew.>ikrB  second  recital  in 
Symphony  hall  will  be  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Deo.  81. 


THE   DUNE  HILL$ 
The  drowsy  hills  of  Duneland, 

They  stand  against  the  sky; 
Ten  thousand  Joyous  summers 

Have  wooed  and  passed  them  by. 
Their  forms  are  white  and  wasted. 

Their  look  Is  get  and  old. 
The  wraith  of  perished  ages 

Has  wrapped  them  In  Ita  fold. 

The  lake  Is  soft  with  laughter. 

The  air  Is  sweet  in  song. 
The  sky  Is  bright  with  promise. 

The  earth  is  warm  and  young. 
But  Oh!  the  hills  of  Duneland, 

The  only  world  they  know 
Was  sunk  In  glacial  silence 

Ten  thousand  years  ago. 

W.  P.  BURNS. 

CHIGRINSKY  PLAYS 

AT  STEINERT  HALL 

Alexander  Chlgrlnsky  made  his  Initial 
appearance  In  Boston  last  night  at 
Stelnert  hall  In  a  program  of  varied 
numbers.  Starting^  with  the  "Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith"  air  and  variations 
of  Handel,  which  he  presented  In  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  he  proceeded  to 
give  a  Pastorale  and  Caprlcclo  of  Scar- 
latti. Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata  did 
not  find  hira  as  sympathetic  as  did 
Paderewskl's  Variations  and  Fugue. 
Mr.  Chlgrlnsky  gave  a  masterly  reading 
of  this  really  stunning  Fugue.  Rach- 
marilnoff'B  Pollchlnelle  was  not  very 
effective,  and  GlazounofPs  Gavotte  ai?d 
LladofTs  Mazurka  were  rather  Inconse- 
quential. 

tn  the  t/(szt  Oampanella,  Mr.  Chl- 
grlnsky revealed  to  the  full  his  technical 
mastery  of  all  the  devices  suggested  to 
Liszt  by  Baganlnrs  playing.  There  are 
other  and  later  fields  of  conquest  which 
It  is  hoped  will  occupy  3N».  Chlgrinsky's 
attention. 


I  vigor.    Thfre  are  adv,  '  going 

down  th.?  hlU  of  llf.j.  \v.;  f  member 
Davenport's    Brutus,    an  Incomparable 

I  portrayal;    also    his    Haralet    and  his 

I  Damon. 


i 


A  Lithuanian  tenor  ha«  been  elnglnf 

in   London.    He  rejoices  In   the  nami 
Juozaa  Bobrovltch-Babravlolus. 

The  Russian  eovIM  government  has 
banned  with  other  "dangerous"  music, 
fieethoven's  "Emperor"  concerto,  lest 
the  title  sap  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  Russian  musicians  and  frequenters 
of  concerts.  But  Beethoven  never  gave 
this  title  to  hla  concerto. 

A  London  actress.  Mlaa  DIx,  has  ap- 
plied for  an  Injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  billing  any  artist  in  any 
poster  or  advertisement  of  "The  Broken 
Wing"  in  letters  of  a  larger  type  than 
those  in  which  she  is  sc  billed,  and  from 
allowing  an  electric  sign .  affixed  to  the 
theatre  on  which  the  name  of  an  actor 
other  than  tho  plaintiff  so  billed  to  re- 
main exhibited. 

This  reminds  us  ot  a  story  In  CoL 
Mapleson's  'memoirs:  how  early  one 
morning  In  a  city  of  this  country  he 
caught  a  tenor  of  his  company— was  It 
KavelU? — on  a  ladder  measuring  the  let- 
ters of  his  name  and  comparing  the  size 
with  those  of  his  co-mates  in  art 


PADEREWSH  ^ 


FOR  THE   HALL  OF  FAME 

In  Stamford,  Conn.,  there  Is  a  higlily 
estimable  firm  of  dentists:  Hertz,  Moore 
and  Often. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.  Paderewskl,  after  a  long  absence, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.  His  program  read  as 
follows:  Mendelssohn,  Serious  Varia- 
tions; Schumann,  Fantasia;  Beethoven, 
Sonata  Appasalonata;  Cho;ptn,  Ballade, 
li  minor;  Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  2; 
Mazui-ka.  B  flat  minor,  op.  2t,  No.  4; 
Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor;  LLszt,  Au  bord 
d'une  Source.  Etude  de  Concert,  F 
minor;  Polonaise,  E  major. 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  great  au- 
dience whan  Mr.  Paderewski  came  on  , 
the  stage  was  a  tribute  to  the  patriot  I 
and  the  man  as  well  as  to  the  virtuoso, 
whose  coming  had  been  impatiently 
awaited.  For  Uie  pianist  is  the  man; 
the  man  Is  the  patriot.  Many  of  those 
in  the  hall  yesterday  remembered  when 
on  the  same  stage  he  Bpoke  words  of 
burning  eloquence  in  belialf  of  his  be- 
loved Poland,  for  this  remarkable  man, 
gifted  In  many  ways,  is  as  eloquent  la 
speech  as  in  the  interpretation  of 
musio  that  appeals  to  blm. 

While  he  was  In  the  political  world, 
striving  valiantly  for  the  assured  free- 
dom and  establishment  of  the  Polish  re- 
public, he  was  sorely  missed  by  thou- 
sands whom  he  had  charmed  as  a  pian- 
ist. They  followed  eagerly  his  adven- 
tures at  Paris  and  at  Warsaw,  rejoic- 
ing with  him  when  his  noble  aim  was 
a-ttalned;  yet  they  could  not  regard  him 
as  only  a  Pole;  for  as  a  musician  the 
world  Is  his  country.  The  long-deferred 
report  that  he  was  to  retui-n  to  the 
concert  stage  was  entliusiastlcally  re- 
ceived. 

The  scene  was  familiar;  the  lowered 
lights,  the  delay  In  appearance,  the  ex- 
pectant hush;  finally  the  entrance, 
dignified,  not  dramatic  There  has  been 
too  much  drama  in  Mr.  Paderewskl's 
recent  years  for  him  to  be  theatrical. 
Again  the  resonant,  arresting  chords  by 
way  of  a  prelude.  And  then  the  weav- 
mg  of  the  old-time  spell  by  the  masterly 
interpretation  of  music  known  to  alL 

It  would  be  Impertinent  to  speak  of 
this  or  that  technical  feature;  of  this 
or  that  salient  chara^teristlo  In  Inter- 
pretation. One  hearing  Mr.  Paderewski 
is  conscious,  not  merely  of  a  pianist  ex- 
erting uncommon  skill,  but  of  a  highly 
sensitive,  poetic.  Imaginative  man,  who 
ihas  chosen  the  piano  to  bare  hla  own 


The  French  Society  of  Composers  and 
!  Authors  has  protested  against  the  grow- 
ling practice  of  adapting  classical  works 
ifor  dancing.  The  society  objects  espe- 
cially to  Chopin's  Funeral  March  being 
turned  into  a  tango. 

We  read  recently  of  bandsmen  In  j 
Paris  who  do  not  V7lsh  to  hear  this 
fnarch  again  in  any  form.  They  were 
ingaged  to  play  it  at  the  funeral  of  a 
;ounl6SS,  who,  by  her  will,  directed  that 
It  sliould  be  performed  all  the  way 
trom  her  house  to  the  cemetery.  The 
^nd,  to  fulfil  the  contract,  played  ,the 
narch  64  times. 
1   . 

I  David  Warfleld  has  appeared  bm  Shy- 
aok  at  Ba/itlmore.  The  Judicloua  critic 
■f  the  Sun  remarked  that  the  perform- 
ance was  so  protracted  "that  It  will 
probably  be  several  days  before  a  cor- 
rect perspective  can  be  obtained  of  the 
production  as  a  whole";  nevertheless  he 
admitted  that  Mr.  Warfleld's  Interpreta- 
tion Is  one  that  "alternately  enlists  the 
sympathy  and  antagonism  of  the  audi- 
ence." This  Is  vague.  Was  the  audi- 
ence "agin"  Shylock  or  Mr.  Warfleld's 
conception  of  the  character? 

Has  Mr.  Henry  Ford  seen  a  per- 
j  formanoe?  If  he  has,  what  Is  his 
opinion? 


Frieda  Hempel  will  sing  next  Sunday 
'n  Symphony  hall  in  costume  like  thf 
ono  worn  by  Jenny  LInd  when  she  srav(. 
her  first  concert  and  with  the  same 
program.  Jenny  LInd  l.s  a  tradition, 
if  she  were  to  sing  today,  would  the 
public  rave  about  her?  Reading  the 
fontemporaneou.i  criticism  written  when 
she  was  applauded  for  her  virtue  and 
Iter  charitable  deeds,  wo  doubt  it.  Even 
her  warmest  admirerH  admitted  that 
I  there  was  a  break  in  her  voice.  It  would 
Ibe  considered  blasphemous  to  say  that 
iMme.  Hempel,  as  far  as  pure  singing 
goes,  probably  equals,  if  not  excels, 
"The  Swedish  Nightingale." 

Some  one  told  me  that  he  saw  a  very 
I'listlngui.shad  writer  in  tears  at  his  own  I 
Iplay.  It  Is  a  private  matter,  and  wo  | 
ought  to  turn  our  heads  away.  Natu- 
rally ono  would  do  eo,  and  yet  such  a 
(•hance  sight  might  be  thrilling  and 
llinminating.— A.  N.  M.  in  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian. 


It  la  stated  by  travelers — but  travelers 
tell  strange  tales— that  foreigners  vlslt- 
I  Ing    the    Budapest    Opei-a    House  are 
1  shocked  by  the  bare-legged  ballet.  Mr. 
I  Sawyer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks:    "Certainly  none  of  the  shocks 
came  to  New;  Yorkers,  who  have  had 
that  sort  of  thing  In  musical  shows  so 
long  that  they  are  wishing  for  the  re- 
turn of  tights,  as  much  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  in  that  they  hide  the  enor- 
mous   muscular    development    of    the  i 
dancers,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  ! 
pleasing  picture." 

But  the  Hungarians  give  a  reasonable 
explanation  for  their  bare-legged  be- 
havior; a  pair  ot  tights  costs  60,000 
kronen,  the  price  of  food  for  one  family 
tor  three  months. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  returned  his  fee  to 
the  Royal  Phllhannonlo  Society  of  Lon- 
don which  he  had  received  for  playing 
at  a  concert.  The  Dally  Telegraph  said: 
"It  is  a  characteristic  act  of  a  great 
Englishman." 

But  was  Mr.  Bauer  a  "great  English- 
man" during  the  world  war? 

The  London  Times,  hearing  Mr.  Sa- 
pellnlkov   play    pieces   by   Chopin  and 
.Schumann,  decided  that  his  performance  i 
did  not  invite  musical  Judgment  but  wae  , 
pubrnttted  as  a  specimen  of  mechanical  ' 
execution.    "In  that  case  we  are  bound 
in  honesty  to  say  that  a  machine  woijld 
do  them  better,  because  when  once  set 
at  a  given   tempo  It  keeps  time,  and 
makes   accurate    shots    with    the    left  | 
hand,  and  because,  having  no  conscience,  j 
It  need  not  blush  at  making  nonsense  of 
the  music." 

Walter  Hampden  is  playing  Sir  Gi'es 
Overreach  in  that  fine  old  play  "A  New- 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  We  shouUl 
like'  to  see  the  performance.  E.  L.  Da- 
venport played  Sir  Giles  with  ama^iiiK 


The  Chicago  Tribune  gave  this  synop- 
sis of  critical  opinion  concerning  Will- 
lam  Tlodcres'S  new  play: 

"I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  left  the 
T>a  f'alle  la<rt  evening  in  teflra."— Dor. 
Butler  in  his  critl'^lsm  of  Bill  Hodge's 
new  play  In  the  Tribune.  "Ash  Stevens- 
was  cry  Ins  so  hard  when  he  came  In 
from  the  show  la,s<t  night  he  oould  not 
\vTlte  a  word."— Chlherex.  "Doc.  Hal' 
was  BO  nffected  by  the  new  show  he  -was 
unable  to  write,  and.  although  he  tried 
Lo  dictate  his  review,  his  heartrending 
sobWne  made  his  words  unintelligible." 

!  Chlevejournal.    "Miss  Leslie  oould  not 

return  to  tho  office  laKt  night  after  see-  l 
Ing   a   new    performance,    but    Is  stlH 
standing  onts'lde   the  theatre  weeplnc 
[hltterly  "— Chidallnooze.    "Our  Mr.  Col- 
lins. In  attempting  to  write  his  review! 
of  the  onenlncr  last  nieht  of  the  laitest 
'proadway  succe.-is  to  visit  these  parts, 
became  so  !rrlef-.strlcke<n  that  he  disap- 
peared and  has  not  been  seen  since.  The] 
police  are  dragging  the  lake."— Chleve-  , 
post. 

Mr.  St.  John  Erv'ne  has  been  telling 
vnune  women  In  London  how  to  become 
efficient  actresses,  pointing  out  that 
hard  labor  and  little  profit  are  the  lot 
of  the  malorlty  of  those  who  wish  to 
shine  on  the  stage;  they  may  also  ex- 
pect bitter  disappointment  and  hopes 
deferred. 

"If  you  wl-oh  to  get  an  Immediate  en- 
gagement In  a  West  end  theatre  In  a 
part  which  exacts  no  skill  or  knowledge 
from  you,  then  get  yourself  horn  into 
the  world  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  flap- 
per, without  the  power  to  act  or  sing  or 
dance  or  enunciate  clearly,  and  add  on 
to  these  great  gifts  the  possession  of  an 
'influential  relative  or  a  rich  parent  or 
an  uncle  in  the  peerage— and  you  will 
certainly  get  it.  The  rriodern  stall-fed 
audience  does  not  know  what  acting  Is, 
'but  it  can  at  least  recognize  merit  In  a 
young  woman  who  is  able  to  announce 
that  she  is  a  cousin  of  Lord  So-and-so. 
who  successfully  became  a  bankrupt 
last  Tuesday." 

Mme.  Melba,  having  been  heard  by 
over  97,000  people  in  ner  concerts  In  va- 
rious cities  in  Australia— slie  gave  the 
proceeds  to  charit> — i.s  In  London.  "Ev- 
erything hero  is  tax,  ta.-.,  tai..  People 

cannot  continue  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
support  opera.  So  It  Is  of  no  use  my 
talking  about  singing  In  opera  Just  for 
the  present." 

I  Jane  Cowl  and  Ethel  Barrymore  are 
rehearsing  the  part  of  Juliet,  but  for 
separate  productions.  Who  was  guilty 
'  of  saying  that  for  an  Ideal  performance 
of  the  tragedy,  Juliet  before  the  birds 
are  heard  twittering  at  dawn  should  be 
played  by  a  young  maiden;  but  by  a 
mature  woman  In  the  later  scenes? 

There  was  once  a  performance  of 
'Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  which  seven  Juliets  were 
announced;  the  ball  scene,  Grace  d'Ur- 
trey;  nurse  and  marriage  scenes,  Ada 
Dyas;  banishment  scene,  Maud  Granger: 
parting  scene,  Marie  Walnwright;  tomb 
scene,  Minnie  Cummings.  Adelaide 
Nellson  was  announced  for  the  balcony 
scene,  but  she  did  not  appear.  George 
Rignold— the  performance  was  for  his 
benefit— played  Romeo;  Fred  B.  Ward*" 
Mercutlo.    This  was  on  May  80,  1877. 

"Polly,"  the  sequel  to  "The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  was  -written  In  1720,  but  the 
original  performance  was  censored,  on 
account  of  the  political  allusions,  and  it 
was  not  put  on  the  stage  till  1777.  There 
will  be  a  revival  In  London  In  December. 
Gay's  libretto  Is  considered  "unpleas- 
antly pessimistic  and  vituperative."  Has 
It  been  softened?  The  scene  Is  In  the 
West  Indies,  where  some  of  the  charac- 
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ters  of  "The  Begrgar's  Opera"  have  b,.«n 
transported.     Polly  followed  Macheath 
there.   John  Teach,  who  la  buried  ,h». 
o.Ud.d  Maoheath.   for  he'  ^"L'd'?4  , 

MISANTHROPE" 

j     At  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  nlgrht 
j  the  French   players,   headed   by  Mile. 
Coclle  Sorel,  gave  Moliere's  "Le  Mis- 
anthrope."   The  cast: 

I  C'ollnnene   Mile.  Sorel 

Alcesta   A.  Lambert 

Oronte   1..  Ravet 

Phlllnto   Georeos  Selller 

Acaste   Charlie  Gerval 

'"llntandr*   Rene  Stern 

Dubol.i   Fernand  Chaipin 

A   Guardsman  Jacques  D'Apolgny 

I'liante  Mile.    Rachel  Berendt 

\rs!no6   Mme.  Marsans 

I^asque   Mma.  Llersel 

"In  the  oenturj-  In  which  we  are." 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Jfoliere's  own,  It  Is 
■carcely  necessary  to  air  at  lengrth  one's 
views  on  Moliere's  art  or  his  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  The  fact 
that  his  plays  hold  the  stage  today, 
some  250  years  .since  he  wrote  them, 
:3  evidence  enough  that  he  kept  a  sharp 
eye  open  for  all  that  was  significant 
uolng  on  about  him,  that  he  rejoiced  in 
;  n  Insight  Into  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  such  as  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  very  few,  and  that,  furthermore, 
ao  knew  how  to  set  his  living  men  and 
'.vomen  on  the  stage  with  a  theatric 
skill  80  masterly  that  to  this  very  day 
■In  which  we  are"  audiences  forget 
themselves  In  following  their  fortunes 
and  emotions. 

About  "Le  Misanthrope,"  In  partlc- 
ilar,  o,f  all  Moliere's  plays  the  wittiest, 
f  neither  the  funniest  nor  the  most 
iramatically  effective,  not  a  word  is 
needecl.  Surely  every  person  In  the  the- 
atre last  night  must  have  studied  the 
play  In  college  or  school:  those  who  haVc 
forgotten  their  knowledge  and  would 
like  to  recall  It  to  mind,  can  find  all  his- 
torical data  as  well  as  much  critical 
comment  set  down  In  those  little  neat 
volumes  published  for  use  In  schools. 

The  firmly  held  Interest  of  the  audi- 
ence last  night  wHjuld  prove,  If  proof] 
were  called  for,  the  staying  powers  of 

Moliere's  comedy,  ^nce  the  perform- 
a;nce  could  hardly  be  called  convincing. 
For  a  person  who  has  seen  only  now 
and  again  a  play  at  the  Comedle — in  the 
summer,  too,  when  the  best  forces  were 
abroad — to  tell  of  the  traditions  of  that 
Institution  would  be  a  vain  thing.  Quite 
likely,  therefore,  the  actors  last  night 
played  Mollere  precisely  as  it  should  be 
played.  For  a  comedy,  nevertheless.  It 
spenied  curiously  grave  except  when  It 
was  pert.  The  two  marquLses  and 
Oronte,  even  though  Mollere  did  use 
caricature  Intheir  drawing,  had  too  much 
the  spirit  of  farce  to  keep  their  place 
In  the  picture.  Mr.  liambert,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  artist  of  a  skilled  tech- 
nique, it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch,  played 
with  an  unrelieved,  cold  seriousness 
that  ended  in  monotony. 

Mile.  Sorel,  one  may  venture  the  guess, 
made  her  reputation  as  Celimene  years 
ago  when  she  had  at  her  command 
vivacity  and  youthful  charm.  A  repu- 
tation once  established  may  hold  for 
long.  Her  imper.sonation  last  night, 
with  Its  arkwardness  and  poverty  of 
gesture.  Its  lack  of  facial  play  and  its 
monotony  of  voice,  cannot  possibly  be 
the  best  that  she  has  been  able  to  do 
in  the  past.  A  mo,ment  or  two  toward 
the  close  of  the  play  suggested  that 
Mile.  Sorel  would  be  happier  at  pres- 
ent In  a  pari  of  stronger  emotions. 
Most  successful  of  all,  because  »hey 
seemed  most  like  comprehensibJe  hu- 
man beings,  were  Mmes.  Marsitna  and 
Berendt,  and  Mr.  Selller.  .The  audi- 
ence was  large.  R.  R-  O. 
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If  the  photographs  of  the  male  Rus- 
sian operatic  slngera  who  will  Invade 
Boston  next  week  are  faithful  like- 
nesses, we  may  expect  to  see  the  game 
of  beaver  played  merrUy  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House. 

THE  NEEDED  TEXT  BOOK 
G.  G.  R.  calls  our  attention  to  a  little 
book  that  should  be  In  every  household. 
;  What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
j  holiday  gift?  The  New  Statesman's  re- 
'vlew  of  this  treatise  la  published  In  the 
current  Lilving  Age. 

"Wern<:r  Laurie  have  published  a 
small  book  entitled  'Beaver,'  by  John 
Kettelwell.  It  elaborates  the  game.  The 
different  'Beavers'  are  illustrated,  and 
the  scoring  values  are  noted:  The  impe- 
rial.beaver,  the  fringed  beaver,  the  eccle- 
slastical-King-beaver.  the  queen  beaver, 
!  the  santa-be.'.vcr.  the  Urs.ne-beaver. 
!  the  Vandyck-heaver,  etc.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  beard  was  in  Schopen- 
hauer's opinion,  though  he  himself  was 
a  siilendi'l  iiecimen  of  the  'half-fringed 
beaver.'  a  ■..arometer  of  civilization.  The 


has  a/lways  been  the  home  ot  rever- 
,  0  for  the  beard.  In  the  'Arabian 
N  ghts'  we  are  told  that  Allah  hag  espe- 
cially created  an  angel  In  heaven  who 
has  no  other  occupation  but  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Creator  for  giving  a 
beard  to  men  and  long  hair  to  women." 

LINCOLN  AND  TJHE  BOY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  given  the  story  of  the  boy  on 
stilts  some  thought,  but  not  much,  as  I 
have  deemed  It  merely  another  example 
of  repetition  wherein  the  real  point  has 
been  lost  by  having  pa-ssed  through  Eng- 
lish hands  (or  mouths.)  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  stumbled  and  fell  dowrt' before 
the  great  Lincoln.  "Boy,  how  did  you 
come  to  fall  down?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"Notwithstanding,"  replied  the  boy  In- 
stanter.  This  story  delighted  an  Eng- 
lishman who  essayed  to  repeat  it.  But 
his  version  was  thusly:  "Boy.  wot  mldo 
you  fall?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln.  "Never- 
theless," replied  the  boy." 

Boston.  SUDDEN  NOTES. 

We  have  received  several  letters  about 
the  English  story,  one  from  Paducah, 
Ky  Even  now  we  fall  to  see  the  side- 
splitting humor  of  It.  It  is  not  the  sort 
of  story  that  would— to  quota  an  ex- 
tract from  an  oration  In  front  of  South 
College  at  the  Yale  of  the  seventies  de- 
livered by  Hannibal  of  blessed  memory: 
"have  made  you  laugh  If  you  had  been 
by  yourself  all  alone,  no  one  near  you, 
In  the  woods."  Ed. 


With  me  to  some  more  friendly  Haven 

blown  . 
Retire  to  call  your  Soul  (and  T'hroat) 

your  Own — 
Where    Norma    Talmadge    dines  with 

London's  Mayor 
And  Entertainment  claims  its  rightful 

Throne. 

Or  stay  behind:  and  when  Thyself  shall 
pass 

With  Sobered  Foot  where,  scattered  on 

the  Grass, 
I  kept  my  famous  Loaf  and  Flask  of 

Wine, 

Turn  down  that  now  for  ever  Empty 
Glass! 

— Liucio  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS 

(From  Donald  Ogdfo  Stewart'*  "Perfect  Be- 
havior.") 

FVlnged  Gentian — "1  am  going  out  to 
get  a  shave.    Back  at  3:30." 

Poppy — "I  would  be  proud  to  be  the 
father  of  your  children." 

Golden-rod — "I  hear  that  you  have  hay 
fever." 

Blood-root  —  "Aunt  KJltty  murdered 
yncle  Fred  Thursday."  ' 

Iris — "Could  you  learn  '->ve  an  op- 
tician?" 

Deadly  Nightshade — '  jwn  those 

blinds,  quick!" 

Wild  Thyme — "I  have  seats  .  for  the 
Hippodrome  Saturday  afternoon." 


ACROSS  THE  ALLEY 

(For  A»  the  World  Wags.) 
From  my  window  when  I'm  working. 
Or  I  should  say  when  I'm  -shirking, 
I  can  see  a  pretty  picture. 
Of  a  maiden  very  fair. 
(I  can  even  see  the  ripples 
Running  through  her  wavy  hair). 

When  my  glance  too  long  it  lingers 
(Though  'tis  stolen  through  my  fingers) 
I  can  see  the  rosy  blushes 
Dye  her  youthful  cheeks  to  red, 
With  a  startled  little  movement 
-She  then  quickly  turns  her  head. 

But  'twas  not  my  glance  which  lingers, 
(Nor  my  looking  through  my  Angers) 
Which  turned  her  cheek  Into  a  blushing 
rose. 

But  the  fact  that  when  I  spied  ner 
(With  the  other  girl  beside  her) 
She  was  rubbing  talcum  powder 
On  her  dainty  little  nose. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  EAST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Yet  standing  for  full  length  photo- 
graphs with  his  hands  in  his  trouser 
pockets,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  the  secretary  of  a 
board  of  trade  in  Dayton,  Detroit  or 
Denver."  ,    ,  ._ 

My  friend,  Able  the  Agent,  Insists 
that,  for  the  resemblance  to  be  ^)ertect, 
the  Pasha  MusUpha  Kemal  glued  to 
his  lower  lip.  ^- 

Boston. 

MORE  THAN   A  HUSBAND  APIECE! 
WATSON,  PLEASE  INVESTIGATE 

(From  John  P.  Galrfs  Article  In  The 
Herald)  - 
"Most  of  the  7433  alumnae  of  Smith 
are  lust  plain  married  women— wives, 
mothers  and  housekeepers.  They  have 
4800  children  to  look  after  and  8243 
husbands." 

OMAR   IN  tfXILE 

(Reuter'a  Teheran  correspondent  says 
that,  following  upon  a  campaign,  the 
Ulema  (priesthood)  have  now  presented 
to  the  government  demands  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the 
closing  of  all  places  of  amusement.  The 
demands  have  been  accepted  by  the 
government.) 

Dreaming  when  Dawn's  Left  Hand  was 

In  the  Sky, 
I  heard  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cry, 
"Awake,  my  Little  Ones,  and  fill  the 

Before  Life's  Liquor— and  our  Land- 
be  dry." 

They  say  the   Sleuth   and  Pussyfoot 
now  keep 

The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and 

drank  deep; 
And  Bahram.  that  great  Hunter  — he 

now  stalks 
The  Bootleggers  that  o'er  the  Frontier 

creep. 

Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  Its  Rose, 
And   now    the    Grape   must   follow,  I 
suppose: 

Why,  even  Mere  Amusement  gets  the 
Bird— 

My   Hat,    this   Is   the   Gloomiest  of 
Shows! 


But  come  with  old  Khayyam  and  leave 
'        the  Drys 

To  run  the  Show  as  seems  to  Them 

mo?t  wise: 
One  Thing  is  certain— tli«re  are  Other 

Ijands: 

In  wh:c!i   11)6  Vintner  still  his  Juice 

suppUas. 


By  PHTLTP  HAUE 
The  sabject  of  Mr.  Nerwnmn's 
Travel  Talk,  delivered  before  a  very 
largo  a-adience  tn  Syrophonr  Hall  lajrt 
night,  was  "X^go  to  Victoria  Nyan**." 
The  word  ''Congo''  Is  assodatjed  to  th« 
minds  of  many  wtth  the  meeting  of  Liv- 
ingstone   and    Stanley,    also  ^i* 
"Belgian     atrocHles."      Mr.  Newman, 
who  made  a  close  investigation  mto 
tnjth  ot  the  imported  cruelties  committed 
by  rubber  men  i=  the  reign  of  LeopoW 
II,  beltevea  the  stories  to  be  ' 
Yet  the  commission  of  inquiry  (l»w*> 
confirmed  the  rumors  of  the  tort^rii« 
and  generally  barbarous  treatment  at 

the  natives-  ..^^ 
Few  of  ns  ha-ve  any  idea,  <rf  the  enor- 
mous natural  wealth  of  the  Congo  in 
diamonds,  gold,  siJver.  copper,  and  evm 
radium.     Discovery  of  radium  h^  al- 
ready   the   lecturer  said,   lowered  tn« 
price  considerably.    The  changes  in  the 
Congo  region  within  the  last  20  years 
are   marvellous.     The   wilderness  may 
not  actuaUy  blossom  as  the  rose,   but  \ 
the   evidences   of   what   the   world   is  ; 
pleased  to  call  civniraUon  are  many,  as 
is  shown  in  ElizabethvlMe,  other  towns, 
missionary    sta.Uons.     Contrasted  plc- 
torially  with  these  were  the   h"ts  of 
the  Congo  natives,  a  ^J^^l"^ 
to  the  Zulus  in -stature,  strength  and 
intelligence,  a  race  almost  as  close  to 
the    brute    as    that  ^Li^^ 
Herodotus,  because  he  spoke  of  -Pr^^a 
iin  Africa,  was  for  a  long  time 
"the  father  of   lies,"   and  hla  stat«- 
iments  were  derided.    A  mighty  traveler 
'm  his  day,  he  is  now  "-ecognized  a 
keen   observer.     Many   of   his  stortes, 
■  once  thought  Incredible,  have  been  cor- 
roborated by  modem  explorers. 

The  views  on  and  along  the  Congo 
rtver  and  the  scenes  in  the  jung  e  were 
most  interesting.  Not  enticing  » 
Sipper^,  perhaps,  though  ^■^fj^f''* 
regions  the  temperature  and  the  pre- 
^ling  natural  conditions  are  favorab^ 
to  health  and  comfort.  In  the  jungto 
the  air  is  malarial  and  there  are  in- 
sects that  bring  on  blindness  tto 
sleeping  sickness.  Nor  would  one  care 
to  iningle  with  the  Pygmrles  or  with  a 
atffl  lower  race  fo^d  of  dlsOguremenL 
with   mutilated   Ups   for   the   saka   ot  , 

hideous  omamentaUxMi.    \ 

Interesting,   tooj  w«re  the  vl€W«  oo 
and  around  Lake  Tanganyika,  taken  m 
the  course  of  Mr.  Newman's  journey  ^ 
caraVan   for    200  unites.     Again  there 
^™  unusual  pictures  of  vtMA  animals 
m  the  open,  hartebeeste,  gnus,  zebraa, 
Panl  du  Chailln's  old  friend,  the  SorV^ 
a   singularly   cleanly   chimpanzee,  bat 
^ato^d.    taking    a    bath    that  would 
shame  the  hurried  ablutions  of  many 
men:   the   ferocious    buffalo,    and  ttoe 
quick-eared    rhinoceros    of  >"iperfert 
sight.     Birds    of    fine   xflunaage  were 
i^a^.     All  in  all,  another  instructive 
and  entertaining  travel  talk. 
I     "Congo  to  Victoria  Nyanza     will  be 
I  delivered    again    this   ^Jternooa.  'Tba 
'  Sibject  next  week  wiU  be-'Khartu™. 
There  wUl  be  extra  Travel  Talks  on 
Friday  evening. 

afternoon.  Dec  23.  when  there  will  be» 
Smplet«  showing  of  ^f^^^^^^ 
rang©  views  of  wfld  animal  and  sasag* 
Ufe. 


FOR  MR.  JOHNSON'S  COLD 
(London  D&lly  Chronicle.) 

Thle  is  the  latest  cold  cure  —  froa 
France,  not  America.  A  well  known 
Frenchman,  suffering  from  a  feverlsH 
cold,  took  to  hla  bed  and  sent  for  the^ 
doctor,  who  duly  prescribed  for  him. 
After  some  three  days  In  bed.  the  pa-| 
tient,  feeling  no  better,  decided  to  see 
what  he  could  do  himself.  He  Instructed 
his  housakeeper  to  bring  him  a  large, 
vessel  filled  with  fine  ashes  from  behind  j 
the  fire.  He  then  plunged  his  head  in 
the  ashes,  kept  it  there  a  few  moments, 
and,  without  washing  himself,  got  back 
into  bed  and  composed  himself  for  sleep. 

The  next  morning  when  the  dootor 
called  he  was  astounded  to  find  his 
patient  quite  free  of  the  fever  and  ready 
to  get  up  and  go  about  his  business. 
The  medical  man  exclaimed  that  it  was 
a  miracle. 

"No  miracle  at  all,"  said  the  patient, 
"I  have  simply  burled  my  cold.  Much 
better  than  a;llowlng  it  to  bury  mo." 

LOVE   SPEAKS   A  VARIOUS  LAN- 
QUAGE 

He  never  offered  me  his  name, 
His  bank  book  or  his  bid  for  fame. 

Or  took  me  for  an  auto  ride. 
Or  held  my  hand  with  look  of  prldo; 

1^6  never  took  me  out  for  eats. 
He    bought    me    ne'er    a    pound  of 
sweets; 

And  ye<  I  know  he  loved  me  well 

And  better  than  mere  words  could  tell. 

He  never  offered  me  his  trunk. 
To  put  away  my  shoes  and  clothes. 

But  once  upon  his  handkerchief 
He  let  me  wipe  my  nose. 

WINNIEJ  WINKLE. 


LET'S  CHANGE  THE  SUBJECT 

Ah,  these  press  agents,  and  these 
caption  writers  for  portrayed  actresses! 
We  read  In  Photoplay  for  Neve mber  that 
Pauline  Stark  Is  "a  potential  emotional 
player.  .  .  .  She  can  emote  w...  ^ne 
effect." 


ADMITTF" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  propose  as  a  oanantate  xvr  efie 
Hall  of  Fame  Dr.  William  B.  Peach  of 
Orange?  A  sort  of  fruit  salad — ^what? 

GEVBTB. 


FOR  T.  AIKEN 

Mr.  A.  H.  Herrick  of  Cambridge 
writes:  "In  spite  of  the  difference  in 
metrical  pattern,  'All-Souls  Day,'  con- 
cerning the  source  of'  which  Mr.  T. 
Aiken  Inquired  in  The  Herald  of  Nov.  B, 
seems  to  me  beyond  doubt  a  very  free 
rendering  of  a  little  poenj  by  Hermann 
von  Gilm,  entitled  'AUerseelen.'  What 
translator  addressed  himself  'to  Mistress 
Mary  Tooley'  I  have  no  conjecture;  but 
Longfellow's  rendering  of  other  German 
poems  so  nearly  follows  the  original  in 
thought  and  metre  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this  to  be  from  his  hand."  i 

"AUerseelen"  Is  best  known  today  by  i 
Richard  Strauss's  music:  one  of  his  best 
songs. — Ed. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLIC  USE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  history  of  the  toothpick. 
In  form  ot  goose  quills,  rounded  or 
squared  wooden  pick,  mere  sliver,  on 
tough  straw  stock?  One  cannot  think 
of  the  pick  as  wholly  of  American  ori- 
gin. The  Athenians,  the  Persians  and 
the  Babylonians  must  have  uged  It, 
either  in  private  or  openly. 

Around  the  year  1865  we  In  the  North 
saw  the  well-to-do  American  dweller.'S 
among  us  use  the  goose  quill — not  the 
tiny  quills  now  sold  by  apothecaries,  but 
the  large  ones  freely  furnished  to  patrons  i 
at  tables  In  the  New  York  hotels  and  I 
the  big  hostelrles  In  Boston.  True,  It 
Is  not  good  form  to  use  the  toothpick' 
In  public,  but  It  was  not  then  considered 
a  bad  breach  of  etiquette  60  years  ago 
to  go  along  the  quieter  streets  with  one 
protruding  between  the  lips.  (Quljls 
cause  lip  irritation.)  Times  change. 
The  dentists  now  urge  the  use  of  dental 
floss.  Dr.  Dio  liowls,  the  old-time' 
guide  to  health  in  Boston,  who  recom- 
mended the  foregoing  of  supper  and  the 
extreme  early-to-bed  habit,- urged  us  to 
rinse  the  mouth  and  pick  the  teeth  at' 
least  twice  daily.  (I  think  Louis  P.  1 
Ober  also  supplied  picks  at  his  restau- 
rant.) > 

What  do  the  French,  English.  S^n- 
lards.  Italians  and  Viennese  In  this  mat- , 
ter?  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT.  ; 

Yes.  the  ancient  Romans  employed ! 
this  dental  tool.  Martial  wrote:  "A 
piece  of  lentise  wood  Is  best;  but  Ifj 
that  Is  unattainable,  a  quill  may  relieve ' 
.your  teeth."  Here  is  his  epigram  on. 
Aefulanus,  as  translated  by  Elphinston: 

Who  lounges  lowest  in  the  middle  bed. 
Rich  unguent  portioning  his  three-halr'd 

head;  I 
And,  with  the  lentise  In  his  itiouth,  looks' 

big; 

But  looks  a  lie;  he  has  no  teeth  to  dig 
Mr.  Her'-jimer  Johnson  once  told  us  he 


!i  '  tiM'tlipIck,  eri'  ' 
-s  In  his  V 
■•Tlii»  Uri 

on  not  to  rub  tlicir  tt'OHi  with  a  nai.- 
:ln   or  rlclt   them    with    thf-  flngfrs. 
When  thi>  cloth  Is  tako"  away  It  la  not 
leoent  tn  pull  a  case  of  toothpicks  out 
if  your  pocket."   Vlscoiintess  Lisle  sent 
ipr  tooth  picker  to  thu  Palsgrave  in 
r>:iP  "because  when  ho  \va3  hero  I  did 
'( <•  him  wear  a  pen  or  case  to  pick  his 
.  "th  with."    But  the  dandy.  Novel,  In 
Wycherley's  "Pliuin  Dealpr,"  names  a.<; 
me  of   his  quallticatlons   ".My  Jaunty 
A-ay  of  plcklnsr  my  teeth."    The  Chlncso 
line  the  tool.    The  Emperor  Charles  car- 
i-iod  one.    So  did  Admiral  CollftHf.  and 
•u.'tlmps    stuoli     It     In     his  beard. 
:  ;ivprl)    Perhaps  for  this  reason  hp 
ts  killed  In  the  St.  Barhtolomaw  mas- 
i,  '  p.     As    for    Dr.    Dlo    Lewis,  we 
..Mipmber     his     fulmlnatlon  agralnst 
Gounod's  "Faust,"  how  no  young  maiden 
could   see   and   hear   It   without  beinc 
polluted,  started  on  the  downwaj'd  path, 
etc.,  etc. — Ed. 


THE    MOUSE   TRAP  MAN 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
A  discussion  has  atisen  as  to  the  au-  ' 
thorship  of  the  often  quoted  lines  rela- 
tive to  a  manufacturer  of  mouse  traps 
who  might  have  originated  his  article 
In  an  extremely  sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict yet  captured, the  market  without 
Investing  in  advertising.  A  preacher 
and  an  author  working  along  the  same 
!in.  s  also  are  disclosed.  Was  Emersori 
;  1-  author?  If  so,  where  do  the  lines 
injiear  and  when  were  they  written? 

lioston.  W.  T.  MARTIN". 

These  questions  have  aroused  contro- 
\.r»y,  aJmost  as  hot  a  one  a.«<;  "Who 
-'ruck  Billy  Patterson?"  We  believe  the 
;  issage  Is  not  to  be  found  In  Ralph 
\\  aldo  Emerson's  writings,  but  we  have 
reached  an  age  when  we  are  not  cock- 
sure  of  anything. — Ed. 

WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  find  certain  advertisements  under 
the  heading  "Wanted;  Australia"  In 
the  Blairgowrie  Advertiser  t^at  seem  to 
me  unusual. 

"Good  general  wanted  for  farm,  2  in 
household;  one  cow." 

"Wanted,  young  or  old  byreman,  who 
can  milk'and  be  handy,  with  reference; 
mav  eat  in  house." 

What  Is  a  "byreman"?  The  following 
advertisement  see'wis  to  me  suspicioiis: 
"Old  and  worn-out  horses  for  slaught- 
ering; distance  no  object."  Are  beef, 
mutton,  pork  so  scarce  and  dear  in 
Coupar  Angus?  '       f  -  ^■ 

Lincoln,  N.  H. 

A  byre  is  a  cow-house  in  Scotlanu, 
Ireland  and  English  provinces:  some- 
times meaning  a  farm  Including  the 
cpw-house. — Ed.  .      .  . 

I  DEMMONDE'l 

Bf>STON  OPERA  HCfCrSE!— "!>  Demi-  i 
Monde,"    a    comedy   in    fiv«   acts,    by  j 
DnTiras    Pils,    played    by    the  French 
Players,  headed  by  Mlla.   SoreL  The 
cast: 

Sn3!MB>«  d'Ange  ltn«k  OecOe  5!t)T^ 

KajTDond  de  LanagcacM.   Albert  lambert 

Olivier  de  Jalin  M.  Georges  SeUler 

Le  Mar<ritls  de  "Ptwrnnerins, 

M-  Femand  Charpta 

HlT>pot7»  Rlcimnd_  M.    Bene  Stern  | 

A  servsnt  M    Jacqo^  rCApodgwy  i 

A  servant  .....M.    Paxotte  | 

A  servant   ..  U.    CaJxiese  j 

Ttie  VlaconteBB       Vemieres,  ' 

Mile.  Rachd  Eerendt 

■WaleottM  d*  Ssntte.  Mme.  Famcl 

A  Maid...  ..„..JiIm6.  liersel 

I.<ast  nig5it  MHo.  Scvti  brooglit  to  the 
opera  bouse  one  of  her  most  familiar  | 
and.  perhaps,  most  famous,  interpreta-  < 
tions.  "Le  Demi-Monde,"  by  Dumas 
PiJs,  te  a  play  of  kindly  opportunities  for 
Mile.  Sore!  and  her  abilities.  It  delves 
not  in  the  romantically,  fluid  torrents  of 
emotion  so  famdliar  in  "CanuUe";  in- 
stead, it  takes  a  course  along  that  road 
which  Sardou  and  maiiy  another  of  the 
French  dramatists  of  yest«a-day  have 
made  so  well  known — the  straight,  un- 
erring path  of  a  play  perfect  in  tech- 
nique, artificial  hi  life.  And  tt  la  >adi 
irfay  that  best  suits  Mile.  SoreL 

Interesting  it  is  to  see  this  drama  of 
Ove  great  young  Frenchman;  tnter«sttQs; 
because,  at  no  great  distance,  are  plays 
similar  in  theme,  similar  in  treatment 
of  life,    lisid  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,    "Blast   of    Suez,"    by   Somerset  j 
Maugbajn  and,  strangely  enough,  stUl 
closer  home  on  a  New  York  waterfront  \ 
the  "Anna  Christie"  of  Eugene  O'NeDl, 
describe  and  embroider  closely  p.arallel 
rhr '  -s  of  "Le  Demi-Monde."  The  young 
1,     .:3  shocked  Paris  by  presenting  to 
the  stage  a  new  world  of  people,  from 
that  demi-monde  that  he  himself  had 
named.  Just  as  E^ugene  CNeill  has  done 
in  oar  day  and  land  by  his  Hairy  Apea 
and  Anna  Christies  and  all  his  motley 
crew.    But  while  O'Neill  totally  disre- 
gards the  technique  of  the  theatre,  the 
yonng   FrencJiman   stack  to   the  well- 
made  play  with  persisting  care.    As  for 
the  parallel,  however.  In  "Azma  Chris- 
tie" and  in  **nie  DemV-Monde,"  each 
has  treated  tta«  sit-jatlon  of  a  woman 
1  confronted  With  a  slneera  after 


.  tilvea  a  cJ>;ir.LCl.-7i  trc.Ulj  ■.l."iTi-;il 
„-   to  the  problrm.     O'Neill  deals 
rtenwntol  depth.i  of  hrnnan  na- 
cr.-     l>nmaa   FHa   plays    sutoUy  with 
lu-.^se  and  Intrigue.    F.arh  l«ives  an 
wrid   taste   with  the   spectator.  Per- 
fruis  both  do  no  more  th.an  prove  tliat 
il„.  wora.an  pays-    "Ah.  that  pa^t,"  as- 
.Sussinne  crt«s.  ^ 

The  play  of  1«66  has  lost  much  of  It" 
brimance    today.     Sincere  emotion 
(hard  to  f»nd.     Trick  follows  trick,  Me 
Itreads  on  U«.    Does  the  audience  oajrc 
a  particle  what  happtin.-,  to  ajiy  of  the, 
.poraona^ejT    To  many  Olivier  can  .ap- 
pear but  a  meddling  prin.  who  would 
play  Kuardlan  nurse  to  all  th^  worid. 
Mr.  I^ambert  does  not  add  to  the  aJlure 
lof  Raymond  by  that  immobility  <A 
ipr«s»ton  that  has  become  part  of  Ws 
later  rtyla,  thofleh  he  always  <*arn»^ 
hia  clarity  of  diction  and  hia  expresstre 

But  to  tiM  ereat  majortty  of  fJ>e  P«r- 
slsttng  audience  of  the  opera  hoose  tne 
IKirt  of   Susanne   will,   without  donbt, 
appear  the  most  successful  role  of  Mile. 
Sorrf^  The  range  of  her  emotions  was 
falrty  broad.    As  smiling  charmer  she 
approved  herself  to  aU  the  men.  De- 
feated In  her  dreams  of  capturing  a  law- 
ful spouse  she  almost  brought  tears  for 
her  sorrow,  until  In  the  "^nd       ..'"tr' ' 
bravely  off  the  field  of  battle  to  toy 
her  prowess  iTi  battles  new.  Gow^, 
furs    Jewels,  perhaps,  are  part  of  her 
show,  but  they  are  a  distraction  over 
against  more  animate  things  of  tlie  the- 
atre    A  surface  brilliance  of  theatric 
skin  sUn  leaves  "TThe  Deml-Monde  In 
teresting  to  an  older  g^"^^^'?.'!:  "J^^fj; 
to  a  far  less /aegree  than  "CamiUe. 
The  modem  theatre  echoes  to  ^e  sto- 
•Hav*  a  heart!'"  W.  E.  H- 


I  "Phantflsiestueoke."  the  "Novi- ii^'tiwr- 
.Tnd  the  "Romanzen."  the  bf-si  of  htii 
I  piano  piece.',  according  to  hl."(  opinion. 
1  And  he  said  that  his' Clara  hid  Inspired 
Ihem  all.  She  may  have  lns»lred  them, 
but  according  to  contemporaries,  when 
she  was  In  her  prlm<»  «he.  played  her 
husband's  music  feebly,  without  verve 
or  color.  We  heard  her  In  the  eighties, 
when  voiing  women  In  Berlin  threw 
roses  at  her  as  she  eat  at  the  piano 
Her  plavlng  then  did  not  f  low  lack 
of  vigor,  but  It  was  matter-of-fact, 
deadly  dull. 

Each  piece  In  the  "Klnderszenen 
has  a  title,  but  .Schumann  did  not  unite 
music  to  any  title.  "The  Inscriptions 
over  my  pieces,"*  he  snld.  In  a  letter, 
"always  occur  to  me  after  I  have  fin- 
ished composing  the  music."  This  Is 
true  of  the  "Carnaval." 

Mr.  Hiitohe.son  showed  bravery  In 
olaylng  the  "Kreisleri.Tna."  pecu'larly 
iptimate  music  that  one  would  like  to 
lear  In  a  comparatively  sm-'ll  room, 
with  permission  to  ask  the  pianist  to 
p'ay  this  or  that  page  again;  to  skip 
this  or  that  section.  But  Mr.  Hutche- 
son  succeeded  a^Jmlrahly  In  malntaln- 
ng  Intimate  reliitlons  with  the  hearer. 
The  moods  and  the  caprlciousnes.s.  the 
restlessness  and  the  brooding,  the 
vague  longing,  the  sadness  and  the 
-»hv  confessions — these,  beautifully  In- 
•erpreted  by  the  pianist,  were  felt  by 
the  audience. 

Wasn't  It  an  error  In  Judgment  to 
'oUow  the  "Kreisieriana"  with  the 
"Klnderszenen"?  And  la  It  an  error 
n  Judgment  to  devote  the  who'e  of  a  1 
recital  to  .iny  one  composer?  These 
luestions  admit  of  academic  discussion 
The  composer  on  Saturday,  Dec.  16 
will  be  Chopin. 


gan. 


JOSEPH  LAUTNER 

An  audiencfe  of  unusually  good  size  | 
went  last  night  to  Jordan  hall  to  hear 
Lloseph  Lautner,   tenor,  with  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts,  accompanist,  sing 
these  songs: 

„    ,  ^   .   BfllakircT 

Prelude    »  Arenskj 

Autumn   ..  ■■  ■  ■  ■  •  " 7 •'Tchaiteovskx 

Pendant  ILe  Bai...-   Bachmaninoy 

Sones  of  Grosia  j^lo 

Marine   ■.'.'...'.Halin 

La  Barcheta   paladllhe 

Psyche   •  •  ■ ;   _  .Szulc 

Schumann 


Wi<lmung 


. .  Scliuinann 

  WoU 

  Schubert 

  Strauss 

.Mark  Dii/key 
,  ...Crril  Scott 
 Bax 


Die  Lotus-Blumc  

Vcrbor?:enheit   

Woliin   

AUerseelen   

Shadows   

Strenade   

V  Christmas  Carol  

Evidently  Mr.  Lautner  gave  his  audi- 
ence much  pleasure,  for  they  applauded 
him  cordially,  and  asked  for  more  songs. 
Th^re  was  much,  indeed,  in  his  singing 
to  applaud,  pure  intonation  reasonably 
clear  enunciation  in  three  tong;ues,  an 
admirabte  legato  and  nicety  of  phrasing^ 
The  voice  itself,  a  light  lync  tenor,  has 
I  excellent  quality  and  body  m  the  mid- 
'  die  register,  and  the  low  tones  too,  for 
so  light  a  voice,  are  firm;  they  must 
have  been  skilfully  trained.    In  its  upper 
register,  however,  Mr.  Lautner-s  voice 
at  present  steems  limited  either  to  hol- 
low sounds  void  of  musical  timbre  or 
else  to  tones  of  so  extreme  a  lightness 
that  most  people  would  make  no  bones 
of  calling  them  plain  falsetto.  Mr.  Laut- 
ner's   excessive   use  of   tii.s   thm  light 
tone    besides  making  for  monotony  of 
sivle.  conveyed  as  well  a  suspicion  of 
tentimentality  which   it  might  Tye  wise 
<n  avoid.    Mr?.  Fitts  played  exceedingly 
I  good  accompaniBfients.  T^-  ^- 

iHUTCHESONi 

;  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernest  Hutcheson  gave  the  third  re- 
jcltal  In  his  series,  "The  Great  Masters 
iof  Piano  Music."  yesterday  afternoon 
I  In  Jordan  Hall.  He  played'  music  by 
Schumann:  K'-el='°rlPn!>.  Klnderszenen. 
'and  Etudes  Symphonlques. 

That  strange  character,  Johann  Krels- 
ler,  imagined  by  H.  T.  K.  Hoffmann— 
or  was  he  In  the  flesh  Johalin  Ludwlg 
Boehner,  also  a  wandering  Kapell- 
meister?—fassclnated  Schumann.  for 
Kfeisler's  hatred  of  amateurs,  mediocre 
performers,  and  ".snobisme"  In  taste, 
appealed  to  him,  as  did  his  rhapsodies 
over  romantic  music.  Did  Kreisler  sit, 
like  John  Ford,  in  doleful  dumps  when 
separated  from  -.Jijs  Julia?  Schumann 
svmpathized  wlthTlim.  was  in  melan-  , 
rholy  mood  when  away  from  his  own 
Clara. 

Writing  to  a  friend  that  the  title 
"Kreisleriana"  conveyed  nothing  to 
any  but  Germans,  he  did  not  foresee- 
that  Hoffmann  would  be  eagerly  read 
in  France;  that  Gautier  would  write  In 
eloquent  eulogy.  As  fantastical  as  the  , 
man  he  praised:  that  Offenbach  would  j 
choose  hlro  for  the  hero  of  an  opera. 
Schumann  was  especially  fond  of  his 
i  "Kreisleriana"  >aTiking  it  with  the  qlx 


So  Mr.  Milne's  amusing  comedy,  "The 
pover  Read,"  Is  eeming  here.  It's  high 
time.  "Dover  Road?'"  "Dover  Road?" 
Where  have  we  heard  these  words  be- 
fore? 

From  Mr.  F.'s  aunt  In  "Tljlttle  Dorrlt." 

"A  diversion  was  occasioned  here  by 
.Mr.  F.'s  aunt,  making  the  fol'.ewlng  In- 
exorable and  awful  statements  'There's 
milestones  oh  the  Dover  Road.'  Clen- 
hara  was  disconcerted  by  this.  'Let  him 
deny  it  if  he  can,'  continued  the  vene- 
nious  old  lady.  He  could  not  deny  it. 
Ti-ere  are  M^lsstones  on  the  Dover 
l^oad."         ,  ,  . 

Yes,  Mr.  F.'s  aunt  is  one  of  the  few 
excu.-^es  for  reading  "Little  Dorrit,"  a  ^ 
.'uli  book  on  the  whole,  with  a  vague 
ind  preposterous   plot,   and  characters 
fnr  the  most  part  shadowy  or  unlnter-  j 
.-•sting.     One   reads   with   pleasure   the  i 
de.scriptlon  of  Marseilles     t  the  begin 
ning  of  the  story,  but  the 
idrama  and  those  of  senti 
jsome. 

Yet  there  ^  persons 
he  plenary  inspiration  of 
ike  the  king,  they  insist, 
wrong.  Perhaps  we  are  thick-witted, 
Merhaps  ''Little  Dorrit"  is  among  the 
best  novels  of  Dickens.  While  we  are  in 
:  he  confessional,  let  us  admit  that  we 
prefer  Scott's  "Fortunes  of  Nigel  to 
his  "Ivanhoe,"  and  rank  it  above  other 
tales  by  Sir  Walter  that  are  held  in  high 
honor  bv  the  majority.  We  speak  of 
"The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  tor  it  was  pub- 
lished just  100  years  ago.  We  should 
class  it  with  "Old  Mortality"  and  The 
.Antiquary." 


res  of  melo- 
t  are  bore- 

lieve  In 

IS,  who. 
.Id  do  no 


"THE  DOVER  ROAD" 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Char\es  G.  Harper's 
entertaining  volume,  "The  Dover  Road: 
Annals  of  an  Ancient  Turnpike,"  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Hartford.  Ct.,  has  re- 
cently reprinted.    There  is  much  about 
rhe  associations  of   Dickens  with  this 
road     Mr.  Harper  regr'ets  that  Dickens 
pat    Rochester    Cathedral    in  "Edwm 
Drood  •■  a  novel  that  "quite  spoils  one  s 
Rochester,  and   leaves    an  ineffacable 
mark  of  a  modem,  sordid  tragedy  upon 
'  the  hoarv  stones  of  Cathedral,  Castl'e 
and  Close.     It   is  as  though  one  had 
come  to  the  place  after  reading  the  un- 
relieved brutality  of  a  newspap'er  re- 
port ■   He  (Dickens)  had  i?o  com- 
prehension   of    tragedy    and  romance 
other  than  those  of  the  street  and  Uie 
police  court;  which  is  to  say  that  he 
had  better  have  left  Rochester  alone,  so 
far  as  'The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood' 
is  concerned." 

Sour  words,  Which  do  not  disturb  us, 
for  the  only  Rochester  we  know  .is  in 
New  York,  a  city  where  in  happier  days 
beer  flowed  in  the  streets.  As  for  "Ed- 
win Drood"— would  that  Dickens  had 
lived  to  complete  it.  We  have  never 
had  the  courage  to  read  thte  various 
completions— one  by  Robert  H.  Newell 
(Orpheus  C.  Kerr) — one  "Communi- 
cated from  the  spirit  world"  to — ^we  have 
forgotfen  his  name,  but  didn't  he  live  m 
Brattleboro,  Vt? 


.,  to  .s--  "d 

M,d    will  .not    cai,    ..h,v„rthy    of  the 

shrlnsi  , 
One  bwHiity  T  have  known  through  lov- 
ing her,  ■  ,< 
The  flowers  I  have  picked  along  ine 

HecaAise  she.  prized  them,.  I  will  dally 

bring  ,  ~ 

And  leave  before  her  door.    Which  if 

.<ihp  sees. 

Or  if  she  .-fee  not,  will  true  tokens  be 
Of  heavenly  gifts  which  she  has  brought 
to  m«.  JOCELYN. 
Boston. 

POLLY'S  SONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  heard  "The  Beggar's  Opera," 
I  am  moved  to  wonder  about  the  three 
sons  who  were  born  to  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  and  Lavlna  Fenton,  most  famous 
of  Polly  Peachums.  The  only  encyclo- 
pedia I  have  at  hand  has  little  to  say 
about  this  noble  family;  but  perhaps 
the  collected  omniscience  of  the  "oflclon- 
•  dos"  of  World  Wagging  (one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  all-the-year-round  sports) 
could  tell  me  if  any  of  these  sons  or 
their  descendants  combined  the  noble 
port  of  their  father  (who  presumably 
had  one)  with  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
their  gifted  and  fascinating  mother,  j 
Were  they  skilled  in  music,  dancing  or 
other  arts?  Did  some  ironic  atavism 
perhaps  produce  from  the  union  solid, 
stolid  citizens,  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful breeders  of  pedigreed  hunters  or 
swine  or  peacocks? 

So  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes — It  is 
not  wide— these  by-blows  of  nobility 
and  royalty  are  apt  to  be  disappointing, 
not  romantic  or  gifted  creatures.  There 
was  the  divine  Leonardo,  of  ^course. 
Bui  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory 
i  one  that  I  know  is  Harry  Richmond's 
father,  and  he  (poor  dear!)  was  often 
extremely  trying  as  a  member  of  the 
domestic  circles.  MIRIAM  LOWELU 
Winchester. 

This    is    an    interesting  question; 
whether  the  three  sons  became  song  and 
dance  artists,  were  country  gentlemen, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service,  or  died  ^ 
young.    Suppose,  Miss  Miriam,,  you  con- 
sult the  great  English  Biographical  Die  •  i 
tionary?     As  for  [Lavlna,  she  was  one  j 
of  the  many  women  we  have  missed  I 
knowing.    Old  Doc  Wharton  wrote  that  j 
I  he  had  sat  at  table  with  her  "when  her  I 
'conversation  was  much  admired  by  the  | 
'first  characters  of  the  age,"  but  he  per- 
haps  was   prejudiced;   for  he  accom- 
panied the  Duke  and  his  mistress  in  a 
continental   tour,    "that    he    might  be 
ready  to  marry  them  the  moment  the 
breath   was   out  of   the    body   of  the 
Duchess,  who  was  left  dying  in  Eng- 
I  land."— Ed.   

TOP  OR  BOTTOM? 

(For  as  the  World  Wa,?s) 
When   Eve    beheld    the   pippin    as  U 

dangled  on  the  tree. 
No  doubt  the  problem  taxed  her  soul 

with  fruitful  irritation — 
Which   side   was   up,   and   which  was 

down?    She  bit  it  just  to  see; 
For  less  than  this  has  woman  worked 

the  ruin  of  a  nation. 
And  Eden?    What  is  Eden  worth  when 

issues  so  terrific 
Divide  the  heart  and  rend  the  mind  and 

tittivate  the  spleen? 
Like  woman-kind  perplexed  in  mind  she 

failed  to  be  specific; 
She  prob'ly  murmured:  "How  unique!" 

and  bit  it  in  between. 
Providence.  KELTON. 

THE  FINISHING"  SCHOOL 

1  Far  too  little  is  heard  of  training  men 
'  to  be  husbands — Daily  Paper. 

The  perfect  husband  is  not  born,  but 
made  by  skilled  tuition;  his  training 
(Herculean  task!)  is  woman's  special 
mission.  She  teaches  him  to  take  her 
out  to  theatre  or  to  dinner;  and,  should 
he  grow  unduly  stout,  she  diets  him  til! 
thinner.  ^      x.  » 

She  tells  him  where  and  when  to 
smoke,  edits  his  dissipation,  chooses  his 
clothes,  and  hats,  and  ties,  with  evident 
elation.  She  teacnes  him  to  give  her 
checks  at  least  once  every  quarter— - 
puplis  whose  tutors  are  "advanced" 
may  make  the  period  shorter!  She  tells 
him  when  he  needs  a  shave,  or  when 
his  hair  wants  clippers,  dnd  when  to 
change  his  "underneaths,"  and  when 
to  spank  the  nippers. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  tutelage  Incessant 
and  unhurried,  no  modem  husband 
S!eems  to  be  quite  perfect  till  he's  .  .  . 
buried!— London  Daily  Chroniclft. 
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FOR  JEAN 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
T  cannot  bring  a'  present  to  my  love 
Such  as  she  should  accept     My  sou! 

gives  forth 
No  ndte  to  vibrate  in  sc.  blest  a  sphere. 


The  Russians  will  be«1n  an  engago- 
inent  of  two  weeks  at  tse  Boston  Opera 
House  tomorrow  night,  when  the  opera 
will  be  Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunov," 
or,  rather,  RlmBky-KorEakov-s  sand- 
5ap»red  version  ot  that  opera,  tt  Is 
■aid  that  the  original  score  will  soon 
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be  published  with  all  Its  solecisms  and 
barbaric  pages.  The  comparison  ■will 
be  Interesting.  In  Eplte  of  the  harsh 
things  said  about  RImsky-Korsakov's 
tinkering,  who  knows  that  he  was  not 
liKtat,  more  loyal  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend  that  If  he  had  published  thft 
score  as  it  stood? 

When  Mr.  Toscanlnl  was  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  he  said  that  he  was 
ro'T^  tC)  SoS  Debuesy— for  Debussy  was 
then  alive— who  had  this  original  score. 
It  Is  excessively  scarce. 

"Boris"  has  been  performed  here  and 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  story; 
betttir  say  describe  the  loosely-joined 
episodes.  Moussorgsky  based  his  work 
on  Pushkin's  historical  drama.  In  which 
•vents  in  the  historj-  of  Russia  during 
the  reign  of  Tsar  Feodor,  so*  of  Ivan 
/  the  Terrible,  while  Boris  was  regent. 
MouBsorgsky's  prologue  has  little  to  do 
with  Pushkin's  drama.  Boris  has  put 
out  of  the  way  young  Dimitrl,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  heir.  He  ascends 
the  throne.  A  young  monk,  Qrlschka, 
escaping  from  a  monastery,  goes  to 
Poland  and  passes  himself  oft  as  the 
dead  brother,  marries  the  daughter  of 
en  Influential  Pole,  and  marches  with 
bis  army  against  Boris.  But  the  death 
of  Boris,  haunted  by  frightful  visions. 
Is  reported.  The  false  Dimitrl  usurps 
the  throne.  ,    _  j 

Portions  of  the  opera  were  performed 
»t  Petrograd  early  in  1873,  but  the  whole 
■work  was  not  heard  until  Jan.  24,  1874. 
Klmsky-Korsakov  revised  the  score  in 
.  18<*6  The  first  performance  in  America 
was' at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  Nov  19,  1913,  when  Adamo  Dldur 
took  the  part  of  Boris.  He  was  seen  In 
this  role  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
"Boris"  win  be  repeated  at  the  matmee 
next  Saturday. 

"PIQUE  DAIVlE" 

TchalkovBky-8  "The  Queen  of  Spades" 
with  the  libretto  by  his  brother  Modeste, 
was  produced  at  Petrograd,  Dec  19, 
18O0  The  story  Is  based  on  a  tale  by 
I'uBhkln,  which  has  been  translated  int*, 
many  languages;  into  French  by  Pros- 
per Merlraee.  The  first  performance  In 
this  country  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Op^ra  House  on  March  5  19". 
Mmes.  Destln  and  Gluck  and  Mr  S  ezak 
The  Queen  of  Spades  Is  an  old  countes-s 
who  knows  the  Be<a-et  of  three  cards 
which  bring  luck  in  gambling.  Her 
p-andaughter  I.isa  loves  Herntann,  an 
officer  without  money.  She  glv^es  the 
key  of  the  old  woman's  apartment  to 
Hermann.  Hp  tries  to  obtain  from  her 
the  secret.  When  she  is  obdurate  he 
draws  a  pistol.  She  falls  dead  from 
fright.  As  the  funeral  procession  passes 
the  barracks,  Hermann's  window  is 
Wown  open  by  the  wind.  The  ghost  of 
the  Countess  appears  and  names  the 
cards:  Ace,  seven,  three.  Lisa,  unal>le 
to  keep  Hermanr?  from  the  gaming 
tible  throws  herself  into  the  Neva.  He 
plays  and  wins  on  the  first  two  cards, 
but  the  third  turns  out  to  be  the  queen 
of  spades.  The  ghost  of  the  Countess 
appears,  Hermajin  stabs  himself. 

Tchaikovsky  was  fond  of  this  opera. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  said  that  when 
he  composed  the  scene  In  which  Her- 
mann goes  to  the  Countess  It  was  so 
ETuesome  that  he  was  for  a  long  time 
under  the  horrible  spe\l  of  it.  "To  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  had  crit- 
icised adversely  some  of  the  declama- 
tion and  repetitions  of  certain  words 
end  phrases,  he  \vrt)te  In  a  dignified 
manner:  "I  should  not  hesitate  for  an 
lnsta.nt  to  sacrifice  the  literal  to  the 
artistic  truth.  If  we  aimed  at  pushing 
realism  In  opera  to  Its  extreme  limits, 
we  fihould  finally  have  to  abandon  opera 
ItBflf."  At  Petrograd  the  audience  was 
enthusiastic  but  the  libretto  was  con- 
demned by  the  critics,  nor  did  the  music 
please  them.  On©  oaJled  the  opera  a 
♦'card  problem." 

"THE  DEMON" 

At  the  Wednesday  matinee  the  opera 
will  be  Rubinstein's  "Demon,"  which 
Is  based  on  Lermontov's  poem.  The 
scene  is  Grusia  In  the  Caucasus. 
Satan  appears,  weary  and  cursing  the 
world,  The  Angel  of  Light  warns  him 
against  his  attempts  to  overcome 
Heaven.  Satan  sees  the  Princess 
Tamara,  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of 
Slnodal,  and  he  woos  her.  She.  fright- 
ened, returns  to  the  castle,  but  she 
cannot  forget  his  words:  "Queen  of 
my  Love,  thou  shalt  be  the  empress  of 
■worlds."  She  believes  him  to  come 
from  a  higher  world.  The  Demon  in- 
cites the  Tartars  to  rob  the  prince's 
caravan  and  kill  him  while  he  Is  on  his 
■way  to  Tamara.  She  Is  thinking  of 
her  strange  wooer,  when  the  body  of 
her  lover  Is  brought  In.  In  the  midst 
of  her  grief  she  hears  the  seducing 
voice  of  the  Demon.  Feeling  her 
strength  going,  she  begs  her  father  to 
tot  her  enter  p.  convent. 

The  Demon,  really  In  love  with  Ta- 
mara. remorseful,  seeks  to  see  her. 
He  Invoke.'!  her  pity  and  her  love.  She 
nsks  aid  from  ;'bove.  but  her  strength 


gives  wav  and?lhe  Demon  <=i"^race.s 
f  er  The  Angel  of  Li?*'*  ^PP^^"'  fX 
Tamara  hastens  toward.,  ^inv  she  f^"^ 
Ufeless.  The  DomJn,  cur!?ing,  dlsap 
Slars  Lightning  strikes  the  «.n vent. 
Angels  bear  Tamara  heavenward. 

The  libretto  Is  by  Wlskowatov.  The 
opira  was  brought  out  -^J^'^^f^^f^ 
an  Jan  25,  1875.  Airs  and  a  female 
cho^uThave  been  sung  In  Boston.  In 
mi  the  performance  at  Petrograd  was 
forbidden  for  Polltl9al  J^f  7"^'  I 
opera  was  very  successful  in  K"*^'^^ 
It  was  in  the  repertone  of  German 
the^res  In  London  (1S81>  the  chief 
Blneers  were  Mme.  Albani,  Lassalle 
(IS!  Dem^n).  Ed  de  Res^ke,  Mannl  and 

Mme.  Trebelll.  

«TKE  JEWESS" 
Halevvs  'T^  Julve,"  libretto  by 
Bc?lbe  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera 
on  Feb.  23,  1835.  It  Is  said  Uiat  the 
.«bretto  wa.  first  offered  to  RosslnL 
The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Falcon 
and  Dorus,  MM.  Duprez,  Levasseur  La- 
font  The  opera  was  brought  out  in 
a  luxurious  manner.  The  production 
oost  100.000  francs  alone,  a  large  sum 
to  those  years  for  operatic  scenery  and 

•^hT's'tory  is  not  ^unfamiliar:  howl 
cardinal  Sogni  W^  ^o  learn  news 
of  his  daughter  from  the  ^^^^.^^^^l'^^' 
how  Rachel,  supposed  to  be  the  Je*  s^ 
daughter,  is  courted  by  Prince  Leopo  d 
under  a  false  name;  how  he  refuses  to 
marr^  her,  and  his  betrothed  Eudora 
m^rn^  nBi,  living  In  unlawful 

denounces  nlm  lor  n\mB  .  ^ 

wedlock  with  a  Jewess,  a  crime  Punlsh- 
rble  by  death:  how  Rache  In  Pri^"  1« 
persuaded  by  Eudora  "^le"  LeopoM. 
Ih*  cardinal  promises  Eleazer  save 
piobel  If  he  will  abjure  hla  faith.  He 
Sd  Rachel  will  not  be  con^^rted^  As 
Rachel  Is  thr«-n  into  a  cauldron  of  I 
King  oil.  Eleazer  telle  Brognl  that 
Slchel  is  his  long  lost  daughter.  This, 
Luldron  of  oil  shocked  Robert  Louis 

Censon.    who    P-^-f.^-^ , ^'^^''Thel 
against  the  scene  on  the  stage.  The 
opera  banished  from  the  London  thea-| 
tres  for  41  years,  was  revived  by  Au- 
gustus Harris  in  1893^  , 
RIIVISKY'S  OPERAS  ! 
Rlmsky-Korsakov's    "Snow  Maiden"! 
r-Snegourotchka")    will    be  performed 
on  Thursday  evening.  "The  "^retto  Is  by 
OstrovBky,  who  based  It  on  an  old  folk 
legend.    The  first  performance  was  at 
Petrograd  In  March,  1882.  o„,i„- 
The  daughter  of  Winter  and  Sprln« 


carded  mistress  of  Gryaznoy.  overhears 
his  talk  with  the  leech  and  then  makes 
a  desperate  but  vain  attempt  to  win 
back  her  former  lover.    As  people  are 
leaving  the  church  after  vespers  and 
t^S'wng  about  the  Tsai^s  choice  of  a 
bride,    Martha  comes   out.'   Ivan,  dis- 
guised, looks  at  her  long  and  intently. 
Ihe.  n^t  knowing  him.  Is  yet  dlsqui«ted^ 
Lioubasha,     too,  has  '^t^.^,'^'"to 
Martha,  from  a  window.    She  goes  to 
the  physician  and  asks  h.m  for  a  potion 
that  will  injure  her  rival.    Bomely  de- 
'r^ndrthe  price  of  her  lips  Unwillingly 
fehe  kisses  him.    In  the  third  act  the 
merc^int,    Lykov,    and    G^raznoy  are 
sittine  at   table.     The  merchant  tells 
'S^thft  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
and  Lykov  must  be  postponed.    The  be- 
t^thXasks  Gryaznoy  what  he  would 
■  dTln  his  place  if  the  Tsar  should  choose 
Martha.    Giving  an  evasive  answer  the 
ophrlchnlk  drops  his  love  P°"on  ^ 
CUP  of  mead  and  offers  it  to  Martha. 
X  has  joined  them.    The  announce-  , 
^l^t  la  made  by  a  deputation  of  boy- 
ards  t^t  the  Tsar  has  chosen  Martlria 
for  his  bride.    The  last  scene  Is  in  the  ; 
nalace  of  the  Tsax.    The  merchant  be- 
wans  the    sickness    of  his  daughter. 

Sscrtha^hat  Lykov.  having  confessed 
^^'t  he  purposed  ^  Poi-" 

rouSld-by^theVadness  of  Martha.  Is 
ready  to  give  himself  up  to  justice,  ne  | 
eWs  thft  the  Pl^y-clan  dece  ved  h  m 

^i:Lge^"tr^ti:n.'^"G;;azr%trs, 

goes  out,  and  Marti  crazed,  1 

:.Sirthinktg  he"  lover.  Lykov,  calls: 
^o  him.  "Oome  back  tomorrow,  my 
Ivan." 


ad- 


Is  found  by  villagers.  An  old  drunk-l 
s.rd  and  bts  wife  aflorit  her  Mis-i 
guir.  a  merchant,  falls  In  love  ■with  her, 
abandoning  his  sweetheart,  but  she  l«l 
cold  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
men.  Even  the  handsome  shepherd  Lehl 
courts  her  in  vain.  The  Tsar  offers  a 
handsome  gift  to  anyone  who  can  win  her. 
She  appeals  to  her  mother,  Spring,  who 
Invokes  the  aid  of  flowers.  The  Snow 
Maiden's  heart  is  at  last  touched.  She 
and  Misgulr  appear  before  the  Tsar  as 
lovers,  but  at  the  first  kiss  she  melts 
and  disappears.  Misgulr  drowns  him- 
self. 

On  Friday  evening  the  opera  will  be 
Rimsky's  "Tsar's  Bride."  the  overture 
of  which  has  been  played  here  at  Sym- 
phony concerts.  Airs  from  this  opera 
and  "Snow  Maiden"  have  been  sung 
here  "The  Tsar's  Bride"  was  produced 
at  Moscow  on  Nov.  3,  1899.  The  libretto 
Is  founded  on  a  play  by  Leo  Mey.  The 
story  attracted  the  attention  of  Borodin 
In  the  late  60's. 

This  story  of  Russia  in  1572  la  found- 
ed on  the  oriental  custom  of  the  ruler's 
choice  of  a  bride  from  all  the  fairest 
of  the  assembled  maidens.  ("Then  said 
the  king's  servants  that  ministered  unto 
him,  Let  there  be  fair  young  virgins 
sought  for  the  king;  and  let  the  king 
appoint  officers  In  all  the  provinces  of 
bis  kingdom,  that  they  may  gather  to- 
gether all  the  fair  young  virgins  unto 
Shushan,  the  palace,  to  the  house  of  the 
women,  unto  the  custody  of  Hege  the 
king's  chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  wom- 
en; and  let  their  things  for  purifica- 
tion be  given  them;  and  let  the  maiden 
which  pleaseth  the  king  be  queen  in- 
stead of  Vashtl.  And  the  thing  pleased 
the  king;  and  he  did  so."— Esther  11. 
8-4.) 

Purification :  "For  so  were  the  days  of 
their  purification  accomplished,  to  wit, 
six  months  with  oil  of  m>-rrh,  and  six 
months  with  sweet  odors,  and  with 
other  things  for  the  purifying  of  the 
women."  Burton  In  his  notes  to  the 
story  of  All  Nur  al-Dln  and  Miriam  the 
Girdle-Girl— "The  Book  of  the'  Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a  Night"  (Vol. 
p.  279) — quotes  John  Payne;  "The  bodies 
of  Eastern  women  of  the  higher  classes 
by  dint  of  continual  masceratlon, 
Bsther-fashlon.  In  aromatic  oils  and  es- 
sences, would  naturally  become  Im- 
pregnated with  the  sweet  scents  of  the 
cosmetics  used." 

The  story  of  the  opera  is  as  follows: 
Martha,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  So- 
bakin,  a  rich  merchant  of  Novgorod,  is 
betrothed  to  the  Boyard  Lykov.  The 
Ophrlchnlk  Gryaznoy  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  swears  she  shall  never  marry 
another.  He  procures  from  Bomely, 
the  court  physician  to  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, a  magic  potion  to  aid  him  In  his 
wooing.    A  woman,  Lioubasha.  the  dls- 


Jooeph    ^.octor's  "Jlbbenar^- 

Play  .,f  blood  and  thumlo' 
Harr.v^locdeuod.  -An^y  Lea^.U^.;;  " 

sketch    'He's  Got  to  Come , 
Tr-T-  Paine    Bc.gardus,  Frank  I.  Fra^  ne, 
'        dead  .hots  and  each  a  wonder 
Ella  Wesncr.   male  impersonator 

■r»rtislng  Mumm;  , 
AcrobltTlil^/Burnell  Konne^ta  a^^^^ 

youngsters  Fred  add  *'  m 

TWO  Oarnellas,  MilU.  Tumour.  t-opoU 
and  Geraldine:  ^ 
Stars   like    Harrlgan  and 

Wild,  loquacious 
Ob.  the  equal  of  a  Howard  show  »« 
never  elnoe  „  „„4  to 

Little  Almee,  Hunian  ^r-^" 

walk  upon  the  celling. 
Lester,  Allen.  Smith  and  Waldron.  the! 

-  original  Big  Four;  „  J 

Tumbleronicon  O'Reardon,  showing  true 

poetic  feeling, 
When  he   Introduced  his  masterpiece. 

"My  Dream  of  Love  Is  O  er; 
Song  and  dance  men  like  McKee  &  Rog- 

ers.  Oourtrlght.  "Flewy-Flewy ; 
ward  and  Yokes,  and  all  four  Da  ys. 

Dan  and  Bobble,  Tom  and  Bill,  , 
Kelly,  Ryan,  Harris,  Carroll    both  the 

Wesleys.  John  and  Louis. 
Almost  all  have  gone  before,  but  all  are 
■    well-remembered  still.  I 

Puritanical  people  once  thought  It  was 

For  r^ectable  men  to  attend  such  a 

!  But,  to  speak  for  myself,  I  have  nothing , 
!  but  praise 

For  the  Howard  performers  of  far-away 

I     BrookUne.   QUINCT  KILBT. 

FILMS  AND  TITLES 

•     (London  Dally  Telegraph! 
It  is  all  a  question  of  tact  and  genius, 
or  the  lack  of  one  or  both,  as  in  every  _ 
other  art.    The  producer,  ajso,  must  be 
careful  never  to  go  too  much  above  the , 
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EUGENE  ONEGIN 
iyihaikorsky'3  "Eugene  Onegln"  win 
the  opera  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
no^^-^tl^i^Cio 
^h^^^H^ri^  ria'der.     The  opera  was 

Lerlr^Tatlana  falls  wildly  in  love  with 
the  haughty  Eugene,  and  writes  him  a 

passionate  letter,  '"^"l^^^^^^'^- ^e^ 

k  ball  Eugene  "i'-t^  ^J'^  Olga^  H«J- 
jealous  betrothed  /challenges  Eugene 
who  kills  him  in  the  duel.  Sbc  years 
pa'ss.  Onegin  meets  Tat.ana  now  the 
wife  of  a  prince.  He  now  falls  in  love 
with  her  Tatiana,  though  still  loving 
him,  is  faithful  to  her  husband^  Euse/ne 
departs  bitter  at  the  thought  of  his 
"^Thf  oper'a  was  produced  at  the  Metro 
^MtrX(:rtralEuten\\^i^V, 

Martlnelll.    , 

■  The  Russian  opera  company  has 
given  performances  of  these  operas  in 
cities  of  the  United  States.  1 

ALWAYS  SOMETHING 
DOING 

(For  Tl»e  Sunday  Herald) 

In  the  far-away  days,  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  , 

We  attended  to  business,  each  man  In 
his  line.  , 

But  the  days  it  was  stormy  or  fre- 
quently showered, 

We  shut  up  the  office  and  went  to  the 
Howard. 

At  the  Howard  Atheneum  there  was  al- 

wavs  Bomethlng  doing. 
Often   Maffitt  and   Bartholemew  were 

seen  in  pantomime. 
Hufcbey  Dougherty  would  make  a  speech 

the  world's  events  reviewing. 
Or  we'd   hear   Gus   Williams  singing. 
°'      "Oh.  what  lots  of  fun"  or  "Cnme^ 
Deiehanty    and    his    partner    n  '  nmy 

Hengler  did  their  dances. 
Mavbe   -'fove   Among   the  Roses.  or 
"The  Apple  of  My  Eye, 
The  Apy  graceful,  always 

With  Leona  Dare,  tne  s^"-'- 
takln"  fearful  chances, 
On  the  mtfe  white  trapeze  that  hun»  so 

everlasting  high. 
Penman  Thompson,    Nat  C^  J^o^wln.  ] 
Oeorge"rkrhranT"s^or/worrell. 
""'"'^Lter  all  dramatic  stars  ^ 
Harr..    K^^^^^Ath  j'  hn  and  nkrry. 

;  "^Horace  Wheatley,  who 
u^ld-l-nc^r^at  th^ 

'^^^'•^^o^^y  Sr-r  combination; 
Adah  Richmond's  Bhapely  n^ure  In  aa 

Bothth-curopriifP---- 


heads  of  the  majority  of  those  ho  ex 
pects  to  look  at  his  film.    Quite  recently 
an  American  film  was  shown  In  which 
there  were  no  sub-titles  at  all,  a  de-  | 
Blderatum  which  is  sometimes  declared 
to  be  the  ultima  thule  of  screen  art. 
The  director  of  the  play  had  set  himself 
the  task  of  making  It  without  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  those  very  useful 
legends  which  serve  to  bridge  any  awk-^ 
'  ward  hiatus,  and  In  spite  of  tha  dlfflT 
cultles.  he  had  the  courage  to  persevere 
to  the  bitter  end.    The  heroine,  who 
has  been  very  carefully  brought  up  In 
an  Italian  convent,  a  young  girl,  blen 
tfevee  in  eve.T  sense  of  the  term  find.  | 
herself    suddenly   thrown   without  le-. 
so'rcis  on  the  tender  -e-j|-;^Ve  't 
Ear   Illiterate  woman  In  the  Far  wesi 
irAmerlca.    Just  when  f «  >»       the  I 
depths  of  despair,  a  great-hearted  son 
of  the   soil   takes  compaaslon  on  her 

"^rproblemThe 'dU-rctor  of  the  pla. 
had  to  solve  was  how  to  explain  ro  the  | 
■oeotators,  without  using  any  woids 
Urreaso^.  why  such  a  marriage  co»ld 
not  be  successful.  He  decided,  appar- 
ently that  he  could  best  aocompi  sn 
thl.  by  Showing  husband  and  wife  seated 
I  thl  tea  table     The  man,  unconscious 

has  been  accustomed  to  do  ^11  "  l 
The  "It  Bits  watching  him  with  horror. 

her  tnstinots  are  being  outra..?ed, 
tni  whate"ver"gratltude  '•he  mi..t  nave 
fel?  is  submerged  by  ^"^^'""'^^^^'^ 

rhrm\r fotT.  '^i.  Th/^^^  : 
£rrfbr;n^ruM'^^ 
rX^rm^^^rbehrvr^T^r.^ 

themselves  when  they  are  at  home,  and 


the  girl's  uneasiness  and  final  outburst 

must  appear  wholly  in«P"<:f' «-/^,„""kY  ' 
title  m  the  right  place  «-ould,  d°"^^' ( 
have  cleared  up  the  mystery  at  once, 
but  the  director,  for  the  reasons  sta-ed, 
would  not  give  way  to  ^"=h  ^^^f 
with  the  consequence,  no  •J^'^ht  *liat 
his  p)ay  was  nothing  like  so  successful 
as  it  might  have  been. 

MARIE  LLOYD  AND  THE  HALLS 

(Prom  the  -London  Times) 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall 
soon  see  her  like  again.  The  fashions 
of  our  modem  enterUinment,  for  all  i 
their  laborious  efforts  to  link  the  audi- 
ence with  the  stage,  do  not  make  for 
that  intimacy  which  was  fostered  by  the 
old  muBlc-hi.ll.  Our  drolls  cannot  let  It, 
go  for  granted  that  everybody  knows 
them,  and  will  take  their  points  at  a  nod 
or  a  wink.  They  must  be  more  elabo- 
rate, more  emphatic.  The  older  way 
was  the  way  6t  the  "sing-song,  with 


thB  Ifaat  possible  a.i.lltloii  o(  empli  '  ' 
for  a   larger  auditorium.     Those  who 
made  a  success  of  It,  llk»  Marie  Uoyd, 
had  a  w{(.y  with  them  such  as  we  hardly 
And  In  the  Impersonal  variety  theatre 
of  today.    When  we  turn  over  the  old 
songs  or  read  Iho  descriptions  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  tavern   t-ntertalnments  of 
the  Coal   Hole    and    the   other  place.s 
which   Thackeray  loved,   wo  feel  thai 
our  ancestors  were,   as   Mr.  Pickwick 
thought  the  friends  of  Mr.  Peter  Mag- 
nus, very  easily  amused.    The  little  Im- 
provlsatore   whom    Thackeray  brought 
Into    "The   Newcomes"    reads  drearily 
onough.    The  program  of  that  evening 
soems  to  us  dismally  lacking  in  gaiety 
and  variety,  the  two  qualities  which  are 
valued  above  all  others  nowadays.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  If  we  could  be  taken 
back  to  Evans's  or  the  Cyder  Cellar.^ 
we  should  be  sadly  bored.  'Marie  Lloyd, 
of  course,   belongs  to  a  later  genera- 
tion than  the  little  singer  who  shocked 
Col.  Newcome.     But  the  change  from 
the     entertainments     which  satisfied 
George  Warrington  and  Mr.  Pendennls 
to  the  music  halls  In  which  Marls  Lloyd 
won   her  fame  was  InslgnWlcant  com- 
pared with  the  evolution  of  the  program 
of  the  performances  of  the  old  Oxford 
and  the  old  Tlvoll  into  modern  revue 
and  varieties.    Until  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  In  the  West  of  London  no 
single  example  to  be  found  of  the  en- 
tertainment which   25  years  ago  filled 
half  a  dozen  big  halls  nightly.    Where  a 
program  composed  of  separate  contri- 
butions   by    different    performers  was 
offered.  It  was  in  a  nevv  style.  Much 
was  made  of  dancing,  of  one-act  plays, 
of  eerious  music. 

The  comic  song,  the  staple  fare  of  the 
old  music  hall,  was  of  little  Importance. 
The  drolls,  If  there  were  any,  no  longer 
headed  the  bill.  Outside  the  west  of 
London,  It  Is  true,  the  difference  was 
less  marked.  The  suburban  and  pro- 
vincial muslo  halls  offered  at  least  some 
elements  of  the  old  fun.  But,  even 
there  the  change  of  taste  was  not  to 
be  Ignored.  The  chief  oause  ta  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  transformation  of 
the  muslo  hall  Into  a  place  of  family 
entertainment.  Into  the  tavern  "sing- 
songs,'* from  which  the  muslo  halls  de- 
veloped, women  were  not  admitted  at 
all.     The  music  hall  of  25  years  ago 


was  not  a  place  of  much  delicacy.  The 
managers  who  found  out  that  a  variety 
program  could  be  adapted  to  domesticity 
made  a  place  for  other  elements  than 
the  old  full-flavored  fun.    Some  part  in 
the  development  must  also  be  ascribed 
to  a  change  in  public  taste.     In  the 
theatre,  as  well  as  on  the  music  hall 
stage,  we  see  that  a  lighter,  perhaps  a 
more  polished,  but  certainly  a  less  vig- 
orous, style  obtains.    There  has  been  a 
growing  demand  for  spectacle.     It  Is, 
indeed,  the  secular  complaint  of  those 
wlio  take  the  stage  seriously  that  audi- 
ences have  oome  to  care  little  for  what 
they  hear  and  much  for  what  they  see, 
that  a  brave  show  is  vastly  more  popu- 
lar than  a  good  play  or  good  acting.  We 
ought  to  remember  the  echo  of  these 
old  lamentations  before  we  hastily  con- 
demn 'the  childishness  of  the  modern 
playgoer.    But  there  Is  no  denying  that 
the  last  generation  has  seen  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  magnificence  and  In  the 
Importance  of  stage  spectacle.    The  set- 
tings which  satisfied  us  In  our  youth 
may  have  been  quite  as  artistic  as  those 
which  managers  now  labor  to  adorn. 
But  certainly  they  were  less  gorgeous. 
AH  these  causes  have  combined  to  di- 
minish the  importance  of  the  old  art 
of  the  music  hall.    Its  scope  has  been 
limited,  its  rivals  are  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful.    Yet  we  find  that  to 
the  last  Marie  Lloyd  could  hold  a  great 
audience  in  a  London  hall.    Though  we 
allow   something  for   the   affection  of 
Londoners   for  an   old   favorite,   It  Is 
1  plain  that  her  art  still  made  Its  Impres- 
sion.   Fashion  will  change  again,  and 
the  future  mtfy  well  encourage  come- 
dians of  her  school  once  more.    But  it 
will  be  long  enough  before  London  sees 
again  such  hearty  vigor  of  fun  as  hers. 

HELENE  LACKAYE'S  CAREER 

Helene  Lackaye,  with  "Captain  Apple- 
jack" at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  after 
graduating  from  college  made  her  debut 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances, 
owing  to  the  assistance  of  her  brothers. 
In  "Ninety  and  Nine*'  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  TorK  city.  Since  then 
her  career  has  been  based  upon  her  own 
merits  as  an  actress.  She  was  next 
engaged  as  the  Ingenue  with  the  Amelia 
Bingham  all-star  cast  which  supported 
that  distinguished  actress  In  a  reper- 
toire of  Dlaj"8.  Sha  wr.s  then  engaged  to 
play  the  pai-t  of  Hlppolyte  In  N.  C. 
Goodwin's  production  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  and  appeared  with 
him  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre, 
,Nev,  York.  Miss  Lackaye  then  became 
the  leading  comedienne  with  Raymond 
Hitchcock  In  "The  Galloper,"  and  when 
that  play  was  turned  Into  a  musical 
comedy,  became  the  leading  woman  with 


ll.„„ah.'''"other  ensagon.oiUK  l>"v^  -^en 
wlU.  Dustln  Farnum  In  'jThe  Virgin- 
lau."  as  leading  woman  with  Henry  H. 
Pi^er  m  "Mary  J-^/*  .f ""l^ 

Cort'8    production    of    'The  Fox 
Light  in  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird,  a 
sefTon  with  '•Bou'Tht^.d  Paid  For. 
Mrs.   Trask  in   "On  Trial.'  Jfj* 
Uhodes  m  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate. 
She  has  much  of  the  spontaneous  humor 

that   has   made   her   brother  WUtoll 
Lackaye,  famous  throughout  the  teoun-  ^ 

try   

EMOTIONAL  EFFECT  OF  MUSIC 

The  fashion  may  be  dead  long  before 
the  symphony  gains  Its  proper  recognl- 
tlon.  but  It  may  have  prepared  the  way 
for  this  final  Judgment.  Let  us  give 
that  credit  to  the  Idols.  They  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  we  need  ""^  de 
spalr  because  the  performances  of  Puo 
iolnl's  operas  given  annually  «"  V*'^ 
country  outnumber  those  o  any  other 
'modern    music.     It   has   always  been 

^"rhe  critic's  business  Is  to  anticipate 
that  Judgment  of  posterity,  ''hlch  will 
assess  the  true  value  of  a  work  •  "'^Ip 
the  pretentious  ornamentation  from 
i  worthlessness,  and  to  point  out  the 
beaX  which  may  reside  In  the  strange 
form  of  originality.    It  has  been  one  of 

the  catchwords  of  >-e<^.«"V  •""^'j^V/arts 
1  ism-lndeed,  of  all  criticism  of  the  arts 
-that  any  appeal  to  the  emotions  ib 
'  pernicious.    We  prefer  rather  to  accept 
the  v?ew  that  a  work  of  art  Is  the  result 
Of  an  experience  aesthetically  perceWed 
which  must  have  aroused  emotion  in 
Ithe  artist  in  order  to  obtain  expression 
and  that  this  expression  Itself  provides 
for  it;  audience  an  aesthetic  experience^ 
whose  main  appeal  Is  by  way  o£  the 

""rhe^B^a  nothing  base  in  the  emotional 
effect  of  music,  provided  that  the  ex- 
perience producing  it  is  een"*"^-^^^"^, 
cinl  can  make  us  weep.  He  know«  a^l 
there  Is  to  be  known  about  the  tech- 
nique of  muslo,  and  It  Is  a  strong  man 
Who  can  withstand  his  three-hour  as- 
sault upon  the  nerves,  his  calculated 
piling  up  of  every  sentimental  de^lc* 
^f^hfr mony  and  instrumentation  for  the 
climactic  utterance  of  one  final,  eluoose 
cri  de  coeur.  But  our  feelings  are  very 
different  from  those  aroused  ^by  the 
eoualty   lachrymose   thrill  of  Othello's 

O  thou  weed! 
Who  are  so  lovelT  fair,  and  '"^ell'.t  so  8Wt 
That  the  eetxse  »<-hes  at  thee,  would  thon 
hadst  ue'er  been  born  I 
They  are  different  because  we  realize 
that  tho  melodrama  of  Saj-dou.  Belasco. 
or  whoever  It  may  be.  is  based  upon 
falso   or  second-hand   emotions,  while 
Shakespeare  has  packed  into  his  Imago 
the  whole  of  a  genuine  human  experi- 
ence. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 

Napier  Miles -has  turned  Stevenson  s 
story,  "Markhelm,"  Into  a  one  -  act 
opera,  which  was  produced  at  Shlre- 
hampton.  Eng.,  last  month. 

Mme.  Pavlova  has  been  dancing  in 
Japan  and  China. 

Mengelburg,  the  conductor,  has  given 
500.000  marks  to  the  fund  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Society  for  the  relief  of 
musicians. 


I  t'emptatlon,  to  a  priest,   th-    i  other 
I  though  at  first  ebt  does  not  know  It,  of 
the  atheist.    Thence  the  duel,  bet-^ee" 
those  brothers,  for  this  woman  Though 
but  slowly  developed,  and  with  tedious 
'  garrulity,  through  a  very  long  first  act, 
the  theme  Itself  ha«  enough  of  human 
interest  and  sufficient  dramatic  Potency 
constantly  to  hold  the  attention.  But 
quite  of  a  sudden,  late  ili 
that  doctor,  though  apparently  M.  Lav- 
edan  means  him  to  be  a  man  of  breeding 
and  distinction,   falls  Into  a  vulgarity 
Incomprehenslble-to   her  face  h" 
slnuate«-and  pretty  broadly,  too-that 
the  woman  he  professes  to  love  witli 
true  devotion  18  attra^ed  by  the  priest 
himself  as  well  as  by  his  ghostly  coun- 
sel.    And  for  good  measure  he  shouts 
at  the  priest,  his  borther.  that  It  Is  not 
zeal  for  her  soul  that  stirs  him,  but 
the  charm  of  the  woman,  too. 

•nils  might  do;  coarse-grained  per- 
sons are  not  of  necessity  undramatlc. 
But  the  play  take*  a  curious  turn.  Both 
the  woman  and  the  priest,  though  out- 
raged at  the  insinuation,  discover  In  It 
u  .certain  truth;  whether  the  doctor, 
gross  to  be  sure,  was.  nevertheless, 
shrewd,  or  whether  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion brought  about  their  state  of 
mind.  Is  not  made  quite  dear.  At  all 
events,  they  both,  for  one  whole  act.  are 
bent  on  explaining  to  each  other  and  to 
vet  one  other,  their  sentimental  subtle- 
ties Thanks  at  last  to  the  timely  fall 
of  the  worthless  husband  from  an  up- 
stairs window,  and  the  sturdy  common 
sense  of  a  bishop  who  heard  them  both 
with  patience,  the  woman  saw  It  her 
duty  to  marry  the  doctor,  and  the  priest 
determined  to  accompany  the  bishop 
back  to  China,    Thus  ends  ehe  duel. 

False  as  this  play  seems  to  the 
every-day  person,  unaided,  too,  except 
In  the  well-contrived  second  act,  by 
any  notable  stagecraft,  and  "weighted 
down  with  words  and  words  and  st  11 
more  words,  the  fact  remains  that  In 
performance  It  proves  engrossing— a.<, 
tribute  to  M.  Lavedan's  temperament 
and  sincerity. 

Yesterday  Mr.   Lambert  played  the 
priest  with  a  fine  skill  and  Intelligence 
which  in  the  second  act  quickened  to  | 
communicating  warmth.    Of  the  doctor  , 
Mr.  Seiner  made  a  plausible  fiS"^  f 
,  unusual    naturalness,  ^^^^J^^.^^^l^^^ 
Miss  Berendt  played  excellently,  tijougti 
I  not  with  marked  f^tlnctlom    But  Mr^ 
Ravefs  portrait  of  an  ol^^*"''^"^  ^^^j? 
in  itself  worth  going  to  see,  *  P°^trali 
drawn  with  very  few  strokes,  but  those 
fpw  of  telling  significance  and  a  mas- 
eriv  surety    Art  without  artifice,  per- 
sor^llty     intelligence.  Imaglnatlon-to 
mid  th;se  high  qualities  eomblned  In 
one  man  means  a  treat  not  enjoyed  In 
the  theaue  every  day.  R.  K-  i*. 


i!  ,iU(^  pu'lo'n  lo  which  one  of 
\i-  guests  an.twfirK.  "No  gentleman 
li;  i.Tko  piidden,"  with  a  heavy  accent 
n  •  gentleman"  and  tho  offending  word. 


A    CHICAGO  LULLABY 

Si(fth-  sighing  Btock-yard.s  breezee  o'er 

■'iy  pillow  lightly  Hiealing — 
M'jti.,  my  baby,  for  thy  mother  must  go 

down  and  watch  the  booze. 
Hark:    the  gentle  patter  of  the  plaster 

from  the  celling. 
As  the  dancers  up  al)ove  thee  hop  and 

shako  to  "Sewer  Blues." 

Slumber  deeply,  baby  darling,  close  thy 

dainty  eyelids  tight. 
For  tomorrow,  lightly  tripping,  you  shall 

wend  your  way  to  school; 
(And  returning  In  the  evening,  dearie, 

kiss  yourself  good-night. 
For  some  crazy  dumbell  auto  will  surely 
knock  you  for  a  goal. 

HARLEQUIN. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-Svmphony  Hnll,  3;30  P.  M.  Frieda 
Hempel's  Jenny  Lind  concert  See  special 
notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:80  P.  M  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  MoUenhauer,  con- 
ductor. See  special  notice. 
TUBSDAY-Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M-  Con 
cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orcliestra  for 
the  Wilhelm  Gerlolse  fund.  See  special 
notice. 

THCaSDAY-SyrapUony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  John 
McCormack,  tenor.    See  special  noUce. 

FRIDAY-Symphonv  Hall,  2:30  P.  M  Seventh 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mr  Monteux,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATUROAY-Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Adrlenne 
Lowrtl  lyric  soprano:  Harry  WTilttemore, 
t^^mpanlst  L»t?l,  iVr  Dlc^ti;  Old  Italian 
Separanlone:  Haydn.  My^^other  Bids  Me^ 
Handel.  Dance  Song;  J™,'^''' -  "if 
("Orosi  of  Fire"  ;  Fourdraln.  La  B«lle  au 
i.Vs  Dormant;  Ohausson,  Apalsement; 
Ja\iee-Dalcro2;e,  L'Otaean  Cleu;  Debussy.  Air 
from  "L'Bufant  Prodlgue":  Ho''»^'f=«"i  J°" 
Are  the  Evening  Cloud;  Scott,  Blackbirds 
Song;  Perkins,  •fhe  Dandelion  Fluff;  Watts. 
WiiTga  of  >'lght:  Bassett.  Take  Joy  Home. 

Svmnhonv  Hall.  8:16  P.  M.  Repetition  o' 
Fridw'^s  symphony  Concert,.  Mr.  Monteuj 
conductor,. 


"LEDUa" 


.BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  — "Le 
Duel,"  play  In  three  acts  by  Henri 
tavedan,    played    by    French  actors. 

Cast: 

Duchesse  de  ChalUes  Mile.  Berendt 

Abbe  Daniel  -^'a  Sell'er 

Doctor   Morey  G.  hell.er 

The  Bishop  \ 

tn  Orterly:.:  ^^""^ 

Yvonne   J^"'"*' 

The  theme  of  this  odd  play  has  been 
amply  rehearsed  in  the  papers — an  un- 
happily married  woman.  In  love  with 
md  loved  by  an  atheistic  physician,  has 
\  esort,  to  strengthen  her  resistance  to 


That  phrase  "pudding  time,"  concern- 
ing which  a  correspondent  Inquired  with 
relation  to  its  appearance  in  the  old 
song,  "The  Vicar  of  Bray,"  has  aroused 
other  correspondents  to  action.  We'll 
not  say  that  pudding  time  "intrigued" 
them,  for  that  Is  a  vU©  word  as  it  is  now 
abused,  overworked. 

M.  G.  of  Cambridge  writes: 
"In  the  early  days  of  this  country  our 
forebears  followed  the  old  English  cus- 
tom of  serving  the  pudding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meal  Instead  of  at  the 
er»d  as  we  do  now.  The  dinner  was  often 
cooked  in  a  huge  pot.  and  consisted  of 
meat,  vegetables  and  pudding,  all  boiled 
together.     The  pudding,  which  was  al- 
ways tied  in  a  bag,  wa.s  ma<Je  of  Indian 
meal  sweetened  with  molasses,  with  the 
addition  of  raisins  on  special  occasions. 
As  the  pudaing  was  served  before  the 
main  dish,  anyone  who  came  irv  pudding 
time  arrived  happily  and  in  the  nick  of 
time  for  a  good  dinner.    Miss  Crawford, 
in  her  'Social  Life  In  Old  New  England.' 
states  that  as  late  as  1817  at  the  house 
\  of  John  Adams  a  dinner  was  given,  the 
first   course   of   which   consisted   of  a 
boiled  Indian  pudding." 

But  the  pudding  in  the  Vicar  of  Bray's 
time  was  not  of  Indian  meal.  "Was  It 
the  pudding  akin  to  a  huge  sausage? 
Was  there  suet  with  oatmeal?  Or  was  It 
after  King  Arthur's  recipe? 
WTien  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land. 

He  was  a  goodly  king ; 
He  stole  three  peeks  of  barley-meal 

To  make  a  bag-pudding. 
A  bag-pudding  the  king  diid  make, 
I     And  stuff'd  it  well  with  plums; 
;  And  In  It  put  syeat  lumps  of  fat, 
I     As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 
The  king  and  queen  did  eat  thereof, 

And  noblemen  beside ; 
And  what  they  could  not- eat  that  night. 
The  queen  ne.-st  morning  frield. 
Was  It  a  barD.u-ous  habit — this  be- 
ginning a  meal  with  a  pudding?  The 
Chinese — at  leas  t  the  Cantonese  In  Bos- 
ton— serve  soup  as  a  l£U9t  course.  When- 
ever we  hear  the  word  "pudding,"  we 
think  of  the  picture  in  Punch  years  ago. 
X  well-meaning  liost.  caught  too  late, 
rises  at  table  and  asks:  "What  gemmun  i 


CLOSE  FIGURING 

(FYom  tho  Waterloo,  la..  Courier) 
The  park  commission  has  filed  Its 
annual  report  of  activities  at  Island 
park  last  summer,  showing  total  re- 
ceipts at  the  bath-house  to  have  been 
J3,079.68.  with  expenditures  of  $538.46, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $458.79. 

IN  THE  LUNCHROOM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  Saturday  two  fair  Blinkers  were 
seated  at  my  table  In  a  lunchroom. 
Said  one:  "What  are  you  going  to  have 
for  dee-sert?" 

"Oh,  choc'late  cake,  per  usual." 

'>You    sure    are   fond    of    It,  hain't 
you?"  said  the  first  f.  s. 

"I  sure  am,"   sez   the   second   f.  s. 
"It's  the  fondest  thing  I'm  of!" 

JUNE. 

THE  WORLD  ABOUNDS  IN 
MYSTERIES 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
"I'm  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  Mr.  | 
Tiernan,"    said    Mrs.    Blanche  Rahii 
Hash  Trimmer  Biernan — no,  that  isn't! 
it.  It  s  Mrs.  Ranche  Horn  Smash  Glim- 
mer Tiernan — but  no!    It's  Mrs.  Hanch  I 
Born  Mash  Slimmer  Beerman — oh  well, 
whatever  it  is.  we  were  Just  going  to  say 
that  with  28.436,745  men  in  the  United 
States,  how  in  the  world,  Blanche,  did 
you  come  to  pick  out  the  professor?  • 
MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

AMERICA   UEBER  ALLES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  Is  this  about  going  down  the 
hin  of  life,  because  you  remember  E.  L. 
]t)avenport'3  Brutus?  I  remember  It 
myself,  and  I  am  just  going  up.  Pull 
yourself  up  10  times  on  a  horizontal  bar 
every  morning  after  that  cold  bath  that 
you  don't  react  from,  land  you'll  not  talk 
that  way.  I  am  glad  to  see  Abel  Adams 
of  Amherst  back  again  In  his  old  form. 
I  was  afraid  ha  was  dead  or  something, 
like  Henry  and  Charles  Francis.  How 
are  Eve  and  Cain  doing  by  now? 

What  I  really  want  to  say  is  about  • 
an  abuse  In  which  I  know  I  shall  have  | 
your  sympathy.     I  went  to  an  Italian  \ 
play  a  short  time  ago  and  while  I  was  j 
waiting  a  gentleman  came  up  and  spoke  I 
to  me.  and  when  he  found  that  I  pre-  i 
tended  I  could  speak  Italian  he  rolled  off 
a  torrent  of  conversation,  to  which  I 
could  only  make  feeble  responses  of  "si" 
and   "no"   and   "davvero"   or  "slcuro" 
(sure).    He  asked  me  whether  I  had 
a  dictionary  "Italo-Amerlcano."    I  re- 
gretted  that   I   had   only   an  Italian- 
English  one,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  an 
American  one.    Last  night  1  went  to  a 
concert,  and  this  Is  what  I  read. 

PROGRAM 

Sonata  Beethoven.  Op.  n. 

Adagio. 

Allegro  sostenuto. 
Finale  presto. 

Now  when  you  and  I  were  in  Berlin 
the  then  K.  and  K.  Bill  Hohenzollern  did 
what  he  could  to  purify  the  language  of 
foreign  terms.  The  railroad  platform 
became  Instead  of  "perron"  the  "Bahn- 
stelg."  and  Instead  of  the  "billet"  we 
had  the  "Fahrkarte,  "  or  farecard,  which 
would  be  American  for  it.  Now  in  the 
interest  of  100  per  cent.  Americanism  1 
say  the  above  should  read: 
WRITEUP 

Played  Electric  oven.      Work  n. 

Slow. 

Held  on  fast. 
End  up  quick. 

I  also  object  to  the  characterization 
of  a  piece  of  music  by  the  speeds  alone. 
The  above  would  describe  my  train  on 
the  B.  &  A.  from  Worcester,  if  you 
■n'ould  insert  a  pause  of  60  bars  while 
the  water  was  being  heated  in  the 
boiler.  I  want  a  piece  described  by  the 
pitches  employed.  For  instance,  the  na- 
tional hymn  will  be  carried  in  the  write- 
up  as— High-low-fast  and  chipper.  I 
look  to  you  to  indorse  these  important 
reforms,  In  the  name  of  culture  and  pa- 
triotism. 

ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 
Worcester. 


^2 

^     FOB  CINDERELLA  H 

delightful 

despair; 
For  you  a  polished  limousine. 
plnk-«haded  candles, 

„,lddle  class.     ^^^^g  ^lai*  \ 

I  W  CONCERT 

There  was  not  a  seat  empty  In  Sym-  | 
phony   Hall    yesterday   afternoon,  nor 
very  much  stajjdlng  room  either,  when 
Frieda  Hempel   gave  her  Jenny  L-Ind 
concert — a  Jenny  Lind  concert  being,  as 
evervone  knows,  a  reproduction,  so  far 
as  may  be.  of  the  flr-st  concerts  Jenny 
Llnd  gave  in  this  country,  program,  cos- 
tumes, flowers,  lights,  and  a  general  air 
of  state  day  or  bonfire  night.  Miss 
Hempel    sang    Handel's    "Oh!    Hart  I 
Jubal's  Lyre."  "Non  piu  di  fiori"  from 
Mozart's  "Clemenza  di  Tito."  Schubert's 
"Ave  Maria."  "Jungling  an  der  Quelle" 
and     -rngeduld."     the     famous  Echo 
Song,  the  "Caniival  of  Venice"  varia- 
tions,   Mendelssohn's    "On    Wings  of 
Song."  a  Bird  Song  Taubert  wrote  for 
Jenny  Lind,  an  amazing  "Greeting  to  i 
America,"  composed  for  her  by  Julius' 
Benedict,  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  not 
to  mention  many  encore  pieces.  Coen- 
raad  Bos,  as  well  as  the  accompani- 
ments, played  a  pair  of  solo  pieces,  a 
Chopin  romance  and  the  G-flat  waltz, 
and  Louis  P.  Fritze.  flutist,  in  attend- 
ance to  furnish  an  obbllgato  or  two,  al?o 
played  solo  pieces,  an  andante  pastorals 
by    Boehm    and   a    Beethoven  minuet 
Roth  players  were  encored. 

In    a    charming    mid-century  gown 
which  became  her  well.   Miss  Hempel 
made  her  entry  gallantly   led  by   Mr.  i 
Bos.  also  got  up  in  early  Victorian  garb. 
The  people  who  a  year  ago  chose  Miss  | 
Hempel  to  "Impersonate"  Jenny  Lind 
at   a   mejnorlal  concert,   showed  their 
sagacity,  for  surely  there  is  no  other 
singer   today   who   possesses   so  com- 
pletely  as   she.    the    "grand"  manner 
of  the  prima  donna  of  a  day  when  a 
"great"  singer,  held  little  lower  than  a 
'  princess,  was  expected  to  comport  her^ 
self  as  such,  to  be  splendid  In  appear- 
ance, of  stately  bearing  and  yet  gra-  1 
clous,  and  of  a  dignity  so  genuine  that 
she  could  afford  to  indulge  in  playful-, 
ness  without  fear  of  lo.sing  her  impres- 
slveness.    Miss  Hempel  can  do  all  this; 
who  else  can? 

Who  else,  by  the  same  token,  can 
smg  a  program  like  that  of  yesterday,  | 
I  a  Handel  air  and  a  Mozart,  a  group  of  . 
,  Schubert  songs,  a  ridiculous  coloratura  j 
air  which  /nust  be  sung  with  the  height 
of  virtuosity  not  to  sound  intolerable, 
and  a  song  or  two  which  only  .sunri^mely 
good    singing   could    save   from  gross 
vulgarity.     The    name    of    any  singer 
other  than  Miss  Hempel  does  not  come 
readily  to  mind.  I 
Most  of  yesterday's  tnusic  of  wovtJv 
Miss  Hempel  has  sung  here  before.  The 
Mozart   air,    written    for    a  dramatic 
soprano  of  phenomenal  range,  suffered 
from  the  changes  and  omissions  wnich 
Miss    Hempel.    a    llt'ht    soprano,  was 
forced  to  make.     In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon   there   was.   it  goes  without 
saving,  much  beautiful  singing,  for  MlS3 
Hempel  has  command  of  a  wonderfully 
developed    technique.     But    now  that 
Miss  Hempel  has  given  her  Lind  con- 
cert with  proud  success,  and  sung  all 
the  encore  pieces  a  vast  audience  love 
to   hear,    why   won't   she   gratify  hor 
war/nest  admirers  with  a  more  varied 
program,  of  only  the  best  songs,  a  pro- 
gram such  as  she  alone,  among  women 
singers,  could  sing  today?       R-  R-  G-  . 


the  concerts  nearly  e  iay  and 

It  forms  an  appre.  .  udience. 
Every  number  was  heartl!.  applauded. 

Miss  MacDonald's  singing  gave  the 
gathering  genuine  pleasure. 


I  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
I      IN  SEVENTH  CONCERT 

Miss  Jean  MacDonald,  Contralto,  Is 
Soloist 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
Emll  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
seventh  concert  of  the  season  yesterday 
afternoon  tn  the  St.  James  Theatre. 
Miss  Jean  MacDonald,  contralto,  was 
soloist. 

The  proeram  was  as  ftollows;  Over-- 
ture  to  "Oberon"  In  D  major.  "Weber; 
aria.  "Gerlchter  Gotf  (Adrlano),  from 
"Rlenzl,"    Wagner,    Miss  MacDonald; 
"Largo,"    played    by    all    the  violins, 
Handel;  Symphony  No.l,  Sibelius.  i 
The  orchestra  Is  now  well  advanced  i 
In  Its  season  and  Its  playing,  excellent 
from  the  fir.st  concert,  has  settled  into 
a  precision  that  adds  to  the  smoothness 
of  Its  perforniance.    There  Is  a  faith- 
ful followlnx  of  the  People's  Symphony 
orchestra  wlilch  one  Is  sure  to  find  at 


'BORIS  GODUNOV 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOU8B— Moussorg- 
sky'B  "Boris  Oodunov."  First  evening 
of  the  Russian  Opera  Company.  Michael 
Flvlesky  conducted. 

vr.,i„,  «.  VbII.i  Valentlnova 

 ■  Zens  Daen 

 Leonid  Oerlenko 

kltta.  V.'.V......  Oregon  Aidatoft, 

The  performance  was  Interesting, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  intensely  Rus- 
sian flavor.  The  orchestra  was  not 
•  large,  but  it  gave  an  expressive  reading, 
owing  to  the  intelligence  and  the  fervor 
of  the  conductor,  who  while  he  appre- 
ciated the  nuances  of  the  score,  had 
respect  for  the  singers.  The  stage  set- 
tings and  the  costumes  were  char- 
acteristic. The  behavior  of  principals 
and  chorus  was  not  that  of  Italians  or 
Germans  masquerading  for  a  night  as 
Russians.  _      ,  , 

As  "Boris"  is  a  collection  of  episodes 
loosely  strung  together  with  the  Tsar 
In  various  fits  of  remorse,  a  director  is 
not  perhaps  to  blame  if  he  makes  a  se- 
lection of  the  various  sections.  Last 
night  a  scene  was  Included  which  was 
unknown  to  us  except  on  paper,  a  long 
scene  between  a  priest  and  Manna.  The 
mvisic  has  few  salient  features  if  any, 
but  It  served  to  Introduce  Mr.  Gerlenko 
—that  Is  his  name  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken—who has  a  resonant  voice  under 
firm  control.  He  was  by  all  odds  vocally 
the  most  effective  singer  on  the  stage. 
In  his  acting  he  showed  experience  and 
dramatic  feeling. 

The   famous   scene   with    the  village 
simpleton,   with   the   memorable  music, 
was  omitted.     TlTe  more  the  pity,  for 
here  Moussorgsky  wrote  fi-om  his  heart 
\  and  voiced  the  soul  of  Russia. 

The  performance  was  interesting  also 
,  by  reason  of  Its  honesty,  by  th'e  zeal  of 
I  all  from  chorus  women  to  Boris  himself. 

As  In  the  leading  French  theatres,  here 
1  all  the  singers  wert  absorbed  in  the 
action.  No  one  in  the  audience  felt  for 
a  moment  that  the  men  and  women  on 
the  stage  wVre  in  ^  the  treadmill  of 
routine,  accomplishing  a  prefunctionary 
task.  A  performance  like  this  deserves 
a  full  house. 

It  would  not.  perhaps,  be  fair  to  write 
in  detail  of  this  or  that  portrayal  of 
character.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  acting  of  the  principals  was 
more  effective  than  the  singing.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  Boris  was  suffering 
keenly  from  remorse.  This  was  estab- 
lished" bevond  doubt  and  peradventure 
the  moment  he  appeared  on  the  stage. 
His  acting  was  melodramatic  rather 
than  tragic.  Mr.  Karlash  has  a  power- 
ful voice,  which  he  used  last  night  none 
too  well.  Mr.  Svettloff  gave  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  Shuisky.  Miss  Valentlaova 
as  Marina  bore  herself  with  dignity  and 
was  pleasing  to  the  eye.  but  her  voice 
was  unsteady  and  In  the  upper  tones 
it  was  shrill.  Miss  Mlrovltch  as  the 
Inn  Keeper  gave  a  well-considered  per- 
formance. Mr.  Tulchlnoff  acted  with 
humor  and  detailed  his  famous  song 
with  dramatic  sense,  but  his  co-raate, 
Mr.  Hrjanowski.  overacted.  The  women 
In  the  Tsar's  apartment  sang  with  spirit. 
As  for  Mr.  Dneproff.  the  Dmitri,  h''  has 
s  voice  that  deserved  better  training. 

In  spite  of  this  or  that  vocal  de- 
flclencv  the  performance  as  a  whole 
^vas  Interesting  for  the  rearons  already 
stated.  It  was  the  spirit  that  appealed 
to  the  audience  rather  than  the  letter. 
It  might  here  be  noted  that  the  most 
conventional  scene  In  the  opera,  the  one 
that  Is  strikingly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  music,  the  garden  scene, 
aroused  the  most  enthusiasm. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  visiting 
company  will  be  heartily  encouraged  by 
the  public.  There  may  not  be  another 
opportunity  of  hearing  here  the  major- 
ity of  the  operas  In  this  company's  rep- 
ertoire. _  , 

Tonight  the  opera  wni  be  Tchaikov- 
sky's "Queen  of  Spades,"  based  on 
Pushkin's  grimly  fantastical  story.  The 
chief  singers  will  be  Mmes.  Ma^shlr  ana 
M'rovltch  and  Mr.  Danllov. 

A  "society  woman,"  heading  a  eom- 
p.any  of  professionals.  Is  giving  perform- 
ances of  plays  in  New  Tork.  These 
plavs  win  be  seen  only  by  Invited  audi- 
ences, so  there  will  be  no  hoarse  cry 
at  the  box  office:  'T  want  my  money 
i  back."    On  the  other  hand,  no  one  In- 


vited Is  obliged  to  attend  the  perform- 
ance. The  desire  of  an  amateur  to 
shine  on  the  stage  does  not  necessarily 
cause  her  to  put  aside  humane  feelings, 
the  finer  qualities  associated  with  the 
sex. 


GREAT  IS  THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAQH 

ASj^  the  World  Wags: 

Prof.  Webster  and  his  Siberian  pal 
are  about  right.  English  Is  Indeed  a 
difficult  language.  Prof.  Webster  Im- 
plies that  he  has  mastered  the  "shall 
and  will."  and  doubtless  he  has,  and 
likewise  the  "should  and  would"  and 
for  this  feat  he  deserves  congratu- 
lations. For  all  his  pretended  and] 
good-natured  prigglshness,  however, 
does  he  not  misuse  the  word 
"nonce?"  As  I  look  back  upon  my  edu- 
cation I  seem  to  have  been  taught  that 
"nonce"  refers  to  the  present.  One 
may  say  "A  Siberian  masquerading  for 
the  nonce  as  a  Frenchman  laments  so 
and  so,"  not  "for  the  nonce  lamented  so 
and  so."  .  , 

"Nonce,"  If  I  ftm  right.  Is  used  of 
"now"  not  of  "then";  there  Is  no  anal- 
ogous term  for  the  latter,  the  word 
"thence"  having  been  pre-empted  for  a 

different  meaning.   . 

PRESCOTT  WARREN. 

"For  the  nonce"  first  meant  "for  the 
particular  purpose,  on  purpose,  express- 
ly. Later,  beginning  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  It  meant  "for  the 
occasion."  "Hence  (In  modern  use)  for 
the  time  being;  temporarily."  Brown- 
ing uses  the  phrase  "at  the  very 
nonce"— -at  the  very  moment.  Our  cor- 
respondent's point  Is  weU  taken.— Ed. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  EUGENICS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Chicago  school  authorities  will  urge 
on  girls  graduating  from  high  schools 
the  neoessilty  of  requiring  from  suitors 
for  their  hands  In  marriage  certificates  I 
of  their  physical  condition  duly  attested 
by  recognized  medical  men. 

May  we  not  expect  the  romance  of 
the  future  to  work  out  something  like 
this: 

John  (passionately)— Mary,  I  love  you 
and  I  cannot  live  without  you.   Will  you  , 
marry  me? 

Mary  (also  passionately)— John,  I  love 
you  dearly  and  will  marry  you,  but  be- 
fore we  proceed  further  In  the  matter, 
have  you  brought  your  medical  oertm- 

oate?  V     .r.r  •» 

John  (producing  certificate)— Here  It 
Is,  Mary,  and  a  good  one,  too. 

Mary  (reading  certificate)- Tes,  fairly 
satisfactory  on  the  whole.  Blood  pres- 
sure slightly  above  normal,  but  not  dan- 
gerously so.  Tonsils  enlarged  and  re- 
quire attention;  a  lower  left  molar 
should  be  filled  at  once;  blood  test  shows 
a  slight  deflclenoy  In  red  corpuscles,  but 
this  may  be  remedied.  But  what  Is  this 
I  see?  Flat  feetl  I  cannot  marry  a 
man  with  flat  feet.  All  is  over  between 
us. 

John  (orushed)— Is  there  no  hope  for 

n.  <5 

Mary — None.  ^-  °- 


A  COMEDIAN-MORALIST 

Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  the  comedian,  In 
his  book  "Difficulties"  pulls  a  solemn 
face  and  urges  the  young  to  read  Pepys. 
Boswell,  Dickens  and  Rupert  Brooks.  He 
warns  them  against  gambling  clubs  In 
the  West  end  where  there  are  free  sup- 
pers, champagne,  and  sirens.  Don't  es- 
cort a  siren  home.  Here  the  voice  ■  of 
Mr.  Hicks  chokes  with  emotion,  but 
quickly  recovering  himself  he  waxes  elo- 
quent: 1 
"WUh  a  boldness  bred  of  pity  your 
lips  will  touch  her  forehead,  two  of  her 
well-salted  tears  will  splash  heavily  on 
the  already  watered  silk  of  your  dress 
coat,  and  a  bowed  head  resting  almost 
Imperceptibly  against  your  shirt-front 
will  price  your  pearl  studs.  Poor  little 
soul !  you  think,  as  an  army  corps  of 
full-blooded  microbes  surge  uppermost 
In  you.  You  will  wonder  what  good  fairs'- 
has  turned  you  Into  a  Jack  to  slay  the 
giant  of  her  sorrows.  Transfixed  and 
Irresolute  you  will  suddenly  see  your- 
self painted  by  Martell  as  a  three-star 
Galahad,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  22 
you  will  suddenly  find  that  you  have 
been  wrong  In  thinking  that  there  was 
nothing  In  life  worth  living  for.  It  Is  all 
too  wonderful,  whispers  a  far-off  voice. 

.  .  There  Is  an  exqulsfte  pause,  and 
you  are  for  the  Jeweller's  In  the  morning, 
25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  of, 
your  gift  being  posted  to  your  host  of 
the  night  before  five  minutes  after  you  I 
have  left  the  shop" 


[  silence  and  gently  said:    "Mary,  per- 
.  haps  we'd  better  go  to  bed  so  that  these 
I  good  friends  may  go  home."    H.  O.  H. 
I  Newburyport. 

A    LADY    LIVED   IN  LESBOS 

A  lady  lived  In  Lesbos  a  weary  time  ago; 

So  many  years  have  overpassed  It's  lit- 
tle we  can  know; 

So  many  wars  have  worn  away,  with  ' 
gods  and  creeds  and  kings, 

It's  little  we  rememcer  now  of  older, 
happier  things. 

For  men  go  up  and  down  the  land,  tinder 

and  over  the  seas 
(A  lady  lived  In  Lesbos,  but  what  Is  that 

to  these?). 

And  men  sit  watching,  night  "by  night, 
how  Mars  the  planet  spins. 

And  women  sit  and  gossip  over  mar- 
riages and  sins. 

We  have  forgotten  beauty  and  all  our  1 

gods  are  good. 
And  little  we  remember  now  the  dryads  ' 

and  the  wood. 
And  only  old  philosophers  and  foolish 

dreamers  kno-n 
What  lady  lived  in  Lesbos  a  weary  time 

ago. 

— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  a  New  York  newspaper  that 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Fortesque,  whose 
"creations"  are  always  original,  said  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Leiand  Eggleston 
Corper — I  like  to  roll  these  names  like 
a  sweet  morsel  over  my  tongue:  "Eng- 
lish women  are  demanding  clothes  that 
are  easy  to  slip  into." 

Seeing  American  women  in  evening 
costumes, ,  I  infer  that  they  demand 
clothes  easy  to  slip  out  of. 

Boston.  RODERICK  SEBLET. 


ON  THE  JOB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  some  active  custcmers  named 
"Dudult  &  Duduit"  In  an  Ohio  town. 
Aud  somehow  I  have  a  feeling  that  you 
won't  blame  me  for  thinking  that  I  am 
expected  to  "do  it  now"  whenever  I  re- 
ceive an  order  from  them  reading:  "En- 
closed find  check.  Please  send  us  the 
books  we  have  marked.  Yours  truly. 
Duduit  &  Duduit."  Perhaps  you  would 
even  forgive  me  If  I  should  some  time 
make  the  mistake  of  filling  one  of  their 
orders  in  duplicate — 3.  sort  of  doing  It 
and  doing  It.  Thanks  for  your  liberal 
spirit.  E.  M.  DUNBAR. 

Boston. 


"WHY  DON'T  THEY  QO?" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The   problem  of  when   and  how  to , 
terminate  an  evening  call  Is  always  be-  ! 
fore  one.  We  all  have  been  embarrassed 
either  as  guest  or  host.   Of  course,  the 
guest  doesn't  wish  to- give  the  appear-  , 
ance  of  running  away.    How  may  one 
discover  the  psychological  moment  when 
the  call  may  come  to  an  end  to  the  aat- 
i  Isf action  of  every  one?    How  may  the 
host  gently  convey  to  the  guest  that  he 
hasi  had  enough?    Once  this  wag  done 
In  a  very  happy  fashion:  the  host  turned 
to  his  v.-'fe  In  the  midst  of  an  awkward 


"DOVER  ROAD 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  Dover 
Road."  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  A.  A. 
Milne.  Presented  by  Guthrie  McCllntlc, 
with  Charles  Cherry.    The  cast; 

Dominic   George  Rlddell 

ArTlnt  ^MfcMahon.    Doris   Ha»lett,  Edwin 
H.  Morae.  George  Nolan.  ,^>,.,.rv 

T.atlmer   Charles  Cherry 

Leonard  Reginald  Mason 

Leonara   Kathleen  Comegys 

BSstasia  ' ".   Molly  Pear'on 

Nicholas   Lyonel  Watts 

A  comedy,  they  call  this  play— there 
Is  comedy  in  the  cou'rse  of  it,  beyond  a 
doubt,  say  30  per  cent.  Add  40  per  cent 
of  farce,  to  this  30  per  cent  of  polJt» 
vaudeville  and  there  stands  tiM  play, 
completely  accounted  for.  Good  farce, 
;  of  course,  everybody  finds  amusing,  and 
the  term  vaudeville  does  not  necessa-  , 
rlly  carrv'  reproach.  Only,  why  should 
a  playwright  who  has  shown  that  he 
knows  what  comedy  means,  so  misuse 
the  term? 

The  "plot"  has  been  told  before,  but 
'to  repeat  it  will  take  little  time.  A 
Dlckens-llke  person,  one  Latimer  wun 
a  house  on  the  Dover  road,  makes  it 
his. business  to  lure  in  eloping  couples 
:en  route   for  Dover-Calais-Paris.  hold 
I  them  prisoners  till  they  have  seen  a 
new  light,  then  send  them  home.  Dur- 
ing the  play  he  has  under  his  charge  a 
young  peer   making  off  with  a  young 
girl,  and  likewise  the  peeress  his  wife 
off  with  a  very  young  man  who  would 
wish   to   console   her.    They   all  think 
'better  of  it  before  the  P'^/  comes  to  a 
trite  end  which  one  ^""  d  hardly  have 
expected  of  Mr.  Milne,  with  an  alliance 
hinted  at  between  Latimer  and  the  girl 
who   arrived   in    charge   of    the  peer^ 
That  is  all.  For  characters,  there  are 
tvpes.  deftly  sketched. 

Even  this  slender  tale,  a  man  of  Mr. 
Milne  s  ability  would  succeed  in  rnaking 
diverting.  For  the  most  part  he  did.  by 
means,  first  of  all.  of  witty  speech,  w  t 
sometimes  of  spontaneity  f^'"*^ 
but  again  .something  too  obviously 
forced,  by  means  of  genuinely  funnj 
situations,  and  by  no  means,  as  well,  of 
episodes  which  would  serve  nicely  for 
themes  for  vaudeville  sl^«^<^ 
ample,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  it  took 
one  man  to  shave.  It  was  all  amusing 
I  enough,  and  often  more  than  that.  But 
there  were  long  stretches  when  it 
I  seemed  as  though  Mr.  M;l"\7«'"l,7°r^d 
'ing  cruelly  hard  to  make  his  wit  and 
his  drolleries  hold  through. 

With  the  exception  of  Miss  Comegy*. 
who  did  not  play  the  young  girl  s  part 


1  odd 


rfornj.-i  n.- 
tliat,  of 
.1      ,!o  reKult. 
pei  foruiances  In 


^    1)1    .'Now  lUfh. 

New  York.  Mr. 
perhaps,  of  300. 
New  York,  has 
lot  hig  usually  light  (cnich  uro^fl  rather 
hMAT  handed.  Mr.  HUldell.  loo,  per- 
haps afraid  his  funny  butlpr  mlgrhl 
nni  bp  qullB  understood,  has  added  a 
n  r'lefis  stroke  or  two.  i\Ii»H  Come^ys 
I  pleasdntly  and  with  surety.  Miss 
r  .ir.son,  If  a  trifle  extravagant,  was 
droll  and  always  In  character.  Best 
of  all  were  Mr.  Watts,  with  a  well 
drawn  picture  of  a  commonplace  young 
man.  and  Mr.  Mason,  who  played  the 
peer,  both  actors  wltli  keen  powers  o» 
observation,  who  undenftajid  the  proper 
■way  to  ,  play  farce.  Everybody  «n  the 
itaice,  by  the  way,  spoke  with  unuBually 
distinct  enunciation.  The  play  was 
cordially  received  by  a  large  audience. 

K.  R.  a. 


j  "Bull    Dog  DrummonQ 

HOLLIS  STRKBT  THEATRE-Flrst 
production    In    Boston    of    ■'Bull  Dog 

M»r,nWK.h  Walla.e  Hickman  ' 

MaunMttn   riaoT  Barrow 

The  M.ite  Kobson 

Irma  F'eterson  Hiavea 

rhrllla  Benton...'  ^^^"^ 

Old-fashioned  melodramaj!  That  is 
what  ^^-e  were  told  it  was.  U  is  not. 
It  Is  melodrama  without  possibility  of 
doubt,  but  it  Is  of  today,  swift,  strong; 
no  1910  model,  but  20-cyllnder,  300- 
ihorsepower,  radio-equipped  melodrama 
(That  is  why  it  drove  such  long,  fast 
runs  in  London  and  New  York,  /hat  Is 
whv  the  audience  that  crowded  the 
Hoiiis  Street  Theatre  last  night  held  its 
breath  in  suspense  al!  the  time  it  wasn  t 
gasping  in  surprise,  ^^^sMng  n^ahes 
of  humor  or  exclaiming:  "Oh,  good 
Lord  ••••at  the  Bull  Dog  s  newest  exploit. 

Kor  the  piece  is  just  one  durned  ex- 
citing  exploit   after  another   with  un- 
heard of  obstacles  for  the  hero  to  over-  ■ 
come  and  with  the  villains  "f'"S  ^i^^" 
tric  doors,  doped  cigarettes,  a  laboratory 
of    subtle    drugs    and    other    scientific  | 
machinations  that  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama   of    the    saw -mill    type  never 
dreamed  of.     There  Is  one  near  old- 
fashioned  touch,  when  the  torture  scene 
in  •■■ba  Tosca'^  is  Imitated  In  a  refined 
though  gripping  manner,  but  ™od- 
ern   heroine  In  this  piece   unbinds  tine 
shackled  Bull  Dog  and  the  villains  are 
routed    in    short    order,    this  Scarpla 
being  gleefully  choked  to  death  to  make 
a  HoUis  street  holiday. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  tell  the  story 
of  "Bull  Dog  Drummond.''  Nine-tenths 
of  Its  grips  and  thrills  ^o'^^/''"'",  "^"^ 
knowing  what  is  to  come 
are  advised  to  have  nerve  centres  and 
solar  p  exuses  in  prime  condition  before 
seeing  H.  B.  AVarner  rout  the  gang 
fnternatTonal  crooks  he  is  after,  for  the 
strain  is  great  and  constant. 

Mr.  Warner  as  the  Bulldog  Is  a  won- 
der Of  that  there  is  no  question.  Me 
makes  two  mistakes,  however.     An> - 

Te  can  see  thetii.  He  ^e"<l«  W«  Tute' 
heart  to  safety  In  the  care  of  the  mute, 
a  Chinese  servant  of  the  crooks  who,  of 
course,  turns  her  over  to  the  criminals, 
and  he  lets  th«  chief  villain,  Peterson, 
splendidly  played  by  Harry  Plimmer. 
telephone  to  Irma..-  Ms  confederate,  so 
they  are  able  to  escape  before  the  po- 
lice come,  ,.  u 
Both  are  good  "mistakes.  though, 
tor  thev  make  it  possible  for  Drummon.i 
iin-1  Phyllis  to  be  alone  at  the  end  and 
;  :py  avoid  a  silly  closing  scent  of 
fciish-looking  policemen  standing 
aiound. 

Some  genius  picked  the  players  and 
allotted  them  to  their  parts.  Analysis 
I  of  their  good  points  would  be  tedious 
Iteration  of  praise.  Everyone  of  them 
Eo  adapted  himself  and  herself  to  char- 
I  acter  and  action  with  speed  and  zest 
I  that  there  Is  not  one  moment  In  the 
I  whole  play  that  Is  not  animated  and 
j  tense.   P. 

I'DAFFYDILL" 

SHUBKRT  THKATKB— iFVanki  Tlnnay 
In  "DafCy  Dill,"  musical  comedy  In  two 
acts;  book  by  Ouy  Bolton  and  Oscar 
Hammersteln,  2d;  music  by  Herbert 
Stothart;  lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
2d;  produced  by  Arthur  Hamm«rsteln 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  New  York,  on, 
Aug.  22: 

Teacher   Ethel  Kinley 

Bstelle    .   Josephine  Stevens 

Lucy   Brown  <■  Irene  Olsen 

School   lTMpex;tor  Ben  Mulvey 

Tommy  Dill  Prank  TInney 

Dan  Brown.  I>uo]r'a  father. ..  Jerome  Daley 

Kenneth  Hobson  Guy  Robertson 

Harry    Jones  Joy  Manners 

Gertie   Georgia  O'Ramey 

The  first  curtain  rises  on  a  colorful 
silhouette  view  of  "the  old  swlmmln* 
hole."  deep  blue  skv.  one  gnarled  old 


willow  tree  by  the  alreani  sl.Io  Ana 
perched  precarlOMBly  on  the  loW*Bt 
branch,  a  A\m  girl,  fishing.  An  awk- 
ward boy,  polishing  a  red  apple,  ap- 
proaches, offers  the  apple  In  tribute 
and  Is  spurned.  Other  girls  and  boys 
>  ome  on,  romping  like  school  children. 
Then  the  teacher  scurries  In  and  we 
lettrn  that  all  have  played  hookey. 
Teaoher  decides  to  hold  the  school  ses- 
sion there  and  then.  All  are  accounted 
for  save  l.ucy  Brown,  wtio  Is  always 
late  because,  being  the  Cinderella  of, 
the  piece,  she  has  to  tidy  up  her  father^s 
home  firef.  and  Tommy  Dill.  Why  | 
Tommy  Is  a  colored  boy  In  this  scene 
and  a  white  lad  through  those  which 
follow.  Is  not  explained  by  the  authors 
of  the  simple  little  story  uf  the  evening. 
However  that  may  be.  Tommy,  that' 
is  to  say  Mr.  TInney,  Is  with  us  within 
five  minutes  after  the  curtain,  and  he 
stays  with  us  liberally  through  the 
evening,  gtvlmgr  up  much  of  his  valv- 
able,  time  In  right  royal  efforts  to  en- 
tertain. 

The  TInney  humor  is  of  a  species 
still  unique.  We  can  recall  no  other 
comedian,  of  this  day  at  least,  who 
can  resurrect  from  .loe  Miller's  Joke 
book  so  many  bon  mots  of  earlier  pe- 
riods, and  deliver  them  with  such  dis- 
arming Innocence  of  mien  and  sponta- 
neity of  vocal  inflection.  Many  of  his 
lines  really  may  be  classed  as  mono- 
logues, as  his  Impromptu  speech  in  the 
second  act  in  which  he  wanders  from 
mouse  traps  to  monkey  glands.  He 
is  on  friendly  terms  with  a  piano  key- 
board, he  can  dance  heel  and  toe  with 
the  lightest  of  his  pretty  choristers. 
He  can  weave  with  nimble  tongue  a 
glamor  about  looking  through  a  tiny 
hole  in  one  end  of  a  knife  "bought  in 
Paris."  so  that  those  out  front  find  ; 
themselves  actually  wishing  they  could  [ 
take  a  pfep  themselves.  In  the  rehear- 
sal of  "The  Coachman's  Heart"  he 
proves  himself  a  master  at  burlesque 
of  the  richest  sort.  From  first  to  last,  j 
Mr.  Tinney  is  good  fun.  and  the  waves  i 
of  laughter  which  ,  he  evoked  through 
the  evening  Indica.ted  tolerance  of  and  , 
forgiveness  for  even  that  grossest  of 
antiques  anent  the  small  town,  the  let-  j 
ter  carriers,  and  the  confederate  sol- 
diers. 

"Daffy  Dill"  In  itself  is  worthy  enter- 
tainment. Such  scenes  as  the  old  swim- 
ming hole  and  the  deck  of  the  Jolly  i 
Roger,  really  a  fashionable  inn,  are 
rich  and  picturesque.  The  music  Is 
evenly  pleasing,  with  here  and  there  ) 
tunes  of  appeal  like  "Two  Little  Ruby 
Rings,"  'Til  Build  a  Bungalow,"  and 
"Pair  IJnough."  Mr.  Robertson  is  the 
only  soloist  of  importance,  though  in 
the  last-named  song  he  has  seven  fine 
male  voices  behlnsl  him.  Miss  O'Ramey, 
broadly  comic  in  two  songs,  has  little 
else  to  do  save  to  serve  as  foil  to  Mr. 
Tinney's  rough  and  ready  wit.  Miss 
Ol.'^en  as  the  Cinderena  girl,  and  Miss 
Stevens  as  the  vaudeville  soubrette. 
were  excellent.  There  were  special 
dances  by  Frederick  Renoff  and  Lorls 
Lee    and  by  Selma  and  Vllma  Lytell. 

W.  E.  G. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company.  In  "Dulcy,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  George  S.  Kaufman 
and"  Marc  Connelly;- '  The  cast: 

Dulclnea   BVeta  Nudsen 

Gordon  Smith,  Jisr  husband, 

Walter  Gilbert 
William  Parker,  her  brother, 

Houston  Richards 
C.  Roger  Foit)e«(  a  business  man, 

Mark  Kent 

Mrs.  forbes,  his  second  wife.. Viola  Roaoh 
Angela  Porbes,  hfs  daughter, 

LuolUe  Adams 

.Schuyler.  Van.  T3yck',,.. ..  .Edward  Darney 
Tom   Sterrett,  advertising  consultant, 

Ralph  M.  Remley 
Vincent  L*ach,  a  scenarist.  .Hugh  Cairns 
Blair  Patterson,  a  lawyer ..  .Harold  Chase 

Henry,  a  ljutler  .Lionel  Bevans 

In  Dulcy,  the  young  wife  who 


fElslo  Janls  Dellgrhts  Auoiein. 
with  Impersonations 


The   bill    at   B,    F.   Keith's   Theatre  | 
this  week  Is  one  of  the  greatest  laugh- 
ing entertainments  of  the  season.    Lasi.  ' 
evening  a  big  audience  laughed  to  Its  i 
heart's  content. 

Samaroff  and  Sonta  opened  the  bill 
with  their  trained  dogs,  and  Al  Mamaux, 
pitcher  ot  th«  Brooklyn  Nationals,  and 
Jlnimjle  Rule,  the  son  writer,  offered  a 
pleasing  act;  and  here  Is  one  ballplayer 
who  fits  on  the  stage  and  does  not  liced 
to  trade  on  his  reputation  on  the 
diamond. 

Raymond  Bond,  In  a  sketch  new  to 
Boston,  oflered  a  type  of  rube  some- 
thing more  .  than  the  conventional  stage 
characterization,  and  the  sketch  Is 
amusing,  with  a  keen-edged  dialogue. 
.  Wells,  Virginia  and  West  appeared  In  a 
dancing  act  In  which  the  youngest 
member  of  the  trio  received  an  ovation 
after  his  eccentric  steps  and  burlesque. 
Halite  and  Grace  DeBeers,  taken  from 
the  bill  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  to  fill 
in  for  Miss  Leitzel.  danced  neatly  and 
gracefully,  and  Pred  Walton  and  Mary 
Brant  were  convincing  in  a  chattter  act. 

Elsie  Janls  was  at  her  best.  Tn  a 
long  program  the  audience  clamored  for 
more.  Singing  and  dancing  and  giving 
impressions  of  hter  stage  associates,  sli>e 
was  startling  in  the  fidelity  of  her  imita- 
tion of  .Fannie  Brice,  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  as  she  headed  the  bill 
al  this  theatre  last  week.  Again  in  her 
impression  of  Sam  Bernard,  as  he  would 
act  as  a  traffic  cop  on  a  one-way 
street,  there  was  brought  Into  play  all 
the  subtleties  of  "business"  of  the  Ger-  ,i 
man  comedian. 

Charles  tChic)  Sale  followed  in  his ' 
uproariously  funny  act,  now  familiar  to 
all.  Last  season  he  promised  us  som'e- 
thing  new  on  his  next  visit — a  new 
steam  radiator — but  there  was  the  old 
one.  Just  as  obstrusive  and  annoying  as 
at  any  time  during  the  village  concert. 
But  why  dig  and  miss  another  car  in 
quest  of  superlatives  to  fit  this  amiable 
comedian?  Ford  and  Price,  in  a  danc- 
ing act,  closed  the  bill. 


con- 
tinually chatters  and  continually  make-s 
others  uncomfortable  thi-ougli  her  ef- 
forts to  keep  her  husband  and  friends 
happy,  there  are  traces  of  people  we  all 
know.  Her  trite  remaa-ks.  always  made 
at  the  wrong  time,  are  familiar  to 
everybody,  and  it  iB  fbr  this  reason  un-. 
'  doubteilly  that  sh^  Is  so  amusing  and  so 
human.  The  plot  Itself  has  barely 
enoUigh  strength  to  carry  the  humor 
that  is' brought  out  by  nearly  ever  char- 
acter In  the  play.  At  times  the  action 
Is  decldexily  slow  but  nervertheJees  the 
performance  last  evening  was  well  done 
and  the  large  audience  was  delighted. 

Mlas  Nudson  made  a  charming  Dulcy 
and  a  convincing  one,  too.  In  plaxjes 
where  her  part  could  easily  have  been 
bvrlesqua.  How.  near  the  entire  play 
does,  comedo  b.urlef^que  waa  evident  In 
Mr..  Cairn's  .  portra-yal  of  the  empty- 
headed  scenarist.  Tn  his  first  appearance 
last  evening  this  -scenarist  was  merely  a 
caricature,  although  his  later  appear- 
ances were  more  in  ^keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  perfomiance. 

Mr.  Richards,  as  Dulcy's  brother,  was 
excellent  in  a  part  that  calls  for  dry 
■humor  and  his  sympathy  with  the  unfor- 
tunate husband,  played  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
was  one  of  the  funniest  things  in  the 
pi'ay.  Mr.  Kent  as  a  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man  had -«n  opportunity  for  clever 
chanaoter  work.  .  Other  members  ot  the 
cast  combined  to  make  "Duioy"  well 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  company  thlSj 
seafon.    ,  ' 


BILL  AT  MAJESTIC! 

Roger  Iriihof,  the  vaudeville  favorite,! 

In.  "Say  It  with  Laughs,"  heads  a  bill  . 

made  up  of  stellar  comedians  and  I 
comediennes  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  • 

this  week.    Mr.  Inihof,  assisted  by  Mar- 

celle  Coreene  and  company,  appear  In  a 
skit,  '  The  Pest  House."  It  is  one  of 
the.  funniest  vehicles  Mr.  Imhof  has 
ever  presented  In  Boston.  ,  -. 

1  In  the  vaudeville  part  of  the  program 
In  addition,  to  the  feature  act  appear 
the  Barr  Twins  in  songs  and  dances, 
the  Hayatake  Brothers  in  oriental  oddi- 
ties. White  and  Beck  and  others.  A 
chorus  of  "20  Roguish  Dancing  Beau- 

;  ties"  play  an   important  part  In  the 
production. 

The  second  section  of  the-  program 
consists  of  the  rtvue.  The  opening 
scene  is  billed  "At  the  Pier," '  arid  It 
gives  an  opportunity  to  Imhof.  Bobby 
Barry  and  the  other  principals  to  ad 
at  their  best. 

[  Following  rapidly  oom©  episodes 
"Haymaking  Tlm'e,"  "Jazzing  the  Al- 
phabet," "Spooks,"  "HofLips,"  "At  th« 
Cabaret,"  "A  Table  for  Two,"  "P^n« 
Feathers,"  "Come  on  and  Dance,"  anc 
i  other  skits.  The  music  is  catchy,  th( 
■costumes  are  pretty  and  the  entire  pto- 
<l-,ic(lon  Is  well  staged. 

GORDON'S  CAPITOL 
THEATRE  OPENS 

A  large  audience  was  present  last 
night  at  the  opening  of  Gordon's  new 
Capitol  Theatre  at  the  corner  of  Corn- 
monwealth  and  Harvard  avenues,  AU- 
ston  The  feature  fllra.  starring  Guy 
Bates  Post  in  "Omar  the  Tentmaker, 
exhibited  In  Boston  for  the  first  time, 
is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  pictures 
ever  shown  In  this  city. 

PIQUE  DAME 

By  PHILIP  HA.LE 
Boston  Opera  House:    First  perform- 
ance  in  Boston  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Pique 
name"  (The  Queen  of  Spades),  opera  | 
i„  three  acts,   text  taken  by  Modeste  j 
Tchaikovsky  from   Pushkin's  story  of! 
the    same    name.     Performed    by  the, 
i  -lu«;sian   grand  opera   company.  First 
performance  at  Petrograd  Dec  19.  1890. 
Hermann.  Flgner:  Liza.  Mme.  Figner 
!  the  Countess.  Mme.  Clavlna.  Produced 
at   the   Metropolitan   Opera  HoOse  In 


German,  on  March  8.  1910.  Mme.  Desr 
tinn.  Liza;  Leo  Blezak.  Hermann:  th.. 
Hountess,  Anna  .Meltschik;  Prince  Oelet- 
zkl  John  ForseJl;  Paulina,  Florence 
'.^'Ickham. 

f'lza  MaHe  Msililr 

'"'"itei*  Brmna  MlroHt«1i 

'"iillna  valji  V«l»ntlnov» 

l''l*P«  Soi>Mh  Omlpova 

a  GouTemtnte  Barbara  Lofeva 

'■'*ha  Sopai-a  FIclier 

'"  rrnnn  V'adlmlr  Dnnllov 

IvfiPrln'-e  Geletzkl  Vladlmla  Ra<lu 

J)cknllniikJ  Eflm  Vltly 

'om-k[  Jinj  panteleeT 

l  »  hapllnaki  acrjrel  Tiiewgk 

Varum. )(r  Anatol  Gro*he^ 

'liitogor  Max  Panielee- 

 Avram  Anlatov 

.  he  conductor  was  Eugene  Fuerst. 

I'ushkin's  tale  Is  more  direct,  more 

ramatlc  than  the   libretto    of  "Thi? 

'juten  of  Spades,"  but  It  would  not 

serve   so    wtll    for   operatic  purposes. 

The  performance  last  night  gavfe  an 

I  lea  of  the  opera — the  situations,  the 

action   and  even   with  the   small  or-  ^ 

chesira  and  with  singers  who  for  the' 
most  part  wore  more  conspicuous  for 
earnestness  and  vigor  than  for  the 
graces  of  vocal  art,  It  was  possible  to 
Judge  In  a  measure  of  Tchaikovsky's 
music. 

Tchaikovsky  apparently  began  to  stir 
himself  In  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act.  For  the  entrance  of  Hermann  int 
Liza's  apartment  and  for  the  scene  be- 
tween them  Tchaikovsky  wrote  dramat- 
ic music;  not  only  for  the  voices;  the 
orchestra  here  has  an  Imnorlaiil  pan. 
It  comments.  It  emphasizes.  It  supple- 
ments. There  are  pages  of  beauty.  Are, 
the  very  ecstasy  of  passion. 

In  other  scenes  that  follow,  as  In 
the  opening  of  the  scene  Just  referred 
to.  there  Is  music  of  a  lighter  nature 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  not  to  mention  the 
folk  song  sung  by  Paulina,  and  the  ali 
from  Gretry's  "Richard,"  which,  the 
Countess  recalling  her  young  days  In 
Paris  when  she  was  beautiful  and 
adored,  tells  her  attendants  she  sang  to 
the  King  of  France.  Mozart  was 
"Tchaikovsky's  Idol.  So  we  find  the  Rus- 
sian deliberately  Mozartlan  In  the  "In- 
terlude" in  the  ball  scene,  and  here  he 
charms  the  ear. 

There  Is  power  In  the  orchestral  mu- 
sic for  the  tragic  scenes  with  their 
burden  of  fright  and  horror,  with  the 
touch  of  the  supernatural. 

Now,  suppose  this  opera  were  to  b" 
'erformed  by  singers  of  the  first  rank 
with  an  orchestra  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan's size  and  ability,  would  there  still 
be  prosaic  pages,  music  of  little  ramai 
ic  significance?  We  are  Inclined  to 
think  that  the  orchestra  would  almost 
constantly  hold  the  attention.  Kvei 
the  first  act  might  not  seem  to  be  so 
busy  In  the  statement  of  common 
places. 

With  the  forces  of  the  visiting  com- 
pany, the  performance,  both  gratified 
and  whetted  curiosity.  TchaiKovsk. 
himself  blew  hot  and  cold  about  this 
particular  opera  and  about  opera  in  gen- 
eral. At  one  moment  he  patted  himself 
uu  the  head;  at  another  he  was  in  de- 
spair, vowing  he  would  never  writt 
aeain  In  this  form  for  the  stage.  This 
libretto  appealed  to  him:  This  ma 
Hermann  with  the  mania  for  gambling 
the  countess  with  her  Incredible  luc. 
and  her  secret  for  playing  three  cards: 
..t;  ..er  to  her  death, 
then  her  posthumous  revenge  at  the 
card-table,  after  she  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision  and  disclosed  the  se- 
cret— the  unexpected  Queen  of  Spades 
turning  up  to  his  ruin  and  resemoiin^ 
I  her.  Here  was  material,  a  wild  story 
for  wild  music.  Was  Tchaikovsky  suc- 
icessful?  To  us  Prosper  Merimee's 
translation  of  Pushkin's  simpler  story  is 
more  the  work  of  art;  for  music,  elo- 
quent as  It  may  be,  expressing  the  In-  ' 
I  effable  when  there  is  no  text,  often  does 
not  enlarge  the  effect  of  a  drama.  Thus 
the  nlay  in  which  Duse  appeared  as  8an= 
tuzza  Is  InHnitely  more  moving  Uian 
Mascagnl'B  opera. 

-  -  If  essary  to  speak  of  tta« 

•Ingers  IndlvlduaUy.  Mr.  Danllov  baa 
i,l.\  .  .oiui  ntted  for  heroic  roles; 
he  has  not  been  taught  how  to  employ 
!t.  Miss  Mirovllch  gave  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  the  Countess,  until  Her- 
mann  threatened  her;  then  she  over- 
acted. 

The  opera  thla  afternoon  wBl  b* 
Rubinstein  s  "The  Demon."  for  the  first 

time  in  this  city.  Tonight  Halevy's  "The 

Jewess," 


PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  GERICKE 

It  was  a  fine  tribute  to  Wllhelm 
Gerlcke.  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  In  Ry'"j>h"ny  hall  last 
night  for  his  benefit  and  In  his  honor. 
All  honor  also  to  the  tnanagement.  Mr. 
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Monteux  and  ihe  orchestra  ror  me  een- 
srous  deed,  for  the'r  recosmltlon  of  the 
past  services  of  a  feilow  musician  who. 
bv  hts  untiring  patience.  hl«  skin  as 
dlsdnl'narlan.  his  pure  taste,  his  re- 
markable sense  of  emphasis  and  pro 
portion  In  Interpretation,  gave  this  or- 
chestra Its  International  reputation. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the 
program  should  be  Identically  the  one 
arranged  bv  Mr  Gericke  for  his  first 
concert  In  Boston.  Oct.  IS.  1884;  Beet- 
hoven, symphony  No.  3:  VleuTtemns. 
concerto.  A  minor,  for  the  violin  (Leo- 
pold Llchtenberg):  Bach-Bachrlch.  pre- 
lude, andan'e  and  gavotte,  for  strings 
(first  time  here):  Volkmann.  symphony 
No.  3.  D  m!nor  (first  time  here.)  This 
idea  was  abandoned. 

A  p'easlng  feature  of  the  program  of 
last  night  was  tho  Including  of  waltzes 
written  bv  Brahms  for  the  piano  (four 
hands),  which  Mr.  Gerlcko  score'!  In 
the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Boston 
for  a  small  orchestra  and  for  perform- 
ance In  a  private  house.  When  he 
brought  out  his  arrangement  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
Jan.  7.  18!>9.  he  added  here  and  there 
parts  for  trumoets  md  trombones  and 
kettle  drums.  Brahms  wrote  16  of  these 
waltzes.  Mr.  Gericke  scored  14.  omit- 
ting Nos.  7  and  16  and  repeating  No.  2 
at  the  close. 

Some  may  have  wondered  why  one  ot 
Strauss'B  tone-poem.-s  was  Included  m 
this  program.  It  should  be  remembereJ 
that  Mr.  Gericke  brought  out  Strauss's  | 
"From  Italy."  "Heldenleben."  love  1 
scene  from  "Feuersnoth."  "Burleske.- 
"Don  Quixote."  It  was  characterist.c 
of  him  that  while  he  was  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Strauss  of  the  later  tone- 
poems  he  nevertheless  was  anxious  to 
give  them  a  fitting  interpretation.  He 
believed  that  without  regard  to  h  s  per- 
sonal likes  or  dislikes,  new  and  im- 
portant works  of  contemporaries  should 
have  a  hearing.  This  he  thought  was 
his  duty  toward  the  public. 

The  other  pieces  on  the  program: 
Schuberfs  "Unflnished"  symphonv 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony  a..d 
Strauss's  "Till  Bulenspiegel  are  not 
particularly  associated  with  Mr.  Ger- 
icke. Strauss's  Rondo  was  produced 
here  by  Mr.  Taur. 

The  performance  of  the  various  com- 
positions would  have  pleased  Mr.  Ger- 
icke even  if  he  l^ad  been  a  disinterested 
listener— and  Mr.  Gericke  was  a  fas- 
tidious critic,  not  easily  satisfied. 


On  a  Mississippi  steamboat  about 
1857.  If  Herman  Melville's  "Confidence 
Slan"  Is  to  be  believed,  a  pedler  hawked 
the  Uvea  of  Measan,  the  bandit  of 
Ohio;  Murrel.  the  pirate  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  brothers  Harpe.  the 
Thugs  of  the  Green  River  county,  In 
Kentucky. 

"Creatures,  with  others  of  the  sort, 
one  and  all  exterminated  at  the  time, 
and  for  the  most  part,  like  the  hunted 
generations  of  wolves  In  the  same  re- 
gions, leaving  comparatively  few  suc- 
cessors; which  would  seem  cause  for 
unalloyed  gratulation,  and  Is  such  to 
all  except  those  who  think  that  in  new 
countries,  where  the  wolves  are  killed 
oft,  the  foxes  Increase." 

Can  anyone  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
deeds  of  Measan,  Murrel  and  the  broth- 
ers Harpe?  Has  anyone,  second-hand 
book-seller,  or  prying  purchaser,  a  copy 
of  one  of  these  lives,-  chap-book,  yel- 
low cover  or  broad  sheet? 

"Tho  Confidence  Man!"  Will  the  re- 
vival of  Interest  In  Melville  persuade 
inyono  to  read  this  fantastically  cyni- 
al  book?  We  picked  up  a  copy  In 
Stuttgart — there  was  only  the  first  edi- 
tion—over 35  years  ago.  How  did  it 
lind  Its  way  to  that  dull  little  town 
in  the  bottom  of  a  cup?  Victor  Her- 
bert was  there  at  that  time,  the  first 
violoncellist  of  the  Royal  orchestra,  and 
•here  were  a  few  Americans  at  the  mu- 
sic faotory,  otherwise  known  as  the 
coiiservatory.  But  f/Q  ftre  anxious  to 
know  something  about  Measan,  Murrel, 
and  especially  the  brothers  Harpe— par 


old-age  when  radium  was  unknown. 
There  Is  our  old  friend  Zancles,  a  Samo- 
thracian,  who  bred  his  teeth  again  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  104th  year  of  his 
age.  Some  say  he  was  140  years  old. 
In  the  days  of  Louis  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Michael  de  Ilomagnano,  being  above  90 
years,  cast  his  teeth,  and  had  almost  a 
complete  ne-.v  set  that  succeeded  In  the 
place  of  those  that  were  fallen  out. 
In  the  year  1372,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV  lesided  above  the  Rhine,  one 
of  his  grinders  dropped  out  while  he 
was  asleep.  Another  oame  In  the  room 
of  It,  which  surprised  those  who  were 
about  him.  for  at  that  time  he  was  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  life.  Truly,  this  Is 
a  little  world  of  great  wonders. 

WE   MUST  ALL  SEE   HER  BEFORE 
SHE  LEAVES  TOGUS 

(Prom  the  Portland  Press  Herald;  Special 
Dispatch  from  Togua) 
The  bride  on  the  Gardiner  Road  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  reserva- 
tion has  been  repaired  and  put  In  con- 
dition for  travel. 


Shaw's  "Py^Hion' 


COME   IN!    THE  WATER'S  FINE 

(Prom  the  Covlna,  Cal.,  Argus) 
If  you  have  no  church  home  In  Co- 
vlna. try  the  Baptist  variety  of  friend- 
ship   next   Sunday,    either   at   9:45  or 
11:00  A,  M.  or  7  P.  M. 

GIVE  THEM  TIME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  the  office  slaves  approach  me 
and  smile  winsomely  and  ask:  "How 
are  the  cigarettes  today?"  I  bring  out 
the  pack  and  reply:  "They're  going 
fine."  Have  ruined  10  packs  this  week 
trying  to  get  It  over,  but  haven't  had 
a  rime.  H.  R.  H. 


THE  COMPLETE  INSTRUCTOR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  1899  Harvard  had  an  Instructor  In 
botany  named  Olive.  He  resided  on 
Hawthorne  street  hi  an  apartment 
hou.=e  called  The  Mayflower.    P.  H.  0. 

Worcester. 


nobile  fratrum. 


A  THIRD  SET  i 
The  ingenious  and  enthusiastic  Dr. 
C.  Everett  Field  assures  us  that  by  the ' 
Judicious  use  of  radium  men  and  women 
will  live  to  be  over  100  years  old.  They 
wUl  be  free  from  wrinkles;  bald  heads 
win  grow  hairy;  a  third  set  of  teeth  will 
come  without  pain.  And  as  Mr.  New- 
man,   the    traveler   and   lecturer,  tells 

as  that  the  great  stores  of  radium  In 
I  the  Congo  will  lower  considerably  the 
I  .jrlca.  as  soon  as  the  transportation  to 

rhe  sea  problem  is  solved,  there  is  no 
'  reason  why'  we  should  not  all  be  joyful; 
1  that  Is,  if  we  wish  to  pass  the  century 
'  line. 

I  There  have  been  surprising  Instances 
I  of  dental  activity  In  persons  of  extreme 


FORFEITS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  solemn  burning  of  a  boat,  by  rel- 
atives of  boys  drowned  by  its  overturn, 
Is  a  curious  survival  Into  our  day  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  "decadands."  This 
was  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  thing 
or  animal  which  had  caused  a  human 
death,  and  much  thereon  can  be  found 
in  the  encyclopaedias  and  less  accessi- 
ble sources.  A  present-day  application 
is  the  proposal  to  forfeit  to  the  state 
every  automobile  causing  human  death 
or  injury,  and  making  it  a  criminal  of- 
fence to  Insure  against  such  loss  of  ma- 
chine. This,  coupled  with  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  on  pedestrians, 
would  diminish  the  current  rate  of  cas- 
ualties in  astonishing  degree.  . 

A  lion  was  slain  in  London,  not  so 
long  ago,  after  having  occasioned  the 
death  of  a  too-curious  bystander;  but 
this  verges  on  the  "Trial  of  Animals," 
on  which  1  have  a  recent  reprint,  but 
which  subject  is  scarcely  germane. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston,  Mass. 

YOU    ARE    ENTITLED    TO  THREE 
HA'S  INSTEAD  OF  TWO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How's  this  for  a  snappy  comeback? 
I  had  a  patch  over  my  eye  for  quite  a  i 
time  due  to  an  automobile  accident,  and 
when  some  wise  bird  would  say,  "How  I 
does  the  other  fellow  lookr'   I'd  say, 
"He  doesn't.   Ha,  ha!"  H.  M.  M. 

HE  DIDN'T  HATE  HIMSELF 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  days  when  education  Is  within 
the  reach  of  the  lowliest,  the  following 
notice,  dictated  by  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  who  could  not  sign 
his  name,  is  especially  Interesting.  It  Is 
quoted  from  a  paper  In  ray  possession, 
the  Bristol  Gazette,  published  at  Falr- 
haven,  and  dated  Dec.  4,  1812. 

LOOK  HERB 
The  subscriber  hereby  challenges  the 
whole  HOST  of  doctors  throughout  the 
Union  to  meet  him  in  a  FAIR  and  HON- 
ORABLE manner,  and  prove  their  skill; 
as  he  is  MORALLY  certain  that  there  is 
not  one  single  DEVIL  of  them  that  can 
STAND  upon  a  fair  trial  with  him.  He 
don't  pretend  to  MUCH  LATIN  LINGO, 
but  in  physic  (PLAIN  PHYSIC)  he  is 
positive  he  is  TOO-SLICK  for  the  whole 
TOTK  of  them. 

his 

'    GEORGE  (X)  BARLOW,  JR.,  M.  D. 

mark 

Rochester.  Dec.  3,  1812. 
The  printed  words  are  In  Italics  In 
the  original  notice. 

ALICE  SPROAT  EMERY. 

Taunton. 


COPLiEY  eOTJARE— "P>'SrinaHExii,-  a  j 
comedy  in  five  acts,  by  George  Bernard  , 
Shaw.    The  cast:  I 

Alfred  DooUttle  H.  Conway  ^^'"^neia 

rieddy  E>nsfora-HllI.....(^HTor<l  T  yn-r 
iriiT.   Dnnllttle   Catherine  wiiia"' 

Mm    TelVr"      ■  ■  Octavla  Kenmore 

Clara  Evnsford-Hlll  Marie  Hasaell 

With  onlv  one  or  t-wo  exceptions  they 
were  all  new  faces  In  the  cast  of  last 
night's  revival  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
scintillating  and  characterist  c  of 
Shaw's  comedies.  But  the  Jewett  Play- 
ers slipped  into  the  very  spirit  of  he 
piece  as  though  It  had  been  written 
expressly  for  them,  and  the  performance 
was  a  noteworthy  event. 

The  Copley  Theatre,  transposed  and 
transformed,  with  its  chaste  whiteness 
and  austere  decorations,  was  filled  with 
an  admiring  and  highly  aPPi^clatlye  au- 
dience, who  enjoyed  the  subtleties  ot 
the  Savian  text,  the  lightning  repar- 
tee, the  brilliant  paradoxes  and  all  the 
fun  and  topsy-turiy  nonsense  of  the, 

play  to  the  full.  ,„fi,or 
Honors,  If  any  such  thera  were,  rather 
fell  to  Mr.  Wlngfield,  for  his  wholly  ad- 
mirable impersonation  of  Dool Ittle,  pere. 
first  as  one  of  "the  undeserving  poor 
and  later  as  one  of  the  "moral  middle 
class."  A.s  a  piece  of  character  work 
It  was  perfect.  .  the 

Miss  Wlllard'fl  work  as  Eliza,  the 
l,ondoh  fiower  girl  who  Is  picked  out  of 
the  gutter  and  metamorphosed  Into  a 
duchess,  steadily  Improved  ''""V**^,^ 
fir-st  act.  where  her  hullabaloo  was  much 
too  strenuous,  to  her  very  eff«°tlve  exit 
at  the  end.  She  developed  the  P^rt  j'*^ 
nain-itaklne  skill  and  had  nothing  to 
suffer  In  comparison  with  Viola  Rochets 
well-remembered    performance    of  the 

'"Mr.  Cllve,  as  Prof.  Hlggins,  was  con- 
scientlou.s  but  rather  exasperating^ We 
re.-.lize,  ot  course,  that  a  Shaw  comedy 
has  to  be  played  with  a  certain  extrava- 
gance. But  Mr.  Cllve  overdoes  it.  His 
exaggerations  become  srotes^ue^  He 
needs  restraint,  finesse.  After  all.  he 
Is  a  gentleman,  even  if  he  is  a  crack- 
brained  enthusiast,  and  he  shoudn  ti 
be  pulling  and  hauling  people  about  In  , 
his  own  mother's  drawing-room. 

But  this  criticism  is  only  in  passing. 
The  acting  of  the  company  as  a  w h o  e 
was  beyond  praise,  smooth,  sympathetic 
and  intelligent.  "Pygmalloti  'L^,  ?,; 
llnue  to  be  one  of  the  f^^"''"-'^  P'^ces  of 
thP  .Tewett  repertoire  for  a  long  tUne 
to  come.         .  [.  ' 


Dr.  Edward  Bunnett  of  Norwich 
(Eng.),  although  he  Is  In  hi^  90th  year. 
Is  still  giving  organ  recitals.  They  can't 
stop  him. 


Apropos  of  John  Barryraore's  per-  i 
fonnance  of  "Hamlet"  columns  have 
I  been  written  about  "novel  staging," 
( urious  lighting  effects,  entrances  and  ] 
pxlts  by  parting  the  curtain  casually  at 
the  centre. 

I  But  was  it  not  Hamlet  who  said.  The 
!  play's  the  thing"? 

I  Mr.  Bar-ymore's  performance  must 
be  interesting,  for  "Observer,"  writing 

'  to  the  New  York  Herald,  says  that  John 
"instills  into  that  most  mysterious 
character  all  the  great  qualities  of  his 

I  (presumably  John's)  "genius." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  was  not  overjoyed 
by  a  revival  of  "Mid-Channel."  which 
was  played  at  the  opening  of  the  Pincro 
Cycle.  ,, 

"What  the  psychologists  call  rne 
heUonic  tonic'  of  this  harsh,  wry  play 
Is  summed  up  in  the  remarks  of  the 
lover  who  buried  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  said.  Hell,  hell,  all  the  time  hell. 
And  that,  as  the  Communist  commenta- 
tor would  add.  Is  what  r.-,mes  of  do  ng 
well  with  stocks  and  shares  and  being 
loo  rich  by  italf." 


When  Eihel  Barrymore  played  in  Pi- 
nero's  grim  comedy-tragedy  in  Boston, 
a  theatre  party  sat  directly  behind  us. 
The  men  ^ere  thick-necked,  red  in  the 
face,  with  breaths  that  told  of  cock- 
tails and  champagne.  The  7°"^""'  ''^^ 
the  throat,  belt  and  coat  of  Gen.  Jung 
Bahawther  seen  by  Thackeray  s  Mr. 
Molony  at  the  ball  given  to  the  Nepau- 
lese  Ambassador,  "all  bleezed  with  pre- 
cious minerals."  ^  ,y,^ 

Men  and  women  yawned  through  the 
first  act.  Tlien  one  of  the  men  said 
hoarsely :  "Whafs  the  matter  with 
Ethel  tonifht?  She  isn't  a  bit  funny. 
Let's  get  out.  "  And  they  did. 

When  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Robert  At- 
kin.s  played  Julius  Caesar  at  th&  Old 
Vic,  London,  last  month,  he  had  a  con- 
tinuous and  weTlc  ^mife." 


An'English  critic  re'vHiKarlhg  Mrs.  V'at- 
Ack  Campbell's  memoirs,  says  that 
much  of  the  book  had  come  more  grace- 
fully from  a  biographer.  "A  vicarious 
sense  of  modesty  is  appalled  by  the  col- 
lection of  plaudits  It  contains.  They 
spatter  it,  like  machine-gun  fire,  from 
cover  to  cover." 


The  Queen  of  Sheba  la  coming  to  Eas- 
lon.  In  ?i)ite  of  "Dangerous  Curves 
Ahead,''  'Pour  Horsemen"  were  in 
Easton  this  week. — Easton  Star-Demo- 
crat. 


"Pagliacci  '  in  condensed  form  has 
been  performed  at  the  London  Palladi- 
um between  "Mi.'sis  Maldle  Soatt  s  lamen- 
latiuns  over  married  life,  the  concertina 
fireworks  of  Mr  Percy  Honrl,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  Little  Tich.  ' 

The  program  note  on  Theophile  I 
Ysaye's  piano  concerts  played  In  Lon- ' 
don  said  "The  theme  Is  further  spun 
out  by  (he  Bnglish  horn."  To  which  a 
reviewer  added:  "And  the  spinning  out 
was  rontinued  through  40  minutes  of 
precious  lime." 

Eugene  O'Neill's  "Hairy  Ape"  will  bej 
performed  at  the  Odeon,  Paris.  It  may: 
possibly  be  seen  in  Boston  In  1924. 

The  short  run  of  "Anna  Christie"  and 
of  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped"  in  Boston 
thealres  and  the  little  Interest  .shown 
In  these  uncommon-  plays,  are  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  taste  of  the  Boston 
theatregoer.si.  As  Hamlet  said  of  Polo- 
nlus;  "He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  baw- 
dry— or  he  sleeps." 

Debussy's  music  has  a  "commerce 
v!'lth  the  skies  '  in  another  way.  He  is 
like  a  man  condemned  by  circum.stances 
to  pass  his  life  among  blatant  posters 
and  uninspiring  chimneypots,  who  finds 
compensation  in  the  wonderful  hazes  ot 
the  city  and  the  unpoliced  traffic  of 
the  clouds.  His  heaven  Is  a  refuge  from 
the  present  rather  than  a  hope  for  the 
future. — London  Times. 

Count  Michael  Tolstoi  rehearsed  with 
Mme.  Splrodovltch  and  Prince  Obolen- 
sky  for  their  appearance  In  a  cabaret 
performance  at  Paris  la-st  Monday.  "At 
the  dress  rehearsal  Alexander  Mlkael-  j 
ovltch.  brother-in-law  of  the  late  tsar,  | 
was  a  melancholy  spectator." 

Was  the  show  as  bad  as  all  that? 


We  r^ad  that  Jean  Rlddez,  baritone, 
having  made  a  tour  of  Canada  this  sea- 
son, sailed  for  Havre  from  New  York. 
"With  him  were  Mme.  Rlddez  and  their 
sir.  daughters,  each  of  whom  carries  a 
name  that  suggests  one  of  the  operas 
In  which  their  father  has  sung." 

Mr  Rlddez  was  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  company,  1911-1913.  He  sang 
here  as  Athanael  in  "Thais.  '  the  High 
Priest  in  "Samson  and  Delilah."  Esca- 
millo.  Valentin.  Pelleas.  Lescaut.  Scar- 
pla,  Albert  in  "Werther."  Ramon  in  "La 
Habanera."  the  Ogre  In  "The  BUie  For- 
e.st."  Dr.  Miracle  (Lindorf.  fjoppelius 
and  Dapertutto). 

How.  then,  are  these  presumably  In- 
terestinp:  daughters  named?  Surely  nor 
Thais.  Delilah.  C*armen.  Manon.  Tho 
Princess  in  "The  Blue  Forest"  is  sim- 
ply the  Princess.  Perhaps  tliey  an; 
Melisandc,  Charlotte.  Marguerite.  An- 
tonia— but  how  are  the  other  two 
named?  Not  after  the  naughty  Vene- 
tian woman  with  whom  Hoffmann  w.is 
Infatuated.  Not  after  Olympia,  for  she 
was  an  automaton.  No  doubt  Mr.  Rld- 
dez has  a  wider  repertoire  than  that 
j  given  above. 

I    While  we  are  speaking  of  the  Boston 
1  Opera  Company,  It  Is  pleasant  to  note 
I  that  Paul  Ludikar  is  again  in  this  coun- 
i  try.  He  has  had  many  adventures  since 
■  he  last  saw  Boston;  singing  in  Italy, 
interned  on  the  island  of  Sardinia  since 
he  was  a  Czech,  visiting  Buenos  Ayres, 
appearing  last  spring  In  Paris  as  Hans 
Sachs,  giving  recitals  with  Gretchanl- 
nov  and  Richard  Strauss.'   He  was  here 
in  the  last  season  of  the  local  opera — 
1913-14.     An  excellent  artist,   he  took 
the  parts  of  Mephistopheles  (Gounod's), 
King  Mark.  Ramfis.  Marco  in  "Monna 
Vanna."    the  Old  Hebrew   in  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  Hans  Sachs,  the  Father  in 
"Louise."  Leporello,  Archlbaldo  in  "The 
Love  of  the   Three  Kings."     He  now 
purposes  to  make  a  concert  tour. 

In  New  York  letters  were  written  to 
newspapers  protesting  against  the  ex- 
travagant, flamboyant  and  Incongru- 
ous costumes  worn  by  Mile.  Sorel  in 
her  plays,  costumes  that  did  not  suit 
the  characters  or  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tion; costumes  that  by  their  gaudy  fan- 
tastic display  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  audience  from  the  situation  and  the 
dialogue. 

In  like  manner  Geraldlne  Farrar  often  ' 
erred.  Mary  Garden's  costume  In  the 
second  act  of  "Monna  Vanna"  was  a 
flagrant  contradiction  to  Maeterlinck's 
Stage  direction  and  the  significance  of 
the  set  ;rp.     Santuzza.  as  Mnn  .  ICames 


.1  hri.  wji.K  K^ryiini-fly  attired 
..I  :i  liollilay  on  a.slon.  How  oftPti 
i.u  Ih  msikea  luT  way  thiuUKh  mouii 

tuiii  iiaHHUK,  In  silk  stocklnifs  and  thin 

Bllppers  to  see  her  Don  Joae! 

Percy  Grainger,, after  his  Scandinavian 
tour.  Is  to  give  30  odd  concerts  In  Hol- 
land, appearing  four  times  with  Menael- 
berg's  ConcertKebouw  orchestra. 

'THE  DEMON' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tftsterday  afternoon,  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  the  Russian  Grand  Opera 
Company  performed  "The  Demon,"  an 
I  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  bused  by 
Wiskowatov  on  a  poem  of  Lermontov, 
muMa  by  Anton  Rubinstein.  Produced 
at  Petrograd  on  Jan.  25,  187B:  Mmes. 
Raab.  Krutikov  and  Schroeder;  Messrs. 
Komis.sarevskl  and  Melnlkov.  First 
performanoe  In  Boston. 

rrlnJ^  Guflal...!  Mfcolst  K«rt«*h 

TuTDera  MuHp  VTatiWr 

pTino*  81no<l«l  VI»<5tmlr  Danllov 

A  Servant  Greeorl  Ardotor 

jfnnf  B«rb»ra  lyowleva 

An  Ang»l  ~  Clara  Pa«Tol«k«ya 

Th*  Demon  Max  Pantaleev 

,  ,A  Me««ns»r  Bflm  Vltla 

T  Probably  the  first  performance  of 
•The  Demon"  In  America  was  a  rough 
one  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  New  York, 
In  1904,  when  the  opera  was -sung  in 
Russian  by  a  local  company.  Most 
of  the  singers  were  amateurs.  Her- 
mann KamlnSky,  who  was  said  to  have 
■ung  in  Russian  opera  houses,  took 
the  part  of  Prince  Gudal.  The  com- 
pany now  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
performed  "The  Demon"  in  New  York 
on  May  13  of  this  year.  The  Demon, 
Jacob  Lukin;  Prince  Gudal,  Nikolai 
Klrlash;  Tamara,  Nina  Koshetz; 
1  Prince    Sinedal,    Vladimir  Svetlov. 

Music  from  this  opera  has  been 
I  heard  in  Boston.  The  ballet  music 
was  performed  by  the  Philharmonio 
Orchestra  on  April  2,  1881— the  first 
performance  in  America,  it  was  then 
Bald.    Vocal  excerpts  have  been  Ueard 

here  the   only   opera  of  Rubinstein's 

performed  in  Boston  before  yesterday 
was  "Nero."  (National  English  Opera 
Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Jan. 
9  1S88,  with  Mmes.  Fabrls,  Poole  and 
j'uch;  Messrs.  Sylva,  Ludwig  and  Fes- 
■enden. 

But  to  the  performance  of  yesterday, 
[if  space  permitted.  It  might  be  perti- 
nent to  discuss  Rubinstein's  opinions 
about  opera,  his  ambition  and  his  fail- 
ures. 

In  "The  Demon"  he  followed,  as  a 
rule,  the  traditional  path,  as  regards 
arias,  duets  and  choruses.  The  libret- 
to gave  him  opportunity  for  varied  ex- 

(presslon.  The  Demon  is  ft  striking 
character,  one  might  say  a  sympathetic 
one.  What  Lord  Thurlow  thought  of 
Milton's  Satan — "A  damn  fine  fellow; 
he  ought,  to  have  won" — might  be  said 
of  Lermontov'e  Byronio  fiend,  and  not 
merely  because  he  killed  a  tenor. 
There  Is  the  constantly  interesting 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  dark- 

Hness  and  the  angel  of  light,  who  In 
this  opera  Is  always  Interesting.  (In 
the  libretto  of  the  original  story  the 
ending  is  more  elaborate;  Tamara 
does  not  refuse  the  Demon  before  she 
dies;  there's  a  vision  of  hep  lover  who 
was  killed,  eto.,  etc) 

There  Is  musical  material  enough  In 
Rubinstein's  score  for  a  half  dozen 
operas.  It  is  true  there  ate  platitudinous 
pages,  but  they  are  not  many.  The 
opening  soene  between  the  Demon  and 
the  Angel  Is  musically  dramatic,  with- 
out bombast  on  the  one  band,  without 
^  sentimentalism  on  the  other.  The  chorus 
i  of  women  at  the  fountain  is  charming 
in  its  simplicity  with  Tamara's  voice 
heard  at  first  In  the  distance.  This 
scene  would  have  been  more  beautiful 
it  Miss  Mashlr  had  been  able  to  sing  the 
florid  passages.  Other  prominent  mu- 
sical features  are  the  caravan  music. 
Prince  Slnodal's  song  and  the  impres- 
sive male  chorus  In  the  first  act;  the 
ballet  music  and  the  scene  between  the 
Demon  and  Tamara  In  the  second;  the 
final  passionate  scene  between  them, 
the  outbursts  of  Tamara  with  the  un- 
seen chorus  of  nuns  In  the  third.  The 
instrumentation  is  carefully  nourished. 
Even  with  the  comparatively  small  or- 
chestra ably  led  by  Mr.  Fuerst,  It  had 
color,  strength  and  beauty. 

The  performance  was  again  charac- 
terized by  the  sincerity,  the  absorbtipn 
in  the  allotted  task  peculiar  to  this  com- 
pany. Mr.  Panteleev  gave  an  Impresr 
-sive  portrayal  of  The  Demon.  His  voice 
was  resonant,  he  did  not  force  it.  As  a 
singer,  he  stands,  so  far,  above  his  co- 
mates  in  exile.  Miss  Pasvolskaya  made 
a  pleasing  Impression  aa  the  Angel,  sing- 
ing with  a  steadiness  of  tone  that  seems 
denied  to  her  sisters,  and  showing  mu- 
sical intelligence.  When  Mies  Mashlr 
has  to  do  with  scenes  of  subdued  emo- 
tion her  voice  has  an  agreeable  quality. 
Unfortunately  these  scenes  In  "The 
Demon"  are  few.  As  a  rule  her  tones 
wabble  and  in  forte  passages  are  slirill. 
Mr.  .^rdatov  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
as  does  the  chorus. 

PRESENTS  *LA  JUIVE' 


AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE 


,.joh 
.oat 


i(.r>Tl.-i 


Russian  Grand  Opera  Company  Gives 
Halevy  Composition 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOCTKE  "lA 
juive,"  opera  by  Halovy,  Russian  Grand 
Opera  company,  presented  by  S.  Huroh. 

fast: 

Nikolai  BuBanowflKT 

Eleasar  „...— —  "»       ^.y^  Onaleva 

Hachel  —    ivanora 

Budorla   —  — '•'".■.■.viaaimlr  Svottloff 

Bropil.,..  .7. r... Gabriel  HrJanowslCT 

1  R"KKleto   -...v"   ^^^^^  Ardntoff 

iToduced  In  France  f?omewhere  In  the 
thirties,  "La  Julve"  was  frequently  per- 
-  formed  In  New  Orleans  in  the  course  ol 
the  next  20  years,  but  the  first  per- 
formance In  Boston  seema  to  have  taken 
place.  In  Italian,  In  the  spring  of  1861. 
when  Mme.  Fabbrl  emd  Messrs.  StlKel" 
and  Weinlich  stuUC  the  chief  parts,  in 
1885  the  opera  was  aung  again,  this  time 
In  Geinnan,  with  Mme.  Matema  ajiid  Mr. 
'  Udvardy.    Although  Caruso's  perform- 
i  ance  of  Eleazar  at  the  last  of  his  career 
I  gave  the  work  a  short  new  lease  of  life 
1  m  New  York,  "La    Julve"  haa  never 
'  been  popular  In  this  part  of  the  world 
It  holds  its  place,  nevertheless,  or  at 
least  It  did  a  few^  years  ago,  on  the 
f.ta?e  In  Gefmaiiy  and  France. 

There  Is  no  adequate  reason  wtiy  It 
should  not,  granted  a  taste  still  exists 
ifor  this  kind  of  opera  at  all.  for  surely 
■'Le  Julve"  Is  exceedingly  good  of  its 
'kind.  When  It  came  to  a  test,  who 
8..  skilfully  as  Scribe  knew  how  to 
please  the  taste  of  the  world  that  fre- 
quented the  opera,  a  world,  with  ap- 
parently ample  time  to  give  of  an  even- 
ing to  entertainment,  that  consequently 
wished  its  fill,  and  wished  It  In  variety, 
a  clearly  defined,  dramatic  plot  properly 
unfolded,  Bireev  soBiituj  wiuv  pa«eant» 
and  processions,  one  great  chorus  jost- 
ling another,  one  of  them  preferably 
chanting  a  te  Deum  and  the  next  roar- 
ing a  drinking  song,  a  ballet  or  two,  a 
scene  of  splendor  in  church  or  palace, 
a  dungeon,  a  dramaUc  soprano  and  one 
who  sings  coloratura,  and  two  or  three 
scenes  of  a  dramatic  force  that  stir  , 
today,  after  75  years  or  so  of  service. 
That  Is  what  they  relished,  those  people 
of  the  thirties.  andjjScrlbe  was  the  man 
of  all  to  furnish  them  the  fare. 

Than  Halevy,  too,  there  was  no  stout- 
er man  at  the  music  If  he  never,  at 
least  m  "La  Julve,"  reached  the  dra- 
matic heights  of  which  Meyerbeer  was 
now  and  again  capable,  at  all  events 
he  never  sank  so  deep  into  trivial  medi- 
ocrity His  choruses  "sound,"  his  re- 
citatives are  of  an  admirable  vigor, 
his  melody,  it  of  little  characterizin« 
value  has  yet  character  of  Its  own  and 
sometimes  attains  real  beauty  and  mov- 
ing power.  The  orchestration  also,  one 
may  guess,  sounds  weU,  though  after 
last  night  one  may  only  guess;  In  one 
matter  of  consequence,  however,  cons- 
posers  of  today  may  study  Halevy-e 
methods  to  advantage-^hen  points  of 
importance  to  the  plot  were  being  made 
on  the  stage,  he  never  covered  them 
with  orchestral  din;  for  so  stupid  a 
mistake  he  had  too  keen  a  theatre 
sense.  This  same  sense  of  the  theatre 
it  no  doubt  Is  that  keeps  "X>a  Juive" 
alive  on  the  stage  today,  for  It  is  In 
those  countries  where  the  theatre 
flourishes   best   that  this  opera  keeps 

most  lively.  It  would  »>«  ^^Jf!^^^/' 
experiment  to  try  the  old  opera  today, 
stripped  of  all  exoresoenoea.  do^-^Jl^t 
bare^ot.  with  only  music  of  slgnifl- 

1  '"^is  last  nlSl.t  were  herol^  |nt 

'  mich  was  left  that  might  <:o«»  <>"^  ^  l 
The    performance.  Boston  surety  has 

never  seen  anything  so  odd.    There  w^ 

nothing  to  do  n^-^?fave!"  The"^^- 
Tii«  really  Bav«    La  Julv«'       ^  „„ji« 

trained                                    mu^  be 
can  scarce  provide  ,«?*^'J*f/«  Russian 
effective  Indeed  In  their  natl-^  ^ 
works.  


The  storv  of  a  folk-lore  nature  Is  fas- 
( :n«tln«r :  the  music  Is  for  the  mo«t  part 
cljamlng;  the  performance  was  not  | 
only  conspicuous  for  Its  honesty;  it  was  i 
InterestluK  In  many  ways.  Even  when 
tho  parlando  passages  were  delWerea 
without  vncal  grace,  It  was  a  plea«ure  to 
listen  to  Rlmsky's  Instrumentation. 

The  moRt  effective  scene  vocally  was 
the  one  between  the  Tsar  and  the  Snow 
Maiden  In  the  second  act.     He^e  Mr. 
Danllov  showed  a  fine  sense  »'  f"""'"*' 
I  as  well  as  dramatic  values.    His  voice  ^ 
was  agreeable;  he   sang  skilful  y  and  , 
with  quiet,  genuine  feeling.     «'»  POT"  ] 
trayal  of  the  part  was  from  the  histri- 
onic  standpoint    excellent    throughout  , 
It  la  a  pity  that   Mr.   Danllov  often  ^ 
sings  so  badly,  pumps  and  screams.  He 
has  the  making  of  an  art  st.    No  one  , 
without  artistic  feeling  could  have  sung 
80  well  the  music  In  the  scene  to  which  | 
we  have  referred. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  or  tne 
others  in  the  cast.  The  women  were 
better  actresses  than  slip".  Miss 
Mlrovltch  was  a  handsome  Lei,  but  the 
music  of  the  shepherd  demands  an  ac- 
complished singer;  her  voice  Is  natur- 
ally a  good  one.  worthy  °f  P^^'^"^ 
study.  Ml.ss  Kazanskaya  was  a  pretty 
Snegourotchka  and  appropriately  cool. 
Miss  Oslpova  and  Miss  ^oseva  acted  ln_ 
telllgently.  the  latter  with  the  rough 
humor  called  for  by  the  part  Mr  Kos_ 
lov  as  the  drunken  Bobyl,  amusing 
enoueh  was  Inclined  to  over-act.  At 
trmefhe  diverted  the  attention  from 
principals  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  composer,  the  singers  and  the  audi - 
I  ence  Mr.  Fuerst  again  proved  himself 
I  a  capable  conductor.    The  chorus  sang 

i^'The  opera  tonight  will  be  R'msky- 
'iCorsakov's  "Tsar's  Bride."  which  will 
be  hea?d  for  the  first  time  In  Boston. 


straight  to  the  ixilrH  un   Ihc.  n  \ii< 
"ECHO" 
I  ".\dventuris  .  .  .  romani;o  .  .  .  pah! 
*  Pink-shaded  candles, 
\  polished  limousine," 
Good,  excellent, 
Anil  nothing  more. 
Hi  neath  that  cold  venftfji 
NVhIch,  for  all  one  kniows. 
I  .May  hide—  V 
"Thr  audacious  smile  In  the  faxje  of 

despair." 
A  sympatihello  tear. 

J.  O'O. 


I'SNoi  MAIDEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Snegourotchka" 
(The  Snow  Maiden),  opera  in  four  acts 
and  prologue  by  Rlmsky-Korsakov. 
Performed  by  the  Russian  Opera  Com- 
pany.   Mr.  Fuerst  conducted. 

Bnow   Maiden  Olga  Kazanskaya 

Koupava   Sophia  Oslpova 

Lsl  EJmma  Mlrovltch 

Fairy    Sprlnff  Clara  Pa-svolskaya 

Tsar   Berendal  Vladimir  Danllov 

Jftzffulr  Vladlinir  Radeev 

Bobyl  Plotr  KosloV 

Bobvllcka   Varvara  Loseva 

Bermjata   i  Sergei  Anflmov 

First   Herald  Avrani  Ardatov 

.Co-iinil   Herald  Mm  Vltls 


Mr.  Challapin  has  annouiiced  his  Inten- 
tion of  being  in  the  ^udience 

Next  Wednesday  "'sM'.^^i^'^la 
"Demon"  will   be  repeated  instead  c.i 

TchSkovsky's  ''P'^-^  ^that  evenmg 
had  been  announced  for  that  evening. 
The  substitution  Is  Jtidlclous. 

It  la  a  pleamire  te  find  English  Jeur- 
i  nala  discussing  matters  of  more  im- 
portance than  non-employment  and  the 
ERBtem  question.  The  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Quordian 
was  struck  by  the  great  number  of  cats 
In  Fleet  street  and  Holborn  during  a 
dense  fog.  "Can  it  be,"  he  asks  In  a 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  solentiflo  investi- 
gation, "can  it  be  that  darkness  affects 
cats  as  lights  at  night  affect  birds  and 
makes  them  mistake  the  hour  of  the 
day?  The  cats  seemed  to  have  come 
out  In  their  night-time  mood." 

The  lament  of  Cinderella  IT  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  The  Herald  read- 
ers. Many  have  sent  In  words  of  en- 
couragement and  clarion  calls  to  duty. 

CINDERELLA  II. 
Give  up?   You  may  not,  for  the  sake 
Of  all  the  little  band  which  still  believes 
In  gold  at  tlie  rainbow's  end.  and  other 

silly  things 
That  fill  a  day  with  quiet  Joy. 
You  may  not!    Lest  you  leave, 
That  sad  reminder  that  our  dreams  do 

pass, 

When  strikes  the  clock — an  empty  slip- 
per. 

JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 
And  here  comes  "Althea,"  rebuking 
"Chorus  Girl." 

FOR  CHORUS  GIRL 

(In  re  Clnderellae) 
Cynicism    is    ridiculous    on    lipa  that 

should  be  youthful: 
Do  you  think  you  were  quite  truthful  in  ' 

your  strangely  tart  reply?  j 
Aren't  you  human — don't  you  ever  once  j 

relax  that  '•smile  audacious"?  | 
As  for  grinning,  goodness  gracious,  do 

you  think  she  doesn't  try?  | 
Why  get  peeved?    She  didn't  hit  you! 
When  your  fist  you  up  and  double 
Are  you  sure  her  load  of  trouble  isn't 

bigger  than  your  own? 
We  can't  all  be  tough  and  hardy:  some, 

I'll  venture,  were  not  sent  to  , 
Live  unsheltered,   were  not  meant  to 

bear  the  winter  all  alone. 

.Vrbitrarily,  the  wish  of  one  unknown's 

an  Insincere  one! 
You're  a  queer  one:    may  her  vision 

never  come  to  such  a  pass. 
What  provoked  your  pose  so  snobbish? 
— "middle    class" — your    air  so 
knowing? 

Haric— the  stones  that  you  are  throw- 
'ng — they  are  breaking  panes  of 
g-lass. 

Lot  us  say  to  Cinderella,   "Please,  to 

live  and  hope  continue 
And  your  courage  yet  will  win  you  love 

enduring,  hearth  a-flame." 
(That's  her  wish  I'll  bet).   And  Chorus 

Girl     though     damger     I'm  not 

courting. 

Just  to  hear  you  loudly  snorting  1  will 
wl'sh  to  youUhe  same. 

-ALTHEA. 


But  will  Cinderella  IT.  take  heart  and 
find  pleasure  In  humble,  honest  routine 
work  ?  I 

FOR  CHORUS  GIRL 
Glitter  .   .  .   laughter   .    .   .   oheterio ! 
Chorus  girl,  T  know  what  you  g<et. 
My  wail  was  born  In  drabness; 
For  you  the  respite  of  a  make-believe, 
The  ma,glc  nearne.^s  of  liumanfolk, 
('r>injr  for  entertainment. 
Finite  atom,   that   you  are,   there's  a 

swing  to  your  step, 
.\  tt)s.s  of  your  head  and  a  dHance  to 
■show  It. 

ilindprclla  !    Wedded  to  monotony. 
Pah  '  Fools  in  altercation. 
Thrill  me  again  with  tales  of  my  de- 
sires; 

Teach  me  romance  as  viewed  by  a  swetet 

artiste. 

CTNDEHlEa^LA  II. 


ADD  'SUFFERINGS  OF  A  PLAYGOER' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Upon  'Ynentioning  to  the  young  thing 
who  sat  next  me  at  dinner  the  other 
night  that  I  had  Just  returned  from  New 
York,  she  wanted  to  know  the  best  plays 
now  running  in  the  metropolis.  I  said. 
"The  best  thing  I  saw  was  'R.  U.  R.'  " 
A  blank  expression  was  followed  by  a 
gleam  of  intelligence.  She  replied,  "Oh, 
you  mean  'As  you  Were'  " — And  there 
you  are  I  DYER  NEEDHAM. 

WE     WERE     AFRAID     SOME  ONE 
WOULD  MAKE  THIS  WHEEZE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
(■From  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette) 
CHILD  FALLS  INTO 
TfOT  WASH  WATER 
We  thought  he  would  gel  himself  into 
hot  water  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
these    un.speakable    Turks    and  awful 
Russian  Bolshevists.  C.  W.  H. 

AVorcester. 


IT'S  A  FAIR  WAGER 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

r  read  in  my  newspaper:  "It  Is  said 
D'AnnunzIo  will  visit  America.  He  will 
be  welcome.  There  Is  no  rnan  In  Europe 
whom  the  American  public  would  be 
more  curious  to  see  in  the  flesh  and  to 
hear." 

The  customary  8  to  5  Is  offered  that  95 
oei-  cent,  of  the  "American  public" 
jjesn't  know  who  D'Annunzlo  is*  and 
tliat  Battling  SIki  would  outdraw  him 

100  to  1.  cca. 

'And  neither  does  it  give  a  damn. 

CHEER    *JP!      HAVE  CONFIDENCE, 
DEAR  SIR,  IN  THE  PEE-PUL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"I  do  not  mean  that  he  descended 
into  mortality  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
folding the  sublimest  truths  to  the  vul- 
gar part  of  mankind;  for  this  would 
have  been  a  vain  and  ridiculous  at- 
^ntpt;  .since  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
are  not  strong  enough  to  look  upon 
truth.  Hence  the  present  efforts  to  en- 
lighten by  education  the  lowest  class 
of  mankind  is  an  attempt  to  break  the 
golden  chain  of  bi  ings,  to  disorganize 
society,  and  to  render  the  vulgar  dis- 
satisfied with  the  servile  situation  in 
which  God  and  Nature  intended  them 
to  be  placed.  It  is  an  attempt  calcu- 
lated to  render  life  Intolerable,  and 
knowledge  contemptible,  to  subvert  all 
order.  Introduce  anarchy,  render  super- 
stition triumphant,  and  restore  the 
throne  of — 

'Night  primeval  and  of  Chaos  old.'  " 
(From  Thotnas  Taylor's  Introduction  to 
Plotinus,  1S17.) 
Is  the  "proletariat  educable.  In  any 
proper  sense?  Is  the  public  intelligence 
susceptible  of  Increase  by  any  amount 
of  instruction?  The  American  people 
have  been  religiously  taking  the  public 
school  course  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  now,  notwithstanding  all  this 
schooling.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
the  average  popular  inteliigence 
]  throughout  the  country  Is  much  above 
that  of  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  terribly  discouraging. 

Ashland.  W.  C.  ROSE. 

M'CORMACK 

At  his  third  Boston  recital  this  sea- 
son, once  agam  last  night  John  Mc- 
iCorrnack  packed  Symphony  hall  to  the 
I  doors.     As  usual  lie  had   the  help  of 
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Edwin  Bchnelder.  accompannn. 
Rudolph  Bochco,  violinist,  who  P^yed 
a  piece  by  Krelsler.  "La  Oltana.  an 
arrangement  Auer  made  Beethoven  b 
march  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens,  and 
a  "Caprice  Basque"  by  Sarasate.  Ms 
performance  was  much  applauded.  Mr. 
McCormack  sang: 

I^.ola    ch'lo    Plan»»  nlnaV\ 

SS'"?-"."™  siVri.  R.cb...«.;. 

A    Chrlstma«  Carol  

Tho    Meatlnit   of   tho    Watera,    arr.  oy 

Cn""Ba'un,  arr.  by  Hardebock. 
Whero   Blooms   the   Rose ......... -Johns 

Rested  by  the  Broken  BrooK 
sue  Kesica  oy      o  Colerldge-Taylor 

The  Little  Trees  H.   O  Osgood 

Flower    Bain   Schneider 

There  are  grounds  for  fearing  that 
students  of  singing  do  not  study  Mr. 
MoCormack'H  ways  as  they  should.  Is 
there  an  Inventor  In  the  land  with  a 
taste  for  good  singing?    If  so,  let  him 
devise  a  mechanism  by  which  he  can 
take  a  moving  picture  of  Mr.  McCor- 
mack while  singing  "Pur  dlcestl"  (the 
flr.-it  encore  last  night),  with  the  face 
sufficiently  large  for  every  motion  of 
the  jaw  and  lips  to  be  plainly  visible. 
Lot  him   pack   this  device  along  with 
the  best  possible  record  of  "Pur  dlcesir 
from  Mr.  McCormack  In  a  convenient 
UtUo  box,  to  sell  to  singing  teachers. 
That  puplla  would  heed.  In  these  days 
when  anything  artincial  makes  a  strong 
appeal.     So  the  Inrentor  with  a  tasto 
for  good  singing  would  do  a  deed  which 
should    accomplish    much    In  helping 
teachers  to  help  pupils  to  sing,  for  Jlr. 
McCormack's  elnglng  last  night,  once  he 
had  left  behind  him   the  first  Handel 
air  In  which   he  seemed  singularly  111 
at  ease,  came  as  near  to  technical  per- 
fection as  mortal  man  Is  like  to  reach 
To  let  pupils  see  how  It  Is  done,  what  of 
It  at  least  Is  demonstrable,  oould  only 
work  for  good. 

By  the  same  token.  It  would  do  no 
harm  for  many  an  artist  to  listen  to  Mr. 
■  McCormack's  way  of  singing  Handel's 
ans  and  '  Pur  dlcestl."  Tliough  he  re- 
spects the  purity  of  classic  design  as 
deeply  as  any  living  singer,  and  more 
intelligently  than  most,  he  does  not 
therefore  make  the  mistake  of  singing 
the  music  of  those  early  musicians  as 
though  they -had  nothing  to  say— Just  a 
pattern  to  exhibit.  "But  he  sings  It 
like  a  song  I"  said  a  woman  tonight  of 
"Pur  dicestl,"  and  she  said  It  dubious- 
ly.   Just  80,  he  does.    Why  not? 

R.  R.  O. 
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SYMPHONY  DOES 
FRANCKHONOR 

t  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Th«  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monte ux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  halL  The  program  was 
arranged  with  a  vlerw  to  celebrate  the 
100th  birthday  of  Cesar  Franok  (Liege, 
Belgium,  Deo.  10,  1822).  His  symphony 
and  his  symphonic  poems,  "The  AeoU- 
Oae"  and  "The  Wild  Huntsman"  wore 
the  selections.  It  was  a  plty  ^  that 
Franck's  "Symphonic  Variations,"  one 
of  his  finest  works,  were  not  In  tho 
repertoire  of  Mm*.  Bamaroff.  She 
would,  no  doubt,  have  given  a  note- 
worthy performance  of  them.  As  it  wa« 
she  played  Schumann's  concerto. 

•  "Let  ua  now  praise  famous  men. 
And  our  Fathers  that  begat  us. 

1  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  try 
them. 

Through  hie  great  pow«r  from  ths 
ginning. 
,  *  4-  4* 

I  Ruch  «a  found  out  musical  tunes. 
And  recited  verses  In  writing." 
It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  cen- 
tennial of  Franck  should  be  celebrated 
in  this  city  and  by  this  orchestra.  His 
music  was  not  a^wayB  high  In  favor 
here.  The  first  time  his  name  appeared 
In  Boston  on  a  program  was  at  a  song 
recital  of  Gardner  Lamson's.  The  song, 
5in  early  one,  was  "The  Emir  of  Benga- 
dor."    The  date  -svas  March  9.  1893. 

When  Ysaye  and   Lachaume  Intro- 
duced Franck's  violin  sonata  In  1895; 
when  Ysaye,  Marteau,  Bendtx,  Gerardy 
and  the  pianist  Lachaume  Introduced 
the  magnificent  piano  quintet  in  1898 
leading  musicians  of  this  city  shook 
iwlse  heads  and  said  with   an  air  of 
'flnallty:     "This  will  never  do."  The 
string  aua*tet  was  only  tolerated,  en- 
dured In  the  same  year  because  It  was 
produced  at  a  Knelsel  Quartet  concert, 
and  at  that  time  the  Knelsels  could  do 
no  wrong.    "The  Wild  Huntsman,"  pro- 
.  ced  here  by  Theodore  Thomas  In  1898, 
as  looked  on  as  the  work  of  an  eccen- 
tric and  thextrlcal  Frenchman. 


'wtSTJif.' <3«ricko  prj>duced  to  1899 
the  symphony  so  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded yesterday,  the  storm  broke 
loose.  There  were  letters  °f  »"f^y /[^H 
test.  A  leading  critic  characterized  the 
symphony  as  "dismal."  Several  sub- 
scribers to  the  concerts  called  It  Im- 
moral" and  vowed  they  would  not  at- 
^nd  any  concert  In  which  music  by 
Franck  was  to  be  pla>-*d. 

Nor  did  Franck  fare  bett*r  for  a  time 
m  N»w  York.     E^-en  the  broad-minded 

James  Huneker  ^""^""'t, '^'^l^e^'heaX 
of   Abbe   Liszt,    now    in    the  heavily 

scented  boudoir,  now  r'^^ J^f' 'nT 7„"C 
i  devotion  In  the  church.  Fra"ff 
I  boudoir  1    Poor  "Pere-  ^^^^^'^^ 
And  BO  Franck  had  to  make  his  way 
'here      as     in     Paris,  misunderstood, 
abused,  regarded  by  some  as  «-n  an- 
archist, by  some  as  a  bore.    He  shared 
the    fate    in    Boston    of   Verdi  (see 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Muslo).  Wagner. 
RlThard   Strauss   (whose   "Till  Eulen- 
splegel"    was    described    In    a  Boston 
newspaper  as  the  work  of  a  m*d™a.n). 
Loeffler.    Debussy.    Ravel.     This  men 
and  brethren,  should  make  us  aU  tol- 
erant, even  cautious.  In  passdnK  Judg- 
ment on  contemporary  composers  ^[hose 
idiom  Is  as  yet  strange  to  us  Cock^ 
sure  opinions  are  valuable  chiefly  to 
the  ooe  that  expresses  them.   The  light- 
nlng  did   not   strike    Symphony  Hall 
when  music  by    Mllhaud    was  per- 
formed; nor  was  there  any  sign  ol  di- 
vine wrath,  there  was  no  celestial  dle- 
:  turbanoo.    no   perturbation  of  nature 
I  when   the    "Horatlus   Triumphant  of 
I  the  Sleur  Honegger  was  produced. 
Le  us  hear  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
nios'ical  world.    Even  If  It  Is  going  on, 
I  noiuiiy  and  queerly  to  our  ears.    It  ls| 
not   enough  to  say:    "I  don't  like  It^ 
Why    does    Mr.    Monteux    put  such 
pieces    on    the    program?"  Inherently 
bad  muslo  will  soon  disappear  of  It- 
self, unless  it  Is  so  bad,  with  so  ob- 
viously vulgar  tunes,  that  It  becomes 
popular;  but  music  Is  not  necessarily 
bad  because  it  Is  of  a  strange  and  ir- 
regular nature.    For  audiences  to  have 
no  curiosity  about  new  works,  no  spur 
to  hot  discussion  ooncernlng  them.  Is 
a  sign  of  stagnation  In  art. 

Thus  Cesar  ^Franck,  a  great  teacher, 
teaches  us  all  Indirectly  a  lesson.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  eulogize  him  at 
this  late  day.  He  has  his  seat  high 
among  the  immortals,  and  the  muses 
and  the  saints  hold  converse  with  him. 

The  performance  yesterday  was  a 
superb  glorifloation  of  this  modest  man. 
Even  "The  Wild  Huntsman,"  not  one 
of  his  best  works,  was  played  under 
Mr.  Monteux's  brilliant  direction  as  it 
had  never  been  played  here  before. 

Mme.   Smirnoff  gave  a  very  musical 
reading  of  Schumann's  ooncerta,  a  per- 
formance  that  might  be  called  Schu 
mannesQue.     She  did  not  attempt,  as 
many  do,  to  turn  this  romantic  oompo 
sltion  Into  a  thing  of  swollen  propor 
tlons  for  a  large  hall;  she  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  Intimate  relationship  be- 
tween Schunoann  and  the  hearers.  In 
this  she  was  aided  by  the  exquisitely 
sympathetic  playing  of  the  orchestra. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The   program   of    the   concerts  next 
week  is  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphon; 
No    6;  LuUy-Mottl,  Ballet  Suite;  Bax 
"November  Boughs"  (first  time  in  Bos- 
ton):  Chadwick.  Anniversary  Overture 
(new). 


ffaces  ofTEe  dancerB"~8E6wed  pleasure, 
which  Is  more  than  can  be  said  of  oxii 
glided  ycwtha  and  flappers  of  high  and 
loiw  degree^ 

Mr.  Newman  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  he  was 
with  him  in  Africa.  When  asked  If  ht 
was  a  good  shot,  the  colonel  replied  thai 
he  shot  often.  He  was  not  a  wajitori 
destroyer  of  game.  Killing  only  one  of 
a  kind  as  a  specimen,  except  In  the 
case  of  lions,  which  are  considered  to 
be  a  species  of  vermin.  The  life  and 
manners  of  the  savages  were  described 
and  fully  illustrated. 

Again  there  were  pictures  of  wild 
animals  In  the  open,  among  them  hy- 
enas, the  first  pictures  of  them  taken 
out  of  captivity,  and  a  leopard  eating  an 
antelope.  Mr.  Newman  spoke  bitterly 
about  the  leopard's  character,  the  mean- 
I '  est  creature  of  the  cat  family.  Not  even 
'  i  his  Inability  to  change  his  spots  found 
favor  In  Mr.  Newman's  eyes. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  asked 
any  South  Africans,  presumably  whites, 
who  might  be  in  the  audience,  to  send 
their  names  to  him  so  that  he  oould 
forward  them  to  some  one  who  wished 
to  organize  here  ,\  South  African  club. 

The  Travel  Talk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  .subject  of  the  one  next 
week— the  last  in  the  regular  series  we 
regret  to  say— is  "Sudan  to  Cairo." 
There  will  be  extra  showings  of  wild 
animals  and  savage  life  on  Friday 
evening,  Dec.  22,  aad  Saturday  after- 
noon. Dec.  28.  P-  H. 


Mr.  George  M.  Rosener  of  Long  Island 
has  blown  a  trumpet  blast. 

"While  reason  lasts,  while  breath  re-; 
mains,  while  life  allows  my  poor  pen  tol 
carry  its  messages,  I  will  protest  the  lie' 
In  iwlltloa,  history,  religion,  philosophy 
and  the  social  state  of  man.  This  I  shali 
do  with  the  gifts  providence  has  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and  after  the  manner 
destiny  decreas. 

"Not  with  ponderous  stride  and  by 
musty  precept  will  I  turn  the  earth  of 
human-valuation    to    the    sunlight  of 
logic — an  earth  made  hard  and  almost 
barren  from  the  tramping  feet  of  des- 
pots that  strut  about  as  rulers  and  the 
friends  of   man  while  they  build  their 
houses    on    a    foundation    of    lies  and 
adorn  it  with  human  agonies — but  with  j 
merry  song,  in  burlesque  and  in  satire,  ] 
with  Action  and  with  Rabelaisian  essay,  1 
will  I  make  men  see  the  truth  with  | 
their   hands  held   Ught   against  their  | 
sides."  I 
We  are  sorry  not  to  oblige  Mr.  Rose-  ^ 
ner,    but  at  present,  nearing  financial 
stagnation,  we  "haven't  the  price"  for 
his  magazine,  although  we  should  like 
to  read  "the  letter  from  a  retired  hang- 
man." 


REI^EMBRANCB 
Do  you  remember  the  night  we  met. 

Dear  love  of  mine?     The  dusk  was 
I  sweet 

With  the  scent  of  primrose  and  violet; 

Like  waves  upon  white  sand  your  feet 
Tripped  down  the  path.    I  waited  there 
i    Knowing  that  love  had  knit  our  lives; 
Starry  your  eyes,  and  dark  your  hair — 
Do  you  remember?  .  .  .  You  had  the 
hives. 

Shall  yon  forget  our  first  dear  kIssT 

Your  deep  eyes  held  the  sacred  llehl 
Of  Love  and  youth,  and,  oh,  the  bllsp 
To  stand  beside  you  In  the  summer 
night  1 

Ah,  you  were  Beauty — Love — Desire; 
You    were    my    Life,    ray   God,  my 
Truth; 

■I  kissed  you  then,  my  lips  were  fire  I 
Do  you  remember?  ...  I  broke  your 
tooth. 

Do  you  recall  our  honeymoon? 
I    The  very  clouds  sang  songs  that  day, 
Happy  for  us  and  our  love  in  June. 
Your  brown   eyes  danced,  your  hat 
was  gay. 

Yet  you  were  shy,  and,  oh,  your  blush 
Recalled  a  peach  kissed  by  the  rain — 

But  somehow  In  the  station  crush 
Do  you  remember?  ...  I  missed  the 
t^aln. 

VANADIS— GORDON  SEAQROVH. 

ADVICE  TO  GIRL  GRADUATES 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

Clara  Phillips,  the  well  known  ham- 
mer slayer,  sawed  her  way  out  of  Jail. 
Moral.  Throw  away  your  hammer  and 
set  a  saw.  THOR  OLSEN. 

Dedhain. 

ADMITTED,  IF  LIVING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Thinking  over  candidates  for  our  New 
England    Hall    of    Fame,    I  wondered 
whether    the    barberlng   at    the  Elm 
'  Hotel.   Auburn,    Me..   Is  still  done  by 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Gutter  and  Sawyer. 
Boston.  A.  C.  W. 


"KHAROT" 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Illus- 
trated Travel  Talk  In  Symphony  Hall 
last  night  was  "Khartum."  The  talk 
was  about  the  Journey  from  the  shores 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Zanzibar,  where 
the  clovts  oome  from,  through  the 
Kenya  territory,  the  caravan  along  the 
Roosevelt  Trail;  about  several  native 
tribes,  some  nude,  some  clothed- but 
the  missionaries  say  that  the  nude 
folk  are  the  more  moral — then  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  Nile.  The  talk 
and  the  pictures,  motion  and  still, 
were,   as  before,   most  Interesting. 

And  at  last  we  saw  the  Koodoo,  the 
species  of  antelope  that.  In  a .  child's 
book  of  natural  history,  fascinated  w 
In  our  little  village.  The  Syllabus  of  the 
spelled  the  name  "Kudu,"  but  we  prefer 
the  old  spelling.  Just  as  "boule-dogge 
Is  preferable  to  "bulldog,"  for  one  sees 
more  clearly  the  Jaws,  teeth  and  deter- 
mined expression  when  "dog"  Is  "dogge. 

Zanzibar,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  the  poor  I 
hotels   and   the  mosqultos,    should  be 
visited.   The  views  shown  were  enchant- 
ing.    The  streets  and  houses  axe  of 
"the   Thousand   Nights  and   a  Night" 
I  variety,  and  it  was  surprising  not  to 
'  see  a  Jinnee  or  at  least  an  afreet  ready 
j  to  play  a  tridk  on  some  keeper  of  a 
bazaar.    The  natives  on  the  mainland 
from   the   Klkuyus  to   the   Masai  are 
given  to  hideous  ornamentation;  some 
greased  with  castor  oil;  many  women 
with  Jewelry  weighing  80  pounds,  with 
pierced   ears   distended   by   huge  ear- 
rings, ranging  from  (spools  to  tin  cajis 
The  dances  that  now  seem  grotesque 
may  be  In   faiShlon  hero  next  season. 
They  were  not  more  grotesque  than  some 
now  seen  In  local  baUrooms,  and  the 


TO  EDDIE  QUEST 

(By  Sam  J.  Banks) 
Plain  rhymes  writes  Eddie  Guest, 
Rhymes  sweet  and  full  of  zest; 
In  quaint  and  wholesome  verse, 
01<^  truths  he  puts  most  terse; 
The  human  heart  he  knows,  , 
And  optimism  glows 
In  eVrythlng  he  writes — 
That's  why  his  verse  delights! 
So  here's  to  Eddie  Guest, 
And  may  he,  in  his  quest 
For  subjects,  ne'er  depart 
Far  from  the  human  heart. 


LUCU8   A   NON  LUCENDO 

A  Stlnnes  cocktail  is  served  at  an 
"American  bar"  In  Berlin:  a  combina- 
tion of  beer,  champagne  and  a  dash  of 
something  else;  an  expensive  drink.  It  Is 
said,  strong,  yet  not  unpleasant.  But 
Mr.  Stlnnofl  never  drinks  anything 
stronger  than  mineral  water.  Cigars 
are  often  named  after  distinguished 
men.  Did  Henry  CHay  smoke?  Prob- 
ably. But  how  about  Robert  Burns; 
and  William  Cullen  Bryant?  The  lat-j 
teris  patriarchal  face  recommends  "The 
Poet"  brand.  Do  the  Smith  Brothers — 
we  are  never  weary  of  looking  at  their 
faces  and  admiring  the  difference  In 
their  whiskerage  and  shirt  collars — 
ever  take  their  own  coughdrops,  or  do 
they  prefer  good  old  Dr.  Brown's  on 
which  we  were  fed  in  the  happy  boy- 
hood days  of  rod  flannel  underclothes, 
I  with  a  buckskin  and  flannel  chest  pro- 
I  teotor?  Happy  days — when  feet  and 
I  nose  were  ruljbed  with  bear's  grease, 
i  and  a  stocking  was  tied  about  the  neck. 
I  by  a  mother  fearing  the  boy's  cold 
would  turn  Into  "Inflammation  of  the 
lungs." 

I  CONCERNING  MURREL 

'  We  asked  if  any  reader  knew  the  his- 
tory of  one  Murrel,  the  pirate  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  life  was  hawked  on 
the  boat  of  that  river  on  whicli  Her- 
man Melville's  Confidence  Man  had  em- 
barked. "A.  F."  of  Concord  writes:  "I 
have  no  reference  handy,  but  I  know 
Mark  Twain  refers  to  the  Murrel  clan 
somewhere  at  some  length.  Is  It  'Life 
on  the  Mississippi*?  Also  in  that  ex- 
cellent novel,  'The  Prodigal  Judge.' 
there  Is  a  picture  of  the  operations  of 
the  clan  given  as  «  ml|ior  part  of  the 
story  plot." 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  where 
^e  caji  obtain  a  poem  entitled  "Michael" 
— ("I  am  not  sure  of  the  spelling") — and 
who  wrote  it.  "It  is  In  the  dialogue 
form;  the  mother  says  one  verso,  the 
returned  and  changed  son  replies." 

SOCIETY  NOTB 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
Sir!  English  girls  in  general  have 
very  ugly  ankles,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  because  they  rarely  wear 
boots.  The  continuous  wearing  of  shoes 
causes  the  ankle  to  lose  its  Shape. 

"A  FRENCHWOM.A.N  WHO  KNOWS." 
West  Kensington. 


THE  COMPLETE  POLITICIAN 

Arthur  Porritt,  In  "The'  Best  That  I 
Remember,"  tells  this  story  of  a  poli- 
tician who  was  anxious  to  find  out  the 
religious  faith  of  villagers  whom  he,  as 
a  candidate,  was  addressing. 

"My  great-grandfather  was  an  Episco- 
palian (stony  silence),  but  my  great- 
grandmother  belonged  to  the  Presbyte-  ' 
rian  Church  of  Scotland  (continued 
silence).  My  grandfather  was  a  Bap- 
tist (more  silence),  but  my  grandmother 
was  a  Congreprationalist  (frigid  silence)..^ 
But  I  had  a  great-aunt  who  was  a  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  (loud  applause),  and — 
and  I  have  always  followed  my  great- 
aunt."    He  was  elected. 

THERE    MIGHT   BE  SPECIAL 
COURSES 
As  the  World  Wags: 

,  Ben  Lindsey  says  that  a  new  law 
should  be  passed  making  the  attendance 
of  parents  on  lectures  in  sex  compul- 
sory on  all.  Would  parents  like  Eva 
Fontaine,  'say,  or  Mrs.  Tiernan  and 
some  more  that  I'm  thinking  of  have  to 
gol  Wouldn't  you  say  they  knew  enough 
already?  Or  would  you  have  a  post- 
graduate course? 

MORTIMER  FINHADDT. 

A  year  or  two  ago  It  was  stated  In  a 
London  Journal  that  a  part  of  the 
secret  of  M.  Clemenceau's  amazing 
virility  and  buoyant  "plrlt  is  attributed 
to  a  custom  he  has  followed  for  many 
years  of  taking  a  daily  air  bath.  Was 
this  observable  In  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue? Either  through  a  field  glass  or 
with  the  naked  eye?  Was  there  no 
camera  man  at  hand7 


"THE  TSAR'S  BRIDE" 

BOS'rON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "The 
Tsar's  Bride,"  opera  by  Rlmsky-Kor- 
sakoff  in  three  acts.  First  performance 
In  Boston.  Russian  grand  opera  com- 
pany. Michael  Flvlesky,  conductor.  Tho 
cast: 

Vasley  Stepanovltob  £>obakla, 

Nicholas  Karl  ash 
Marpba  Marie  Mashtr 

Grasnol   .Max  PanteleefC 

Maluta  Skaratott  David  TuIchinofC 

Lykofr   ..Vladimir  Busanowski 

Lufbasha   Valja  Valentinova 

Bomely   Plotr  KoslotC 

Uomna   Saburowa.. .......  .Zona  Ivanowa 

Dunia   Clara  Pasvolskaya 

Potrow-na   Barbara  Ix>8isva 

Ottlcar  of  the  Tear  Oroshett 

Servant  Mp.!d   Mme.  Flcber 


This  iipora  prenentM  an  amanlngly 
vtvid  pU'ture  of  Ufa  In  inAdlaval  Russia. 
In  rooms  extraordlnarly  dacorated 
p«opla  take  thslr  aaso  and  waJk  about, 
paople  In  blading  oolors.  scarlat  joatUns 
purple  Hnd  KolA,  (Teen  and  rose,  people 
of  a  barbaric  splendor,  with  a  fondness 
for  Blnfrtng,  dajidnc  drlnWnif.  Pedants, 
rudely  clad  but  jayly,  stroll  home  from 
Church,  BtoppInK  on  the  way  to  Blng  a 
song  or  two.  A  wuman  prowls  about  In 
the  <lark,  seeklniT  a  German  doctor  to 
sell  her  a  potion  wherewith  to  poison  a 
rlvaJ.  A  nobleman,  a  handsome  bar- 
barian every  Inch  of  him,  llki^wlsa  deals 
In  poison.  An  emissary  of  the  Tsar 
breaks  In  on  a  wedding:  feast,  Inter- 
rupts the  wedding  song,  and  claims  the 
bride  for  the  Tsar.  The  bride  goes 
tnad,  the  barbarian  nobleman  stabs  the 
polBonlni?  prowling  woman  to  the  heart 
— and  so  It  runs  to  the  end.  As  a  gorge- 
QUS  spectacle  of  life  In  an  exotlo  land  as 
lived  In  ancient  times,  this  opera  is 
iomethlng  not  to  be  missed. 

What  one  may  call  the  "Incidental" 
jpuslc,  too.  sotinds  exceedingly  attrao- 
pve.  A  sraoeful  unnecessary  quartet 
m  the  second  act,  the  drinking  song 
fald  the  peasants'  song,  the  ballet  song» 
^1  this  muslo  has  rhythmic  and  melodic 
d^arm,  above  all  else  the  virtue  of 
Irtoundlng  life.  Rlmsky-Korsakoff, 
fudging  from  this  opera,  possessed  a  re- 
markable skin  at  finding  fitting  music 
tor  the  Ufa  of  every  day.  Among  Rus- 
sians, according  to  what  we  read,  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  drinking,  too,  are  as 
integral  parts  of  life  as  breathing  It- 
self. So  Is  talking;  for  the  voluble  con- 
versations that  carry  forward  the  plot, 
and  the  detailed  narratives  which  the 
oharacters  relate  on  slight  occasion,  the 
composer  devised  muslo  rapid  In  move- 
ment, delightful  In  Itself,  and  artfully 
contrlvdd  not  to  smother  the  voices. 

The  story,  though  but  a  slender  thing, 
from  the  view  of  dramatic  effectiveness, 
Is  feebly  told.  Much  is  narrated,  little 
happens.  The  personages,  sketchlly 
presented,  are  all  too  lacking  In  charac- 
ter to  stir  much  sympathy.  And  the 
music,  to  a  person  hearing  It  for  the 
Orst  time,  after  only  superficial  study, 
does  not  better  the  situation.  Though 
there  Is  a  manifest  effort  after  charac- 
terization, this  muslo  Is  not  strikingly 
characteristic.  It  adds  few  dramatic 
strokes,  and  rarely  Is  It  emotionally 
compelling.  From  the  composer  of 
"Soheherezade"  one  would  have  expect- 
ed something  different. 

The  performance,  like  other  perform- 
iftibes  by  this  company,  proved  effective 
by,  virtue  of  Its  honest  sincerity.  The 
sfcall  parts  were  admirably  done,  in 
Special  Miss  Ivanowa's  old  woman,  a 
flhe  characterization  also  well  sung,  and 
lijr.  Kosloff's  doctor.  Mr.  PanteleefC 
played  the  poisoning  nobleman  with  pic- 
turesque effectiveness,  and  sang  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Miss  Mashlr  sang  well, 
too,  when  she  did  not  force  her  voice, 
and  Miss  Valentinova  had  a  fine  dra- 
raatio  moment  In  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond act.  Mr.  £Hvie8lty  conducted  with 
genuine  skiU.  £.  B.  G. 


"Reserve  alone  Is  vanity.  But  all  man- 
kind are  egotists.  The  world  revolves 
upon  an  Ii  and  we  upon  ourselves;  for 
we  are  our  own  worlds:— aU  other  men 
as  strangers,  from  outlandish,  distant 
I  eumes,  going  clad  In  furs 


DR.  MORSE  ADVISES 

Dr.  W.  H.  Morse  of  Hartford,  Ct. 
recommends  the  wearing  of  nightcaps. 
He  believes  that  when  they  were  worn 
nervous  distempers  were  scarce.  So  he 
prescribes  the  nightcap  In  treatment 
and  as  a  prophylactic,  not  only  In  nerv- 
ous diseases,  but  whenever  he  Is  attend- 
ing a  case. 

rt^t,,?°°K  f"*"'  *  practitioner,  no 

doubt  but  we  shall  stick  to  our  tried 
Evans  ^"^  physician,  Old  Doe 

Tes,  we  know  that  nightcaps  were 
eo,mmonly  worn.  Pictures  tell  Ss  that! 
the  pictures  of  Mrs.  Caudle  and  of  the 
^fT^"  was  startled  by  Mr.  Plck- 

Often  the  more  coquottlBh.  See  the  bri- 
dal nightcaps  of  ovedjlOO  years  ago  In 

.^".fif  ""^  P'^'"--!  ^><=«  Morse 
Bane  s    'Two  Centu^s  of  Costume  In 

^^""^  foppish  In  this  par-  i 
ticular.   The  Governor  of  Acadia  In  Se 
ust  of  goods  sent  to  the  government  of 

^Mr'pM"'^'*'  Wm  by 

Mr.  Phips,    named  four  nightcaps  with 

yerney  In  England  when  his  wife  died 
went  Into  the  deepest  mourning  and  or 
dered    -black    taffety  Night-Cloath/s 
With   black    NIght-Capps.    and  blaok' 
Comb  and  Brush,"  etc. 

Several  columns  oould  be  written  on 
this  sub  ect,  but  in  spite  of  the  philos- 
ophers there  is  such  a  thing  as  spacT- 
«  lea?t  in  newspaper  offices.  We  can- 
Is?),  rJX'""  speaking  of  Queen 
M izabeth  seen  walking  In  the  tut  ya^ 
with  a  nightcap  on  her  head  by  youne 
Ollbert  Talbot.  She  gave  him  "'a  g™! 
l-lap    on  the  forehead  that  nlght-lthe 

"''v  r-reature!— and  told  the  chamber- 


l.iiii  that  Qllbert  li  ■  "un- 

ready and  In  her  nlj,     ■  i  >  (illbert, 
wo  are  happy  to  Wf,    soon  recovered  | 
from  the  shock. 

Apparetatly  nightcaps.  If  Buckle  Is  to 
bo  bollefved,  were  uncommon  early  In 
tlio  17th  century.  Cohgrevo  doscrlbet 
l.nily  Plyunt  In  "Tlio  r>oubIe  DealerV 
telling  how  Sir  Paul  courted  her  for  nine 
years.  She  gave  him  u  piece  of  an  old 
vscarlot  petticoat  for  a  stomficher.  He 
converted  It  Into  a  nightcap  ^'and  weart 
It  RtlU  with  much  solemnity  on  his  an- 
niversary wedding  night." 


ALWAYS  WALK  WITH   A  FLAPPER 
AND  THUS  AVOID  A  FALL 

An  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  Sept.  22. 
1749,  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote:  "Ton 
know  by  experience  that  I  grudge  no 
expense  in  your  education  but  I  wll' 
positively  not  keep  you  a  Flapper.  You 
may  read,  In  Dr.  Swift,  the  description 
of  these  Flappers,  and  the  use  they  were 
made  of  by  your  friends  the  Laputans 
whose  r^lnds  (Gulliver  says)  are  so 
taken  up  with  Intense  speculations  th^' 
they  neither  can  speak  nor  attend  to  the 
discourse  of  others  without  '  beinp 
roused  by  some  external  tactics  upon 
the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing;  for 
which  reason  those  who  are  able  to  af- 
ford It,  always  keep  a  Flapper  in  theli 
family  as  one  of  the  domestics.  Thh 
Flapper  Is  likewise  employed  diligently 
to  attend  the  master  In  his  walks;  and 
upon  occasions,  to  give  a  soft  flap  upor 
his  eyes;  because  he  Is  always  Sf 
wrapped  up  In  cogitation  that  he  I- 
manifestly  in  danger  of  falling  down 
every  precipice  and  bumping  his  head 
against    every  post." 

JOHN  QUILL. 


THREE  WINNERS 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
'Twas  NOT  for  frills  or  fancies;  'twas' 

NOT  for  gain  or  name; 
I  sort  o'  thought  I'd  like  to  be  a  lover 

ess  of  fame. 
You  know!  Like  Cleopatra,  who  died  be 

cause  of  bite; 
(I  learned  lots  more,  but  keep  It  dark; 

my  schooling  came  at  night.) 
A   mighty  lover,   then   I   picked,  wh 

looked  a  trusting  lad. 
But  'twasn't  long  before  I  knew  the  Llnf 

that  boy  had  had! 
1  flew  to  seventh  heaven,  then  floppe'l 

straightway  to  hell. 
And  hit  all  places  In  between!  Experi- 
ence!!   Oh,  well. 
From    misery   of   yesterdays,  delusive 

quicksand  clings, 
Warped  thoughts,  stillborn  illusions — a 

burlesque  romance  brings. 
I  was  real  smart  to"  hold  him,  and  he'll 

come  back  some  day. 
Although  he  had  It  a.11  fixed  up  to  woo, 

then  ride  away. 
Women  of  Countless  Ages!  I  mlg'ht  have 

been  as  Thou! 
Instead.  I'm  In  an  8x10,  where  they  raise 

an  awful  row 
If  you  sneak  a  little  pork  chop  In,  to 

sizzle  on  a  jet. 
I'm  bent,  but  I'm  not  broken,  so  I'll 
>  make  a  sporting  bet 

That  right  up  through  my  skylight  I  see 

a  shimmying  wing; 
Then,    Just    beyond — a    phantom  trail 

where  voiceless  echoes  sing, 
"Say,  Kid,  be  up  and  doing,  life's  worth 

the  living  yet. 
The  only  girl  whd  ever  wins  Is  THE 

ONE  HE  DIDN'T  GET." 
And  so,   I  lay  me  down   to  sleep — to 

dream,  "I'm  not  so  bad,' 
No  man  can  ever  quite  forget  THE  GIRL 

HE  THOUGHT  HE  HAD. 
Next  time  he'll  keep  a  secret  and  fill  no 

souls  with  dread: 
AVENGED!    The  girls  he's  left  behind, 

by  ME— HE  SHOVED  AHEAD!" 
RUBY  VALENTIA,  the  Star  Striker. 

Alias  "Crusty  Anna." 
(MENOWIHATBM  TRIBE.) 


POLITICS  AT  HOME 

An  English  school  teacher  gave  his 
pupils  a  problem  in  compound  propor- 
tion to  be  worked  out  at  home.  It  be- 
gan:  "If  15  men  work  10  hours  a  day 
In  order  to  complete  certain  work — " 
and  so  on.  When  the  school  mastsf  saw 
little  Jim's  homework  book  next  morn- 
ing he  found  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  solve  the  problem,  but  there 
was  this  note  from  Jim's  father : 

"Dear  Sir — I  will  not  let  James  do 
the  sum  you  set  him  last  night,  as  It 
ca.sts  a  slur  on  the  eight-hours'  sistum. 
Any  sum  not  more  than  eight  hours  he 
Is  welcome  to  do." 


millo    i.r    Lhi:  . 
Imitations  of  f. 
no  doubt  Decau 

The  general  elTftcl  is,  one  of  utterly 
tasteless  overcrowding.  It  la  a  room  In 
which  a  sensitive  won^an  (or  «jven  a 
sensitive  man)  might  amash  the  window 
to  gel  air.  It  Is,  with  -a  little  variation 
this  way  or  that  to  suit  the  country  of 
Its  pruduotlon,  an  Ideal  setting  with 
which  to  trounce  the  'bourgeois.'.  But 
the  Soviet  censor  will  have  none  of  It. 
Pie.-iumably  he  would  reduce  Ibsen  to 
futurist  terms  as,  according  to  this 
Interesting  article,  he  has  already  re. 
duced  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  Tlie  setting 
for  the  balcony  scene  In  that  play  shows 
a  couple  of  grotesque  figures  addressing 
each  other  from  different  points  In  a 
j  perpendicular,  chaotic  waste  of  buildera' 
material,  as  though  the  young  man  had 
paid  his  addressea  la  th*  mlcUt  oX  % 
^UM-breaklas." 


The  Russian  opera  company  will  per- 
form this  week  three  operas  unknown 
In  Boston. 

"Christmas  Eve"  Is  not  the  title  given 
by  Tchaikovsky  to  the  opera  for  tomor- 
row night.    When  this  opera  was  com- 
posed In  1874  It  was  called  "Vakoula 
the  Smith."    The  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
musical  setting  of  the  libretto  by  Polen- 
sky.    Tchaikovsky  at  first  hesitated;  he 
feared  he  would  be  unsuccessful,  but 
the  book  appealed  to  him  by  Its  origin- 
ality and  poetic  lyrics.    As  soon  as  he 
found  out  that  Rubinstein,  Balakirev 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov  were  not  to  com- 
pete, he  went  to  work.    He  completed 
the  opera  In  three  months,  and  as  long  I 
a*  he  lived  had  a  weakness  for  this 
early  work.    In  1?S5  he  made  aome  not  [ 
Very  Important  changes  in  the  score.  \ 
The     opera    was     afterward     entitled  i 
"Cherevichek"     ("The    Little    Shoes")  I 
and  still  later  "Les  Caprices  d'Oxane."  I 
The  overture  to  "Vakoula"  was  per-  i 
formed  at  Petrograd  before  the  opera 
was  completed. 

The  jury  tliat  decided  the  fate  of  the 
competitors   was   composed    of  Anton 
Rubinstein,  his  brother,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, Napravnik,  Davidov,  Laroche,  Th. 
Tolstoi  and  Asantchevsky.  Tchaikovsky 
was  simple  enough  to  write  the  motto 
on  his  score  "Ars  longa,  ars  brevis" 
in   his   own   hand.     The  Grand  Duke] 
remarked  while  the  Jury  was  sitting:  j 
"Secret  de  la  comedie."    Rimsky  wrote 
to  Tchaikovsky,  "I  do  not  doubt  for  a ! 
moment  that  your  opera  will  carry  off 
the  prize.    To  my  mind,  the  operas  sent 
In  bear  witness  to  a  very  poor  state  of 
things  as  regards  music  here.    .    .  . 
Except  your  work,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  one  fit  to  receive  the  prize,  or 
to  be  performed  in  public." 
I     In  October,  1876.  Tchaikovsky  went  to. 
1  Petrograd  to  see  the  first  performance. 
He  wa,s  delighted  with  the  rehearsals, 
the  behavior  of  the  singers,  the  lavish 
manner     in     which     the    opera  was 
mounted.    The  house  was  sold  out  be- 
for  the  performance,  on  Dec.  6.  The 
overture  and  first  scene  pleased.  Then 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  cooled.  ' 
Only  the  Hopak  was  heartily  applauded.  • 
jThe  audience  had  gone  to  be  amused, 
expecting  something  lively  and  humor- j 
ous.     The  composer  himself   .said  the! 
jopera  was  a  brilliant  failure.  "The  style i 
Is  not  good  opera  style— it  lacks  move- 
ment and  breadth."    The  next  year  he, 
wrote   to   his   friend  Mme.   von  Meek: 
1  "What  agony  I  have  had  to  go  through 
j  dur:ng  the  performance  of  my  operas, 
more  especially  'Vakoula'!"    When  he 
[heard   "Vakoula"  at  Petrograd  in  1S7S 
I  he    was    angry    with    himself.  "Good 
Lord!  What  heaps  of  unpardonable  mis- 
takes there  are  In  this  opera  which  1 
j  Blone  could  have  n,iade!"    He  wrote  in 
deteil  of  his  errors.    A  year  later  he 
said  that  in   this  opera  he  gave  the 
audience  no  repose,  he  set  too  many 


ART  AND  PROPAGANDA 

The  Russian  Soviet  government  cen- 
sored a  scenic  representation  of  the  Hel- 
mer  household  in  "A  Doll's  House"  be- 
cause it  was  "too  bourgeois."  The  Archi- 
tects' Journal  (London)  has  published 
a  picture  of  this  scene.  "It  sh6ws  a 
room  crowded  with  gear  and  devMd  of 
taste.  It  has  a  couple  of  .'jtunted  pabn 
plants  on  a  needless  table ;  looped  por- 
tiere hangings  where-  there  is  not  need 
for  them ;  an  appalling  wallpaper  stu- 
pidly broken  up  with  pictures  In  the 
worst  taste ;  furniture  that  blends,  with 
oomplaoeot  almlegsness,   the  saddlebag 


heavy  dishes  before  it 
„  "  ,1^85  that  he  gave  the  name 

Cherevichek  to  the  revised  "Vakoula  " 
for  there  were  other  "Vakoulas  "  He 
wrote  to  the  .singer  Emilie  Pavlovskaya 
that  he  always  saw  her  as  the  heroine- 

.^us°pic°yngT''       '"^  """""^"^ 

The  new  version,  entitled  "Les  Ca- 
prices d'Oxane."  too).-  place  at  Moscow 
on  Jan.  31.  1887.  The  opera  was  bril- 
liantly successful.  TchaikoA-sky  con- 
ducted. In  1890  he  wrote  to  Jurgensen. 
the  publisher:  "I  fully  believe  it  will 
come  to  have  a  place  In  the  repertory 
and  regard  it,  musically  speaking,  as 
|iny  best  operatic  work." 

"CHRISTMAS  EVE" 

I  The  story  of  this  opera  with  several 
Wames  is  a«  follows: 

On  a  moon -lighted  Christmas  eve  the 
Mtch  ,Solokha  and  the  Devil  decide  to 


If  together.  The  Devil  slnga  of  hie 
-  '  d  towards  Valouka.  the  Smith,  be- 
cause the  latter  drew  a  caricature  of 
Win  on  a  church  wall.  Ho  Invokea  a 
"now  storm,  and  with  .SrWokha  flies  off. 
[•'t.-aling  the  moon  and  stars  so  that  the 
vllb.ge  Ih  In  darkness.  Valouka  Is  coort- 
imr  the  daughter  of  Chpub,  the  Cossack. 
<.'hfMib  going  to  suppftr  with  the  sacris- 
tslose.-  his  way  In  the  darkness, 
wanders  about  and  ilnd.s  himself  at  his 
own  hut.  VHkouIa  takes  him  for  a 
rival  and  drives  him  away. 

JJ"*  adorne  herself  In 

h«r  hut,  The  Devil  comes  out  of  the 
»tovo  and   makes   love   to  her.  They 

^hr^'^r.^lf,  "ulS'"'-  ^  ■'""'•'^  '«  ^'•a.rd,  so 
:  ,  '^Tn  '  ^^^^"^  himself  In  an  empty 
M'  k  The  Headman  comes  In.  Another 
KTioek,  and  as  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
found  there,  he  hides  In  another  aack, 
tbf.  same  thing  with  the  Sacristan. 
Kln;illv  Choub  enters  and  he  seeks  ref- 
uge, hearing  a  fourth  knock.  In  atlll 
another  ,«ack.  Vakoula  conies  In;  he  Is 
«i  ill  love,  despairing  of  winning  the 
girl,  that  he  curries  off  the  sacks.  Vll- 
iJigers  are  .singing  Christmas  carols  in 
the  street.  The  moon  has  returned  to 
It.'i  i)Iace.  Oxana  teases  Vakoula  and 
sa.ys  she  will  marry  him  If  he  will  bring 
her  the  Tsarltaa's  shoes.  Vakoula. 
angry,  goes  away,  taking  the  sack  with 
the  Devil.  The  other  sacks  he  leaves 
in  the  road.  The  children  look  Into  , 
them  and  find  the  Headman,  the  Sacrls-  . 
tan  and  Choub. 

Art  III.  Vakoula  la  about  to  drown 
himself.  The  Devil  In  the  sack  offers 
to  give  him  Oxana  In  exchange  for  hts 
soul.  Vakoula  consents.  The  Devil  lets 
him  go  for  a  moment.  Vakoula  seizes 
him  and  makes  him  promise  to  take  him 
to  the  Tsaritsa.  A  room  in  the  palace 
at  J^etrograd.  The  herald  announces  a 
victory  of  the  Russian  army.  Cossacks 
summoned  before  the  Tsar  dance  a 
Hopak.  Vakoula  begs  for  the  Tsar- 
Itsa  s  shoes  and  obtains  them.  The 
Devil  takes  him  back  to  his  village. 
It  is  Christmas  morning.  Oxana  Is 
•weeping  for  the  loss  of  Vakoula.  He 
erlves  her  the  shoes  and  she  consents 
to  wed  him. 

TCHAIKOVSKY'S  SUFFERINGS 

"Mazeppa,"  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
music  by  Tchaikovsky,  will  be  per- 
formed on  Thursday  night.  ^ 

Let  no  one  expect  to  see  Mazeppa 
tied  to  the  back  of  a  ~fiery,  untrained 
Bteed.  "a  Tailar  of  the  Ukraine  breed." 

j  The  horse  plays  no  part  in  this  opera. 
Tchaikovsky  received   from  Davidov, 
who  was  then  director  of  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory,    the    libretto    based  by 

I  Bourenin  on  Pushkin's  poem  "Poltava." 
This  was  about  1881.  He  wrote  a  few 
eceiies,  but  as  the  libretto  did  not  please 
him  much  he  put  It  aside.  Not  finding 
another  libretto'  that  suited  him,  he 
up  "Mazeppa"  again  and  was 
carried  away  by  Pushkin's  poem.  He 
then  set  to  work  on  the  scene  between 
Maria  and  Mazeppa,  which  Is  taken 
♦ttehanged  from  Pushkin's  text.  He 
wrote  in  1882:  "I  am  not  much  drawn 
to  the  characters — I  continued  to 
work  on  the  opera  because  I  have  be- 
gun."  He  wote  asrain  to  Mme.  von 
Meek:  "Never  has  any  important  work 
given  me  such  trouble  as  this  opera. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  decadence  of  my 
pcAvers,  or.  have  I  become  more  severe 

[  In  self-Judgment?  ...  I  think— if 
God  grants  me  a  long  life — I  shall  never 
again  compose  an  opera.  I  do  not  say 
•with  you  and  many  others,  that  opera 
la  «a  Inferior  form  of  jnusloal  art  On 

the  contrary,  uniting  as  it  does  so 
many  elements  which  all  serve  the 
same  end,  it  Is  perhaps  the  richest  of 
miisical  forms.  I  think,  however,  that 
personally  I  am  more  inclined  to  sym- 
phonic music,  at  least  I  feel  more  free 
and  independent  when  I  have  not  to 
aubmit  to  the  requirements  and  condi- 
tions of  the  stage." 

In  1883  he  was  vexed  because  the  pub- 
lisher proposed  a  small  remuneration 
for  "Mazeppa."  Tchaikovsky  valued  it 
at  a  sum  equivalent  to  $1200. 

Petrograd  and  Moscow  were  contend- 
ing for  the  new  opera.  A  scenic  artist 
was  sent  from  Petrograd  to  Little  Rus- 
sia to  study  on  tlje  spot  the  moonlight 
effect  In  the  last  act. 

The  first  performance  was  at  Moscow, 
Feb.  15,  1884.  No  opera  there  hlad  ever 
been  so   brilliantly  staged.     The  per- 

j  formance  was  not  brilliant.  Some  of  the 
singers  had  no  voices,  those  who  had 
voices  lacked  musical  and  histrionic 
training.  Only  the  chorus  was  excel- 
lent. Tschaikovsky  wrote  to  Mme.  Pav- 

)  lovskaya,  who  took  the  part  of  Maria, 

I  addressing  her  as  "dear  and  superb.  ' 

I  thanking    her    for    her  indescribably 
beautiful  performance. 

The  first  performance  at  Petrograd 
was  on  Feb.  19,  1884.  There  was  only  a 
success  d'estine.  The  performance  of 
the  chief  parts  was  not  effective,  but  the 
staging  and  costumes  outshone  those  at 
Moscow.  Tchaikovsky  suffered — he  was 
then  in  Paris — "as  though  some  dreadful 
catastrophe  had  taken  place."    But  the 
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Tsar  was  Interested  In  the  o!>era.  com- 
manded a  performance  of  "Eugene 
Onegln,"  his  favorite  opera.  Tchaikov- 
sky was  presented  to  him.  So  upset  be- 
fore the  meeting  that  he  had  to  take 
several  strong  doses  of  bromide,  but  the 
Tsar  was  most  friendly.  "I  think  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  into  the  Tsar's 
eyes.  In  order  to  remain  forever  his 
most  loyal  adherent,  for  It  Is  difficult  to 
express  in  words  all  the  charm  and 
sympathy  of  his  manner."  Tchaikov- 
sky learned  that  the  audiences  were 
really  pleased  with  the  opera,  that  the 
critics,  "who  unanimously  strove  to 
drag  my  poor  opera  through  the  mire, 
were  not  expressing  the  universal 
opln.on." 

"MAZEPPA" 

This   Is   the   story   of  Tchaikovsky's 
"Mazeppa" 
Act.     1.    Maria,     ihe     daughter  of 
jKochoubey,    parting   with   girl  friends 
sings  of  her  love  for  Mazeppa.  her  fath- 
jcr's  guest.    Andrew,  a  young  Cossack, 
J  In  love  with  her,  conies  in,  knowing  her 
passion  for  Mazeppa.    The  latter  asks 
Kochoubey's  consent  for  his  daughter's 
hand.    Songs  and  dances  during  the  dis- 
cussion.   Mazeppa  hints  that  Maria  can- 
not marrj'  another,  whereupon  the  en- 
raged father  orders  him  to  leave  the 
house.    Before  he  goes,  Maria  confesses 
that  she  loves  him  more  than  her  par- 
ents.    Second  scene.     Maria  has  fled 
with    Mazeppa.     The    father  promises, 
at  his  wife's  entreaties,  to  denounce  Ma- 
zeppa to  the  Tsar.    Andrew  undertakes 
to  carry  the  denunciation. 

Act.  It.  Kochoubey  Is  In  a  castle 
dungeon,  for  Mazeppa  had  forestalled 
and  Impeached  him.  Kochoubey  Is  con- 
fronted with  Orlik,  Mazeppa's  tool. 
Scene  second.  Mazeppa  has  ordered 
the  execution  of  Kochoubey.  Maria 
enters,  still  in  love,  not  knowing  how 
cruel  and  treacherous  Mazeppa  is.  Her 
mother  lnform.9  her  of  the  execution. 
They  rush  out  In  hope  of  saving 
Kochoubey.  Scene  three.  The  place  of 
execution.  A  crowd  has  gathered.  Dance 
by  a  drunken  Cossack.  Maria  and  her 
mother  arrive  at  the  moment  when  the 
axe  falls. 

Act.  TTI.  Symphonic  sketch,  "The 
Battle  of  Poltava."  He  deserted  garden 
and  house  of  the  Kochoubeys.  Andrew 
appears.  In  the  battle  he  .strove  to  meet 
Mazeppa  and  kill  him.  Now  he  wishe.s 
to  se  for  the  last  time  the  place  where 
he  and  Maria  were  happy  as  children. 
Enter  Mazeppa  and  Orllk.  Andrew  re- 
proaches bitterly  Mazeppa  for  the  mis- 
ery he  has  brought  on  Maria.  They 
flght.  .\ndrew  Is  mortally  wounded. 
Marie,  who  has  lost  her  reason,  appears. 
Mazeppa  orders  her  to  follow  him.  She 
refuses;  he  leaves  her  to  her  fate.  See- 
ing Andrew  she  hardly  recognizes  hirrt. 
taking  him  In  her  arms  she  sings  him  to 
sleep.  The  peasants,  attracted  by  the 
fight,  arrive  on  the  scene.  Maria  throws 
herself  into  the  river. 

A   FAVORITE  STAGE  CHARACTER 

The  story  of  Mazeppa  has  been  a 
theme  for  poets,  novelists,  dramatists, 
painters  and  composers.  Byron's  poem 
was  cx)mplpted  In  1818.  Mazeppa  is  the 
central  figure  of  Pushkin's  "Poltava." 
There  ^a^te  also  dramas  by  Skowachi, 
Gottschall,  I  .Mitner  and  others.  The 
•   novel  by  Bblgarln  and  the  pictures  by 

Horace  'Ve/net  are  known  to  many. 
1  An  entertaining  article  could  be  writ- 
ten on  Mazeppa  in  the  theatre.  W.  R. 
L>err  took  the  part  In  a  melodrama  In 
Xew  York  in  1834.  Among  other  men 
to  play  the  part  were  Fitzgerald,  Harris, 
Judah.  It  is  said  that  Charlotte  Cramp- 
ton,  an  accomplished  and  versatile  act- 
ress (1816-75),  not  content  with  acting 
Richard  III,  lago,  Shylock.,  Hamlet,  was 
the  first  woman  to  play  Mazeppa  with 
her  trained  horses.  Alexander  and  Black 
Baglo,  at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  New 
York.  Jan.  3,  1859.  Other  women  fol- 
lowed her  example,  among  them  Addle 
Anderson,  Fanny  Louise  Buckingham, 
Kate  Fisher.  Maude  Forrester,  Leo 
Hudson.  Kate  Raymond,  Kate  Vance, 
Lizzie  Wood,  but  the  moat  famous  of 
them  all  was  the  remarkable  woman, 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  who  played 
Mazeppa  for  the  first  time  at  the  Green 
Street  Theatre,  Albany,  on  June  7, 
1861.  Helene  Smith  took  the  part  in  a 
spectacular  extravaganza  at  the  Bowery 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1873. 

C.  W.  Taylor's  burlesque,  "Mazeppa 
the  Second,  or  The  "W*Ud  Horse  of  Will- 
iamsburg," was  performed  in  New  York 
in  1854.  H.  J.  Byron's  burlesque, 
"Mazeppa,  or  The  Fiery  Untamed  Rock- 
ing-horse." was  first  played  in  this 
country  at  Trlpler  hall.  Jan.  7.  1861, 
with  Joseph  Jefferson  as  Mazeppa.  The 
burlesque  was  played  for  the  George 
Holland  fund.  Jan.  1ft,  1871.  There  was 
an  equestrian  burlesque  in  which  C. 
White  took  the  part  of  Mazeppa  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Satinette.  There 
have  been  ballets,  pantomimes  and  cir- 
cus acts  entitled  "Mazeppa." 

Among  the  musical  works  incited  by 
the    strtrv    r»r    Ma-z^nna.    a.rp    noeras  by 


Campana  (Bologno,  185P).  Wietj 
(St.  Petersburg,  1859),  Pedrottl  (t.  jg- 
na,  1861),  Tchaikovsky  (Moscow.  1884), 
the  Marquise  de  Grandval  (Bordeaux, 
1892).  Muncheimer  (composed  In  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century,  and  pro- 
duced at  Warsaw  in  1900.) 

J.  M.  Maurer  wrote  the  music  for  a 
melodrama  (Bamberg,  1837).  There  Is 
an  opera-bouffe  "Mazeppa,"  music  by 
Pourny  (Paris,  1872):  a  cantata  by 
Pouget  (Paris,  1873);  a  Ballade  for  or- 
chestra by  T.  H.  Frewin  (London, 
1896.) 

An  opera  by '  Milliet  was  c<ynposed 
about  1875,  but  we  find  no  record  of  a 
r«rformance. 

Then  there  is  Liszt's  tone  poem  for 
orchestra;  also  pkano  piece. 

\   

"A  NIGHT  OF  LOVE" 

Valentlnov's  "Night  of  Love"  will  be 
performed  on  Saturday  evening.  We 
are  told  that  the  composer,  now  living 
in  Petrograd,  enjoys  a  reputation  lor 
writing  agreeable  operettas;  that  "A 
Night  of  Love"  is  a  light  and  amusing 
work,  containing  parodies  on  familiar 
operas. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  SPADES" 

Apropos     of     "Pique     Dame"  fThe 
j  Queen  of  Spades)  performed  last  week. 
'     An  opera   "La    Dame    Pique,"    mu-  ' 
slo     by     Halevy,     was     produced     :\f.  . 
,the    Opera    Comlque,    Paris,    on  De- 
cember   28,    1850.      Scribe    based    his  I 
libretto  on  Pushkin's  story,    but    how?  ) 
No  one  would  recognize  Pushkin's  tale, 
"A  Queen  of  Spades,"   on  a  family's 
escutcheon;   a   compact   long  ago  with 
the  devil;  a  charming  girl  disguised  as 
a  humpbacked  and    limping  princess, 
debts   of   .iOO.OOO    roubles,    attempts  to 
steal  the  secret  of  the  winning  cards. 
!  in  a  mine  where  Nevllov  is  a  con\'ict 
owing  to  base  intrigues,  no  murder  of 
I  a  countess,  no  ghost,  and  the  niece  of 
I  the  princess,  throwing  off  her  di.sgulse 
I  which  she  had  assumed  to  escape  the 
anger'of  the  Tsar,  weds  the  irreproach- 
I  able  and  freed  Nedldov.     The  opera, 
though  it  had  a  brilliant  opening,  *did 
!  not  live  long. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Push- 
kin's story  Hermann  does  not  kill  him- 
self; he  goes  mad,  and  in  the  asylum 
keeps  repeating,  "Three!  Seven.  Ace! 
— Three!  Seven — Queen."  As  for  Liza, 
she  marries  an  amiable  and  highly  re- 
spectable youth  who  has  a  good  posi- 
tion. 

THE  TWO  EDDINGERS 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Kilby,  The  Herald  publishes  today  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Wallace  Eddinger  as  he 
appeared  as  Dick,  the  angel  child  in 
"The  Soudan"  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
early  in  the  fall  of  1890.  His  father 
Lawrence  Eddinger  was  in  the  cast  of 
that  once  famous  melodrama  of  Pet- 
tirt  and  Harris,  which  'had  been  brought 
out  as  "Human  Nature"  at  the  Drury. 
Lane  Theatre  in  1885. 

But  this  was  not  Mr.  Bddinger's  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Born  in  Al- 
bany. N.  v.,  on  July  14,  1881.  he  first 
went  on  the  stage  as  a  child  at  the 
People's  Theatre,  New  York,  June  11, 
1888,  as  Joey  In  "Among  the  Pines." 
and  he  played  C'edric  In  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy";  Florry  in  "Philip  Heme" 
and  Johnny  In  "Master  and  Man."  be- 
fore he  was  In  "The  Soudan." 

Eben  Plympton,  R.  P.  McClannin  and 
Louise  Eldrldge  were  among  those 
with  young  Eddinger  in  "Among  the 
Pines." 

When  Mr.  Eddinger  was  bom  in  Al- 
bany, his  father  was  a  member  of  the 
stock  company  at  the  Leland  Opera 
House,  which  was  managed  successfully 
by  Rosa  Leland. 


SUTRO'S   NEW  PLAY 

(Prom  the  Manchester   (Ens.)  Guardian) 
"The    Laughing    Lady,"     by  Alfred 
Sutro,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Thea- 
tre, London,  Nov.  16. 

It  Is  "British  school."  You  pick  up 
the  program  and  before  the  curtain  has 
risen  you  have  got  the  hang  of  things. 
There  are,  excluding  the  servants,  eight 
characters.  Three  of  them  have  titles; 
another  is  a  K.  C.  The  scene  is  May- 
fair,  and  it  has  been  built  by  the  Harker 
family.  The  dresses  are  by  Worth  (why, 
by  the  way.  are  the  gentlemen's  tailors 
never  mentioned?).  You  know  where 
you  are.  The  characters  will  all  be  ovei 
the    super-lax    line.    They    will  move 

gracefully  amid  elegant  but  not  osten- 
sibly comfortable  furniture.  Sunshine 
will  pour  through  the  windows.  There 
will  be  no  fogs,  colds,  poverty,  hard 
work  or  shabby,  clumsy  folk.  But  these 
handsome  creatures,  equipped  with  the 
latest  fashions  and  with  epigrams  not 
quite  so  recent,  will  devote  themselves 
to  matrimonial  complications  with  the 
same  dogged  obstinacy  wlilch  their 
poorer  fellow-countrymen  apply  pub- 
licly to  the  spotting  of  winners  as  they 
read  the  midday  specials  against  the 
walls  of  public  houses. 

And  so  it  turns  out  "•British  school" 


I  iectoi .  the  soldier,  and  Sir 
tile  profiteer,  do^vn  to  Ellis, 
maiistrvant,  and  Rose,  the  maid.  We 
are  back  at  the  St.  James  or  Criterion 
Theatres  of  20  years  ago,  watching  the 
Comfortable  class  muddling  its  comfort 
away  owing  to  its  extraordinary  In- 
ability to  manage  Its  married  life,  and 
yet  finally  (for  plays  must  be  ended) 
muddling  through. 

But  one  must  be  more  explicit.  Lady 
Marjorie  Colladine.  whose  name  alone 
sets  the  British  stamp  upon  the  piece, 
has  married  in  Sir  Hector  Colladine, 
Bart.,  D.  S.  O.,  a,  fairly  perfect  ass.  She 
is  a  laughing  lady  and  given  to  innocent 
but  badly  stage-managed  filrtation.  Her 
husband  has  her  watched  and,  by  a 
certain  folly  at  Folkestone,  she  hands 
the  detectives  her  character.  Lady  Mar- 
jorie fights  a  cause  celebre  and  is  flayed 
In  court  by  Daniel  Farr,  K.  C.  The  re- 
sult Is. a  decree  against  Lady  Marjorie, 
who  on  the  same  evening  meets  Daniel 
at  dinner  and  finds  out  that  the  hearts 
of  dreadful  K.C.'s,  can  be  spearetl  as 
easily  after  dining  as  the  hearts  of 
undergraduate*  in  Eights  week.  But 
there  is  Daniel's  wife,  Daniel's  family, 
Daniel's  name  and  work,-  He  would  : 
fling  them  aside  and  go  to  South 
America.  But  the  laughing  lady  sees  | 
Daniel's  wife  and  thinks  of  Daniel's  ' 
wcrk,^  and  stops  laughing  to  make  l^e  i 
great  renunciation  on  which  the  curtain  1 
falls.  She  has  shaken  off  soldier  and  ] 
barrister.  What  will  it  be  next — tinker 
or  tailor,  or  even  a  nunneiT?  We  do 
not  know.  And  perhaps  we  do  not  very 
much  care.  She  has  laughed  her  girlish 
laughter  and  shed  her  girlish  tears 
over  three  acts.  There  are  limits  to 
one's  enjoyment  of  April  weather. 

Still,  April  within  its  proper  bounda- 
ries is  delightful,  and  there  are  some 
really,  gay  bur.<!ts  of  sunshine  to  enjoy. 
There  was  a  particularly  amusing  May- 
fair    kitten,     played    with  exquisitely 
pointed  malice   by  Miss  Edith  Evans, 
whose  gambols  on  the  roofs  of  scandal 
would  alone  make  the  play  worth  while. 
There  are  good  sayings,  too.  and  good 
draughtsmanship;     the    British    school  [ 
guarantees  you  that,  as  it  also  guaran-  i 
tees  good  acting.    Add  to  Miss  Evans's  i 
high   spirits    the    blended    suavity   and  { 
passion  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle  as  Daniel,  l' 
the  austere  dignity  of  Miss  Violet  Van- 
brugh  as  Daniel's  wife,  and  the  April 
moods  of  Miss  Marie  Lohr  as  the  laugh- 
ing and  leading  lady,  and  you  have  a  j 

handsome  exhibition  of  the  British  I 
school.  ! 


"HELP  A  SHIPWRECKED  BROTHER" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

B.   W.    asked   the   editor   of   .-\s  the 
World  Wags  about  a  song.  "Then  give 
what  you  can  with  a  generous  hand," 
sung  at  the  Old  Howard  40  odd  years 
ago.    One  verse  went,  as  I  remember: 
There  are  many  good  sayings  I've  heard 
in  my  time. 
And  some  I  believe  to  be  true, 
But  the  one  I  will  mention  today  in  my 
rhyme 

Is  one  that  is  well  known  to  you. 
If  you  meet  a  man  that  is  down  in  the 
world 

And  assistance  you  can't   give  him 
any. 

Remember  that  many  can  always  help 
one 

Where  one  cannot  always  help  many. 
Salem.  H.  G.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  heard  the  song  sung  by  a  circus 
clown.  If  I  remember  right,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  the  memory  of  it  lingers  with 
me.  It  ran  as  follows: 
If  you  meet  a  man  who  ^s  down  in  the 
world. 

And  assistance  you   can't   give  him 
an.v — 

Remember   though   many   i;af»-  always 
help  one. 

That  one  cannot  always  help  many. 

Then  give  what  you  can  to  those  In  dis- 
tress. 

Though  it  be  but  a  dime  or  a  penny: 
Remember   though   many   can  always 
help  one. 
That  one  cannot  always  help  many. 
I  haven't  the  slightest  recollection  of 
any  other  verse. 

EARNEST  A.  JOHNSON. 
Bath,  Me. 


Mr.  J.  W.   Palmer  of  Jamaica  Plain 
hemembers  the  chorus  of  a  song  "very 
popular  in  England  about  1875": 
"Do  what  you  can  for  a  man  in  distress. 

Let  it  be  a  pound  or  a  penny: 
For  many  can  help  one,  I've  heard  peo- 
ple say. 

Where     one     cannot     always  help 
many." 


A  SONG  OF  MINSTREL  MEN 

(From  the  Boston  Herald) 
I  sing  a  song  of  minstrel  men. 
Who  entertained  us  long  ago. 
The  Morris  Brothers  flourished  tfien, 
Whom  everybody  used  to  know; 
The    Buckleys,     Bishop,     SwayiM  and 

Fred;  ■  ^ 

The  Bryants,  Jerry,  Neil  and  Dan; 
Birch,    Wambold,    Backus,    long  since 

dead. 


~t*(Tkruce  their  equals  if  you  can. 

George  Thatcher,  Primrose,  Billy  ^  est, 
Luke  Schoolcraft  and  his  partner  Goes, 
Milt  Barlow,  Wlieon  and  the  rest— 
Tou  don't  see  many  men  like  those. 

McAndrews,  Jlolntyre  and  Heath,  ' 
Cool  Burgess,  Sheridan  and  Mack, 
Eph  Horn,   tlie  Welling  Brothers  afid 
Freeth. 

How  vividly  they  all  come  back! 

Lew  Benedict,  the  first  Big  Four, 
Three  Rankins,  Will  and  Carl  and  Rit. 
The  Daly  Brothers,  now  no  more,  ' 
Ram  Sharpley,  famous  for  his  wit. 
Wood,  Beasley  and  the  Western  two, 
Sam  Lucas,  Mackintosh,  Kersanda, 
Dockstadder,  brainy,  funny  Lew, 
Hank  White,  who  owned  the  one-night 
stands. 

» 

When  Dick  Jose  sang  like  a  bird, 

"With  All  Her  Faults  I  Love  Her  Still," 

His  equal  we  had  never  heard. 

And  what  is  more,  we  never  will. 

And  say,  could  Barney  Pagan  dance? 

Did  Billy  Emerson  have  style? 

Was  Frank  McNish  a  star  perchance? 

Or  Carroll  Johnson?    I  should  smile. 

Chuck  Atkinson,  the  peerless  Bones, 
Pete  Lee.  unrivalled  Tambourine. 
We  find  them  on  no  graphophones, 
Nor  Shorey,  Carle,  Duprez  and  Green. 
The  banjolsts  we  used  to  hear, 
Like  Billy  Carter.  B.  M.  Hall, 
Old  Andy  Leavitt,  Sam  Devere, 
I  wish  I'd  time  to  name  chem  an. 

Name  after  name  comes  trooping  back. 
Like  Bloodgood,  Johnny  Wild.  Bob  Hart, 
Rice.  Bobby  Newcomb,  Little  Mac — 
There   seems  no  end  when  once  you 
start. 

When    T   have    reached   the  Promised 
Land, 

I  hope  I'll  see  them  all  again, 
United  in  one  mighty  band. 
Those  dear  old  burnt-cork  minstrel  men. 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY  , 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphonjr    Hall.   3:S0   P.   M.,  Mr. 
ChaliapiD,  Russian  sluger.  , 
St     .TamPB    Tbe4tie,    2:30   P.    M.  People's 
"  Sympliony    DrehcBtra,    Mr.  MoUenhauer, 

conductor. 

MONDAY— S.nnTitiony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  First 
extr.i  poncert  of  the  Bost»n  Symphony 
Orihestra,   Mr.   Monteu.t,  conductor. 

THUR,SDAT— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Con- 
cert of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr. 
Davison,  conductor. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Eighth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chcstr.-i,  Mr.  Monteus.  conductor, 

SATURD.\y-.Tordan  Hal:,  8  P.  M.  Bmest 
Hutcheson  will  play  music  hy  Cliopin. 
Fautaisie  op.  49.  Ballade  in  F-major; 
Preludes  ■>p.  2S,  Nos.  20.  23,  21,  22,  3, 
6.  7,  10  and  16:  Nocturne  In  F-sharp 
minor;  S^'berzo  in  B-ininor;  Valse  In 
&iuiuor;  Mazurkas,  op.  32,  No.  1  and  2, 
op.  6S,  No.  2;  Etudes,  op.  10,  No.  8; 
op.  25.  No8.  5,  6,  7  and  11. 
Steinert  Hall,  3.,  P.  M.  Piano  recital  by 
Cecile  de  Horrath. 

LOWRIE  RECITAL 

Yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall 
A3rienne  Lowrie,  soprano,  gave  a  song 
recital,  with  the  help  of  Harry  Whltte- 
more,  accompanist.  Miss  Lowrie  sang 
"Pur  dlcestl,"  an  old  Italian  song, 
"Separazlone,"  edited  by  Sgambati; 
Haydn's  "My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My 
Hair"  and  Handel's  "Coiiib  and  trip 
it";  the  "Ave  Maria"  from  Bruch's 
"Cross  of  Fire";  Fourdrin's  "La  Belle 
au  Bois  Dormant,"  the  Chausson  set- 
ting of  "L'Heure  Exquise,"  "L'Oiseau 
I  Bleu"  by  Jaques  Dalcroze,  and  Lla's 
air  from  Debussy's  "L'Enfant  Prodi- 
gue";  and,  In  English,  Horseman's  "You 
are  the  evening  cloud,"  Cyril  Scott's 
"Blackbird's  Song,"  "The  Dandelion 
Fluff"  by  Thomas  E.  Perkins,  Winter 
Watts's  "Wings  of  Night"  and  "Take 
Joy  Home"  by  Karolyn  Wells  Bassett. 

Miss  Lowrie  Is  evidently  a  singer  who 
has  studied  seriously.    Blessed  with  a 
voice  of  beautiful  quality  in  the  medium 
register,  she  allows  Its  low  tones,  never- 
'  theless,  to  take  on  a  curiously  small, 
I  childish    character,   and   to    Its  upper 
I  range   she  does  not   always  give  the 
body  which   would   prove  available  if 
I  her  breath  control  were  more  secure. 
An     admirably     smooth     legato  Jiiss 
Lowrie  has  achieved,  though  for  it  she 
appears   to   have   paid  the  high  (and 
unnecessary)  price  of  sacrificing  most 
of  her  consonants:  if  for  a  space  of 
time  she  would  devote  ijiuch  attention 
to  the  proper  enunciation  6f  those  same 
consonanlf,  she  would  add  bright  color 
to  her  vcice  as  well  as  clarity  to  her 
diction.    Miss  Lowrie  might  also  to  ad- 
I  vantage  spend  time  in  learning  to  dit- 
;  ferentiate   her   songs   more  markedly. 
Though  there  was  not«a  song  yesterday 
she  did  not  sing  in  a  way  to  show  she 
knew  how  It  should  be  sung,  she  sang 
them  all  too  much  in  a  single  vein,  a 
placid  vein,  to  allow  of  their  proving 
effective.     By  her  previous  study  Miss 
Lowrie    has    accomplished    much:  the 
,  much  that  is  left  for  her  still  to  do 
'  cannot  lie  beyond  her  capabilities. 

Mr.    Whittemore    played    some  very 
'  beautiful    accompaniments,    above  all, 
that  to  the  lovely  Chausson  song.  In 
the  two  big-  airs  he  showed  how  ade- 
quately :jL  iiianist  mav  fnrni";!!  n  F^onor- 


'     •     '■'   M-l.'.'.liiMl.  Dfclies-  i 

impaiilment  If  only  he  Unows 
s8t  about  It  and  Is  wllllngr  to  f 
,i;  I    1  necessary  pains.        R.  R.  G. 

lilNONEGIN' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance  In  Boston  of  "Bug-en  One- 
jln,"  opera  In  three  acts.  Muslo  bj 
rchalkovskj'.  Libretto  freely  arrange*^ 
jy  the  composer  and  K.  S.  Shllovsk" 
'rom  Pushkin's  romance  In  verse. 

Ifadam  Larlna  Varvora  Loseva 

ratiaiia   Marie  Mashli 

J'Ka.   Kmma  MlroWtcl 

nuplpvna  Valja  Balentlnova 

Sugen   Onogln  Vladimir  Radeev 

'^•nskl   .Vladimir  Busanow-skl 

Prlnco   Gremln  Nikolai  Karlash 

rnqj^et   piotr  Kozlovi 

\    C.TPtaIn  Avram  Ardatov 

Z«retkal   SerEel  AnflmoiJ 


Sergei  Anflmo 
Tchaikovsky  owed  the  Idea  of  this 
jpera  to  Jfedarae  Lavrovsky,  a  famous 
linger  of  hcr^'d.y.  He  went  to  work 
rlth  ze*t.  an*  WTote  to  his  brother: 
'How  delightful  to  avoid  the  commonJ 
[)Iaco  Pharaohs,  Ethiopian  princesses, 
Jplsoned  cups,  and  all  the  rest  of  these' 
doll's  tales."  Yet  his  brother  warned 
■lim  that  the  story  lacked  scerric  effect 
.nd  action.  How  simple  the  story! 
Eugen  meets  Tatiana;  she  falls  madly 
n  love  with  Iilm  and  declares  her  pas- 
sion In  a  letter.  Eugen  tells  her  he 
lias  neitlier  time  nor  inclination  for 
ove;  that  she  should  learn  to  control 
ler  emotions.  ball  is  given  on  her 
birthday.  Eugen  flirts  with  Tatiana's 
jlster  Olga,  whose  betrothed,  Lienski, 
Eugen's  friend,  becomes  Jealous  and 
:halleng6s  him.  Lienski  in  the  duel  Is 
killed.  Tears  pass.  Eugen.  restless 
ind  jaded,  meets  Tatiana  In  her  palace 
In  Petrograd.  for  She  has  married  a 
prince.  He  falls  In  love  with  her, 
tempts  her,  but  she,  still  loving  hlm[ 
l3  faithful  to  her  husband.  He  again 
gees  out  Into  the  world,  reeling  his  life 
has  been  wasted.  ^ 
Tchaikovsky  thought  that  this  opera 
Should  be  for  a  small  theatre  with  a 
modest  setting.  He  despaired  of  find- 
ing singers  to  satisfy  him. ..  His  opera 
Aould  be  called  "lyric  scenes"  he  said. 
So  he  was  satisfied  when  "Eugen 
Onegiti"  was  produced  by  the  students 
of  the  Moscow  Conser\'atory  In  the 
Small  Theatre  in  1S79.  The  reception 
was  rather  cool;  partly  owing  to  the 
necessarily  poor  perfor,mance.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  libretto  and  music  lack 
dramatic  incidents  the  opera  grew  to  be 
popular. 

"Lyric  scenes"  instead.of  opera  as  it 
te  generally  imilarstpod.  As  In  other 
operas  by  Tchsi^vsky,  while  he  was 
not  a  man  of' The  theatre,  there  is 
charming  music;  the  Ley.er  aria  and 
lilenski's  air  are  the  pages  best  known; 
tlje  ball  music  has  a  certain  brilliance: 
but  the  opera  might  as  well  be  given 
In  concert  form.  Of  course  capable 
singers  are  required^  and  singing  is  not 
the  strong  point  of  thin  wandering  Uus- 
eian  Opera  Company  as  a  whole.  La.st 
night  as  on  previous  occasionii,  the 
fea.ture  of  the  performance  was  the 
spontaneity  in  action,  the  desire  to 
carry  out  in  every  way  the  Intentions  of 
llbretists  and  compdser  wittiout  thought 
of  self-glorification. 

The  parts  were  ail  well  taken,  Miss 
Mashir  making  a  particularly  charm- 
.  Ing  'latlajia  who  eang  prettily  and  ett 

fectively,  especially  in  the  "Letter 
Song.''  Mr.  Radeev  as  the  dignified  gal- 
lant and  Mr.  Busanowski  as  his  friend 
and  later  his  rival  entered  whole- 
heartedly into  the  spirit  of  the  opera. 
There  was  very-little  over-acting  by 
any  of  the  characters  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  story  was  maintained  tlirougli- 
out  the  performance. 


liaiu-r  I  ;i  of  Ix. minora,  ever  dlicreetly 
conducted  her  affairs?  Wan  she  not  al- 
ways full  of  flKhti  and  factions?  Di'i 
hot  her  own  chief.  Dermoddl.  fly  to  Be  - 
lo's  ancestor  foe  protection  acalnst  Ma 
own  seditious  subjects?"  , 

"B«llo  but  holds  lunatic  Vordanna  s 
'ands  In  trust. 

"And  may  the  guardian  of  an  estate 
also  hold  custody  of  the  ward,  my  lord  . 

"Ay,  if  he  can.  What  can  be  done, 
may  be;  that's  the  creed  of  deml-gods. 

Pray.  Mr.  Johnson,  what  country 
could  Melville  have  possibly  had  In 
mind  when  he  wrote  thus  of  Verdanna? 

BALLADE    TO    THE    LEAGUE  FOR 

MAKING   VIRTUE  ODIOUS 

Be  not  rlghieou.  ov.r  """^h .  "'"ll'^ 
make  thyself  overwlae:  '^y  "houMest 
ihou      destroy      thyself?  Bcolesiasies. 

V.  11..  le. 

Hear  me  now  for  my  good  lay— 
O  canting  Pharisees  and  cheating. — 
It  Is  meet  that  men  should  pray 
Since  that  life  Is  frail  and  fleeting. 
Vet  on  shining  days  and  sleeting. 
Lest  ye  lose  the  human  touch. 
Joy  In  drinking  and  In  eating- 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 


for  continued  discussion  and  prevent! 
against  the  dampneso  of  the  air.  There 
came  a  dry  time,  as  now,  but  by  natural, 
not  legislative  causation.  No  storm,  no 
port,  and  the  unlubrloated  Justices  grew 
restive  In  their  robes.  Up  rose  John 
Marshall,  and  going  to  a  window, 
scanned  tho  heavens  for  a  cloud  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand.  He  saw  none.  Then 
functioned  that  groat  mind  as  It  did  at 
times  seemingly  by  revelation.  "The 
Jurisdiction  of  this  court,"  he  said,  "ex- 
tends over  the  whole  wide  territory  of 
the  United  States,  Somewhere  with- 
in that  territory  It  Is  raining.  We  will 
take  Judicial  notice  of  that  fact.  Let 
the  port  be  served."    I  am  not  sure 

'  whether  ex -nisi  Senator  Beverldge  tells 
this  In  his  life  of  Marshall  or  not. 
Amherst.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


People's  Syn\phony  Assisted 
by  Julius  Risman 


<Sl<  //    /  7  ' 

They  are  publishing  a  sumptuous  edi- 
tion of  Herman  Melville's  works,  too 
sumptuous  for  the  true  and  tried  lover 
of  Melville  for  40  years.  He  resents  the 
appearance  of  an  Illustrated  "Moby 
Dick,"  for  who  can  outdo  Melville's 
verbal  portrayal  of  Capt.  Ahab,  Star- 
buck.  Stubb.  Flask,  the  harpooners,  not 
to  mention  Blllad  and  Capt.  Peleg.  Bet- 
ter the  old  thumbed,  battered  volumes 
standing  In  a  »'ow.  from  "Typee"  to 
'The  Confidence  Man."  ^ 

A  man  told  us  yesterday  with  exceed- 
ing glee  that  he  had  recently  procured  a 
copy  of  "Mardl."  He  did  not  say  whether 
In  the  sumptuous  edition  or  the  two  vol- 
umes published  in  1849.  But  Is  this  man 
worthy  of  "Mardi"?  'SVlll  he  appreci- 
ate the  satire?  Beginning  as  a  capital 
sea  tale,  the  book  slowly  turns  Into  a 
fantastical  description  of  the  world,  and 
the  crawling  and  strutting  things  there- 
on. 

Will  our  friend  read  Intelligently  the 
pages  about  Dommora  with  its  white 
cliffs;  Kaleedonl,  where  the  people  bare 
the  knee  "In  token  that  It  was  honor- 
able as  the  face,  since  !t  had  never  been 
bent";  Verdanna.  whose  "worst  evils 
ire  her  own"? 

Media  ask.s:  "Mohl.  tell  me  If.  save 
one  lucid  Interval.  Verdannn,  while  In- 


Dance  while  yet  the  time  Is  May, 
Porms  are  fair  and  hearts  are  beating, 
When  the  Piper  claims  his  pay  ' 
Turn  ye  then  from  swain  and  sweeting. 
;oon.  beside  the  flre,  entreating,-. 
Hands  grown  old  shall  claw  and  clutch 
All  in  vain  for  youth's  completing- 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 

I  "Drink  no  linger  water"— yea. 
These  be  words  that  bear  repeating— 
I  "Drink  no  longer  water"— nay, 
I  Once  in  Cana  there  was  treating, 
With  a  glorious  wine  and  heating. 
To  a  board  of  saints  and  such. 
Bridal  toast  and  merry  greeting- 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 

From  the  grave  there's  no  retreating. 
Death  guards  well  the  wormy  hutch. 
Never  parting  more  nor  meeting — 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 

—The  King  ci|  the  Black  Isles. 

SPEED  THE  PARTING 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

"How  may  the  host  gently  convey  to 
the  guest  that  he  has  had  enough?" 
Question  a.sked  by  "H.  O.  H." 

"Once  this  was  done  In  a  very  happy 
fashion:  the  host  turned  to  his  wife  In 
the  midst  of  an  awkward  silence -and 
gently  said,  'Mary,  It's  time  to  put  out 

'^'^Strange  that  neither  The  Herald  nor 
"H  O   ri."  did  not  hear  of  this 

Brighton.   P-  P-  TRACT.. 

YOU   HAVE  SAID  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  we  read  of  James  Cash  Penney, 
head  of  the_Go  den  Rule  Stores,  taking 
out  $3,000,000  of  life  insurance,  does  It 
not  seem  to  you  like  bringing  coals  to 
Newcastle?  P-  B. 

Boston. 


TIGHTENING  UP 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes  In 
urging  a  House  appropriations  commit- 
tee to  loosen  up  $9,000,000  for  prohlbl 
tlon  enforcement  for  the  coming  year 
stated  that  "there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  tighten  up"  now  current.  Al 
though  the  commissioner  seems  to  have 
intended  to  limit  the  scope  of  his  com- 
ment to  the  action  of  courts,  which  he 
says  are  becoming  more  "sympathetic." 
and  in  this  sweet  sympathy  Inflicting 
heavier  Jail  sentences  and  fines,  thus  In- 
creasing the  overhead  of  the  national 
industry   of   bootlegging   by    so  much 
when  economy  Is  the  watchword  of  ev- 
ery other  branch  of  the  administration, 
there  la  no  doubt  that  the  observation 
Is  correct  In  a  thoroughly  general  way. 

If  the  courts  are  tightening  up,  so 
are  the  members  of  the  bar,  "doctors, 
lawyers,  Indian  chiefs,  rich  men,  poor 
men.  beggar  men.  thieves."  all  getting 
tighter  likewise.    Whether  the  approach 
of  Christmas  and  the  holidays  with  the 
natural.  Increasing,  uplifting,  outpour- 
ing of  the  Christmas  spirit  Is  not  the  • 
cause  of  this  It  Is  impossible  to  say  as 
yet  but  If  the  disposition  to  tighten  up  i 
keeps  on  at  the  present  rate  there  will  ] 
be  many  years  of  precedent  for  the  con- 
clusion that  It  Is.    And  yet  how  can  one 
American   citizen  wish  a  Happy  New 
y^ar  to  another,  knowing  that  $9,000,000 
of  which  he  has  been  mulcted  In  taxes 
may  be  spent  for  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  during  the  course  of  It? 
AND  A  GOOD  JUDGE,  TOO 
As  to  the  tightening  up  of  courts.  It  lb 
recorded  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Jus 
tices  of  the  supreme  court  to  dine  to- 
gether when  assembled  for  conference 
on  decisions  to  be  rendered,  and  that 
on  rainy  afternoons  a  special  brand  of 
old  port  would  be  served,  as  lubricant 


IN  SUNNY  ITALY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

History  repeats  itself  and  Mussolini 
recalls   Browning's  "Protus": 
"Here's  John  the  Smith's  rough-ham- 
mered head.  Great  eye. 
Gross  Jaw  and  griped  lips  do  w(hat  gran- 
ite can 

To  give  you  the  crown-grasper.  What 
a  mani" 

Boston.  W.  S.  BIGBiLOW. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  verdict  in  Dorrit's  favor  reminds 
me  of  the  old  lines: 

He  who  loves  and  runs  away 

Leaves  a  terrible  bill  for  dad  to  pay. 

Reading.  BEN  UAKT. 


THE  ITALIAN 

(For   As  the   Would  Wags) 
You,  builder  of  street  and  home  and 
mill, 

Man,  eager  for  toll,  of  rugged  frame. 
Of  effort  so  sure  to  master  skill. 
What  have  you  brought  from  your  land 
of  fame. 

From  the  old  home  of  great  thought, 

i         of  art 

In  paint  arid  stone?  Man,  termed  by  fop 
And  clod  and  toller  of  wealth  ruled  part 
But  dago,  gulnnie,  and  sometimes  wopl  j 

Such  glory  holds  the  land  of  your  race: 
Angelo's,  Dante's,  Saint  Thomas'  land 
In  thought  supreme  Is  Its  strength  and 
grace. 

Its  Is  the  triumph  Columbus  planned. 
Bring  you  not  from  the  land  of  your 
birth 

For  future  effort  to  soar  to  the  top? 
Fall  they.  Italian,  to  know  your  wort! 
Who  In  scorn  call  dago,  gulnnie,  wop? 

'  PHILIP  McCAIGUE. 

Marblehead. 


fHAHAPIN 


At  Ws  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  i 
'Symphony  hall,  Feodjor  Challapln,  the  j 
|Russlan  baas,  had  the  assistance  of  Max  , 
iRablnowltch,  pianist,  and  Nicholas  Le-  j 
ivlenne.  'cellist,  who  each  performed  to  j 
the  content  of   the  vast  audience.  Mr. 
Challapln    sang    In    Italian    Leporel  o  _s 
"Catalogue"  air  from  "Don  Giovanni  _  ] 
and    Beethoven's    "In   questa  tomba. 
In  Russian  he  sang  Schumann's  The 
Two  Grenadiers,"  "The  Old  Corporai" 
and  "We  Parted  Haughtily"  by  Dargo- 
mlzhsky,   "When  the  king  went  forth 
to  war,"  a  stirring  song  by  Koeneman; 
"O  could  I  but  express  In  song'  by 
iMalashkin,  Moussorgsky's  "Song  of  the 
!  Flea,"  a  ballad  by  Rubinstein,  the  Volga 
boat    song,    and    an    air    from  Rach- 
Imanlnoff's    opera    "Aleho."  Doubtless 
'there  were  more  songs  still.    The  oc- 
icaslon  was  one  of  wild  enthusiasm,  a 
■striking  demonstration  of  the  high  place 
i  Russians   have   accorded   their  fellow- 
countryman. 

It  Is  no  easy  task,  nevertheless,  for  a 
.  person  hearing  Mr.  Challapln  for  the 
first  time  to  give  people  who  have  never 
heard  him  at  all.  If  there  etUl  are  any 
isuch.  an  Impression  of  what  his  art  is 
Hike,  tie  has,  first  of  all.  a  noble  voloe, 
larga.  sonorous,  admirably  trained,  and 
lalso,  for  a  voice  of  Its  great  bulk,  of  an 
unusual  fiexlblllty.  He  has  as  well  an 
exceedingly  capable  vocal  technique;  In 
short,  he  can  .sing.  Mr.  Challapln.  from 
a  pianissimo  that  does  not  make  throats 
ache  in  sympathy  to  a  tremendous  tone 
that  still  stays  a  singing  tone,  not  a 
;  shout  bawled  out  by  force  of  a  muscular 

'  ,**'vocally,   Indeed,  all  Mr.  ChaMapln's 
I    ways   yesterday    were   a   pleasure  to 
,    listen  to.    In  other  respects,  however. 
1    oplnfons  are  sure  to  differ.  Challa- 
pln, m  studying  a  new  song,  would  ap- 
pear to  busy  himself  first  of  all  with 
'    ?he  way  best  to  suggest  the  dramatic 
essence  of  the  text,  by 
Inflections,    accents,    P^"««S'^  ^^'PfJ^  ".I 
,ong_very  long  Indeed  If  so  he  finds  It 
i  expressive— body  posturing  and  facial 
ioUy     Then,  this  done,  and  seemingly 
'^my  then,  he  fits  In  the  music  as  best 

i^"  in^'^ngl-LU've^'alT  wkti^  ^r'. 

-  whl^rare  .ntrlnslca^ly 

ISaSCy' -wr^'^^tv^^^^^ 
Sha^e%^~'^w^-? 

!^^po"reuf himself  did  stand  on  th^  stage 
before  "sl 


The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emtl  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  Its 
eighth  crnr«rt  of  the  season  In  the  St. 
James  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Julius  Risman  of  Boston,  violinist,  wa« 
soloist. 

The  program  was  as  followoi  Schn- 
bert.  overture,  "Rosamond,"  pp.  28; 
iJohan  StrauRS,  waltz,  "AufAem  Bergen," 
jcaesar  Franck,  symphony  In  D  minor. 
Mr.  RIsmon  played  Bruch's  Concerto  In 
D  minor,  Op.  44. 

There  was  hearty  applause  for  e-very 
orchestral  number,  ©specially  the 
iStrauss  waltz. 

Mr.  Rlsmajj,  In  spite  of  his  youth, 
played  with  remarkable  ease,  smooth- 
ness, assurance  an<l  well  sustained 
slarlty  of  tone.  The  audience  accorded 
lilm  an  outburst  of  applause  that  was 
well  merited. 

The  orchestra  will  glvo  no  concert 
next  Sunday  a.fternoon. 


Of  late  we  have  read  verses  about 
December  from  Spenser  to  Nora  Hop- 
per,  published  In  various  newspapers,  | 
chiefly  In  glorification  of  the  month.  | 

In  the  seventies  of  the  last  century 
there  was  a  poet  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  Haven  (Ct.)  Register.  AS 
a  rule  he  wrote  In  melancholy,  pessi- 
mistic vein.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  metrically  Influenced  by  Swin- 
burne. In  private  life — his  name  was 
'  Root — he  was  a  comparatively  cheerful 
person  to  meet  al  the  shrine  of  Gam- 
brlnus.  His  poetry,  however,  was  not 
beery;  he  had  fancy  and  a  command 
of  words;  he  shunned  the  common- 
place.*^ At  times  he  would  write  in  a 
light  vein.    We  always  liked  his 

ODE  TO  DECEMBER 

No  more  the  Incisive  bite, 
Mixed     with     the     InfernaJ  midnight 
monotone. 
The  emphatic  scratching  of  the  match 
to  light 

The  gas,  and  find  the  attenuate  horror 
flown. 

No  more  the  odorous  breath 
Of  summer  nights  that,  every  time  It 
blows. 

Suggests,  not  Araby,  but  shapes  of 
death, 

As  every  member  of  our  health  board 
knows. 


No  more  the  industrious  fly. 
The  mosquito's  morning  supplement,  to 

map 

The    upturned    face    with  exquisite 
agony. 

Of  him  whiTloves  his  early  morning 
nap.  I 

But  days  of  quiet  peace: 
The   stove   pipe   cometh  to   the  front 
again. 

Its  anxious  joints  slip  into  place  like 
grease, 

And  blasphemy  sleeps  on  the  lips  of 
men. 

The  patient  plumber  sees 
The  full  fruition  of  his  summer's  dream; 

Again  the  clothier  flingeth  to  the  breeze 
IJis  garments  false  of  wool  and  frail  of 
seam; 

Whereat  the  coal  man  smiles. 
And  rubs  his  hands,  and  sayeth,  "Even 

so 

My  harvest  cometh."    And  his  hours 
beguiles 

With  chants  and  pious  psalms  In  praise 
of  snow. 

And  we,  in  joy  profound. 
Just  hibernate,  uiimindful  of  our  cares; 
Oblivious    that    the    coal    man  doth 
abound, 

Forgetful  of  the  plumber  man  down- 
stairs. 

ADD  "RAILROAD  NEWS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During,  the  recent  railroad  strike,  a, 
freight  engineer  on  one  of  the  stiff 
grades  of  the  Rocky  mountain  foothills 
had  a  green  and  very  fresh  brakeman 
in  charge  of  the  rear  brakes  of  his  train, 
which  pulled  and  tugged  up  the  long 
Incline,  puffing,  screeching,  making  an 
unusual  rumpus.  The  top  was  finally 
reached  and  the  train  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment to  cool  off.  The  rear  brakeman 
walked  up  to  the  engineer,  who  said 
sociably:   "She  took  it  hard-,  didn't  she?" 

"You  bet."  said  the  verdant  one,  "and 
if  I  hadn't  had  the  rear  brakes  on,  she'd 
have  slid  backwards." 

J.  P.  TABLEAU. 

STERNLY  LOGICAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  an  Item  in  The  Herald  to  the 
effect  that  the  better  the  law  the  worse 
the  man  that  breaks  it. 


I  Conversely.  The  worse  the  law  the; 
I  better  the  man  that  breaks  It.  That  ^ 
'seems  good  logic.  As  for  the  prohlbltorj- 
law.  It  should  be  broken  at  everr  possi- 
ble opportunity.  Conscience  not  only 
should  approve  but  applaud  and  put  a 
beautiful  rainbow  In  one's  soul  on  every 
occasion.  GEORGE  WHANG. 

The  following  advertisement  pleases 
us: 

A     NEW  ENGLAND 
GENTLEMAN 

He  is  particular,  temperamentally 
and  fundamentally;  and  gets  this 
from  his  clear  observation  and  bal- 
anced thinking.  «- 

So  our  style-eye  toward  his  busi- 
ness dress  prefers  tasteful  fabrics 
and  our  pfter  method  confers  style 
Inconspicuously.    "We  groom  a  con- 
fident appearance  without  obvious 
straining  for  effect. 
Li.  R.  R..  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for 
this    advertisement,    informs    us  that 
"Mies,  the  Art  Tailor."  wa.s  painted  on 
a  shop  window  In  Duluth.  The  excellent 
Mr.    Mies   probably    never   thought  of 
grooming  an  appearance,  "confident"  or 
shy. 

THE  APPLE  AND  THE  CHILD 

Our  correspondent,  B.  J.  T.,  thinks 
that  the  top  of  any  object  should  *e  the 
top  as  indicated  by  popular  speech  at 
the  time  of  the  object's  greatest  utility 
to  the  public.  "This  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  all  nature  Is 
subservient  to  us  he-men." 

E.  J.  T.  considers  the  banana  and  Is 
wise.    It  grows  upside  down'  during  Its 
entire  career,  hut  in  fruit  shops  and  as 
held  preparatory  to  eating,  the  other  end 
is  up,  so  the  stalk  or  bottom  end  is 
the  top.    "What  could  be  more  natural 
(as  Beethoven  Is  reported  to  have  said 
when  he  composed  a  sonata  in  C  major.)" 
Take  the  case  of  an  infant.    He  oan- 
I  not  be  said  to  have  a  definite  top,  "since 
In   characteristic   positions  its  longitu- 
dinal axis  is  far  removed  froni  the  ver- 
tical, and  the  mass  of    the  Infant  ro- 
tates  intermittently   around   it,    .    .  . 
As   man  gradually  moulds  It  into  his 
own  scheme  of   things,  decks  It  out  In 
trousers,  and   develops  its  inane  chort- 
ling Into  inane  speech.  It  comes  grad- 
ually to  assume   normally  a  standard 
posture,  1.  e.,  with  its  longitudinal  axis 
nearly  vertical,  and  so  mankind  tacitly 
agrees  that  it  has  a  definite  top  or  top- 
side.   But  even  as  in  the  case  of  the 
very  young   Infant,   we   can  be  fairly 
cartaln  which  side  or  region  will  event- 
ually be  the  top,  and  we  do  in  fact  treat 
11  as  suoh  from  the  beginning,  so  in  the 
case  of  a  very  young  apple  we  should 
still  call  the  stem  end  the  top,  whatever 
Us  actual  position.    To  be  consistent  we 
must    consider   the    top   of    the  apple 
blossom  to  be  the  bottom  side. 

"I  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible.  T 
wish  only  to  add  my  feeble  beam  to  the 
spotlight  thrown  by  more  brilliant  con- 
tributors on  this  most  perplexing  sub- 
ject." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  CHEESE 

(For  As  tho  World  Wags.) 
Cheese  and  its  glories  I  sing. 
Be  it  Edam  or  piquant  Gruyere, 
Neufchatel  white, 
Parmesan  bright. 
Or  creamy  (pas  trop!)  Camembert! 

Llmburger  pleases  at  times; 

Rouquefort  (sans  smeJlDdoth  entrance 
Smooth  old  Romagnl, 
,    Dry  Povallone, 
Vie  with  ce  Cher  L,lederkranz! 

Leave  Gorgonzola  unsung? 
Not  while   these  lungs  can  still  wheezel 
Shefford  or  Swiss. 
With  biscuit — what  bliss! 
Three  toa.st.s  and  a  cracker  for  cheese! 
HAROLD  WILLARD  GLBASON. 
Hartford.  Ct. 

'CHRISTMAS  EVE' 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTOn'oPBRA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Christmas  Eve. 
better  known  as  "Les  Caprices 
d'Oxane,"  opera  In  three  acts,  Hbretto 
based  by  J.  Polonsky  on  a  tale  of  Gogol, 
music  by  Tchaikovsky.  Performed  by  tho 
Russian  Opera  Company.  Conductor, 
Mr,  Vaslllev. 

W«.kula,   a  Tonne  Blacksmith, 

Klkolal  Busano-i'SKl 
Tsohnb, .  jm  oM  Cossack  .  . .  Sergei  Anflmov 
The   Mayor.  Tschab'.  G°'3^^^.^«'''Tulchlnov 

The   Devil...,  ..Gabriel  Hrjanovsky 

Scolocka,  W*iknla'»  Mother  Ca  witch). 

Vawa  ValentlnoTa 
Oxana.  TsohnVs  I>a.i8l»ter.  .Klna  Gussleva 

The    Bchoolmaater  Plotr  Vioiiov 

The    Czar  Mai  Panteleev 

The  lIarshaJ»  Master  of  Ceremonies 


for  the  more  serloua  episodes  Is  frwh) 
Mfd  melodious,  irtth  Instrumentatton  j 
discreetly  effective  and  often  beautiful,  j 
The  story  was  told  in  The  Herald  of 
last  Sunday:  a  story  of  a  fair  witch 
courted  by  four  lovers,  one  of  the,m  the 
gay-hearted  Devil,  who  are  disposed  of 
In  a  scene  that  recalls  a  tale  In  the 
"Decameron."  likewise  one  In  the  "1000 
Nights  and  a  Night";  a  story  of  the 
capricious,  coquettish  Oxana  who  will 
not  wed  Wakula  unless  he  brings  to 
her  the  slippers  of  the  Czarina,  wWoh 
he  does  through  the  aid  of  the  DevlU 

Tchaikovsky's  muslo  Is  illustrative  of 
the  scenes  and  of  the  characters.  The 
first  scene  has  the  light  touch,  the| 
sparkle  found  In  Auber's  better  operas. 
How  finely  the  different  lovers  of  Soo-  j 
locka,  the  witch,  are  portrayed  in  tones, 
especially  the  schoolmaster!  Tho  grief' 
of  the  blacksmith  finds  patriotic  strains, 
the  melancholy  peculiar  to  Tchaikovsky, 
while  the  flirtations  nature  of  Oxana  Isj 
admirably  expressed.  The  chorus  plays 
an  Important  part,  as  In  the  Christmas 
song  heard  oft  stage  while  Oxana  and 
the  blacksmith  are  together;  the  im- 
pressive chorus,  also  the  ensemble  In  a 
more  conversational  manner,  at  the  end, 
of  the  second  act.  These  choruses  were 
well  sung;  In  fact,  a  chorus  so  Intelli- 
gently trained  Is  seldom  heard  In  per- 
fonnanoes  by  the  visiting  companies 
from  Chicago  or  New  York.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  scene,  the  Devil's  invo- 
cation of  the  snowstorm  Is  highly  dra- 
matic. Note  also  the  orchestral  prelude 
to  the  third  act.  And  the  opera  Is  well 
within  the  power  of  these  Russians  to 
give  an  excellent  performance. 

It  was  acted  In  a  most  spirited  man-l 
ner,  and  the  singing  of  the  principals' 
was  on  a  higher  plane  than  In  pre- 
ceding performances  we  have  heard. 
The  opera  and  the  performance  deserved! 
an  audience  that  would  have  filled  the 
house.  Bostdnlans  clamor  for  opera, 
but  they  will  not  patronize  opera  unless 
they  axe  familiar  with  singers  whom 
they  have  applauded,  or  whom  they 
have  been  told  they  should  applaud. 
They  have  no  ourlosity  about  unfamiliar 
operas;  they  have  sworn  eternal  fidelity 
to  the  old  stock  repertoire  Including 
"Cavallerla  Rustlcana"  and  "Pagll- 
accl." 

Miss  "Valentlnova  was  so  beautiful  a 
witch  that  it  was  no  wonder  old  men 
and  young  men,  and  the  Devil  himself, 
were  Infatuated  with  her.  She  has 
naturally  so  rich  and  compelling  a 
voice  that  It  Is  a  pity  It  has  not  been 
better  trained.  Miss  Gussieva  acted  the 
part  of  Oxana  In  a  spirited  manner. 
— arch,  mocking,  tender  when  she 
thought  Wakula  was  not  near  her.  She 
sang  brilliantly  and  -with  firm  control 
of  tones,  but  the  voice  Itself  was  hard 
except  In  the  gentler  measures.  Mr. 
Busanovski's  voice  Is  manly.  He  sang 
freely,  and  too  often  directly  at  the 
audience,  although  he  was  supposed  to 
be  addressing  his  beloved,  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  old-time  Italten  tenor.  Mr. 
Hrjanovsky,  a  comedian  of  parts,  was 
an  Ingratiating  Devil.  Scolocka,  we 
hope,  consented  to  be  his  wife.  With 
hlra  life  would  never  be  dull.  The  otherj 
roles  were  ,  well  taken.  The  conductor 
worked  wonders  with  the  small  but 
efficient  orchestra.  The  stage  settings 
-especially  the  village  In  winter,  the  in- 
terior of  the  two  huts,  and  the  river 
scenes — were  Interesting,  and  with  the 
costumes  transported  the  spectator  to 
'the  Russian  of  Gogol.  ■ 

The   opera  tonight  will  be  Gounod's 
"Paust." 

Many  have  asked  about  Valentlnov 
and  the  nature  of  his  opera,  "A  Night  of 
Love,"  which  will  be  performed  on  Sat-  \ 
urday  night.   We  are  told  that  he  Is  a  S 
young  composer  of  light  operas,  which  [ 
are    jKjpular   In    Petrograd,    where  he 
lives. 

"  'A  Night  of  Love'  Is  a  burlesque.  It 
utilizes  dozens  of  familiar  alra  and 
scenes  of  the  operatic  stage,  strung  to- 
gether In  an  amusing  story  with  amaz- 
ing transitions  from  dark  tragedy  to  the 
sheerest  frivolity.  One  scene,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  Marguerite  at  her  win- 
dow. PauBt  Is  serenading  her,  but  he  Is 
ft  strange  Faust,  clad  In  pajamas,  bath- 
robe and  slippers.  Prompters  stand 
behind  him,  coaching  hlra.  They  hand 
him  the  key  to  her  door  and  urge  him 
to  enter.  Apparently  all  does  not  go 
well  within,  for  he  emerges  hastily,  pur- 
sued by  his  flying  slippers.  He  sits  down 
In  grief  and  sings  the  Miserere  from 
•Trovatore."  Many  familiar  scenes  are 
thus  burlesqued." 


who 


Qroaliev 


A.  Guard  . . . 
A  Z&poroca, 


aji  old  Cossack,  .    „  . 

Boris  Qodunov 

This  opera,  amusing  and  delightful, 
shows  Oie  lighter  side  of  Tchaikovsky's 
*>ire.    The  muslo  for  the  comedy  and 


COLONIAL  THEATRE)  -  "Orange 
Blossoms,"  a  comedy  with  music.  In 
three  acts;  book  by  Fred  De  Grasao. 
lyrics  by  B.  G.  DeSylva.  muslo  by  Vic- 
tor Herbert;  based  on  the  play,  "The 
Marriage  of  Kitty"  (La  PassereUe),  and 
produced  by  Edward  Royce: 

r.^v.r  RriLaaa"        „  Robert  Flscber 

THH^  .  "  "Oueenle  Smith 

T''"e  Denny  Murray 


Victor  HefDeft  returned  to 
Inst  evening.  The  man  wl 
"Mile.  Modiste"  and  "The  Reu 
with  a  dozen  scores  In  between 
turned  out  "Eileen,"  the  finest  Irish 
operetta  ever  heard  on  the  American 
stage,  who  too  frequently  has  worked 
at  such  pressure  of  speed  and  on  so 
many  contracts  at  one  time  that  his 
output  perforce  became  mediocre  and 
dull,  shows  his  old  time  form  In  "Orange 
Blossoms." 

Here  It  Is  apparent  that  he  labored 
as  easily,  as  deliberately  as  a  domposer 
of  his  temperament  may;  that  he  gave 
the  book  and  the  Ij  rlcs.  In  this  Instance 
equally  rich  In  material  for  bis  musical 
moods,  proper  contemplation  and  satis- 
fying musical  expression.  Through  three 
acts  there  play  upon  the  ear  truly  Her- 
bertlan  humors,  like  "New  York  Is  the 
Same  Old  Place,"  "In  Hennequevllle," 
"Why  Do  We  Love  Them'r"  "Every 
Girl  Is  Like  a  Weather  Glass,"  "Way  Out 
West  In  Jersey,"  and  even  "Orange 
Blossoms"  itself.  There  are  delicately 
wistful  rhythms  like  "A  Kiss  In  the 
Dark."  or  "The  Lonely  Nest."  There 
are  spirited  choruses,  sprightly  dances, 
swelling  flnaleis,  with  always  the  right 
balance  of  strings  and  wind  Instru- 
ments. Last  evening  Mr.  Herbert  con- 
ducted In  person,  and  the  theatre  or- 
chestra, at  least  one  of  the  best  ui  Bos- 
ton's playhouses,  followed  his  baton 
with  unflagging  Intelligence. 

On  the  stage,  the  tale  runo  less 
smoothly.  Miss  Welford,  promoted  from 
the  small  part  of  a  maid  to  the  prima 
donna's  role,  abandoned  at  the  eleventh 
hour  by  Bdlth  Day,  In  New  York,  as- 
sumed the  difficult  characterization 
made  famous  years  ago  by  Marie  Tem- 
pest, carrying  herself  along  by  dint  of 
splendid  courage,  nerve  and  no  small 
blessing  of  ability.  Of  a  type  suggest- 
ing tho  diminutive  comedienne,  she 
elected  to  play  in  simple  fashion  the 
part  of  the  country  mouse  who  is  led 
into  a  marriage  of  convenience  through 
the  contrivance  of  Lawyer  Brassac,  her 
£rod-father.  She  revealed  lltUe  of  thte 
sparkle,  the  contrasts  of  mood,  the  bit- 
ing wit  of  the  woman  who  combats  the 
wary  worldliness  of  the  adventuress 
seeking  her  husband's  name  and  for- 
tune. Her  voice  is  ne>t  brilliant,  vibrant, 
daring.  Lacking  such  attributes,  and 
perhaps  well  aware  of  their  lack.  Miss 
Welford  made  her  appeal  simply,  with- 
out fraudulent  attempts  at  the  impos- 
sible. So  she  sang  and  danced  and 
acted  exactly  as  she  is,  a  pretty,  phas- 
ing young  womaPj  letter-perfect  In  her 
part,  but  essaying  no  embellishment  of 
it  of  which  she  felt  heraelf  Incapable. 

Mr.  Michaells  as .  th'e  baron,  flirting 
'with  every  fresh  pair  of  eyes  he  encoun- 
ters, was  excellent  in  speech,  passable 
In  song.  Mr.  Fischer,  In  the  part  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Pat  Somterset  at  the  same 
hour  that  Miss  Day  left  the  cast, 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  role.  More 
than  once  Mr.  Skelley,  with  his  easy 
humors  and  original  antics,  steadied  a 
toppling  scene  or  gave  speed  to  lagging 
action.  In  this  he  had  as  first  aid  Miss 
Smith,  as  slangy  etenographer,  patter 
singer  and  dancer  of  ballet  or  rdugh  and 
tumble  duets.  Miss  Le  Grand,  schooled 
in  London's  best  training  places,  the 
old  Gaiety,  was  admirably  cast  as  th'e 
scheming  divorcee.  The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  ensemble  in  turn  revealed 
elaborate  coiffures  and  costumes  or  sang 
and  romped  with  well-felgned  youthful 
vigor. 

The  three  sets  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes, 
showing  Lawyer  Braesac's  office,  and 
Kitty's  villa  and  Its  gardens,  at  Cannes, 
wer<e  marked  by  dignity  and.  In  the 
garden  scene,  by  beauty.  The  Polret 
gowns  worn  by  the  ladles  we.-«  remark- 
able for  richness  of  texture,  oddity  of 
design.  They  accomplished  wonders  for 
their  wearers.  ,W.  E.  G. 


Baro^  ioKeVisiiiiitT.-":.  Robert  'MJL<^hp,'''j! 
Kitty   

Aiiguste   

Klnetta  


Maurel  Bprnardo 
 Mary  Luisid 


EXTRACONCERTl 

For  the  first  concert  of  the  extra 
series  Mr.  Monteux  arranged  this  pro- 
gram; Brahms,  Symphony  Noi  1,  C 
minor;  Raboud,  "La  Procession  Noc- 
turne"; Liszt,  concerto  for  pianoforte 
In  E  flat  (soloist,  Ernest  ScheUln«); 
Chabrler,  rhapsody,  "Espana." 

The  audience  last  night,  though  very 
large,  failed  quite  to  All  Symphony 
hall.  It  seems  odd  that  outside  the 
constant  symphony  concert  public  there 
should  not  be  a  second  public,  eager  for 
perhaps  four  or  five  concerts  of  high 
quality,  large  enough  to  pack  the  hau. 
But  concertgolng  seems,  after  all.  to  be 
much  a  matter  of  routine,  a  case  or 
"either,  or."    The  greater  the  pity. 

To  Judge  by  the  test  of  applause,  the 
Liszt  concerto  gave  most  pleasure  last 
night;  with  genuine  cordiality  Mr 
SchelUng  was  recalled  four  *  ™^ 
much-played  work  of  perennla^  vltamy 
may  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Some 
payers  see  In  It  music  of  ^°n«""'  °^ 
poetry-,  others  find  It  dl-.^^^^^Vhnt  clut 
verge  of  that  theatrlcallsrn  that  calls 
for  a  ranting  type  of  Pff°['"^"=,«'i,^ 
third  body  of  pianists,  the  largest  by 
far  pounce  on  it  wh«to  they  want  a 
dazzling    showpiece- to    display  what 


they  can  do.  Mr.  SchelUng  chose  a 
high  heroic  vein,  set  oft  with  patches 
of  rather  pallid  virtuosity.  His  was  an 
amply  competent  performance,  but  quite 
without  the  (Sharm  of  Mr.  Proctor's,  the 
romantic  beauty  of  Miss  aus  der  Ohe's, 
or  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  Sofle 
Menter's.  The  loveliness  of  the  ac- 
companiment was  done  >  no  more  than 
Justice  to. 

The  whole  concert,'  for  the  i*st,  wae 
not  precisely  Inspiring,  though  the  rhap- 
sody of  Spain  went  with  the  rhythmic  In- 
clslveness  its  stirring  measures  demand, 
and  beautiful  playing  did  what  It  could 
for  the  gentle  suavity  of  Mr.  Rabaud'e 
singularly  unsuggestlve  Nocturnal  Pro- 
cession. For  the  surging  storm  andj 
.  stress  and  finally  the  splendid  exaltation 
of  the  Brahms  C  minor  symphony,  Mr. 
Monteux  seemed  last  night  unable  to 
reach  that  highest  pitch  of  eloquence 
which  is  needful  to  show  forth  this  mar- 
vellous music  In  full  glory.  The  last 
movement,  nevertheless,  the  audience 
warmly  applauded.  ! 

The  second  concert  In  this  second 
series  will  be  given  Jan.  29,  with  Renee 
Chemet,  violin,  as  soloist.         R.  R.  Q. 

ST.  JAMB3  THEATRE— "The  Ghost  j 
Between,"  a  comedy  drama  in  prologue  I 
and  three  acts  by  Vincent  Lawranoe.  j 
First  time  In  Boston.  The  casti  | 

Dr.   Jobn  Dniard.....  WSIter  Gilbert 

Ethel  Brooks  ,,E»et«  Nwtaen 

Richard  Hunt  .Baward  P&irney 

Jenkins  Ralph  M.  Remler 

'  Nurse  ,  Anna  L*jTjg 

Rev.  Jerome  Buxjton  .Harolil  Chtee 

L  Vincent  Lawrence,  a  former  Boston 
Tiewspaper  man.  Is  the  author  of  the 
play,  which  served  Arthur  Byron  with  a 
successful  vehicle  on  Broadway.  It 
opens  with  a  prologrue,  perhaps  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion, but  nevertheless  effective. 

Ethel  Brooks's  husband  Is  dying.  A 
young  physician  has  been  called  hur- 
riedly to  his  bedside  and  he  Is  trying 
desperately  to  save  him.  He  loses  tho 
big  fight  and  the  certain  falls  on  the 
grief- stricken  wife. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  act. 

The  doctor  meanwhile  has  been  help- 
ing the  young  widow.  She  comes  to  him 
one  night  to  pay  a  debt.  He  tells  her 
that'  he  loves  her  and  she  consents  to 
marry  him,  but  to  be  his  wife  in  name 
only.  The  memory  of  her  dead  husband 
must  stand  between  them.  The  bargain 
Is  made.  Six  months  elapse  when  the 
second  act  opens.  Dr.  Dlllard  has  lived 
up  to  hie  bargain,  but  his  wife  begins 
to  feel  as  if  she  were  beginning  to  for- 
get "the  ghost  between."  Her  husband's 
ohum,  seeing  her  unhappy,  confesses  his 
love  for  her.  The  remaining  action  of 
the  play  concerns  the  struggle  between 
the  two  men  for  the  woman  In  question. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  Just  how  the  play- 
wright Intended  to  treat  the  problem 
he  presents.    In  some  moments  we  are 
led  up  to  highly  dramatic  scenes,  only  I 
to  be  followed  by  action  and  dialogue  In 
nearly  farclal  for,m.     We  surely  have 
here  both  Impossible  and  possible  per- 
sons    In     highly     Impossible    clrcum-  i 
stances.    Mr.  Gilbert  has  the  role  crea- 
ted by  Mr.   Byron.     He  did  what  he 
oould  with  a  character  that  was  not ' 
very  well  developed.    He  was  conven-  j 
tlonal  for  the  most  part,  but  rose  to 
climatic  action  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond act. 

Mr.  Darney.  "the  other  man."  had  a 
sort  of  comedy-vlllian  role.  The  audi- 
ence, however,  last  evening  found  It 
hard  to  distinguish  Just  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  funny  and  when  he  was 
wicked.  They  decided  they  liked  th« 
comic  element  and  laughed  heartily  at 
so^e  of  his  most  dramatic  bits. 

Miss  Nudsen.  as  the  yound  widow, 
was  attractive  and  her  acting  adequate. 
"The  Ghost  Between"  Is  not  a  great 
play,  but  last  evening's  audience  was 
well  entertained.  It  has  a  bit  of  humor 
and  pathos,  and  while  the  charaoteis 
presented  are  scarcely  real,  neverthe- 
less, last  night's  oast  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Tlie  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  plays  a  close  second  to  the  high 
I  standard  set  on  the  previous  week.  Last 
I  evening  a  large  audience  was  unmls- 
[  takably  pleased. 

The  bill  opened  T?lth  a  burtesque 
bicycle  act  by  Bill,  Genevieve  and  Wal- 
ter, In  which  one  of  the  three  was 
missing.  This  may  In  a  measure  ac- 
count for  a  loose  Jointed  performance 
of  unconvincing  co;tnedy  that  was  made 
tolerable  by  some  tricky  manipulation 

of  the  wheel. 

Bryant  and  Stewart  amused  In  their 
(flippancies  and  burlesquing  of  the  saxo- 
phone and  again  in  their  dancing  num- 
bers. Bryan  and  Lee  followed  in  a 
honeymoon  sketch.  In  which  there  was 
a  humorous  fling  at  divorce,  and  there 
was  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
Mr.  Lee's  robust  voice  and  Miss  Cran- 
ston's pretty  manner  and  display  of 
lingerie. 


••Ya.  .....rk,  '  «  nlrl>t  Kt  the  oiirTilYnl. 

Introduolns  a  rroup  "f  Ru«lan 
dancn.  an<1  comedUnH    1.  on.  of  t h. 
b„t  features  now  playing  on  tt^* 
^?t.    The  piece  Is  a  colorful  speotftcl.. 

whlrhvlnd  action,  th.  .ln«e^. 
^InK  as  /nuslclans.  and  thoro  Is  a  Sk-io 
(Unce  offered  by  Theodor  Sfpanoff 
that  stopped  the  show.  The  la"er.  In  nn 
exhibition  of  the  teohnlque  """l^' °' 
Russlrtn  school,  offers  In  the  Pl'-^"^"* 
.nd  m  the  squattlns  Jff,^'';"^; 
ance  that  Is  new  to  the  vaudeville  eoer 
or  patron  of  the  leeltlmate  stage.  Be- 
sides this  there  was  a  leaven  of  good 
oomedy  In  pantomime.  Nor  should  the 
^nuTtalnln?  nine"  of  D.  Makarenko, 
who  made  the  announcements  and  oon^ 
ducted,  be  omitted  from  ;nentlon.  ^ 

Marino    and    Martin.    In    a  wop 
sketch,  amused  with  their  Irrepreestbl* 
stvle  and  bickerings,  and  they  sang  ns 
a  "couple  of  fellows  on  a  good  time. 

Thomas  H.  Shea,  In  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  "Richelieu,"  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  and  "The  Bells,"  gave  a  nlcly 
varied  performance,  and  there  was 
never  the  thought  of  the  aotor  till  h<> 
appeared  In  evening  drees  at  the  close 
of  his  performance. 

Joe  Cook,  the  factotum  of  vaude- 
vlUe  billed  as  the  headUner,  returned 
In  his  sketch  of  last  neason.  It  Includes 
a  Uttle  that  might  be  seen  In  the  nct» 
of  a  bin  of  conte,mporaneo\is  vaudeville. 
We  mean,  of  course,  in  a  burlesque  wa>-. 
The  Alexanders  and  John  Smith  closed 
the  bill  In  an  entertaining  musical  act. 

COPt.'ET  THEATRE — A  revival  of 
"The  Cassllls  Engagement,"  a  comedy 
in  four  acts  by  St.  John  Hankln.  The 
cast: 

Mrs.    Herrle  ,  May  Edlss 

The  Rector    .  .  .  ..  ..  ..  ■  ■'^•alte'-  Klngrsford 

Watsfn    ......... . . .  .Charle.  Warburton 

Laay  Remenham  

lA^r  Mabel  Venning.  .Katherlne  &tanding 

Mrs     CaasiUs  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Footman  Clifford  Turner 

Footman   W.  E.  Watts 

l-ady  MaVVhmont  Catherine  WiUard 

Geoftrey  Cassllls   .Gerald  Rogers 

Mr».  Borrldge  Octavta  Kenmore 

Ethel  Borrldge  Phyllis  Cleveland 

QQ^sgt   Florence  Mima 

Major  Warrington  E.   E.  CUve 

"The  CasslUs  Engagement"  above  all 
furnishes  an  evening's  entertainment 
and  until  the  final  curtain  there  is  Uttle 
time  to  consider  whether  or  not  there 
are  serious  faults  with  the  play  Itself. 
It  is  a  play  of  modem  English  life — 
a  play  of  contrasts  drawn  sharply 
enough  to  make  an  amusing  farce.  The 
characters  are  real  people  and  every 
player  last  evening  did  his  or  her  full 
share  to  entertain.  ' 

Jessamine  Newcomtoe  as  Mrs.  Cassl- 
lls. the  adoring  mother  who  la  deter- 
mined that  her  son  shall  not  marry  the 
vulgar,  pretty  little  London  girl  wltn 
whom  he  has  become  Infatuated,  was 
delightful.  She  Is  admirably  suited  to 
the  part  and  fairly  radiated  Charm  ana 
potee.  Phyllis  Cleveland  as  the  fiancee 
and  the  cause  of  consternation  In  the 
Boclety  of  the  county  played  her  part 
quite  as  successfully  as  last  year,  ana 
Mr.  Olive  was  excellent  In  his  charac- 
terization of  the  dissipated  old  bache- 
lor. Octavla  Kenmore  as  th«  "Impos- 
sible" London  mother,  portra.yed  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  form  of  'mpos- 
slblllty"  in  such  a  convincing  way  that 
she  contributed  considerably  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  evening.  The  other 
t>arts  were  all  well  played  to  bring  out 
the  amusing  lines  that  abound  In  the 
comedy. 

EDDIE  MN  AT 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE 

Eddie  Nelson,  remembered  by  Bos- 
tonians  as  the  star  in  "The  Last  Waltz," 
Is  featured  as  the  comedian  In  "Echoes 
,  of  Broadway"  at  the  Majestic  Theatre 
j  this  week.  The  book  of  the  revue  Is 
by  George  Stoddard  and  Eddie  Nelson,  j 
the  music  by  Fred  Herendeen  and  Fred 
Rich,  and  the  combination  provides  an 
entertainment  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  ear. 

The  program  is  divided  Into  two  parts. 
The  first  Is  made  up  of  the  vaudeville 
apts  and  the  second  consists  of  the 
miniature  revue,  "Echoes  of  Broadway." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  entertainment 
appear  Tom  Nip  and  Lew  Fletcher  in 
"Just  Two  Boys,"  a  dancing  act.  Next 
come  Evangeline  and  Kathleen  Murray, 
two  girls  "A  Little  Different  from  the 
Rest."    They  sing  and  danffe. 

Then  appear  the  Five  Jansleys.  They 
have  one  of  the  best  acrobatic  acts  on 
the  stage. 

Ethel  Davis  follow*  In  songs  and 
stories  and  makes  one  of  the  hits  of  the 
show.  She  has  a  fine  personality  a/d 
succeeds  in  getting  her  offering  over. 

Eddie  Nelson  and  Capt  Irving  O'Hay, 
In  "Just  for  a  Laugh,"  bring  the  vaude- 
ville section  of  the  bill  to  a  close.  Their 
mental  telepathy  act  Is  a  scream. 

"The  Echoes  of  Broadway,"  consist- 
ing of  eight  scentes,  completes  the  pro- 
gram. Nelson  is  assisted  by  the  artists 
who  appear  In  the  vaudeville  acta.  They 
take  part  in  specialties  during  the  revue. 
Virginia  Anno  and  Henry  Stremel,  thfe 
,  former  a  fine  contralto  and  the  latter 
[possessing  a  pleasing  tenor  voice,  render 


in  riiliia,  an  Arabian  scene 
iiB  parade  of  Jewels  stand  out  In 
the    revuft.     The   staging    Is  beautiful 
throughout  and  the  comely  chorus  can 
Hlug  and  well  as  dance. 


7  t- 


j,-.  Wl.IUng  in  Ws  sane  entertalnln« 
imn  has  told  the  story  of  "Petrol- ; 
•  Nasby'a"  hero  who  described  his  • 
over  an  opponent.   "Ho  won  by 
;.,„K  his  nose  between  his  adver- 
ts teeth  and  dragging  him  down  on  i 
.  of  hlm.^elt  on  the  ground."  .j 
Now    comes    our    contributor  "Ob-| 
I  v.>r."  and  asks  whero  this  story  la  to 
luuud  in  the  writings  of  Nasby?  Ho 
v,=.  if  this  "engaging  tale"  Is  to,  be 
Mind  there,  then  Nasby  was  a  plagla- 
>t.,  for  the  same  sort  of  victory  was 
u  i  ibed  by:  John  PhoeJi'-^  In  his  ao- 
M.unt  of  the  interview  bkween  himself 
and  the  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Herald, 
inibli.shed  in  "Phoenixlana"  (IS58).  "We 
i.eUl   the  oudge'  down  over  the  Press  by 
our  nose,  which  we  had  Inserted  be- 
tween his  teeth  for  that  pui-poso.  

If  '  Observer"  will  consult  the  com-  , 
plete  works  of  Artemus  Ward,  he  will 
nnd  an  account  of  a 'fight  between  a  | 
■■Secesher"  and  Artemt.s  that  ""ay  ' 
b.en  suggested  by  J°hn  Phoenix  s  story  , 
o(vh!s  encounfer  with  the  editor.  This 
nowerful  large  Secesher,  "to  show  that 
he  had  no.  hard  feellns  agin  me    B^t  i 
his  nose  into  my  mouth,    T  returned  the. 
compliment  by  placln  my  stummi«k  su^ 
'  denly  agin  his  right  toot.  .  .  .  By  Y"^' 
den  and  adroit  movement  I  placed  my 
left  eye  agin  the  Secesher  s  fist    .    .  . 
1  hadn't- bfn  on  my  feet  more'n  two  see- 
on  c«  afore  the  ground  flew  uP/f^  Jl^^ 
me  In  the  hed.    The  crowd  sed  It  wa.s 
high  old  s,.ort,  but  I  couldnt  zack  y 
see  where  the  lafture  ^T^^.'^^^/^^X 
■•Thrilling  Scenes  in  Dixie,     fllf.^  P"*;^ 
llshed  as  a  letter,  ''Artemus  V-a^d  in 
the  South.  His  Trials  and  Adv">twes, 
in  Vanity  Fair.  N.  T..  M<iy  25  1«6U 

It  is  easyto  shbut  "Pl^^Siarism.  The 
.hout  is  often  as  rash  as  it  »s  twu'^^ 
There  a're  many  Instances  In  1  t«ja\»^^ 
and  in  music  where  the  ^^me  k'ea  has 
been  expressed  in  almos  Wentlcal  lan- 
guage when  the  one  f  ^  woik  was 
wholly  unknown  to  ■_  „ 

,  We  mpt  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  n  a 
New  York  beer  cellar  in  the  tall  of  18  .6^ 
He  had  a  very  rea  nose.  He  was  with 
Charles  F,  Brlggs,  who  talked  cynica  V 
abotit  Poe  and  the  former  I'terary  "f'; 
in  New  York,  also  with  Richardson 
then  on  the  staff  of  the  I"<af^"l^^"; 
later  the  esteemed  professor  of  English 
literature  at  gartmouth  College. 

  \ 

THE  PARAGON  ^ 

,GeorE«  Punc«n  was  .o  \ 

hi  ^horo«?h  methods  of  ^l^^^'^^V'^^^''^^^ 
tint  he  Is  reported  as  deolailnir  tnal  ^  \ 
should  now  hav«  to  atop  plavmg  at  grolt  \ 
una  start  working  at  It.  )  i 
.'^omethere  about  the  fifteenth  tee    ' .  h 
TheVvIllage  golfer  stands,  F 
Plus  tours  adorn  each  stalw-irt  knee.  ^ 
ftis  gloves  are- on  his  han  s.  ^ 
Anri  .the  wretche.l  caddie  groans  to  seel 
■  The  clubs  wrhich  he  communds. 

His  ev«  Is  stern,  his  face  is  glum 

Beneath  Its  maSsk  of  tan; 
He  does  not  play  Mt  goU  Ulse  some, 

But  works  it  on  a  plan.  . 
And  his  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 
'   As  befits  a  working  man. 

Week  in.  week  out.  fmm  morn  till  nighj 

You  can  hear  him  bellow  'Fore, 
■^r;jo.hte»n  men  wave  iilm  on  in  rrisni 

Le<it  thtfv  should  sp»H  h^s  score 
And  poor,'wf.ik  fem.Ues  take  I-  flight 
When  they  hear  hts  awful  roar. 

He  goes  on  Snndiy  to  <he 'links 

(He  dare  not  miss  ..a  dayt ;  . 
A.s  dusk  .'e.sct-nd.s  h«  homeward  slink 

Arguing  on  his  way; 
^nd  at  night  he  lieft  awake  and  think 
Of  the  game  he  ought  to  pli-y. 

Driving,,  arnroaching.  holing  out. 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Eneh  mornlni;  .^ees  him  full  oi  beans. 

Kach  evening  hears  his  woes; 
And  the  thought  of  a  putt  he  missed  Is 
(  sure 

':     To  spoil  his  night's  repose. 
'      __i  1.1  Mio  Manchester  Guardian, 


-ERS,  AGAIN 
The  London  Times,  discussing  various 
modes  of  cookiti«  ojsters.  mentions  a  la 
Poulette.  a  la  Villerol,  a  la  Mornay  a 
la  Relne,  "1  hale  all  your  Frenchified 
fiissJ."  paid  an  honest  Biigltshman'  p.ira- 
pliraslng  an  ode  of  Horace. 

What  are  known  to  us  a,<s  ,  PIga  m 
Blanket.-!"  are  to  the  KaglisSf  "AngcJs 
on  Horseback."  ^ 
1      A  la  IMornay;  — "Oy.sters  first  poached, 
laid  in  shells,  which  i^ave  b«en  lightly 


iIornay'H   can'       Walter]  h 

,  ,,v,    '.'I'll     1  '        '  ''  "  '■ 

Waiier.  «)fi- 

A I    .1  oe  • 

.opposite  th'-  "  "  ' "  ^ 

hany  N  Y.,  a  venturesome  -stranger 
■  ■lid  '  "Mr.  Keelor,  will  you  tell  in-^  the 
diffeie.ice  between  a  Boston  Btew  and  a 
Ho-v  stew?"  To  wMcli  Joe,  moving  his 
hni.d  after  the  fatihion  of  a  turtle  an- ^ 
svveied:  "A  I'.rvston  slew,  son.  Is  one  in 
which  the  waiter  pul's  his  thumb."  ] 

THE   CAt  ,D1DATE 
As  I  ho  World  ,   .  1 

A  political  hai.ii.;r  on  a  Ford  tni^ck 
i:iv.>s  this  startling  information:  I'or 
council,  LKO  J.  CONWAY.  Boston's 
vou.igest  candidate,  fearless  exponent  of, 
■ro  .kfed  politics."  Guess  I'll  vote  for  the 
."a  A.'s  more  n^^turfe  and  God-fearing 
candidate.  JOSEPH  OUINAS.SO.  , 

O  DAYS  OF  BOYHOOD!  | 
Did  any  boy  In  New  England  ever  I 
burn  a  matdh  In  the  belief  that  when  the  ; 
flame  died  It  would  poini  in  the  direction 
nf  Ill's  best  girl's  house?  j 
And  if  a  boy  walked  with  his  girl  on  \ 
the  outside  of  the  walk  did  any  Jealous  , 
rlv,al  or  youns  stickler  fof  the  proprie- 
ties shout  "Cabbage"  and  laugh  a  harsh  ; 

'''"m  "  H^erldi?ier  Johnson  lnform<»  us  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  these  iticidenls 
j  In  a  boy's  life  BO  far  as  New  England 
'  Is  concerned,  j 
FOR    SAFETY,   OR    ATTACK?  PER- 
HAPS IT  WAS  A  MUSICAL  SAW 
(From   the   Three    Rlv.rj.    .Mich.,  Bally 
ro'Tiroerelon 
Come  to  the  Baptist  Church  Thanks- 
giving night  and  see  "Ben  Hur  llh.s- 
frated'  with  a  trio'  by  Mrs.  George  L  11 
at  the  piano,  Mi^s  Adab-^th  Lull  wilb 
?he  violin,  and  Rev.  Buell  with  the  saw. 

As  the  World  Wags:— I  see'  that  Mine. 

succeeded  Miss  Garden  as  the  head  of 
the  Chicago  opera,  to  Mussolini  saJd 
"Man  is  always  the  best  boss."    To  this 
Mr    Galli-Curcl  probably  said  "Amen, 
but  he  had  slipped  round  the  comer  and 
Raid  it  Diaaiissimo. 

*  ABIJAH  P.  STONE. 


I  What  ha-8  happetied  since  yesteryear? 
!  Then  the  flowerd  nodded  wisely, 
['Conceding  me,  I  knew  their  fairy  lore; 
\  My  Wonder  RoadI  now  seems  a  narrow 
1  path,  .4 

I  A  loathesome  funnel,  sucking  me  toward 
oblivion. 

I  I  dare  not  glance  backward  ;  , 
Love  has  gone  and  taken  courage. 
Bewildered,— I  stand  alone. 

I  (Except  for  a  few  hall  room  boys ; 
!  The  last  thing  they  care  for. 
1  Is  my  poetic  trend.)  •  B.  B, 

SHE    MUST   LIVE   NEAR  A 
CEMETERY 

!  (Headlines  In  a  local  Joui  nan 

:|  "WOMAN  CLOSE 
'I  TO  100  DEAD", 

iGOUNOD'S'FAUSr 

opera  Compatiy,  ^^^^ 

Faust  Nikolai  Karlash 

Mephlstop'helas  ■viadlmir  Ba.deev 

Valentin   •   Sergei  Anfimov 

Wagner   Marie  Mashir 

Marguerite  Emma  Mirovjtch 

Barbara  Liisseva 


"Ths  Ten  Commandments  will  b«  the 
basis  of  a  dramatic  motion  picture  to  be 
made  next  year  by  Cecil  B.  de  Mllle." 

Already  we  hear  th«  censors  sharpen- 
ing their  axes. 

In  New  York  they  are  still  much  ex- 
ercised over  the  question  whether  Ham- 
let was  mad.  We  now  quote  from  the 
.Morning  Telegraph  of  that  city: 

.Mr.  John  (3arrymore.  strolling  aim- 
lessly through  the  Plaza  yesterday  after- 
noon, was  encountered  by  an  old  friend 

"Why,    Jack!"    exclaimed    the  old 
friend,     'afa  been  such  a  long  time 
5lnce  I've  seen  you!    How  are  you,  any 
way?" 

Mr,  Barrymore  announced  that  he  wa? 
perfectly  splendid,  or  something  to  the 
same  effect. 

"But  look  herel  Aren't  you  opening 
!n  'Hamlet'  tonight?    What  about  It?" 

"Wsll."  he  remarked  in  a  non-com- 
pilttal  tone,  "It's  a  good  part," 

After  all,  there  are  no  press  agents 

like  the  old  ones.  On  our  desk  Is  the 
circular  of  3paulding's  Bell  Ringers 
(187S-'79).  Some  of  us  remember 
Georgie  Dean-Sp;iuldlng.  described  by 
the  writer  of  the  circular.  "Queen  of 
the  Cornet  and  Empress  of  the  Harp." 
She  was  born,  we  learn,  for  the  fatter 
and  magic  Instrument. 

"Swept  by  her  skilled  fingers,  the 
HARP  sends  forth  the  most  ENCHANT- 
ING and  EMOTIO.N'AL  HARMO.N'IES 
touching  every  heart  and  causing  it  to 
thrcb  In  sympathetic  unison  with  Its 
.qoiJL- STIRRING  INFLUENCE,  which 
receives  additional  Inspiration  bv  her 
exquisite  vocalism  aa  a  SOPRANO 
SONGSTRESS.  Standing  before  her 
audience  with  alt  the  majesty  of  a  con- 
queror, this  GENIUS-GIFTED  ARTIST 
sends  forth  such  HEAVENLY  STRAINS 
as  never  fell  before  on  MORTAL  EAR — 
the  very  air  is  filled  with  RICHEST 
MELODY  as.  In  all  the  pride  and  ghjry 
of  womanhood  she  produces  such  ex- 
hlllaratlng  harmony  from  this  FAVOR- 
ITE INSTRUMENT  of  which  she  stands 
confessedly  THE  UNDISPUTED  MIS- 
TRESS." 


sauce  pourefl  ov 


sprlnjtlo^l  with 


Mashir 

 lerite  i.'„;„.  Mi 

Slebel 

''Thts 'company' Vs  .more  fortunate  .- 
the    performance    of   Russian   'operas  : 
th^in  in  those  by  composers  like  HaJevy  , 
'^  r^nnod    "Faust"  is  first  of  aff  ly- 
flfal  andfhe  music  demands  most  ac- 

^■°?hfrf  werTumes  when  members  of 
thi  cist  failed  to  produce  the  effects 
^^tlred  and  the  entire  performance  cw- 
ltn[v  lacked  the  spontaneity  that  has 
Ihailcterized    other    performances  by 

Tun^nSent 'a^ting^Tti/satisfactory 

^^.re\mo\\  part  go'i.    Mr.  Dneprov  1 

L=  Fa.ust  and  Miss  Mashir  as  MarjuM- 

fe^efe'  b^th'Sleasing  although  utmec- 
essarily-  stilted  at  times_  The  othe 
parts  were  well  east  and  Miss  Miro 
vitch  made  a  charming  boy. 

The  settings  were  not  so  good  as 
couW  have  been  desired;  the  garden 
scene  in  particular  was  taudry  and  the 
effect  of  paper  roses  plnned  on  a  lilac 
bush  obviously  in  full  bloom  was  dis- 
™?^"l.r'^af4rnoon.  "The  Snow 
^taid^'  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  wil>  be 
:  iven  knrf  in  the  evening.  "The  De- 
mon," by  Rubinstein. 


Oeorgle  Spaulding  was  more  than  that; 

she  was  a  "Musical  Proteus";  a  bell 
ringer  without  a  rival,  a  marvellous  per- 
former on  the  musical  glasses,  the  steel 
bars  "and  ujjon  that  unique  and  melodi- 
ous novelty,  the  zylophone,  a  simple  but 
Ingenious  fabric  of  wood  and  straw." 

There  was  attached  to  her  an  "atix» 
lllary";  "the  personal  beauty  of  this 
artist." 

We  regret  to  say  this  beauty  !s  not 
revealed  by  her  portrait  on  the  first  page 
of  the  circular,  but  there  Is  a  log  chaia. 
about  her  presumably  Illy-whlte  neck 
and  to  the  chain  Is  attached  a  locket  In 
the  .>?hape  of  a  massive  padlock.  Mr. 
Spaulding.  whose  portrait  Is  beside  hers, 
undoubtedly  kept  the  key.  His  mous- 
tache was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
modern  world.  Oulda's  life  guardsmen 
would  have  burst  in  envy  at  the  slghL 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Fred  D.  White, 
who  was  ranked  "among  the  most  gifted 
violinists  and  composers  of  the  age." 
He  was  especially  famous  for  his  per- 
formance of  "  'Chef  d  oeuvre'  by  Paga- 
nlnl"  a  composition  that  Is  apnarently 
unknown  to  our  humbler  violinists  of 
today. 

/"In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  which  seeks  to  combine  refined 
amusement  with  economy,  the  price  of 
admission  to  this  matchless  entertain- 
ment has  been  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all." 

Think  of  It:  besides  Georgrle  and  Will- 
iam P.  Spaulding.  there  was  Little  Kit- 
tle, who,  performing  on  36  glass  gob- 
'ets.  "i^resented  the  most  thrilling  and 
Impressive  musical  exhibition  the  world 
ever  witnessed";  Fannie  Peak  Delano, 
serio-comic  vocalist  (with  a  voice  of 
"great  volume"),  alto  horn  and  bell 
player:  Jeppe.  the  "Parlor  Comique," 
hi"-eor(st.  comedian,  ventriloquist,  facial 
delineator,  and  character  vocalist; 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Beasley,  "those 
laughing  sons  of  Momus  engaged  at  an 
enormous  salary"  who  manipulated  12 

different  Instruments  at  the  8am.e  time; 
a  Cornet  Band,  with  the  "lady  artists" 
using  gold  and  silver  horns  "made  ex- 
pressly for  their  use  at  great  cost":  not 
to  mention  the  Swiss  Bell  Ringers  with 
their  189  silver  bells— count  them— im- 
ported from  Switzerland.  And  all  tcr 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  25  cents; 
children,  16  cents;  reserved  seats,  85.  ' 

We  remember  this  mammoth  aggre- 
gation visiting  our  little  village.  The 
Bohemian  Glass  Blowers  also  were  in 
the  Town  Hall  that  season.  So  were 
Negro  Minstrels  from  Boston,  who 
would  march  with  a  band  from  the 
roilwajr  depot — we  did  not  say  "sta- 
tion" In  those  days — up  Main  street  to 
the  hall.  We  see  them  now  with  their 
wash-leather  faces,  as  they  talked  and 
laughed  on  the  sidewalk,  no  doubt  com-  ' 
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meriting  on  the  gaping  Reubens  Impa- 
tient for  the  show. 


The  Amateurs  wli:  play  "The  Harle- 
quinade," by  Dion  Calthrop  and  Gran- 
kMllo  Barker,  and  Milne's  "The  Truth 
.\bout  Blayds"  tonight  and  tomorrow 
night  In  Whitney  hall.  Brookllne. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  Hollls 
Street  Theatre  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club  will  perform  Andreyev's  "Life  of 
Man." 


Henry  W.  Nevlson,  writing  to  The 

Nation  and  The  Athenaeum  from 
Vienna,  "sat  In  the  private  box  of  the 
Hapsburgs  to  witness  a  superb  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  Don  Juan'  .  .  . 
perhaps  on  the  very  site  where  It  was 
Orst  performed." 

Mozart's  "Don  Olovannl"  was  first 
oerformed  at  Prague,  gentle  sir. 


The  Cercle  Prancalse  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity will  perform  Crolsset's  "Le 
Coeur  Dispose"  In  Jordan  Hall  next 
Saturday  evening  and  next  Monday  af- 
ternoon. 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  after  her  first 
performances  of  Paula  Tanqueray  was 
asked  all  sorts  of  queer  quesDons  by 
persons  who  thought  that  because  she 
played  the  part  she  must  have  the  same 
character  as  her  heroine. 

"I  remember  a  beautiful  woman  lean- 
ing excitedly  across  the  dinner  table  on 
overhearing  a  remark  of  mine  and  ex- 
claiming: 'Have  you  a  mother?  How 
Interesting!'  " 

When  Mme.  Calve  first  appeared  In 
Boston  as  Carmen  we  heard  a  woman 
behind  us  say:  "Tes,  she  Is  a  good 
actress,  but  I  hope  no  one  here  will 
entertain  such  an  abandoned  creature." 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  contains  an  interesting 
work  by  Arnold  Bax,  "November 
Woods,"  which  will  be  heard  here  for 
the  first  time.  Two  of  his  symphonic 
poems  have  been  played  here.  They 
pleased  greatly.  Mr.  Chadwlck's  "An- 
niversary" overture  will  be  performed 
here  for  the  first  time;  also  a  charming 
suite' arranged  by  MottI  from  okl  Liully'.= 
ballets.  The  symphony  will  be  Slbellus'fl 
fifth. 


Next  week  the  Symphony  program 
will  Include  the  overture  to  Spontinl's 
once  famous  opera,  "The  Vestal";  a 
suite  from  Stravinsky's  ballet  "Pul- 
clnella"  (first  time  In  America);  a  vio- 
lin concerto  by  Dohnaynl  played  by 
A'.bert  Spalding,  and  the  prelude  and 
love  death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 


The  Harvard  Glee  Club  will  give  Its 
first  concert  of  the  season  tonight  in 
Symphony  Hall  aided  and  abetted  by 
Mme.  Liouise  Homer.  Tchaikovsky's  "Ma- 
zeppa,"  with  a  blood-thirsty  l.bretto. 
will  be  performed  tonight  by  the  Rus- 
sian company  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  the  first  time  in  the  city. 


Angel  of  Light.  TSiss  PasvolskajaT  Mr.' 
Fuerst  conducted  and  again  the  choral' 
performance.^  were  a  very  impressive 
element  of  the  presentation. 

riAZEPPA'i 


According  to  Robert  Browning,  the 
tune  of  a  railway  train  varies  with  Vac 
passengers  rather  than  with  the  line  on 
which  he  Is  traveling.  In  "Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day"  Browning  writes: 
A  tune  wan  bom  In  my  head  last  week. 
Out  of  the  thump-thump  and  shrlek- 
Bhrlek 

Of  the  train  aa  I  came  by  tt,  up  from 
Manchester; 
And   when,    next   week.    I   take   It  back 
again.  .      .  . 

My  head  will  sing  to  th»  .»nglne'»  clack 
asaln,  .  ...... 

While    It    only    makes    my    neighbor  s 
haunches  stir. 

RUSSIAN  OPERAS 

Tho    Russian    grand   opera  con^any 
sand  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  -^"^^^ 
en"  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
cS)era  House,   avid   last   evening  gave 
Bubinstein-s  "Demon." 

The    interpretation    of      The  -now 
Maiden"    emphasized   the   beauty  and 
ipoetr^  of  the  opera  and  its  derivauon 
trom  Russian  folk-lore.    The  = 'o™ 
alone,  sung  by  happy  P^°1>!%'^''^P 
I  the  virgin  forest  in  the  spring,  would 
;  suffice  for  an  afternoon 
i    Mr.  Fuerst  again  conducted  """"^f" 
thority,    animation  and 
KazansUaia   was  the  lively  but  cold 
hearted  Snow  -Maiden,  Miss  Osipova  an 
e-xcMlent  ^.oupava.  Miss  f^^^^^^^M 
I.el    Jliss  Pasvolskaja  as  Fairy  Spring. 
Mr."  Daniioff  for  a  poeiic  and  under- 
standing interpreter  of  tlie  I^'"^.^^ ' 
.sir.  Mr.  Gorlcnko's  manly  and  fervent 
Mi.iguir;    the    fooling,    as    Bobyl  and 
BobyU^lca.    of    Mr.    Kosloft    and  Miss 
T.oseva.  and  other  competent  artists  in 
maHer    roles.     The    music    was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  and  after  each  act 
mere  were  curtain  calls. 

"The  D^mon,"  with  spots  of  great- 
beautv  is  like  many  of  Rubinsteins 
Compositions,  a  mixture  of  styles.  Mr. 
L^a^telecf.  who  took  the  tiUe  role 
—  a  voice  of  superb  sonority  and 
ding  of  the  traditions  of  the 
mara  wa.s  Marie  Mashir; 
Scdal,  .  Ivan    Dneproff;  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE  | 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSED— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Mazeppa,"  an 
opera  In  three  acts  and  six  scenes, 
muslo  by  Tchaikovsky.  Mr.  Fivleski  | 
conducted. 

Mazeppa   Vindlmir  Rodeev 

Kochubey   Nikolai  Karlash 

Lubow   VaIJa  Valentlowa 

Maria   Nina  Gu6sleva 

Andrei   Vladimir  Danllov 

Iskar   Sergei  Anflmov 

During  the  first  act  we  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  Mazeppa  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  .sang  so  violently,  that  the 
old  man  with  respectable  whiskers  was 
the  unhappy  father  of  Maria,  and  we 
wondered  why  he  fired  a  pistol  in  the 
air,  thus  attracting  spearmen,  and  at 
the  end  ran  away  with  the  girl.  'We 
did  not  think  It  possible  that  she  could 
be  passionately  In  love  with  one  old 
enougli  to  be  her  father,  or  even  her 
grandfather,  when  young  Andrei  was  a 
wooer.  The  libretto  in  the  intermis- 
sion showed  us  our  error  by  stating 
that  Maria  had  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  the  Hetman.  who  from  his 
looks  must  have  passed  even  apathetic 
middle  ag-e;  that  she  herself  could  not 
account  for  her  Infatuation.  Ah,  how 
changed  from  the  gallant  Mazeppa,  who 
had  been  bound  to  the  back  of  a  fiery, 
untamed  steed,  a  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine 
breed!  , 

In  his  old    age    he    was  singularly 
treacherous  and  cruel,  as  Is  shown  In 
the    opera    by    his    falsely  accusing 
Maria's  father,  putting  him  In  a  dun- 
geon, and  then  executing  him,  and  not 
merely  on  account  of  his  singing.  He 
treated  Maria  badly  in  the  end,  so  that 
she  went  mad.    Incidentally,  he  killed 
Andrei,  the  best  singer,  of  the  lot  last 
nlgHt,  and  then  went  gaily  off  the  stage 
'  well  pleased  with  his  adventures, 
j  I    It  Is  a  sombre  story,  not  relieved  by 
the  sight  of  a  yotjng  woman  enamored 
!  I  of  an  old  man. 

\  \  'With  all  due  allowance  made  for  a 
I  vocally  inferior  performance,  Tchai- 
kovsky's music  disappointed  greatly.  It 
£  Is  hard  to  realize  that  this  was  the  man 
who  wrote  the  delightful  music  for 
"Christmas  Eve";  as  "Les  Caprices 
d'Oxane"  was  entitled  here;  "Eugen 
Onegln"  or  even  "Pique  Dame."  Only 
here  and  there  in  "Mazeppa"  are  hints 
of  the  greater  Tchaikovsky,  as  In  the 
fresh  and  charming  chorus  of  women 
at  the  beginning, ,  the  female  chorus  in  | 
the  .second  scene,  in  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, now  and  then.  A  Rus- 
sian critic  has  praised  the  "psycholog- 
ical analysis"  In  the  dungeon  scene,  but 
one  does  not  go  to  the  opera  to  study 
psychology.  The  long  scene  between 
Mazeppa  and  Maria  In  the  second  act, 
both  In  their  best  clothes,  and  between 
Maria  and  her  mother,  where  there  Is 
an  opportunity  for  Intensely  dramatic 
music.  Is  conventional,  long-winded,  in- 
effective. 

No  one  that  heard  this  company  last 
night  should  Judge  the  visiting  Rus- 
sians by  that  performance.  It  was 
dramatically  earnest;  all  the  principals 
and  the  chorus  were  refreshingly  hon- 
est; but  the  singing  of  the  principals 
was,  as  a  rule,  very  poor.  False  In- 
tonation was  the  rule.  Seldom  Is  such 
cacophony  heard  In  opera  as  last  night 
at  the  end  of  the  scene  in  Koohubey's 
house,  when  they  were  all  shouting  in 
more  than  the  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate. 
Mr.  Danllov  in  the  first  act  was  better 
than  his  co-mates. 

Nor  did  the  orche.stra  always  show 
the  confidence  that  has  distinguished  it 
In  preceding  performances.  Solo  meas- 
ures for  violoncello  were  finely  played. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Halevy's 
"Jewess."  Saturday  afternoon,  "Eugen 
Onegln;"  Saturday  night,  "A  Night  of 
Love,"  operetta  by  Valentinov. 


era  was  Robert  Frana — and'ho  .^-l  spent 
three  years  In  Italy  with  th«  famous 
Lampertl.  bo  when  he  returried  to  this 
country,  after  conoert  toum  In  Europe,  j 
he  was  thoroughly  equliiped  es  singer,  I 
composer,  teacher,  conductor. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine,  yes.  fastidious 
taste.    Perfection  was  his  aim.    He  'wae 
liberally  educated.  Interested!  In  many 
things,  but  his  passion  vre.s  muslo.  When 
I  he  last  visited  Boston— a  few  seasons 
'  ago— he  was  stlU  the  delightful  com- 
I  panlon  of  former  years,  still  musically 
I  alert,  busied  with  a  history  of  singing, 
which,  we  understand,  waa  completed 
shortly  before  his  death.    In  the  history 
of  muslo  In  this  city  he  holds  a  high  and 
honorable  place. 

FELL  THREE  STOREYS 

(From  the  Montreal  Stm) 
TORONTO,  Deo.  11— (Canadian  Press) 
—Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prescott,  a  colored 
woman,  fell  backwards  last  night  from  a 
third-storey  window,  33  feet  above  the 
concrete  sidewalk,  crashing  down  head- 
first upon  It.  Sne  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  suffering  from  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  cut  nose  and  minor  lacer- 
ations of  the  legs. 

But  you  ought  to  see  the  sidewalk! 
Montreal  ALBERT  FRESCa 

EUPHEMISTICALLY,  AS  IT  WERE 
(Snbnrban  N*w»  Item) 
I    Ikey    Cohen  drove      his    new  Ford 
'  through  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians' 
parade  yesterday.    He  wotild  have  been 
89  on  April  17  th  next. 

As  the  'World  "Wagsi 

The  other  night  the  wireless  man 
had  it: 

"To  Be  Broadcasted  from  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  8:30  P.  M.    Amy  Liowell. 

p06t6SS  " 

This  ought  to  have  been  In  your  col- 
umn, with  the  heading: 

Wireless  Trapeze. 
Boston.  R-  W.  H. 


AND  SHE  HAD  A  CRACKING  GOOD 
TIIVIE 

(Prom  the  Kboi  Messenger,  Hoekland,  Me.) 

Miss  Marjorle  Williams  of  Cushlng  was 
the  guest  of  Miss  Hazel  Nutt,  Thanks- 
giving day. 

COLORED  CURRENCY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.A  promising  suggestion  comes  from 
Ohio  to  have  each  denomination  of  our 
paper  money  carry  Its  ovra  destlnctive 
color.  This  in  line  with  modem  busi- 
ness practices,  such  as  having  a  differ- 
ent color  on  restaurant  checks  for  e^ch 
day.  This  practice  has  fought  its  way 
against  an  early  error  by  a  great  paper 
company  which  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  distributing  elaborate  books  with 
examples  which  apparently  were  se- 
lected, without  revision,  by  a  man  color 
blind;  the  result  was  so  absurd  that  It 
put  handicaps  on  a  plan  of  merit. 

Probably  the  original  scheme  of  hav- 
ing all  our  paper  money  "the  long 
green"  arose  to  contrast  the  national 
money  with  that  of  the  state  banks 
whose  "red  dog"  and  "blue  pup"  (so 
called  from  pictures  thereon)  had  then 
recently  fallen  into  disrepute.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  one  deviation.  In 
the  yellow  of  gold  certificates,  which 
most  of  us  see  but  too  rarely.  If  this 
new  plan  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
lend  new  and  stronger  meaning  to  the 
invitation:  "Let's  see  the  color  of  your 
money ! ' '  CHAKLBS-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston. 


I  George  Laurie  Osgood,  whose  death  Is 
reported,  was  known  here  by  the 
younger  generation  as  a  composer  of 
choruses,  part  songs  and  songs,  but  to 
the  older  lovers  of  muslo  he  was  the 
accomplished  conductor  of  the  Boylston 
Club  In  years  when  choral  singing  ■was 
more  appreciated  than  it  la  today,  when 
hearers  were  more  critical.  Harvard 
graduates  of  his  time  remember  grate- 
fuUy  his  activities  aa  a  musician  at 
the  university. 

We  first  knew  him  as  a  singer  Jotir- 
nej-lng  from  city  to  city  with  Theodore  . 
Thomas  and  his  orchestra,  acquainting  • 
audiences  with  the  songs  of  German 
composers,  singing  them  most  musical- 
ly. He  had  studied  singing  and  com- 
posltlnn  Germany — among  his  teach- 


I  HATE  THIS  PLACE 

I  hate  this  place;  I  hate 
the   way  the   telephone   girl's  skirt 
swirls 

when  she  turns  a  comer  .  .  . 
the  way  the  book-keeper  chews  his 
cheek 

and  taps  on  his  desk  with  a  chewed 
pencil  .  .  . 

the  way  the  usher  combs  his  hair 

and  the  typist  drops  her  g's  .   .  . 

the  dictionary   and   the  adding  ma- 
chine .  .  . 

the  crooked  tables  they  stand  on  .  .  . 

my  leaky  Inkwell  and  the  things  1 
write  about  ... 

everything  ...  I  hate  .  .  . 
I  wonder  how  far  $27.35  would  take  me 

on  a  train?         HOPE  DEFERRED. 


DID  THE  SHEIK  WEAR  'EM 
As  the  World  Wags: 

This  very  morning  I  have  once  more 
drawn  on  newly  pressed  trousers.  The 
straight  edge  was  perfect,  fore  and  aft. 
But  alas!  my  shoes  remained  to  be  tied, 
and  I  deliberated  on  that  problem,  for,  I 
fear,  I  am  of  an  imbendlng  make-up. 

A  sort  of  descending  goosestep  brought 
me  to  the  first  fioor  holding  the  line 
without  a  bulge,  but  my  shoes  were  still 
to  be  tied— I  tie  my  own — and  when  and; 
where  to  bend  the  knee  Is,  you  will 
agree,  a  world  problem. 

One  has  recourse  to  the  raising  of 
each  trouser  leg  about  eight  inches,  but 
Rfter  all,  esthetlcally  considerprl.  a  bulge 
over  'he  shin  bone  Is  worse  than  a  bulge 


at  the  r  ;.  o.  i:  urtherraore,  this  change 
of  line  docis  not  ease  the  matter  of  the 
waistline,  a  mere  physical  consideration, 
I  confess. 

Continued  experiment  leads  me  to  of- 
fer this  solution:  I  select  a  table  with  a 
rectangular  top.  I  clear  off  the  ash 
trays,  best  sellers,  ?2-membershlp-let- 
ters,  and  I  put  away  the  book  called 
"A  Thousand  and  One  Points  on  Pro- 
hibiting Bootleggers,"  also  Prof.  Aggie's 
volume,  "Racial  SpInsterhDod  and  Metic- 
ulous Morality."  I  now  raise  a  leg  and 
lay  it  diagonally  across  one  corner  of 
the  table.  I  tie  my  shoe. 

This  Is  the  straight  and  narrow  way  in 
an  age  of  creased  trousers,  and  I  have 
fought  It  out  on  this  line  all  summer. 
Of  course,  most  of  the  virile  men  In 
history  and  fiction  wore  no  trousers,  but 
even  for  the  sake  of  Appearances  In  vir- 
ility I  dare  say  we  may  not  leave  them 
off.  Well.  I  have  hopes  for  the  return 
of  knee  breeches,  for  Narclsse  does  not 
approve  of  my  knickers. 
They  are  baggy  at  the  knees. 
Boston.  JOHN  QUILL. 


WESTERN  HEROES 
G.  W.  writes  to  us  that  a  detailed  ac-  i 
count  of  Murreli,  the  outlaw,  and  of  Big 
and  Little  Harpe.  Is  to  be  found  in  "The  , 
Story  of  the  Outlaw,"  by  Emerson 
Hough  (Outing  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y  , 
1907).  But  has  any  one  a  copy  of  the 
lives  of  these  prominent  Vestern  citi- 
zens that  were  hawked  on  the  Missis- 
sippi steamboat  on  which  Herman  Mel- 
ville's Confidence  Man  embarked?  Has 
Mr.  P.  K.  Foley  ever  run  across  these 
pamphlets,  yellow-covers,  or  in  whatever 
form  they  were  published?  j 

HARVARD  GLEE 


Last  night   in    Symphony  hall  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Archibald  T. 
Davison,  conductor,  gave  the  first  of  Its 
three  concerts  this  season  In  Boston. 
Mme  Louise  Homer,  contralto,  assisted. 
The  Glee  club  sang  the  Oruclfixus  from 
Bach's  Mass,  "We  Praise  Thee"  by  the 
Russian    Schoedov.    "Tenebrae  factae 
sunt"  by  Palestrina,  with  Mme.  Homer, 
Brahms's  Rhapsody,  three  Russian  folk 
songs.  "Song  of  the  Lifeboat  Men'  (solo 
by  !ames  B.  Mitchell).  "Fireflies''  and 
-At  Father's  Door,"  a  song  by  Thoraas 
Money,  "Drake's  Drum"  by  Colerldge-j 
T^y  or  Sullivan's  "Echo",  "Noon  Quiet 
Tn  thi  Alps"  by  the  Italian  Bossl.  andl 
the    "HalieKiJah"    chorus    from  Bee 
thoven's    "Mount    °'    0»^"'  , 
Homer,    as   well   as    the    solo  In  the 
Srn's  Rhapsody,    sang   ^  ^agment; 
from  Perl's    "Orfeo."    the    Gluck  air 
•™i  cho  pool  sereno."  Haydn's''  Mer- 
maid   Song",    Strauss's    "Mlt  delnen 
Wauen  AuleA."  Wolf's  "Blfenlied,"  Uvo 
Brahms  siigs  "Bel  dir  slnd  melne  Ge- 
daS'  ^1  -O  Uebllche  Wangen  '  two 
songs  by  Sidney  Homer,  Ho^^ 
Rov"  and  "From  the  Brake  the  Nipht- 
fngale^"Vo  Italian   songs.  Resplghi'i 
-noggia"  and  "Tramontarono  la  luna  « 
lirPlajadl"  by  Benvenuti,  and  flnallj 
!  Iwo   songs  b/  the   English  compo.ser 
Warlock,  "That  Ever  I  Saw"  and  "Ded-  , 
icatlon."    Eleanor  Schelb  played  Mme. 
Homer's  accompaniments;  for  the  Glee 
club  S.  W.  Woodworar  wasthe  acoom- 
paiilst,  W.  T.  Ames  the  Assistant  ac- 
companist and  p.  T.  Leonard  the  organ- 
ist. 

Dr.    Davison    should    feel  himself 

blessed  when  he  co^mpares  his  lot  wltn 
that  of  those  remarkable  but  unfortu- 
nate conductors  of  the  Russian  opera 
who,  poor  souls,  struggle  night  after 
night— and,  mind,  mighty  successfully 
too— ^Ith  inadequate  forces  to  make 
things  go  as  they  should.  Sympathy  one 
feels  for  them  every  minute  for  the 
torments  they  must  undergo,  when,  say, 
they  call  on  the  orchestra  for  a  blaze 
of  sound — and  get  instead  something 
like  the  flicker  of  a  match. 

With  Dr.  Davison  at  the  head  of  his 
Glee  Club  one  feels  no  call  for  sym- 
pathy. Beyond  any  conductor,  orches- 
tral, choral  or  operatic,  who  has  recent-, 
ly  led  a  performance  in  Boston,  Dr. 
tDavison  has  the  air  of  getting  from 
his  forces  what  he  wants.  He  has 
taught  his  choir  an  attack  of  excep- 
tional neatness,  a  finish  equally  good, 
time  of  the  strlptest  accuracy,  distinct 
enunciation,  the  correct  turning  of  a 
ghrase,  pure  Intonation,  and,  an 
achievement  since  last  year,  a  smooth 
Idgato — a  goodly  schedule,  truly,  of  ex- 
cellences. Blessed,  though,  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  word  to  apply  to  Dr.  Davison 
for  the  competence  of  the  choir  at  his 
disposal,  since  this  competence  is  not  so 
entirely  the  result  of  his  own  rare  skill. 
Let  praise  then  fall  where  It  Is  Justly 
due.  Dr.  Davison  is  manifestly  of  a 
power  to  make  his  chorus  sing  not 
very  differently  from  the  way  he  would 
have  It  sing. 

Mme.  Homer,  who  received  very 
warm  applause.  Is  to  be  thanked  for 
placing  Brahms,  Strauss  and  Wolf 
once  more  on  her  program.  The  grace- 
fully picturesque  and  atmospheric  song 
of  Resplghi.  nevertheless,  overshadowed 
the  rather  mediocre  songs  of  the  greater 
masters  Mme.  Homer  chose  to  sing. 

The   audience   was  very   large,  the 


Mcond  Club  conc.^rl  i 

Feb.  IG^lth  Quloma-r  Nova,  s  a^8>«U>'B■  j 

8TH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Th*  e'ihth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Bjth-  »iony  Orchestra,  Mf.  Monteux.  con- 
t'uctor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
t»  fo'lows:  Sibelius.  Symphony  No.  6J 
Lully-Mottl.  Btillet  suite:  B:ix.  ••Noyem- 
b«r  Woods"  (first  time  in  Boston): 
Chadwlck.  Anniversary  Overture  (flrat 
time  In  Boston). 

Walter  Savage  Landor  represented 
himself  a?  saylns  to  Archdeacon  Han 
with  reference  to  his  five  volumes  ». 
"Imaffln&ry  Conversations" : 
diM  lats.  ^u;  tne  dining  room  wlU  bt 
««;i  llirhi'd.  the  guests  few  and  s«;ec». 
A  prouc'  saying,  but  not  a  concetttd  or  a 
fOi,V.Sii  one. 

■Would  the  Sibelius  of  Ihe  later  sym- 
phonl.  x  answer  any  objector  In  the  "same 
so<r".'  It  Is  doubtful  whether  tor  some 
veers' to  come  this  Ofth  symphony  will 
please  the  many,  for  It  lacks  sensuous- 
jiess  It  Is  without  an  obviotis  :m(l  In- 
cisive appeal;  nor  has  lt/«f >''>• 
beauty  In  music  Is  understood  by  the 
crowd;  nor  has  It  thunder-and-l.ghtning 
climaxes  with  all  the  percussion  instru- 
menu  working  overtime  and  the  organ 
called  In  to  swell  the  din  In  the  apothe- 
osis It  IS  a  strange  but  not  a  bafflmg 
work  Those  who  yearn  for  "explana- 
t^,„"  of  music  might  find  the  firs, 
movement  a  seascape,  with  only  scream- 
ing rulls  to  relieve  the  lone  Iness  OM 
0«ian'i  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 

s'bellus  wrote  this  symphony  for 
himself,  and  possibly,  as  Mo^-art  said 
of  one  of  his  works,  for  a  few  friends. 
Whether  he  had  any  P^Tf 
In  nis  mind  is  Immaterial.  A  man  of 
virile  nature  and  of  strong  e'""*'*'"'' 
h»  expressed  them  in  tones,  In  his 
otn  way.,  without  thought  of  any 
^ool  or  chapel,  ancient  or  modern^ 
No  one  can  say,  this  composer  or  that 
composer  Influenced  him.  Wild  and 
sombre  as  are  some  of  the  P-^^^ 
U  no  taint  of  pessimism.  Sibelius  is 
not  Hfrtld  to  be  alone  with  savage 
nature  and  as  there  is  beauty  in  the 
Ia'ps  n  spite  of  certain  18th  century 
'ffish  travellers,  in  the  desert  or  ir> 
Thomas  Hardy's  Egdon  Heath,  so 
uTere  is  beauty  in  this  syrnphony,  nor 
Is  It  alwnys  subtle  and  hidden. 

This  man  of  the  .N'orth  knows  the 
exciting  effect  of  oriental  repetition  In 
phrase  and  rhythm.  .J"" 
Repetitions  he  rears  ^rnposins  musica. 
itructures.  The  symphony  not 
►  ways  the  "spasms  of  the  sky  and 
The  shatter  ef  the  sea";  t^'e'"^ 
measures  to  which  ^^Z'!T t^TofX 
R'hirl  rays  of  the  sun  break  thro  i=.n 
me  clouds.     We  prefer  Sibelius  wr.en 

^'^Bu^^wlil  r^g^eat  public  ever  love 
-to  cope  htm  in  these-  sullen  fits? 

Arnold  Bax  is  one  of  the  tew  English 
co^^posers  who  is  enriched  "ith  the  gift 
T^rma^ination.  His  November  is  a 
^onth  of  storm  and  ^t"-^^^-  f  ^,  ^ 

November  of  Thomas   Hood,   but  the 
November  of  Clare's  Shepherd: 

"At    length    it   comes   among  the 

forest  oaks, 
With    sobbing   ebbaj    and  uproar 
gathering  high-  ;  • 
-  ,    »    *  • 
While  clouds  above  him  In  wild  fury 
boil,  '  ^    V.  t 

And  winds  drive  heavily  the  beat- 
rain." 

Did  not  some  Frenchman  say  that 
In  November  respectable  Englishmen 
went  out  and  hanged  themselves  Pic- 
turing the  fury  of  the  elements,  Bax 
also  expresses  the  reaction  on  ">orta.l 
man,  the  n^nth  of  a  dying  yeaf  with- 
out the  shinSig  ray  of  Bethlehem  s  star 
A  symp^onic  poem  to  be  heard  agam 
In  spite  of  a  seeming  prolixity. 

As  Mr.  Monteux  was  the  full  ana 
sympathetic  Interpreter  of  Sibelius  and 
Bax  in  their  moods  and  emotions,  so 
he  caught  the  spirit  of  Lully's  17th  cen- 
tury dances.  (How  eloquently  the  or- 
chestra aided  their  leader  throughout 
the  concert!)  Mottl  arranged  this  old/ 
music  reverently,  sparing  any  Incongru- 
ous touch,  refraining  from  "moderniza- 
tion The  beautiful  Nocturne  and  the 
Prelude  to  the  last  movement  reminded 
one  of  Handel,  although  there  was 
French  grace  rather  than  Italian  melody 
and  German-English  'dignity.  The 
'ftances.  especially  those  in  which  the 
wood  wind  Instruments,  exquisitely 
played,  were  prominent,  brought  before 
one  the  noble  dames  who  honored  Lully 
In  his  ballets  at  Fontainebleau  while 
Jjouls,  the  Grand  Monarque,  looked  on 
•ncouraglngly  or  took  a  royal  part. 

Mr  Chadwick's  overture  seemed  to  us 
It   personal    document,    possibly  auto-, 
biographical.    The  music  is  for  the  most-.* 
liftrt  fresh  and  sponUneous.    It  shows.. 
.Ere    construction,    but    Is    not  too 

IWademic.  Its  seriousness  is  not  op- 
vressive:  its  gayety  Is  not  forced.  Per- 


•  joyiiN  iiieaHii:  .niu.s  ai  Ici  m.  r 
•  iii  I  haractorlstio  ucrka  of  his.  i 

T  iie  concert  will  be  ropeatcd  ConlKht. 
Tile  program  of  next  week's  concerts  Is 
»s  r  .Hows:  -Spontlnl,  Overture  to  "The 
Vi  still  "  (drst  time  at  these  concerts); 
Htr.ivlnsky,  Suite  No.  1  from  the  ballet, 
"Pulclnella"  (after  Pergolesi;  first  time 
In  America);  Dohnanyi.  violin  concerto 
(first  time  In  Boston);  Warner.  I're- 
lude  and  Love  Death  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  Albert  Spalding  will  be  the  solo 
Irlolinlst. 


NEWMAN  SHOWS 

To  the  regret  of  many,  Mr.  Newman 
brings  to  an  end  this  week  his  series 
of  entertaining  and  Instructive  Travel- 
talk.s  about  Africa,  from  Cape  Town  to 
Cairo.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  this  series  are  certainly  better 
acqua.lnted  with  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  great  natural  wealth.  Its  mag- 
nificent scenery,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  various  degrees  of  intelligence,  their 
manners  and  customs,  the  Improve- 
ments by  the  whites,  the  vision  and  the 
accompli.shments  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
others,  than  they  would  have  gained 
by  reading  many  books. 

For  the  informing  talk  of  "Mr.  Newman, 
founded  on  several  Journeys  In  Africa, 
the  keenness  of  his  observations  and 
his  sane  conclusions,  these  have  been 
supplemented  by  many  remarkable 
photographs,  motion  pictures,  and  still. 
The  photographs  of  all  manner  of  birds 
and  beasts,  wild  and  In  the  open,  are 
enough  to  make  these  Traveltalks  mem-i 
orable. 

Last  night  from  Maslndl  port,  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza  was  visited  with  views  of 
the  Nile  natives,  the  SWUuks  and  their 
strange  coiffures;  the  skilled  bowmen. 
There  was  Fashoda  associated  in  the 
mind  with  Marchand;  Khartum  with 
the  Gordon  tragedy.  Hippopotami  and 
crocodiles  were  shot  from  the  steam- 
er's deck.  Then  came  more  familiar 
sights;  The  marvellous  buildings  of  the 
early  Egyptians:  Lruxor,  Thebes  and 
Memnon — all  the  manuments  of  Egypt 
passed  in  review,  until  one  looked  down 
from  the  gireat  pyramid  as  the  centu- 
ries looked  on  Napoleon. 

Among  the  pictures  of  bird  and  ani- 
mal life  shon'n  last  night  wei'e  tho^e 
i  of  pelicans,  herons,  weavers  (at  work 
Ion  their  nests),  the  Nile  buffalo,  hlppo- 
1  potami  of  the  Nile,  wild  boars,  vul- 
!  tures  and  other  carrion  birds  peculiar 
!  to  the  venerable  river. 
I  The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon. 

i  There  will  be  extra  Traveltalks  on 
Friday  evening,  Dec.  22,  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  Dec.  23,  when  the  pictures 
of  wild  animals  in  the  open  shown 
through  the  series  will  be  collected  In 
one  lecture.  P.  H. 

Mr.  Charles  St.  C.  Wade  of  Taunton 
wonders  why  no  mention  of  "blue  violet 
salad"  or  of  "Salamls  (sic)  a  la  bour- 
geois gentilhomme"  has  befen  made  In 
this  column. 

We  are  not  greatly  Interested  In  sal-  | 
ads,  except  In  lobster  salad,  to  which 
we  are  passionately  addicted,  and  in 
the  salads  dressed  in  French  private 
houses  by  hosts  who  break  and  crumple 
lettuce  leaves.  (In  our  little  vlllag-e  in 
the  sixties  lettuce  was  eaten  with  sugar 
and  vinegar.  A  literary  man  In  Boston 
once  told  us  with  -pride  that  his  father 
was  the  first  man  in  Maine  to  pour  oil 
on  lettuce.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  friend 
the  Historical  Painter  did  not  portray ! 
this  daring  man  in  the  act.) 

Was  it  Leigh  Hunt  who  wrote  In  imi- 
tation of  Maitial : 
Jones  likes  his  lettuces  undrestL 
D'ye  ask  the  reason? 
'Tis  confessed 

That  Is  the  way  Jonea  Ukes  them  best 

A  SALMIS 
But,  Mr.  Wade,  when  you  speak  of 
"salamis"  do  you  not  refer  to  "salmis"? 
If  memory  serves  us,  the  sea  fight  ofE  1 
Salamis  is  justly  celebrated,  although 
Xerxes  the  Great  did  not  enjoy  the 
Bight,  you  quote  a  description  of  the 
salmis  from  Ellwanger's  "Story  of  My 
House."  We  gladly  comply  with  your 
request  to  reprint  the  recipe. 

"There  were  four  larded  quails  freshly 
roasted.  He  took  a  piece  of  unsalted 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg" — ah,  those 
dear,  familiar  words! — "placed  it  in  the 
porcelain  saucepan  and  allowed  It  to 
liquify.  When  it  began  to  bubble,  he 
put  in  two  shallots  and  two  sprigs  of 
parsley  finely  minced,  stirring  until 
browned,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  sifted 
flour.  When  well  Incorporated,  he  sup- 
plemented this  with  two  cupfulls  of 
bouillon,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  for  the 
bouquet  gaml  a  third  of  a  bay-leai,  two 
cloves,  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon,  a 
pinch  of  thyme,  a  dash  of  allspice  and 
the  merest  trifle  of  nutmeg.  Next  he 
added  two  sliced  truffles  of  Perigord, 
the  juice  of  a  can  of  button  mushrooms, 
j  a  tablesponful  of  cognac,  a  tablespoonful 
of  water  and  a  wineglass  each  of  Chablis 
1  and  St.  Jullen. 


of  llui  B:..vury  lialsoii. 

•  "After  pouring  In  the  -wine,  he  allowed 
the  sauce  to  boJl  until  reduced  to  the 
desired  constituency.  The  can  of  mu.sh- 
rooms  *;.s  then  added;  and  about  two 
minutes  before  serving  onis  of  the  quails 
waM  permitted  to  simmer  In  the  per- 
fumod  .sauce.  Immediately  previously 
to  plaolnir  the  saJmls  In  the.  chafing 
dish  and  decorating  It  with  croutons  ho 
dropped  In  a  peppercorn  and  stirred 
briskly." 

,    Didn't  he  rub  the  dish  with  a  tooth  of 
'garlic?   If  not,  a  fatal  error. 
I    The  choir  will  now  sing:    "I  hate  all 
your  Frenchified  fuss." 

j  NASBY  AND  PLAGIARISM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Plaglnrlsm!  Who  said  t!hat  Irish  iTBils 
were  calves  In  Greece?  J.  H.  W. 


MR.   OSGOOD   IN  ALBANY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  that  George  Laurie  Osgood  has 
passed  on.  I  heard  him  In  Albany,  N. 
T.,  In  1872  or  1873.  He  sang  in  the 
Theodore  Thomas  concerts.  I  recall  his 
"Erlklng"  and  "Eulogy  of  Tears"  (I 
could  quote  the  titles  in  German,  but  it 
is  not  yet  safe  to  do  so  In  my  town). 
My  clerk  told  me  'that  a  woman  at  the 
concert  said:  "I  should  like  to  kiss  him 
on  thft  mouth  once  and  let  him  go."  As 
Mr.  Osgood  sang  the  German  words,  I 
suppose  this  enthusiastic  admirer  was 
a  German.  EX-ALBANU.N. 

"WHITE  PERSONS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  the  current  version  of  the  Japanese 
Immigration  decision  Is  correct,  the  su- 
preme court  will  have  heaps  of  trouble 
in  the  alleged,  definition  that  a  white 
person  Is  a  descendant  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  Finns,  and  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  are  Mongols,  and  who  would 
wish  to  exclude  distinguished  Basques 
like  Bolivar?  The  most  likely  cause  of 
trouble  would  be  the  Jews,  who  axe  no- 
toriously Semitic,  not  Caucasian. 

CHARLES -EDWARD  AAB. 


FROM  HAUNTED  HALLS 

If  we  should  meet,  my  love  and  I, 

At  our  old  garden  gates,  alone. 
And  %ee  our  Spanish  castle  lie 

A  crumbling  ruin.  Ivy-grown, 
Would  we  go  thence,  my  love  and  I, 

To  fiome  small  cottage  near  a  stream. 
Or — o^t  I  ponder — ^would  we  sigh 

And  part  to  mourn  a  shattered  dream? 

If  we  .should  meet,  my  love  and  I, 

And  stand  without  the  broken  door. 
Well  mi£?ht  wo  fear  what  now  must  lie 

Where"  happiness  was  housed  of  yore. 
And  would  we  dare,  my  love  and  I, 

Cover  a  meaner  hearth  and  walls 
With  arras  of  a  day  gone  by 

And  trophies  torn  from  haunted  halls . 
^  —The  King  of  the  Black  Isles.  ' 

IN  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  SCORNFUL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Discussion  In  the  editorial  and  mall 
bag  columns  of  The  Herald  regarding 
the  prosperity  of  peanut  stands  may 
very  well  revive  the  question  of  3 -cent 
coins.    H.  B.  L. 

BUILT  FOR  COMFORT 

(London  Bally  Chronicle) 
He  was  one  of  those  people  built  for 
comfort  rather   than  speed.    Being  a 
hes.vy  type  of  man  he  preferred  a  heavy 
square-toed  boot. 

Calling  In  at  the  bootmaker's  one  day 
for  a  new  pair  of  boots,  he  found  a  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  what  he  required. 
'    The  young  assistant  extolled  the  beau- 
ties of  the  boot  with  the  pointed  toe. 

"You  know,  sir,  pointed  toes  are  so 
smart-looking,    and^  they   are   aU   the  j 
fashion  this  season."  '  ..i.  * 

"That  may  be,"  was  the  answer,  T)ut 
unfortunately  I  am,  sUU  wearing  my 
last  season's  feet!" 

HOT  DOG 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 
General  Information. 
DOGS,  CATS,  MONKEYS,  BIRDS: 
These  should  be  properly  caged  before 
being  brought  aboard  and  turned  over 
to  the  Baggage  Master,  who  will  deliver 
them  to  the  Butcher  for  caretaking. 

IN  GOOD  AND  REGULAR  STANDING 

(From  the  Oanton  Jonrnal) 
Mr  and    Mrs.  Walter  Ames  of  Sher- 
man" street   entertained    last  Sunday 
their  grandmother.  Miss  Eleanor  Hai- 
lett  of  the  Sargeant  School,  Boston. 

Is  it  truie  that  whatever  razor  Is  used 
the  same  number  of  strokes  are  needed? 
An  expert  barber  tells  us  that  for  an 
ordinary  "quick  shave"  300  are  neces- 
sary, for  a  very  dose  shave  nearly  600.  j 

••$15,000  STOLEN  IN   HOSIERY"  I 

(Headline  In  an  esteemed  contemporary)  I 
'  As  the  World  Wags: 
1    I  ask  you,  is  that  nloe?  Now  that  the 
i  lisle  thread  bank  Is  no  longer  hidden, 
where  can  we  carry  our  roU  so  it  will 
not  be  seen?    MIMI. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

(In  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post) 
"Louis  Tcarf^s  symphonies  of  gold  and 


purple  wera  conceived  In'rraiy,  Ma  mlii- 
Kcts  In  Spain,"  says  the  catalogue 
brought  back  by  M.  S.  P.  from  Belmal- 
Bon,  where  f>0  paintings  and  50  draw- 
ings by  Louis  Icai  t  ar'e',^on  view.  And 

the  catalogue  continues:  "The  splendor 
of  Granada  and  Toledo,  the  sun- 
basnued  hills  of  Caatllla,  have  left  an 
ineffaceable  Impression  on   the  artists 

Or,  as  Mr.  Wrlgley  v»ould  have  It, 
I  tholr  flavor  iaMts. 

STAGE  'UFE  OF 
MAN'  AT  HOLLIS 

ine    Harvard    Dramatic    Club— fol- 
lowing Its  now  well-established  custon^ 
of  presenting  foreign  plays  never  before 
seen  In  America-offered  at  the  Ho  Us 
as  its  25th  prMuction  a  play  f^"™  t'^;; 
iRusslan.  and  It  is  "The  Life  of  Man 
bv  Leonid  Andreyev  which  It  has  thus 
honored    by    Its    selection.      We  say 
"honor"  advisedly.    For  sometimes  tne 
producer  surpasses  the  playwright,  even 
if  the  latter  is  a  Russian.  Andreyev 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  symbolist:  and.  in- 
deed   In  his  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped 
there's  poetn — lots  of  U— much  that  is 
beautiful,  and   not  a  little  that  may 
properly  be  termed  symbolic     But  in 
I  "Man"  we  ftnd  no  such  wealth.    In  nve 
..icenes,  man  is  carried  along  the  path 
jof  l.fe  from  his  birth  to  his  grave,  Never  | 
floes  the  piece  depart  far  from  the  usual  | 
'course  :  cither  in  event  or  in  emotion: 
Of  imagination  there  Is  quite  a  li!-t'«: 
of  subtlety   there   is   none.     It  mignt 
much  more  properly  be  termed  an  alle- 
gory— and  allegory  is  symbolism  made 
obvious. 

Unfortunately.  to  %vrite  symbolic 
drama,  one  must  have  ideas.  Or  tailing 
them,  charm  and  beauty  of  expression. 
Of  course  "Man"  was  written  nearly 
a  decade  and  a  half  before  "He."  It 
Is  In  every  sense  emergent  work.  But 
barring  two  splendid  passages  where 
Man  defies  and  curses  Fate,  and  a 
prologue  which  possesses  both  majesty 
and  power,  the  dialogue  Is  thin,  the 
Ideas  attenuated.  Andrever  Is  a  Maeter- 
!ink--but  without  the  poetic  touch  and 
sense  of  weird  beauty  which  Is  so 
peculiarly  the  lalter's,  and  which  Is 
evident  In  our  author's  more  recent 
"He."  Andreyev  Is  a  Molnar— but 
without  the  Austrian's,  profound,  well- 
thought-out  philosophy.  He  never  thinks 
cloarly.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
••symbolic"  line  which  "Man"  can  offer 
13  when  an  old  witch  explains  that  Man 
fven  as  a  baby  "always  cries  because 
no  one  gives  him  what  he  wants."  For 
the  rest,  it  Is  larg,:ly  a  portrayal  of  the 
obvious  and  colorless,  because  to  An- 
dreyev's mind  that  is  all  we  may  ex- 
pect from  existence.  Of  what  profit  is 
Man  s  tuule  struggle  against  Fate?  Is 
he  tlie  victor  because  with  his  dying 
breath  he  curses  it?  Belter,  rather,  to 
resign  oneself  at  once,  and  to  "sit  on 
an  iceberg  and  weep." 

Into  tlie   play,   hinting   at  symbolic 
treatments  wliich   it   never  tulHls.  the 
producers  have  projected  their  artistic 
selves.    Out  of  it,  tliey  have  drawn  more 
symbolism  than  it  contains.    Only  two 
of  the   five  acts  absolutely  demand  a 
iion-realistic  treatment.    But  Mr.  Oens- 
lager  has  chosen  to  develop  always  the 
imaginative  side.      Gray  curtains  form 
the    background    throughout.  Against 
these;  bare  walls  of  orange  running  in 
graceful   hyperbolas    up    to   a  flaming 
point  .at  one  .corner  of  the  set;  doors 
without  walla  to  give  entrance  tlirough; 
windows,    towering   and    slender,  bent 
and  twisted,  as  one  observer  said,  "to 
snow   stress  of  emotion."  .  No  oppor- 
lunit.v  is  lost  to  give  a  fantastic  touch. 
The  iighting.  Mr.  Stralem  has  done  with 
spots  alone— good  lighting  and  playing 
well  iatp  yie  bands  o4'.th.e  designer.  So, 
too. '  Mr.    Seymour's   actors.  Swaying 
bodies  of  the  witches,  half-seen  in  the 
dusk,    long   skinny    fingers   that  point 
jeeringly.  mocking  laughter;  a  hundred 
little    touches,   all    proclaim   tlie  spirit 
which  the  author  tried  sj  hard  to  get. 
Persistently  tlie  producers  read  into  the 
play  more  than  is  in  It.    And  almost— 
nay  actually— they  succeed.    It  Is  only 
in  tlie  cold  light  of  after-thought  that 
the  skeleton   which  they,  have  so  well 
iluihed  begins  to  show  through.  After 
the  mature  work  Andreyev  has  shown 
iiu  '  He.  '  it  is  perhaps  just  a  little  bit 
I  hard  on  lilni  to  present,  iiowever  well,  a 
I  play  which  belongs  so  obviously  to  a  far 
i-arller.  long  outgrown  period. 


'  Mme.  de  Horvath 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

!  Mme.  Cecile  de  Harvath,  pianist  fr<vm' 
Chicago,  gave  a  recital  In  Stelnert  hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Her  ^orcrsram 
(read   as   follows:  Rajneau/ 
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Sarabande;  Scfiubert-Oanx,  ballet  musto 
from  -Rosamunde':  Serlabln,  Sonata 
rhantasy;  Cluck-Sgambatl,  Meloay:, 
Bach- Saint  Saens.  Oavotte.  B  m'nor, 
Chopin.  S'jnata.  B  niinoc;  Schubeil- 
l.tszt  "Hark.  Hitrk  the  L&rk"i  Zoltan 
de  Horvath.  Viennese  Waltzes;  Cho- 
pin-Uszt,  Mes  Joles;  Mendelssohn-Llszt, 
Wedding  March,  and  Uante  of  t.e 
Elves  from  "Miasummer  Nights 
Dream."  .        •  , 

It  was  too  flne  a  day  to  hear  piano 
paying.  Nevfrtheleaa,  Mr  Hiilches..n. 
an  earnest  laborer  In  the  musical  vine- 
yard, drew  an  audience  to  Jordan  hall, 
and  Mme.  de  HorvaCh,  who  visited  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time  as  a  pub'lc  Pianlst. 
had  her  hearers.  We  are  told  that  shs 
has  studied  and  given  concerts  in  l:-u-; 
rope  and  played  with  several  orchestras, 
in  this  country. 

She  Is  at  present  In  the  effervescent 
stage,    delightinf    In    violent  dynamic 
I  contrasts,   forgetting   that   In  a  small' 
!  room  wifh  the  admirable  acoustics  that 
i  oharacierlze  Steinert  hail,  it  Is  easy  to 
go  astray  In  the  matter  of  force. 

Was  it  Oodowsky  o  rMme.  de  Hor- 
vath. who  so  grossly  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  Rameau's  Savabande  and  the 
spirllt  of  French  18th  century  mualcT 
The  former  has  godowskyUea  much 
charming  music  so  that  the  composers 
would  hardly  recognize  It,  but  the 
pianist  was  surely  guilty*  of  makmg 
Bameau's  stately,  melancholy  dance 
tune  alternately  thunder-claps  and 
wh4spars.  Poor  Rameaul  What  did 
'  they  not  do  to  you!  Mr.  Ganz  did  not 
'  meddle  seriously  with  Schubert,  and 
Mme.  de  Horvaih  played  the  charming- 
muslo  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing; as  she  did  ?gambatl's  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  Gluck'a  air.  When  she 
came  to  Bach's  Gavotte  she  pounded 

When  we  read  the  name  Serlabln  on 
•  prognim.  we  are  seized  with  an  Im- 
pulse to  rush  from  the  hall  to  the 
street,  where  one  can  see  the  sky  and 
reasonably  human  beliigs  and  breathe 
fresh  air:  but  the  first  section  of  the 
Sonata-Phantasy  was  an  agreeable  dis- 
appointment. The  section  contained 
musical  ideas  well  treated;  there  was 
no  attempt  at  a  translation  o-f  "psy- 1 
chology"  Into  tones;  there  was  char- 
acter, although  the  Influence  of  Chopin 
was  observable.  The  latter  section  was 
a  matter  of  nqjes,  notes,  notes. 

Mme.  de  Horvath,  when  she  outgrows 
the  storm-and-BtresB  period;  when  her 
ferverlsh  blood  is  cooled;  when  she  does 
I  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  that 
i  although  she  Is  small  in  stature  she  can 
play  as  loudly  as  any  pianist  of  the 
sterner  set  (as  It  Is  called  with  uncon- 
scious Irony),  may  be  a  pianist  of  prom- 
inence. Yesterday  her  phrasing  was 
musically  Intelligent,  her  rhythm  de- 
cisive. In  lyric  passages  she  displayed 
an  agreeable  touch  and  the  ability  to 
sing  melodic  lines.  Her  mechanism  was 
wholly  adequate;  but  In  these  days  tech- 
nical proficiency  runs  In  the  streets,  as 
Goethe  said  of  talent.  At  present  her 
performance  Is  often  yeasty. 


AiSd  the  old  oath  HviTorold  romance 
"One  for  all!"-and  the  -Musketeers 
iKlde  again  in  the  land  of  Krajice. 

Tire  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  ISLES. 


Have  the  English  gone  mad  over 
Herman  Melville?  A  catalogue  of  a 
Londwn  bookseller  Informs  us  that  a  set 
of  fir.st  editions  of  Melville's  books,  ex- 
clusive of  the  poems,  may  bo  had  for 
200  guineas.  The  list  given  is  curious  In 
this  respect:  some  of  these  "first  edi- 
tions" have  dates  of  publication  in  Lon- 
don, whereas  the  publication  In  the 
United  States  ante-dated  them. 


MORE  CANDOR 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  story  of  the  "Candid  Candidate 
reminds  me  of  a  political  speech  I  once 
heard  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  campaign  era - 
itor.  speaking  Politl^l  me^t_ 

Ing,  exclaimed:  °te  for  Nelll  McL, 
for  city  treasurer.    He  t"^*,  \. 

I  public  funds  as^if ^h^ey  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  was  walking  to  the  tallroad  sta- 
tion the  other  day  on  my  way  home 
from  the  office,  the  word  "P^'«f ' 
to  my  mind,  t  do  not  know  wh>  ■  the 
name  current  for  a  Po"=«"'^"  '^^  ^^5^ 
davs  of  my  South  I^o^ton  boyhood.  50 
vears  ago.    It  must  have  been  in  com- 
mon usf  elsewhere,  but  I.  think  I  have 
never  heard  the  word  applied  to  a  cop 
since  I  left  South  Boston,  a  half-century 
aeo     I  havo  even  distrusted  my  mem- 
ofv,'  but   consulting  the  Century  Dio- 
tionar5\  I  find  the  following:  "Peeler  A 
pouceman;  .0  called  ^rom  tl.c  Bnglish 
statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel  iUSS-lS^O), 
who,  while  secretary  lor  Ireland 
18),  established  a  regular  force  of  Irish 
police,  and  while  homo  secretary  (Tb-S- 
30),  improved  the  police  system  of  Lon- 
don.   (Colloq.  Or  slang.)" 

I  wonder  if  the  word  Is  ever  heard 
nowadays  In  these  parts.  . 

JOHN  MONOLOGUE. 

Vcs,  "peeler"  was  first  applied  to  th6 
Royal  Irish  constabulary  established  by 
Peel,  Subsequently  for  similar  reasons  to 
the  metropolitan  police  of  London.  The 
word  is  not  in  Matsell's  "Vocabulunn; 
or  the  Rogues'  Lexicon."  (N.  1859.) 
Matsell  had  been  special  justice,  chief 
of  police,  etc.    "Bobby"  was  then  in  use 
in  New  Tork.   We  have  heard  "gevus 
—•■g"  not  soft  as  in  "gin"— but  hard 
.IS  in  "gout"— -applied  ,to  a  policeman. 
When  did  "bull"  come  into  the  crooks' 
vocabulary?  I 
"Peeler"  did  not  invariably  mean    po-  I 
liceman"    in    this    country.  Harriet 
Beecher   Stowc,    in    'Oldtown  Folks":. 
"She  was  spoken  of  with  applause  as  a 
staver,  a  peeler,  'a  roarer  to  work.'  " 

SHE  WHO  WAS  SLAPPED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  written  from  the  beginning  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  the 
].2th   month   Miss   Irene    Kramer,  hat 
check   girl   at  the  Hotel    Sherman  In 
Chicago,   "lid  lady,"  in  the  vernacular 
of  that  100  per  cent.  American  metropo- 
lis, should  maJte  an  end  of  a  perfect 
day  by  going  to  the  theatre.    So  was  it 
written  of  Philip  Brodsky,  antj  then  the 
finger  having  writ  pointed  the  ways  of 
the  two  young  persons  to  seats  side  by 
each  in  the  auditorium.    Philip  was  a 
chauffeur  by  profession,  and  as  he  sat 
I  expectant  on  the  evening's  entertairt- 
I  ment  he  chewed  upon  the  cud  of  gum 
with    which    he    cushioned    his  teeth 
against  the  joltings  of  his  taxicab  upon 


My  coach  and  six 
I  warrant  I  get  one  to  ride  in't,  to  rldo  I 
In't." 

("An  Old  Man  Taught  Wisdom"— 

Fielding.) 
Cambridge.  UNQUITT. 

ADDRESSING  THE  HOUSE 

^Lon(ion  Daily  Olironlcle.)  1 
It  may  be  believed  that  Mr.  Scrym- 
gcour  has  made  a  new  record  by  ad-  : 
dressing  the  House  as  "Friends,"  though 
thero  have  been  some  famous  depart- 
ures from  the  strict  rule  of  "Mr. 
Speaker,  sir."  Pitt  once  addressed  the 
speaker  as  "My  dear  sir,"  to  the  scan- 
dal of  the  precisians.  Macaulay  was 
very  indignant  with  a  new  member  of 
opposite  views  who  was  guilty  of 
"Ladles  and  Gentlemen,"  and  one  has 
heard  a  tale  of  a  member  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  "Gentlemen,"  and 
was  sternly  called  to  order. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

(aiemorla  in  Aeterna.) 
Reign  of  ruin!  .Who  rides  by  nigtit 
Over  the  roads  and  past  the  weirs? 
Looms  a  troop  in  the  lurid  light. 
Rings  a  cry  on  the  startled  ears, 
Hooi-beats  volley  among  the  meers, 

I  The  winds  rush  dowTi  and  the  dead 

leaves  dance — 
Rapiers,  rapiers!  Musketeers 

j  Bide  again  In  the  land  of  France! 

Boots  and  saddles!   And  bold  and  bright  ( 
Youth  goes  galloping.  Youth  that  jeers 
Death  and  the  dust  in  pride  of  might- 
War  is  ever  tlie  word  it  hears; 
Peace  is  ever  the  word  it  fears 
Wlien  roll  the  drums  of  the  foe's  ad- 
vance, 

Athos,  Porthos.  the  Musketeers 
Ride  aeain  In  the  land  of  France'. 

Thrust  and  parry  and  press  the  fight! 
What  orthe  heroes  famed  of  years? 
Lo,  they  fly  with  the  eagle's  flight 
When  France  has  need  of  them— France 
in  tears! 

Lo.  they  laugli  at  the  foreign  spears 
And  sing  with  the  song  of  guns!  Per- 
chance 

D'Artagnan  and  the  Musketeers 
Ride  again  in  the  land  of  France : 

L'Envol. 
Stirrup-cups  for  the  cavaliers. 


CLf^cLUioi.    fc.iv^   rf  --  - 

the  pavements  during  business  hours 
ruminant,   reflective,   reposed.     As  the 
orchestra  began  the  overture  he  roused 
from  his  reverie  and  in  responsive  mood 
champed  his  gum  in  rhj'thmic  tempo  with 
the  music,  putting  so  much  pep  In  his 
;  pepsin   at   certain   fortissimo  passages 
I  that  Irene  protested  with  hot  words  tliat 
i  his  obbligato  quite  drowned  out  the  opus. 
Whether  she  appealed  to  Philip  drunk 
or  Philip  sober  does  not  appear  in  the 
statement  of  the  case,  but  b©  that  mat' 
ter  of  the  moment  as  it  may  have  been 
it  was  also  written  from  the  beginning 
that    Irene   was   at    that  foreordained 
Instant  to  be  slapped  and  that  Philip 
was  to  do  the  slapping,  and  so  was  fate 
tulflUed. 

In   court  on   the   following  morning 
Philip,  in  defending  against  a  complaint 
under  the  Chicago  code  for  gumming  up 
a  n'usical  performance,  offered  two  ^vlt- 
nesocs  in  disclaimer  of  even  common 
attainment  as  a  gum  chewer  in  that  he 
was  not  able  to  crack  his  gum,  a  de- 
fence which  would  certainly  have  pre- 
vailed with  the  honorable  court  if  Irene,  1 
also  conscious  of  its  weight,  had  not 
withdrawn  the  complaint.     This   pro-  I 
cedure   on  her   part   gummed   up  the 
machinery  of  law   and   order  to  such 
des;re(;   that   the    presiding  magistrate 
addressed  to  her  in  rebuke  the  inquiry, 
"What  wa.s  this  gum  game  you  were 
trying  to  put  over,  anyway?"    And  soj 
did  the  record  of  Kismet  end. 
Amherst.  N.H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


/ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  this  bit  from  stage  coach  days 
apply  today  w  hen  we  speak  of  "six"  in 
terms  of  cylinders? 

"Do  you,  papa,  but  find  a  coach 

And  "leave  the  other  to  me,  sir! 
For  that  will  make  a  lover  approach 
And  I  wa,rrant  we  shan't  disagree,  sir; 

No  sparks  will  talk 

To  girls  that  walk 
And  I  have  heard  It,  and  I  conflde  in  t 
I  >  -.  -  oil  Then  fix  • 


Much  has  been  writjen  about  Ham- 
let of  late,  and  some  of  it  seems  non- 
sense to  the  Plain,  ordinary  citizen, 
who  reads  his  Shakespeare  wltftout  un- 
due curiosity  concerning  this  or  th^t 
«ux  in  the  text,  and  w'" /ee  Mr^ 
Walter  Hampden  soon,  not  carmg 
wi-ether.  as  an  Snslishwoman  now  as- 
wrts  m  pnnt,  me  play  of  Hf ^^'^^  w^^ 
inspired  by  political  events  s.',  Jie  time 
Shakespeare  wrote. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  th«  Ham- 
let as  portrayed  in  Jules  ^-aforgue  s 
"legendary  morality"  is  more  Hamlet 
than  Hamlet  himself,  but  what  is  to 
be  said  of  a  singular  drama.  "The  Mar-  | 
riage  of  Hamlet,"  by  Jean  /arment 
produced  in  Paris  at  the  Odeon  last 
month? 

"THE  IVIARRIAGE  OF  HAIVILET" 

This  play  is  In  three  acts  and  a  pro- 
logue. In  the  prologue  the  Lord  Is 
shown  in  conversation  with  the  patri- 
arch Abraham.  The  talk  i.s  about  the 
victims  of  the  Danish  tragedy.  For  1/ 
^ears  Hamlet.  Ophelia  and  Polonius 
have  been  awaiting  judgment.  If  they 
could  live  their  lives  over  again  the 
three  say  they  would  dwell,  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  married,  in  some  country  vil- 
lage.   The  Lord  permits  them  to  have 

'"'^Ai^d^theVe  they  are,  having  gone  back 
17  years,  passing  a  decent,  honest  ex- 
istence in   the  village  dreapied  of  by 
them  after  their  death.    Their  identity 
is  not  known,  except  to  themselves.  The 
firrt  day  was  delightful;  on  the  second 
unexpected  clouds  came  up.    ("The  Loia 
had  foreseen  this).  The  three  felt  theni- 
selves  out  of  their  sphere,  deprived  of 
things  to  which  they  had  been  acous- 
ome4.     OphUia  is  the  only  one  that 
accepts  hpr  lot;  she  is  not  a  slave  to 
romanticism:  she  has  made  a  good  mar 
ria^  with  the  son  of  a  king.  Polomus 
mioses  his  ancient  authority,  politics, 
Tr  bunals.    And  what  has  Hamlet  to  do 
when  he  is  no  longer  busy  m  the  at- 
Umpt  to  avenge  his  father?  Ftirther- 
more.  he  is  proud  of  his  birth  and  is 
Tret  -  vexed  when  the  -country  bumi>- 
kins  treat   him  as  an  equal.     On  his 
wedding  day  he  told  to  t^^^  /ts^embled 
villagers  his  story.     They  th°;sht  he 
was  cracked,  or  a  merry  jester.  That 
night  while  he  was  in  the  garden   in  a 
"every,  and  in  no  haste  to  jom  his  bride, 
a  ghost  appeared  to  him,  all  m  white, 
with  clanking  chains,  groaning,  saying. 
That  he  was  Hamlet's  grandfather  who  | 
had  been  murdered  by  his  son    Ham- 1 
let's  father.    "HoiTible!"  cries  Hamlet, 
who  immediately  sets  out  for  the  court  | 

**Polonlu3^'and  Ophelia     then    <Jeter- , 
mined  to  annul  the  marriage  Ophelia 
win  wed  a  middle-aged  captain  who  is 
well   disposed   towards   her.  Hamltt 
returns,    exceedingly   put   out,   for  hel 
was  told  at  Elsinore  that  Hamlet,  who 
had  died  17  years  ago.  was  not  the  son 
of  the  King  but  the  son  of  a  groom 
favored  by  the  Queen.  *°ol'^^/J' 
tells  this  fact  to  Polonius  and  Ophelia, 
who  at  once  hold  him  In  contempt,  but 
Polonius,  out  of  compassion,  offers  him 
the  position  of  s%vlneherd;  he  can  sleep 
under  a  tree  In  the  garden.    Only  one 
person  Is  still  faithful  to  him,  a  poor 
serving-maid,  who,  strange  to  say  Is 
named  Ophelia.    She  loves  him  as  did 
the  Ophelia  of  old  at  the  court.  "To 
this  maid,     Hamlet,  the     son  of  the 
trroom.  is  still  her  lord  and  ntiaster. 
She  cradles  him  under  the  tree  till  he 
falls  asleep.     Polonius,   coming  home, 
drunk,  sees  the  couple.    The  old  man 
maJce."  an  assault  on  the  maiden,  who! 
does  not  dare  to  cry  for  help  from  fea-r 
of    awakening    Hamlet,    but  Hamlet, 
sleeping  with  one  eye  open,  rushes  on 
Polonius  and  chokes  him  to  death.  His 
pride    returns:    he    has    acted   as  a 
noble  lord  should  act.    No  country  lout 
would  have  shown  this  calm  and  con 
fident  authority.    No,  a  groom  was  not 
his  father. 

When  Ophelia  finds  her  father"^ 
corpse,  and  the  TUlagers  arrive  on  the 
scene,  headed  by  the  captain,  Hamlet 
Is  haughtv  In  speech,  and  will  not  ex- 
cuse or  defend  himself;  they  can  kill 
him  if  they  wish.    And  so,  superb  in 


■ 'pride,'  he    is   stoned   to  death  1^ 
company  with  the   serving-maid  whij 
refuses  to  abandon  him. 
The  author  took  the  part  of  Hamlet. 

LAFORGUE'S  HAMLET 

Sarment  probably  had  read  L<a- 
forsrue  s  story  of  Hamlet,  who  acted  In 
a  strange  manner  after  "the  irregular 
decease  of  his  father."  lonely  and  sad 
In  a  tower,  lamenting  the  fact  that  all 
the  young  girls  had  taken  to  nursing; 
finding  Michael  Angelo  superior  "to 
our  Thorwaldsen";  Hamtet  who  deter- 
mined to  dethrone  the  categorical  Im- 
perative and  put  In  Its  place  the  cli- 
macteric imperative.  He  was  not  satis- 
fled  with  uniting  romances,  poetry, 
plays;  he  wished  to  be  a  humble  scholar 
In  Paris  or  a  librarian  at  the  brilliant 
court  of  the  Valois.  When  the  two 
stars  of  the  wandering  theatre  com- 
pany came  before  him,  William  and 
Kate,  he  asked  them  to  sit  down  and 
take  cigarettes.  "Here's  Dubeck  and 
here's  Birdseye."  When  Kate  told  him 
her  name  was  OpheUa,  Hamlet  ex- 
claimed: "W^hat,  still  another  ppheha 
in  my  drink";  and  he  complained  of 
parents  who  gave  the  names  of  heroines 
in  dramas,  Ophelia.  C°'-della  Leha, 
Coppelia,  Camelia,  ,  to  their  children. 
The  plavers  named  their  repertoiTe, 
"Dr.  Faustus."  "The  King  oi  Thule 
etc  Then  he  described  to  them  his 
own  play,  and  asked  William  to  take 
?he  plrt  of  Claudius,  and  Kate  tha^  of 
the  Queen.  They  ^^^^'tated  and  wm- 
lara  said:  "It  is  our  custom  to  Incar 
nate  only  sympathetic  roles. 

This  Hamlet  is  cruel  n  speech  to 
young  maidens.  One,  always  sitting 
ne^  his  door,  tells  him  she  has  always 
understood  him,  loved  him  for  a  long 

^'"liiU  another  one."  he  thought.  "la 
your  father  sick?" 

■"■.^^•ruch'the   wo.se;   you  would 
have  a  genius  for  poulticing  him. 
''Tn  t*he''  graveyard,  the  «"Xo1 
arranging  the  wreaths  on  the  tomb  of 

'''"wHhall  not  have  his  bust  till  next 

"""What  caused  Ws  death?   Does  any 

''""An"Tpo;ieptlc  stroke.     He  was  a 

^Tnofhrr 'irrave  digger  complained  that 
the  cemetery  rejialned  a  little  one  al- 
though the  goodness  of  the  late  B.in„ 
had  nearly  doubled  the  population  ol 
Ws  happy  town.  "The  late  King--he 
also  had'^an  apopleptlc  stroke-ran^af^er 
women  but  he  vas  a  fine  feUow  with  a 
hean  of  gold."  The  grave  digger  also 
told  him  that  Yorick  was  Hamlet's 
half-brither;  Hamlefs  mother  died 
wl  L  {e  c^me  into  the  world  by  the 
I  Caesarfan  operation;  Yorlck's  mother 
'     was  a  handsome  gypsy; 

T^:  Laertes  was  greatly  beloved  "You 
know  he  is  deeply  Interested  In  the 
question  of  lodgings  for  workmen.  I 
have  always  said  we  were  ready  for 
annexation  Prince  Fortlmbras  of  Nor- 
way going  to  do  the  business  one  fine 
morning  I  have  already  infested  my 
Uttle  savings  in  Nor^vegian  stocks."  _ 
''  nlmlet  mourned  OpbeU^.  ^^^^  . 
saw  her  body  brought  to  the  |rave  , 
vard.  "She's  not  so  heavy.  I  forget, 
The  ought  to  be  swollen  with  water  1  ke 
a  leather  bottle;  fished  out  of  the  mill- 
dam?  poor  young  girl:  so  thin  and  so 
heJo  c  It's  the  downfall  of  everything, 
thrconquering  PX>rtlmbras  ^o"«l  have 
made  her  his  mistress  tomorrow  he  s  a 
Turk  over  ther^she  would  surely  have 
t  \r  .«f  shji-me  and  left  only  the 
^ftched   repration   of  Belle-Helene. 

She  had  a  too  perishable  ap- 
pearance; so  thin  that  her  betrothal 
r^g  which,  in  better  days.  I  had  put 
on  he7  finger,  fell  from  It  constant  y. 
on  her  Jj^^^  yorick.   I'll  take 

;our  skull  home  and  give  It  an  honor- 
able Pla^  on  the  shelf  of  my  ex-voto 
between  Ophelia's  glove  and  my  first 
toX'  Ab.  how  I  shaU  work  this  winter 
on  all  these  facts!" 

At  night  he  Imagined  Ophelia  weep- 
ing -T-^e^  1  cannot  kill  myself,  deprive 
mvself  of  life.  Ophelia,  pardon  me. 
DonTcr^  like  that.  I  cannot  see  the 
tears  of  young  girls.  •^««'  ^^^^^^^.^ 
voung  girl  weep  seems  to  me  more 
irreparable  than  to  marry  her. 

Then  comts  a  scene  between  Kate, 
thr  actress,  and  Hamlet,  marvelous  m 
its'  irony.  She  had  wept  reading  his 
Dlay.  "You  are  unique,  not  understood, 
not  mad  aa  these  persons  with  tooth- 
picks and  spurs  insist.  Tomorrow  I 
leave  everything:  I  go  back  to  Calais 
and  enter  a  convent  to  devote  myself 
to  the  poor  wounded  of  the  100  years 


"Hamlet,  although  well  bred,  could 
scarcely  contain  his  joy  as  an  artist. 

The  play  ;s  given.  Hamlet  r^na 
with  Kate.  They  pass  the  graveyard. 
He  dismounts  and  ties  his  horse ^to  aji 
InaifTerent  and  melancholy  tree.  Kate, 
waH  for  me  a  minute.  It's  for  my 
tother  s  tomb.  He  was  assassinated, 
itie  poor  man.  I'U  teU  you  about  it 
I'm  coming  right  back:  only  to  pluck 


flowpr,  a  simple  pm"  >  .   -vln'  1' 

111  Forve  us  a«  a  bookmark  when  We 
-reiid  my  drama  and  aro  forced  to 
temipt  with  kisses  the  raadlng."  But 
ae-rtca  Is  tJhere  and  choksa  and  statoi 
m.  Hamlet,  dying,  speaks  the  worde 
ttio  murdered  Nero — "Oh  what  an 

rtlst  t  peilshi"  Kato  mourns  him,  her 
little  Hamlet." 

'But  death  Is  death;  that's  known 
ince  life  began  .  .  .  They  sent  to 
nd  the  body  with  torches  of  the  first 
luiiHty.   O  historic  evoninp,  after  all!" 

"Now  Kate  was  the  mistress  of  WUl- 
UB.  'Ah.'  said  this  man,  'that's  the 
wy  you  wish  to  give  KIbl  the  Sack!' 
BIbl  Is  an  abrevlation  of  Billy,  dlmlnu- 
Ive  of  William).  And  Kate  received 
I  (rood  drubbiuK,  which  yras  not  the 
irst,  and,  alas,  would  not  be  the  last, 
ret  she  was  so  beautiful,  Kate,  that 
n  former  times  Greece  would  have 
alsed  altars  to  her." 


■  liout  siiilBsflt 
j  or  jiK  i:i.n  ii.ily       ri  Kic-t  on  the  part  oi 
1-laniloi    lor    his    father's    death  and 
mother's  and  uncle's  crime,  except  In 
so  far  as  such  feellngr  would  result  from 
I  himself  not  succeeding  to  the  throne 
I  Immediately  after  the  murder. 
'     Mr.  Crulkshank  does  not  say  whether 
or  not  he  has  seen  Walter  Hampden's 
Hamlet.    If  he  has.  It  is  quite  certain 
he  did  not  enjoy  It,  for  although  Mr. 
Hampden's  conception  of  the  Dane  iB 
quiti>  the  most  modern  sce"ne  here,  he 
departs  sharply  from  the  routine  of  his 
prodeccBsors,  yet  none  of  Hamlet's  tra- 
I  dltional  nobility  of  character,  gcntle- 
I  ne.sa  of  nature  and  loftiness  of  mind 
I  seem  to  be  missing. 

I  Would  It  not  be  Interesting  If  some 
1  actor  would  come  along  and  play  Mr. 
:  Crulkshank's  Hamlert;?         B.  YOTAM. 


STILL  HARPING  ON  HAMLET 

As  Mr.  Hampden  will  open  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
IS  Hamlet,  the  following  letter  may 
interest  our  readers: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  I 
An  address  by  a  New  York  lawyer,  ' 
Mfred  B.   Crulkshank,   recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Knickerbocker  Press  in 
pamphlet  form,  seems  to  go  far  toward 
settling  the  "Hamlet  Question"  which 
has  been  acrimoniously  and  even  bel- 
ligerently discuR.sed  during  these  last 
JOO  years  by  critics,  philosophers,  actors 
and  the  general  public. 

BIr.  Crulkshank,  who  devotes  60  pages  , 
Ito  trying  to  prove  that  every  authority  j 
from   Drydeif   to   Hampden,  including' 
oleridge,  Goethe,  Hazlitt,  Edwin  Booth  , 
i;d  William  Winter,  were  all  wrong, 
not  only  upon  the  little  question  of 
Hamlet's  madness,  but  as  to  his  char- 
icter  as  a  whole  and  about  Shake- 
>eare's  intention  in  writing  the  play. 
According  to  this  Manhattan  Daniel  j 
so  lately  come  to  judgment,  Hamlet  is  1 
not  an  irresolute  dreamer,  not  a  moral 
philosopher  with  a  touch  of  mysticism,  j 
not  a  gracious  young  prince  of  high  i 
Ideals  and  noble  purpose,  he  does  not  | 
even  grant  him  melancholy — save   the  i 
mark!    Think  of  it— Hamlet  not  the 
"melancholy  Dane!"    On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Crulksliank  declares  Hamlet  robust, 
resolute  and  practical;  crafty,  deceitful, 
suspicious  and  unscrupulous,  revenge- 
ful;   vain,    ambitious    and  mercenary; 
hot-headed,  b^d-tempered  and  rash;  li- 
centious,  convivial  and  coldly  calcu- 
lating! 

Mr.  Cruikshank  goes  Into  great  de- 
tail of  analysis  and  generalization,  some 
of  it  quite  Ingenious,  to  prove  his  point. 
If  he  makes  absurd  deductions  and  falls 
into  the  same  error  iwhich  he  charges 
against  his  critics — that  of  reading  into 
Shakespeare's  what  he  desires'  to  find 
there,  instead  of  letting  them  speak  for 
themselves — it  is  merely  because  h*  is 
carried  away  by  zeal  for  his  new  idea. 
But  the  amazing  point  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention  In  his  assertion  that 
H  Hamlet's  attitude  toward  his  uncle  and 
mother  Is  not  because  of  his  love  for 
his  father  and  hatred  of  the  man  who 
killed  him,  married  his  widow  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  but  because  Clau- 
dius, by  this  murder  and  usurpation,  | 
prevented  Hamlet  himself  from  becom-  | 
ing  king,  or  at  least  delays  the  consum- 
mation which  he  so  devoutly  wishes. 
Hamlet's  entire  course  of  action,  as- 
serts this  Impassioned  disciple  of  Black- 
stone,  is  the  result  of  thwarted  ambi- 
tion, and  has  in  it  little  of  outraged 
filial  sensibllty. 

In  support  of  this  Quixotic  theoir  of 
the  lawyer-commentator  brings  for- 
ward two  short  passages  In  the  text. 
One  is  when  Hamlet,  in  a  confidential  | 
talk  with  Horatio,  says  that  the  new  ] 
king  has  "popped  in  between  the  elec- 
tion and  my  hopes."  The  other  place 
where  he  says  Hamlet  shows  that  he  is 
brooding  upon  being  cheated  out  of  his 
inheritance,  is  in  the  dialogue  between 
him  and  Rosenorantz  In  act  3,  scene  2: 

Hamlet:    Sir,  I  looK  advancement. 

Ros. :  How  can  that  be,  when  you 
have  the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for 
your  succession  in  Denmark? 

Hamlet:  Ay,  sir,  but  while  the  grass 
grows — the  proverb  is  something  musty. 

The  entire  proverb  is  "wliile  the  grass 
grows,  the  silly  hoi-se  starves."  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  legal  mind  can 
consider  this  slight  Inferential  testi- 
mony sufficient  to  offset  all  the  direct 
speech  of  Hamlet,  in  which  he  reveals. 
In  the  beginning  his  sorrow  and  horror 
that  his  mother  could  have  married  her 
inferior  brother-in-law  so  quickly  after 
the  suspicious  death  of  her  noble  first 
husband;  and  later  his  determination  to 
avenge  the  foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder  and  bring  his  mother  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  enormity,  of  her  com- 
plicity and  Incest,  after  he  learns  the 
truth  from  the  ghost  and  has  It  con- 
firmed by  Claudius's  and  Gertrude's  ac- 
tions when  the  murder  scene  Is  re- 
enacted. 

Yet  so  Mr.  Crulkshank  reads  between 
the  lines  and  tells  how  he  thinks- the; 


EUROPEAN   MUSIC  NOTES 

1  A  class  in  Russian  opera  has  been 
introduced  at  a  conservatory  in  Berlin. 

Siegfried  Wagner's  "Memoirs"  Is  an- 
nounced for  publication. 
A  new  opera  by  Kugene  d  Albert, 


"Mareike  van  Nljmwegens,"  wlU  be 
produced  at  Munich  next  month. 

The  municipality  of  Berlin  has  grant- 
ed the  Philharmonic  orchestra  a  suD- 
sldv  of  700,000  marks. 

•The  last  surviving  member  of  tne 
Joachim  quartet.  Emmanuel  Wirth,  has 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday. 

Stanlslao  Falchl,  composer,  and  the 
teacher  of  many  contemporary  Italian 
musicians,  among  them  Tommasmi  and 
Santo)  iquldo,  is  dead  at  Rome.  He  was 
born  in  1855. 

On  Nov.  25,  a  monument  presented  by 
the  city  of  Paris  to  the  city  of  Liege, 
the  birthplace  of  Cesar  Francke.  to  the 
memory  of  that  composer,  was  placed 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Royal  Cohservatoij. 
The  Queen  of  Belgium  was  pretcnt  at 
the  exercises  and  Henri  Rabau¥  made 
one  of  the  addresses. 

A  new  serenade  In  three  movements 
by  Darius  Milhaud,  produced  at  a  Co- 
lonna  concert  in  Paris  on  Nov.  26.  Some 
applauded;  some  protested;  the  great- 
er part  of  the  audience  "remained  ironi- 
cally amused." 

On  Nov.  19  a  ceremony  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Saint-Saens  took  place  in 
Saint  Sulpice,  Paris.  Salnt-Saens's 
"Requiem."  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  or- 
gan and  orchestra,  was  performed,  also 
the  offertory  for  all  saints,  "Justorum 
Anlmae." 

Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  recently  wrote 
this  program  note:  "We  can  only  test 
the  immortality  of  a  work  of  art  when 
its  idiom  ceases  to  surprise  us.  'Die 
Melstersinger'  is  now  a  classic.  We  read 
with  amazement  how  the  older  critics, 
such  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  were  'puz- 
zled by  its  reckless  counterpoint!'  .  .  . 
Today  we  can  lean  back  in  our  chairs 
and  drink  in  the  lovely  tunes." 


French  Bongs  by  Dunl,  i'luiuioi  uicl 
Alexandre,  edited  by  Alfred  I'oohon  ol 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

MARJORIE  P06SELT 

;  Marjorle  Pierce  Possolt,  violinist,  who 
was  In  th«  state  companion  for  violin 
playlufr  under  the  auspices  of  the  fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs,  and  appeared  as 
Hololst  with  the  Penple'3  Symphony  or- 
chestra  in  Boston,  has  returned  from  » 
concert  tour  in  Europe.  When  Sh* 
plaved  In  Berlin  with  the  Bluelhner 
orchestra  last  fall  the  Berliner  Tagblatt 
said  of  her : 

"A  very  agreeable  surprise  was  the 
voung  American  violinist.  Miss  Marjorle 
liosselt,  who  played  the  'Fantasia  Ap- 
passlonata,'    by  Vieuxtemps.     She  Is 
a  highly  gifted  ■  artist,  full  of  passion 
'and  feeling,  whose  instrument  sang  and 
:  rang  in  the  most  charming  tones  of  a 
<  beautv  rarely  to  b'e  heard.     She  truly 
'  represented  what  she  performed  and  her 
!  name  is  surely  to  be  mentloped  among 
I  the  very  first  rank  of  vlolh»I«ts." 

;  GOOD  PLAYS  AND  BAD  AUDIENCES 

;  (London  Daily  Chronlcla) 

I     In  business  there  is  one  standard,  and 
I  one  possible  and  practical  standard  only, 
,  for   deciding   the  value  of   goods;  a 
thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  and 
that  is  aU  there  is  to  be  said  about  it. 
i     In  art  the  standard  is  not  quite  the 
i  same;  what  Is  worth  most,  often  fetches 
J  least     This  is  a  factor  which  has,  un- 
'  fortunately,   eternally  to  he  reckoned 
with.  ^  , 

This  applies  to  the  theatre  as  much 


WIODN  I. 
Conatanr,, 
Partlltt,     n  ' 
Ballo     anil     <  -  ' 
Melo<Jle;  Web«r, 
Schumann,  SonMa 
liirle  in  1^  Minor;  Ji 


■ipin,  Bal- 
lUlodlo 


and  Prelude  In  n  llHt,  .uiili^niln,  CfcriU- 
Ions;  LlBzt,  Polonales,  B  major. 
FKIDAY— Symphony  hall.  2:80  P-  M-. 
ninth  concert  of  tho  Bo»t(Vn  Bymphonr 
Orohiwtra-  S«e  BpocI*!  notice. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  ban,  8:1«  P.  M. 
Riipelltlon  of  Friday's  symphony  oon< 
cert. 


HUTCHESON 


FUSS  ABOUT  NATIONALITY 

(The  London  Times) 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all 
this  fuss  about  nationality  is  reason- 
able.   What  tiie  average  man  asks  of 
i  concert-givers  is  tliat  they  should  pro- 
^  vide  him  with  first-rate  performances 
'  of  music  which  he  knows  hCJwants  to 
I  hear,  and  also  give  him  a  chance  of 
[enlarging  his  experiences  by  acquaint- 
I  ance  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  new 
:  things.    He  is  naturally  pleased  when 
he  finds  that  some  of  these  new  things 
are  by  his  ovim  countrymen,  but  he  is 
quite  ready  to  take  them  from  wlierever 
they  happen  to  come.     However,  if  the 
talk  l.s  to  be  of  nationality,  it  may  be 
asked:     Are  there  no  musical  nations 
besides  the  four  into  which  all  these 
programs  resolve  themselves?    What  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  or  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Norway,    Sweden,    Belgium   and  Fin- 
land?   All  have  their  composers,  with 
more   or  less  clearly   defined  national 
characteristics.      On    the    whole,  the 
complaint  might  better  be  that  wo  are 
too  provincial  in  our  musical  outlook, 
and  that  while  we  pride  ourselves  on  the 
passesion  of  an  Elgar,  a  Vaughan  Will- 
lams  and  a  Hoist  (as  well  we  may),  we 

are  serenely  content  to  remain  in  Ig- 
norance of  modern  music  elsewhere  ex- 
cept when  It  assumes  some  peculiarly  ■ 
j  sensational  form  and  bounces  us  into 
j  admiration  by  sheer  audacity.  ■ 

MUSIC  RECEIVED 

The  Herald  has  received  from  the 
publishing  house  of  Carl  Fischer  en- 

I  tertaining  piano  pieces  by  Kmerson 
Whithorne,  illustrative  of  life  In  New 

i  York. 

"Chimes  of  St.  Patriclc,"  with  the  use 
of  the  plain  song,  "Dies  Irae";  "Times 
Square,"  a  "riotous  mart  of  pleasure 
and  of  folly,"  and  "Pell  Street,"  In 
which  the  Chinese  air,  "15  Bunches  of 
Blossoms,"  is  introduced. 

The  same  house  publishes  "Hispanla," 
a  suite  for  piano  by  Albert  Stroessel; 
Seguldiila,  La  Media  Noche  (South 
American  tune  by  Aviies),  In  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Jota;  five  songs  of  Rachmanl- 
nov,  with  English  words  by  Geraldine 
Farrar,  and  one  with  Englisli  words  by 


as  anywhere  else,  and  more  so  now 
than  it  ever  has  before.  Those  who 
have  been  keeping  an  eye  on  the  theatre 
recently — there  is  no  need  to  say  for 
\  the  last  20  years,  when  the  four  years 
since  the  war  are  quite  syfAcient — will 
1  have  noticed  that,  in  general  and  al- 
lowing for  isolated  exceptions,  bad  plays 
run  and  good  plays  don't. 

Musical  comedies  that  are  by  no 
means  the  best  of  their  kind  habitually 
j  get  runs  of  six  months,  a  year  or  two 
years.  A  world  masterpiece,  such  as 
the  "Medea"  of  Euripides,  is  lucky  to 
be  put  up  at  West  end  theatre  for  a 
couple  of  matinees. 

"Seriousness  is  not  wanted,"  say  the 
managers— and  to  a  certain  extent  they 
are  right.  But  they  are  not  altogether 
right.  Serious  drama  is  wanted,  and 
badly;  but  by  those  of  us  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  least  for  it. 

A  single  instance  of  this  will  suffice — 
Mr.  St.  John  Ervine's  "Jane  Clegg," 
which  was  recently  revived  at  the  New 
Theatre.  This  is  not  tlie  place  for  an 
analysis  of  the  play's  merits,  but  it 
was  a  play  that  every  paper  in  London 
combined  to  say  was  good  drama  and 
serious  drama;  and  it  ran  eight  weeks. 
The  pit  and  the  gallery  were  packed 
to  overflowing  for  every  night  of  that 
run.-  The  play  was  taken  off  through 
lack  of  business  In  'the  stalls  and  dress 
circle. 

What  is  the  use  of  writing  about  the 
drama,  of  denouncing  managers  for  not 
producing  serious  plays?  The  manager 
is  not  in  the  business  for  his  health, 
and  he  ha^  his  query  put  every  time, 
"Will  it  pay?"  The  answer  is  that,  if 
he  produces  serious  plays,  he  will  have 
his  pit  full  and  his  gallery  full;  and 
that  after  the  first  few  nights  he  Wilf 
not  have  sixpence  in  his  stalls.  A  West 
end  theatre,  with  a  rent  varying  be- 
tween £400  and  £600  a  week,  is  not  go- 
ing to  run  very  profitably  on  the  tak- 
ings which  this  form  of  business 
amounts  to. 


B.  A.  A.  CONCERT 

The  first  of  the  Boston  Athietlo  As- 
,  sociation  concerts  in  the  gymnasium  of 
'  the  clubhouse  this  season  will  take  place 

today  at  3:30  o'clock.  Miss  MargTierit« 
i  Namara.  soprano,  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
I  As.wciatton  and  the  Boston  Symphony 

Ensemble  (Messrs.  Sauvlet.  Gunderson. 

Krafft,  Warner,  Van  Wynbergen.  Lan- 

gendoen,  Ludwig.  Amarena,  Stanislaus. 

Mimaxt,  Mager,  Wendler,  Kenfleld, 
i  Laus,  Ritter,  De  Voto;  Augiisto  Vannlnt 

conductor),  will  be  heard  in  the  foUow^ 

ing  program: 
I  overture,  "11  Se^eto  dl  Su**«=^-  ^^^^^ 

Orchestra 

Ahl  fora'e  lul  from  "Travlata'  ..  Verai 

Miss  Na-mara  and  Orchestra 
Suite  Espagnole  "La  Feria" .  . . . . .  .Lacom* 

(a>   Los  Toros   (b).  La  Beja  (c)  X«a 
Zarzuela 

Orchestra 

(a)  The  Danza   Chadwlck 

^"L^r.T'"''^..  •Hud'Jlph  "ifan. 

(c)  At  the  Well  Hageman 

Miss  Namara 

Fantasia.  "Lohengrin"   v  WagBer 

Orchestra 

Valse,  "Romeo  et  Juliet" ■Oonnoa 
Mlaa  Namara  and  Orchestra 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

!  SUNDAY  —  symphony  hail.  8:80  P.  M.. 
Handel's  "Messiah."  performed  hytha 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  See  »p«cl»l 

"°BoBton  Athl«tlo  Association,  In  th« 
erymnaslum,  8:30  P.  M.,  concert  'by  Mar- 
guerite Namara,  soprano,  and  tieBo*- 
ton    Symphony   Ensemble.     8ee  speclai 

notice. 


In  his  progress  through  the  great 
composers  for  pianoforte  yesterday 
afternoon,  Ernest  Hutcheson  reached 
Chopin.  He  piayed  this  program  of  the 
Polish  composer's  works.  In  Jordan  hall: 
Pastalsie,  op.  «[  ballade  In  F  major; 
preludes,  op.  28,  Nos.  20,  23,  21,  22.  3, 
fl.  1,  10,  16;  Nocturne  In  P-sharp  minor; 
Scherzo  In  B  minor;  Valse  In  B  minor; 
Mazurkas,  op.  31,  No.  I;  op.  81,  No.  2; 
op.  68,  No.  2;  Etudes,  op.  10,  No.  t; 
op.  2s,  No.  5;  op.  25.  No.  6;  op.  26,  No. 
7;  op.  25,  No.  11. 

Perhaps  30  years  ago  piano  players 
were  sharply  d  vided  into  two  classes. 
tAose  who  could  "play  Chopin"  and, 
:hos»  who  could  not.  The  latter  body 
was  far  the  larger,  since  the  former 
contained  scarcely  moi»e  than  de  Pach- 
mann,  beyond  all  others,  Pc/derewskl. 
ind,  for  those  who  had  heard  him,  Les- 
chetizky.  And  thbn  a  new  view  began 
.y  lUtle  to  spread  abroad— what,  after 
all,  was  Chopin's  music  that  any  artist 
of  "dlgh  oegree  should  l>a  unalde  to  loaa 
)fj  a  study  of  two  or  to  indulge  in  a 
waltz?  This  new  view,  strong  from  Us 
very  sanity,  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
:hat  obtains  today. 

And  yet,  and  yet— perhaps  after  all 
the  old  belief  was  the  right  one— not, 
to  be  sure,  that  anybody  could  lay  dtwn 
in   detail  what  qualities  are  essential 
to  playing  Chopin.    Most  young  women, 
and   some  no  longer  quite  so  young, 
appeared  to  hold  lack  of  time  the  first 
requisite,   wagging  disapproving  heads 
lard  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  any 
'pianist  who  played  two  bars  in  suc- 
cession In  the  same  time.    Others  were 
all  for  the  heroic  vein,  the  Chopin  of 
the  polonaises,  with  the  dramatic  note 
pushed  till  it  screamed.    And  still,  their 
nonsense      notwithstanding.  perhaps 
these  people  were  right  in  their  Idea 
LUai  a  Chopin  manner  does  exist. 
!    It  seems,  in  any  case,  a  marvel  that 
a  pianist  tod^y   should  elect  to  play 
much  Chopin.    His  music,  so  much  of 
it  as  retains  its  beauty,  and  more  as 
'  well   has  been  played  in  public  till  an 
artist   can   hardly  approach   it  uncon- 
sciously, free  from  the  memory  of  what 
some   other  artist  has  done   with  it. 
And   audiences   have   a   passion,  with 
Chopin,  for  drawing  odious  comparisons, 
ia  passion  which  does  not  obsess  them 
iin   the   case   of  other   composers.  A 
listener  may  admire  even  the  moon- 
light   sonata    without    reserve,    but  it 
is    an    unusual    concertgoer    wo  can 
hear  a  nocturne  or  scherzo  of  Chopin 
without   drawing,  a   sigh   and  saying: 
•Did  you  hear  it  from  de  Pachmann? 
—or  Paderewskl,  or  Baohmaninoff,  as 
I  the  listener  is  old  or  young. 

As  for  Mr.  Hutcheson,  admirable  art- 
ist though  he  Is,  yesterday  he  did  not 
show  that  he  above  others  today  pos- 
sesses the  art  of  p'.aying  Chop'.n.  Never- 
theless a  large  audience  went  to  hear 
him  and  expressed  mlich,  pleasure. 
Some  of  his  admirers  look  with  warmer 
anticipation  to  a  repetition,  two  weeks 
off,  of  his  splendid  performance  of  the 
,  Liszt  sonata.  ^- 

CERCLEIN'LE 
,  COEURDISPOSE' 

Jordan    haH,    TVancte   de  Croisaefs 
"X^  Coenr  Dispose, "  comedy  tn  three 
acts,  presented  by  the  Cercle  Francals 
of  Harvard  TJiriveerslty,    The  cast: 
FTelBne      ....^....-Prancesca  Bragglottl 

Mm?  FlorV.'Tl  Elizabeth  Beal 

ilme.    Mlran-Charrnie .  -^"^^^^t^^f ^iygr 

itvl^ue?*. . ; ::: j.' ' i^^ndoiph  R-^in^^ 

Houzler  .....Henry  Cabot  ^JS%^J- 

p^iralneanx   ■'ibn    M.  Begg 

FHlolze  John   Davis  Lodge 

Miran-CharvlIIe   Chanter  Chapman 

Prince  D'Aretebsteln .  .Henri  de  Castellane 

Mme.  de  Valende  i^^^"*^ /-^."Zl 

Marqnlse  d'Erqueline. ....  Rosamond  Ad  o 
Princesse  d'Humiege  Mrs.  John  Si  Bolt 

?ttST^.  :Z::^^."\..  .  .Palmer  Dixon 

ll^C^  ^"^.TeVen^fS^ 

Julio  *I!I~trrnr.*'Martanna  Lowell 

D^W:::.':::^:-  -^""^^  ^ 

The  Cercle  Prancais  of  Harvard  Unl- 
veraHy  has  made  a  happy  choice  In 
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CToJsaefB  "!>  Coenr  DJspoBe."  as  their 
thirty-seventh  annual  play,  produced  at 
Jordan  hall  la«t  night,  for  tt  Is  within 
the  powser  of  amatenrs.  It  Is  Interest- 
tee  entertainment,  for  the  most  part, 
credltaily  (riven. 

Robert  Ixsvaltler,  beconrfnK  secretary 
to  Mtran-Charvllle,  learns  that  the  lat- 
ter Is  about  to  sen  some  lands  In  Azl- 
Zelma  to  Paralneanx  and  Baron  Honzler. 
Knowing  somethins  of  these  two.  Robert 
finds  rrat  about  the  c-ontract.  leamlne 
that  the  land,  supposed  by  the  owner 
to  be  nothing  more  than  good  hunting 
land,  contains  phosphate,  and  Is  there- 
fore Invaluable, 

Robert  handles  the  ettuatlon,  arrang- 
ing that  hie  employer  sliall  benefit  by 
the  discovery  of  phosphate,  and  at  the 
same  time  manages  to  break  off  the  en- 
gagement that  exists  between  Baron 
Honsler  and  Helen  MIran-Charvllle. 

Her  father,  however,  misunderstand- 
ing his  secretary's  efforts,  discharges  j 
Robert,  who  then  explains  everything. 
The  tltlp  of  the  piece  Is  taken  from 
the  end,  when  the  question  of  Helone's 
marriage  Is  decided  by  her  heart  In- 
stead of  her  family. 

In  the  role  of  Helene,  Francesea,  Brag- 
glottl  did  by  far  the  nest  work  of  the  j 
company,      Phe  played  with  a  fresh-  i 
ness  of  feeling  and  slneorlty,  •  She  Is, 
moreover,  iwiuHually  attractive,    Derxhe  I 
Bragglotti,   a.s  Helene' a  mother,  Mme. 
Miran-Charvllle,  handled  her  role  cap- 
ably.    She  was  noticeably  good  in  the 
firsit  act. 

Elizabeth  Beal  deserves  era«It  for  her 
playing  of  Mme.  Fiery,  She  had  ease 
and  restraint  as  well  as  the  confldenca 
the  role  called  for,  Little  Haraa  Brag- 
glotti made  an  excellent  Geareie,  with- 
out  any  Belf-coaselouBnesa, 

John  Davis  Lodge  was  capital  as 
Faloizs,  the  old  sculptor,  while  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  was  good  In  the  role 
of  Baron  Houzler,  Others  whose  work 
eserves  mention  are  J,  Randolph  Rol)- 
jiison  as  Robert,  Jolin  Begg,  Alfred 
Merian  a.s  Bourgeot,  and  Henri  de  Cas- 
ellane,  in  the  comedy  role  ef  the  Prince, 
The  piece  has  been  coached  by  Krnest 
Perrin  of  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  of 
Paris. 

A  second  perfemaanea  wHl  bo  given  at 
Jordan  Hall  tomorrow  afternoon.  The 

I proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  Amerlcaji 
CoBsmittM  {er  BevaAtatad  Fnutcab 

J  A  Night  of  Love," 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "A  Night) 
of  Love,"  operetta  In  three  acts,   by  ' 
Valentlnov.    First  time  in  Boston.  Pro- 
duced   by   the    Russian    Grajid  Opera 
Company.    Tlie  cast: 

>tnlatka   , .  .,  Plotr  KoBloft 

VTaria  Barbara  Lossova 

rjsa  Zena  Jvanova 

.Sn.orjkoff    ,,.  Eflm  Vltis 

Karollna  .Sophia  Ossfpova 

Sergei  Max  Panteleef 

GenadI  Nikolai  Bosanowskl 

Andrei  .Leonard  Gorlenko 

\  Police  Captain  Nil<alal  Karlaah 

A   \raid   Sophia  Flcher 

There  was  rare  sport  last  night  at  the 
Opera  Hou-se,  when  the  Russian  com- 
pany brought  forward  an  operetta  by 
one  Valentlnov,  a  eompeser  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  live  in  Petrograd  today.  To  a 
person  who  has  no  Russian  the  plot,  to 
judge  from  the  action,  mu.st  be  of  the 
slenderest,  but  it  serves,  The  humor 
of  the  operetta,  for  foreigners,  ilea  In 
the  music,  and  liumorous  it  is,  no  doubt 
abouti  it.  Kor  the  composer,  with  the 
gravity  becoming  a  writer  as  well  aa 
a  player  of  burlesque  and  fares,  has 
drawn  on  every  well-known  opera  under 
the  sun,  from  "The  Merry  Widow"  to 
"Carmen"  and  "Faust,"  slipping  with 
never  a  smile  from  the  garden  seene 
in  "Faust"  to  as  lively  a  "polka 
schnell"  as  ever  set  feet  to  dancing. 
It  was  all  funny,  with  the  drollery  that 
results  wh«n  a  clever  librettist  works 
hand  In  band  with  an  equally  clever 
composer,  And  it  was  all  the  funnier 
for  the  apt  and  vivid  performance. 

prom  this  performance  one  might 
guess  that  this  opera  company  con- 
biats  for  tiie  most  part  of  /singers? 
skilled  in  operetta  who  are  doing  what 
they  can  with  serious  opera,  rattier 
than  opera  singers  toying  with  a  trifle. 
However  this  may  bo,  last  night  the 
singers  showed,  one  and  all,  a  fine 
sense  of  comedy.  Funny,  all  of  them, 
and  some  of  them  bubbling  over  with 
the  real  comic  force,  it  was  a  pleasure 
|te  watch  the  serieusness  with  whleh 

they  i^y«4  the  F^nst  bnrtesiiue  and  ! 
ottter  things  of  the  kind.  Their  miflag- 
glng  animation,  too,  proved  refreshing, 
and  the  music  they  were  called  upon 
to  sing  lay  well  within  their  vocal 
porwers.  The  stage  management,  ex- 
cellent, might  teach  ti8  here  a  thing  or 
two.  Unless  one  were  to  write  out 
again  the  entire  cast,  by  no  means 
forretting  the  neat  soubrette  of  Mi.=;s 
Flcher,  there  Is  no  nraisiTig  performers 
In    'detatl.      PtiH — iSes   l>of«seva'B  old 


wonvir  :..  j-^t.  not  pass  withoui  .  Tio:rt. 
Har  dance— when  has  anything  so 
funoy  been  seen?  The  pity  of  It  that 
this  diverting  performance  Should  have 
been  given  only  on  the  last  night,  too 
hte  for  a  repetition!  R.  R.  G. 


Our  colleague,  Mr.  Roy  R.  Gardner, 
reviewing  the  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  last  Thursday,  wrote  of  Mr.  , 
Davison  and  his  choir:  j 

"Since  this  competence  is  so  entirely  , 
the  result  of  his  own  skill."  •  j 

The  sentence  In  the  review  as  pub- 
lished Friday  morning  read:  "Since  this 
competence  is  not  po  entirely  the  result 
of  his  ovvn  skill." 

Tljus  an  injustice  was  done  Mr.  Gard-  j 
ner  and  Mr.  Davison.  i 


The  RUSSIAN  LESSON  j 

•  The  Russian  opera  company  showed  I 
plainly  by.,  the  engagenienl  of  two  weeks  I 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people' Iri  this  city, 
however  much  they  may  "clamor"  for 
opera  In  their  talk  in  street  cars  or  at 
afternoon  teas,  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  hear  linfaihUiar  operas  even 
when  they  are  by  celebrated  composers.  I 
One  would  think  that  performances  of  | 
operas  by  Rlmsky-Korsakov  and  Tchai- 
kovsky would  fill  the  theatre,  especially 
In  thia  "musical  centre." 

The  Chicago  opera  company  Is  coming. 
Let  It  heed  the  lesson  learned  from  the 
Russians.  Begin  the  engagement  of 
course  with  "Alda"  sung  by  strong- 
lunged  singers.  Do  not  fall  to  put 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana"  and  "PagUaccl" 
on  the  bill  for  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment. Be  sure  to  perform  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  so  that  the  critics  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  whether  B'er- 
rando  In  the  first  scene  should  wear  a 
slouch  hat  or  a  tin  helmet.  Above  all, 
do  not  dare  to  bring  out  an  unfahiiliar' 
opera.  It  might  be  well  to  InclUde 
"Lucia  di  Lamraermopr."  "Martha"  and 
'IThe  Behemian  Girl"' In-  the  repertoire; 
first  of  ail,  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  for 
then-  the  -managers  and  thfe  ■  subscribe, 
can  join  with  zest  in  the  chorus: 

"Happy  and  light. of  heart  are  those 
Who  In  ^ch  bthei- faith  rfepose." 

Or  words  to  that  effect;  we  quote 
from  taierfloryi. 

WHY  THE  "ENGLISH"  LANGUAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  will  give  50  cents  <.50)  to  any  char- 
I  Ity  at  all.  If  somebody  will  prove  to  me 
I  that  there  Is  an  "English"  language. 
If  a  descendant  of  the  English  like 
Prof,  Lounsbury  can  say:  Vlt  is  quite 
as  important  to  find  out  what  English 
Is  not,  as  well  as  what  it  Is."  what  shall 
we  s^,  , we,  who  have,  other  blood  in  oUr 
vGins.  to  the  tyranny  which  compels 
millions' Of  bilr  kind  to  talk '  "Ehgilsh"'f 
1  wish  to  protest.   I  am  indignant. 

TERRENCE  McSWANE. 
Brookllne.  v 

P.  S. — Apologies  to  Mr.  McSweeney. 

AN  OPENING  WANTED  -BY  A  NICE 
YOUNG  MAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  know  of  any  opening  fo<  a 
winter  bachelor  whose  wife  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1922  A.,  E.  P.  engaged  In 
forcing  American,  currency  on  foreign 
hotel-keepers?  There  ls  .no  hardening 
of  the  arteries  In  my  -ankles,  I  specialize 
in  "doubling"  at  bridge,  do  not  go  to 
sleep  at  the  opera,  prepare  (conversa- 
tlona'ly)  for  dinner  parties,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  being  telephoned  at  the  last 
minute  to  "fill  in,"  no  one  *6uld  sus- 
pect that  I  wear  a  toupee.  I  live  at  the 
South  end  but  am  willing  to  travel. 

LONELY  LEW. 


pTees  aowtrfRe  gTirJen  ways, 
Perchance  they  hinted  Joy, 
Perchance  they  hinted  grief; 
For  lol  to  these  dark  day.s 
They  seem  to  tell  a  strange 
Sad  tale  of  Time  and  Change — 
Yet  summon  up  no  tears, 
Only  the  ghosts  of  years 
Long  dead,  that  haunt  old  earth 
Like  memory  of  mirth. 
And  memory  of  hours 
That  had  more  thorns  than  flowers. 

LAURA  BLACKBURN. 

MORE  ABOUT  GEORGIE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  reprinting  of  -parts  of  the 
Georgle  Dean  Spaulding  circular  of  1878- 
79  (they  were  handbills  In  Hyannls, 
and  we  got  a  ticket  to  the  show  for 
passing  them)  brings  up  some  more 
memories  of  that  beautiful  lady. 

Does  the  picture  show  her  with  rosy 
:;heek3  and  Short  black  hair,  a  mass  of 
Kurly  .ringlets  and  parted  on  one  side? 
Yon  remember  her  after  she  had  Just 
finished-  th6  "triple  tongued"  ■  part*  of 
the  "Stiver  Stream  Polka,"  she  would 
toss  fler  head  back,-  shaking  the  glossy 
ringlets  about  and  making  all  i  those  ' 
diamonds  glitter  and  sparkle. 

Our '  gang  engaged  in  many  heated 
discussions— we  were  8  to  10  years 
old — as  to  whether  our  elders  were  Jus- 
tified in  saying  "sh«  painted  and  dyed 
her  hair."  We  usually  decided  she  was 
too  pretty  to  do  It. 

The   good   old    Swiss   Bell   Rlngersl  ' 
They  gave  Cape  towns  a  great  deal  of  , 
real  pleasure.   I  frankly  confess  I'd  buy 
a  35  cent  seat  for  each  one  of  my  fara-  ! 
lly  if  I  could  be  sure  of  the  old  time  | 
thi-ill  as  they  coaxed  the  music  out  of 
the  bells  and  glasses  of  water  and  the 
like.  CLARENCE  A.  ELDRIDGE. 

Boston. 


NOT  THE  HERALD  ALONE 

As.  the  World  WagV:        .  '  . 

Having  been  a  patient,  reader  of  The 
Herald's  weather  reports  -for-  the  last 
49  years,  I  would  suggest-  that-the  mete- 
orologist move  to  another  climate,  for 
the  weather  certainly  doesn't  agr^e  with 
him  here.  R.  THERl^OMETER. 

Weston.  -        -  -■     ;  - 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  THE  I.NFINITE7 

(For  Ai  the  World  wags.) 
Prlnceless  Cinderellas! 
Little  seekers  of  dreams. 
What  If  they  do  come  true?  . 
Shadows  would  again  pale  their  bright- 
ness. 

Grim  reality  has  strange  fascination 
When  once  you  laugh  with  Nlrwana. 
Pretty,  tiny,  tempting  feet — 
Whether  they  are  strutting  before  foot- 
lights. 

Or  dragging  through  dingy  offlfces; 
All,  are  fashhsned  of  day. 
Nirwana  knows  it  matters  little 
Who  finds  yOOT  slipper. 
It  Is  such  a  very  brief  wandering. 
Befoie-you  reach  her  breast. 

i>rinc«M  "Put  Her  Foot  In  It.** 


O  YOU  RUBBERNECKS! 

(frrom  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Stlck- 
ney  Grant  recently  puTjiished) 

The  old  earl  lay  In  his  restless  bed. 
His  fair  young  bride  by  his  side; 
The  young  page  gazed  from  the  outer 
tower. 

And  all  their  eyes  were  -wide. 


•  TELL    US,    MR.  HART 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  ii4  "Rough  Hewn,"  these  lines 
referred  to  as  a  vulgar  ditty: 
"Some  people  dies  of  drinking  whiskey 
And  some  die -of  dflnkittg  beer." 

I  wonder  If  Dorothy  Canfield  really 
knows  just  ho'v  vulgar  that  ditty  Is.. 

Reading.  BEN  HART. 


VOICES 

The  wind  about  tne  hill. 
The  sparrow  on  the  sill. 
Chirping,  the  cricket's  chirr 
Were  voices  known  to  her 
Whose  beauty  burie.d  Troy, 
As  here,  -where  autumn's  leaf. 


_i 'MESSIAH 

Tcsteraay    aiternooii,    in     oymphony  | 
hail,   the  Handel   and  Haydn   Society,  ! 
Emil  MoUenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its 
145th  performance   of  "The  Messiah."  , 
The  Boston  Festival  orchestra,  John  W. 
Oowley,  principal,  played.    The  soloists 
were  Ethel  Hayden,  soprano;  CTharlette 
Peege,  alto;  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor,  and 
Royal  Dadmun,  bass.   The  audience  -was 

^"Thla  1415th  performance  had  much 
to  commend  It.  Why  should  It  not, 
since  Mr.  MoUenhauer  conducted?  For 
Mr.  MoUenhauer  knows  well  how  to 
make  the  forces  under  hla  command, 
orchestra  and  chorus  alike,  do  his  will. 
His  big  chorus  he  has  taught  to  elng 
with  absolute  accuracy,  with  excellent 
tone  ranging  from  piano  to  fortissimo, 
with  a  nice  attack  and  finish,  also  with 
some  degree  of  skill  in  the  moulding  of 
a  phrase.  The  orchestra,  yesterday,  he 
had  play  -with  an  attention  that  secured 
correctness.  If  not  marked  t<>nal  beauty. 
Mr.  Moltenhauer,  In  short,  ha:8  been  able 
'  to  give  his  chorus,  and  In  a  lesser  degree 

his   orchestra,    an    exceptionally   com- ' 
petent  technique ;  a  very  considerable 
feat. 

'  WBjr,  however,  he  should  rest  content 
,  with  his  present  level  of  performance — 
no  low  level,  to  be  sure,  since  never 
once  yesterday  was  It  slovenly — Is  a 
puzzle.  One  would  think  that  It  must 
be  a  pleasure  to  teach  these  able  sing- 
ers a  pianissimo,  how  to  color  their 
tones,  the  way  to  mount  a  climax,  the 
power  of  Imagination,  of  sentiment.  It 
well  may  be  that  the  staunch  Handel 
and  Haydn  public  Is  amply  satisfied 
with  the  standard  of  performance  that 
holds  today ;  better  It  surely  is  than  that 
of  20  years  ago.  A  public  exists,  never- 
theless, ignorant,  unfortunately,  of  the 
possibilities  of  choral  singing,  which 
mJght  well  be  attracted  to  Handel  and 
Haydn  concerts  If  this  ancient  society 
would  gird  up  Its  lolna  and  do  the  fine 
work  It  Is  capable  of  dolner.  | 


The  BOlo  Blngera  yesterday  were  of  a 
high  a-verage  of  excellence.  Miss  Hay- 
den. poBsesEor  of  a  charming,  well- 
trained  voice,  sang  admirably  her  reci- 
tatives and  sue!)  muslo  as  did  not  de- 
mand the  seri-loes  of  a  brilliant  dramatic 
soprano.  Mlsa  Peega,  always  free  of 
sentimentality,  sang  "He  Shall  Feed  His 
Flock"  notably  well.  Mr.  Dadmun  sang 
"Why  Do  the  Nations"  smoothly  and 
with  fine  spirit,  Mr.  Hacikett,  as  al- 
■way^  pleased  by  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
cellently schooled  voice.  R.  B.  G. 


Wo~ax^  urged  by  e  circular  ta  pur- 
chase "A  Book  .*.bout  Myself."  so  that; 
we  will  know  all  about  "a  gangling,  i 
self-confident,  self-depreciating,  con- 1 
ceited.  trembling,  bold,  fearsome  youth 
all  In  the  person  of  Theodore  Dreiser." 
We  have  nothing  "agin"  Mr.  Dreiser; 
on  the  contrary,  we  wish  him  well  In  Ha 
"emotional  reactions"  to  a  world  "cruel 
and  wonderful,  beautiful  and  passionate, 
colorful  and  romantic,  at  once  depress- 
ing and  inspiring." 

But  this  is  a  sadly  selfish  world,  and 
we  must,  for  the  present,  decline  "to 
meet  the  father  of  the  author  and  his 
sisters."  There  are  the  memorable  lines 
of  Walt  Whitman: 

"I  have  pried  through  the  strata  and 
analyzed  to  a  hair. 

And  counselled  with  doctors  and  calcu- 
lated close  and  found  no  sweeter 
fat  than  sticks  to  my  own  bones." 
Besides,   times    are  hard.  Arabella, 

times  are  "drefful  hard." 


GOING— GONE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Coue's  formula.  Is  to  put  the  hati 
over  the  ailing  spot  and  repeat:  "It  i. 
going:  it  is  going,  .  .  ."   Not  so  good 
.f  the  affliction  happens  to  be  falling 
hair.  BL>E. 


AS  LONG  AS  YOU  DIDN'T  GET 
DOWN  FOR  THE  SHOOTING  SEASON, 
YOU'D  BETTER  POSTPONE  YOUR 
VISIT  UNTIL  AFTER  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

(Prom  the  Portland  l.Me.)  Preea-Heralfl.) 
SHOPLIFTERS 
ATTENTION! 
Stealing  from  any  stores  during 
the  holiday  season  will  not  be  tol- 
erated.     Any    person    or  persons 
caught  will  be  dealt  with  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  Law. 

L  S.  WATTS,  Chief  of  Police. 


OR  THACHER'S  ISLAND 
As  th».  World  Wags: 

"So  this  is  Minot — or  possibly  Gur- 
net!!"  certain   Newtonians   have  been 
saying  to  themselves  on  perceiving  the 
following'  sign  in  a  local  store  window: 
TWO  ROOMii  FOR 
LIGHT-HOUSE 

KEEPING 
Inquire  within. 
ELIZABETH  LEWIS  OSGOOD. 
Newton  Centre. 


BOOTS  AND  ANKLES 

.-Vs  the  World  Wags: 

As  reported  In  your  column,  a  "so- 
ciety note"  In  a  London  paper  says: 
lOnglish  girls  In  general  have  very  uglj 
ankles  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
s  because  they  rarely  wear  boots.  Tht 
continual  wearing  of  low  shoes  causes 
the  ankle  to  lose  Its  shape."  This  Is 
written  by  "a  Flrench  woman  who 
knows"  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  continual  wearing  of  low  shoes 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  ankles.  Medi- 
cal authorities  cite  that  u.nless  men  anil 
women  wear  high  boots  at  least  half  of 
the  time  the  ankles  grow  large  and  ugly, 
.^iid  the  high  button  boot  gives  the  neat- 
est ai}d  best  appearing  condition.  High 
button  boots  are  coming  Into  their  own 
by  fafhion  authority.  SHOBMAN. 
Boston. 


IT  AIN'T  THE  WORLD,  HT'S  YOU 
(From  Better  Farming,  Chicago) 
A  pessimist  got  hold  o'  me,  a  coughln' 

up  his  hash. 
An'  sez.  sez  he  to  me.  s^a  he,  "The 

world's  all  gone  t'  smash. 
Politics  "r  rotten  an'  religions  on  the 
bum. 

An'  all  the  pests  o"  Satan  r"  &  »oln'  on 

the  hum. 

Things  shure  ain't  what  they  used  f  be. 
The  doln's  don't  look  good  t"  me." 
Sez  I  "Gowan!  What  8  your  cueT, 
The  world  hain't  goln'  wrong. 

It's  YOU. 

Sez  he  to  me,  "Them  good  old  days  when 

I  was  young,"  sez  he. 
.\n'  then  sez  I  to  him,  ser  L  "You've 

got  the  wrong  Idee, 
I've  got  no  use  fer  pessimists  who  sob 

for  other  days. 
An'  block  th  wheels  of  progress  by  their 

chant  of  ancient  ways. 
It  ain  t  no  use  to  spill  yer  tears. 
An'  swear  the  world  Is  off  its  gears. 
Cut  the  hash!   It  ain't  -true. 

The  world  hain't  gone  to  smash. 

It's  YOU. 


K  you've  eot  •ometwilit  up  y«r  kleevai 

that's  better  than  Is  known. 
Stop  b  ubberln'  »n"  PUT  IT  UP.  W«T» 

waltln'  to  be  shown. 
The  world's  a  wantin"  fellers  who  o»n 

show  'era  aomethin"  new. 
Instead  of  cryin'  round  about  the  way 

they  "Used  f  do." 
Vo  use  forever  callln'  Haiti 
Mo  use  forever  flndin"  fault. 
Get  behind!   PUSH  and  DO. 

The  world  hain't  wastin'  time — 
It's  TOU." 
WIUNA  WINTRINOHAM. 

NARCISSUS   IN   NEW  BEDFORD 

We  are  Indebted  to  "Mitch  Ka  DIteh" 
for  a  copy  of  Woodhull  A  Claflln's 
Weekly.  Nov.  IB.  1873.  with  these  mot- 
toes- "ProjrossI  Free  Thought!  Un- 
trammeled  l.tves!  Breaking  the  Way 
for  Future  Opneratlons!  Price  10  cents." 

We   remember   the   time    when  this 
weekly  was  classed  by  staid  New  Eug- 
landers  with  the  Police  Gazette  Vic- 
toria C.  Woodhull  and  Tennle  C.  Claf- 
lln  were  names  never  to  be  mentioned 
In     respectable     households.     Yet  we 
found  this  Issue  of  the  Weekly  rather 
lull  reading.    There  Is  an  entertaining 
account,     copied     from    the  Evening 
Standard   of  New   Bedford,  of  a  trial 
hat  excited  the  citizens  of  that  town 
A  dealer  In   mus?ic   and  works  of  art 
had  put  a  little  statue  of  Narcissus  in 
his  shop  wlnd(W     He  was  taken  Into 
court  for  some  thought  that  the  shame- 
less Narclrsus  should  not  be  seen  by 
men.   women  and   children      The  city 
marshal  was  a  witness.    He  swore  ihat 
the  art  dealer  was  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter     "1    am    not    prepared    to  say 
whether  I  would  keep  a  Narcissus  In 
my  parlor:  If  I  had  no  family  but  my 
wife    perhaps  I   would;   with  children, 
perhaps  I  would  not.''    Another  dealer, 
who  had  a  family  of  four  children  from 
2  to  12  years  old.  said:   "While  I  would 
not   purchase    this   statuette.    If  any- 
body will  give  it  me  I  will  place  It 
prominently  in  my  parlor.- 
i     It    will  be  remembered   that   a  big. 
burly  fellow  In  Utica  caved  in  the  head 
3f  Artemus  Ward's  wax  statue  of  the 
false  apostle,  saying:    "1  tell  you,  old 
man.   that  Judas   Iscarrot  can  t  show 
hlsself  In  Utlky  with  impunerty  by  a 
darn  site!"    No  one  broke  the  head  of 
Narcissus,  but  he  was  not  persona,  grata 
|,-  Hi..  Ww  Bp'^ford  nf  1873.  


(Tiiolty,  her  laok  of  ordinary  dc.  oncy  in 
lier  devotion  to  her  eon  and  pride.  And 
when  she  came  to  her  duel  with  Unnelt, 
she  was  still  a  woman  a.s  may  be  seen 
In  dally  llfo,  not  a  tra^redy  qupon. 

Mr.  Gll'bert  succeeded  In  saving  Lln- 
nell  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  prlR. 
He  was  manly,  and  even  when  hla  lines 
were  only  tawdry  rhetoric,  he  delivered 
them  with  such  sincerity  that  the  spec- 
tator was  not  tempted  to  smile.  The 
audlpnce  evidently  regaided  the  fa- 
ther's part  as  distinctly  comic,  nor  was 
this  the  fault  of  Mr.  Kent.  The  other 
parts  were  taken  well  enough;  MIsa 
Adams  saved  Helen  from  belrtg  goody- 
goody,  and  Miss  Nudsen.  who,  although 
In  one  scene  she  Is  supposed  to  have  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  at  least  an  Injured 
foot,  sobbed  prettily  In  high-heeled  and 
becoming  boots.  The  large  audience 
was  greatly  Interested;  It  found  many 
opportunities  to  laugh  when  Mr.  Jones 

was  most  serious,  and  It  Ingenuously 
applauded  the  good  clergyman  whenever 
ho  scored  a  point  on  tlie  hypocrites. 


"ROBIN  HOOD" 


i"HYPOCRlTES" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
ST.  JAMBS  THEATRE— "The  Hypo- 
crites," a  play  In  four  aots  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.    Produced  in  New  'Sark  ; 
on  Aug.  80,  1906,  with  Richard  Bennef^ 
as  Linnell  and  Jessie  Mlllward  as  Mrs. 
Wllmore.  I 

Blr  Jolin  Flngsnet,  B&rt.  | 

Kdwftrd  Damey 

Mr.    Wllmore  ,,  Mark  Kent; 

Lennard    Wllmore. ....  .Houston  Richards 

Mr.   Vlveash  William  Jettery 

The  Rev.  ESvarard  Daubney, 

Ralph  M.  Remley 

Dr.   Blaney  ..Harold  Chase 

Tha  Rev.  Edsar  t4niielll  Walter  Gilbert 

Goodyer   Lionel  Bevana 

Mrs.    Wllmore,...,  Viola  Roach 

Helen  Plugenet  Lucille  Ada.ms 

Mrs.    Linnell  <  Barbara  Gray 

Mrs.   Blaney.,...  Anna  Layng 

Rachel   Neve...  STveta  Nudsen 

Patty   Helen  Pitt 

When  the  play  was  t  performed  is 
London  after  the  production  in  New 
York,  there  was  sharply  divided  opinion 
concerning  Its  merits.  In  1922  the  play 
seems  an  old-fashioned  melodrama, 
theatrical  after  the  manner  of  Scribe, 
with  an  old  story  told  at  too  great 
length.  We  have  the  seduced  'girl,  the 
seducer  about  to  marry  another,  the 
clergyman  that  Is  fond  of  ease  and  the 
fleshpots,  the  other  clergyman  that  has 
a  fanatical  sense  ot  duty,  the  parents 
.  that  oppose  bitterly  their  son  wedding 

I the  wronged  one.  And  to  gain  their 
end  Intriguing,  lying,  hypocritical 
throughout,  until  we  have  the  conven- 
tional happy  ending,  the  cad  of  a  son 
seeing  a  great  light  and  marrying 
Rachel;  even  the  mother  Is  converted 
In  the  last  act,  a  conversion  so  sudden 
that  a  London  critic,  remarking  upon 
it  saldr  "The  play,  however,  was  writ- 
ten for  America,  where  the  wonders  of 
the  revival  meeting  are  unconsidered 
trifles!" 

Long  as  the  pjay  Is,  and  It  was  per- 
formed last  night  at  a  rather  slow  pace, 
it  holds  tho  .ittintlon.  Perhaps  Mr. 
.Tones  Intended  first  of  all  to  write  a 
satire,  for  he  InclJiIj-l  In  the  tlJalcgu* 
withering  ••emnrks  about  society  and 
civilization,  out  It  Is  n-jthtng  more  or 
less  than  melolra.ni.  Mr.  Wllmore  Is 
11  extravagantly  drawn  by  the  dramatist; 
H  Mrs.  Wllmore,  who  would  perjurti  her- 
™  self  or  even  commit  murdor  for  hor  son 
and  his  careor,  is  more  truo  to  nature; 
nor  Is  Linnell  by  any  means  an  improb- 
able character.  Wo  have  all  known 
clergymen  o?  Dannorry's  type,  and  tlifre 
are  girls  like  Hslen.  As  for  young 
<  Leonard  he  is  an  offensive  cad,  Ivlng  or 
<•  telling  the  truth. 

The  performance  wua  an  agreeable 
one.  Miss  Roach  gave  a  convincing 
portrayal  of  the  mother,  a  part  that  It 
would  be  easy  to  render  impossible 
through  overacting.    The  mother  was 


PARK  THHATREJ— Douglas  Fair- 
banks In  "Robin  Hood."  First  perform- 
ance In  Boston.  Story  by  Elton  Thomas. 
Directed  by  Allan  Dwan.  Photography 
by  Arthur  Efleson.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  were  Enid  Bennett, 
Blllle  Bennett,  Wallace  Beery,  Sam  de 
Grasse,  Paul  Dickey  and  WlUard  Louis. 

The  program  printed  some  Interesting 
facts  regarding  Mr.  Falrbanks's  newest 
production.  Above  20,000  souls  were 
busied  preparing  It,  in  it  appear  more 
than  10,000  people;  22  experts  did  the 
research  work  needful  for  accuracy  In 
design;  the  banquet  room  In  the  castle 
Is  the  largest  room  in  the  world;  the 
king's  castle  covers  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground;  its  exterior  Is  620  feet 
long;  every  weapon  carried  was  made 
by  hand;  saddle  and  horse-trappings 
were  also  hand-made,  even  unto  the 
sewing.  The  entire  stock  of  three  tan- 
neries was  used  for  the  playei^'s'  shoes. 
And  these  are  not  all  the  rehiarkable 
facts  the  program  stated,  not  by  any 
means. 

From  thl^  prodigality  of  Mr.  Fair-  | 
banks  a  film  results  of  truly  impcsing  . 
proportions.  Vaster  crowds,  very  like- 
ly, sweep  thrpugh  mora-  spacious 
castle  halls  than  probably  ever  have 
been  photographed  before.  As  for  the 
costumes,  including  th?  magnlilcent 
caparisons  of  the  horses,  they  are  of 
a  genuine  splendor.  The  settings  are 
indeed  of  a  gorgeousness  beyond  com- 
pare. That  they  make  as  vivid  an 
appeal  to  the  fancy,  however,  as  some 
others  less  opulent  but  more  Imagina- 
tive, can  not  with  truth  be  said. 

To  come  to  the  play,  which  after  all 
is  Just  as  much  the  thing.  In  films,  as 
on  the  stage,  Mr.  Thomas  has  con- 
trived to  tell  a  coherent  story  clearly, 
without  too  much  explanatory  text,  and 
probably  with  no  more  padding  than 
Is  necessary  if  a  single  play  is  to  fill 
an  entire  evening's  entertainment.  If 
he  has  not  succeeded  In  suffusing  this 
rather  undramatic  tale  with  the 
romance  which  lovers  of  "Ivanhoe" 
and  "Maid  Marian"  associate  with 
fhtrwood  forest  and  King  Richard,  he 
has  suggested  keenly  enough  the  far 
more  plausible.  If  the  truth  be  ad- 
mitted, low  comedy  of  those  distant 
rude  times.  "Ko  doubt  he  did  wisely, 
since  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  ai^ter  at  farce 
than  romance. 

In  "Robin  Hood"  the  medieval  sur- 
roundings and  his  knightly  costumes 
do  not  bother  Mr.  Fairbanks.  Though 
he  made  a  brave  attempt  to  lose  his 
personality  in  the  character,  he  re- 
mained sufficiently  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
the  comedian,  to  set  his  audience  Into 
peals  of  laughter— and  likewise  Douglas 
Fairbanks  the  athlete  with  an  amaz- 
ing ability  to  scale  walls  and  to  Jump 
unhurt  from  dizzy  heights.  No  ad- 
mirers of  his  art  should  fail  to  see 
"Robin  Hood,"  for  Mr.  Fairbanks  re- 
mains, in  his  highly  indivliual  way, 
excellent,  and  there  Is  much  brilliant 
pageantry  to  boot.  The  supporting  cast 
is  capable.  The  audience,  very  large, 
laughed  heartily  at  thti  oomic  episodes, 
of  which  there  are  luckily  many. 

ATB.F.KafH¥ 

I  The  bin  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
I  week  contains  one  of  the  greatest  musi- 
cal acts  of  the  season,  besides  several 
:  other  entertaining  features.  Last  even- 
t  ing  a  large  audience  was  enthusiastic 
i  in  approval. 

Loyal's  canine  act  was  the  curtain 
;  raiser.     The    comedy   element   of  the 
1  dogs  was  a  feature  as  well  as  some 
high  Jumping.     Ted  and  Betty  Healy 
>  followed  In  chatter  and  song,  displaying 
Mr.   Healy's  agreeable  voice  and  the 
1  pulchritude  of  Miss  Betty,  who  effected 
an  amazing  high  kick  and  much  of  it. 
'    Emll  Boreo,  a  European  singing  com- 
edian, offered  a  new  style  In  song  and 
I  facial  play.    In  an  attempt  to  Imitate 
Caruso  In  "The  Lament"  from  "PagU- 
jaocl,"   he  had  clearly  stepped  beyond 


entertaining  performance.  Jane  Con- 
nelly and  company  were  seen  In  the 
single  sketch  of  the  bill,  a  satlri, 
farce  on  extravagant  wives.  The  ;  '  ■« 
was  convincingly  Interpreted,  and  ;  rr> 
was  a  richness  of  setting  that  arrested 
the  eye. 

George  Watte  and  Belle  Hawley  made 
]  a  good  Impression  with  the  original 
style  of  comedy  of  Mr.  Watts,  physical- 
ly endowed  to  bring  forth  laughter.  He 
knows  how  to  get  all  there  Is  out  of  a 
oomlo  song.  Miss  Hawlny.  a  compe- 
tent foil  at  the  piano,  was  besides  good 
to  look  at. 

McEnelly's  singing  orchestra,  .  Ed- 
ward McEnelly,  director,  blllod  as  the 
headliner,  Ju.stlfied  Its  position  on  the 
bill.  More  than  that,  this  organiza- 
tion differs  from  its  kind  now  doing 
vaudeville  time.  The  program,  while 
providing  much  In  the  Jazz  rhythm, 
Iwas  neatly  varied.  There  was  much  In 
j  the  way  of  fascinating  orchestration 
and  arrangement,  and  tnere  was  a  pre- 
cision and  snap  to  the  performance. 
The  attacks  were  brilliant  and  clean 
cut,  and  the  ragged  edges  were  absent. 
Besides  there  were  many  phrases  rich 
In  nuance,  In  delicacy  of  texture.  Then, 
here  and  there,  the  orchestra  took  Its 
turn  In  singing  in  ensemble.  And  won- 
ders of  wonders,  Mr.  McEnelly  chooses 
to  conduct  aa  sincere,  serlous-mlnded 
mulslcian,  rather  than  as  a  gymnast. 
A  muslclanly  performance  that  received 
an  ovation  at  its  conclusion,  for  the 
curtain  had  to  be  raised  several  times. 

Ben  Welch,  the  blind  comedian,  as- 
sisted by  Frank  P.  Murphy, 'gave  the 
great  laugh-provoker  of  the  bill  In  his 
sketch  of  last  season.  He  was  never 
funnier  than  last  night,  when  he  had 
his  audience  in  an  uproar.  And  yet 
with  all  the  laughter,  what  a  pathetic 
sight,  as  he  was  led  off  stage  In  his  un- 
certain steps.  Ray  Fern  and  Marre,  an 
Irrepressible  pair,  gave  good  comedy, 
and  the  bill  closed  with  the  posing 
and  balancing  of  Maggie  CUfton  and 
partnef. 


COPLIBT  THBATRB  —  Revival  of 
"Raffles,"  a  detective  play  in  four  acta. 
The  castl 

Marie  j,  May  Bdlsj 

CrawBhay   Walter  Klngsford 

Goldby  ,  L.   Paul  (Scott 

Mrs.   Vldal  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Gwendoline  Conran. .  .Katherlne  Standing 

Lady    Melrose  Marie  Hassell 

Lady    Ethel  Catherine  Wlllard 

Harrv  Handera  Cllffora  Turner 

Viscount   Crowley  Gerald  Rogers 

The  Earl  of    Amersteth  .Charles  Warburton 

A.  J.   Rafnes  B.   E  CTlye 

Curtis  Bedford  H.  Conway  Wlngfleld 

Merton   Warwick  Bucklana 

IBarraclousa  W.  E.  Watts 


The  story  of  Raffles,  tho  amateur 
Icracksman,  Is  too  well  known  to  need 
retelling.  And  after  all  there  Is  not 
'much  story;  the  play  Itself  Is  one  of 
character  an,d  as  such  will  probably 
always  be  popular.  The  action  ot  the 
first  two  acts  was  slow  last  evening, 
too  slow  at  times  to  sustain  Interest 
In  Raffles  himself,  admirably  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Cllve.  The  other  characters 
were  well  taken  and  there  are  many 
Interesting  bits  of  by-play. 

Mr.  Cllve  gave  RaflCles  a  personality 
that  was  convincing  and  extremely 
human.  Miss  Newcombe  made  a  charm- 
ing and  attractive  adventuress  and  Mr. 
Wlngfleld  played  a  detective  that  was 
a  real  human  being.  Mr.  Rogers  came 
very  near  to  burlesque  In  his  part  of 
the  tiresome  Viscount,  hut  that  did  not 
detract  in  the  teast  from  the  entertain- 
ment affqrded  by  tho  play.  The 
audience  evidently  enjoyed  thoroughly 
the  performance,  although  It  la  doubt- 
full  If  many  of  the  lines,  spoken  with 
too  much  attempt  at  an  "English  ac- 
cent." could  be  heard  toward  the  hack 
of  the  theatre. 

♦'Main  Street  Follies"  Full  of 
!  Bright  Features 


our  IIUU  vUlWre  of 
taught    to    Bpell  "11-'' 
1.    .,r."     Reiullrnr,    wrltln><    luiu  ■"■L''. 
.1.    10,  geography  and  a  8inatt«rin«  ol 
I  States  history  were  then  con- 

.•.iu<„od  the  essentliL'.*.  The  eyatera  ol 
.l,..umai,.shlp  wa*  the  '•.;pcno«rl«  n. 
There  was  one  boy  wlio  coa'd  wll  .  pen 
land  Ink  draw  a  macnliloeia  ea«le  with 
a  scroll  In  lt»  beak.  a  greai  future 
iwa«  prophesied  for  him.  but  h*  bjcaine 
la  clerk  in  the  groceO'  "lore  and  ilea 
without  b.-cum!nB  a  Junior  partner. 

No-w  all  sorts  of  thlnKs  are  tAUght 
m  the  public  Bohools.  There  is  chatter 
labout  the  necessity  of  ^n  acquaintance 
with  "psychology."  'fhis  r«n,lmls  us 
thaf  the  chairman  of  tJie  SpUsby  branch 
'of  the  Farmers'  Union  In  Em gUnd  com- 
plains that  boys  are  leaving  achool  who 
do  not  know  how  many  lop  teetn  a 
1 -year-old  sheep  hae. 

Wei;,  we  boys  once  knew  the  yt^ 
when  th«  first  block-house  was  buUt  in 
Now  England. 

BUT  WILL  HE7 
(From  the  CTlnton,  la..  Herald) 
Bom  to  Mr.  and  Mr*  J.  »   Work  of 
Clinton,,  a  son,  Ernest  Will,  last  night 
at  Jane  Lamb  Hospital. 

"COOL"  BURGESS  AND  OTHERS 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Mr.  Quincy  Kllby's  rhynied 
oences  of   the  "Old  Howard,'    P"^  «hed 
recently  In  The  Sunday  H/'^''^' 
to  my  mind  30  of  the  old  favorites  men- 
tioned.   My  acquaintance  with  the  play 
house  began  with  a  first  balcony  seat 
on  the  opening  night  of  Trowbridge  and 
Hart's  management.  t-„»,io 
I  missed  from  Mr.  Kllby's  1st  Jennie 
1  Engle  and  "Cool"  Burgess,  bot^  singers 
but  of  widely  opposite  e'^t'-f'^" 
and  range  of  vocal  ^''l'^-^'''"" '  .^r^alls 
more  like  the  gentle  J.^g 
from  heaven;  Cool's  more  like  a  roaring 
blast  from  the  other  place. 

Alanson  Long,  old-time  Pf°^^"t°r.f 
the  Quincy  House,  used  to  »ay_,«^^,^' 
sitting  In  bis  hotel  office,  he  covild  dls- 
tinctly  hear  Burgess  singing  and  d^c^n« 
"Nloodemus  Johnson"  up  n  t>^e  "J" 
Howard.  Delehanty.  who  l^^. 
ner  Hengler,  was  linng  at  '^e  hotel 
,  thought  that  Alanson  •/«;KB«^^\«^ 
bit.  BureesB  was  a  decided  novelty  n 
plantation  song  tSfir  feef 

took  the  Howard  rooters  off  their  feel. 
Nothing  Ilk.  his  dance  in 
Johnson"  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard 
in  Boston  before— nor  has  been  since 
to  my  knowledge.  He 
on  programs  and  P«>«'^«''»  ^         ,  " 
tie."  which  correctly  described  thejnan. 
1  his  manners,  his  voice,  and.  above  all, 

his  earthquake  dance.   • 

j    We  remember  "Coor-hls  nam* 

Coim-Burgess    well,    dancing  "Nlco- 
'  demus  Johnson"  with  abnorma  y  ong 
shoes.     He  sported  an  """"^^"y 
and  drooping  moustache, 
ber    him    also    singing  "Klldebrandt 
Montrose."     He  was  born  at  -roronto 
and  died  there  in  1905— his  65th  year. 
AS  for  Jennie   Engle,.  her  great  BOng 
wao  "The  Flags  of  All  Nations,  which 
she  sang,  waving  a  flag  for  a  nation 
with  each  verse,  thus  arousing  applause 
of  varied   Intensity.     WTien   she  caine 
to,  "And  here's  the  flag  of  I-er-land 
the  rafters  shook. — Ed. 


"Main    Street    Follies,"    with  Free! 
Ardath,  billed  as  "a  stupendous  musical 
1  revue  In  15  scenes."  is  the  attractlori  at 
the  Majestic  Theatre  this  week.  The 
[production  Is  one  of  the  best  arranged 
'shubert   vaudeville  and   musical  unlia 
Ipre^ented  In  Boston  this  year. 
!    The  vaudeville  section  of  the  program 
iopens  with  V'The  Birth  of    Jazz."  In 
!  which  Violet  McXee  and  girls  appear 
jMiss  McKee  possesses  a  splendid  voice 
and  uses  It  to  good  advantage. 
I    Leo  Burns  and  Tom  Foran.  polite  en- 
tertainers,   follow.     Next     jome  Fred, 
Ardath  and  company  in  "Peacock  Al- 
ley" a  swift   moving  comedy  sltetch. 
Then  appear  the  Three  Dolce  Sisters, 
billed  RS  "Queens  of  Harmony"  Joe 
Morris  and  Flo  Campbell  In  "The-Ato- 
Her"  and  Rush   Ling    Toy,  Chmese 
magician,  bring  the  iirst  part  of  he  pro- 
gram to  a  close. 

The  nruslcal  revus  makes  up  the 
closing  part.  Ardath  is  the  star  and  he 
1  13  ably  assisted  by  various  members  of 
the  company.  The  features  of  r€. 
vue  are  "Six  Blocks  f.om  Mam  Street 
•,r,l  "The  Crime  Wave  and  Why  It 
Waves "  Another  pretty  number  also 
13  "Colonial  Days."  A  snrlsfhtly  chorus 
also  does  much  to  make  t.ie  show..what 
it  Is.   


HIS  LOST  VOICE 
The  late  Charley  Thayer,  who  could 
have  sat  for  Mr.  Mlcawber— we  believe 
he  once  played  the  part— was  once  in 
a  New  Tork  hotel  on  the  sixth  or  sev-, 
enth  floor,  vainly  trying  to  sleep.  There 
Iwas  a-preventlng  roaring  that  came  up 
from  the  office,  up  flights  of  stairs,  ele- 
vator well  and  through  corridors.  Thayer 
nnallv  summoned  a  beUboy.  "What  on 
earth's  going  on  in  the  oft'ce?  _ 

Said  the  bell  boy:  "O,  that's  M^.  Louis 
Aldrlch.  the  eminent  tragedian  telling 
the  clerk  that  his  cold  1_3  so  bad  he  s  lost 
his  voice  and  can't  act." 

"Cool"  Burgess's  voice  might  also  be 
described  as  of  the  menagerie  type. 

WISE  LITTLE  CINDIB 

I  hunger  not  for  polished  limousines. 
Or  parties  gay  in  garish  cabarets 
Or   midnight  dancing   with  aU  things 
roseate 

In  the  falser  glow  of  *  rtoe  gin  flza; 

Neither  do  I  crave  the  "privilege 

Of  bestowing  on  a  mere  man 

AJi  the  love  and  Idealism  of  my  heart. 

Though  still  a  novice  In  Life's  unendln* 

I've  l6*ar^ne°d  one  lesson,  fortunately  long 
'ere  this —       -  . 

Th2.t  Romance  and  Adventure  are  not 
found  .      ,  , 

Either  In  cabarets  or  in  the  heart"  or 

selfish  men.  .  t» 

CDCDERELLA  H. 


SUNDRY    SENSES  j 

i  As  the  World  Wags:  i 
I    The  various  sei.3es  are  rece.ying  a 
curious    a-mount    of    attention    in  the 
psychology  department  of  many  colleges, 
etc  ,  hut  BO  far  as  I  know,  no  Investl-  , 
Igatlon^^ig  been  made  as  to  the  Im- 1 


fpresslon  on  "the  publlo  mado  by  thoso 
deprived  of  the  use  of  any  one  of  f ha 
senses.  Tet  If  ntie  cannot  hear  re.idlly. 
he  excites  the  emotion  of  anuer  if 
jsmell  Is  lacking,  of  61-jgust;  if  touch 
Is  dullad.  of  horror  as  an  "unfeeUne 
wretch";  if  blind,  however,  the  uni- 
versal emotion  Is  that  of  sympathy  Of 
this  latter,  I  have  dally  and  touching 
examples  since  I  have  beccTie  pur- 
blind. For  Instance,  last  evienlng  In 
walklnr  two  short  blocks.  I  had  a  man 

offer  at  each  of  the  Intersectlns  streeta, 
to  "Bet  me  across." 

On  the  aense  of  smell  (perhaps  most 
ancleni  of  the  senses,  but  which  now 
Is  In  disrepute),  a  Scottish  scholar  hae 
Issued  the  first  part  of  an  elahonitn 
bibliography,  but  that  sense  mlpht  be 
etudled  as  well  here  as  in  Enrope;  yet 
In  Investlffatlngr  the  newly-<H»Govered 
sixth  (or  chemical)  sense,  we  are  here 
heovlly  handicapped  In  that  thi?  most 
ehiclent  agent  in  research  la  ethyl  ale - 
hol  and  this  cannot  be  freely  handled, 
even  academically.  j 

I  charLes-bdward  AAB.  1 

Boston. 


or  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELLING 
,    It    was    eald    In    Slexlco    and  South 
America  that  when  the  Spaniard  first 
_  oartie  the  natlva  could  smell  gunpowder 
at  B  distance,  after     the    manner  of 
ciowB.  PIr  Konelm  Dlgby  knew  a  man 
who,   being  of  a  spare  diet,  could  by 
smellng  discern  "the  qualities  of  what- 
soever was  afterwards  to  pasa  the  ex- 
amination of  his  taste,  even  to  his  breaa 
and  beer."    The  case  of  John  of  Liege 
was  more  remarkable.    When  he  was  a 
little   boy,    frightened   by   soldiery,  he 
ran  Into  the  woods  where  he  lived,  wild, 
for  many  years,  feeding  on  roots  and 
wild  fruits.    He  could  at  a  great  dis- 
tance find  by  his  nose  what  was  whole- 
some to  be  eaten.    The  oountry  people, 
thinking    him,    naked    and  overgrown 
with  hair,  to  be  a  satyr,  snared  him. 
"After  that  he  came  to  good  keeping 
and  full  feeding  he  lost  the  aoutene.ss 
of    smelling    which    formerly  governed 
hlin   In   his   tasting."     Jerome  CJardan 
always  had  some  smell  in  his  nose,  one 
while  of  frankincense,  another  time  of 
brimstone;  he  gave  aa  the  cause  the 
e.xqulslte    subtlety    of    his    sense,    the  j 
thinness  of  his.  skin  and  the  tenuity 
of  his  humors.  I 
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So  Mr.  Jewett  will  revive  next  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  tlie  Copley  Theatre  the 
farce  "The  New  Clown,"  by  HaiTy 
Major  Paull,  a  name  unfamiliar  to  the 
younger  generation  of  Boston's  play- 
goers, yet  Paull,  bom  in  1854,  has  writ- 
ten a  dozen  plays. 

"The  New  Clown"  was  produced  at 
Terry's  Theatre.  London,  In  February, 
1902,  when  James  Welch  took  the  part 
of  the  clown.  This  clown  is  really  Lord 
Cyril  Garston,  who,  believing  he  has 
murdered  his  friend.  Jack  Trent,  sees 
himself  tried  and  condemned,'  and  so 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  Trent, 
who  has  accidentally  fallen  from  a  win- 
dow into  the  river,  Is  the  worse  for  his 
ducking,  he  runs  his  way  and  Joins 
Dixon's  circus.  There  an  old  and  dissi- 
pated clown  Is  only  too  willing  to  give 
his  position  and  dress  to  the  distracted 
man.  Garston  is  already  betrothed,  but 
Dixon's  niece,  of  course,  does  not  know 
It.  and  she  falls  in  love  with  him.  He 
finds  out  that  a  clown's  life  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  happy  one  or  remunerative,  and 
he  welcomes  the  appearance  of  Trent. 


This  farce  was  very  successful  In  Eng-  < 
land.  It  was  revived  In  London  for 
matinees  only  at  the  New  Theatre  on 
Dec.  29,  1914,  when  Welch  again  played 
the  leading  part  and  Nina  Boucicault 
was  seen  again  in  Molly  O'Farrell. 
Dixon's  niece.  Her  part,  however,  was 
changed  from  that  of  a  bareback  rider 
to  a  dancing  girl,  revisiting  the  scene  of 
her  former  triumphs.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  then  said  that  the  whole  play 
seemed  like  "a  chapter  out  of  Dickens, 
full  of  fun  and  realism  and  broad  human 
nature." 


Charles  Frohraan  brought  out  "The 
New  Clown"  at  the  GarrlcR  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Aug.  25,  1902.  Jameson 
Lee  Finney  then  took  the  part  of  Gars- 
ton; Jessie  Busley  that  of  the  niece; 
Ralph  Delmore  played  Mr.  Dixon.  The 
Evening  Post  pi'oilsed  the  play.  "Few 
unconcealed  fa;rceK  contain  so  little 
pure  horst-play  or  simply  mechanical 
effects." 


"The  New  Clown"  was  turned  into  a 
musical  comedj'.  As  such  It  was  seen 
in  Boston  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Feb.  16, 
1903.  Garston.  Dan  Daly:  Dixon.  Louis 
1  Harrison:  the  niece,  MerrI  Osborne.  As 
!  a  musical  comedy,  it  was  not  success- 
ful, except  for  those  who  liked  every- 
thing done  by  rialy.    Among  them  was 


William  Foster  Apthorp.  He  wrote  in 
the  Evening  Transcript:  "Mt.  Daly  is 
peculiarly  delightful  to  those  who  like 
;him,  of  whom  1  am  enthusiastically  one. 
His  histrionic  horizon  ts  not  boundless; 
his  stage  assets  are  a  'Ronian  fall'  .  .  . 
an  individually  comic  grace  in  walking 
I  and  dancing,  a  voice  that  sounds  as  If 
■  ground  out  by  a  coffee  mill,  settled 
I  gloom  of  facial  expre.ssion.  and  match- 
less .skill  in  the  wearing  of  stage  mus- 
taches; his  stage  liabilities  are  null  .  .  . 
He  is  one  of  the  mo.«t  marked  personali- 
ties on  our  stage  today."  As  for  the  mu- 
sical comedy.  "It's  one  important  func- 
tion Is  to  give  Mr.  Daly  nothing  to  do, 
which  nothing  he  dops.  as  usjjal.  to  per- 
fection. Ah.  what  an  art  of  doing  noth- 
ing he  has!  He  doe.s  not  even  sing  his 
songs — ^and  we  Mke  them  all  the  better 
for  not  being  sung." 


The  program  of  the  SymphonV  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Is  an  unusual  one.  The  overtun; 
to  Spontinl's  once  'famous  opera,  "The 
Vestal,"  has  not  been  performed  at 
these  concerts.  It  was  first  played  here 
at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  in  1869.  A  suite  for  small 
orchestra,  "Pulclnella, "  a  ballet  based 
by  Stravinsky  on  music  by  Pergolesi, 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  In 
America.  Albert  Spalding  will  play 
Dohnanyl's  violin  concerto,  as  yet  un- 
known here.  For  good  measure  Mr. 
Mijnteu.K  add.s  .Snietana's  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Moldau." 

The  extra  Travel  Talks  of  Mr.  New- 
man, cornprising  all  the  remarkable 
pictures  of  wild  animals  In  the  open, 
moving  picturf  s  taken  by  him  in  African 
jungles,  will  take  place  in  Symphony 
Hall  tomorrow  night  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. 


Roland  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor,  re- 
turning after  his  triumphs  In  London 
and  Paris,  will  give  a  recital  In  Sym-» 
phony  Hall  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  7. 
When  he  gave  his  "farewell"  recital  in 
London  last  month  the  Times  said: 

"It  was  not  .surprising  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  young  singers  at  the  Aeolian 
Hall  on  Friday,  night  before  his  Ameri- 
can tour,  for  they  can  snrely  learn  much 
from  him,  especially  those  to  whom 
folk-song  Interpretation  appeals.  Yet 
perhaps  the  quality  which  really  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Hayes's  singing  of  negro 
melodies  Is  the  very  thing  which  cannot 
be  learned,  for  the  obvious  art  of  his 
method  is  purely  vocal.  That  he  can 
manage  his  voice  adroitly  enough  was 
clearly  shown  In  Schubert's  *Du  blst  die 
Ruh'  and  'Drink  to  Mo  Only' — the  rest 
of  the  effect  Is  not  art  aa  much  as  nat- 
ure. It  Is  given  to  few  to  be  at  once 
simple  without  affectation,  solemn  with- 
out conscious  effort,  or  gay  with  Just 
that  touch  of  easy  nonchalance  to  create 
an  irresistible  sympathy.  This  Is  folk- 
music' singing  at  Its  very  best.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Brown  accompanied  beautifully." 


Ten  of  the  chief  a'ctora  including 
music  director  and  play  manager  in  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play  received 
27,000  marks,  loss  than  J6,  for  69  per- 
formances, and  p<3  It  went  down  to  2000 
marks  for  each  child.  Mrs.  Anton  Lang 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "At  present  one  can 
buy  only  70  lb.  of  flour  Tor  the  sum 
of  my  husband." 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  her  memoirs 
quot^s  a  Dublin  critic:  "Mrs.  Campbell 
played  Melteande,  Madame  Bernhardt, 
Pelleas.  They  are  both  old  enough  to 
know  better." 

'The  theatrical  profession  in  Pajis  is 
reported  to  be  Indignant  over  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  French  stage  by 
200  women  of  the  Turkish  ex-Sultan's 
harem."  Competition  is  the  soul  of 
trade. 


"The  Beggar's  Opera": 

PEACHCM— Dear  Mrs.  Dye,  your  ter- 
vant — One  may  know  by  your  kiss  that 
your  gin  is  excellent, 

TRAPES — I  w  as  always  very  curious 
in  my  liquors. 

LOCKIT— There  is  no  perfum'd  breath 
like  it. 


"Bull-Dog  Drummond"  has  been 
filmed  and  shown  in  London.  "There  is 
a  clever  alternation  of  'horrors'  and 
humor,  and  the  interest -never  flags.  The 
story  of  the  book  is  cleverly  condensed." 
Carlyle  Blackwell  plays  the  hero. 


Most  of  us  have  suffered  at  one  time 
or  another  under  that  peculiarly  de- 
pressing function,  the  musical  festival, 
for  experience  has  usually  shown  that 
the  terms  are  mutually  contradictory. — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  first  CJerman  fllm  to  be  shown  in 
London  since  1914  was  "Passion"  on 
Nov.  27. 

McGIinchee  at  Jordan 

Yesterday  afternoon  Constance  Mo ' 
Glinchee,  pianist,  played  this  progran 
In  Jordan  Hall: 

P»rtl-ta  In  B-flat  ,  Bac 

Tempo  dl  BaUo  Scarlatt 

Caprtcfl   Soarlatt 

Melodle  Qlnck  Sgambat 

Movemeirt  Perpetnal  ,  Web*' 

Sonate,  Op.  22  Schumnni 

Ballade  In  F  minor  »  Chopli 

Melodic   u •  ^-•Rachma^lnof 

Prelntle  to  B-flat  Eachmaninofi 

Carillons  dans  la  bais  Vuillerali 

Polonaise.  E  major  Liszr 

Miss  MoGIinchee,  like  ^ost  of  hei 
young  piano-playing  colleagues,  'is 
neither  a  Josef  Hoffmann,  a  Zeisler,  nor 
a  Paderewlskl.  Unlike  too  many  othei 
young  players,  however,  she  knows  she 
I  Is  not,  and.  wise  In  her  generation.  In- 
stead of  ramping,  raging  and  storming 
after  the  manner  of  the  great  ones  of 

the  earth,  she  seems  to  have  Ifade  f% 
her  aim  to  play  Just  agreeably.  I(  only 
more  young  persons  would  foUow  her 
lead! 

Thanks  to  her  same  thaory  that  It  I« 
always  Judicious  to  keep  one's  place. 
Miss  '  McGIinchee    yesterday    indulge*  1 
not  once  in  that  bolsterousness  which 
makes  bn«  wish   it  were  time  to  g» 
home.     She  did,    on  the   other  hand» 
some   beautiful    plaj-lng,    notably    th«  I 
Bach  prelude,  the  gigue,  the  Schumann 
slow    movement,   and,    above   all,    th» ! 
Sgambati  arangement  of    the  Orpheu» 
air,  a  melody  exquisitely  sung  and  cun»  j 
ningly  accompanied.    The  flr.it  part  of 
the    Chopin    ballade    Miss  Mc'.rlinche* 
played  charmingly,  with  a  dreamy  ten« 
derness  quite  in  the  ballad  spirit. 

Miss  McGIinchee  has  indeed  the  right 
Idea  of  piano  playing,  except  for  the  few 
players  there  may  be  of  genius.  To, 
carry  out  her  aims  she  has  developed 
v/rlsts  of  remarkable  flexibility,  good 
fingers,  good  taste,  a  delightful  way. 
Indeed,  of  playing  lyrical  passages;  few 
young  pianists  can  do  so  well,  for  sh« 
has  Imagination  at  her  command  as  well 
as  musiclanliness,  and  a  vein  of  poetry 
as  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore. 
If  she  would  do  the  best  of  which  she  lai 
capable,  that  Miss  McGIinchee,  without 
attempting  to  be  unduly  dramatic,  win 
still  try  to  give  important  measures,  such 
as  the  opening  of  the  Schumann  sonata. 


SIKI  AND  GRIFFO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  something  about  the  ubiqui- 
tous Siki  that  remihds  me  of  that 
famous  character  of  early  Union 
Square  days.  Young  Griff o,  the  Aus- 
tralian wonder.  It  used  to  be  the  talk 
of  the  town  how  he  could  stand  with 
one  foot  on  a  handkerchief  and  allow 
anyone  to  take  a  puncli  at  his  head.  The 
point  Is,  no  man  ever  hit  that  dodging 
dome.  His  was  the  cunning  of  a  crow: 
aim  at  him  and  strike  nothing. 

The  Australian  bear-cat  had  a  great 
head,  but  not  for  figures;  It  was  said 
he  could  not  count  up  his  earnings  af- 
ter a  fight.  He  possessed,  witlial,  a 
good  disposition,  but  did  not  take  care 
of  his  marvellous  body,  and  today,  I 
am  told,  poor  Grlffo  la  begging  on  the 
streets  of  New  York. 

So  passed  one  of  the  strangest  anom- 
alies of  pugilism. 

WILLIAM  li.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


A  SOCIETY  TO  BE  ORGANIZED  AND 
VIGILANTLY  MAINTAINED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  enlist  this  column's  readers  in; 
the  propagation  of  a  society  for  anni- 
hilation of  that  near  human  squirrel 
who  Imagines  every  revolving  door  and 
turnstile  to  be  placed  for  his  particular 
exercise  or  amusement? 

My  orthodo.x  liates  of  morons  who 
sneeze  in  my  ear.  of  females  who  make 
up  in  public,  of  asinine  conversationalists 
loudly  braying  their  opinions  In  trains 
and  restaurants,  of  those  who  "can 
drink  or  let  it  alone,"  of  Independent 
jay-walkers  whom  traffic  officers  would 
be  justified  In  exterrhinating  when  they 
refuse  to  obey  signals,  of  people  whose 
children  say  the  cutest  things,  of  men 
who  bore  me  each  time  I  ride  with  I 
them  as  they  recount  the  flexibility, 
power  and  speed  of  their  automobiles, 
of  vocalists  sitting  behind  me  who  as- 
sist the  soprano  In  her  aria,  all  these 
and  a  score  of  conventional  antipathies 
pale  before  my  detestation  of  the  strong- 
backed  imbecile  who,  catching  me  un- 
aware in  a  turnstile,  shoots  me  into 
space  with  the  velocity  of  a  comet  late 
tor  an  appointment. 

The  aim  of  this  proposed  society  Is  to 
secure  these  menaces  to  yoonformable 
society,  nail  roller  skates  to  their  shoes 
and  to  have  them  'sentenced  to  30  days 
inside  a  perpetually  revolving  cement 
mixer.  C.  T.  M. 

Boston. 


BETTER  THAN  LATIN 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  at  The  Herald  [ 
office  yesterday  complained  bitterly  be- 
cause the  hot  water  service  In  the  apart- 
ment house  where  he  has  rooms  is  In-  I 
adequate.     "Half  the  time,  there's  no  1 
hot  water  for  shaving." 


Alas.  Mr.  Johnson,  too.  Is  mortal.  We 
a  more  fitting  emphasis  than  she  did    had  thought  his  soul  soared  above  earth - 


toiday;  that,  too,  she  will  try  to  see  a 
closer  coherence  In  the  different  sec» 
tions  of  the  ballad;  and  that  she  will 
learn  to  continue  a  climax  up  to  the 
very  end  of  a  piece. 

Miss  McGIinchee  has  so  fine  a  talent, 
already  developed  It  to  so  high  a  de 


John- Drink  water's  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
is  performed  in  England  by  the  boys  of 
more  than  one  school;  as  at  GuUdhall 
School  of  Music,  Dec.  11,  12. 

The  ghost  of  Euckstone,  the  come- 
dian, is  said  to  haunt  the  Haymarket 

Theatre,  London.  Two  firemen  recently 
saw  It  staring  through  a  window  and 
one  of  them  fainted. 

What    are    theatregoers    to    do  on 
Christmas?  "Lightnin'  "  with  Percy  Pol 
lock;  "-Abraham  Lincoln";  "Good  Morn- 
ing.  Dearie";  "In  the  Spring-Time  of  Verona. 
Y'outh";  "The  Rear  Car";  "Johnny  Get 

Tour  Gun" ;  all  open  here.  .  .    ,  t  »t.crii«  nf 
  1    The  Women's  Municipal  League  oi 


ly  annoyances.  We  are  sending  him  an 
extract  from  William  Cobbett's  "Advice 
to  Young  Men": 

"I  once  heard  Sir  John  Sinclair  ask 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  whether  he 
raeaned  to  have  a  son  of  his  (then  a 
little  boy)  taught  Latin.    "No,'  said  Mr. 


f  ?»'JnnM'  ,rn^if<.  ITJ''  ^  r""  o  Johnstone.  -but  1  mean  to  do 'something 
to  rest  on  her  laurels  now.      R.  R.  G.      ^  ^^^^         ^^^^^^        j,,^  . 

that?'  said  Sir  John.  "Why,'  said  the 
other,  teach  him  to  shave  with  cold 
water  and  without  a  glass.'  *' 


Mr.  David  Warfleld  Is  playing  Shyiock. 
It  Is  said  that  he  will  soon  appear  on 
the  stage  as  King  Lear.  And  later, 
Romeo?  He  would  certainly  take  a 
mature  view  of  the 


RATS  I 


STRESS  DESIRABLE 

(For  A«  the  World  Wags.) 
Because  the  sun's  light  was  too  alluring 
family  quarrel  In, }  You  covered  It  with  grey  clouds; 

'Unto  me,  you  gave  misty  dawns,  dense 

fogs  and  cruel  winds; 
Then    darkness    Indescribable,  broken 

only  by  the  lightning's  Aash. 
Tet,  I  go  scathless,  If  once  more, 

You  bring  me  dreams. 
(Only  "Volstead  Dreamers  can  be  con- 
sidered; 

Henceforth,  I  want  refinement.) 

B.  B. 


And  Mr.  Walter  Hampden  will  open  .  ^gsire  to  aid  the  cora- 

his  engagement  at  the  Boston  Opera  ,  Boston  „^^^| 
House  on  Christmas  night.  The  order  of  munity  will  give  ^"^^^  ^'^^'T,^ 
plays  for  the  first  week  is  "Hamlet,   I  riddance"  to  anyone  who  wishes  inior 

Monday,  at  8  o  clock;  "Macbeth,"  Tues-  i  .^^^^^^      The   league   announces,  and   

day     and     Saturday     nights;      "The      .  .^^.tv,.,,.  ^„n,mendable  pride,  that  it 
Merchant  of  Venice."  W^ednesday  mati-  "f,  of  a  ARITHMETIC   IN  BROCKTON 

nee  and  Friday  night;  "The  Taming  of  has  ensagea  ine  serv  ,    ^^^^^        Brockton  Dally  Enterprise) 

the  Shrew,"  Wednesday  night:  "A  New  |  RATOLOGIbi.  ^         George  A.  Leach, 

Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  Thursday,  and      ^^^^^  ,g         Engr.sh  language.   Why  ^^^^^^  shelter, 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Saturday  matinee,   ^^^^^j^         the  ^league  have  for  a  sud  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  received  the  past 
,^        TTTTr-oo,.  wh»7i  It  was  title  "Ratarian"?  month.   Of  this  number  30  were  placed 

The  ^   ^uTIT^OUCH    LIQUOR  in  homes.  4  were  killed,  and  thlre  is  a 

announced  that  Mlsx:halinman  h^^^^         ...^^E   LIPS  THAT  ^OUCH    LIQUO    ^^^^^  on  hand  at  the  present  time, 

ly  met  his  "ideal  e'rl.  -'aas.  there  ha*  gHALL  NEVER  TOUCH  MINE  seventy-five  stray  cats  were  received, 
been  a  disagreement.    The  ^iste^  CHICA.GO   Dec.  19-A  selected  group ^.g^e  chloroformed  and  10  were  placed 


they  had  made  a  mistak 
is  still  open  to  engagements. 


Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island,  an 
adaptation  by  James  Bernard  Fafan, 
is  announced  for  production  In  London 
next  Saturday.  Frederic  Corder  has 
composed  and  arranged  incidental  music 
for  the  play. 


bition  agents  during  the  h°lWXn'^«''lg'^ 
will  detect  the  violators  and  then  ag 
^al  the  regular  Prohibition  force  lurk- 
ing the  offing.-New  York  World. 
Yes,  "lurking"  Is  the  word. 

Idfa^  ;;;dii.t  tfeL  ^cS"Xb°f 
Ss  anrmat'rons  -Jmg  llquo.-laden 
breaths,  we  are  reminded  of  a  scene  m 


2.3     '  y  7  z 

Program  Includes  Pisces 
by  Spontini,  Stravinsky, 
Smetana,  Wagner 

By  PHILIP  H  A  LK 

ITTie  ninth  concert  of  th«  Bostcmj 
Syrophony  Orch««tra  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.  Mr. 
Monteux  conducted.  The  prosrram  was 
as  followg:  Spontint,  overture  to  "The 
Vestal";  Perg?ole!il — Stra\'1nsl<y,  Suite 
No.  1  from  the  ballet,  "Pulclnella"; 
Smetana,  "The  Moldau";  Dohnanyl, 
Vloltn  concerto  op.  27  (Albert  Spalding, 
violinist);  Wagner,  Prelude  and  Liove- 
Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Sponttnl'B  overture  was  played  for. 
tlie  first  time  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  concerts.  The  Harvard 
Musical  Association  performed  this 
overture  In  J  860.  We  tlnd  no  record 
of  a  production  in  this  countir  of  the 
opera  itself. 

Yet  Spontini  In  his  day  was  a  mighty 
man  in  the  opera  house  as  composer 
and  conductor,  and  "The  Vestal"  was 
for  some  years  regarded  as  an  im- 
pressive work.  It  was  even  popular. 
Written  for  Paris,  it  pleased  Napoleon, 
who  found  In  Spontlnl's  music  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  First  Em- 
pire. The  overture  Is  still  interesting 
historically.  The  slow  Introduction, 
vhlch  reminds  one  of  Gluck,  has  a 
solemn  beauty.  The  main  body  of  the 
overture  is  more  In  the  style  of  the 
early  Rossini,  with  its  crescendos,  with 
Its  general  contour;  music  of  formulas, 
it  seems  to  us  In  this  year,  when  ab- 
sence of  form  is  believed  by  some  to 
stamp  a  composition  with  the  mark 
of  gonlus. 

Stravinsky  used  music  by  Pergrolesl 
for  the  ballet  "Pulcinella."  When  he 
ts  content  with  a  simple  treatment  of 
musio  by  the  Italian  who  died  too 
young,  the  sijite  is  agreeaAjJe,  but  nott 
very  si^Iflcant  When  he  Stravin- 
skyires  the  airs  with  curious  curlicues 
and  unexpected  harmonies,  the  effect 
in  the  theatre  may  emphasize  Ore  pan- 
tomimic action,  but  in  a  concert  hall 
the  result  excltej  only  surprise  if  not 
consternation.  The  finale,  for  example, 
dioubtless  accentuates  Fomie  amusfing^ 
episode  on  the  stage,  but  yesterday  It 
seemed  only  a  deliberate  and  far- 
fetched excitement  to  laughter.  The 
suite  was  played  for  the  flr^  time  in 
this  country.  We  prefer  Stravinsky 
working  his  will  without  foreign  aid, 
as  we  prefer  Pergolesl's  medodies  when 
they  are  not  tinkered. 

How  refreshing  the  simple  beauty  of 
Smetana's  tone  poem!  Here  Is  music 
from  the  heart,  written  without 
thought  or  fear  of  an  audience,  music 
that  was  in  the  soul  of  this  Bohemian 
lover  of  his  country  and  would  out. 
Many  composers  say  with  Walt  Whit- 
man; "T  celebrate  myself."  Smetana 
set  himself  at  the  task  of  celebrating 
Bohemia,  as  Nature  there  revealed  her- 
self. As  he  wrote  he  recalled  the  life 
of  his  countrymen,  t^ie  hunt,  the  dance. 
And  as  Glazounov  was  Inspired  by  the 
Volga,  so  Smetana  chanted  the  praise 
of  the  Moldau.  Smetana  remained  to 
his  last  days  of  deafness  and  insanity 
honest  and  unsophlstlcate'd.  Dvorak, 
unfortunately  for  his  enduring  reputa- 
tion, forgot  Bohemia  when  he  was  ap- 
plauded and  flaJttered  In  Liondon  and 
New  York. 

Dohnanyl's  concerto,  heard  here  for 
the  first  time,  U  not  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  Is  BjTnphonically  con- 
sti-ucted  and  skilfully  orchestrated.  The 
themes  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
handling  of  them.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  florid  pa.ssages  for  (the  «olo  vio- 
lin, too  great  an  abundance  for  those  to 
whom  such  passages  soon  sound  alike  no 
matter  by  whom  thej-  are  written  Or  by 
whom  they  are  played.  While  the 
themes  have  no  salient  dharaoter  they 
are  pleasing  and  the  obviousness  of  many 
pages,  showing  here  and  there  the  In- 
fluence of  others,  may  give  ithe  con- 
certo a  certafn  popularity.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing has  grown  steadily  In  his  art.  He 
gave  an  excellent  performance  of  the 
new  work,  plaj"ing  skilfully  and  with 
breadth  and  with  purity  of  tone.  There 
was  little  in  the  musio  itself  to  call 
forth  emotional  Intensity.  The  accom- 
paniment lyy  the  orchestra  wm  mas- 
terly^ 

The  concert  wIH  be  repeated  tonlglit. 
The  program  of  the  concents  next  week 
\f  as  follow*:  Haydn,  Symphony,  B  flat 
(B.  &  H.  No.  12);  D.  O.  Mason,  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  for  pdano  and  orchestra; 
Lalo,  Suite  from  "Noumana";  Powell, 
Negro  Rhajpsody  for  piano  and  ordhes- 
tra.    John  Powell  will  be  the  pianist. 


Mr.  Hampden  Is  srolng  to  revlv«  this 
Week  Philip  Masalnger's  "A  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts."  This  sardonic  com- 
edy was  published  In  1GS3.  The  dale 
of  Its  production  Is  uncertain,  but  It 
was  often  acted  at  thi»  Phoenix,  Drury 
tta-nt.  (Masslngor  died  in  ic;i8.  For  a 
long  time  writers  moralized  on  the  "pa- 
thatic'*  entry  of  his  burial:  "1638.  M{irch 
IS,  Philip  Masslnger,  stran6*r  In  tlr« 
church";  but  the  word  "stranger" 
meant  nothing  more  than  non-parlsh- 
loner  In  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.) 

It  Is  the  only  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
play,  excaot  Shakespeare's,  which  has 
held  the  stags  until  the  present  time, 
though  from  time  to  time  there  haVe 
been  a  few  j-evlvals  of  old  plays  by  Lon- 
don societies  organized  especially  for 
that  purpose;  thus  Marlowe's  "The  Jew 
of  Malta"  was  played  by  the  I'hoenix 
Society  on  Nov.  5,  19^2;  Marlowe's  "Ed- 
ward II"  by  Birbeck  College  in  Decem- 
ber, 1920  (translated  into  Czech,  it  was 
performed  at  Prague  not  long  ago).  Mar- 
low's  "Dr.  Faustus"  and.  "Tambur- 
lalno  the  Great"  have  been  performed 
In  the  United  States  within  compara- 
tively recent  years.  Webster's  "Duchess 
of  Malfi"  has  been  revived  In  London. 
And  there  have  been  other  revivals,  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays  In 
England,  but  the  plays  are  not  In  reper- 
toire. 

"A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts'  was 
performed  at  the  Old  Vic,  London,  on 
Nov.  20,  1922,  with  Robert  Atkbis  play- 
ing Sir  Giles.  "He  certainly  went  for  It 
■with  all  the  riotous  violence  that  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  Kean  and  Kemble,  who 
had  half  of  the  theatre  swooning  as  they 
ranted  out  the  terrific  climax.  If  the 
Are  did  not  quite  blaze  to  the  heavens 
It  was  not  because  Mr.  Atkins  was  spar- 
ing with  the  bellows.  The  play,  even 
with  a  few  dull  passages.  Is  rare  fun." 
And  the  Manchester  Guardian,  from 
•which  we  have  quoted,  described  It  as 
"a  rattling  melodrama."  The  Guardian  s 
•llusion  to  Kemble  was  unfortunate,  as 
wo  shall  see. 

It  is  said  that  Masslnger  flrew  Sir 
Giles  from  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  "whose 
•xactlons  and  enormities  had  rendered 
him  the  object  of  popular  detestation. 
By  order  of  the  House,  he  was  in  16,20 
banished  from  the  King's  dominions 
and  degraded  from  knighthood.  His 
associate  and  fellow  sufferer.  Sir 
Francis  Nichel,  described  by  a  contem- 
porary chronicler  as  "a  poor,  speaking 
Justice.'  iB  taken  to  be  the  original  of 
Justice  Greedy." 

It  Is  thought  by  some  that  1621  was 
the  year  of  production.  It  ls.l™°Y^ 
that  It  was  played  In  1635  and  In  1639. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  was  neg- 
lected until  Garrlck  revived  it  on 
Oct.  19.  1''48-  Strange  to  say,  he  did 
not  play  Sir  Giles;  he  gave  the  part 
to  one  Thomas  Bridges.  In  1759_  blr 
Giles  was  played  by  one  Burton:  One 
of  those  unnoticed  things.  Who  make 
good  lords  or  secondary  Kings"— but 
yet  possessing  "such  amazing  arts  To 
rise  quite  perfect  in  the  heaviest  parts.  ' 
In  1781  John  Henderson  took  the  part. 

J  P.  Kemble  acted  Sir  Giles  (1783 
and  later).  Hazlltt  in  1816  wondered 
why  Kemble  was  put  in  the  part:  "We 
should  suppose  he  would  not  put  him- 
■elf  there."  Hazlltt  wrote  in  bilious 
mood:  "We  have  hardly  ever  experi- 
enced a  more  painful  feeling  than  when, 
after  the  close  of  the  play,  the  sanguine 
plaudits  of  Mr.  Kemble's  friends,  and 
the  circular  discharge  of  hisses  from 
the  back  of  the  pit.  that  came  'full 
volley  home,'  the  music  struck  up,  the 
ropes  were  fixed,  and  Madame  SacChi 
ran  up  from  the  stage  to  the  two-shll- 
llng  gallery,  and  then  ran  down  again, 
fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  pit,  boxes  and  gal- 
leryl  „  .  .  He  seemed  throughout  to 
•ay  to  his  instigators:  'You  have  thrust 
me  Into  this  part,  help  me  out  of  It,  If 
you  can,  ;for  you  see  I  cannot  help  my- 
•elf.'  We  never  saw  signs  of  greater 
poverty,  greater  Imbecility  and  decrep- 
itude in  Mr.  Kemble,  or  In  any- other 
actor;  It  was  Sir  Giles  in  his  dotage. 
It  was  all,  'Well,  well,'  and  'If  you  like 
It,  have  it  go,'  an  indifference  and  dis- 
dain of  what  was  to  happen,  a  nicety 
about  his  means,  a  coldness  as  to  his 
ends,  much  gentility  and  little  nature. 
Was  this  Sir  Giles  Overreach  .  .  . 
He  (Kemble)  Is  the  very  still-life  and 
Statuary  of  the  stage:  a  perfect  figure 
of  a  man;  a  petrification  of  sentiment, 
that  heaves  no  sigh,  and  sheds  no  tear; 
an  icicle  upon  the  bust  of  Tragedy." 

Then  came  Alexander  Pope,  trage- 
dian; George  Frederick  Cooke,  who 
gave  a/  remarkable  performance  of  Sir 
Giles  In  England  and  In  the  United 
States.  Cooke  played  for  the  last  time 
In  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  Sir  Giles.  He 
had  played  the  part  at  the  old  Boston 
Theatre  In  January,  1812  (he  died  in 
New  York  on  Sept.  26  of  that  year). 

But  Edmund  Kean  eclipsed  all  these 
performances  on  Jan.  12,  1816,  at  Drury 
La;ie,  when  in  the  end,  with  the  tre- 
mendous outburst: 

Hal  I  am  feeble; 
Borne  nndone  widow  «its  upon  mine  arm. 
And  fakes  awav  cha  use  of  It. 


"liiy     !':  .i;)ilfiil     sulTorlng".  ^  n,..: 

J!ha.stllnes8  of  dLimay  through  -'it)M> 
nouse."  Byron,  who  was  In  the  aUdt-< 
ence,  had  a  convulsive  fit;  women 
screamed  in  hysterics.  On  the  stage 
Mrs.  Glover  fainted,  Mrs.  Horn  wept 
aloud  and  Munden  was  so  transfixed 
with  terror  that  he  hod  to  be  dragged 
oft  by  the  armplta. 

The  elder  Booth  played  Sir  Giles. 
•Toseph  Jefferson  said  of  the  perform- 
ances in  this  country:  "When  ho  acted 
Sir  Giles  you  never  thought  of  looking 
at  his  gestures  and  motions;  It  was 
what  was  Inside  of  the  man  that  you 
saw,  His  face  In  the  last  act  used  to 
twlt<;h;  he  was  like  a  caged  wild  beast." 

Charles  Kean  essayed  the  part;  Sam- 
uel Phelps  was  hardly  successful  In  It; 
GustavuB  Vaughan  Brooke  almost  ri- 
valed Edmund  Kean,  in  the  opinion  of 
tho.sa  who  saw  both. 

No.  doubt  there  are  readers  of  The 
Herald  who  remember  the  great  por- 
trayal of  Sir  Giles  by  E.  Lu  Davenport, 
of  whom  some  one  wrote:  ' 


■While  viewing:  each  remembered  scene,  be- 
fore my  gaze  appears 
Bach  famed  depiction  of  Sir  Olles  for  al- 

■   most  fifty  years; 
Th«  elder  Kean  anij  mighty  Booth  have  I 
held  all  hearts  In  thrall,  | 
But  without  over-reaching  truth,  you  over-  I 
reach  them  all  I  ' 

Others      followed      In     Ijondon — the  \ 
Americans,   J.   Hudson  Kirby   ("Wake  , 
up  when  Kirby  dies"  was  the  cry 
«Jf  the  gallery  gods  at  the  Bowery  in 
New  York),  James  Booth  Roberts,  Mc- 
Kean  Buchanan. 

The  last  production  of  the  play  In 
iioii«»Hn  before  the  revival  this  year  at 
the  Old  Vic  was  In  1877,  when  Her- 
mann Vezin  gave  "a  capable  and  in- 
tellectual reading  of  Sir  Gllles,  but  did  j 
not  rise  to  any  great  height  of  grand- 
eur or  intensity. 

Edwli  Booth  played  Sir  Gldea  In 
London  at  tho  J^Rymarket  In  1861.  "He 
juaQe  a  great  feature  of  this  part  in 
America,  being  highly  praised  by  Will- 
lam  Winter;  but  London  hardly  in- 
(lors.ed  this  opinion.  During  a  pro- 
vincial tour  which  followed  he  was  sup- 
ported at  Liverpool  by  Henry  Irving  as 
Wellborn." 

EDWIN   BOOTH  AS  SIR  GILES 

"A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts"  was 
pls.yed  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
present  Boston  Theatre.  Forrest  was 
•een  there  as  Sir  Giles  and  there  were 
•arller  performances. 

On  April  20,  1857,  Edwin  Booth  ap- 
peared in  the  plf.-^  is  Sir  Giles:  his 
first  appearano»r  aS  a  star.  The  bill, 
i-or  a  reproduction,  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  theatre  collection  of 
rlarvard  University,  Is  an  interesting 
«ne. 

"Mr.  Edwin  Booth:  His  Flret  Night.  1 

The  manager  has  the  pleasure*  of 
announcing  an  engagement  for  six 
nlg^its  with  the  above  young  American 
tragedian.  Who  will  meUce  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  his  father's  celebrated 
character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach." 

Then  comes  a  quotation  from  "N.  O. 
Paper,  March  21."  He  has  gone  on  In- 
■  creasing  in  favor — his  audiences,  con'- 
sisting  of  experience  and  discrimination, 
and  many  of  them  old  and  well  practised 
dramatic  judges,  who,  we  see,  go  to  hear 
I  ^J-a.  night  after  night.  The  attention 
i  palo'  from  the  moment  he  appears 

I  is  the  most  profound — *very  listener 
seeming  spellbound;  and  the  zealous 
I  warmth  of  the  applause  so  heartily  be- 
stowed on  him,  at  last,  must  be  cheer- 
ing encouragement  to  his  young  heart. 
We  hall  him  as  the  most  promising  actor 
of  the  day." 

The  caet  was  as  follows:  Lord  Lovell. 
W.  A.  Donaldson;  Wellborn,  Mr.  Belton: 
Marrall,  John  Gilbert;  Justice  Greedy, 
John  Wood;  AUworth,  Mr.  Cowell;  Tap- 
well,  T.  E.  Morris;  Amble,  Mr.  For- 
rester; Order,  Mr.  Price;  Furnace.  S.  D. 
Johnson;  Watchall,  Mr.  Verney;  Welldo, 
Mr.  Daymond;  Vintner,  Mr.  Gouldson; 
Tailor,  Mr.  Holmes;  Lady  Allwerth, 
Lizzie  Emmons;  Margaret  Overreach, 
Emma  Taylor;  Froth,  Mrs.  Marshall. 

The  comic  drama,  "An  Object  of  In- 
terest" was  also  on  the  bill.  The  per- 
formance began  at  7:30  o'clock.  Private 
boxes,  $6;  Balcony,  $1;  Boxes,  J1.5<)  and 
2d  tier,  50c;  Parquette,  50c;  Amphi- 
theatre, 25c 

"Notice — ^A  box  in  the  Second  Tier 
has  been  assigned  for  the  use  of  Col- 
ored Persons,  who  oan  only  be  admitted 
to  this  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Amphitheatre. " 

The  bill  stated  that  "The  Apostate" 
and  "Bertram"  were  in  rehearsal. 


ROLAND  HAYES 

fLondon  Dally  Telegroph,  Niov.  27) 
It  behooves  us  to  tell  Mr.  Roland 
Hayes,  before  he  leaves  for  his  Ameri- 
can tour,  that  he  has  established  him- 
self among  us  as  a  singer  who  counts, 
that  he  may  be  persuaded  to  return 
aga.ln  and  sing  to  us  those  strange, 
sweet,  melandholy  songs.  Since  he 
has  been  In  London  he  has  revealed  to 
us  more  convincingly  than  any  otheYs 
have  done  the  innate  musical  sense  and 
the  mystical  mentality  of  the  negro 
race.  For  at  flnst  those  curiously 
worded  "Sp'lrltuaJs"  seem  shallow  and 
hysterical,  a  mere  outlet  for  the  self- 1 
suppression  which  slavery  enforces.  But  | 


iLlli-r  1,.  firing  Air.  llayo>  sirifr  tlivm,  it  1h  ^  , 
cloar  that  they  are  a  llvln-„'  f<irce,  awl  j  |j  <  j 
the  expression  of  such  conviction  a/i  wo  \  y  \f 
of  more  divided  mind  can  hardly  hope 
to  e.xixirienoe.    For  whatever  we  may 
say  of  conviction,  we  cannot  deny  that 
It  Is  the  only  supernatural  force  In  the : 
universe,  the  only  force  that  can  hurl 
mountains  and  quell  repelllon.  These 
.■<ong3  are   the   living   wltnesg  of  the 
power  of  mtieic  ovfe.r  darker  and  baser 
thing's. 

Hut  Mr.  Hayes  has  not  been  content 
merely  to  make  these  things  known  to 
^  us;  he  has  also  used  well  hUs  time  to  ap- 
\  ply  the  idiom  of  his  voice  and  vocal 
;  Htyle    to    represemtatlve    exa/mpleo  of 
European  song.    He  has  espertially  de- 
voted himself  to  Brahms,  .Schubert,  and 
contemporary  English   composers  such 
as  Roger  Qullter.    All  this  goes  to  show 
that  his  musical  outlook  Is  wide  and 
enlightened.      His     interpretations  of 
lOuroipean  sones  are  interesting  by  rea- 
Kon  of  their  prglnallty,  and  If  they  have 
not  always  conformed  to  orthodoxy  they 
never  lost  sight  of  one  Important  point, 
U'hlch  Northern  European  singers  often 
forget,   that  the  song   Is   in   the  first 
place  for  singing,  and  the  rest  must  fol- 
j  low  therefrom.    The  individual  beauty 
of  this  tenor's  voice  la  of  such  quality 
I  that  whatever  he  sings  is  at  least  cer- 

italn  to  make  Its  appeal  as  an  Instance 
of  Nature's  rich  endowment,  and  at  the 
most  it  Is  a  memwable  experience.  For 
,  his  recital  on  Friday  night  the  Wig- 
more  Hall  wa,s  filled  with  an  audience 
I  which  was  ever  intent  upon  letting  him 
I  know  huw  hlg'hly  he  was  favored.  His 
'  program  was  almost;  entirely  devoted  to 

the  "originals"  wfolch  he  haa  made  us  j 
learn  to  love,  and  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
Brown  as  his  indispensable  accompanist  \ 
he  provided  an  evening  of  untold  de- 
light,  which  the  audience  extended  well : 
beyond  the  limits  of  hds  program.  ) 


LIQHTNIN'S  LONG  RUN  ' 

Mr.  Chesfter  H.  Rice  contributes  this 

Interesting  article : 

Since  "Llghtnln',"  the  comedy  which 
John  Golden  will  send  to  the  HolUs 
Street  Theatre,  Boston,  on  CThrlstmas 
night,  has  shattered  every  record  In  the 
history  of  th'e  American  theatre,  it  will 
be  interesting  perhaps,  to  recall  some  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  its  sen.sa- 
tional  three-year  run  on  Broadway,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  long  run  plays, 
every  one  of  which  was  eclip.sed  by 
"Llghtntn's"  phenomenal  popularity. 
"Lightnin'  "  was  brought  out  at  thfe 
Gaiety  Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  night 
of  Aug.  28,  191S,  following  an  out-of- 
town  performance  for  a  week  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  had  been  witnessed 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  th^n 
President,  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Just  thife'e 
years  and  one  calendar  day  from  the 
date  of  its  New  York  opening, 
"Lightnin"  "  ended  Us  run  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  having  broken  all  previous 
consecutive  long-ruit  records  with  12  91 
performances  to  its  credit,  a  chronologi- 
cal history  of  Its  record-breaking  run 
being  as  follows: 

Nov.  20,  1918— Passed  the  101-nm  record  Of 
Ediwiu  Booth  In  "Hamlet." 

Dee.  20,  191S — Passed  the  138-run  of  Bron- 
son  Howard's  "The  Banker's  Daughter." 

Fyt>.  20,  1M9 — .Passed  the  219-run  of  Kate 
Claxtcm       "The  Two  Orphans." 

May  21,  1919 — Passed  Ihe  334-run  of  Austin 
Strong's  "Three  Wise  Fools." 

June  20,  1919 — Passed  the  372-nin  of  Dan- 
man  ThomiTisonos  "Tiie  Old  Homestead."  ; 

Sept.  22,  1919^ — Passed  the  443-nin  of 
ff'in<?hell  Smith's  "The  Fortune  Hunter." 

Sep.t  29,  1919 — Passed  the  453-run  of 
Wlncliell  Smith's  and  John  E.  Hazzard'e 
"Turn  to  the  Rigit." 

Oct.  18,  1919 — ^Passed  the  476-mn  of  "The 
Btack  Crook." 

\0T  27,  1919 — Passed  the  523-nin  ort 
WineheU  amlth'a  and  Victor  Mapes's  "Olie 
Boomerang. ' ' 

Dee.  13,  1919 — ^Passed  tlie  341-rua  of  David  i 
Warfleld  In  "Tlie  Miislc  Master." 

Jan.  31,  1920— Passed  the  604^n  of  Henry  | 
E.  Dlxey  in  "Adonis." 

i     Feb.  2,  1920 — Passed  the  605-run  of  Lanri 
;  ette  Taylor  in  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."  | 
I     March    17,  1920 — Passed    the    record    of  j 
I  Charles  HoTt's  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown"  of  658  , 
times,  which  had  Btood  for  a  quarter  of  a  | 
century.  ' 
1     Au«.   28,  1920 — Began  the  third  cal«ndaz  | 
year  of  Its  New  York  mn.  | 

Dec.  31,  1920 — ^Scored  the  lOOOth  con»ectrtlre 
New  York  performance,  I 
Of    the    players    who    opened    with  j 
"Lightnin"  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  NeW^^ 
York,  and  will  continue  to  play  the  roles  '. 
they  created  throughout  the  Boston  run,  j 
ore   Paul   Stanton,   Thomas  McLamie, 
George  Thompson,  E.  J.  Blunkall,  WiU- 
1am   F.   Granger,   James   Lane,   Jessie  I 
Pringle,  Jane  Oaker,  Minnie  Palmer  and  I 
May  Duryea.    One  member  of  the  cast, 
William  F.  Granger,  who  plays  the  part 
of  Walter  Lennon,  holds  the  record  of 
not  having  missed  a  single  performance 
since  the  play's  opening.    Minnie  Palmer  | 
of  "My  Sweetheart"  -fame,   who  plays 
Mrs.  Jordon,  has  missed  only  one  per- 
formance,  having   asked  the   manag^  I 
ment  to  be  relieved  so  that  she  might: 
witness  the  play  from  the  front  of  the 
house. 


I      "LINCOLN"  AND  DRINKWATER 

I  "Abraham  Lincoln"  by  John  Drinh- 
I  water  will  be  seen  again  in  Boston  to- 
I  morrow  night  at  the  TremonlaiEfteatre,' 
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Prank  McGlynn  will  again  take  the'  pafF? 
of  Lincoln.    Mr.  John  L.  Peltr«t  tells 

the  history  of  the  play: 

"  'Abraham  Lincoln'  was  produced  in! 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  by  the  Birmingham 
repertory  company,  .Oct.  12,  191S;  was 
taken  to  the  Lyric  Opera  Hou*e,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  Feb.  19,  1919;  Lyceum 
Theatre,  London,  June,  1901.  American 
first  performance  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  Nov. 
23,  1919;  Garrick  Theatre,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  28,  1S19;  Cort  Theatre,  New 
■lork,  Dec.  3,  1919,  where  it  stayed  for 
4S  -weeks.  It  since  has  appeared  In 
practically  every  important  city  in  the 
f^nited  States  and  Canada." 

John  Drinkwater  was  born  at  Leyton- 
Rtone,  Essex.  Eng.,  on  June  1,  1882.  For 
12  years  he  was  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. In  1907  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Pilgrim  players,  afterwards 
the  Birmingham  Repertory 'Theatre.  As 
an  actor  he  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Kirmingham  as  Charity  in  "The  In- 
terlude of  Youth."  His  first  appearance 

In  London  was  at  the  Court  Theatre 
(1909)  as  Seanchan  In  "The  King's 
Threshold."  Producer  and  manager  at 
Birmingham,  ho  played  over  60  parts 
there.  His  own  plays  are  as  follows: 
"Cophetua"  (1911);  "Rebellion"  (1914); 
"The  Storm"  (1915):  "The  God  of  Quiet" 
(1916);  "X=0:  a  Night  of  the  Trojan 
War"  (1917);  "Abraham  Lincoln"  (1918); 
"Mary  Stuart";  "Ollvejr  Cromwell."  He 
Is  al  work  on  a  play  with  Robert  E. 
Lee  as  hero. 

At  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  he 
appeared  In  "Abraham  Lincoln"  on  the 
open^ng  night  as  the  Chronicler.  In 
June,  1921,  in  Paris,  hfe  played  Banquo 
when'  J.  K.  Haokett  played  Macbeth.  He 
Is  a  poet  and  essayist. 

Frank  McGlynn,  whose  Impersonation 
of  Lincoln  Is  famous,  was  born  in  San 
Francisco.  After  graduating  from  gram- 
mar school  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  practice.  He  followed  the  profession 
for  two  years.  He  had  been  on  the 
stage  for  26  years  when  he  created  the 
role  of  Lincoln.  He  was  with  CHarles 
Frohman's  companies  for  a  long  time, 
i  He  was  highly  valued  by  managers  and 
his  fellow  actors.  The  only  member  of 
his  family  on  the  stage,  he  is  married 
and  has  six  children. 


«an  hardly  be  ranked  among  old  Eng- 
lish comedies,  in  which  the  continual 
use  of  the  aside  Is  easily  accepted  as 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
the  original  date  of  production.  How-  I 
ever,  "Sweet  Lavender"  will  always  be 
■\»tsl{«6tne' in  whatever  .shape  it  may  be 
played. — liondon  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  Indianapolis  News  lately  pub- 
lished, in  the  course  of  a  long  article 
about  the  late  Paul  Dresser,  author  of 
"On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash,"  the 
;  news  that  Indiana  was  getting  ready 
to  bring  Dresser's  remains  back  homs  j 
and  give  them  fitting,  even  sumptuous 
Interment.  As  many  towns  seem  to 
be  squabbling  over  the  honor  as  com- 
peted for  Homer  after  he  was  dead.  | 
But  hi  all  this  dlso'usr.on  of  the  man  j 
who  would  have  been  the  Hoosler 
laureate  if  Riley  hadn't  been  In  the 
way,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  Theodore 
Dresser. — N.  Y.  Times.  j 

CONCERT  NOTES 

Today  at  the  Boston  Art  Club,  3:30  P. 
M.,  the  10th  concert  of  the  Boston  Flute 
Players'  Club,  Georges  Laurent,  con- 
ductor, will  take  place.  Haydn,  quartet, 
E  flat  (the  Burgin  quartet);  Reinecke, 
undine  sonata  for  flute  and  piano 
(Messrs.  Laurent  and  Sanroma);  two' 
pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano;  Bach, 
Arioso;  Schumann,  Adagio  and  Allegro 
(Messrs.  Bedetti  and  Fiedler);  Debussy.: 
tjuartet  (the  Burgin  quartet). 


MR.  BRYAN  TO  THE  CONTRARY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prof.  Conklin  has  Just  given  a  very 
Interesting  course  of  lecti^es  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  and  fully  endorses  the 
Darwinian  conception  of  natural  selec- 
tion. iJe  Candolle,  the  eminent  French 
botanist,  at  the  outset  of  Darwin's  an- 
nouncement said  in  regard  to  It  that  It 
was  not  a  theory,  nor  an  hypothesis,  but 
,  the  'explanation  of  a  necessary  fact  to 

deny  which  would  be  to  deny  that 
I  round  stone  wouldn't  roll  down 
i  farther  and  faster  than  a  flat  one. 
Salem.  E.  a  M. 


hill 


ADA  LEWIS 

Ada  Lewis,  born  In  New  York  city,  | 
is  the  life  of  the  party  in  Charles  Dill- 
ingham's   production,    "Good  Morning, 
Dearie,"  the  new  musical  comedy  which 
will    open    at    the    Colonial  Theatre 
Chrfstmas  night.    She  began  her  career 
in  18S3  with  the  Alcazar  Stock  Com- 
pany,    San    Francisco,    in  "Siberia." 
When  she  came  east  (1,890)  she  essayed 
a  new  role,  that  of  a  "tough  girl,"  in 
one  of  the  famous  Harrigan  and  Hart 
plays.     So  popular  did  she  become  In 
the  part  that  she  was  for  several  years 
unable  to  play  any  other  sort  of  ehar- 
acter^s.     She  did  finally  emerge,  how- 
ever, to  give  one  of  the  finest  perform- 
ances in  her  life  as  Setsu  in  "The  Dar- 
ling of  the  Gods."  Her  performances  in 
"Very  Good  Eddie"  (1915)  were  note- 
worthy;    then    came    "A   Very  Good 
Young  Man,"  in  which  she  was  the  lady 
undertaker.     A  few  seasons  ago  Miss 
I  Lewis  turned  back  to  musical  comedy, 
playing  in  "Listen  Lester"   fl918)  for 
two  seasons.    Next  she  played  the  part  I 
of   the   obstreperous   mother-in-law  in 
"The  Night  Boat,"  (1920).    Now  she  is 
itme.  BoTOpard,  modiste,  with  a  strong 
tincture    oi    brogue    to    her  French 
phrases  In  "Good  Morning,  Dearte. 
1^  — — 

VARIOUS  NOTES 
The  London  Times  said  of  "Bed  and 
Breakfast";  "Enter  the  comic  clergy- 
man, enter,  too,  his  comic  wife.  Enter 
from  time  to  time  (into  a  cottage  with 
too  few  bedrooms)  an  eloping  couple, 
a  couple  In  chase.  four  benighted 
travelers,  a  comic  chauffeur  and,  at 
last,  two  comic  policemen.  There  were 
however,    no    sausages    and.  although 


'  "By  a  Lake  in  Russia,"  orchestr.al 
piece  by  Edward  Ballantlne  and  two 
songs  for  baritone  and  orchestra.  "Ret- 
rospect" and  "To  Helen,"  by  Warren 
Storey  Smith,  were  "broadcasted"  from 
Mcdfcrd  Hillside  for  the  benefit  of  grad- 
uates of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  others.  The  concert  in  Jordan  Hall 
took  place  last  Wednesday  evening.  The 
selections  of  Tiniothee  Adamowslii,  vio- 
linist, Charles  Bennett,  baritone,  and 
Mary  Madden,  pianist,  who  took  part 
(n  the  concert,  were  "broadcasted." 

motwrd  K.  n«x,  th«  sdltor  •<  ttm 

Police  Gaeette,  left  the  request  tlMit  he 
should  have  far  His  body  a  nutaaoleuiB 
oostlns  tSO.OOO.  X>14  tM  plan  %  did  be 
select  the  tnaterlala,  as  the  Bisho*  ts 
Brownlns'B  poemt  to  It  to  be  contraot 
work  or  by  the  dart  We  douM  IS  Mr. 
Fox  grare  his  days  and  nlghitB  to  reading 
the  work*  of  Sir  Thomaa  Browiai  he 
would  hare  been  more  Interested  !n  Haa- 
Utt's  doBorlptUm  of  a  famous  prize  flehti 
but,  ordering  his  mausoleum,  ho  would 
have  applauded  Sir  Thojaaa  saylngi 
"Man  Is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  In 
ashes,  and  -pompous  In  the  grave." 


FOOLISH  TABLE  EQUIPAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  eating  dinner  this  evening  I 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  spear  the  last  few  re- 
maining peas  of.  a  dishful  that  formedi 
part  of  my  enjoyable  meal.  I  chased 
them  round  and  round  the  dish  until, 
I  suppose,  they  finally  grew  exhausted 
and  lost  the  power  of  resistance. 
There  was  a  question  for  a  time  as  to 
who  would  finally  emerge  victorious, 
but  I.  being  of  undaunted  courage,  etc., 
eventually  won:  a  clear  case  of  mind 
over  matter.  1 

The  point  I  am  coming  to  is  this:  Why 
are  all  dishes  round  or  oval  in  shape? 
If   the  container  had  been  square  or ' 

rectangular,   it  would  have  been  easy  ^  , 

to  corner  the  little  spheres,  and  thus  -  If  possible  it  proves  with  the  help  of 


JI.-.  Lamb  ....V  "SVanv..  k   Buck!:r  i 

"V^'lnnle  Cbestertou.  Bhitbwiu'^  Slan  ii  - 

Jack  Trent   ,  Gerald   Ifniii  i- 

■MavJd   Chesterton  Catherine  WiUaiil 

lord  Cyril  Garston  B.  K.  Clive 

TTiomas  Baker  'U'alter  Klnfstord 

^Ir.   Dixon  •.  H.  Oonway  Winsrflelil 

"Billy"  _   .Ciiffora  T\imcr 

Rosle  Pl«tt....  May  Edlss 

Mr.  Pennyqulck  Oharles  Warbiirtoa 

riRKls  U  Patil  Scott! 

Bey  W.  E.  Watts 

Policeman   .Prank  Munrow  | 

Mr.  Jewett  this  year,  in  searclf  of  a  j 
holiday  week  farce  to  take  the  place  of  | 
"Charley's  Aunt."  "The  Private  Secre- 
tary" or  "A  Night  Off,"  put  his  hand 
on  "The  New  Clown,"  a  play  which  did 
very  well  in  London  20  years  ago,  and 
less  well  in  New  York.  Why  tHr.  Jew- 
ett should  have'  believed  it  would  bring 
him  either  glory  or  profit  today  only  he 
can  tell,  for  surely  the  piece  is  but  a 
paltry  thing.  The  theme,  to  be  sure, 
has  possibilities — a  silly  young  noble- 
man who  thinks  he  has  murdered  a 
man  and  so,  to  escape  arrest,  hires  an 
outfit  from  a  clovvTi  and  in  his  place 
Joins  the  circus  forces,  ought  to  give 
rise  to  funny  situations  enough.  For 
one  whole  act  the  author,  an  amateur 
by  his  results  whatever  he  may  have 
'been  in  fact,  worked  obvious  devices 
hard  to  develop  his  plot.  In  the  second 
act  he  gave  over  trying,  and  he  made 
slight  further  effort  till  he  approached 
the  close  of  the  last  act.  He  had, 
luckily  for  him,  droll  situations  to  fall 
hack  on.    They  make  the  farce  possible. 


have  saved  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nervous  system  (I  know  that  the  pretty 
waitress  stood  behmd  me  and  enjoyed 
the  sport).  j 
Some  persons'  there  are  who  use  a 
piece  of  bread  in  the  left  hand  for  | 
trapping  purposes.     Others,  even  less 
dainty,  use  the  little  -  finger  of  the  loft 
hand  as  a  pusher.    Personally,  I  never  : 
use   more   than   one    hand   at  a  time  t 
while   eating,    except,   <if   course.  In 
cutting  meat.  „     ,  ,  ,.v 

Another  advantage  of  plates  ■wltn 
right-angled  comers  Is  this:  Tou  can 


occasional  a,pt  lines 
\  Though  not  very  good,  the  play  de- 
serves better  acting  than  it  got  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  silly  young  lord  might 
surely,  in  his  incongruous  surroundings, 
have  proved  amusing  if  he  had  been 
played  like  a  plausible  young  man,  in- 
stead of  like  a  cruel  caricature  of  Mr. 
Clive  in  his  least  happiest  moments. 
Mr.  Wingfleld  played  the  circus  manager 
with  a  vociferousness  that  scarcely  sup- 
plied the  place  of  humor.  Miss  Ediss, 
Miss  Standing  and  Miss  Willard,  who 
aU  can  do  something  tangible  with  ex- 
cellent skill,  were  sorely  put  to  it  t--  -Jo 


MR,  EICMHEIM  IN  PBKIN 
We  hare  received  a  copy  of  the  Pekln 
Leader  which  contains  a  euloglstlo  re- 
view of  a  concert  given  in  PeWn  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Blohhelm  of  Boston. 
To  the  regret  of  the  many,  Mr.  Bloh- 
helm  Is  so  Interested  In  the  music  of 
China  and  Japan  that  he  no  longer  calls 
Boston  home.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  his  orchestral  suite  based  on  orien- 
tal themes  made  a  most  pleasing  Im- 
pression at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  last  March. 

A  musician  of  Indisputable  talent,  an 
■  amateur  photographer  whose  artistic 
work  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  ac- 
complished professionals,  a  man  of  win- 
ning personality  and  delightful  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Ktchhelm  la  sorely  missed 
here. 


>tr.  Klngsford  was  on  hand,  with.^  care 
fully  observed  and  neatly  executed 
sketch  of  a  vulgar  drunken  fellow,  the 
real  clown  whose  place  the  lor^  usurped. 
There  were  others,  too.  Mr.  Turner, 
l\Ir.  Warburtoii,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Watts  all  contributed  little  character 
studies  carefully  done.  If  the  leading 
parts  were  equally  intelligently  played, 
the  farce  might  do  very  well  for  a  week 
when  audiences,  in  holiday  mood,  arc 
disposed  for  fun.  R.  R.  G. 


THH  NEWER  CIVILIZATION 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  by  the  Fekln 
Iieader  that  American  art  la  appreciat- 
ed by  the  old  Civilization. 

At  the  PaviUon,  Marguerite  Clark  was 
seen  In  "Widow  by  Proxy"  late  in  Oc- 
tober. 

"A  whlrly  girl  widow  without  the  Reno 
embellishments.  A  heart-smasher  In 
sombre  array. 

She  made  the  family  tree  of  the  two 


someone  trod  humorously  on  someone    ^^^^^^  g^^^j,  y^y^         ^  piece  of  moth 
else's  toe.  no  one  brushed  laughter  out  j  ^^^^  shrubbery  and  she  feU  In  love  with 
of  anyone's  hat.  '  !  a  hero." 

Z  f>,<.    tnv.  1     Art  Acord  was  the  hero  of  the  screen 

Eric   Thome,    who   played   the    toy-  Riders,"  a  "Whirlwind 

maker  In  "La  Poupee/'    or  o.^r  eight    1^  Moon      d^^  .  chenkwang 

years  without  a  *>^<^^^Vg^;^^],/^^  j!  Theatre.  So  was  that  pessimist  with 


sington  on  Nov.  26 

tune  singer,  he  was  with  D'oyly  Carte 
in  the  Savoy  operas.  He  toured  in 
America,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Germany. 


WTien  "Sweet  Lavender"  Is 


aching  heart.  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin 

At  Linda  Heyman's  school  fox  troU, 
one  steps  and  classical  rhythmic  dan- 
cing are  taught. 
And  then  we  came  across  an  adver- 
revived  1  tlsement    in    the   Pekla    Leader  that 


at  the  Ambassadors,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  !  brought  t^rs  to  our  eyes,  the  adver- 
ha-!  decided  that  it  fjhall  be  presented  ,  tlsement  of  San  Ho  11  &  Co^ 


exactly  as  It  ^^as  done  at  Terry's  in  j 
1S8S.  How  the  younger  generation  of  j 
theatregoers  will  receive  the  numerous  , 
asides  contained  in  the  text  should  , 
make  an  interesting  study.  Probably  | 
the  artists  will,  however,  be  the  chief  i 
sufferers,  for  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
nf ctea  to  handle  these  old-fashioned 
xcrr-soences  with  any  semblance  of, 
-incerltv.  After  all,  "Sweet  Lavender,"! 
lesplte'lts  record  of  nearly  35  yeirs. 


Beer! 


Beer! 


Beer! 


JUST    ARRIVED    IN  STOCK: 

Pllsener — Holsten 
Pilsener  Lager — Holsten 

BEST  BEER  BREWED 
IN  GERMANY 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
will  not  see  this  advertisement.  If  he 
does  see  it,  he  may  leave  at  once  for 
PeUln — to  obtain  more  material  for  his 
colossal  work,  as  yet,  alas!  unfinished. 


arrange   everything  around   the   nialn   nothing  effectively.     By  good  It^tune 
plate   and   thereby   save   the   cumber-  - 
some  long  reaching  to  the  side  dishes. 
Also  there  would  be  less  danger  of  soil- 
ing the  table  linen,  for  empty  spaces 
would  be  eliminated. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  society  demands 
tjiat  altoshes  be  aesthetically  shapely, 
but  practically  nonsensical? 

Portland.  Me.       ALBERT  FRESCO. 

"COOL"  BURGESS  AND  OTHERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  ajm  glad  you  published  "H's"  note 
on  Jennie  Engle  and  "Cool"  Burgess.  I 
saw  "Cool"  many  a  time  in  Toronto 
around  1863-6,  and  several  times,  years 
later,  at  the  Old  Howard  In  Boston. 
The  late  John  Ross  Robertson,  owner  of 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  knew 
Burgess  In  his  boyhood  and  was  with 
him  when  he  died.  Robertson  filled  three 
columns  of  the  Telegram  with  the  story. 
"Cool"  was  a  typical  Torontonian,  an 
around  town  boy.  So,  too,  was  Denman 
Thompson,  for  though  born  in  Erie,  Pa., 
he  hung  out  with  a  gang  in  Toronto 
in  his  youth— especially  stage  aspirants. 
Dan  was  concerned- in  an  express  car 
robbery  within  the  city  limits  of  Toron- 
to a  car  on  the  GreaX  Western  railway 
—and  he  fled  to  the  United  States.  In 
1866  ho  played  in  "The  Sea  of  Ice,  or  a 
Thirst  for  Gold,"  during  the^i-un  of  the 
Provincial  exhibition,  playing  with  Flora 
Meyers,  daughter  of  J.  C  Meyers,  then 
lessee  of  the  Royal  Lyceum  on  King 
street.  ™.  ^ 

You  referred  the  other  day  to  Wood- 
hull  and  Claflin  s  Weekly  printed  In  New 
York  In   1873.      I  was  a  rabid  young 

radical  then  with  Ben  Tucker— later  on 

the  Globe — and  we  used  to  wlte  for 

"Vic"  and  Col.  Blood,  the  husband,  who 

years    afterwards    ran    a  Greenback 

weekly  at  Belfast.  Me.,  which  was  a 

hotbed  of  monetary  heresies  and  rank 

Copperhead  Democracy.     Wasn't  it  at 

Belfast,  or  was  it  at  Blddeford,  that  the 

indignant    Republicans    In    war  times 

threw  a  Copperhead  newspaper  outfit 

Into  the  river?     Tucker  and    I  rea^ 

Theodore  Tilton's  Golden-Age  while  It 

was  Issued,     Alexander  Young  was  Its 

Boston  correspondent  and  Louise  Chan- 
dler Moulton  was  a  contributor. 

°  "  W.  B,  W. 

Burgess,  about  the  end  of  the  civil 
war.  Joined  Hooley's  Negro  Minstrel  Co. 
In  Brooklyn.  In  1860  he  was  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Burgess,  Prendergast, 
Hughes  and  La  Rue's  minstrels.  Den- 
man Th-^Tiptii'n  sat  on  the  end  with  a 
minstrel  sh.>w  In  the  early  sixties.  At 
the  Royal  Lyceum.  Toronto,  on  Feb.  6, 
1857,  he  played  Uncle  Tom  In  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  "The  Sea  of  Ice"  was  a 
good  old   play.   Seen   in   New   York  as 

I early  aa  1854  it  not  before  that  Would 
that  we  could  again  follow  the  adven- 
tvfo*  of  Raool  awA  teuiee  d«  Lasoours, 

THE  NEW  CLOWN' 


-COPl'EY  THEATRE  —  "The  New  I 
rtown "  comedy  by  H.  M.  Paull,  in 
three  acts.  The  Copley  Players.  First 
performance  in  Boston.    Tl,e  cast:  | 


i:^-  c:  ^  ^  —  ^ 

Who  was  the  author  of  these  Inspired 
lines,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  few  but 
delirious  steps  with  heel  and  toe7 
Apple,  brandy,  cinnamon,  beer, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
O  muse  sing  higher  strains: 
THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOATHERD 
(TTanalated  ty  C.  B.  W.  of  poston  from 
the  French  of  Jules  Alcard  for  As  Th« 
World  Wagrs.) 
Because  the  crowded  inn  held  no  abid- 
ing place, 

Mary   and   Joseph  both  were  '  by  th« 

landlord  led 
To  shelter  for  the  night  In  a  poor  cattle 
shed,  1 
And  there  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary  fullj 
of  grace.  | 

No  sooner  was  he  bom  than  shepherds 

far  and  near 
Watching  their  quiet  flocks  all  through 
the  silent  night. 
I  Told  of  this  wondrous  thing  by  shining 
angels  bright. 
Started  before  the  dawn  and  straight- 
way did  appear. 

Unto  the  new  bom  babe,  whom  cradled 

there  they  found 
Betwixt  the  ox  and  asa  soft  breathing 

on  the  straw. 
New  milk,  honey  and  lambs,  fine  wheat - 

en  flour  they  bore. 
All  these   the   humble  gifts  of  tillers 
of  the  ground. 

The  youngest  said:  "Poor  me,  this  reed 

flute  that  I  wear 
Hanging  upon  my  belt.  Is  all  my  wealth 
alas! 

I  play  on  It  at  night,  while  my  goats 

crop  the  grass. 
If  Jesus  would  be  pleased  I'll  offer  him 
an  air." 

Sweet  Mary  gave  assent,  smiling  be- 
neath her  veil. 
When  suddenly  in  came  with  pomp  and 

kingly  pride 
The  Magi   of   the  E^ast.  with  but  a 

star  for  guide  » 
To  worship  and  to  pray  and  bid  Jesus 
all  hall. 

Their  cloaks  of  blue  and  red  with  gold 

are  guttering, 
Red,  blue,  gold  broldered,  brilliant  as 

the  skies  at  dawn. 
Each  bowed  down  to  the  ground  adores 

the  newly  bom. 
Giving  gold,  myrrh  and  Incense  to  the 
•  Infant  king. 

Dazzled  as  were  they  all  by  such  a  rich 
array. 

I  The  goatherd  stood  apart  half  hid  In 
a  dim  nook. 


But  M>iry  Kently  saUl:  "Will 

closer  look 
Upon  the  BabB,  good  friend,  while  pre«- 

•iitly  you  play?" 

Abashed  th«  lad  drawa  near,  his  pipe 
in  hand  Indeed, 

And  timidly  his  Hps  draw  forth  a 
tremblingr  tone, 

Then  as  If  with  his  goats  he  felt  him- 
self alone 

Right  lustily  he  blows  Into  the  hollow 
reed. 

The  Child,  only  the  Child  Is  present  In 
his  sight, 

His  eyes  shining  with  Joy  he  piles  his 
shepherd's  art. 

He  plays  with  all  his  strength,  he  plays 
with  all  his  heart 

As  though  all  sole  alone  under  the  star- 
lit night. 

Attentive  stand  those  kings  of  royal 

Eastern  line. 
So  every  ear  Is  ravished  by  the  flute's 

refrain. 

And   when   the  goatherd   finishes  his 

rustic  strain, 
Jesus,   with   arms  outstretched,  gives 

him  a  smile  divine. 


I  that   mn.st  citizens  woiiM         K'ii'l  of  a 
I  change  to  klU  a  new.-fpnper  man  fi-onn  a  | 
[purp     sen.*    of    public  duty.— N.  | 
I  Time*. 


FAITH  RENEWED 

As  the  World  Wag^ : 

In  the  spirit  of  Christmas  tltne  is  U 
not  proper  that  we  should  consider  the 
good  cheer  of  this  <olumn?  What  a 
boon  In  thes^  times  and  all  times  are 
men  of  wit  and  even  men  "of  a  little 
onsanse  now  and  then."  Column  con- 
tributors, as  we  know  them,  range  from 
humble  workers  to  strong  men  in  high 
places.  How  merriment  eases  the  strain 
as  a  chantey  at  the  capstan  I 

Wit  and  fancy  may  be  near  to  mad- 
ness but,  as  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table"  pointed  out  majij'  yeans 
ago,  most  of  us  are  quite  safe  :  we  lack 
intellectual  momentum  sufficient  to  up- 
set the  machinerj'  of  the  brain.  How- 
ever, not  all  good  men  die  young ;  some 
go  mad.  . 

Bach  twelfth  month's  whirligig  of  for-- 
tune  leads  ua  to  the  Uiought,  "Vanity, 
all  is  vanity."  Then  comes  Christmas 
with  the  faith  and  renewed  hope  of 
children  and  vro  do  not  agree  that  all  Ig 
vanity. 

Man  wants  little  here  below.  In  the 
wisdom  of  God,  when  there  Is  little 
enough  to  go  round.  We  want  whole- 
some food,  decent  clotJiing  and  simple 
shelter  honestly  adorned ;  the  chance 
to  develop  skill ;  the  Chance  to  play  the  ' 
same  of  life  fairly  matched;  to  prac- 
tise good  sportsmanship  and  to  meet 
opponents  who  respect  the  rules. 

What  a  haven  Is  there  in  these  things 
'or  millions  of  us  floundering  in  this 
■norass  of  "good  intentions"  and  legal- 
zed  intolerance  In  "the  greatest  show  on 
earth"!  Let  us  be  merry.  Entertain- 
ment !  All  Is  entertainment  as  the 
BTorld  wags. 

JOHN  QTJILJi,  the  Itinerant  Artist 

A  JOYOUS  TRANSFORMATION 

the  World  Wags: 

Nlles  in  his  "Christmas  in  Ritual  and 
Tradition"  tells  us:  "It  Is  a  widespread 
dea  that  at  midnight  on  Christmas  eve 
3,11  water  turns  to  wine.  A  Guernsey 
voman  once  determined  to  test  this:  at 
nldnight  she  drew  a  bucket  from  the 
veil.   Then  came  a  voice: 

'All  water  turns  to  wine. 
And  you  are  near  your  end.' 
he  fell  down  with  a  mortal  disease, 
md  died  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  awake 
md  vigilant  when  the  clock  struck  12. 

East  Milton.  UNGINTT. 

We  are  glad  to  know  this.  Every  day 
)rlngs  something  ■  new  to  a  receptive 
nd  trusting  mind.  We  already  knew 
hat  aJI  animals  speak  on  Christmas 
ve,  and  bread  baked  on  that  night  will 
lot  turn  mouldy. — Ed. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
GIVES  NINTH  CONCERT 

Th«  PaopU'«  Symphoor  OroUoeir* 
gav*  tU  ninth  oono«rt  r****'**^  afur- 
noon  at  the  Bt.  Jfcine*  Th«»tp^  DmU 
lvioU«nh»u«r  ooDdaatlns,  wltfl»  Btuart 
MMon  M  hi*  *Mt«t*nt.  H«rrtaon  P«9t- 
jur  WM  th«  planHt.   

Th«  flr«t  number  on  the  program  wa« 
Antonio  Bazilnl'a  overture  to  AJflerl'i 
tragedy  "BauL"  8aJnt-8a«n«',B  concerto 
tor  piano  In  O  minor  followed,  with  Mr. 
p<itt«r  a«  the  •ololst.  After  lnt«rml»- 
sUin  program  olosod  wltto  B)u««ne 
d'Harooxut*  ■  •ymphony.  •W«o-Cla«- , 
BlQua."   


A  POSTAL  PROBLEM 

I4^s  the  World  Wags: 

If  I  wish  to  send  to  California  a 
Christmas  present  that  Is  not  a  book, 
^nd  it  weighs  three  ounces  and  ninety- 
i,lne   hundredths,   the  postage  is  four 

ents;  but  if  It  weighs  four  and  one- 
hundredth    ounces,     it     is    12  cents. 

'lease  Inform  me  whether  It  Is  legally 

erml.'slble  to  get  a  toy  balloon.  Inflate 
I  with  gas  till  it  Is  able  to  Jlft  a  flf- 
j4eth  of  an  ounce,  and  Inclose  that  In 

he  package  with  my  other  present  In 
Vrder  to  reduce  the  weight  so  as  to  get 

he  lower  rate  of  postage.  Also,  If 
the  balloon  is  broken  on  the  way  "so 
that  the  package  becomes  overweight, 
and  it  is  therefore  charged  with  eight 
:ents  more  postage,  can  I  get  the  eight 
oents  refunded  upon  presenting  levl- 
Jence  lhat  the  extra  weight  resulted 
'rom  the  way  the  postal  officials  handled 
It,  Just  as  if  I  had  been  mailing  a  sponge 
ind  they  had  let  It  get  wet  and  then 
weighed  It? 

STEVEN  T.  BTINGTON. 
Ballard  Vale. 


The  German  gunmen  who  .tried  to 
Wll  MlximlUan  Harden  got  ?3.B0  for  the 
lob,  with  a  promise  of  $10  more  If 
>tiey  succeeded.  This  seems  like  si7eat- 
'hop    gbor,  but,  it  must  be  remen  bered 


Erlp  Thome,  an  English  actor,  not 
unknown  In  the  XJnlted  States,  died  re- 
cently at  Kensington.  As  the  toymakor 
In  "La  Poupee"  he  had  played  for 
eight  years  without  a  break.  There  was 
a  Roman  gentleman  In  the  time  of  the 
emperors  who  killed  himself  because, 
as  he  wrote  In  explanation,  ho  was 
tired  of  doing  the  same  things. 

THERE'LL   BE    LIGHT   ENOUGH  TO 
READ  BY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  enterprising  real  estate  agent  had 
just  sent  me  a  bill  for  fire  insurance 
recently  placed  with  him  and  across  the 
bottom  of  this.  In  large  type.  Is  printed; 
"If  Are  occurs,  save  all  you  can  and 
iread  lines  126  to  158  of  your  policy." 

F.  H.  N. 


'wlr.j  uDoii  inorrt  sympathetic  <:nfori<..- 
rnent  of  prohibition  weighed  against  the 
more  human  sympathy  for  the  primitive 
■efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Manchester  and 
I'ortamouth  ' against  aridity  and  those  of 
us  his  constituents  upon  the  farmer  In, 
whose  cellars  lie  barrels  of  the  Juice  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  every  day  In  every 
way  getting  better  and  better.  As  1 
think  upon  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  that 
territory  once  spoken  of  inhabited  only 
by  skunks  and  the  aurora  borealla.  I  am 
reminded  of  ,-tn  old  friend  who  Inherited 
fjonv  a  deceased  uncle  the  waterworks 
of  the  town  or  city  of  Juneau.  On  his 
return  from  taking  possession  of  his 
Inheritance  he  said  that  the  Inhabitants 
used  the  water  to  wash  the  glassea 

I  think  that  the  Old  F'armers'  Almanao 
must  have  something  In  It  thaA  at  about 
the  time  set  for  the  suggested  meeting 
a  serious  but  not  deadly  epidemic  among 
Governors  may  be  expected.  Those  who 
are  not  laid  low  by  it  and  attend  wUl. 
having  labored,  bring  forth  a  resolution 
to  tlie  effeot  that  "Wet  and  the  world 
drinks  with  you.  Dry.  and  you  drink 
alone."  ABELAZ)AMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

THERE  ARE  LUCKY  HUSBANDS 

(Prom  a  "Wanted"  column) 
Domeetlcs  aod  Cooks 

SITUiATION  W1\D— SWEXDISH  MARREED 
woman    wishes   to    work    for  husbiand's 
room  and  boaJd.  N.  s.  Superior  1631  after 

10  A.  M. 


A  TIRED  SHOPPER 

(From  Kathleen  Norrla'  "Talk*  to 

..  Women") 

TVIother  Mary  sits  down  upon  a  seat 
before  the  glove  counter,  eases  her  arms  I 
and  pants.    She  must  finish  all  this  up  i 
today.  • 


ENGLISH  IS  A  DIFFICULT  LAN- 
GUAGE 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 
j  A  former  boss  of  mine  In  telling  of 
his  past  experiences  related  the  follow- 
[ing:  "I  was  working  In  a  foundry  where 
Uiere  were  a  number  of  Swedes  em- 
ployed. One  day  I  asked  an  Ole  for  a 
chew  of  tobacco.  Ole  replied,  'I  bane 
no  have  some,  ask  my  brother  Yohn.  he 
vill  give  you  any.'  "  H.  M.  M. 


LYRIS  NO.  XXXVI 

(Proin  A.   B,   Ho-osmaji'e  "I,aat  Poems") 
(West  and  away  the  wheels  of  darkness 
roll. 

Day's  beamy  banner  np  the  east  Is 
[  borne; 

Spectres  and  fears,  the  nlghtmar*  and 
her  foal. 

Drown  in  the  golden  deluge  of  thh 
morn. 

But  over  sea  and  continent  from  sight 
Safe  to  tiie  Indies  has  the  earth  con-  i 
veyed  i 
;The  vast  and  moon-eclIpslng  cone  of 
night,  I 
Her  towering  foolscap  of  eternal  shade. 

See,  In  mid  heaven  the  sun  Is  mounted: 

hark, 

Tile  belfries  tingle  to  the  noonday 

chime. 

'Tia  silent,  and  the  subterranean  dark 
Has  crossed  the  nadir,  and  begins  to 
cUmb. 


^     DR.    HOLMES    AS  QUOTED 

IAs  the  World  Wags: 

j  Our  elevator  man  is  not  exactly  sat- 
)isfi©d  with  the  way  his  charge  works 
j  nowadays.  Yesterday  he  remarked  sad- 
ly: "This  elevator  is  about  as  rickety  as 
;  Deacon  Shea's  one-horse  carriage." 
Cambridge.  C.  F.  A. 

THE   LOOK  , 

Howard  kissed  me  in  the  spring, 

Bobby  In  the  fall. 
But  Colin  only  looked  at  me 
And  never  kissed  at  all. 

Howard's  kiss  was  lost  in  jest, 

Bobby's  lost  in  play. 
Cut  the  kiss  in  Colin's  eye 
Haunts  me  night  and  day. 

MARGE. 


j  FROM   STILL  TO  COFFIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

!  On  a  main  street  in  Ilavprliil)  thera  is 
la  dwelling-  that  houses  two  doctors'  ^of- 
jficos.  On  the  right  of  the  main  icn- 
I trance  Is  Dr.  Still;  on  the  left  is  Or. 
I  Coffin.  Is  it  true  that  if  you  flirt  with 
Ithe  first-named  the  second  will  get  vou? 

ALBERT  FRESCO  U. 

Bangor,  Me. 


BELATED,  BUT  PfeRTI N ENT 

-'Vs  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  a  matter  of 
retrospective  thanksgiving  by  the  48 
Governors  of  these  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  that  the  presi- 
dential bombshell  suggesting  a  guber- 
natorial conference  for  the  more  sym- 
pathetic enforcement  of  prohibition  was 
not  exploded  in  their  midst  before  the 
recent  festival  of  feasting.  Had  the 
contrary  been  the  case  much  good  meat 
would  have  lost  its  savor  In  the  execu- 
tive nostrils  and  some  if  not  all  of  the 
49  bottles  wrhich  were  taken  down  from 
the  wall  for  the  occasion  would  have 
been  left  in  cobwebbed  concealment  in 
the  49  executive  mansions.  As  It  hap- 
pened, the  past  at  least  is  secure. 

THE  CAROLINAS'  GOVEIFINORS 
It  is  Interesting  to  consider  certain 
of  the  Governors  in  their  mental  rea«- 
tlon,s  to  the  suggestion  of  such  a  meet- 
ing for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  North  and  South  Carolina  natur- 
ally come  first  to  mind.  If  history  re- 
peats Itself  and  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  says  s^ln  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  that  it  is  a  long  time 
between  drinks,  what  will  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  say  to  that  under  a 
federal  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  i 
constitution?  j 

IN  OTHER  STATES 
What  will  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Goyernor-elect  of  New  York  as  to  the  i 
undiluted  joy  of  such  a  conference  when  i 
he  thinks  of  the  cocktail  which  made  ' 
Manhattan  famous  and  the  Bronx  eu-  i 
phonlu.>»?   Governor-edect  Brown  of  New  ' 
Hampshire,  like  In  color  but  of  darker 
"hade  to  the  Republican  eye  tlian  his 
'  oecessor.  Is  probably  thinking  at  leaat 


j        LEFT-HANDED  LONDONERS 

Will  the  Londoner  of  the  next  genera- 
Ition  be  typically  left-handed?  A  corre- 
'spoiident  who  claims  to  have  had  a/bun- 
idant  opportunities  for  obsei-vation  as- 
serts that  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
|in  this  direction,  and  that  the  men  of 
|ccc!iaitnie  are  at  all  events  showing 
jnr.tic^able  progress  towards  an  ambi- 
liiexlerily  of  their  own.  Much  of  the 
added  London  skill  of  the  left  hand  he 
attributes  to  the  necessity  for  boarding 
'busses  and  the  like  on  the  move.  It  is 
a  point  upon  which  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  the  views  of  the  trained 
iphysiological  observer. — Daily  Chronicle. 

Charles  Reade  wrote  .an  amusing  and 
belligerent  little  book  to  prove  that 
man  was  by  nature  ambidextroua. 

EIGHT  OPENINGS 

Last  night  was  an  unusual  one  in , 
the  history  of  the  theatre  in  Boston 
on  account  of  the  numerotia  ofpen- 
ings — and  on  Christmas  night,  when 
many  have  h-ou'seliold  celebrations. 
There  were  eight  plays  to  divide  the 
attention  of  the  public,  eight  includ- 
ing the  farce  ait  the  Copley  Theatre, 
which  was  seen  last  Saturday. 

The  plays  ranged  in  character  from 
"Hamlet"  to  "Johnny  Get  Tour  Gun." 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  was  revived;  there 
was  the  long  deferred  arrival  of  "Llght- 
nin'  ";  there  were  two  musical  come- 
dies of  a  superior  nature,  also  a  play 
of  the  "thrilling"  order. 

"THE   BAT"  STARTS  17TH  WEEK 

"The  Beggar's  Op^ra"  began  Its 
eighth  (and  last)  week;  "The  Dover 
Road  "  Its  fourth  (and  last)  week;  "The 
Bat"  Its  17th  week.  Then  there  were 
the  vaudeville  houses  and  the  cinema 
theatres,  all  with  attractive  programs. 

The  booking  of  plays  in  Boston  Is 
curiously  planned  by  the  New  Tork 
managers.     For  a  week  or  t^vo  there 


will    br,    ,  ,  openings  la 

our  theat'.  will  be  seT- 

eral  ilval  :.  ,  i  lu  irai  in  k  first  nightlt. 
It  Is  true  that  a  "first  night"  In  Boil« 
ton  Is  seldom  what  It  was  In  fom^pv 
years,  as  regards  the  character  of  UH| 
audience.  The  late  Henry  Austin  ClaM^ 
used  to  Includes  In  his  reviews  thtt 
phrase:  "There  was  a  representative 
audience."  "Representative"  might  b* 
considered  a  somewhat  vague  term,  hut 
anyone  who  happened  to  be  In  that 
particular  audfsnce  was  duly  flattered. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  In  first  night  curiosity.  Theatre- 
goers have  preferred  to  wait  until  they 
have  been  assured  by  friends  that  the 
play  will  amuse  them  or  give  them 
food  for  thought  and  discussion. 

The  booking  might  be  more  judic- 
iously ordered.  As  It  Is  at  present, 
theatres  and  theatre-goers  may  easily 
suffer  Injury.    P.  H. 

'GOOD  MORNING 


u 


DEARIE' 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

;  COLONIAL.  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Good  Momtogr. 
Dearie,"  a  musical  comedy  In  two  acts 
jftnd  otx  scenes,  book  and  lyrtcs  by  Anne 
j  Caldwell,  music  by  Jerome  Kern.  Pro- 
I  daced  by  Chartee  Dllllilgham  at  Atlantic 
."City  on  Oct.  12,  192L  Irrin^  Schlos*. 
musical  director. 

i^ffl*    MMellne  Ten 

George  M«8on     Jdbn  Price  Jon<t« 

^,"^5'  Manners  Prlmroee  Carrll 

Madame  Bompsra   Ada  l«wi« 

B  Ily  Van  Cortlamlt.  Ooar  Shaw 

D  •■  John  Scanoell 

Rose-MaHe   .   _  J»nl«e  Oroody 

I  Che«t.y  Ooatello  Harland  Dlion 

Steve  Simmon*  WllllaTn  Kent 

Si'®  ;,•  -  Marie  Callahan 

:  Mrs.   Greyson  Parts,  G^n<lolyene  Lamb 

Miss  Hetherlngton  Gladys  Rjindall 

)    This  was  a  capital  show  for  Christ- 

j  mas.  It  Is  a  good  show  for  Ember  days. 
Thanksgiving    day,    or    any  ordinary 

I  working  day.  The  plot  is  not  Involved; 
It  does  not  wholly  dl.<iappeajr  to  make 
way  for  vaudeville  acts,  aa  is  often  the 
case  in  musical  comedy.  The  muslo  is 
agreeably  tuneful,  rhythmically  pleasing, 
orchestrated  discreetly  and  tastefully; 
the  costumes  are  handsome;  the  stage 
settings  are  effective— the  last  one  beau- 
tiful; the  performance  moves  in  a  most 
spirited  manner;  as  If  all  on  the  stage 
from  leading  woman  to  butler  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  their  work,  In  aplte  of  the 
long  run.  There  was  nothing  perfunc- 
tory in  song,  dance,  or  delivery  of  the 
dialogue. 

Ross  Marie  with  Madame  Mompard 
finally  weds  Billy,  who  transfers  his  af- 
,  fectlons  from  his  betrothed  Ruby  to  her. 
Chesty  Costello,  the  crook,  with  whom 
Billy  fought  at  the  Hell's  Bells  dance 
hall,  at  the  end  promises  to  go  straight 
and  going  picks  a  pocket.  On  this 
simple  story,  a  pleasing  libretto  has  been 
built.  • 

There  are  comedians  Who  are  funny 
and  not  laboriously  so.  Mr.  Dixon  gives 
decided  character  to  Costello  the  crook, 
who  Justly  prides  himself  on  his  danc- 
ing. Mr.  Kent  Is  a  droll  detective, 
whether  he  appears  In  street  clothes, 
evening  dress  or  disguised  as  a  China- 
man. His  quips  and  wheezes,  his  reci- 
tation of  a  "flable,"  provoked  hearty 
and  honest  laughter.  Mr.  Scannell  as 
Glrapy,  Costello's  pal,  had  compara- 
tively little  to  do.  What  he  did,  he  did 
well. 

Mr.   Shaw  as  BlHy  the  lover,  w*o 

changed  his  mind— though  with  Rose- 
Marie  and  Ruby  as  they  were  portrayed 
last  night.  It  was  a  case  In  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator  of  "How  happy  could  I  be 
with  either" — sang  and  played  like  a 
man,  not  like  a  hardened  comlo  opera 
singer  who  does  not  hate  himself,  and 
he  endowed .  Billy  with  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. It  may'  here  be  said  that  the  men 
of  the  chorus  axe  -of  a  much  higher 
grade  than  Is  usually  seen  and  heard 
In  plays  of  this  nature,  nor  did  they 
wear  evening  dress  uneasily,  as  if  it  had 
been  hired  and  they  were  no*  sure 
abou<  the  fit. 

Miss  Groody's  good  nature  was  con- 
tagious. There  Is  a  curious  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  piquancy,  modesty  and 
slyness  In  her  acting  and  dancing  that 
Is  alluring.  Her  voice  is  a  little  ohe, 
but  It  la  in  keeping  with  her  .nature  and 
her  art.  Miss  Lewie,  an  imposing 
Madame  Bompard,  played  with  her  cus- 
tomary authority,  and  made  breaks  in 
speech  and  comments  on  life'  and  man- 
ners that  cheered  the  most  downheart- 
ed, if  trtere  were  any  In  the  audience^ 
Among  the  other  women  Miss  Callalian. 
Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Hurst  were  promi- 
nent. The  chorus  girls  were  attractive 
and  their  evolutions  were  graceful.  One 
of  the  many  features  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  the  surprising  Radium  Dance 
by  Miss  Bamette  and  Miss  Callahan. 
The  Sunshine  Girls  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded, but  their  chief  accomplishment 
was  the  old  Klralfy  kick,  with  varia- 
tions. Mr.  Schloss  is  to  be  praised  for 
not  forcing  repetitions,  in  spite  of  the 
greedy  popular  demand. 
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SBI^WTN  THKATRE — Taylor  Holmes 
In  "The  Rear  Car,"  play  In  3  acts  by 
Edward  B.  Roiu.  First  performance. 
The  cast: 

Nora   CNell). ....... .Margnerlte  Maxwell 

Ruth   Carson  ,  Jane  Seymour 

TItua  Brown  jfemeg   Bradbury.   Jr.  ' 

Alden    Murray  Wright  Kramer 

Oliver    Jianks....-  Edwin  Walter 

Sheridan   Scott..  Taylor  Holmas 

Kirk    Alien  Clyde  North 

John   Blake  ~  Robert  Kenyon 

Roxy   —  Ann  Merrick 

Luther  Bamea  Ja-V  Wilson 

Luke  Careon  Fred  Karr 

Even  if  It  were  possible  to  tell  lucidly 
all  the  details  of  this  new  play,  such  a 
proceeding  would  never  do,  for  after  all 
a  mystery  play  depends  on  mystery  for 
Its  effect.  It  win  answer  very  well  to 
report  that  the  plot  concerns  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  young  woman.  Ruth  Car- 
son, aboard  a  train  from  Los  Angles 
to  New  York  the  machinations  against 
her  of  trtiat  we  will  call  hostile  forces. 
Mid  the  foiling  thereof  by  one  Sheridan 
Scott,  played,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Holmes. 
With  a  respect  for  the  unities  worthy 
of  Radne,  Mr.  Rose  has  confined  his 
6C«ne  to  one,  the  rear  car  of  this  ex- 
press train,  and  the  time  to  a  few 
hours  of  a  single  night. 

Here  the  resemblance  to  Rapine  ends. 
A  wilder  plot  than  Mr.  Rose's  surely 
never  was  conceived.  As  the  curtain 
goes  up  Ruth  Carson  ntterd 'a  yell;  she 
had  adequate  cause.  She  experienced 
worse  before  she  got  through,  apd  all 
her  fellow-passengers  with  her.  Sedition 
and  privy  conspiracy,  not  to  mention 
battle,  murder  and  sudden  death,  all  took 
a  hand  in  the  play,  with  moments  of 
very  light  comedy,  not  to  say  farce,  to 
relievo  the  strain.  Through  it  all  strolled 
Sheridan  Scott,  a  variation  of  Air.  Will- 
lam  Hodge  and  Sherlock  Holmes,  to  put 
things  right.  He  had  a  hard  job  of  It, 
since  the  forces  opposed  to  him  were  of 
a  malign  power  equalled  only  by  their 
Ingenuity.  This  mad  plot  seems  wasted 
on  a  spoken  play;  with  amplification 
It  ought  to  make  a  rousing  serial  for 
movies. 

By  continuous  rapping  on  the  nerves, 
nevertheless,  what  with  thunder  storms 
and  revolver  shoU,  heroes  stalking  vll- 
llalns  In  the  dark,  engine  whlsUes, 
hoarse  whisperings  and  awful  yells,  Mr. 
Rose  did  succeed  In  establishing  a 
definite  atmosphere  of  frightfulness.  He 
stirred  interest,  too;  even  old  stagers 
could  not  go  home  till  they  knew  what 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  bedlam. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  a  personality  which 
evldendly  pleases  his  audiences;  he 
played  on  it  accordingly.  The  others 
answered  every  purpose.  Mr.  Rose 
should  be  content  wiVh  them  all.  An 
audience  of  fair  -■rize  seemed  pleased,' 
with  Mr.  Holmes  very  much  so. 

R.  R.  O; 


ROl/l-IS  STREET— J*T.tehtnIn'  "  a 
•wnedy  by  WincheU  Smith  and  Frank 
Bacon.    First  time  In  Boston.  The  cast: 

UsMnln-  Bin  Jones.-...  P"'-y  Pol'o''^ 

John  Marvin.  -  Jason  Robard 

Kaymond   Thoman.  _^  ..  -  Paul  Stanton 

Lemuel   Townsend. .Thomas  Maclarnle 

llodney  Ksrper  , —  John  Hami  to^ 

Ererett  Hammond  E,  J.  BUinkall 

Kevta  Blodgott  x-  -^^c 

Otoar  Nel«on....~  i —  Gforge  Spelrln.; 

T«i<ly  Peter*. —   George  Cooke 

tralter  Lenoon.-.».^-..Wintam  F.  Granger 
Orotl)er».„..^.^  — .~..Geori!:e  Thompson 

VrerrmaS    Allen  Matliee 

-tel  Clerk  „_.._...—  .TaQj?n  C.  Lane 

,    Jooe«   leMle  E.  Prlngle 

Mred   Bnckley.  —   Grace  Perkins 

Margaret   Davie   Tane  Oaker 

»fr«.  Harper   Marfcaret  Campbell 

ftff^    Edith  Monroe 

Bmlly  jaWleV.   Alice  Qutgley 

Mt»   Moore.    JoHo  B"''"" 

Vrt    Jordan    Minnie  Palmer 

Vn  PTMt.in  .   May  Duryea 

sfTi,  BtiTT  .Betty  Barlow 

ilre.  ro»»han.   Mabel  WH«on 

't».    Brewer  ..Florence  Foster 

Boeton  »ia«  waited  long  for  this  play, 

.  iilch  has  enjoyed  five  successful  years 
sn  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  styled 
«n  t)i»  program  as  a  live-wire  American 
oomady.  It  li  all  of  that  and  more. 
lAst  evening's  audience  were  unusually 
ffMrponslve  and  every  line  seemed  to  go 
«»T«r  In  just  the  right  manner. 

The  plot  eonoerns  the  efforts  of  two 
Wwn,  ore  a  lawyer,  and  the  other  a 
San  rranclsco  business  man,  to  obtain 
t?ie  Callvada  Hotel  and  property  in  the 
torrounding  country  for  their  own  inter- 
ests. "Llghtnln'  '•  BUI  Jones  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place.  It  is  a  peculiar 
hostelry.  ^Hali  of  It  is  in  Calitorfnla  and 
the  other  half  In  Nevada.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  reason  for  its  peculiarity. 
Woisld-be    divorcees   have    heard  of 

the  pla'  8,  and  since  it  Is  reasonably 

near  Rer.c  they  conceive  the  Idea  of 
topping  there   for  the  necessary  six 

i.^ntha.    At  tha  same  time  theycnay 


tell  their  acqualntan  -  laey  are 

■topping  in  Calif omla  o  plot  Is 

not  the  really  ntereMlng  li.  nij. 

The  lovable  character  of  "Ofghtnln" 
Is  what  people  are  going  to  remember. 
Of  course,  the  first  question  that  comes 
to  the  mind  is  "how  does  the  new  man 
•ompare  with  the  beloved  Frank  Ba-i 
eon?"  The  new  man  Is  Percy  Pollock. 
We  did  not  see  Bacon  In  the  original' 
role,  but  he  chose  wisely  when  he  sug- 
gested Percy  Pollock  for  his  successor, 
for  the  part  calls  for  a.  distinct  type. 
Some  critics  have  compared  this  char- 
acter with  Joe  Jefferson's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle."  He  Is  a  rather  modern  "Rip,- 
to  be  sure. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  fine  points 
to  his  character  that  were  well  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Pollock,  whose  "Light- 
Bin"  "  debut  last  evening  was  most  en- 
thusiastically received.  The  support- 
ing company  was  excellent  in  most 
eases.  Jane  Oaker  as  I  a  burlesqued 
"burlesque  actress"  drew  a  great  many 
laughs.  But  when  we  laugh  at  "Llght- 
nln" "  there's  a  bit  of  sympathy  In  our 
•njoyment  of  him. 

At  the  Opera  House  last  night,  Wal- 
1  ter  Hampden   opened  his  Boston  en- 
'  gagement   in  "Hamlet"— that  glossary 
of  familiar  quotations  compiled  by  the 
late  William  Shakespeare— with  the  fol- 
lowing casti 

ClaodlM.  Kln«  «f  Denmsi*.   . 

0.  Norman  Hammora 

Hemlet.  son  to  the  !«*«. 

the  present  KInf  .....Walt«r  Hampden 

Polonlu.,  Lord  Ghambeirtalii  --A""  ^J"^*! 

Horatio,  friend  of  Hamlet.  —  ..-^111^  Rautar 
Laertes,  »on  of  Polonlaa  Emest  Eowan 

Courtiers:  _    ,  „_v— 

Rosencranti  ....   Ohsrlei  BnAaw 

Gulldenatem-.  .William  H.  Stephen* 

Q^jfl,,  ...Joseph  Latham 

Flaye'r  Klpg.  Reynolds  Brans 

Plaver  Queen   Elsie  Hemdon  Keam* 

Prologue   Margaret  BaiT^tead 

Luclanu.  CeA'^"  ^e"*"^ 

°BCTn"t*»  .^..^^-EeynoMs  Era-ns 

MarcelluB      -P-J-  ^ 

Francisco,  a  soldier  ...... ..John  W.  Baker 

First  Grave-Dlfrger  -  ^.ij' ^  7, 

Second  Grave-I>lpper  ,...J^  Roi  Opertl 

Revnaldo.  eervant  to  Polonlus  Marcel  UIU 

A  Priest   It-  L.  Norton 

A  Page........'.  TLntti  Chorpeunlng 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  mother 

to  Hamlet  a   .Mary  Hall 

Ophelia,  daughter  to  Polonlus  Mabel  Moore 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father  Eidwln  Cushman 

Of  course  "Hamlet"  Is  far  from  being 
a  mere  glossary— Mr.  Hampden's  least 
of  all.  But  one  cannot  help  noticing 
how  many  of  the  lines  Ijave  been  taken 
over  bodily  Into  our  everyday  speech; 
the  more  honor  to  Mr.  Shakespeare 
therefor?  •  And  Mr.  Hampden  gives  them 
all  due  care.  They  come  from  hlra 
trippingly  on  the  tongue"  with  faif', 
full  flavor,  especially  in  his  qtilet  scenes. 

There  his  mobile  face,  the  flexibility 
of  his  voice,  are  most  advantageously 
displayed.  In  them  Shakespeare  Is  speech 
made  mualc,  enthralling,  caressing,  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear.  But  his  more  violent 
scenes  are  not  so  finished.  Under  the 
stress  of  emotion,  his  voice  strains  ani| 
becomes  throaty  until  the  words  are  so 
often  unintelligible.  In  his  "biggpst" 
moments,  we  get  most  of  the  actor  and 
least  of  the  playwright.  And  as  Hamlet 
himself  remarks,  "The  plays'  the  thing." 

Without  accurate  rendition  of  the 
lines,  even  the  best  acting  must  leave 
the  audience  somewhat  at  a  loss.  Pol- 
lowing  Mr.  Hampden's  lead,  the  other 
members  of  the  company  gravitate  be- 
tween loud  and  incomprehensible  vo- 
calizations and  passionless,  albeit  not 
expressionless,  declamation.  The  ghost 
lacks,  perhaps,  any  "unearthly"  qual- 
ity, and  casts  too  strong  a  shadow — 
though  that  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
lighting  staff.  And  despite  cutting,  the 
first  gravedlgger  and  "poor  Torick"  were 
still  holding  the  stage  at  11  o'clock.  But 
the  general  movement  Is  good;  the  set- 
tings ample.  Yet  too  often  "Hamlet"  the 
play  is  swallowed  up  in  Hamlet  the 
part.  Except  in  minor  points.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's production  cannot  be  Bald  to  be 
any  »reat  exception. 


SHTTBERT  THEATRE— First  prodtic- 
tlon  In  Boston  of  "In  Springtime  of 
Youth,"  a  musical  play  In  three  acts, 
book  by  Bernhanser  and  Sohanzer, 
muslo  by  Walter  Kollo  and  Slgmund 
Romberg,  lyrics  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and 
Cyrus  Wood,  additional  lyrtca  by  Mat- 
thew C.  Woodward-  Cast: 
Mistress  Prndenc,  Stoke,    Or^a^e  Ham  lit  »n 

Nat  Podmore  ^f'^Zelia  Russell 

Peplta    Harry  McKee 

Hiram  Baxter  nlrrv  Kelly 

Deacon  Stokes  H^J^^J  ^e'^l 

|SrH&;'^-V^:f^^"^-e'^ 
Kezlah   Hat  .  .way...,f ....  steck 

Prlscllla    A. 'J  en  Vnm  Williams. 

The  Mayor  

Like  an  Inspiring  breath  of  spring  In 
a  cold  and  dreary  winter  of  ordinary 
musical  comedies,  comes  "In  Spring- 
time of  Youth."  It  has  none  of  their 
u^ual  tricks  and  familiar  manners.  Is 
wkhout  bP.'-Ut  or  broad  horse  play  and, 
while  there  are  pretty  girls  in  plenty 
,,,rv  wea    ihe  dfcorovie  gowns  of  New 


tngl^n^  ItiO  ye.-..-!  ago.  Tel  .hSy  can 
dance  and  kick  a  bit,  too,  and  they  do 
both  attractively. 

But  It  tells  a  beautiful  and  fascinating 
story  of  youthful  love  and  romance  and 
has  many  dramatic  moments  of  real 
pathos  and  emotion.  The  tale  Is  un- 
folded with  direct  sincerity  and  skill 
by  the  authors  and  is  embellished  wlUi 
charming  muslo  by  the  composers. 

It  portrays  the  love  of  Roger  Hatha- 
way, a  middle  aged  Portsmouth  man. 
for  his  ward,  Prlscllla  Alden,  his  send- 
ing her  from  Brazil,  where  he  had  be- 
come a  millionaire,  to  the  States,  where 
her  eyesight  was  given  back  to  her.  her 
seeing  a  youthful  lover  before  beholding 
the  guardian,  for  wnom  she  had  felt 
supreme  gratitude,  but  not  love,  and 
the  inevitable  r&.sult.  She  goes  fo  the 
youth,  and  Roger,  big  hearted  and  wish- 
ing only  the  'happiness  of  his  ward; 
untangles  all  the  complications  of  a 
family  feud  of  years  standing  In  old 
Portsmouth  and  brings  the  hapi>y  pair 
together. 

There  Is  ai\  abundance  of  humor  tn 
the  quaint  characters  of  the  two  war- 
ring families,  Baxters  and  Stokes,  and 
in  the  rapidly  shifting  complications 
due  to  the  supposed  death  of  Roger, 
his  arrival  In  time  to  read  his  own 
w^l  to  expectant  relatives,  while  posing 
as  Roger's  friend  and  executor,^  and  In 
the  comic  love  affair  of  Sailor  Tim 
Gookln  and  Peplta.  the  tavern-keeper. 

The  mu.slc  both  of  lyrics  and  orches- 
tration la  far  above  the  prevailing 
character  of  musical  comedy,  and  is  on 
the  best  plane  of  light  opera. 

The  cast  could  hardly  be  better  and 
every  member  can  not  only  act  well 
but  sing  well,  too.  Olga  Steck  is  charm- 
j  ing    as    the    heroine    and    her  fresh, 
,  resonant,   tuneful  voice  adds  much  to 
h«r  portrayal  of  the  part,'  George  Mac- 
j  Farlane  Is  Roger  Hathaway  to  the  life 
}  and  he  sings  the  five  songs  allotted  to 
I  him   splendidly.     Robert    Halllday  as 
Richard  Stokes,  the  hero.  Is  manly  and 
j  forceful.    Harry  Kelly  as  Deacon  Stokes 
I  and  Harry  K.  Morton  as  the  comic  sailor 
I  furnish  endless  fun  with  their  drollery. 
Zella  Russell  as  Rbpita,   Spanish  inn- 
keeper,  is  full   of    life   and   zest  and 
dances  superbly.    There  Is  not  a  weak 
spot  in  the  whole  company. 

K.  P. 


LOPEZ  ORCHESTRA 

The  Vincent  Lopez  orchestra,  directed 
by  Den  Lamps.  Is  featured  Tn  the  un- 
usually well-balanced  vaudeville  bill  at 
B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Al- 
though Lopez  is  no  stranger  to  local 
theatregoers.  It  is  the  first  Boston  ap- 
pearance in  -  vaudeville  of  his  already 
famous  orchestra. 

A  new  rhyhthmic  brilliance  Is  given  to 
"jazz  '  njusic  by  Lopez  and  members  of 
his  band.  The  selections  are  wrfl 
chosen,  the  offering  •  Is  novel  tn  its 
presentation  and  the  audiences  yes- 
terday insisted  on  many  encores. 

The  bill  opened  with  R.  and  W. 
Roberts,  equilibrists.  Mason  and  Slmw 
In  songs  and  dances  followed. 

Then  came  the  Wirth'  Pa/nlly,  fea- 
turing "Phil"  and  May  Wirth,  in  a 
bareback  riding  act.  The  act  Is  similar 
to  the  one  the  WIrth  Family  offers  each 
year  with  the.  circus. 

Harry  Mayo,  billed  as  a  "Phenomenal 
Baritone,"  was  the  next  to  appear.  He 
more  than  lives  up  to  his  place  on  the 
program.  His  rendition  of  "Just  a 
Kiss"  and  "A  Ro.se  of  Picardy"  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
singing.  As  an  encore  he  sang  "Man- 
dalay,"  and  this  also  was  given  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  He  easily  shared  hon- 
ors with  the  Ijopez  orchestra. 

PYeda  and  Anthony  in  "Barcba-Kal- 
loop"  are  old  friend.'?.  They  have  dressed 
their  act  up  and  the  duo  put  it  over 
well.  The  two  comedians  responded  to 
several  encores. 

"Billy"  Chase,  Charlotte  La  Tour,  Nell 
Blsing  and  .Scntt  Moore  in  "Around  the 
Corner"  pre.-;eiit  one  of  the  most  novel 
acts  of  the  season.  The  quartet  have 
taken  a  cross  section  of  life  and  give  it 
a  new  twist.  The  offering  went  over 
big. 

Horace  Bentley,  Helen  Higglns  and 
Natalie  Bates  offer  "Slngdance."  It  is 
an  act  combining  pianologues,  singing 
and  dancing. 

Frances  Arms  In  a  series  of  song 
types  and  the  Pathe  news  bring:  the  bill 
to  a  satisfactory  oloM, 


S1^  JAMES — First  performance  In 
Boston  of  "Johnny  Get  Your  Gun,"  a 
comedy  by  Ed'mund  Lawrence  Burke, 
as  originally  produced  by  Addison  Pitt. 
The  cast: 

CHATtACTERS  IN  PKOI.OGt7H 

Stere,  the  property  mtm  Ralph  ,M.  E«railey 

Assistant  Movie  Dflrec<or  Harry  Lowell 

Robert  Charlton,  an  old  actor. . .  .Hnrold  Chase 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  director  Edward  DarTwy 

Johnny  Wiggins,  a  cowponcher.  .Wal/ter  Gilbert 

Bert  Whitney,  from  New  York  Hugli  Calms 

Mme.  ChlUlnl.  of  the  c^ia. .......  Helen  Pitt 

Mary,  her  maid   .  .Mae  Gordon 

Camera  Man  ,.  Llon«I  B«vau8 

MUe  Fnette,  tb«  mofja  laaUng  l&dy  

Kleanore  Hall 

WUlIe  Prltei  Charles  Nanles 


OHARACTEES  IW  THE  PLAY 

Jerne,  a  butler   .WlUlam  Jeffery 

Jordan,  a  mald....,>  .....Bveta  Nmisen 

PoUett,  a  valet  .Ralph  M  Remley 

EHr.abeth  Burnham.  Vnna  l^ayng 

Mrs.  Tapper  .Vlolo  Roa<'h 

Janet  LnclUe  Adaina 

Duke  of  No  Moor  Houston  Rloharda 

Henry  Cotter,  an  American  Lawyer  

Harold  Chase 

John  snitoo. ...... .  .Mark  Kent 

Bert  Whitney  Euigli  Cairns 

.Johnny   Wiggins   ..Walter  Gilbert 

"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun,"  a  cowboy 
romance  In  three  acta,  opened  yesterday 
at  the  St  Jam«8  Theatre.  The  play  It- 
self ia  a  feal  holiday  treat  The  fact 
that  the  characters  were  burlesqued 
seemed  to  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  genially  Inclined  audience. 

Walter  OUbert  furnished  all  the  shoot- 
ing and  lassooing  necessary  to  a  "red- 
blooded"  part,  while  Miss  Nudsen 
stepped  out  of  her  conventional  poles 
and  became  a  poor  little  servant  girl. 
The  rest  of  the  players  added  to  a  real 
performance  of  one  of  the  best  comedies 
seen  here  this  season. 


TREMONT       THEATRE— "Abrahatai 
Lincoln,"  a  play  by  John  Drinkwater. 
A  Chronicler...,.....^. ....J.  Colvll  Dunn 

Susan  Bertha  Wood 

Mrs.    Lincoln. .....  M...  .  .Winifred  Hanley 

Mr.   Lincoln. ............. .Frs^nk  McOIynn 

Tucker  Forrest  Davltf 

Hind   ......Thomas  Valdea 

Price   ....................  .Conrad  Cantzea 

Macintosh  .Pen wood  BatJ<ln« 

White   Prank  Qlnt*# 

Seward. ................ .John  W.  Bennett 

Hay  Gerald  Cornell 

Salmon  Chase  ......John   C  Hlckey 

Montgomery    BlaJr. ........  Albert  Hlckey 

Simon    Cameron.  ......... .Herbert  CurtiB 

Caleb  Smith  Joseph  Reed 

Burnett  Hook  ...William  Corbett 

Gideon    Wf»Us  .....Carson  Davenport 

Mrs.  Goliath  Blow  Prlscllla  Knowlea 

Mrs.   Otherly  Jennie  A.  Eustace 

William   Custls  Wallace  Clinton 

.Stanton    William  Brady 

General  Grant  William  W.  Crimans 

William    Scotti  Warren  A.'<he 

General  Meade  .....James  8.  Barratt 

General    Lee  James  Durkin 

I  John  Wilkes  Booth. ., .Thomas  fi«iuldlng 

T)octor   ChaMa  Brill 

"Abraham  Lincoln"  Is  here  a^in  with 

I  the  same  cast  but'  for  a  few  changes. 
The  same,  Abraham  Lincoln  who  held 
his  audience  of  two  winters  ago  motion- 
less, while  he  portrayed  ao  perfectly. 
BO  simply,  so  unassumingly  tha  soul  of 
this  great  man. 

A  daring  thing  to  tmp«rsoaat«.  But 
BO  great,  so  Idealized!  By  maateriy  art 
of  Mr.  McGlynn,  the  portrayal  at  no 
time  became  offensive.  From  the  first 
to  the  last  act  he  held  the  Uluslon  of 
reality.  The  audience  was  not  so  largo 
as  it  should  have  been,  but  Kils  fact 
had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  acting. 
All  the  parts  were  carried  oft  with  con-. 
vinclng  ease  and  naturalness — ^but  for 
Mrs.  Goliath  Blow — which  was  flip- 
pantly overdone  by  Miss  Prlscilla 
Knowles,  Susan  the  maid  was  refresh-i 
Ing  each  time  that  she  appeared.  Her 
last  bit  In  the  end  will  be  hard  to  for 
get.  The  pathos  of  her  voice  "and  her 
surpressed  emotion  were  so  delicately 
done. 


AT  THE  MAJESTIC 


"The  Rose  Girl,"  with  a  cast  of  musi- 
cal comedy  stars  headed  by  Louis 
Simon,  Shep  Camp,  Hattle  Althoff, 
Harry  Coleman,  Irene  Wilber,  Lsila 
Romer  and  others,  is  the  offering  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  this  week.  The  pro- 
duction Is  one  of  the  most  popular  on 
the  Shubert  vaudeville  circuit  and  Is 
one  of  the  best  offered  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  present  season. 

Aa  is  the  case  with  Shubert  unit 
Vaudeville  productions,  "The  Rose  Girl," 
consists  of  a  tabloid  musical  revue  and 
several  high  class  vaudeville  acts. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  con- 
sists of  the  vaudeville.  In  this  part 
of  the  program  appears  Louis  Simon 
and  company,  in  "Dr.  Pipp's  Patient," 
The  act  is  a  scream  and  delighted  the 
cudlences  at  both  performances  yester- 
day. 

Llbby  and  Sparrow  present  their 
"Broadway  Dance  Track."  The  female 
partner,  Ida  May  Sparrow,  Is  a  comely 
young  lady  who  can  dance  exceedingly 
welL  George  Llbby  Is  also  master  of 
some    very    Intricate    dance  steps. 

Hattle  AJthoff  and  sister  appear  in  an 
tCct  billed,  "Songs  of  the  Day,"  The 
duo  put  their  little  offering  over  In 
great  shape.  They  sing  the  newer 
written  melodies  in  a  haunting  manner 
and  they  were  given  several  encores. 

The  Arco  brothers  offer  "Athletic 
Artistry."  The  act  is  better  than  the 
usual  run  of  acrobatic  offerings  seen 
In  vaudeville. 

The  re^'ue  brings  the  show  to  a  close. 
Most  of  those  appearing  in  the  revue 
were  players  in  musical  comedies  at  the 
Winter  Garden.  The  revue  is  well 
staged,  the  book  Is  well  written  and 
the  lines  are  mirth-provoklng.  "A 
Bevy  of  Beauteous  Rose  Girls"  assist 
the  principals  in  the  revue.  Members 
of  the  chorus  are  good  looking,  they 
dance  well  and  sing  better  than  the 
average  musical  comedy  chorus. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COPLEY — "Tho  Clown."  Produced 

last  Saturday. 
FINE  ARTR — "Tho  Beggar's  Opera." 
Eighth  ana  last  week,  matinees  to- 
morrow snd  Saturday. 
PLYMOUTH— "The    Dover  Road." 
Fourth  ind  last  weak. 

WILBUI*— "The  Bat."  Seventeenth 
week. I 

no  mentionea  vvoodhBll  and  Claflln's 
Weekly  a  few  days  ago,  having  recalve.l 
a  copy  of  the  weekly  for  Nov.  15,  1S73. 
The  advertisements  are  Informative; 
also  entertalninfr  after  50  Veara. 

R.  H.  Curran  &  Co.,  publlahers,  28 
School  street,  Boston,  advertised  "The 
Dawning  Light,  a  beautiful  picture  rep- 
resenting the  Birthplace  of  Modern 
Spiritualism:  Home  of  the  Fox  Family 
In  irydesvllle,  N.  Y."  Prof.  Jolin,  "our 
eminent  American  artist,"  \1sited 
Hydesvllle  and  drew  not  onlv  the  house 
yard,  orchard  and  the  hillside,  but  also 
the  angel  world.  "Angel  bands,  not  de- 
formed with  antiquarian  wings,  lower 
over  the  house,  and  tn  their  descent  a 
spiritual  aura  fajla  over  the  mystic 
house  and  yard  ...  the  lights  an.) 
-shadows  have  seldpm  been  equalled  In 
ancient  or  modern  painting."  It  ap- 
pe-ars  that  Prof.  John  painted  through 
"spirit  direction." 

"The  work  has  been  translated  on 
steel  by  that  distinguished  engraver,  J. 
W.  WaWs.  In  a  high  style  of  art.  The 
engraving  is  an  honor  to  American  art." 
Price  two  dollars. 

Did  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  secure 
this  engraving  In  hlis  wanderings?  Who 
was  Prof.  John?     Whenever  the  Pox 
family  is  mentioned,  the  question  eomes  ' 
VP  why  did  not  Dr.  Blisha  Kent  Kane  | 
openly  take  Margaret  as  his  wife?  Was  | 
he  afraid  of  his  wife,  or  did  he,  weak  j 
man,  except  when  on  Arotio  ice,  dread 
the  comments  of  the  public? 

FROM  A  LONELY  SOUL 

But  there  wag  a  man  in  November, 
1873,  who  knew  his  own  mind  and  was 
courageous. 

YyANTED— A  middle-aged  gentleman, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
battling  (or  reforms,  earnestly  desires 
a  congenial  alliance  u-ith  a  noble  woman 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  na- 
ture pre-eminently  capacitated  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  highest  female  in- 
fluence. 

"The  writer  strange  as  ft  may  ap- 
oear  has  ev«r  been  condemned  to  lone- 
liness the  most  pathetic  and  longing  the 
most  intense;  now,  after  years  of  suffer- 
ing too  great  for  words  to  paint,  he  has 
almost  reached  the  point  of  heart- 
Btarvatlon.  He  feels  that  there  are  no 
powers  of  Intellect,  perfections  of  char- 
acter, or  depths  of  love  In  woman  that 
will  not  be  counterparted  by  htm. 

"Sympathy  of  high  quality  and  love 
the  most  pure  and  strong  he  holds  to 
be  independent  of  selfish  ties;  hence 
married  ladies  are  as  eligible  to  the  re- 
lation h^  demands  and  Invites  as  are 
single  ones. 

'This,  then.  Is  the'  heart-cry  of  one 
who  feels  that  he  has  got  to  the  end, 
and  throws  himself  down  at  your  feet 
A  heart  home  and  rest  from  Intense 
search  Is  the  only  salvation.  Youthful 
ond  buoyant  hearts  also  can  be  met. 

"Responses  addressed  to  box  3791 
Is^ew  York  postoffice  (care  Woodhull  & 
Claflin),  will  meet  with  prompt  attention 
from  SINCERITY." 

TO  CINDERELLA  II 

Liberated  Lipeg 
Large  luxurious  limousines,  usually  ux- 
orlously  upholstered. 
Slip  by  silently 
Bearing  diversified   burdens,  wrinkled 
old  women, 
P'ump  placid  matrons, 
Pekinese  and  Pomeranians,  pretty  paint- 
ed prostitutes. 
Too  fat  men, 
Sometimes  a  child;  but  never,  never 

The  Prince  Charming! 
He,  heaven  sent,  may  possibly  appear  , 
Driving  Stutz  speedster;  i 
Yet    hiost    probably,    laughing  loving 
Lochinvar, 
True  typical  American, 
Will  blow  in  breezily,  blithely  tooling 
Faithful  Lizzie  Ford! 

LAND  CRAB. 

Some  one  quoted  In  praise  of  onions 
a  line  of  George  Eliot's:  "The  waftingE 
of  that  energetic  bulb,"  Can  anv  one 
of  our  readers  say  in  what  novel  or 
essay  this  line  occurs?  Did  hot  George 
Meredith  speak  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
defying  the  world  with  "mutual  onion"? 

CHANGING  FORMS 

■As  the  World  Wags: 

Shoeman  In  your  column,  comment- 
ing on  a  London  paper's  statement  that 
English  girls  have  ugly  ankles  because  \ 
t'.ey  refuse  to  wear  high  boots;  saysl 


ileal  imiliorlty  |oi-  tin 
1 1;  need  to  look  Uil:^ 
.May  we  not  lay  It  to  the  naturally  low 
visroslty  of  111©  human  dough?  But 
I  lien — how  to  explain  large  teeth?  fifow- 
.  i.r,  It  is  certain  that  In  days  belove 
i  r.iple  knew  the  earth  was  round,  go- 
iuK  barefoot  would  have  produced  flat 
fei't. 

Since  the  Prince  of  Wales  brought  In 
the  low  soft  collar,  there  has  been  a 
fearful  slump  In  men's  necks.  Not 
that  I  would  compare  a  man's  nc-ck 
with  a  girl's  ankle,  except  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  and  as'  the  humble  ap- 
plication of  a  principle.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  as  a  race  we  are  grow- 
ing thicker  In  the  neck.  Our  politics 
prove  It.  In  an  old  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  1  saw — but  perhaps 
'after  all  I  dreamed  this — certain  Afri 
cans, — or  were  they  Malays — who  wore 
rivetted  on  their  necks  slx-inoh  sec 
jtions  of  corrugated  stove-pipe.  But 
they  had  done  nothing  about  their 
ankles  at  all,  those  neck-or-nothing 
philosophers. 

It  is  certain,  furthermora,  that  unless 
1  |ve  wear  properV  pointed  shoes — those 
wlih  a  clean  entrance  and  a  lean  run. 
In  sailors'  parlance— we  cannot  pos 
Blbly  achieve  the  prettily  oVerlapplng 
toes  which  are  seen  everywhere  along 
our  fashionable  beaclies. 

To  conclude — is  it  not  posslhle  that  a 
mu.shroom  tendency  in  the  human  head 
Is  even  now  fairitly  discernible  since 
the  comparative  eclipse  of  the  hard 
hat?  Let  u.s  have  further  discussion  of 
these  points.  V  R.  M.  H. 

Boothibay  Harbor,  Me. 


i.'.icli.  1  ')|i(-ra  iTouae  with 
it.s  tlii  p  SI  '  W  the  axstors  far 

.ion-  tho  ti  Uitors.    There  re- 

sulted, I'loiii  111'  first  scene,  .an 
ovi^rempliasla  of  voice  which  left  noth- 
I  Ing  for  future  climax  or  nuance.  To  the 
average  *ye  tho  face.i  of  the  actors 
,  must  have  been  as  void  of  expres.<!ion 
the  solid  ma.nk  of  the  ancient  Greeii 
Theatre.  The  spirit  of  overemphasis  was- 
'  everywhere,  in  tho  witches,  re-entorcf li 
by  a  man's  voice.  In  the  overdoh'; 
thunder  and  conventional  lightning,  in 
the  too  quick  and  garl.sh  lighting.  U 
was  only  by  a  miracle  of  direction  that 
th:;  final  diiel  of  Macbeth  and  Macdtiff 
acliieved  result.  The  knocking  at  the 
gate  and  the  accompanying  scene  of 
ciomedy  lost  all  value  by  over.scoring.  It 
1.?  to  be  hoped  that  our  masters  of  the 
stage  will  in  the  future  send  ou.- 
Shakespoarian  pieces  to  an  intimate  the- 
atre. There  Mr.  Hampden  will  not  be 
tigliting  again.st  the  impos.'^ible  in  trying 
to  lend  to  his  Macbeth  something  of  the 
rare  distinction  which  he  gives  to  hia 
Hamlet. 

Miss  Mary  Hal!  was  miscast  as  Lady 
Macbeth.  Her  warm  and  motherly  voice 
is  not  made  for  direst  cruelty.  Mis.s 
Ruth  Chorpenning  as  Lady  Macduff,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  both  effective  and 
a  beautiful  picture  of  distress. 

The  episodic  character  of  Macbeth  was 


COMPLIMENTS  OF  THE  SEASON 

The  editor  of  a  western  daily  column 
who  desefves  appreciative  words  at  this 
time  of  peace  and  good  will  has  received 
the  following  letter: 

Sir:  Not  that  it  means  anything  or 
that  I  give  a  damn,  but  merely  because 
this  expenditure  of  sentiment  and  money 
Is  considered  apt  at  this  time  of  year  I 
wish  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas,  know- 
ing that  there's  little  chance  of  it,  and  a 
Happy  New  Year,  though  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  one, 
and  I  add,  for  the  sake  of  originality,  my 
linsincere  hope  that  you  will  be  healthy 
|and  prosperous  until  Jan.  1,  1924,  at 
which  tirr(e  you  will  probably  be  fired  or 
dead,  but  in  any  event  1  will  mail  you 
another  card  wishing  you  the  same  thing 
for  another  year. 

ALARIC  OF  TARNBLBT. 


HAMPDEN  SEEN 
IN  "MACBETH" 

I  OPE'RA  HOUSE— Walter  Harhpden  in  | 
Macbeth. 

Duncan   William  Sauter 

Malcolm   Charles  Brokaw 

Donalbain   Cedric  Weller 

Macbetli   .....Walter  HAnipden 

Banquo   C.  Norman  Hammond 

Macduff   JSrnest  Rowan 

Lennox  Williatn    H.  Stephens 

Ros.s  Reynolds  Evans 

Monteith  Le   Roi  Operti 

Fleance   Ruth  Chorpennini? 

Siward   Allen  Thomas 

Young  Siward  Wm.  H.  .Stephens 

Seyton  P.    .T.  Kelly 

Boy   Margaret  Barnstead 

A  "Doctor  William    Sauter  | 

A  Sergeant  P.  J.   Kelly  I 

A    Porter  Allen    ThoiiiaR  i 

First   Murderer  Ed\vin  Cushman 

Second    Murderer  Joseph  Latham 

Lady   Macbeth  ...Mary  Hall 

'  Lad^  Macduff  Ruth'  Chorpenning 

Gentlewoman  Elsie   H.  Kearns 

First    Witch  l^e    Roi  Operti 

Second  Witch  Elsie  Herndon  Kearns 

Third    Witch  Mabel  Moore 

Lady  in  Waiting ...  Josephine  van  Rossem 
If  Shakespeare,  practical  man  of  the 
theatre,  takes  thought  among  the  celes- 
tial spheres  of  things  mundane,  he  no 
doubt  is  now  drawing  satisfaction,  if 
not  royalties,  from  the  vogue  enjoyed 
by  the  works  of  his  pen  and  brain. 
Not  even  the  popular  Mr.  Milne  can 
boast  more  plays  at  present  and  in 
prospect  upon  the  scene  than  the  bard 
of  Avon,  with  his  "Hamlet"  the  sensa- 
tion of  Broadway,  played  by  John 
Barrymore,  his  Juliet  by  Miss  Ethel 
Barrymore;  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
under  the  hands  of  Warfield  and 
Belasco;  "As  You  Like  It,"  projected 
by  Miss  Marjorie  Rambeau,  Juliet  again 
with  Miss  .Tane  Cowl,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Hampden  and  Mr.  Robert  Maxitell  in 
constant  repertory.  Shakespeare  niay 
break  the  box-office  receipts  for  any 
one  author  in  a  single  year. 

Atnong  all  these  varied  productions 
and  projections  Hr.  Hampden's  Hamlet 
holds  prominent  place  as  truly  princely 
in  quality.  His  Macbeth  doe.s  not  fare 
so  well.  The  blame  may  well  be  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  sent 
'  him  to  the  Opera  Hou.se.  Macbeth  is 
a  play  of  psychology  rather  than  of  ac- 
Ition.  It  was  written  for  such  a  theatre 
las  Shakespeare's  Globe,  with  "apron" 
projecting  far  into  the  audience,  who 
could  read  at  close  range  the  varying 
'  emotions  flit  across  the  faces  of  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor  and  his  queen.  The 


Mr.  Hampden  will  be  seen  tonight  as 
Sir  Giles  Overreach  In  Philip  Massln- 
ger's  "New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'.' 
described  recently  In  London  as  "A 
rattling  melodrama."  The  play  has  not 
been  performed  here  for  many  years. 

The  opening  line  of  Masslnger's  play 
is  intensely  dramatic. 

"Wellborn.  No  booze?  Nor  no  to- 
bacco?" 

There  Is  the  original  spelling  "bouse." 
for  the  mora  modern  "booze"  Is  only 
a  variant. 


FRANK  BACON 
Time  «fte»  tjme  you  played  TOW  des- 
tined part, 
nivtng  from  out  your  sympathetic  hemrt, 

.So  human,  so  appo.illng,  your  true  b»!ii . 
And  fame  flashed  .v^ur  lovod  n  im.-  fro  i. 
Kast  to  West. 


Friends  you  made   by  the  ti,ousat,.r .. 

night  and  day. 
Moved  them  to  tears,  then  youf  dear 

wistful  way 
Made  them   rejoice   tn  laughtw.  Ah, 

but  we 

No  longer  knew  your  volcel   All  jillently 

Beyond  that  Outer  Curtain,  we  would 
hear 

Your  new  audience.    But  our  listening 
ear 

Is  unattuned.    The  glad  acrlalm  that 
ringa 

Through  that  arena  no  sound  to  us 
brings.         AGNES  M.  HICKBY. 


It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Hampden  has  made 
some  changes  in  the  text.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  opening  line  has  been  spared. 
Here  Is  an  appeal  that  mocks  the  fleet- 
ing years  and  points  a  derisive  thumb 
at  the  Volstead  act. 

Is  It  tomorrow  night  that  Jane  Cowl 
appears  as  Juliet  in  Toledo?  Rollo 
Peters  will  he  her  Romeo 
"Rollo  In  Verona"  will 
to  the  Immortal  series. 


Rollo  Romeo! 
now  be  added 


Miss  Bertha  Broad,  whose  friends  say 
she  Is  "the  perfect  Juliet,"  Is  looking 
for  a  perfect  Romeo.  "Passion  and 
youth  aro  requisites  for  my  Romeo," 
she  said  in  a  fine  burst,  "but  give  me 
the  actor  with  a  soul  that  can  rise  to 
the  heights  of  a  self-sacrificing  love." 

This  being  interpreted  may  mean  a 
Romeo  that  will  allow  his  name  to  he 
printed  in  smaller  type  than  that  pro- 
claiming Miss  Broad's  perfeption. 

Dame  Nellie  Melba,  speaking  of  her 
recent  concert  In  London.  sald:  "I've  got 
a  wonderful  program  fixed  up."  And  yet 

.English    purists    protest^   against  the 

("American"  use  of    the  verb  "to-fix." 

;But  Mme.  Melba  is  an  .Australian.  Her 
program    was    wonderful  indeed: 

.sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  and 
Thro'  the  Rye"  only  as  encores. 


She 
Comin' 


Tho  reactionaries  In  the  audiences  of 
the  Boston  symphony  concerts  will  re- 
joice this  week  In  the  fact  that  a  sym- 
phony by  Haydn  will  be  played,  and  th<, 
younger  generation.  Irreverent  toward 
"old  fogies,"  may  find  pleasure  In  the 
honest  and  refreshing  music  written  by 
Haydn  for  London,  A  charming  suite 
from  Lalo's  ballet  "Noumana"  will  be 
played.  This  has  Indirectly  a  local  in- 
terest. When  the  ballet  was  produced  in 
Paris  (1882)  the  chief  dancer  was  Rita 
Sangalll. 

Mile.  Sangalll  came  to  the  United  i 
States  to  dance  In  "The  Black  Crook" 
when  It  was  produced  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
New  York,  Sept.  12,  1866.  In  1868  she 
danced  at  the  Olympic,  New  York,  when 
"Humpty  Dum.pty"  was  produced  with 
George  L.  Fox,  clown.  She  danced  In 
Boston  (1867-68)  In  a  revival  of  "The 
Black  Crook"  at  the  Continental  Thea- 
tre, also  In  "Cinderella"  and  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  Here  and  in 
New  York  she  was  thought  to  be  a 
"superbly  voluptuous"  dancer,  but  In  the 
late  '70's,  when  she  was  leading  dancer 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  she  was  described 
as  "a  vigorous  and  Intrepid  ballerina, 
accurate  and  forcible,  but  somewhat 
lacking  In  charm."    She  died  In  1909. 

Two  pieces  on  the  program  will  be 
heard  here  for  the  first  time,  although 
they  have  been  performed  in  other 
'Cities:  D.  G.  Mason's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  John 
Powell's  "Negro  Rhapsody"  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  Mr.  Powell  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  who  has  given  recitals  in  Boston, 
will  be  the  pianist. 

After  the  lull,  a  storm.  In  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  new  year  there  will  be 
'many  concerts.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
iwlll  not  be  dismissed  In  the  words  of 
the  London  Times'  reviewer  who  heard 
M.  Edouard  Garceau  lift  up  his  voice 
;ln  song.  "We  hear  a  song  or  two  and 
we  say  to  ourselves:  'Oh!  that  sort  of 
thing;  I  see' — and  think  we  will  listen 
to  one  more  and  then  have  some  tea. 
Then  we  listen  to  another,  and  another, 
I  and  though  they  are  all  'that  sort  of 
1  thing,"  there  is  something  that  makes  us 
want  to  stay  and  see  what  the  next  sort 
of  thing  will  be."  May  we  all  wish  to 
stay  as  soon  as  the  first  song  Is  sung,  or 
the  first'  group  of  pieces  played. 


The  program  of  E.  Robert  Schmlts, 
pianist.  In  Paris  Dec.  7  Included  four 
pieces  by  "AttmiTlcan"  composers: 
Prelude,  Marion  Bauer;  Mirage,  Alex- 
ander Stelnert;  The  White  Peacock, 
Charles  T.  Griffes;  Times  Square  (New 
lYork)  Emerson  Whlthome. 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  leaves  Boston 
[  after  the  performance  next  Saturday 
night.  Has  any  one  remembered  that 
this  play  with  music  Introduced  Peg 
Woffington  to  the.  public.  In  1729  the 
play  was  acted  by  children,  so  great  1 
I  was  the  rage  for  it.  Mme.  Vlolanto  or- 
We  have  never  been  In  Japan,  but  We  jganized  a  troupe  of  little  ones  for  Irish 
do  not  relish  the  Idea  of  a  geisha  girl  :  playgoers.  Peg,  then  10  or  11  years  old 
'  playing  the  piano,  whether  she  favors  played  Polly.  Four  years  later  she  wa  = 
.the  visitors  with  a  rhapsody  by  Liszt  or  ;  playing  Ophelia  at  the  Dublin  Royal 
a  pot-pourri  on  airs  from  "Good  Morn-  ;  Theatre.  ^ 

Ing,  Dearie.    ,     fj^y^^y  apparently  like  their  tenors  old 

Guloma  Novaes,  the  Brazilian  pianist,  j  Berlin.  Robert  Phllipp  recently  cele-  I 
Is  now  Mrs.  Pinto,  having  wedded  a  ,-,j.j,jg^  y\\s  70th  birthday  by  appearing 
civil  engineer,  who  Is  also  a  musician.  [  as  Don  Jose  at  the  State  Opera.  Ho  Is 
Th's  should  be  good  news  for  all  those  sa-d  to  have  chased  Carmen  about  the 
conversationally  Interested  In  art:  Pinto  ;  stage  in  a  surprisingly  lively  manner, 
is  easier  to  pronounce  than  Novaes— but.  It  was  In  1877  that  he  first  sang  In  Ber- 
alas,  Mrs.  Pinto  will  retain  her  maiden  Un. 
name  for  concert  purposes. 


Esther  Howard,  who,  brought  up  In 
Boston,  has  made  a  name  for  herself  by 
playing  eccentric  parts,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  Arthur  Hammerstein  for  an 
1  important  role  In  "The  Wildflower." 

The  romance  of  old  Japan  Is  fast  de- 
parting: "a  study  of  the  piano  is  now 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  edu- 
cation' of  a  Japanese  girl." 

And  soon  the  Koto  and  the  Samlsen 
will  be  seen  only  In  museums 


Mri  Plunket  Greene,  who  was  0"^ 
I  In  Boston,  a  "fashonable"  singer.  Is  still 
I  giving  song  recitals  In  London,  though — 
according  to  the  Times— his  voice  does 
1  not  .serve  him  as  well  as  It  did.  He  In- 
i  ststs  on  Inviting  his  audience  to  smoke. 
I  In  other  words,  singing,  he  needs  a 
smoke  screen. 

As  "Llghtnln*  *'  is  at  last  seen  in  Bos- 
ton the  following  verses  published  a  day 
or  two  ago  In  New  Yorlt  may  be  of  in- 
terests 


"Taming  of  the  Shrew" 


I 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Walter 
Hampden  In  Shakespeare's  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  The  cast: 

R,-,,,,.   wmiaro  Sauter 

vfn^intto        .  .  .  .  .  .   Allen  Thomas 

),w.»^tlJ>   Ernest  Rowan 

^ItA         .  •  ■  ^auer^  Hampde„ 

HorV'englo  "  •.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.'.■.■.■.•■•■.Charles  Brokaw 
Tran?^  ..I".  -Reynolds  Evans 

B^oSdello  Le  Ro)  Oportl 

 Edwin  Cushman 

1  -f^Uor .■.'......  Joseph  Latham 

A  ot:A,li C. /Norman  Hammond 
A  /.   Mary  Hsl1« 
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Blancft  mne  nen.uuu  ua 

A  Widow  Ruth  Chorpennlng- 

Curtis   Mabel  Moore 

Taste,  of  course,  changes,  and  no- 
where faster  than  In  the  theatre,  but 
still  can  It  be  possible  that  this  play, 
which  not  BO  many  years  ago,  at  the 
hands  of  Ada  Rehan,  Coquelin  and  far 
lesser  llffhts,  set  the  world  off  in  laugh- 
ter, now  must  join  the  company  of 
"Love's  Labor  Lost,"  "A  Comedy  of 
Errors"  and  a  few  other  Shakespeare 
plays  which  no  longer  will  do  on  the 
stage? 

Either  the  play  has  lost  Its  aavor  or 
Mr.  Hampden's  company  lacks  the 
knack  of  bringing  It  out,  for  last  night's 
performance  roused  but  the  mildest 
merriment.  Blame  the  play  or  the 
acting,  as  you  will. 

It's  the  acting,  to  be  sure,  everybody 
on  In  years  wUl  swear.  Of  course 
it  is! 

For  this  comedy  demands  actors  who 
can  glide  gently,  without  a  jolt,  from 
low  comedy  to  poetic  romance.  Where 
are  they?  If  this  requirement  Is  too 
unreasonable,  at  least  one  may  claim 
comedians  of  humorous  temperament, 
and  players  who  can  suggest  rqmance. 
Properly  to  cast  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  can  bo  no  easy  task;  humor 
and  romance  are  not  so  plenty.  Nor  is 
an  actor  to  be  found  at  every  agency 
Intelligent  enough  to  trust  confidently 
in  Shakespeare's  skill  tn  word  and  situ- 
ation; the  most  of  them  supplement 
over  much  with  uproar  of  their  own, 

Mr.  Hampden,  of  course,  did  what  he 
could.  He  furnlsihed  a  tasteful  setting, 
simple  to  be  euro  and  not  very  sug- 
gestive of  Padua,  but  really  opulent 
for  these  days  when  a  pair  of  drab  cur- 
tains and  a  three-legged  stool  In  sup- 
posed to  set  out  a  palaefe,  Although 
he  cracked  his  whip  quite  enough  and 
kept  hia  household  toe  long  on  the  run, 
ha  did  not  encourage  nelay  bustle  gO' 
extravagantly  as  sonie  ether  recent  pro- 
ducers. 

For  himself,  ha  played  exeellently,  in 
a  v«ln  midway  between  the  elegant 
nnesse  of  Coquelin  and  the  balsterous- 

ness  of  most  Petruchios.  An  actor 
of  skill  and  authority,  all  he  lacked 
was  unction. 

Miss  Hall  made  a  gentle  shrew  hard- 
ly worthy  of  Katherlne's  reputation; 
as  Petruchio  said  to  her  "Kate,  thou 
cans't  not  fnown."  Once  "tamed."  how- 
ever, she  played  charmingly.  The  ro- 
mantic scenes  in  general  went  best, 
.since  true  comic  farce  was  not  striking- 
ly In  evidence. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  played  Vlncentio. 
and  Mr.  Sauter,  the  Baptista,  stood 
out  above  their  fellows,  though  Miss 
Keams  and  Mr.  Rowan  did  the  lesson 
Bcene  with  charm. 

R.  R.  G.  I 


HAMPDEN  AS  SHYLOCK 


Givea  Masterly  Portrayal  of  Usurer 
in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 

OPERA  HOUSE— Walter  Hampden  In  : 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  j 

The  Duke  of  Venice  Allen  Thomas 

The  Prince  of  Motooco.  ..  .Reynolds  Evans  ' 

A.ntonlo   William   Sauter  , 

Bftsianlo  Ernest  Rowan 

fa'^n'o   Edwin  Cushman 

Balarlno  William  H.  Stephens 

Gratlano  O.  Norman  Hammond  1 

^renzo  Charles  Brokaw  | 

Shylock   Walter  Hampden  ; 

;Vi-:i  P.  J.  Kelly' 

J^funcelot  Qobbo  Le  Rol  Op«r« 

Old  Oobbo  Allen  Thomas 

Leonardo     Cedrlo  Weller 

i,  WW   Chorpennlng 

Balthaiar   Margaret  Barnstead 

PaKB  to  Morocco  Marcel  Dill 

 Mary  Hal! 

 Elsie  Herndon  Kearns 

J^Baica.   Mabel  Moore 

To  his  princely  Hamlet  Mr.  Hampden 
adds  a  Shylock  of  finely  drawn  char- 
acter, worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greater  performances  of  our  time.  Fine 
as  was  his  portrayal  of  the  Jew  yes- 
terday a^ftemoon,  still  finer  was  the 
adequate  performance  of  the  play  as 
a  whole.  '.'Shakespeare  is  all  right!" 
laughed  a  happy  soul  in  the  audience, 
seized  with  sheer  delight  at  the  magic 
of  the  pla:Krlght.  Outside  of  Mr. 
Ham.pdan,  himself,  there  was,  to  be  f- 
sure,  no  great  portrayal,  but  there  waj, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unusual  even- 
ness that  brought  rare  pleasure  and 
frequent  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  one 
thing  lacking  was  the  spirit  of  youth 
that  flits  through  the  lighter  scenes 
of  the  merchant.  A  certain  maturity 
was  manifest  in  the  important  ladles  of 
the  play  that  ill  consorted  with  the 
gay  ebullience  that  Shakespeare  loves 
to  shower  on  the  fair  dames  of  his 
fancy. 

Miss  Hall  as  Portia  read  her  lines 
wall,  and,  If  one  closed  his  eyes,  he  could 
feel  the  poetry  and  playfulness  of  the 
part,  But,  If  one  looked,  he  could  fancy 
that  Portia's  mother  had  wandered  on 
the  scene  to  take  her  daughter's  part. 
Portia  herself  Is  light  of  touch  and  gay 


ot  race,  the  very  essence  ci  .  .uth.  and 
without  that  gravity  of  mien  and  make. 
UP  that  Miss  Hall  affects.  So,  too, 
Jessloa  had  a  maturity  aniJ  a  gravity 
that  not  even  the  pranks  and  prattle 
of  Launcelot  Qobljo  could  melt.  Miss 
Kearna  as  Nerissa  and  Miss ,  Chorpen- 
nlng In  her  various  parts,  however, 
added  the  lightsome  touch  of  youth. 

The  men,  as  a  rule,  fared  better  than 
the  womerfi  In  the  lighter  and  the  gayer 
passages  that  constantly  fiioker  through 
the  sombre  scenes  of  Shylock's  sordid 
tale.  The  over-emphasis  that  marked 
Macbeth  of  Tuesday  night  wore  absent 
The  elmpla  and  beautiful  watting  of  the 
seenos  at  Belmont,  after  the  fashion  of 
Maxfleld  Parrish,  added  to  the  Illusion. 
But  the  last  Boens  of  all,  under  the 
meonllght  that  spread  Itself  ever  the 
maglo  wards  of  Inve,  should  not  have 
been  marred  by  the  muslo  competing 
with  the  poetry  ef  the  spoken  word. 

Mr,  Harapden  gave  an  irapresslva  and 
thoughtful  impersonation  of  the  Jew 
Ha  rarely  ^-^elded  to  the  temptation  to 
avaraJiy  tiui  fardkl  rnldt,  at  tha  oaurar  aj 
have  so  many  of  the  great  actors  who 
have  preceded  him  In  the  part.  He  was 
the  representative  of  his  race,  wronged 
by  the  Injustice  and  the  scorn  of  Chris- 
tians. When  he  returned  to  the  empty 
house  from  which  Jessica  had  fled  to 
her  Christian  lover  with  her  father's 
treasure,  Mr.  Hampden  wrung  keen 
pity  from  his  audience.  By  a  certain 
august  dignity  in  the  courtroom  he 
moved  the  spectators  both  as  actor  and 
as  Shylock. 

An  adequate  performance  of  one  of 
the  greatest  plays  of  the  theatre,  both 
practical  and  poetic;  a  performance  at 
times  rising  to  grandeur.  Well  worth 
seeing  as  not  likely  often  to  be  sur- 
passed. W.  P.  H. 

m  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  | 
Old  Debts" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  a  play  in  five 
acts  by  Philip  Masslnger;  arranged  for 
performance  by  Mr.  Hampden  in  a  pro- 
logue and  two  acts  with  10  scenes: 

Lord  Lovetl  William  Sauter 

Sir  Giles  Overreach  Walter  Hampden 

Wellborn   Ernest  Rowan 

Marrall  Edwin  Cushman 

AUworth  Charles  Brokaw 

Justice  Greedy  P.  J.  Kelly 

Tapwell  C.  Norman  Hammond 

Par=!on  Willdoo...  Reynolds  Evans 

Order  Le   Rol  Opertl 

Furnace  Allen  Thomas 

.Amble  .Reyno'ds  Evans 

Watchall  Joseph  Latham 

Virtner  Cedric  Weller 

Tailor  William   H.  Stephens 

Servant  to  Sir  Giles  Marcel  Dill 

I  I  ariy  Allworth  Marv  Hall 

Margaret  Elsie  Hemdon  kearns 

Froth   Ruth  Chorpennln? 

Ta»>ltha   Margaret  Barnstead 

Abigail  Josephine  Van  Roseem 

It  is  a  question  whether  Massinger's 
making  Wellborn  whisper  to  Lady  AU- 
worth his  one  suit  is  not  more  effective 
than  the  spoken  scene  which  has  been 
substituted,  written  by  one  not  named. 
Masslnger  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
audience.  The  wonder  at  Lady  All- 
worth's  behavior  thereafter  was  the 
greater.  The  substituted  open  dialogue 
seems  laborious,  an  underrating  of  a 
spectator's  intelligence. 

The  play  la  a  virile  melodrama  and 
It  should  be  played  in  rattling  melo- 
dramatic spirit.  Hi»re  Is  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  subtlety  of  diction  or 
finesse  In  action.  Sir  Giles  is  a  monster, 
let  It  be  granted,  but  there  were  such 
Incarnations  of  avarice  and  oppression; 
there  are  these  monsters  now,  robbers 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Sir  Giles 
Is  Balzac's  Grandet  plus  brute  force 
and  brute  courage.  His  character  ts 
not  developed;  it  is  exposed  at  the  very 
start.  The  only  crescendo  is  the  one 
leading  to  the  final  terrific  scene  of 
madness.  Liberties  were  taken  with 
the  text  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
opening  scenes,  probably  to  bring  Sir 

'  Giles  the  quicker  on  the  stage. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hampden  takes  too  In- 
tellectual a  view  of  the  character:  puts 
too  much  weight  on  the  spoken  word 
and  does  not  let  h'mself  go  until  the 
end.  Sir  Giles  Is  not  intellectually 
cynical;  his  contempt  for  good  men's 
opinion  is  not  for  a  play  of  wit;  It  is 
inrooted.  He  thinks  aa  he  I'ves.  It  is 
an  Interesting  portrayal  of  a  character 
that  demands  a  certain  animal  ferocity, 
strength  of  l>ody  and  of  voice,  an  o'er- 
mastering  authority  that  is  felt  the 
moment  Sir  Giles  comes  on  the  stage. 
There  is  need  of  an  irresistible  dyna- 
mic Impact. 

No  one  can  be  "moved"  by  an  actor 
playing  this  part;  the  spectator  must 
be  overpowered,  amazed  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  cruelty  of  mind,  at  th" 
s'ght  of  this  father  commanding  his 
daughter  to  ape  the  wanton  that  she 
may  make  a  lordly  marriage;  he  must 
be  stunned  and  at  the  end  terrified. 

Mr.  Hampden  made  a  brave  endea\-or. 
In  the  less  dark  and  sinisfter  scenes  he 
was    often    admirable;    throughout  he' 

j  played   with    marked   Intelligence;  but 

j  eomething  more  than  this  is  needed  to  j 
set  .Sir  Giles  before  one  In  his  hideous  i 
glory  and  downfall.    And  who  Is  there  j 

I  today  who  can  b'f  the  Sir  Giles  known 


of  Masslnger  and  Ed- 


to  the 
j  mund  .  .-unt 

there  .va^  i^  „^  "       ^  '•    ^s  It  was,  i 

English,    a   play   by  a   m=.„  «t"rdy 

.  Last  Tuesday  we  printed  In  this  col- 
umn a  little  poem  entitled  "The  Look," 
and  signed  "Marge."  Wo  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  G.  W.  B.  H.: 

"A  thousand  of  your  readers  will 
doubtless  call  your  attention  to  tha  fact 
that  'Marge's'  poem.  'The  Look,*  Is  none 
other  than  Sara  Teasdale's  lyric  of  tha 
same  nam.e.  Surely,  your  friend  TVIarge' 
Is  too  astute  to  suppose  that  this  little 
coincidence  in  authorship  would  go  un- 
noticed. There  is  evidently  something 
deeper  here.  Howard  (says  'Marge') 
kissed  her  In  the  spring;  Bobby  In  tha 
fall.  Miss  Teasdale  orlgrinally  impli- 
cated Robin  and  Strephon  as  the  culprits 
in  this  Interesting  confession. 

"It  looks  suspiciously  like  a  plot.  Hav- 
ing jilted  Howard  and  Bobby,  'Marge' 
Is  now  notifying  Colin — 'who  only  looked 
at  her,  and  never  kissed  at  all' — that 
this  Is  a  cold,  hard  winter,  and  that 
she'."?  tired  of  sitting  on  her  hands. 

"If  the  bashful  Colin  is  a  faithful 
reader  of  As  the  World  Wags — as  ho 
should  be — this  coy  collaboration  of  un- 
kissed  poetesses  ought  to  start  some- 
thing." 

We  found  "The  Look"  published  In  an 
exchange  and  thought  worth  printing. 
We  have  not  read  tha  estimable  ,Ml8s 
Teasdale's  poems — from  lack  oi  time — 
for  we  have  not  finished  the  next  to 
the  last  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  Strange  to  say,  the  editor 
of  the  column  from  which  we  took  the 
poem  has  received  many  letters,  naming 
Miss  Teasdale  as  the  author,  but  Mar- 
garet Cullen  writes  that  Aline  Kilmer 
xvrote  the  verses.  la  "The  Look"  there- 
fore to  be  classed  with  "Beautiful 
Snow,"  "Monte  Cristo"  Homer's  Iliad 
and  Odyssey — Samuel  Butler  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  writ- 
ten b.v  a  woman — and  the  plays  attrib- 
uted to  Shakespeare? 

Is  it  possible  that  "Marge"  Is  a  con- 
traction of  "rnargarlne."  as  tJiat  word 
is  usually  pronounced?  Who  knows? 
Perhaps  "Marge"  Is  a  pseudonym  of 
Miss  Jane  Winterbottom  of  Chestnut 
Hill. 

CHRISTIWAS  MUSIC 

As  the  World  'Wags  : 

Reading  the  programs  of  various 
churches  for  Chri.'straas  Sunday,  I  came 
across  the  following:  "Recessional, 
Hark  what  means  those  Holy  Noi.ses?" 
Is  it  i)ossl'ble  that  the  printer  had  a 
grievance  against  this  particular  choir? 

R.  H.  DEAN. 

Warterville,  Me..  Dec.  24. 

WITH  MR.  DOUGLAS'S  CONSENT? 

4..  M.  CHUZAS 
Home  of  W.  L.  Douglats  Shoes 
1S3  Lisbon  St.  l^wiston. 

THERE'S  A  DECIDED  DIFFERENCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Cher  Monsieur  Editor:  Quand  II  s'aglt 
de  Monsieur  Arboucle,  comme  les  cures 
sont  feroces!  Mais  I  don't  recall  beau- 
coup  d'ecclesiastical  venom  contre  Mme. 
Bernhardt.  Place  aux  dame.s!  C'est  dif- 
ficile to  draw  the  lino.  Still,  certaine- 
ment,  she  has  never  been  accused  of 
causing  la  mortalite  de  personne.  Au 
contraire.  TVout  a  vous. 

Execution  Docks.  L.  JOHN  SILVER. 

AYE!  THAT  THEY  WEEL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  preacher  was  Scotch,  he  believed 
In  hell  and  preached  to  beat  it.  This  is 
how  he  brought  a  particularly  fiery  dis- 
course to  a  triumphant  close: 

"And  on  the  last  day  there  ya'l]  be, 
all  ye  wickut  sinners,  up  to  your  necks 
In  the  sea  of  brimstone,  and  the  flames'll 
bo  roarin'  around  ye,  and  ye'il  no  have  a 
drap  o"  water  tae  wet  ye'r  parched 
throats,  and  there'll  be  wallin'  and 
gnashin'  of  teeth  and  ye'U  be  cryln'  out 
unto  the  Lord,  'Oh,  Lor'rd,  we  did  na' 
iten — we  did  na"  ken!'  And  the  good 
Lord,  In  the  infinite  maircy  and  compas- 
sion of  his  good  and  loving  hear'rt,  will 
say,  'Weei:  yo  ken  noo  a'  richt!'  " 

RAB  DHU. 


IT   PAYS   TO  ADVERTISE 

(Headlines  In  the  Dally  American.  West  Frank- 
fort, 111.) 

UNDERTAKERS  TO 

MEET  IN  HERRIN 


THE  ANSWER 

(To  the  Kins  of  the  Black  Isles  ) 

"Emerald  sea;  and  seas  of  agate  wan- 
dering under  the  sky. 

And  I  would  loiter  the  world  around  or 
ever  I  come  to  die — 

Or  ever  I  come  to  die.  Love,  and  to  aay 
farewell  to  you —  ■ 

With  only  a  cook  and  a  cabin  boy  and 
a  lazy  Lascar  crew." 

The  citron  trees  are  laden  In  the  gar- 
dens of  Samarcand, 

And  the  warm  waves  curl  and  DDurmur 
over  the  coral  strand. 

We  two  could  understand.  Love,  under 
the  southern  sky, 

And  I  would  wander  the  world  with  you, 
or  ever  I  come  to  dla. 

Oh,  I  would  barter  mine  goods  away, 

but  I  would  keep  mine  ease, 
I'd  follow  you.  King  of  the  Ebony  Isles, 

through  all  of  the  Seven  Seas. 
Through  all  of  the  Seven  Seas,  Love, 

with  the  lazy  Lascar  crew. 
But  when  the  cook  gavo  notice.  I  would 

say  farewell  to  you.         G.  B.  H. 

"JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  FINDS  COL- 
LEGE GIRLS  ARE  NOT  CIGAR. 
ETTE  SMOKERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'V\Tiat  does  It  matter  If  women  do 
smoke  tobacco?  My  grandmother  smoked 
tobacco  in  an  old  clay  pipe  50  or  more 
years.  She  lived  to  be  over  90  years  of 
age.  In  good  health  till  her  last  few 
days.  She  could  read  The  Boston  Herald 
without  glasses  or  other  aid  to  her  eyes 
during  her  last  years. 

SEVENTY  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

We  have  no  objection  to  women  smoii- 
ing  pipes  or  cigars  if  it  becomes  them, 
for  thu,s  smoking  they  do  not  stain  their 
lily  white  hands.  Perhaps  "dipping" 
and  snuff  taking  may  yet  come  into 
fashion  at  afternoon  teas  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  flagging  conversation. — Ed, 

WESTERN  GIRLS  ARE  SUPPOSED  TO 
BE  CORN  FED 

(From  th«  Lake  Count.v  Times,,  Hammond. 

Ind.l 

JUNIOR  BLOOMERS  AT  $2.95 
They  are  upholstered  and  overstuffed, 
covered  in  mohairs  and  tapes. 

THAT'S  THE  WAY  LOVE  IS 

(E^om  the  Omaha  World-Herald.) 
OVER— BLIND 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blind  announce 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Kath- 
eiine  Elizabeth,  to  Howard  H.  Over. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  the  early 
spring. 


WELL,    MY    DEAR,  WHAT  ELSE 
WOULD  YOU  EXPECT? 

(From  the  Springlleld  Union) 
SIIFFIBLD,  Ct.,  Dec.  15— John  Socka 
of  Boston  Neck  road,  was  fined  $7  and 
costs,  totaling  $32.11,  today  In  town 
court  by  Judge  H.  D.  Sikes,  when  he 
was  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery  on  his  wife.  The  court  also 
imposed  a  30-rlay  jail  .sentence,  which 
Socka  will  serve  in  addition  to  working 
out  part  of  his  tine.  He  paid  $10.  Socka 
has  been  arrested  twice  befor^  here  on 
the  same  charge. 

The  police  took  Socka  into  custody  to- 
day on  complaint  of  his  wife.  She  al-: 
leges  that  her  husband  beat  her  with  aJ 
heavy  strap,  Inflicting  severa  bruises  on 
her  body. 

lOTH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  tenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Sym.phony  hall.  The  program- 
was  as  follows:  H.aydn,  Symphony,  B 
flat  major  (B.  &  H.,  No.  12);  D.  G 
Mason,  prelude  and  fugue  for  planO 
and  orchestra  (first  time  here);  Lalo. 
Suite  from  the  baliet  "Numouna"; 
Powell,  Rliapsodie  Negre,  for  orchestral 
and  piano  (first  time);  John  Powell  i 
was  the  pianist.  j 
The  names  of  two  Americans  were." 
on  the  program.  Mr.  Mason  was  born  i 
in  Brookline;  Mr.  Powell  was  born  at 
Richmond,  "\'a.  Mr.  Mason's  prelude 
and  fugue  were  performed  at  Chicago 
on  March  4,  1921.  Mr.  Powell's  rhap- 
sody wa<;  fir.'it  played  in  New  York  on 
March  £S,  1918.  Mr.  Mason,  composer, 
writer  about  musld  and  musicians,  is  i 
professor  at  Columbia  University.  Mr 
Powell,  composer,  a  man  of  varied  in- 
terests, leads  the  life  of  a  wandering 
virtuoso. 

There  Is  no  need  of  a  Plutarohi.nn 
compari.son,  even  If  It  were  possible:  as 
composers,  the  men  of  the  pieces  playefl 
yesterd.-.y  are  disparates. 

Sir.    Mason   has   said  that   a  fugw 
treated  In  a  purely  academic  spirit 
deadly:  but  the  fugue,  "one  of  thr  mo? 
mo'^g  and  beautiful  of  all  fur  ,  s  -,no! 


melody,  all 

„,,,,  1,11  ui.-lojy,"  thta 

form,  l  U  hly  snk't'otjiU  >■  to  the  p'lrely 
musical  IriiH"  nation,  tornpted  hini  to 
try  Its  .ipplloiiti'in  to  a  muderti  Idiom. 

The  succpsb  of  a  praise-worth  *n  ■ 
ideovnr  In  thla  neld  depends  on  the  pres- 
'enco  or  lack  or  Imafrimi tlim  In  tho  com- 
poser. Mr.  Ma.ion  snys  he  cares  "llttln 
for  >lclorlal  sufrgestlon  In  mu.slo  and 
myh  for  Intensity  of  sulijeotive  emo- 
tion .•111(1  for  plastic  beauty." 

Willi  the  best  will  In  the  world, 
founil  little  or  no  Imagination,  lntoii> 
of  suli.iectlve  emotion  or  plastic  boai 
In  this  prelude  and  fuRuo;    no  obj.  i 
tlve  emotion:  no  obvious  beauty  of  tlv 
sort  that  makes  an  appeal  for  tho  mo- 
ment .tnd  Is  quickly  forvrotten.  We  have 
heard  music  by  Mr.  Mas<in  In  which  the 
qualltie'*  ho  named  were  mueJi  more  In 
evidenoo.  Therefore,  the^roaler  the  dls - 
appointment   yesterday.     Perhaps  thi.s 
disappointment    was   only   another  In- 
stance   of    imperfect    sympathy.  Mr. 
Powell  evidently  enjoyed  the  music.  He 
applauded  Mr.  M.T..son;  Mr.  Mason  ap- 
plauded   him   and    the   orchestra;  Mr. 
Monteaux  stood  by  smiling.    So  every- 
thlnp  was  for  the  best  In  the  best  of 
possible  worlds.  > 

The  program  book  published  a  r'lap- 
sodic  explanation  of  Jtr.  Powell's  com- 
position.    The  author.   Mr.  Brockwell. 
succeeded  in  getting  "tuskless,  clawless 
man,"     "mysterious,  incomprehensible 
physical  forces."  "tragic  protest  against 
fate"  and  "pathetic  resignation  to  the 
Inevitable"  all  in  one  sentence.     S.-  ne 
years   ago.    when    western  stclv^nv^n 
wore   leg-boots,    the    te;;«    of  oratory 
among  their  constituents  was  the  abil- 
ity to  get  "eagle"  and  "bugle"  in  the 
final   sentence   of   the   peroration.  It 
would    appear    from    Mr.  Brockwell's 
argument    that    INIr.    Powell    has  at- 
tempted "to  synthetize"  all  the  negro's 
characteristics  and  "present  them  In  a 
form  of  organic 'unity."    Mr.  Brockwell 
also  says  that  towards  the  close  the 
"Sweet  Chariot"  theme  Is  "overwhelmed 
In  a  flood  of  primal  sen-suality."    An  old 
Frenchman    oxclaimeil:     "How  many 
things  there  are  In  a  minuet!"   It  seems  ' 
then   that   Mr.    Powell'.s    rhapsodie    is  j 
ethonolosical.  chronological,  sociological,  , 
and  all  the  other  "Icals."    We  regret  to 
sav  we  found  It  only  Interesting  music, 
now  plaintive,  now  wildly  and  pleasing- 
ly barbaric;  music  showing  no  foreign 
Influence,  music  that  has  decided  Indi- 
viduality. 

How  beautifully  Hadyn's  symphony 
was  played!  The  opening  largo,  and 
the  adagio  were  most  euphonious,  while 
in  the  rapid  movements  there  wan  re- 
markable delicacy  In  the  lighter  meas- 
ures and  in  the  sturdier  a  sonority  that 
was  never  forced.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  Lalo's  ballet  music  again,  with; 
the  famous  flute  solo  played  so  nimbly 
and  skilfully,  always  with  rich  ton.al 
quality,  by  the  admirable  Mr.  Laurent. 
And  to  think  that  this  music  was  flouted 
When  it  was  first  heard!  Yes  there: 
were  brave  Frenchmen  before  Debussy. 
Ravel,  Florent,  Schm'ltt,  and  "The  Six" 
(now  "The  Five"). 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  for  Jan.  12-13  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  8 
Bach!"  Concerto,  D  minor,  for  string; 
and  organ;  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Par.=i- 
fal";  Franck-Goodrich,  organ  Chorali 
No.  2.  B  minor;  Liszt.  "The  Preludes 
Marcel  Dupre  will  be  the  organist. 


put  togetli 

twelve  hon-'.-^L  in.'ii  mum,'  (I.,ui 
one?  Or  twelve  knaves  | less  knavish 
than  one?  And  if,  of  twdVe 'men,  thre^ 
bo  fools,  and  three  wise,  tJiree  knavei. 
and  three  upright,  how  obtain  unanimity' 
from  such? 

"But  It  twelve  JudRes  be  hotter  than 
one,  then  are  twelve  hundred  better  than 
twelve?  But  ttike  the  whole  populace 
for  a  Judge,  and  you  will  long  wait  for 
a  unanimous  verdlct- 

"Xf  upon  a  thing  dubious,  there  be 
little  unanimity  In  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  one  man's  mind,  how  expect  It 
In  tho  uproar  of  twelve  puzzled  brains? 
Though  much  unanimity  be  found  In 
twelve  hungry  stomachs. 

"Judges  unobnoxlous  to  tho  accttsed!» 
Apply  It  to  a  criminal  case.  Ha!  ha!  if 
peradventure -a  Cadi  be  rejected,  because 
ho  had  seen  the  accused  commit  the 
crime  for  which  l^e  is  arraigned.  Then, 
hla  mind  would  be  biased:  ?io  Impar- 
tiality from  him!  Or  your  testy  accused 
might  object  to  another,  because  of  his 
tomahawk  nose,  or  a  cruel  squint  of  the 
eye.  Of  all  follies  the  most  foolish! 
Know  ye  from  me  that  true  peers  render 
not  true  verdicts.  .  .  .  And  this  hour 
I  decree  that  henceforth  no  gibberish  of 
bulwarks  and  bulkheads  be  heard  In  the 
land." 

A    DESERVED  HONOR 

"Mr.  Stuart  Mason  of  Boston  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Fi-ench  government, 
through  the  office  of  the  French  consul, 
the  decoration  "Palmes  Academiciues" 
in  recognition  of  his  attainments  as 
composer  of  music  and  In  especial  as 
interpreter  of  old  and  modem  French 
music." 

Jtr.  Mason  richly  deserves  this  honor. 
Graduated  with  highest  honors  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  shout:  "What's  the 
use  of  going  abroad  to  study?  I  reckon  I 
we  have  in  .^.murrlea  Just  as  smart 
teachers  as  those  uns  over  thar."  He 
went  to  Paris,  and  studied  diligently: 
not  merely  for  a  few  months.  The  re- 
sults^ of  that  study  are  shown  In  his 
music.  His  Rhapsody  on  a  Persian  Air 
played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-^' 
phony  orchestra,  in  April,  1921,  has  a 
quality  not  common  in  compositions  by 
Americans:  this  music  has  a  delicacy,  a 
refinement,  as  well  as  a  logical  clarity 
that  we  associate  with  the  works  of  the 
best  French  composers;  It  is  poetic,  ini- 
aglnative;  technically  in  no  way  experi- 
mental. 


Let  OS  consider  for  a  moment  the 
question  of  Juries.  Many  are  familiar 
with  Brougham's  rhetorical  flourish: 

"In  my  mind,  he  was  guilty  of  no 
error,  he  was  chargeable  with  no  erag- 
ijeration,  he  was  betrayed  by  ills  fancy 
nto  no  metaphor,  who  once  said,  that 
ill  we  see  about  us,  kings,  lords,  and 
ronimons.  the  whole  macliinery  of  the 
«tate,  all  the  apparatus  of  the  system 
and  Its  varied  workings,  end  in  simply 
briogine  12  good  men  into  a  box." 

Kow  that  Interest  in  the  v/rltings  of 
Herman  Melviye  is  unabated,  a  passage 
rrom  his  "Mardl"  may  be  set  in  contrast 
Brougham's    pompous  declaration, 


to 


"Mardi"  is  a  strange,  fantastical  book, 
very  dear  to  us;  to  be  ranked  with  "The 
Piazza  Tales"  and  "Israel  Potter,"  but 
not  with  ■  "Moby  Dick,"  which  stands 
alone  in  literature.  When  "Mardi"was 
published— it  was  in  1S49— the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  said  It  was  "one 
of  the  saddest,  most  melancholy,  most 
deplorable  and  humiliating  perversions 
of  genius  of  a  high  order  in  the  Kng- 
lish  language."  Tut-tut!  Pish!  Like- 
wise, go  to!  But  to  the  passage  about 
juries. 

GOOD   KING   MEDIA   ON  JURIES 

Media  was  King  of  Odo.  Melville  de- 
scribes him  as  receiving  a  petition  that 
all,  differences  between  man  and  man 
and  all  offences  against  the, state  should 
be  tried  by  12  good  men  and  true:  12 
unobnoxious  to  the  parties  concerned; 
their  peers;  previously  unbiased.  Unan- 
imity in  these  12  should  be  essentia!  to 
a  verdict,  and  no  dinner  be  vouchsafed 
till  unanimity  came. 

King  Media  laughed  long  and  loud  in 
scorn: 

•  What!  Are  twelve  -wise  men  more 
wi  =   than  one?     Or  -will  twelve  fools, 


HUNTING  RED 

We  have  never,  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
coat  and  Irreproachable  breeches  and 
boots,  mounted'  on  a  foaming  horse, 
intrepidly  hunted  an  anise-seed  bag. 
shouting  "Toicks"  and  "Tally-ho,"  nor 
have  we  when  the  hounds  were  about 
to  rend  the  tired  anise-seed  bag  pre- 
sented it  gallantly  to  some  fait  dame 
crowned  with  a  stove-pipe  hat. 

We  therefore  ask  in  good  faith:  Is  it 
a  custom  here  ,<as  in  an  English  hunting 
field,  to  tie  a  kniot  of  red  ribbon  to  the 
tail  of  a  horse  that  kicks,  as  a  warning? 
We  read  in  a  London  journal  that  a 
town-dweller  taken  for  the  first  time  to 
a  meet  asked  her  host  what  the  red  rib- 
bon meant.,  He  told  her  .that  the  horse 
thus  decorated  wi<.s  liable  to  .kick.  "And 
the  ribbon  prevents  It."  she ;  exclaimed, 
"how  wonderful!"  I 

.  author!'"authpr: 

(From   'The  London   Dally  Chronicle) 
Mrs.  Asqulth.  in  her  latest,  "Auto- 
biiography,"    mentions    that  .somebody 
quoted  a'  parody  of  Wilhelm  I.'s  tele- 
gram to  his  consort: 
"By  Right  Divine,  my  dear  Augusta,  -  ] 
We've  had  another  jolly  buster; 
Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  sent  below! 
Praise  God,  from  whom  .all  blessings 
flow!" 

Mrs.  Asqulth  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  author.  It  was  Coventry 
Patmore,  who  declared  that  the  lines 
would  probably  live  longer  than  any- 
thing else  he  had  written.  The  first  three 
words,  in  his  version,  were  "By  Heaven's 
blessing." 


TliiTe':-  a  •MiMiHM-x.'  ■■. 

And  the  nl.ifht  has  c«]'k:T  grrown. 
Ai>d  the  Jonosi!"  are  |>.  (  plug  out. 

to\x  can  Rce  by  the  rto^'ft-cared  blind. 
And  the  Browns  wHl  Krope  with  tlie-lr 
lierlwo]"^.  I 

,\ll,l   tlu?  Srilllli:    "UP  li 

Ci,.me  uito  teh  open.  .Mu.i.i. 

Pretend  H  iti  Gretna  I'.reen. 
VVe  iiiusrtn't  be  overawed  >- 

By  the  fear  of  heins  .seen. 
Thofie  bright  eyfs  ovor  the  wall 

Belong  but  to  Sergeant  Binka; 
'Tis  a  risk  we  run.  ijut  it's  greater  fun 

Than  exchanging  wives  with  Jinks! 
— ^A.  W.,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

HE  JUMPED  RIGHT  OUT  OF  HIS 
NIGHTIE! 

(From  the  Rochester.  Ind.,  Santlnel) 
The  surprise  on  Mr.  William  Snider, 
Sr.,  Sunday  night  was  a  great  success  as 
Mr!  Snider  had  retired  for  the  nlffbt. 


WHAT  CANDY  WILL  DO  TO  YOU 

(T'l-om  a  Confectioner' .s  Circular.) 
CLASSIC  CRKAMS 
"I'pon  opening  ,  a  box  of  chocolates, 
the  first  choice  of  many  .is  a  creain 
whip,  or  frappe  cream,  or.  some  other 
soft  creaui  variety.  After  satisfying 
this  first  dfesire  for  a  soft  cream  the 
candy-lover  turns  to  a  nut." 


THACKERAY'S  COUSIN 

The  sole  surviving  first  cousin  of 
Thackeray,  Col.  Sir  Edward  Talbot 
Thackeray,  V.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  celebrated 
on  Dec.  9  the  6.Sth  anniversary  of  his 
first  commission  in  the  Royal  (Bengal) 
Engineers.  The  Victoria  CrosS'  was 
awarded  to  him  for  extinguishing  a  Are 
in-  the  Delhi  magazine  enclosure  on  Sept; 
16.  1857,  under  the  enemy's  close  arid 
heavy  musketry  fire.  In  the  world  war, 
a  veteran  of  83,  he  was  "mentioned" 
and  received  the  two  war  medals  for  hi.s 
services  in  Italy. 

TO  MY  WIFE 

If  lumtand  nnd  toifo  hid  to  take  ri$l,s  iff 
nnfer  t(i  »«*  eacli  other,  lovi:'^  romance  U'OuM 
[,r.  uuiang,  aaux  <i  "ovcli.ft. 
i'miih-  into  tho  open,  Maud. 

Ljjrisk^"  tl■^'!^'.  T  own.   


Mr.  Hampden  will  play  OthelTo'TlBxi.- 
week.    Why  Is  U  that    to  many  the 
tragedy  and  the  opera  are  disagreeable, 
yes,  repulsive?    Certainly  not  because^ 
Desdemona  Is  smothered.  Mutton-tallow- 
volced   gentlemen   and   delicate  ladies 
find    pleasure    in    the    torture  scene 
In  "Tosca"  and  do  not  protest  against 
the  trick  by  which  Floria'a  lover  meets 
hli  death.    F.ome  frankly  say  that  they 
cannot  endul-e  the  sight  of  a  Venetian 
woman  of  rank  wedded  to  a  blackamoor. 
Others,    finding   jealousy    the  meanest 
and  the  stupidest  of  the  passions,  have 
no  patience  with  Othello.    Yet  the  fact 
remains   that   the   tragedy   Is  one  of 
Shakespeare's   greatest   works  —  giving 
opportunity  for  powerful  acting — and  the 
eame  may   be  salid  of  Verdi's  opera,  i 
far  superior  to  his  "Alda"  as  a  worl<  of  | 
art,  equalled  only  by  his  "Falstaff."    Yet  | 
Verdi's  "Othello"  Is  not  popular,  and  j 
the  irreverent  ask  fllpTjantly  why  the  [ 
composer  made  the  noble  Moor  a  tenor.  | 
They  forget  that  Verdi  had  Tamagno  In  : 
mind.  .  ' 

'  Of  course,  the  old  and  favorite  ques- 
tion comes  up:  Should  Othello  be  a 
black  man  on  the  stage?  Those  say- 
ing "yes"  point  to  Roderlgo's  allusions 
to  "the  thick  lips";  but  as  Coleridge 
justly  remarks:  "It  la  a  common  error 
to  mistake  the  epithets  applied  by  the 
dramatis  personae  to  each  other  as 
truly  descriptive  of  what  the  aqdlence 
ought  to  see  or  know.  No  doubt  Des- 
dem'ona  saw  Othello's  visage  In  his 
mind;  yet,  as  we  are  constituted,  and 
most  surely  as  an  English  audience  was 
disposed  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  It  would  be  something  mon- 
strous to  conceive  this  beautiful  Vene- 
tian girl  falling  In  love  with  a  veritable 
negro?  It  would  argue  a  dlspropor- 
tlonateness,  a  want  of  balance,  In  Des- 

:  demona  which  Shakespeare  does  not 
appear  to  have  In  the  least  oontem- 

i  plated."  , 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  whose  luiie 

'book,  "A  Glance  Toward  Shakespeare,  , 
la  the  most  valuable  contribution  In  , 
niahy  years  to  the  study  of  the  drama-  j 
tlst,    does   not    hesitate   to   say   that , 

'  "Othello"  In  one  sense  is  "The  most  i 
perfect  work  of  art  In  literature.  There 
Is  no  excess  In  it— a  thing  most  rare  In 
Shakespeare.  Every  facet  Is  true  ,and  i 
casts  a  ray  upward  and  forward  toward 
the  distant  focus  and  burning  spot  of 
the  cli.max.  .  .  •  lago  seems  to  be 
the   author's   favorite.    Shakespeare  Is 

:  perfectly  enchanted  with  lago;  and  the 
character  Is,  I  confess,  the  best  stage 
villain  ever  Intended.  Yet  lago  is  not 
a  human  being  at  all;  he  is  not  even  a 
true  stage  character;  he  Is  a  demon. 

!  ..  .  .  Is  there  In  the  whole  history 
of  cyrilcism  anything  comparable  to  the 

■  eloquence  and  magical  perfection  of 
lago's  talk?  Real  cynicism  is  sad; 
MepMstopheles  Is  a  driM-up,  middle- 
aged  clubman;  Milton's  Satan  is  a 
rhetorician.    But  lago  is  a  black  angel, 

t  full  of  leaping,  spontaneous,  electrical 
vitality.    He  is.  In  truth,  the  Spirit  of 

i  Evil,  with  no  passions  and  no  habita- 
tion; and  he  ought  to  have  been  shown 
■vrtth  horns  and  a  tail.    But  the  world 

'  has  never  noted  this  circumstance.  The 

i  world    accepts    lago   as    a    man,  and 
i  Bhudders,   feeling  nevertheless  a  little 
mystified   and   prejudiced  agahist  the 

I  play."  _  , 

And  yet' Othello  Is  the  great  figure  In 
the  play,  and  how  greatly  he  should  toe 
portrayed!     HazUtt   said    of  Edmund 

iKean  that  he  played  the  part  like  a 
gypsy,  and  not  like  a  Moor,  and  Haz- 

aitt  added  that  Othello  "not  only  ap- 
pears to  hold  commerce  with  meridian 
suns,  and  that  its  blood  is  made  drunk 
with  the  heat  of  scorching  suns;  but  It 
indirectly  presents  to  us  ail  the  symbols 
of  eastern  magnificence.  It  wears  a 
crown  and  turban,  and  stands  before 
us  like  a  tower.  .  .  .  Any  one.  to  play 
Othello  properly,  ought  to  look  taller 
and -grander  than  any  tower." 

Yet  years  ago  we  saw  at  the  Leland 
Opera  House  In  Albany  on  a  holiday 
afternoon  a  performance  of  the  tragedy 
In  which  the  Othello  was  far  from  be- 
ing'a  tower.     Little  Johnnie  Albaugh 

,  was  the  Moor,  and  John  McCuUough. 

i  of  all  men  in  the  world,  was  cast  as 
lago.  Ada  Rehan,  then  as  a  member 
of  the  stock  company  playing  under  her 


I  own  name,  wM  the  U'  •  lemona,  with 
her  own  blaok  hair  failing  down  her 
back.  Even  thtis  played,  tho  tragedy 
Was  overwhelming. 

OLD  AND  RECENT  ENGLISH  PLAYS 

A  comedy  produced  by  the  Birming- 
ham Repertory  Theatre,  "AdverllslnB 
A  pi  II,  or  the  Qlrl  Who  Made  the  Stin- 
Khlne  Jealous,"  by  Herbert  Farjeon  and 
Horace  Horsnell,  Is  a  satire  on  cinema 
stars.  The  story  la  of  a  film  star  whose 
press  agent  is  her  husband.  There  Is 
a  revolt  against  tho  Incessant  cam-  , 
paign  of  "B.tunt"  advertisement.  i 

When  Mr.  Skinner  of  the  Village 
Drama  Society  at  Tunbrldge,  Eng., 
played  the  Duke  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  lie  played  "with  a  mualc  In  his 
voice  and  a  twinkle  In  his  eye — aa  If 
he  knew  tliat  this  law  was  rather  ques- 
tionable, after  all — which  will  make  us 
think  more'  kindly  of  the  Duke  In 
future."  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch  said  In 
his  presidential  address  It  Is  not  for 
the  organizers  of  the  Village  Drama 
League  to  Impose  their  own  taste  on  the 
villages.  Country  people;  he  told  us, 
greatly  prefer  melodrama  to  tragedy,  for 
melodrama,  being  a  tale  of  virtue  re- 
waided,  fulfils  before  their  eyeS  the 
weekly  promise  of  the  pulpit.  And 
melodrama  has  a  convention  Of  Its  own. 
It  rewards  virtue;  not  indirectly  or  by 
etealth,  but"  to  an  accompaniment  of 
bands  and  banners. 

Apropos  of  a  performance  of '"Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  at  the  Old  Vic."  There 
Is  no  essential^ea.son  as  there  is  In  the 
case  of  Juliet,  why  we  should  despair  of 
seeing  a  completely  satisfactory  Cleo- 
patra. It  is  a  part  of  which  the  op- 
portunities are  unequalled  and  the  diffi- 
culties not  Insuperable.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  Miss  Esither  Whitehouse  has 
overcome,  many  of  the  opportunities  she 
has  taken, 

"Hawley'a  of  the  High  Street,"  a 
comedy  by  Walter  W.  Ellis  (Apollo, 
liendon).  The  Daily  Telegraph  called  It 
"quite  a  jolly  little  comedy,"  but  said 
that  )it  needed  cutting:,  and  "one  grows 
tired  of  insisting  that  In  farce  rapidity 
of  action  is  of  the  fir.'jt  Importance.  The 
Times  wondered  how  a  play  with  an 
unpromising  story  could  yield  so  good 
entertainment.  "it's  a  strange  play, 
with  its  red-sllk  handkerchiefs  and 
check  trousers  and  diamond  shirt  studs, 
•and  yet  with  its  moments  of  serious 
love-making;  very  nearly  it  wa.s  broad 
and  unoriginal  farce,  but  something 
lifts  ft  clear.* 

"Destruction,"  a  new  play  by  Agnese 
da  Llavia  (the  Royalty,  London)  at- 
tacks the  faults  In  the  marriage  law; 
a  play  "which  is  neither  important  as 
a  .social  argument  nor  effective  as  a 
piece  for  the  theatre." 

"The  Rumor,"  by  C.  K.  Munro,  pro- 
fluced  by  the  Stage  Society,  London,  is 
a  clever  satire  swamped  by  political 
oratory.    "In  the  prime  minister's  room 
there  .are  no  fewer  than  six  speeches, 
Asaling   conscientiously   with    the  war 
question,  point  by  point,  and  with  a 
torrent  of  platitudinous  verbiage,  J^ist 
as  thoilgh   it  were  real  life;   and  we 
are  as  bored  as  though  it  were    .  '.  ..... 

The  author  has  tried  to  show  too  much,, 
bent  too  Intent  on  not  missing  a  single 
detail.  .  .  .  We  note  with  apprehen- 
sion the  growing  influence  of  the 
cinema  on  dramatic  technic."  The 
^Manchester  Guardian  says  the  produc- 
tion is  "one  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
comforting  things  that  has  happened 
on  the  London  stage  of  late." 

ANTI-FRENCH  FILMS  ' 

;The    London    Times    saw    in    "Pas-  I 
slon."  the  first  German  film  shown  in 
Lojidon  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
German  propaganda. 

"As  an  example  of  film  workmanship  j 

•Passion'    Is    a    credit    to  Germany. 

When,  however,  that  has  been  said 
everything  has  been  said  In  praise  of 
the  film.  Otherwise  it  Is  only  Inter- 
esting as  an  example  of  national  feel- 
ing. 'Passion,'  which  tells  the  life 
and  loves  of  Mme.  du  Barry,  Is  above 
all  an  Idea  of  the  court  of  King  Louis 
XV.,  seen  through  German  dark-col- 
ored spectacles.  It  Is  frankly 
anti-French  propaganda.  All  the  pro- 
tagonists are  French  men  and  women, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  a  single  re- 
deeming feature.  Mme.  du  Barry  her- 
self Is  an  Incarnation  of  evil.  In'  spite 
of  the  acting  of  Miss  Pola  Negri,  she 
has  in  this  film  even  very  little  charm. 
We  are  shown  her  rise  from  a  milliner 
to  the  King's  favorite  over  the  ruined 
lives  of  her  lovers;  as  the  King's  favor- 

I  ite  she  is  merely  the  ruin  of  both  the 

I  King  and  the  country — and  she  does 
not  even  die  gracefully.  The  King,  too, 
according  to  this  German  producer,  has 
no  virtues,  and  the  common  people  rep- 
,  resented   In  It  have   nothing  but  the 

j  French  revolution  to  give  them  scope. 

1  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  ray  of  light  even  In  so  dsirk  a  time 
as  this." 


BAX'S  NEW  SYMPHONY 

Arnold  Bax's  new  symphony  In  E 
flat  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, London,  on  Dec  i.    The  Times 


JIG 

.  said  of  Tt:  i 
I    "Though  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
j  prolific  of  modem  composers  In  produc- 
Inff  large  works  for  orchestra,  this  Is 
the  first  time  that  Bax  has  committed 
himself  to  the  title  and  form  of  the 
I  symphony.    It  Is  a  work  in  three  move- 
:  ments.    Allegro,    Liento,    Solenne,  and 
'  Finale,  and  no  hint  la  given  In  worda  to 
connect  it  with  any  extraneous  ideas  or 
program.    That,  of  course,  does  not  Im- 
ply that  tt  Is  necessarily  more  abstract 
music  than  'November  Woods'  or  'The 
Garden  of  Fand.'  There  Is.  Indeed,  In 
ithose  tone-poems  a  certain  fantastic 
aloofness  which  makes  them  seem  more 
remote  than  this  symphony,  which  gets 
a    very    positive    character    from  Its 
Btrongly-cut    themes.     Its  unyielding 
1  rhythms,  and  their  strenuoue  develop- 
>ment.    One  Is  almost  tempted  to  con- 
struct a  program  connected  with  poig- 
nant events  of  recent  history  as  one 
:  listens  to  the  strife  of  the  first  move-  i 
ment,    with    its    broken    fragments  of 
quasI-Celtlo  tunes,  the  reiterated  drum 
rhythm  (the  use  of  which  reminds  one  , 
strangely  of  Hoist's  'Mars'),  the  dirge-  | 
like  lament  of  the  slow  movement  and 
the  hectic,  uneasy  energy  of  the  finale, 
culminating  In  the  vigorous  reassertlon 
of  a  'motto'  theme,  a  sort  of  shibboleth, 
from  which  the  symphony  started.  The 
whole  Impres.^es  itself  as  quite  the  most 
purposeful  piece  of  work  Bax  has  pro- 
:  duced,  attractive  and  repellent  by  turns, 
i  scarcely  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  to 
say  off-hand,  'Oh,  I  liked  It  Immensely.' 
I  as  some  said,  but  a  work  to  be  heard 
'again  with  the  certainty  that  there  Is 
jmore  to  be  got  out  of  it  by  many  re- 
I  hearings. 

I  "Bax  has  long  been  known  as  a  mas- 
ter of  orchestration  and  with  the  large 

I  orchestra  of  this  work  his  hand  seems 
perfectly  sure  at  every  point.  The  dark 

I  colors  of  the  first  movement,  the  shim- 

'  mering  tremolando  with  which  the  Lento 
opens  on  an  unanalysable  .chord,  the 
brilliant  scherzollke  passages  which 
throw  a  sort  of  Iridescence  over  the 
finale,  are  all  Instances  of  his  skill  with 
the  orchestra.  Mr.  Coates's  skill  with 
the-prchestra,  too,  was  shown  In  a  per- 
formance which,  apart  from  a  moment 
of  hesitation  here  and  thera,  waa  a  re- 
markably clear  one,  and  helped  to  the 
decisive  success  which  the  symphony 
secured  with  the  large  audience." 


It  waj  said  of  EJvelyn  JAun.;  •  Ceylon^i 
pianist  who  played  In  boni^on;  "Bhe  In- 
terests US  by  a  mlnlatur* -style,  which 
presents  the  facts  of  the  mtisio  without 
oommenta.  Her  personality  does  not 
come  out  In  the  muslo,  and  this  Is  at 
least  restful  In  days  of  unlimited  self- 
expression." 

Plunket  Oreene  winK  In  London 
"Vergebllches  Staendchen,"  "twice  as 
fast  as  Brahma,  a  elow  thinking  Ger- 
man.  could  possibly  have  Intended." 

Stravinsky's  "Chant  du  Rossignol"  aa 
a  symphonic  poem  In  Paris:  "It  trans- 
ports us.  as  It  were,  Uke  Alice  through 
the  Looking-glass,"  Into  a  world  where 
unreality  and  a  kind  of  disconcerting 
Wtter-of-factness  seem  to  go  hand-in- 
,  iiand.  Only  In  this  case  it  Is  a  Chinese 
'  'Through  the  Looteing-gla-ss.'  with  over 
all  a  faint  flavor  of  mandarins  and  mys- 
tery, poetry,  pucklshness,  and  a  kind  of 
melancholy  dignity."  The  score  Is  •  "a 
phenomenon  unique  In  the  annals  or 
modem  music." 

Kussevitzsky  also  conducted  a  nne 
performance  of  Albert  Roussel's  'Pour 
une  Fete  de  Prlntemps.'  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  must  be  placed 
amon«  the  very  best  productions  of  the 
modern  French  po!5t-DebMSsy  school. 
The  work  is  Indeed  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  Its  qualities  of  style,  imag- 
ination and  harmonic  Interest  entitle  Its 
composer  to  a  very  high  place  In  the  an- 
nals of  modem  music. 

Mme.  Povla  Frljsh  Is  making  her  home 
In  Boston  for  a  time.  Instructing  In  the 
art  of  vocal  Interpretation. 


Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright 

star 

Tells  us  the  day  himselfs  not  far; 
And  see  wnere,  breaking  from  the  night. 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
With  him  old  Janus  doth  appear. 
Peeping  Into  the  future  year. 
With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say. 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 
Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophesy: 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things  ^ 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 
More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall  , 
Then  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 
But  stay!  But  stay!  Methinks  my  sight 
Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light. 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow. 
That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now 
His  revers'd  face  may  show  distaste. 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 
And  smiles  upon  the  ne.wborn  year 

—-Charles  Cotton  (1630-16S7). 


;   "HARK,     FROM     THE     TOMBS  A 
'  ,     DOLEFUL  SOUNDl" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

your  note  in  regard  to  Doctors  Cof- 
fin and  Still  reminds  me  tbat  the  da,l> 
newspaper  of  t 
by  Coffin  and  Graves,  and  to  date  it 
has  not  suffered  from  lack  of  c.rcuia- 

'CHARLES  RICHMOND  HODGKINS. 
Haverhill. 

THEM  THAT~HAS,  GITS 

The  late  Lord  Marcus  Beresford  left 
his  race  horses  to  King  George. 

Wh.en  Arlemus  Ward  was  dymg  ft 
Southampton.  England,  he  said:  It 
seems  a  fashion  nowadays  for  eyerybodj 
to  "resent  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
something.  I  think  I  shall  leave  him- 
my  panorama." 


VARIOUS  MUSIC  NOTES  ' 

The  critic  must  not  lightly  regard  the  I 
task  of  judging  a  first  recital.    It  la 
he,  and   not  so   much  the  performer,  i 
who   has   then   been  brought   to  the 
cross-roads.    In  writing  a  criticism  of 
a  more  experienced  artist,  should  he 
take   the   wrong   turning,    he  will  in 
I  most  cases  be  provided  with  the  oppor- 
I  tunity  to  retrace  his  steps  and  con- 
template once  more  at  the  parting  of 
I   

th«  my*.  But  should  ha  condemn  a 
beglaner,  the  ground  has  thereby  been 
cut  from  beneath  his  feet.— London 
Dally  Telegraph. 

Frederick  Peltus,  who  has  been 
seriously  sick,  Is  now  convalescent.  He 
has  composed  the  Incidental  muslo  to 
,  Flecker's  "Hassan,  or  the  Golden 
Journey  to  Samarkand."  A  concert  in 
Frankfort  on  Jan.  29  will  celebrate  his 
80th  birthday. 

Arthur  Sandford,  the  present  holder 
of  the  Mendelssohn  (English)  scholar- 
ship, has  had  the  courage,  ajfter  De- 
bussy, to  turn  "The  Blessed  Damozel" 
Into  a  cantata  for  soprano  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

The  string  quartet  by  Louis  Durey—  | 
once,  but  no  longer,  a  member  of  "the 
Six,"  In  JParls,  who  are  now  only  "the 
Five,"  played  In  London  and  has  been 
found  to  be  "rather  a  peaceocky  kind 
of  affair;  It  goes  through  the  motions 
without  making  progress." 

The  London  Times  said  of  Peter  War- 
lock's cycle  of  four  songs,  "the  Cur- 
lew" for  tenor,  flute,  Elnglish  horn  and 
string  quartet  by  Peter  Warlock, 
poems  by  W.  B.  Yeats;  "The  songs 
fasten  on  that  luxury  of  melancholy 
which  the  pseudo-Celtlo  poets  hold 
-lear.  The  burden  is: 
Xo  boughs  have  withered  because  of 

the  wintry  wind; 
The  boughs  have  withered  because  I 

have  told  them  my  dreams. 
The  music  yearns  after  a  correspond-' 
ing  mood.    The  Instruments  weave  a 
.skillful  scheme  of  tone,  the  voice  de- 
claims   in   phrases    which  studiously 
avoid  being  obvious.    Mr.  Philip  Wilson, 
Uie   singer,    steered   his   way  through 
j  them  with  careful  seriousness.  The 
only  thing  he  had  not  made  up  his 
!  mind  about  was  the  length  of  the  vowel 
In   "wind.   But  we  wondered  whether 
poet,  composer,  and  singer  really  felt 
I  like  that,  while  we  knew  that  we  did 
not." 

People  w5»o  play  four-handed  either 
on  one  or  on  two  pianos  seem  usually 
to  miss  a  gnreat  opportunity.  They  have 
suddenly  the  power  of  reaching  a  great 
many  notes  without  exertion  and  play- 
ing them  with  all  they  know  of  touch; 
"Instead  of  which,"  as  the  Judge  eald,' 
they  go  about  hammering  out  the 
rhythm  for  fear  they  should  iall  to 
synchronize.— J>>nd<m  Times. 


A  FAURE  RECITAL  j 

(London   Dally  Telegraph) 
A   one-composer   recital    has  manyi 
aspects.    It  is  certainly  advantageous 
to  some  whose  Idioms  are  caught  with 
difficulty  and  understood  only  through 
goodwill  and  long  concentration.  On 
thp  other  hand,  very  few  composers  can 
endure  the  white  heat  of  criticism  which 
a  whole  program  brings  to  search  them 
thoroughly.    Yet  again  there  be  Some 
composers  whose  merit  Ues  chiefly  .n 
their  versatility,  and  this  can  never  be 
fully  valued  by  hearing  their  works  on 
scattered   and   widely-separated  occa- 
sions.   Gabriel  Faure  was  a  man  whose 
work  la  too  fragile  for  refining  fire.  It 
has   already   been   so   refined   by  Its 
creator's  own   keen  criticism  that  It 
leaves  little  room  for  the  crltloism  of 
others.    So  that  at  the  recital  which 
was  devoted  to  Jils  works  at  the  Instl- 
tut  Francals  on  Tuesday  e^en'ng  one 
was  not  long  in  realizing  that  Faure 
was  best  enjoyed  by  yielding  ogmpletely 
to   his    faultless   good   'aste  and  his 
charming  manner.     Beyond  this  there 
Is  little  else  to  be  found.  ^  Some  of  the 
Bongs.  tt  is  true,  do  touch  a  "ttle  ou' 
eub-oensltlve  selves  ("Apres 
"Clair  de  lune."  and  "Fleu?-  jette,  for 
Instance),  but  for  the  greater,  part  It 
is  as  examples  of  workmansh  p.  perfect 
In    detail    and    proportion,    that  they 
make  their  appeal.    The  song  fornn  Is 
undoubtedly    his    best    medium.  ihe 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano       V  a 
"sonata"    In   the   original  and  .itoral 
sense  of  that  word,  but  It  is  too  frag- 
mentary and  too  rambling  to  give  the 
sense  of  unity  which  is  necessary  for 
the  upholding  of  all  works  of  art  con- 
ceived on  a  large  scale. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK|- 

SONDAT,     Symphony     hall,     3:30,  Mr. 
PaderewskU  planUt 


St.  James  Theatre,  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor. 
WEDNESDAY,    Jordan   ''all.    8:15   P.  M.. 
Ro-slng    Russian   tenor;    Harry  Whitte 

nianist  Cut.  Romance;  Moussorg- 
Scv  -BaUade  Savichna;  Rlmaky-Korsa- 
koV'  Serenade  o£  Levko;  Chopin,  Etude 
(an'anllment) ;  Grieg,  A  Dream;  Mous- 
Boresky,  Death  Lullaby;  Schumann,  Icb 
Vrolle  Nlcht-  Borodin,  Cavatina  from 
f"Frince  IKOT")  The  Sea;  Bantock,  Feast 
L^n'.er^a!  Folk-song.  Lord  Renda': 
Irish  Mv  Father  Has  Some  Very  Fine 
Sheep;  Rachmanlnov,  Do  Not  Depart. 
THURSDAY,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  Juan 
Manen  Spanish  violinist  and  composer; 
Karl  Rledel,  pianist.  Mendelssohn  con- 
fertc-  Nardinl-Manen.  Sonata,  D  Major, 
Paea^nl  -  MaJien.  The  Witch's  Datfce; 
S-niu  l.-Vanen.  Introduction  and  prosto. 
Wlendawsky.  Legend:  Sarasate  -  Manen 
Nightingale's  Song;  Sarasate,  Jota  Ara- 
gonesa.. 

FRIDAY.  Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Leonldas 

Coronlft  Greek  baritone;  Giuseppe  Ad- 
am" violinist;  Enrico  Barraja,  Pl^nls*. 
Stradella.  Aria  dl  Chiasa;  Verdi,  Rlfo'^t" 
to'8  Monologue  (Mr.  Coronls) :  Barraja, 
Chlnson"  Tr^te;  Godard,  En  Regardant 
le  Clel.  Cul,  Rondlnetto  (Mr  Adaml). 
Chopin  Avant  la  BatalUe;  Bizet,  A  r 
from  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth";  Tchai- 
kovsky, Again  as  Before;  Rachmanlnov. 

song   (Mr.  .  p  London 

SATURDAY,  Jfa^, j*^^^,  \/vef^  -Thomas 

I^-P^trr  WaTnW. 
Quartet.  D  Minor  (posth-). 


CONCENTRATION  * 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  yes- j 
terday  at  the  Porphyry  that  he  was, 
reading  four  serial  stories.  One  us  | 
about  stolen  diamonds  that  passmg 
from  hand  to  hand  bring  death  and 
destruction  to  all  possessing  the  spark- 
lers for  the  moment.  The  second  is 
about  a  man  on  a  mysterious  island 
which  he  thinks  he  Is  heir  to,  but  a 
beautiful  maiden  is  there  who  claims 
the  island  by  inheritance,  an  island 
haunted  by  desperate  bootleggers.  The 
third  tells  of  a  man  who  sold  himself 
for  a  home  where  he  could  restore  his 
shattered  nerves;  where  he  hears 
strange  noises  in  the  upstairs  corridoi 
and  does  a  risky  errand  for  a  seductive  ] 
foreign  woman.  The  fourth  is  a  story 
of  dope-purveyors  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
villians  who  do  not  hesitate  to  shoot, 
stab  or  poison  the  air  by  breaking  a 
bottle  containing  a  lethal  chemical 
preparation.  ., 

"By  concentrating  my  attention  while 
I  read,"  said  the  Sage  of  Clamport  I 
keep  the  different  stories  well  m  mind, 
though  I  might  not  be  able  to  teU  you 
off-hand  the  titles  or  the  names  of  the 
characters.  I  read  this  truck  as  a  re- 
laxation after  my  hours  of  labor  on  my 
book— I  may  have  mentioned  it  to  you— 
Which  I  hope  to  complete  in  1023,  surely 
in  1924:  for  the  subscribers  are  becoming 
Impatient." 

And  so  in  past  years  readers  of  maga- 
zines looked  forward  to  the  next  install- 
ment of  a  novel  by  Thackeray.  Dickens 
Collins,  Reade,  Hardy,  Blackmore,  and 
even  William  Black. 

WHY  WOMEN  SMOKE 
Miss  Kathleen  O'Brien,  who  does  not 
smoke,  says  that  not  more  than  30  per 
cent    of  the  women  who  puff  tobacco 
clouds  in  England  really  like  it-      f  "5f 
women  have  adopted  a  wider  cental  life 
thev  have  found,  as  men  have  found,  that 
concentration  of  the  mind  Is  often J.^- 
sisted  by  some  trifling  bodily  activity, 
performed  mechanically,  and   to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  unconsciously.  .  Jhe  act  of 
smoking  supplies  this  activity.    I"  time 
it  becomes  a  habit,  and  grows  from  an 
assistance     into     a     necessity^  . 
Again  there  is  the  quite  human  dislike 
of    appearing    rather-^ather  straight- 
laced;  a  kind  of  Aunt  Deborah  in  a 
lac.   cap  and  a  shawl     7°".,f,°  i; 
somehow,  you're  being  just  a  bttle  prim 
and  frumpish  when  you  are  the  only 
woman  in  the  room  not  smoking.  And 
there's  no  denying  that  it's  a  pretty 
action.     It   often   reveals   a  charming 
turn  of  the  wrist,  a  poised  grace  of  at- 
titude." 


ALSO  TO  SELL 

What  the  London  Times  sfys,  in  an 
editorial  article  headed  "Fact  and  Fic- 
tion," about  novels  and  dramas  mis- 
representing a  nation  may  well  be  ap- 
plied to  certain  American  novelists  and 
dr^atists  now  wTlting  "best  seUer^ 
and  "record-breaking"  plays. 

••The  fashion  in  France  is,  and  long 
has  been,  to  caricature  for  the  sake 
of  a  spurious  and  adventitious  excite- 
ment Novelists  and  pla>'WTights  fear- 
?^,g  that  if  they  aimed  at  truth  they 
would  be  merely  dull,  hope  to  escape 
fulness  by  imagining  a  world  in  which 
everv  one  breaks,  or  hopes  to  break 
tue  seventh  Commandment.  They  fail 
b'cau.e  breaches  of  the  Seventh  (Jom- 
„  andment  are  not  interesting  m  them- 
setves-  but  many  of  their  readers  do 
not  know  this.  The  mere  expectation 
of  a  bre.ach  arouses  their  interest^ 
L'amour  ta  to  them  the  only  way  of 
^he  imasination  Into  poetry  and  they 
never  discover  that  immorality  can  be.  ! 
and  often  Is.  as  duU  as  inopportune 

""Thoif  Who.'  after  reading  French  ' 
novels  or  seeing  French  plays,  exclaim 
agamst  the  Immorality  of  3^«"<^h /o- 
cietv  must  do  so  because  they  wish  to 
.  believe  in  the  wickedness  of  foreigners. 
I  So  too.  some  stupid  Frenchmen  have 
lexclaTmld  against  the  brutailty  of  the 
E:iglish  after  reading  our  fiction. 

DEDUCT       FOR       THE  WEDDING 
PRESENT— A  SMALL  SUM-AND 
DUN  HIM   FOR  THE  REST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is  a  problem  In  etiquette  and 
economy.  A  friend  owes  me  money-  ^_ 
eood  sized  chunk  of  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  Invitation  to  his  weddii^g. 
Should  I  send  him  a  present  or  dun 


One  regrets  to  hear  that  the  Eskimos 
of  the  Arctic  circle  are  abandoning  their 
heroic  method  of  prying  out  an  aching 
tooth  with  a  spike  nail  or  with  the  point 
of  a  me  while  four  to  eight  svmpa- 
thizlng  friends  sit  on  the  Pat'e"t  «  "^Uli 
Dr.  Millar  of  Edmonton,  -^'berta,  car 
ried  to  the  Arctic  drills,  false  teeth  gold, 
platinum,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  den- 
tal forceps,  dressings,  etc.    "The  Eski 
mos  invested  eageriy  in  gold  fillings  and 
browns.  The  Indians  did  not  look  favor-  ! 
ab°y  on  "the  witch  doctor  with  the  whir- 
ring drill"  until  it  was  rumored  in  the 
camps    that    fire-water  used  to 

steady  the  nerves  of  the  patient. 

Prof.  Kari  Pear3on,"Tecturlng  in  Lon- 
don on  "The  Relation  of  Health  in 
ChUdren  to  Mental  and  Moral  Charac- 
ters "  gave  It  as  his  opinion  before  Coun- 
ty council  school  teachers  that  red-haired 
boys  and  giris  today  are  the  most  con- 
.scientious.  athletic  and  popular.  How  is 
it  in  our  own  schools? 


TRULY  MUSICAL 

(lx)ndon  Dally  Chronicle) 
Office    hours  were  supposed 


to  be 


over"  i^at  oni'  girrstill  sat  at  her  type- 

^^Hullo,"  said  her  friend,  "aren't  you 

=°.To"drrt'l  must  finish  these  letters 
before  I  go.  Malsie  has  asked  to  go 
eariv    She  wants  to  go  to  a  concert  at 

^^'f.^^r'^Haf  She  had   any  musical 

^""Rat^rrl"  If  you  tell  her  what's  on 
one  side  of  a  record  she  can  tell  you 
what's  on  the  other! 


Mm  for  what       owes  n^^^NXlOUa. 

HAiPPP  ROMEO 

OPERA  HOUSE— Walter  Hampden  in 
"Romeo  and  Jviliet."  Cast: 

v,r.:>^nB  Allen  Thomas 

 rharles  Brokaw 

Mon+i.<rii'e  '  Edw»n  Cusihman 

^'^r  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .C.   Norman  Hammond 

An    Old   Man...  Joseph  Latham 

4"  Walter  Hampden 

^T^uo:::::.  Ernest  Rowan 

Benvollo. . . .  •  •.•  •.•.•.-.•.•.'.•.•.iieVnolds-  ll^ans 

3?iar    Laurence  Wllllaih  Sai^ter 

Frill  J^n  Joseph  LatlT'am 

Sampson  Marcel  uin 

An  Apothecary. ,  '^^J'  opertl 

■  tA"  M,>riatio   Cedrlc  Weller 

The  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
of  Saturday  afternoon,  presented  a  sue-  ] 
cession  of  beauUful  pictures  in  settings 
imd  In  costumes  upon  which  was  shed, 
the  glamor  of  the  supreme  poetry  of 
^th  and  love.    Once  again  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's company  distinguish ^-d   itself  by 
an  aU-rbund  competency  which  raises 
■  tt  above  the  troupes  of  other  days  when 
•tars  of  pre-eminence  surrounded  them- 
selves with  small  twinkling  rushlights, 
perhaps  that  their  own  effulgence  should 
Bhine  out  the  more.    The  Mercutlo  oi 
Mr.    Row.an    and    the    Tybalt   of  Mr 
ivajis   were    admirable    portrayals  of 
toose    merry    swaggering  swordsmen. 
Th^  piled  their  blades  as  If  the  r  hearts 
were  in  the  work.    The  duel  of  Romeo 
Tnd  Tybalt  was  one  of  such  strenuous 
?rainy   that   it  brought   out   the  real 
ufgedy  of  the  forced  encounter.  Friar 
iSurence  was  one  of  many  worth-while 
iTctures  of  the  play.   Miss  Kearns  vvas 
perhaps  Inclined  to  press  too  hard  the 
cackling  -shrew  In  the  nurse,   and  at 
SSes  Mr.   Opertl  forced  the   farce  of 
v7ti.    though   doubtless  Shakespeare 
ilmself  pleased  the  f  oundlmgs_  of  the 
Globe  by  jest  such  clowning.    The  ad- 
mirable  spirit   of   the   company   as  a 
whole  was"^  nowhere  better  shown  than 
J.  ^e Assumption  of  the  very  minor 
i>art  of  Lady  Oapulet  by  Mls.s  Hare, 


fr,  ilost  heroines.  It  Is  such  lnyal  work 
cl  iiKllvWual  subordination  to  the  whole 
-that  makes  Mr.  Haiiipden's  company 
notable.  That  and  the  iiiemory  of  pic- 
tures oftpn  remlndinK  of  Titian  or  Paul 
Veroneao  llnper  In  -tho  mind.  The  use 
©f  portl-colored  curtains  and  one  Max- 
field  Parrlsh  blue  oyclorama  gave  as 
snuch  sppiMl  as  could  bo  oxpeoted  to  so 
episodical  a  play. 

Miss  Moore  s  Juliet  was  fair  to  look 
upon,  If  .«(>mew^at  wlalursque  and  de- 
Cjamatory  at  times,  lack  lug  In  affoctlon- 
«te,  warm  youthful  blood.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den on  the  other  hand  gave  the  Illusion 
of  youth  to  Romeo  In  looks  and  mien 
tvA  voice.  Hl8  Ronieo  does  not  rank 
In  distinction  wltli  his  Hamlet  or  his 
Bhylock,  l>ut  It  rtsos  far  above  the 
Averase,  and  he  as  director  Is  to  be 
thanked  for  the  adequacy  of  an  all- 
vound  performance  which  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see.  The  last  scone  In  the 
lomb  la  one  that  will  last  In  memory. 

The  management  of  the  Opera  House 
ghauld  take  counsel  on  the  heating  of 
the  theatre.  In  these  days  of  conser- 
vation, company  and  audience  should 
not  fee  forced  to  batUe  against  heat 
that  ia  truly  soporific.  W.  F.  H. 

y/ij^  /       /     2  S 

New  Tear's  Day  Is  to  us  the  ia.T  e(  i 

the  dead.  Our  hearts  are  ct>ld  and  call  I 
to  the  absent  ones. — The  Ds  Gonoourt 
Brothers. 


WBATHBR  LORB 

If  January  could,  he  would  he  a  mim- 
mer  month. — ^(Greek  Proverb). 

Thunder  In  January  signifies  the  same 
year  great  winds,  plentiful  of  corn  and 
cattle  —  peradventure. — (The  Book  of 
Knowledge.) 

A  cold  Januar>',  a  feverish  February, 
a  dusty  March,  a  weeping  April,  and  a 
windy  May  presage  a  good  year  and  gay. 
' — (French, ) 

In  .January  should  sun  appear 
March  and  April  pay  full  dear. 

The  first  three  days  of  January  rule 
the  coming  three  months. 

Fog  In  January  brings  a  wet  spring. 

When  oak  trees  bend  with  snow  In 
January,  good  crops  may  be  expected. 

January  warm,  the  Lord  have  mercyl 


EXIT  "CHESTNUTS!" 

(Prom  the  Passing  Show,  London) 
Several  of  our  barefaced  comedians 
have  been  puzzled  lately  by  being 
greeted  with  cries  of  "Beaver  I"  The 
epithet,  of  course  refers  to  the  jokes, 
most  of  which  have  whiskers  on  them.  . 


THE  CITY  OF  HERE 

Across  the  gray  hills  of  Tomorrow, 
And  over  the^vlde  plains  of  When; 
And  through  Uie  dark  forest  of  Some- 
.tlme. 

I'll  come  to  the  country  of  Then: 
I'll  come  to  the  country  of  Then — 

The  beautiful  country,  the  far-reach- 
ing country. 

The  long-sought-for  Country  of  Then. 

Beyond  the  bleak  desert  of  Nothing, 
And  over  Uie  mountains  of  Where; 
And  down  the  steep  slopes  of  Someplace, 
I'll  come  to  the  Valley  of  There: 
I'll  come  to  the  Valley  of  There— 

The  velvet-floored  valley,  the  star- 
silent  valley. 

The  long-wlshed-for  Valley  of  There. 

But  neither  the  Country  of  Then,  nor 
The  long-dreamt-of  Valley  of  There, 
1  Shall  ease  the  qtieer  hurt  that  my  heart 
has 

At  leaving  the  City  of  Here: 
At  leaving  the  City  of  Here — 
The  marvelous  city,  the  high-towered 
city, 

The  long-llved-ln  City  of  Here! 

BITTERROOT  BILU 


MEREDITH'S  ONION 

As  the  World  Wags; 

These  priceless  lines  of  George  Mere- 
dith's: 

"The  doubly-wedded  man  and  wife, 
Pledged  to  each  other  and  against  the 
world 

'with  neutral  onion."- 
occurred  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  "One  of 
'our  Conquerors."  MIRIAM  LOWELL. 
Winchester. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  received  a  circular  from  Paris 
stating  that  Dr.  Pierre  Vachet,  pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Psychology,  "will 
speak  on  "Suggestion  and  Autosugges- 
tion as  applied  in  Medicine,  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Coue  method.  Reserved 
seats  5  francs;  fauteuilsv  3  francs." 

In  the  United  States  we  have  Coue 
thrust  upon  us;  abroad  they  have  to 
[pay  for  the  formula.  H.  B.  L. 

Worcester. 


anoo'-win>pTTnie' United  States).  Tho 
lull.  In  the  previous  cla-sli  and  clatter 
of  conflicting  cogs,  was  suddenly  broken 
by  a  monkey's  squeal  In  a  remote  comer, 
where  the  ojierator  of  the  niaclilne  waa 
pu  n  to  fall,  and  kodii  his  successor  and 
aids  were  found  to  be  throwing 
wrenches  into  various  sections  of  the 
m.'^chlnery;  thereafter  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  became  .so  widespread  that 
recently  the  balance  wheel  and  comer 
("both  as  aforesaid")  have  been  con- 
nected by  a  thread,  small  but  stout  and 
continuous,  which  doubtless  will  grad-^ 
ually  be  strengthened  Into  a  power-rog^ 
later  to  become  changed  into  a  regula- 
tion traction  belt.  The  intervening 
events  might  be  readily  cast  Into  the 
form  of  a  cumulative  story  like  the  age- 
long House  that  Jack  Built.  In  less 
artificial  shape,  and  In  reverse  order,  the 
sequence  might  be  put  thus: 

To  protect  humanity  and  numerous 
(sentimental)  interests  near  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  has,  the  United 
State.-i  Is  taking  an  Increasing  part  in 
straightening  out  the  disorganization 
caused  by  the  Turk  who  unexpectedly 
emerged  from  his  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains.  This  he  could  do  because  the 
Greek  army  had  been  fatally  weakened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  King's 
best  troops,  In  carrying  out  a  "career 
of  glory,"  initiated  by  driving  the  Turks 
Into  the  moountains.  The  Greek  King 
embarked  upon  this  career  to  compen- 
sate his  people  for  abandonment  by  tlie 
allies;  this  last  was  because  the  Greeks, 
"instigated  by  the  devil"  (as  was  the 
wording  of  the  old  indictments)  had 
recalled  the  King  who  previously  did 
them  and  the  allies  so  many  bad  turns 
during  the  world  war.  The  opening  for 
this  recall  came  through  the  death  of 
the  young  King,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
allies  and  through  an  enlightened  min- 
istry, was  restoring  Greece  and  that 
part  of  the  world  to  tranquillity  and 
prosperity.  This  monarch,  of  so  much 
promise,  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  a 
bite  of  a  pet  monkey.  Who  knows 
whether  this  monkey  waa  the  devil  In- 
carnate (as  results  seemed  to  show) 
was  purposely  Inoculated  with  rabies  (as 
stated  at  the  time),  or  was  merely  a 
pampered  pet. 

"His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches 

were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tall 
came  through." 

CHARLES— EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston. 


AND  SHE  WAS  NOT  A  BRAZILIAN 

As  the  Worm  Wags: 

An  elderly  woman  is  waiting  with 
growing  impatience  in  the  confectionery 
department  of  a  large  store.  Trade  is 
brisk  and  slie  Is  receiving  no  attention. 
Her  silent  fuming  finally  overcomes  her 
attempt  at  patience  and  she  exclaims 
sharply,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  rap- 
ping silver  piece,  "Who  waits  on  the 
nuts?"  Sales  girls  and  customers  laugh; 
elderly  woman  departs  hurt  and  bewil- 
dered.   Pathetic  little  bit.  Isn't  it? 

BOLERO. 


ONLY  A  MONKEY 

the  World  Wags: 
I  A  while  ago  the  international  machin- 
ery was  recovering  from  havoc  superln- 
cl\iced  by  the  disconnection  of  its  bal- 


TO  JEAN 

(For  the  World  Wags.) 
Dear  love  If  you  should  come  to  me 
again. 

Again  that  free  and  frlendl:^  greeting 

give 

And  let  your  eyes  upon  my  eyes  remain 

With  those  sweet  messages  that  bid 
me  live; 

If  you  again  should  take  me  by  the  hand 
In  that  dear  comradeship  of  other  days 
When  hearts  each  thrill  unspoken  un- 
derstand 

And  feet  tread  joyously  each  other's 
ways, 

Yet  should  there  be  some  dimming  of 
the  glass, 

Or  check  to  that  free  spirit's  daunt- 
less flight, 

If  from  your  luster  ens  bright  ray  must 
pass, 

I  could  not  purchase  so  my  soul's 

delight, 

I  would  not  lose  you,  dearest,  as  you  are 
For  hopes  that  Boar  above  the  furthest 

, "  PADEREWSKI 1 

I  An  audience  that  filled  every  seat  In 
Symphony  Hall  and  every  inch  of 
standing  room  greeted  Mr.  Paderewski 
at  his  second  .recital,  ye.-sterday  after- 
noon. This  was  his  program:  CJiromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue,  Bach;  Sonata, 
op.'  Ill,  Beethoven;  Sonata,  op.  II, 
S<'humann;  Ballade,  P  major,  .  op.  3G, 
Chopin;  Nocturne,  B  major,  op.  62, 
Cliopin;.  Etudes,  Nor.  12.  7,  3,  op.  10, 
f'hopin;  Mazurka,  No.  3,  op.  59,  Chopin* 
^"alse,  op.  42,  Chopin:  Nocturne,  Pad- 
erewski; Hungarian  Rhapsody,  Liszt. 

Wlien  Marshal  Focli  visits  Boston',  or 
Clemenceau,  we  stand  on  tlie  curb, 
those  of  us  who  can  get  no  nearer,  to 
take  off  our  hats  as  they  pass  by.  So 
Is  it  meet  and  right  for  us  to  flock  to 
Symphony  Hall  to  do  honor  to  Pader- 
ewski, who,  in  the  war  for  decency, 
cave  his'  fortune   for  the   cause  and 


[worked  his  finr'  i  '"' 
as  well,  tlw  '  I  I   ,      ^1  In 

niatters  of  'ip  anew  his 

ratlv.:  I'oliiii  '  of  hla  rare 

quality  no  honor  ta,  loo  tn-at. 

In  paying  our  homtfgp,  Ihough,  to  the 
patriot  and  statesman.  1ft  uh  not  he. 
d-'celved  In  our  ;itlit,udc  towurd  tho 
riianist.  For  the  Paderewski  who  playi  ii 
yestrrday  ia  not  tlu;  fadercvvski  of  ::o 
year.s  ago.  that  player  who  possess,  d 
above  all  his  peers  the  (iiiallty  of  d.  - 
Ilghl  fulness  and  feeling  for  sheer 
be.aity.  How  should  he  lie?  Th?  sights 
ho  saw  in  Poland,  his  pioplo'S  plight, 
can  scarce  make  for  an  .-liisorblng  In- 
terest In  the  graceful  turning  of  a 
phi-ase.  In  a  pretty  play  of  tonal  color. 

For  beauty  yesterday,  for  grace  and 
charm.  Mr.  Paderewski  had  faint  re- 
sponse. One  long  hour  he  played  in 
the  heroic  vein,  with  rexarri,  apparently, 
for  only  what  was  big,  big  tone,  big 
•peed,  big  swelling  of  sound,  violent 
hurrying  and  rcJlaxing  of  time,  and  even 
a  big,  if  one  may  use  the  terra,  pianis- 
simo. To  such  of  the  audience  as  found 
this  bigness  great,  the  performance 
must  have  proved  emotionally  over- 
whelming. To  others  It  seemed  hysteri- 
cal, musically  lacking  in  design,  ex- 
travagant. It  is  all  a  matter  of  personal 
reaction. 

In   the  course  of  the  afternoon,  of 

course,  Mr.  Paderewski  did  some  play- 
ing exquisite  from  ever.v  point  of  view, 
notably  portions  of  the  fantasy,  tlie  first 
part  of  the  fugue  and  the  Schumann 
aria..  'I'he  major  Chopin  stiid.v  and 
the  one  preceding  it  he  played  with  the 
healthy  vigor  and  all  the  dazzling  bril- 
liancy of  Old.  Tlio  rou.sing  applause  tluse 
pieces  fetched,  as  well  as  the  ("hijijin 
,^'altz,  "suggests  that  beautiful  playSng, 
even  today,  makes  a  more  potent  appeal 
than  emotionalism  alone. 

WAGNER  PROGRaI 


The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
Emil  Moilenhauer  conductor,  gave  its 
10th  concert  of  the  season  in  the  St. 
James  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Tlie  assisting  artists  were  H.  Welling- 
ton Smith,  ibasso  contante;  Jliss  Doro- 
lV,y  Peterson,  soprano;  Miss  Mary  Dyer, 
mezzo  soprano,  and  Miss  Jean  Macdon- 
ald.  contralto. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  all 
Wagner  prpgram  as  follows:  Introduc- 
tion to  act  :!,  "Die  Meistersinger," 
Wotan's  Farewell  and  Firecharm  from 
"Die  Walkyries,"  Mr.  Smith;  Rhine- 
daughter's  song  from  "Die  Gotter- 
dammerung,"  Misses  Peterson,  Dyer 
and  Macdonald;  (a),  Vorspiel;  (b), 
I.iebestod  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"; 
"Ride  of  the  Walkyries." 

The  orchestra  is  now  well  Into  the 
swing  of  its  season's  work,  gathering 
flexiibility,  tone  and  assurance  with 
each  performances.  One  sees  the  same 
faces  at  every  concert,  with  a  healthy 
addition  of  new  attendants  from  time 
to  time. 

It  is  an  appreciated  audience,  ap- 
plauding generously  the  orchestra  and 
the  assisting  artists  as  well. 


tame  and  the  ttXStr'St  thn  t-—     '  "^'^7!*  ,     .   ,  . 
star,  Frank  Mayo.    I  have  i.  l  I'-en  tnisj  ^  / 
program  for  years  and  cannot  brl«  W|_  J_ 
mind  all  the  members  of  rhe  ca.aL 

Mr.  Gould  spoke  his  flrst  Una  o"^* 
stage  with  Frank  Mayo  In  T'avy  CSrocK- 
rtt"  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Latrt  sea- 
son he  took  the  part,  of  the  mayor  to 
"Welcome,  Stranger,"  at  the  Tremont 

CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  OF  A  CYNIC 

The  Waitress —  , 
Don't  beam  on  me  with  glanres  shifty. 

Like  you  expected  something  nlftyi 
Tr«)  oft  you've  brought  me  chlUy  choW^ 

You're  lucky  I  don't  kill  you  now. 

Conductor  of  a  Motor  Bus — 
Ah,  fathead,  you  will  get  no  gift 
From  me  however  you  are  miffed. 
You  rode  me  by  my  corner  twice; 
The  days  you  picked  were  bright  vrltH 

Were  I  as  rich  as  fabled  Croesus 
I  d  pass  you  up  for  hateful  nlecesl 

The  Traffic  Cop —  _ 
Oh.  tj-rant  Celt,  take  In -your  mtttr- 
r  would  not  grace  it  with  a  Jit. 
Your  eager  eye,  your  hollow  sntille 
Grate  on  my  soul  worse  than  a 
Remember  how  you'd  curse  and  bristle 
Last    summer   when   I    scorned  yom 
whistle? 

You'll  get  no  pfennig  from  me  now, 
I  do  not  like  you,  anyhow. 

The  Janitor—  . 
Hymn-singing  Swede,  phlegmatic  blot. 

A  gift  from  me?— well,  I  guess  not. 
When  I  was  begging  for  more  steam 
Your  answer  was  an  idle  dream; 
Come  up  the  stairs,  you  Nordic  down. 
And  I'll  be  pleased  to  kick  you  dctwnl 
—Gordon  Seagrove. 


Some  days  ago,  re-telling  &  stotr  about 
Louis  Aldrlch,  the  eminent  tragedian, 
told  by  the  la/te  Charles  Tliayer,  we 
spoke  of  Thayer's  resemblance  to  the 
pictures  of  "Mr.  Mioawber  and  of  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  In  that- chaxaxster. 
The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Howard  Gould  of 
Wlnthrop  that  should  Interest  the  older 
playgoers : 

•■I  think  It  one  of  the  most  curious 
cases  of  coincidence  I  ever  heard  of, 
that  this  morning  I  was  puttering  over 
my  old  programs  and  discarding  the  du- 
plicates, etc. ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
I  read  In' your  column  your' reference  to 
Charles  H.  Thayer  playing  Micawber. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  the 
enclosed  program  of  the  performance 
that  he  gave  of  that  part  in  Springfield 
In  1882  and  In  which  I  had  the  part  of 
Steerforth.  I  had  Just  begun  In  the 
profession,  having  been  call-'boy  at  the 
Boston  Museum  and  having  played  that 
fall  In  the  Boston  Theatre. 

"Mr.  Thayer  played  the  part  of  Mi- 
oawber many  times  and  this  wis  a  case 
of  'Turkey  acting,'  1.  e.,  a  company  was 
got  togeithel-'  and  it  played  in  some  near- 
by town  for  the  day  only ;  matinee  and 
night.  'When  you  read  of  the  big  sala- 
ries that  actors  get  nowadays,  think 
of  my  studying  that  part,  rehearsing  for 
a  week  and  playing  twice  for  tho  large 
salarj'  of  $5  and  cakes. 

"I  remember  Mr.  Thayer  aa  giving 
a  remarkably  good  performance  of  the 
part.  As  you  say,  'he  might  have  sat  for 
the  part.' 

"In  the  oast  was  Frank  Carlos  ((5rlf- 
fiths)  many  years  the  manager  of  Mrs. 
Flske;  Susie  Cluer,  the  original  Rosa 
Dartle;  John  H.  Heard,  for  many  years 
associated  with  Mr.  Thayer  at  the  PSrr 
ker  House  news-stand  and  for  years 
proprietor  of  the  one  at  the  Touratne. 

cm  wondering  If  the  Edwin  Mayo  was 
^  son  of  Frank  Mayo  of  Davy  Crockett 


HAS   SHE   READ  TOSTI'S  "RESUR- 
RECTION"Z 
(From  tha  tondon  Dally  Otronlcle.)  • 
She  was  not  very  old,  but  had  al- 
ready contracted  the  habit  of  pshlne 
over  quite  ordinary  things     This  often 
led  her   into   strange  Pa-ths..  >>^, 
,  I  occasion  she  was  Introduced  to  a  young 
]  :  man  who  had  Just  returned  from  RM- 

"Russlal"  she  exclaimed,  ,  '"how  per- 
fectly ripping.  I  adore  Russian  things. 
I  think  Russian  dances  terrific,  and  as 
for,  Russian  novels,  I  love  them!" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  young  traveler, 
"and  what  Russian  novels  have  you 
read?" 

"Oh,  all  of  them;  they're  beautiful, 
but  I  think  Tolstoy's  'Good-by'  U  my 
favorite  1"  .  i 

-  .  .FAVORITE  LINES 

An  Englishman.  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler, 
having  said  that  his  favorite  line  In 
poetry,  tho  Une  ho  would  award  tho 
prize.  Is 

O,  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now  that,  frighted,  thou 

let' St  fall 
From  Dls's  wagon. 

But  this  Is  not  a  line.  A.  N.  M.  In 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  thinks  better 
of  "Bare,  ruined  choirs  wh6>e  late  the 
sweet  birds  sang." 

A.  N.  M.  would  nail  his  colors  to 
•In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
time,"  though  he  derives  "a'rriore  prl- 
i  vate  and  particular  satisfaction"  from' 
"Bulls  that  walk  the  pastures  with  klng- 
ly-fiashing  coats."  , 
Was  It  Swinburne  who  was  enchanted 
by 

"The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  In  his 
pride"? 

Do  Quincey's  favorite  line  was 
"Lady  of  the  lake 
SoIe-Blttlng  by  the  shores  of  Old  ro- 
mance.'* 

It's  a  harmless  game,  as  harmless  a* 
pachest.  Walt  Whitman  haj  many  mag- 
nificent single  lines.  ~  _ 
"Splendor  of  ended  day,  floating  and 

filling  me." 
"Old  age  superbly  rising!  O,  welcome. 

Ineffable  grace  of  dying  days!" 
"Night  of  south  winds!  Night  of^  the 

large  few  stars!" 
If  he   had   w,ritten    "the  few  large 
stars"  the  line  Would  have  been  com- 
monplace. 

IMMORTALITY 

Is  It  possible  that  Hugo  Stinnes  will 
be  remembered  not  as  the  rich  captain 
of  Industry  masquerading  as  a  states- 
man, but  by  the  "Stinnes  cocktail" 
served  In  Berlin  bar-rooms?  It  Is  a  com- 
bination of  beer,  champa.gne  and  a  dash 
of  something  else.,  O  valiant  flg'hter  of 
the  Demon  Rum,  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Stinness  is  a  malt-worm,  a  toss-pot,  a 
two-handed  drinker.  His  only  beverage 
Is  mineral  water.  Champagne  and  beer  ! 
Bismarck  drank  huge  quantities  of 
champagne  and  porter,  and  at  a  ba,r  in 
Halifax.  N.  S.,  we  saw  brave  and  haidy 
men  pouring'do^vn  draughts  of  gin  and 
port. 

UNFORGETTABLE  LINES 

(Mtna   Lo/  la   Ttie    Dial    on  BraMusl'i 
Golden  Bird.) 
This  gong 

of  polished  h3T>6raeth68la 
shrUls  with  brass 
as  the  aggressive  light 
strikes 

!rs  sign!fiCH.n''e- 


immaouiato 
conception 

of  the  Inaudible  bird 
occurs 

In  gorreouB  reticence. 


PENNY  WISE7 

"James  Cash  Penny  has  taken  Insur- 
ance policies  amounting  In  all  to  ?3.000,- 
000."   His  middle  name  Is  ausplcloua 

AT  TABLE 

Emily  Post,  author  of  "Etiquette,"  haa 
sound  views.  "Grape  seeds  or  cherry 
pits  can  be  dropped  from  the  Hps  Into 
the  cupped  hand."  Our  "best  people" 
no  longer  throw  them  on  the  floor  or 
spit  them  out  on  the  plate.  Be  sure 
your  hand  Is  "cupped."  Otherwise  the 
•eeds  may  bounce  o£C 


I  ously,  nS^v  unconsciously;  wishing  eaclt 
liusband  well — after  she  has  rid  herself 
of  each  one.  But  one  returns  to  one's 
first  love. 

The  supporting  company  Is  a  good 
one;  the  various  types  are  well  pre- 
sented. The  stage  settings  follow  ap- 
propriately the  rise  of  Jenny. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE— Walter 

Hampden   in  repertoire. 
COLONIAL — "Good  Morning  Dearie." 

Musical  Comedy.    Second  week, 
SELWYN — "The   Rear  Car."  Melo, 

drama.    Second  week. 
SHUBERT  "In      Springtime  of 

Youth."    MuslcaP  comedy.  Second 

week. 

TREMONT  —  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
with  Frank  McGlynn.    Second  and 
last  week.    The  play  will  then  be 
withdrawn  for  a  time. 
WILBUR— "The  Bat."  Mystery  play.  1 
Eighteenth  week.  I 


At  the  Copley  Theatre  this  week,  the 
Jewett.  players  offer  "The  Rivals,"  by 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with  old  and 
new  faces  In  the  well-remembered  parts. 
The  cast 


Fag   Clifford  Turner 

Thomas   Warwick  Buckland 

Lydia  Lang-ulsh  Katherine  Standing 

Lucy   May  Ediss 

Julia   Jessamine  Nawcombe 

Jlrs.  Malaprop  Catherine  Willard 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute. .  .Walter  Klngsford 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  E.  E.  Clive 

Captain  Jack  Absolute.  .Charles  Warburton 

Faulkland   Gerald  Rogers 

Bob  Acres  H.  Conway  Wlngrteld 

David  W.   E.  Watts 

A  large  holiday  audience  was  on  hand 
last  evening  to  do  honor  to  this  old-time 
favorite.  Never,  in  their  many  annual 
revivals  of  this  famous  old  farce,  has 
the  company  played  with  greater  gusto; 
and  seldom  has  the  piece  been  better 
received.  Everyone  likes  an  amusing 
plot  and  Sheridan  spares  no  pains  to 
furnish  one.  Imagine  a  man  who  poses, 
under  an  assumed  name,  as  his  own 
rival  in  love,  and  you  have  a  situation 
which  would  do  credit  to  Avery  Hop- 
wood  (some  might  even  be  tempted  to 
I  add  a  good  deal  of  credit),  though  there 
lis  not  a  bedroom  in  il.    Add  to  this  a 


THE  GOLDFISH 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLTISIOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Goldfish." 
a  comedy  In  three  acts,  based  by  Gladys 
Unger  on  a  French  play  by  Armont  and 
Gerbidon. 

Magnolia   Gertrude  Clemens 

Amelia  Pugsley  Jean  Wardley 

Jenny   Marjorie  Ranibeau 

Jim  Wetherby  Wilfred  Lytell 

Count  Stanislaus  Nevski.  .Charles  Hampden 

Herman  Krauss.'.  Geo.  Barbler 

Ellen   Gladys  Earlcott 

Hamilton  J.  Power  Thurlow  Bergen 

Wnton   Earl  Redding 

The  Duke  of  Middlesex  Dennis  Cleugh 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman, 
who.  married  to  a  song  writer  and  living 
In  West  Twenty-fourth  street.  New  York, 
is  urged  by  Count  Nevski,  a  professor  of 
deportment,  to  avail  Iherself  of  her 
beauty  and  rise  to  higher  things.  Lis- 
tening to  his  views  of  life  and  his 
diagnosis  of  her  character,  vexed  at 
her  husband  who  is  jealous  and  hot- 
tempered,  she  leaves  him  when  a  mid- 
dle-aged business  man  tempts  her  with 
an  apartment  on  Riverside  drive  and 
asks  her  to  be  his  wife. 

But  what  is  Riverside  drive  to  Park 
avenue?  So  she  leaves  Krauss  for  Mr. 
Power.    The  Matter  dies.    She  is  again 

free.     The   Duke   of   Middlesex  would   ,  .„  „   

win  her,  even  though  she  Insists  on,  (father  who  forces  a  man  to  marry  the 
steam  heat  in  the  hereditary  castle.  But!  \  girl  with  whom  he  is  secretly  in  love— 
there's    her   first  ■  husband,    Jim,    now     the  latter  (sly  dog!)  i^  of  course  pull- 

  ...J   »i-!„i.-;.,™         morrvingr    jng  the  old  man's  leg  to  the  huge  delight 

of  the  audience — and  a  gallant  who  cor- 
responds with  the  aunt  thinking  it  is — 
oh,  well,  everybody  knows  the  story— 
and  you  have  a  tale  whose  humors  will 
never  grow  old,  and  which,  after  these 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  still  delights 
despite  the  forms  and  trappings  of  an- 
other day. 

"Hie  Rivals"  has  been  played  for  so 
long  that  there  has  grown  up  a  sort  of 
tradition  as  to  how  it  should  be  played 
— a  tradition  of  buoyant,  boisterous  fun. 
In  their  present  production  the  Jewett 
Players  have  struck  very  close  to  the 
old  methods  and,  on  the  whole,  the  re- 
sult justifies  the  means.  Jf  one  can- 
I  not  have  It  played  very  quietly,  with 
I  delicate  pointing  of  the  line.s,  after  the 
'  modern  style  of  farce,  and  that  would 
be  difficult  (imagine  Bob  Acres  asked 
to  deliver  "  'ods  swords  and  pistols"  as 
though  it, were  a  request  for  a  second 
cup  of  tea)  certainly  the  broad,  almost 
burlesquing  treatment,  with  plenty  of 
physical  action,  much  strutting  about 
and  cracking  of  whips,  sets  a  better 
tone  for  the  piece  tlian  the  "half-and- 
half"  hiethods  which  have  occasionally 
been  employed  in  the  .past.  The  Copley 
people  have  also  seen  when  not  to 
strut  and  in  consequence  we  have  two 
delightful  "quiet"  scenes,  one  in  Acre's 
lodgings  and  the  other  at  King's  Mead 
Fields  where  the  play  is  brought  to  an 
amusing  and  satisfactory  close. 

Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Klngsford,  MIs.s 
Standing  and  Mr,  Wingfield  took  their 
old  parts  well  (though  we  wonder  if 
their  voices  will  stand  a  week  of  such 
vocal  exertions  as  they  went  through 
last  evening)  and  Mr.  Clive  and  Miss 
Ediss  theirs  with  perhaps  more  than 
usual  skill.  Miss  Willard,  likewise, 
played  her  new  part  (Mrs.  Maloprop) 
becomingly  and  with  good  effect.  Sure- 
ly those  who  are  always  looking  for 
"someUiing  a  little  bit  different"  could 
not  do  better  than  to  go  to  some  of 
these  old.  ever  young  plays.  For  the 
hardened  theatre-goer,  as  for  ttie 
vounger  and  less  experienced,  they  will 
I  offer  a  very  satisfactory  "change. 


the  day  bei'ora  his  wed JIng"^ecause  ot 
memories  of  a  previously  wayward  wife 
that  ho  cannot  forget  In  spite  of  Iter  dye- 
ing her  hair  red  and  divorcing  him.  There 
was  the  romantic  little  bride-to-be  with 
a  frightful  temper  which  the  groom  wa.s 
forever   ruffling — and   her   poet  friend 
who  was  breaking  his  heart  over  her  In  | 
declamatory  anguish.     There  was  the  | 
long-faced   butler   of  the   groom,   who  , 
"gives  notice"  since  there  is  to  be  a  j 
1  wife — and  thus  a  lady's  maid.    He  Is 
I  susceptible  wliere  lady's  mai<3s  are  con-  I 
cerned— being  already  married  to  three  ' 
—but  partial  bo  one.    He  doesn't  dai>j 
!  trust  himself  around  another. 

Of  course  the  wayward  ex-wife — 
whose  hair  is  now  brown— appears  at  the 
crucial  time  with  her  lady's  maid— the 
one— and  quite  changes  the  color  of  the 
following  situations.  The  "happy  end- 
ing" Is  at  once  sensed,  and  a  general 
straightening  out  predicted. 

For  the  most  part  the  acting  was  bet- 
ter tlian  the  play.  The  pace  was  quick- 
ened and  consistently  held  through  the 
second  and  tbird  acts.  Walter  Gilbert, 
was  an  amusing  groom  and  Edward 
Darney  a  capital  be.st  man.  His  Eng- 
lish accent  was  not  altogether  con- 
vincing. But  he  was  such  a  thoroughly 
gdod  fellow  that  one  didn't  mind.  The 
butler  did  an  extremely  good  piece  of 
acting  One  was  on  the  stage  with  him 
all  the  time.  Viola  Roach  was  fine  and 
of  course  her  dialect  perfect.  Rosalie 
was  well  played  by  Miss  Bushnell.  But 
the  acting  couldn't  make  the  play.  It 
didn't  quite  measure  to  standard. 


prosperous  and  tliinking  of  marryin 
an  heiress.  i 
The  French  play  on  which  this  com- 
edy is  based  is  entitled,  "The  School 
for  Cocottes."  In  this  play  there  is  no 
marrying  or  giving  In  marriage.  To 
suit  American  taste  or  prudery,  the 
lovers  in  the  adaptation  are  highly  hon- 
orable men;  they  all  wish  to  make  poor 
Jenny  h^ppy-  In  the  French  play  there 
13  the  rise  ot  a  cocotte,  as  Abel  Her- 
!  mant  has  described  it  in  two  or  three 
ironical  novels.  In  the  American  play 
the  comedy  at  times  turns  to  farce 
with  a  sentimental  ending  not  without 
sobs  at  the  thought  of  "those  happy 
days"  in  24th  street,  when  Jimmy  and 
Jenny  found  a  trip  to  Coney  Inland  ^ 
costly  amusement.  Even  Mr.  Kiauss 
at  the  end  moralises  about  happiness 
in   the  good    old-fashioned  copybook 

'"a  "tWn  story,  a  thin  play  stretched 
to  an   unreasonable  length,  especially 
In  the  third  act.  with  more    or  less 
repetition,  but  amusing  and  wortli  see- 
ing if  it  were  only  for  the  portrayal 
of  Jenny  by  Miss  Rambeau. 
This  portrayal  ranges  from  farce  to 
olito  comedy.    (The  ^^ishy-washy  sen- 
mental  passages  at  the  end  could  not 
inspire  any  actress,  either  of  high  or 
;f''low  degree.)     Jenny,   th«  re^W^^ 
elrl  with  her  slang-some  ot  her  lines 
the  first  act  were  not  audible  or  in- 
Mllgible-her  Irresponsibility,  her  mad- 
.ap  humors,  her  gift   for  quarrelling, 
her  craving  for  luxury,  her  sense  of  hu- 
mor-she could  not  take  even  the  fool- 
ish mlddie-aged   suitor  seriously  until 
he  dangled  an  apartment  on  Riy^i-^He 
Drive  before  her— this  Jenny,  under  the 
guidance  of  Nevski,  becomes  a  half- 
baked  society  woman,  not  always  sure 
of  herself.  £11U  unable  to  refrain  from 

The  transition  Is  deftly  shown.  The 
scenes  with  the  professor  In  the  sec- 
ond act  are  especially  good  in  a  farcical 
or   burlesque    manner.  hen  Jenny 

meets  Hamilton  J.  Power  of  Park  av- 
enue her  turning  of  his  head  by  flat- 
terv,  by  Scotch  whiskey,  and  by  her 
-.n^asklng  the  whole  battery  of  face, 
figure,  movements,  and  cajoling  speech, 
is"  admirable  comedy.  J 

And  at  last,  even  when  she  Is  to  th^ 
professor's  view  a  "lady"  fit  to  wed  a 
duke— after  him,  who  knows?  a  kln^ 
if  there  are  any  left— the  Jenny  of 
Twenty-fourth  street  is  seen  and  hear 


BT  JAMES  THEATRE — "Wedding 
Bells',"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Sall.-?- 
bury  Field. 

,  , .  JRnfh  M.  Reroley 

'Ao',;'.;.' "*  ■'    . .  .mit»r  Gilbert , 

Reginald  Cartcff. .,   ^^^^  j.^^.^  | 

Jackson   •p^^r.^fi  rt,irncv  I 


'wenty-fourth  street  is  seen  and  heard  Jackson......  '.■  V... Edward  Darney 

t  times.  They  say  it  is  hard  to  ^l'^^'^^,  Kl/^  OHway^^^^^^^^^  •  •  .Honswn  m 
off  the  old  Adam.    It  Is  hard  for  thel  ^j^^^,^  punier  ^^^^ 


Eve'''of  Park*  avenue  to  .shake  off  the  Hmvter  AdeIyn°Bulhn?U 

Eve  of  the   song-writer's  flat.  itosaUe   vioin  Roach 

A  skilful,  an  admirable  portrayal  of  Hooper 
a  not  impossible  character.    Miss  Ram-' 
beau  is  charged  in  this  play  with  true 


romtc  spirit.  She  ts  roguish,  petulant, 
humorous,  a  .spit-fire:  tempting  without 
amorous  impulse;  alluring,  now  consol- 


Vlola  Roach 

T^'very" light  comedy  of  entangle- 
ments and  misunderstandings-leading 
to  strained  situations-all  foreseen, 
nevertheless  amuslng-though  the  sus- 
pense was  greatly  '^^sened  by  th«  evl 
dent  'lilnts"  of  the  playwright. 

'?here  lv.'as  the  groom,  none  too  happy 


HITCHCOCK  HEADS 
BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

I  The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  'rneatre 
1  Is  a  rattling  good  entertainment.  Be- 
sides interest  in  the  vaudeville  appear- 
ance of  Kaymond  Hitchcock,  there  was 
the  first  Boston  appearance  of  Gus 
Fowler,  "the  Watoh  King,"  and  George 
Moore  appeared  with  new  associates  In 
a  new  sketch. 

The  aerial  act  of  Harry  La  Vail  and 
Sister,  sets  a  smart  pace.  Van  and 
Tyson  followed  In  a  dancing  act  that 
pleased.  William  Newell  and  Elsa  Most 
piade  a  good  Impression  In  a  mixture  of 
mstrumentallsm  and  song. 
t  One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  George  Moore,  assisted  by 
Margaret  Quinby  and  Marion  Gould, 
In  "A  Little  of  This  and  a  Little  of 
That."  Lynn  and  Howland  offered  one 
of  the  laughing  hits  of  the  bill. 

Gus  Fowler,  manipulator  of  watches, 
offers  a  novel  act,  to  describe  which 
would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  future  audi- 
ences. Ruby  Norton  scored  by  her 
types,  her  ■  singing  and  her  art  as  a 
comedienne. 

All  eyes  were  on  the  vaudeville  debut 
of  Raymond  Hitchcock.  He  surprised 
all  with  his  simulated  spontaniety,  and 
wit,  in  a  monologue  brimful  of  per- 
tinent comedy.  The  Four  Phillips,  In 
an  athletic  act.   closed  the  bill. 

AT  THE  MAJESTIC! 

The  Majestic  opened  the  new  year 
with  an  excellent  bill  of  Shubert 
vaudeville,  embracing  a  Carnival-  of  Fun 
In  half  a  dozen  scenes.  There  Is  plenty 
of  color  in  the  various  acts,  pleasing 
dances,  plenty  of  music  and  a  constant 
change  of  specialties. 

Georgia  Price  came  in  for  his  usual 
ovation  and  his  several  comedy  numbers 
were  well  received.  He  took  the  audi- 
ence along  with  him  in  a  new  whistling 
number  and  his  mimicry  of  well-known 
singing  comedians  made  a  big  hit.  i 
The  DeWoIf  girls  shone  in  pleasing- 
numbers,  and  their  supporting  chorus 
was  tuneful  and  sprightly. 

One  of  the  big  hits  of  the  show  was 
Elsie  Vokes  and  her  pup,  the  anima 
impersonation  which  has  won  Alfred 
Latell-  a  country-wide  reputation. 

In  the  fun-making  line  were  John 
Reid  and  his  Information  booth;  Roland 
Picaro.  Paul  Royal,  William  Beattie 
and  George  Wong.  Betty  Weber  and 
her  girls  had  a  popular  slumberland 
song  and  Burton  Carr,  tenor,  appeared 
to  advantage. 

Eddie  Clark  and  Tony  Boots,  In  Ital- 
ian dialect  comedy,  and  Billy  Cumby  in 
blackface  went  well.  Two  of  the  bigger 
acts  were  Clemens  Bellings  and  his- 
two  and  four-legged  pals  in  interesting 
animal  stunts  and  the  Six  Romas  in  ac- 
robatics and  contortions. 


IS  It  true,  as  some  assert,  that  Amen- 
can  sticklers  for  etlquetU  demand  that^ 
Mrs.  smith  should  Introduce  her  hus- 

eerved  today  J^efantlarium.  the. 

Perhaps  the  a'^''J^*rr,'^^T„ny  In  "The 
professor  who  J^rJ"-'' 


question. 

In  our  youth,  spent  more  or  less  hap- 
pily In  weatem  Mas8achu»ettB  and  Ver- 
mont, many  wives  addressed  their  hus- 
bands aa   "Mr.   Smith,"   "Mr.  Brown, 
and  so  on  even  when  there  were  no  . 
■frangers  in  the  room.    The  hustaanda 
were  not  always  bo  formal— should  one 
say  respectful?      Sons  In  the  thirties 
and  forties   of  the  last  oentuiy  were 
I  often   expected   to   address  fathers  in 
correspondence  as  "Respected  Sir.  1 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Robin-  | 
son,"    says   Robinson.      The  Inference^ 
Is  that  Mrs.  Robinson  Is  Robinson  a  wife  , 
—or  mother  according  to  her  age  ;  but  , 
why  Is  Robinson  not  more  definite?    xet , 
we    prefer   this    Indeflnlteness    to    the  i 
terms  "Mother"  or  "Dearie,"  by  which 
some  designate  their  spouse  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  indifferent.  | 

COPLEY  SQUARE  \ 
(For  Ae  tb»  World  Wag»i 
Oh,  the  horns  blare  out  and  the  wine 
corks  pop. 

And  the  jazz  bands  play  tlU  the  dancers 
drop, 

The  rioters  hoot  and  the  pistols  bang. 
And  a  drunk  girl  offers  to  kl^s  the  gang. 
Happy  New  Year,  Happy  New  Year, 
Next  year  we'll  have  light  wine  and 
beer. 

Oh.  the  chimes  ring  out  and  the  organ 

The  whfte-robed  priest  at  the  chancel 

kneels; 

A  year' is  dying,  a  year  Is  born, 
The  faithful  pray  for  a  hope  forlorn. 
Happy  New  Year,  Happy  New  Year, 
Bring  back  the  standards  we  revere. 

Who  is  right  and  who  Is  -^""S? 
i  To  which  of  the  groups  does  the  earth 
belong?  .  ^.  ty.^„ 

The  meek  shall  Inherit  the  earth,  they 

Shall  wl"  live  for  tomorrow  or  live  for 

Happy  New  Year,  Happy  New  Year, 
Which  will  you  ask  of  It,  heaven  or 
beer?*  •'•  ^-  ^• 

Cambfldge. 


♦For  heaven  an^d  beer  are  "O^  sy- 
nonymous   terms,    thou^   some  think 

they  are.   

ALDOUS  HUXLEY  IN  "LIMBO" 

"I  can  sympathize  with  P«°Pl?;«  P^f  u 
but  not  with  their  pleasures  There  Is 
something  curiously  boi\ng  about  some- 
body  else's  happiness." 

We  have  commented  on  M.  Clemen- 
ceru's  delight  m  alr-baths  There  was 
a  craze  for  this  bathing  In  the  ^"'y 
tmrt  of  the  19th  century  In  England^ 
rrelav^ey:  the  friend  of  Shelley  and 
By^ora  man  of  the  Viking  type,  prac^ 
t.sed  It  enthuBlastlcally.  The  word 
"nakedlslng"  went  into  the  dictionary 
as  a  result  of  Uilsjiardy  practice. 

WE  HAVE  NOT  HEARD  HER 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  In  the  program  of  mUslc 
for  Christmas  Sunday,  as  publ  shed  by 
Dna  of  your  contemporaries,  that  the 
'h^r  of  one  church  would  be  assisted 
iy  -Pa"!  Shirley  and  Viola  D'Amore/ 
Now  Mr.  Shirley  is  highly  honored  here 
asT  skilled  performer  on  compara  Ively 
little  known  Instruments,  but  who  is  his 
co-artlst?  Does  she  hall  from  Keokuk. 
?a  and  Is  that  her  real  or  stage  name 
If"  the  latter  she  has  chosen  wel^ 
Whether  she  be  .-ooallst  or  player  on 
stringed  instruments,  or  perchance  the 
au^e  the  mere  mention  of  that  name 
wm  arous^  pleasant  anticipations  In 
Z  breast  of  the  listener.  Can  yon  en- 
lighten us  as  to  this  new  «ta^  on  ^the 
horizon? 

REVENGE   IS  SWEET 
(From  the  Clinton,  111.,  Herald) 
Born  Sunday.  Dec.  17,  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pUal.  a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Stork,  route  4.  

"WROTE  SARKASTICUL"t 

A.-?  the  World  Wags'. 

The   course   of   your  correspondent 
Mr  Abel  Adams,  In  slyly  poking  fun  at  , 
prohibit  lon-the     grandest     movement  , 
that  ever  marked  this  world's  Pfosress- 

e  such  as  to  cause  s^'-P/'-^  ^"f.^  I  e 
all  lovers  of  truth  and  morality.  He 
belongs  to  the  oldest  and  most  respectea 
tamUy  in  the  world;  It  even  antedates 
^^^e    one  would  naturally  expect  bet- 

'^^Of'a"very'd^n?-Tit  type  is  that  para-' 
erapher  and  refoi-mer,  Don  Marquis  on 
Se  staff  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  In  a 
recent  issue  he  gave  expression  to  the 
following  sentiment,  which  will  be  r^- 
dors^d  by  every  true  friend  of  prohl- 

"'"We  look  forward  to  the  glorious  day 
when  even  the  drinking  Of  water  will 
be  prohibited.  For.  If  It  goes  on  un- 
cwk^d  It  win  keep  m  the  minds  of 
^rpeople  that  It  Is  possible  to  dnnk 
«^ne  and  beer  as  well.  But  If  they  are 
not  Xwed  to  drink  water,  they  w  M 
gradually  forget  that  ^^.J>'!1^^\\^, 
drink  at  all.    Then,  and  only  then,  win 

^^irMrihoVhf  ih.s.  aptly  expressed 
and  neatly  turned.  But  the  human  bod. 


TFio  supi-r- 
•  pcr.si)]i  may  woiicJei'  iinvv 
iippUfd.    Kii-at,  by  eating 
and  li  .'  cream  In  Buiti- 
by  tnluU.iilon:  the  l>a- 
,:.    V.  as  ttie  case  may  he, 

\a  a  Humber  of   hours  each  day 
room   Buper-<'hnr.;  I   with  water 
ir.    Lastly,  by  n  m,;vi  pciiin,  through 
Itho  pores  of  the  skin  as  a  reault  of  oft- 
l,)repi-atea     n  ths.      How     wonderfnl  Is 
fipiic^  when  pno  digs  docp  enough, 

.,  >>r  merely  tickling  the  surface! 
I  am  Cor  pvohibitioii.   Mrst.  last  and 
in  the  time,  no  mailer  what  It  Is  lliaL  Is  | 

I  prohibited.  For  It  Is  on  the  dlr©ot  path 
to  self-denlal,  which  Is  alwaya  good, 
no  matter  what  wo  may  deny  ourselves. 
lAR-fflTHUSA  ARABELLA  JAPHETSON. 
Cambridge,  N.  B. 


^  .  At  ae  that  wily  devil  who  knev/  i  J 
the,  subtletlos  of  hell  than  was  Mr. 
Sauter.  Or  was  It,  perhaps,  a  super- 
subtlety  of  stagecraft  to  contrast  with 
Mr.  Hampden's  Moor  an  Tago  who  posed 
as  a  plain  blunt  tnan  whom  his  words 
belled?  But  It's  Impossible — as  lago 
said,  "There's  no  such  man"  as  Is  Im- 
plied by  the  words  that  the  stolid  and 
placid  Mr.  Bauter  uttered. 

The  company  In  general  did  not  dls- 
plny  Its  usual  competency.  Brabantio 
was  a  poor  senile  fellow;  Casaio  was  a 
clumsy  drunkard,  and  tho  docile  IH'sde- 
mona  was  too  tame.  But  over  against 
them  nil  stood  out  an  Othello  that  was 
memorable,  especially  In  the  last  two 
sets  of  beautiful  slmplclty.  He  even  held 
a  Boston  audience  of  mld-wlnter  days 
from  Its  bronchltic  chorus.  There  was 
a  silence  during  the  greater  scenes  that 
was  In  itself  a  profound  tribute  to  an 
actor's  art.  That  stride,  that  voice,  that 
face  were  all  something  greater  than 


wh;ii>  M.  »i«iv.M.  ...  ,  j-u,a  11  I.' 
to  leave  his  'logo'  aiul  make  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  platform." 

Perhaps  M.  Roussel's  trousers  bagged 
at  the  kn«e;  perhaps,  like  Brahms's 
and  Cesar  Franck's,  they  were  at  halt- 
mast.  In  this  ease,  M.  RoubbsI  showed 
the  discretion  of  the  true  artist. 


RINQ   THOSE    CHARMING  BELLS' 

As  the  World  W,igs: 

Vou  spoke  recently  of  Swiss  Bell  Ring-!,  anything  Mr.  Hampden  has  before  shown 


ers,    Fanny  Peak  Delano,  the  prlma- 


In  Boston,  making  his  Othello  as  a  tiling 


ROSING 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Vladimir  Rosing,  tenor,  gave  a  recital 


apart  Those  who  have  not  seen  the 
donna  of  the  Peak  family  of  bellrlngers,  j  impersonation  should  repair  the  loss  If 
harpists  and  singers,   married  a  mam  j  they  take  Joy  In  a  great  performance 

named  Fltz  in  New  Orleans.    Mra  Fltz  |      »  great  part.  F.  H. 

was  one  of  the  Peak  girls.  She  told  us 
of  Sol  Smith  Russell  being  their  mono- 
logue man  and  comlo  singer.  He  in- 
vested money  in  a  wholesale  hardware 
business  In  Minneapolis,  but  didn't  stick 
to  It.  ^1  had  a  winning  way  of  saying 
to  the  office  force:  "Well,  I  guess  I'll 
rim  around  and  collect  some  bills,"  and 

he'd  actually  make  a  try  at  that,  though  ,  _^  .    _    .      _„  'arh^t 

falling  to  make  the  hard-boiled  debtors  ^  "^"^ 

pay  up,  for  they  could  stall  him  off  tomare  the  planljW;.  Mr.  Rosing  did 
with  any  hard-luck  story.  not  (*>lk)W  closely  the  announced  pro- 

Mrs.  Fltz's  son,  Albert,  worked  for  gram.  As  changed.  It  Included  Cut's 
Sol  In  Minneapolis,  and  then  became  a  Rxjmanoa,  Moussorgsky's  Savlohna  and 
roller-skaUng  "professor,"  finally  a  song  Death's  Lmllaby,  BJmsky-Korsakov-B 
writer  and  occasional  actor.  He  died  In  Serenade  of  Levko,  an  Etude  of  Chopin 
Los  Ajigeles  last  year.  Fan  El  Flta,  Al-  turned  Into  a  song,  Grieg's  A  Dream, 
bert's  sister,  was  a  professional  roller-  Bohutnann's  'Ich  Grolle  Nlcht,  '  Boro- 
skater.  She  went  to  the  Klondike  In  the  Sea  and  Prince  Vladimir's  cava- 

gold  rush,  edited  a  newspaper  and  was  tlna  from  "Prince  Igor,'  a  sons  ^T,  JIa 
Justice  of  the  peace.  Returning,  she  Scott,  the  folksongs  L<)rd  Kfn°^'  f;"° 
married  Dr.  John  S.  Sanger  of  Maiden,  My  Father  Has  Some  VeiT  Fine  f^^^P- 
a  brother  of  Prank  Sanger  of  "Under  and  other  songs:  substituted,  or  in  an- 
the  I^&sh"  fame,  and  the  couple  now  '  ewer  to  the  applause  of  a  small  t)Ui  mosi 
own  a  health  resort  In  Morrlstown,  Arl.    friendly  audience.  „^„*„rt  nro- 

Was  the  Peak  troupe  the  pioneer  bell-      The  last  song  on  the  P"niea  p 
ringing  company?  L.  R.  R.      E™m  was  Rachmanlnov  s  ^o  not  ae 

Boston.  part.-   The  audience  heeded  the  request 

The  Peak  family  made  Its  first  ap- .Proclaimed  from  ^^e  stage  fortissimo^ 
pearance  In  New  York  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  «  was  stornilng  '>'^^^^l'',-^''^?^''^^°^l^^ 
at  Niblo's  Saloon,  which  was  closed  as  sang  several  -^f '^^.^^^  audience 

a  place  of  amusement  in  1865,  and  of  him  since  he  had  urged  the  audience 
turned  into  a  dining  room  in  the  Met- i  through  R^f^^!^^"'""^  R^gmg 
ropolitan  Hotel.  This  "Saloon"  was  a  I  ^'i^^S  ^^Is  Russian  «ongs,  I^.  I^^ 
small  concert  hall,  where,  for  a  dozen  j »  fl"t  .Of  all  f,'^^'"^^l°,^/^™f  ^nd 
years,  famous  artists  appeared,  also  ne- i  tensely  the  emotions  of  the  PO«t«  ^^° 
gro  minstrels,  and  Paul  Julgnefs  I  the  composers  he  often  gives  more  than 
French  company,  which  gave  perform 
j  ances  In  Boston  (1S62-8).— Ed 


Whsn  a  composer  happens  to  b«  In 
Symphony  Hall  and  hears  his  piece  ap- 
plauded, no  doubt  he  Is  In  a  flutter  of 
excitement.  Will  the  conductor  point 
him  out.  so  that  he  will  easily  be  identi- 
fied? If  the  gesture  is  made,  should  he 
bow  In  three  directions?  Of  course  he 
should  applaud  the  conductor  for  the 
performance.  He  would  like  to  bow 
from  the  stage.  If  his  seat  Is  In  the 
first  gallery  by  leaving;  It  before  the  last 
measures  he  can  gain  the  platform  In 
time  to  answer  gratefully,  but  not  obss- 
Qulously  the  call  of  the  publlo. 


a  Hcrii(i;i  ii  ..,  II,  .1.1.  o^ne 
Intoxicated  and  Wearin.t  ',n  y  half  a 
yard  of  material,  fio  m;<n>'.  Cleopatra 
de  Merode  (called  Cleo  d«  .M<>r  jde)  is  a 
sensitive  person.  It  was  In  1S97  thkt 
she  became  a  full-fledged  dnncer  at  tha 
Paris  Opera.  We  note  her  apntaranca  on 
May  81  of  that  year  as  "La  .Marlee"  in 
Wormser's  ballet.  "L'lCtoll'i,"  but  tho 
leading  dancers  were  Mmes.  Mauri  and 
Invernezzl.  With  the  pleasing  aneo- 
dotes  about  the  sculptor  and  the  King 
j  of  the  Belgians,  MUo.  Cleo  became  BO 
'  famous  that  she  was  brought  to  the 
United  States.  For  tho  last  10  years 
she  has  led  tho  quiet  life.  Th«  olmena 
aireotor  says  that  she  Is  mistaken;  the 
heroine  !•  not  Cleo  at  all,  at  all. 


9 


John  Knowlea  PaIno  was  careful  In 
these  Important  matters  of  artistic  de- 
portment. The  last  tlnip  he  heard  a 
piece  of  his  played  In  Symphony  hall 
his  seat  was  on  the  floor.  There  was 
the  customary  tribute  to  a  local  com- 
poser. Mr.  Paine  left  his  seat,  walked 
hurriedly  down  the  aisle  until  he 
reached  the  base  of  the  platform.  'Then 
he  turned  about,  faced  the  audience 
and  bowed  profusely. 
•  This  pleasing  Incident  took  plaoa  on 
Nov.  18,  1905.  The  piece  was  the  pre- 
lude to  "Tho  Birds  of  Aristophanes." 


GIVES 'OTHELO', 

OPERA  HOUSE— Walter  Hampden  In 
"Othello." 

Duke  of  Vsnloe  Edwin  Cushman 

Brabantio   Allen  Thomas 

Gratlano   P.  J.  Kelly 

Lodovlco. . . , , , ,  C.  Norman  Hammond 

Othello   Walter  Hampden 

Caeslo  ,  Ernest  Rowan 

lago    . . .'  .William  Sauter 

Hoderlgo  Le    Rol  Opertl 

Montano  Reynolds  Evans 

A.  Messenger  William  H.  Stevens 

A  Herald  0.  Norman  Hammond 

Gentlemen  of  Cyprus: 

Charles  Brokaw,   Cedrlc  Weller 

Desdemona  Mabel  Moore 

Emilia   Mary  Hall 

Blanca  Blsle  Hemdon  Kearns 

Not  often  to  our  present-day  stage 
cornea  Othello,  once  favorite  field  for 
the  display  of  giants  of  the  theatre 
of  yester-year.  Memory  calls  to  mind 
performance  that  Included  Edwin  Booth 
as  lago,  the  elder  Salvlnl  as  the  Moor, 
his  son  as  Casslo,  Marie  Walnwrlght  as 
Desdemona,  Louis  James  and  other 
satellites  of  the  resplendent  stars,  all 
on  one  single  day. 

And  other  memories  throng  of  Booth 
playing  alternate  performances,  now  as 
lago,  now  as  Othello,  excelling  equally 
as  the  demoniac  villain  or  the  furiously 
pa.ssionate  Moor.  But  no  picture  of 
the  mimic  stage  can  ever  surpass  the 
scene  of  Salvini,  wild  and  delirious  In 
hot  broil  with  the  cool  and  wily  Booth, 
with  audience  scarce  able  to  stick  to 
their  seats,  agape  with  wonder  whether 
the  contest  would  be  forced  across  the 
footlights  and  Into  their  very  midst. 

It  was  no  such  passionate  Othello 
that  Mr.  Hampden  presented  last  even- 
ing, but  It  was  an  Impersonation  that 
moved  his  audience  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm.  It  grew  in  strength 
as  the  evening  advanced.  The  scenes  in 
Cyprus  showed  a  Moor  of  majestic  mien 
and  looks  so  wrought  upon  by  the  wiles 
of  lago's  words  that  he  was  the  veriest 
slave  to  the  green-eyed  monster,  though 
love  shone  through  Jealousy  when  pas- 
sion did  not  hold  him  completely  In  its 
power. 

The  Impersonation  was  the  more  Im- 
pressive because  it  was  cast  over 
against  an  lago  that  was  but  a  peeved 
and  disgruntled  servant  working  out 
shallow  anger.    No  man  was  ever  more 


Mr.  Juan  Manen  wlU  fiddle  tonight 
In  Jordan  halL  He  was  bom  at  Bar- 
celona in  1883.  He  first  visited  Boston 
as  an  Infant  phenomenon,  and  as  a 
pianist,  Juanlto  Manen,  he  played  In 
Stelnert  hall  at  Miss  Marguerite  Hall's 
concert  on  March  1,  1897.  (He  had 
played  In  New  York  In  1894  and  1895). 
The  boy  then  modestly  showed  a  finer 
taste  and  a  more  superior  purpose  than 
are  usually  associated  with  the  per- 
formance of  a  child  wonder. 

He  abandoned  the  piano  for  the  fiddle, 
studied  with  Alard.  wrote  a  concerto 
when  he  was  13,  travelled  as  a  vir- 
tuoso. He  gave  a  recital  in  Jordan 
hall  on  Deo. '  2,  1920  when  he  dis- 
played a  brilliant  technic  and  a  musi- 
cal Intelligence  and  taste  often  foreign 
to  executants  of  great  reputation. 

His  compositions  are  many  and  held 
In  esteem  abroad:  tour  operas,  sym- 
phonic poems,  concertos,  smaller  violin 
pieces,  songs  eto. 


Miss  Susan  Strong  has  been  singing 
again  in  London.  She  appeared  here  as 
IClsa  In  1897.  Much  was  expected  of  her 
at  the  beginning.  A  year  or  two  ago  It 
was  stated  that  she  was  running  a  hlgh- 
toiied  laundry  In  London. 


Mr.  Stephen  Q.  Rich  objects  to  slurs 
on  the  teaching  profession,  as  In  tho 
captions  In  moving  pictures.  Thus  In 
the  first  reel  of  "Grandma's  Bby'.'  is 
this  caption:  , 

"The  Rival — He    bullied    his  way 
through    fOTir    grades    at  school — and 
licked  the  teacher  as  a  graduating  exer-  | 
else." 

Mr.  Rich  was  moved  to  tears,  but 
"the  audience  laughed."  "We  teachers." 
he  adds,  "are  getting  fired  of  being 
whacked  around  by  every  comer." 

But  In  novels,  Mr.  Rich,  the  delicate- 
looking  young  male  teacher,  adored  by 
the  older  girls,  wallops  the  bully  of  the 
school  within  an  Inch  of  his  life.  After 
all  there  is.  what  Wait  Wliltman  caJlled. 
th©  "divine  average." 


"  I  tho  necessary   emphasis,    so   that  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  called  extrava- 
gant.    "The  emphasis  of  under-state- 
ment"  is  unknown  to  him.  He  Is  fond 
~  of   Violent   contrasts— rushing   from  a 
tonal  force  that  Is  almost  a  shout  to  a 
pianissimo  head  tone,  sustained  In  true 
prima  donna  fashion.    His  use  of  head 
I  tones,  effective  when  he  was  last  here, 
■H  Is  now  an  abuse.    The  element  of  sur- 
prise Is 'now  lacking. 

In  the  Russian  songs,  especially;  those 
of  Moussorgsky's,  dramatic  extrava- 
gance Is  not  necessarily  out  of  place. 
Mr.  Rosing  turns  Death's  Lullaby  Into  a 
little  cantata,  changing  facial  expression 
to  accentuate  the  speech  of  the  Lean 
Man  with  a  Scythe.  Thus  he  at  times 
narrowly  escapes  being  grotesque  in- 
stead of  being  Impressive.  He  feels  the 
music  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would 
do  well  to  read  and  reread  Diderot  s 
famous  Paradox  of  the  Comedian.  We 
have  heard  singers  who,  while  strictly 
observing  the  traditional  vocal  rules,  have 
by  skilful  coloring  of  tones  and  by  a 
mental  and  spiritual  Intensity  gained 
greater  effects  and  quietly  exerted 
greater  authority  than  Mr.  Rosing  with 
his  raging  outbursts  and  his  facial  act- 
ing 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  Mr.  Rosing 
even  In  his  wildest  moments  Is  Inter- 
esting.   (Perhaps   the  better  word  is 
"entertaining.")    But  when  his  methods 
and  mannerisms  are  applied  to  Grieg  s 
i  "Dream,"  Schumann's  song,  or  the  Cav- 
atlna  from  "Prince  Igor,"  which  might 
I  be  In  any  Italian  opera  of  the  better 
i  eort,  they  war  against  the  music,  and 
the  Interpretation  Is  radically  false. 

Mr.  Rosing  last  season,  and  even  last 
night,  showed  at  times  that  he  could 
King,  when  he  had  the  will,  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  respecting  melodic 
i;nes  and  the  rhythmic  flow,  yet  giving 
due  expression  to  the  sentiments  and 
the  emotions. 

Was  he  afraid  that  by  singing  ir 
this  manner  those  enthusiastically  ap 
plaudlng  him  when  he  was  most  ex 
travagant  would  have  sat- cool  and  col 
lected  wondering  why  "he  wasn't  do 
Ing  something?" 

Mr.  Whlttemore  played  the  aocom 
panlments  skilfully  and  most  musically 
nor  was  his  task  an  easv  «tia 


I  Orchestral  pieces  by  Roussel  and 
Stravinsky  were  performed  recenUy  In 
Paris.  The  two  composers  were  at  the 
concert.  Recognized  and  applauded, 
thev  felt  It  their  not  necessanly  painful 
duty  to  rise.  It  was  observed  that  M. 
Roussel  "contented  hlmsclt  with  rising 


Harrison  Hunter  will  bo  missed.  He 
had  played  the  detective  In  crook  or 
mystery  dramas  to  the  delight  of  many. 
His  detective  was  not  the  one  portrayed 
by  Poe,  Oaboriau  or  Wilkie  Collins.  His 
sleuth  was  ready  in  a  moment  to  work 
the  third  degree  on  any  suspected  man 
or  woman;  forcible,  almost  to  the  point 
of  brutality,  in^  his  methods;  a  strongly 
drawn  character,  one  who  would  no; 
like  Sergt.  Cuff  of  "The  Moonstone" 
find  pleasure  In  the  cultivation  of  roses; 
Mr.  Hunter's  detecflve  would  have  been 
more  interested  In  '  Improved  handcufCs. 


We  are  assured  that  tho  picture 
palace  habit  Is  altering  some  of  our 
national  characteristics.  Where  as  In 
pro-cinema  days,  we  were  a  stolid,  un- 
demonstrative people,  who  spoke  with 
a  motionless  body  and  a  parsimony  of 
gesture  we  have  now  become  a  nation 
of)  eyebrow  lifters  and  arm  wavers.  ,  We 
have  caught  the  trick  of  bringing  Into 
play  every  part  of  our  anatomy  that 
win  heJ'P  to  tell  the  story  from  our  dumiti 
friends  of  the  screen.  We  don't  talk 
nowadays,  we  Just  motion. — London 
Dally  Chronicle. 


Mr.  Harrison  Polter,  pianist,  will  glv« 
a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Jan.  19.  All 
wheezes — ^as  the  piano  Is  clay  in  the 
haoda  of  the  potter — are  barrei  ^ 


A  Greek  baritone.  Mr.  Leonldas  Coro- 
nls,  assisted  by  Giuseppe  Adaml,  violin- 
ist, will  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall 
tomorrow  night.  His  program  will  com- 
prise arias  by  Verdi  and  Bizet,  songs 
by  Stradella,  Chopin.  Tchalkov.sky. 
Rachmanlnov  and  thre«  songs  by  Greek 
composers.  Mr.  Adaml  will  play  imusic 
by  Barraja,  Godard,  Cul,  Milandf^, 
Qulntano  and  Sarasatft. 


Sessue  Hayakawa,  whose  business  It 
is  to  die  stoically  In  many  film  plays, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  spoken 
drama,  as  far  as  this  country  Is  con- 
cerned, at  Wilmington,  Dei.,  Dec.  31,  In 
"The  Tiger  Lady,"  by  Fred  de  Gresac 
(Mrs.  Victor  Maurel).  In  Japan  this 
excellent  actor  has  taken  Shakespearian 
rolea 


Next  Sunday  afternoon  Relnald  Wer- 
renrath.  baritone,  whose  Christian  name 
is  often  misspelled  In  the  newspapers. 
Next  Sunday  evening,  also  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Ronald  Hayes,  tenor,-  who  has  re- 
turned from  his  remarkable  success  in 
London  and  Paris.  King  George  and  his 
family  were  delighted  with  his  voice  and 
art,  and  In  Paris  both  In  salons  and  at  a 
Colonne  poncert  he  was  applauded  by 
critics  and  the  public.  Will  he  sing  In 
Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert?  Far  In- 
ferior singers  have  been  heard  at  these 
concerts.  Is  It  possible  that  racial  preju- 
dice will  forbid?  Yet  there  Is  a  monu- 
ment here  to  Col.  Shaw;  also  one  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


Mr.  Walter  Hampden  begins  his  third 
week  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  next 
Monday.  He  deserves  larger  audiences 
than  those  that  have  so  far  applauded 
him.  The  weather  has  often  been  unfa- 
vorable the  last  two  weeks.  It  is  pleas- 
anter  to  think  that  this  Is  the  reason 
why  the  theatre  has  not  been  filled  than 
to  acknowledge  that  Bostonians  deliber- 
ately neglect  great  plays  In  which  this 
eminent  actor  figures. 


Cleo  de  Merode  is  still  alive.  She  has 
sued  a  cinema  firm  In  Paris  for  alleged 
misrepresentation  of  her  privr  tf  II''  !n 


GIVE  'SERVANT 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

At  the  Opera  House  last  night.  Wal- 
ter Hampden  presented  "The  Servant 
In  the  House,"  by  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy, with  the  following  cast: 
James  Ponsonby  Makeshyffte,  D.  D., 

Edwin  Cushmaa 
The  RsT.  William  fimythe.  .William  Sauter 

Auntie  Elsie  Herndon  Reams 

Mary   Mabel  Moore 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  Bmest  Rowan 

nosers  1,6   Rol  Opertl 

Manson   Walter  Hampden 

As  will  be  observed,  the  cast  U  a 
slight  one;  the  play  Is,  If  anjthlngr, 
slighter.  Belonging  to  the  same  school 
of  sheer  theatricality  as  "Richelieu" 
and  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  (now  happily- 
deceased),  its  symbolism  Is  tainted  with 
the  same  conventionality.  Though  writ- 
ten so  many  decades  later,  a  similar 
arbitrary  combination  of  Improbable 
events,  a  striving  for  effect  of  the  mb- 
ment —  often,  though  not  always,  at- 
tained— Is  substituted  for  real  person* 
in  a  real,  human  situation  as  the  emo- 
tional basis  of  the  piece. 

Here  we  have  the  Vicar — best  with 
remorse  for  having  refused  the  "help- 
ing hand"  to  his  brother  15  years  be- 
fore— his  -wife — combating  this  remorse 
lest  it  Interfere  with  ner  plans  for  her 
husband's  advancement —  a  rascally 
bishop,  brother  to  the  wife,  a  niece  i^ho 
forshadows  PoUyanna  by  several  years, 
and  a  mildly  (as  befits  the  church) 
comic  bellboy. 

Oh,  yes,  and  there  Is  something  the 
matter  with  the  drains  of  the  church — 
odors  and  that  sort  of  thing.  While 
thi'ough  it  all  moves  the  Servant  in  the 
House — calm,  comprehending,  full  of 
comfort  and  excellent  advice,  exercising 
a  strange  and  powerful  influence  over 
those  about  him.  Appearing  whenever 
he  is  wished  for,  ever  ready  to  speak 
with  those  who  desire  conversation,  he 
's  the  epitome  of  helpfulness  and 
brotherly  love.  Even  the  cook  sends 
for  hlra  (to  ask  about  lunch) — and  he 
does  not  scorn  to  go.  Those  who  mourn 
the  departure  of  the  good  old  Victorian 
morality  should  ■  take  comfort  In  Boa- 
ton's  reception  of  "The  Servant  in  th^ 
House."  That  It  teaches  one  to  "love 
one's  neighbor  as  oneself"  cannot  be  . 
disputed;  that  it  is  Victorian  lo  the 
core  is  scarcely  less  obvious. 

In  this  material,  trick  and  arlKii-'p  of 
the  theatre,  the  company  moved  not  In- 
capably.    Mr.  Hampden,  soft       i  lo\ 
(at  times  almost  inaudible)  of,  voice, 
expressive  of  visase.  was  always  qom- 
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,„andlng-  a^d    dominated    the  ntagri 
ivhenever  he  was  present.   Clad  in  tne 
ong    flowing  robe   of   the  bishop  o{ 
Wpnares    and    posed    ever    and  anon 
acainst   tbe   dark   background   of  the 
B^t  "a  trifle  flimsy,  by  the  way)  he 
wac   an  Impressive  flgure-one  whose 
^B"nlftcance    could    not    have  escaped 
even  the  most  hardened  golfer  m  the 
3ence.     Mr.   Sauter    as  the   V  Icar. 
sometimes  laclud  variety    as  dl  al.o 
i,!.^  wife  (Mi.=s  Kearns),  but  that  was 
■   no  small  measure  due  to  the  rop,5tl- 
'       contained    in    their   parts.  Miss 
U  ore    th.'  niece,   was  as  sweet  anu 
•-ary  as  could  be.  though  e,ven  then 
veral  lumps  short  of  the  text,  ^m^t 
;uk1   effective,   llkewl.se,  was  the  Lord 
1  B'siion  <Mr.  Cushman). 
!^  Por%fter  all.  it  is  an  -accor-s  plaj^': 
for  him  are  the  W^^ly-colored  si-echw. 
the  artificial  climaxes.    "  ^'^^  the  ex- 
citement, the  "fun."    As  for  1 1-  .lUdi- 
ence-well.  it  must  set,  w.imI  ,t  .  ji  ^2 
It  can.    Last  nlghfs  assembly  seemed 
to  find  sufficient.   

iJUANMANEN; 

JORDAN  HALI^Recltals  by  Juan 
Manen.  violinist;  Dr.  ICarl  Rledel, 
accompanist.    The  program: 

Concerto.  B-Mlnor   Salnt-Saena 

Sonata.  O-Mlnor   .  .Tartlnl-Manen 

I-e  Streghe   Paganlnl-Manen 

Rondo  and  Badlnerle  Bach-Manen 

Arleta  E^panola   L^serna-Manen 

Logonde   Wleniawaky 

Le  Couoou   Dacquin-Manen 

Danoe  of  the  Cobolds  Bazzlnl 

Granted  the  dreariness,  to  most 
Amertoans,  of  those  "sonata  evenings" 
which  violinists  In  Germany  are  fond 
of  arranging.  It  Is  a  question  if  they 
are  as  dull  as  the  program  of  the  usuai 
violin  recital  In  Boston,  with  Its  In- 
evitable concerto  which  cries  out  for 
a  full  orchestra  to  accompany  It.  Its 
group  of  pieces  by  Baoh  or  some  Italian 
classic  writer,  with  a  parade  piece  to 
follow,  by  Paganlnl.or  Wlenlawskt.  and 
then,  for  the  close,  a  bundle  of  pretty 
bagatelles  as  often  as  not  written  for 
any  other  Instrument  than  the  violin. 
If  a  violinist  likes  this  sort  of  thing 
himself,  and  Is  sure  of  a  public  that 
will  relish  It.  of  course  there  Is  no 
harm  done;  the  world  Is  wide.  A  pity, 
though.  It  really  seems,  that  Mr. 
Manen,  to  some  extent  a  stranger  in 
our  land,  who  manifestly  has  no  taste 
for  this  sort  of  occasion,  should  not 
have  been  advised  to  play  a  program 
worthy  of  himself. 

For  Mr.  Manen  Is  not  a  violinist  Just 
like  a  dozen  others.  The  Salnt-Saens 
concerto  he  played,  his  smooth  ele- 
gance and  his  authority  notwithstand- 
ing, no  better  than  lesser  artists  have 
played  It  here;  he  lacked  the  brilliancy 
'  it  demands;  and  he  appeared  not  to 
feel  the  charm  It  has  for  many  pople. 
That  Paganinl  piece  he  played  In  time 
and  very  fast,  a  fine  feat  of  technique, 
no  doubt,  but  quite  without  the  da.sh 
and  dazzle  which  alone  oan  make  such 
muslo  tolerable. 

But  the  Tartlnl  sonata  Mr.  Manen 
played  superbly,  with  the  splen- 
did J)readth  that  results  from  a 
fine  regard  for  proportion.  and 
with  a  respect  for  the  purity 
of  the  melodl  o  line  In  no  wise 
Incompatible  with  emotional  warmth. 
Here  was  playing  of  a  high  quality 
not  met  with  every  day;  and  the  audi- 
ence delighted  In  it.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Manen  give  more  muslo  of  equal  worth? 
There  are  Handel  and  Bach  to  choose 
from,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mozart. 
Brahms  and  not  a  few  able  modems, 
who  have  written  music,  for  violin  with 
piano  or  with  so  small  an  orchestra  that 
a  piano  with  decency  may  take  Its  place, 
that  seldom  comes  to  a  hearing.  When 
Mr.  Manen  gives  a  second  recital  It  Is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  choose 
a  program  worth  his  while.  If  the 
American  public  Is  as  partial  to  the 
tJTJlcal  poor  program  as  most  violinists 
eeem  to  believe,  let  Mr.  Manen 
and  other  artists  of  his  calibre  teach  us 
something  better.  R.  R-  O. 


MARQE.TEASDALH 
At  least  a  doien  readers  have  •written 
I  oa'.ling  attention  to  Marge,  the  plaglax- 
Isti  H,       Lj  of  Worcester  now  write«: 
I    "The  Look'  mety  be  found  tm  page 
'  »even      L.ove  Songs  (MacmlUaa— 1920). 
Sophistication  Sets  in  early  In  this  vol- 
uma,  and  en  page  33  ajipeara 
THE  KISS 
I  toped  that  he  mtniA  l»Te  ms. 

>Jld  h«  has  klSBod  my  tti«uUx, 
But  t  am  like  a  atrloken  bin} 
That  Cannot  reach  the  Boutls. 

though  t  know  ik«  toTM  ma, 

Tonight  tnf  heart  Is  sadt 
Bia  kiss  was  not  so  wonderfui 
As  all  the  dreaims  1  hatL 


•BAVg|«  trtAPPlNQ 

At  the  World  Wa«ll 

1  enjoyed  rate  sport  laet  week,  Kam- 
bllng  throusli  ths  fiack  Say  t  h>Usd 
myself  suddenly  In  a  little  street  called 
Beavei*  Mace  at  the  entrance  oi  which 
to  my  sreat  joy  t  bagged  ft  beaver,  Un- 
fortunately, tiie  specimen  was  not  worth 
keepSng  rinoe  It  was  the  frowsyi  cai-fur 
type!  ortllnary  Wley  cat,  that  isi  hot 
Angolr^  The  day's  bin  seemed  paor  in- 
dee4i  but  imaglna  ttij^  slatlori  When 
around  the  comef  oaOne  &  ^lendid 
Polar,  ellBtenlnff  In  the  surii  symmetrical, 
resplendent,  perfect  I 

WtDLlA-M  li.  ROBmSON, 

Anston^ 


_FROM  OUR  pLB  PhlEND  SPELL- 

As  the  World  Wagsi 

Well  Sir,  you'll  be  amazed  when  I  tell 
you  that  t  walked  Into  old  tiem  Hub- 
bard's kitchen,  about  a  week  befoie 
Christmas,  and  there  stood  two  original 
ehetvyton  chairs  I  Thinks  I,  "Lem  don't 
know  anythtn'  about  Shetryton  dlialrs 
an'  I'll  fflt  these.  They're  eood,"  '  Well 
Lem  dickered  some  and  I  had  to  pay 
him  17  dollars  and  25  cents  for  the  pair. 

On  the  way  home  thlnlts  1,  "Now  I'll 
give  these  to  the  wife  for  Ohrlstmas/' 
but  I  knew  they'd  be  words  about  how 
much  I'd  put  Into  'em  and  raebbe  a  row 
and  so  I  eaya.  "N'o,  I  won't  give  'em  to 
her  for  Christmas  \  I  won't  say  anythin' 
about  'em." 

It  want  more  than  a  day  or  two  later 
when  along  oames  a  fellow  fitted  up 
with  gold  glasses  and  fur  coat  an'  he 
says,  "How  much  for  the  old  chairs?" 
Well,  I  told  him  seeln'  as  they  was  fam- 
ily pieces — I  didn't  say  whose  family  ; 
did  l7  Sal  Hal — seeln'  as  they  was 
family  pieces  they  want  for  sale.  Finally 
after  dlckerln'  some  we  come  to  terms 
an'  he  takea^'em  off  my  hands  for  fifty 
dollars !  But  It  turns  out  he's  one  them 
unscrupulous  rloh  and  he  wont  pay  me 
the  extra  cliarge  for  wrappln'  paper  and 
twine  and  now  1  suppose  I'U  have  to  gq 
to  Jaw  about  It.  'Taint  much  but  It's 
the  principle 

Anyhow,  "Good  stroke,"  says  I  and 
I  went  and  bought  me  a  new  hymn 
book  and  say,  want  my  wife  tickled  with 
It  on  Christmas  morning  I 

/      WIIiLIAM  SPELLBINDER. 

Framlngham. 


/ 


I  Ifc  tVba.  K.  Se&rd  wrlt«a,  to  Mdlere 
the  ailnd  of  Mj,  Howard  ,/Cloald,  whose 
lette*  about  tke  Ute  Charles  Thayer's 
"MloawW'  was  pttbllahed  la  Th« 
Herald  last  Tuesday,  that  the  iSdwta 

I  Mayo  who  tool  part  in  "^ttJe  ffim'ly" 
at  dprlnrSald.  In  188S,  was  not  «io  son 
of  Prank  Mayo.  '"Ths  napio  yras  a 
i;i.k<Mi  name  we  tised  for  douWea." 


I  AT  THE  OLO  HOWARD 

As  the  WbpJd  Wacst 

'rrhe  first  three  days  oX  Jaaaary  rule 
I  th«  coming  three  tnonths," 

Yes,  but  tjtter  all,  "If  Fehruajry 
not  Starch,  April  May,  Augnst."  How- 
ird  Athenaeum  humor  In  the  SO's, 


AN    INFANT  PHENOMeNON 

(From  tha  Boston  Post) 
Grace  Marcus,    l-year-old  Brookllne 
pianist,  gave  her  first  reoltal  last  night, 

A  WANDER  60NQ 

Emerald  seas  and  seas  ot  agate  wander- 
ing under  the  sky, 

And  I  Would  loiter  the  world  around  or 
ever  I  come  to  file— 

Or  ever  I  come  to  die,  Love,  and  to  say 
farewell  to  you— 

With  only  "  t  ook  and  a  cabin  boy  and  a 
lazy  Luscar  crew. 

They've  amber  sands  In  the  Coral  Isles 

and  little  or  no  restraint, 
And  God  has  painted  the  misty  hills  as 

only  Ood  oah  paint; 
As  only  Ood  can  paint,  Love,  where  the 

oopra-Bohooners  ply 
Through  emerald  eeas  and  seas  of  agate 

Wandering  under  the  sky. 

A  bulbul  sobs    In   a  oltron-tree  that 

blooms  In  Samaroand, 
And  the  song  of  a  Sufi  haunts  the  nlcrht 

for  those  who  understand; 
For  those  who  understand,  Love,  and 

the  hidden  lutes  reply. 
And  I  would  loiter  the  world  around  or 

evet-  I  come  to  die. 

Oh,  I  would  barter  my  goods  away  and 

I  would  leave  mine  ease 
To  follow  the  gull  and  the  albatross  In 

the  winds  that  walk  the  seas;  i 
In  tha  winds  that  walk  the  seas.  Love.  ' 

with  a  lazy  Lascar  crew,  | 
Or  ever  I  come  to  die.  Love,  and  to  say ! 

farewell  to  you, 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


dry,  meiilj   ano  nalty;"~-f ossioiy,  but 
Wouldn't  this  make  one  unpo^fiar  with 
the  passers-by? 

MARGE  (not  the  stealer). 

ADD  "JOYS  OF  TRAVEL"  . 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■ 
As  prize  optimist,  may  I  nominate  the 
commuter  who  offered  to  don  snowshoes 
and  beat  the  train  from  South  station 
to  M1111S7 

"Contrariwise,"  did  the  conductor  of 
said  New  Haven  train  display  dyed  In 
the  woof  pessimism  when  he  countered 
with  the  bet  of  a  pood  cigar  ag'alnst  a 
$6  bill  that  the  snowshoeing  commuter 
couldn't  do  It  three  times  «)ut  of  five  on 
two  successive  dayst  C.  T.  M. 

Boston. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPINQ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  January  Issue  of  Good  House- 
keeping says;  "Toes  freshly  boiled  pota- 
toes at  an  open  window  .to  make  them 


INFORMING  VALISES 

(I/ondon  Dally  Chronicle) 
Now  that  tourists  are  about  onot 
mere  In  considerable  .  numbers,  hotels, 
especially  on  the  continent,  are  again 
adorning  their  parting  guests'  luggage 
with  gaudy  labels.  Most  people  like  to 
have  these  advertisements  on  their  lug- 
gage; they  look  so  well  at  the  end  of 
the  trip,  at  Charing  Cross  or  Victoria. 
But  the  seasoned  pre-war  traveler  kept 
his  trunks  and  portmanteaux  clear  of 
such  labels,  for  they  had  a  language. 
The  way  In  which  they  were  stuek  oii 
at  one  hotel  told  the  next  whether  the 
travfler  gave  good  or  bad  tips  or  any 
at  all.  and  a  ho^t  of  other  things.  But 
as  hotels  grew  bigger  and  travelars 
more  numerous  It  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  secret  language  going.  Finally  the 
war  killed  It,  and  there  Is  not  likely  to 
be  a  revival.  So  It  Is  now  quite  safe  to 
Indulge  In  this  little  vanity.  And  you 
oan  buy  those  gorgeous  hotel  labels  In 
packets,  like  postage  stamps,  and  stick 
on  a  discreet  selection — say,  Rome  and 
Tokio,  Stockholm  and  Buenos  Ayres — 
before  you  £o  to  Brlghtoa  for  tha  week- 1 
«ad, 

CORONIS  SINGS 

Last  night  Leonldas  Coronls.  a  bari- 
tone of  Greek  birth,  who  has  studied 
singing  In  Greece.  Russia  and  Italy, 
gave  a  recital  In  Jordan  hall,  with  tho 
help  of  Giuseppe  Adaml,  violinist,  and 
Enrico  Barraja,  accompanist.  Mr. 
Coronls  sang  an  air  by  Stradella,  an 
excerpt  from  "Rigoletto."  an  extraord-  i 
inary  song,  "Avant  la  Balallle,"  by 
Chopin;  the  baritone  couplets  from 
Bizet's  "Jolie  Fllle  de  Perth,"  songs  In 
Russian,  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Rach- 
maninoff, and  Greek  songs  by  Lambeiet, 
Xanhopoulos  and  Lavda.  Mr.  Adaml 
played  a  "Chanson  Triste"  by  Bar- 
raja, "En  Regardant  le  Clel,"  Godard; 
a  Rondlnetto  of  Cul,  a  minuet  by  Ml- 
la:idre,  "Nlnna  Nanna,"  by  Qulntano, 
and  Sarasate's  Miraraar.  ,  There  were 
enoore  pieces  as  well. 

Mr.  Coronls  is  blessed  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  voice  of  fine  natural 
quality,  a  voice  freely  delivered  In  the 
middle  register,  and  admirably  reso- 
I  nant.  His  upper  tones  he  will  never 
bring  to  their  fuU  value  till  he  ceases 
delivering  them  with  the  full  force  of 
a  highly  powerful  pair  of  lungs.  By 
the  same  token,  artistically  as  well  as 
tecJinlcaily,  Mr.  Coronls  will  produce 
a  finer  effect  when  he  indulges  In  less 
extravagance  In — acting,  one  may  call 
it.  for  the  concert  hall  Is  not  the  opera 
house.  Since  he  Is  possessed  of  a  dra- 
matic temperament  and  of  a  beautiful 
voice,  already  In  some  degree  well 
trained,  Mr.  Coronis  ought  to  accom- 
plish much.  If  he  will  atudy  closely  the 
work  of  quite  other  models  than  those 
that  at  present  seem  to  appeal  to  him. 

Mr.  Adaml,  too,  might  to  advantage 
cultivate  repose  of  manner.  It  last 
night  he  showed  no  skill  above  the 
I  average  of  violinists  who  appear  In 
concert,  at  all  events  he  found  some 
j  pieces  to  play,  quite  as  good  as  those 
I  played  every  day.  and.  praise  be,  new. 

PEING  VIEWS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Burton  Holmes  gave  the  first  of  five 
travtlog-ues.  illustrated  with  motion  and 
still  pictures,  last  night  In  Symphony 
hall.  He  appeared  on  the  platform  in 
the  summer  evening  dress  sported  by 
liplomats  in  Peking,  for  his  subject  was 
"Present-Day  Peking."  He  wore  a  white 
monkey  jacket,  black  trousers  and  a 
Mack  cravat.  Concerning  this  costume 
he  had  much  to  say.  Thus,  after  dark- 
ness, when  a  spotlight  was  flashed  upon 
him.  he  prepared  the  audience  for  the 
proper  atmosphere  to  vjew  the  sights. 
He  explained  that  he  must  not  be  mis- 
taken lor  a  waiter  or  a  bellboy. 
The  railway  train  took  the  traveler 


over  a  very  long  hrldge.  There  wer» 
views  of  the  passing  soldiers,  some  of  ; 
whom  no  doubt  turned  bandits.  Plains 
of  plenty  and  famine  "wene  passed 
until  at  length  the  venerable  city  of 
Peking  was  entered. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  In  Peking  soon  after 
the  Boxer  trouble.  The  oontra-sts  be- 
tween the  city  of  1901  *nd  1922  were 
Interesting;  the  transformation  In 
.■streets  and  in  buildings;  the  survival 
of  certain  primitive  methods,  as  that  of 
watering  the  streets;  the  change  In  the 
manner  of  transportation.  There  were 
views  of  the  Fourth  of  .Tuly  celebra- 
tion by  the  membprs  of  the  American 
legation  and  the  marines — donkey  polo, 
polo  proper,  baseball,  etc.  There  were 
many  pictures  of  street  and  shop  life, 
views  of  the  great  city  taken  from 
different  points.  The  first  part  of  the 
travelogue  ended  with  a  description  of 
the  Temple  of  Heaven. 

In  the  second  part  hideous  Tibetan 
Idols  were  shown  (the  Tibetan  priests 
have  .corrupted  the  religion  of  Buddha 
in  Pekln);  also  the  colossal  wooden 
statue  of  Buddha.  Worshlppere  had 
been  snapped  by  the  Irreverent  camera 
while  they  were  at  their  devotions.  Tha 
ramparts  of  the  city  were  shown.  Mr. 
Holmes  told  effectively  the  story  of  the 
great  bell  and  the  self-sacriflce  of  tfie 
bell-founder's  daughter  that  the  bell 
might  be  cast  In  perfection.  He  re- 
ferred the  audience  to  Lafcadlo  Hearn's 
".Soul  of  the  Great  Bell."  He  might 
have  said  that  the  Idea  of  a  maiden 
sacrificing  herself  to  Insure  the  casting 
of  a  bell  or  the  completion  of  some 
public  work  was  spread  through  old 
Europe;  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
murder  of  a  workman  In  a  fit  of  rage 
might  bring  a  flaw  in  a  bell  as  In  Her- 
man Melville's  sombre  and  mysterious 
tale.  The  Forbidden  City,  the  summer 
palace  of  the  old  empress,  the  great 
wall  of  which  we  read  In  Mitchell's 
geography— often  a  dime  novel  was  be- 
hind the  covers  of  that  much  thumbed 
school  book — and  the  Mlngr  tombs  were 
the  concluding  subjects. 

Much  information  was  pleasantly  con- 
veyed, but  at  times  It  was  not  easy  to 
hear  clearly  the  lecturer's  remarks. 

This  travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  nAxt  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  will  be 
"Into  China  Through  the  Gorges  of  the 
Yangtze." 


"7 


A    NEW    ENGLISH  PLAY 

"Widows  Weeds,"  a  comedy  by  Edgar 
Wilford,  was  brought  out  at  the  Kings- 
way  Theatre,  London,  by  the  Play  Act- 
ors' Society  on  Dec.  10.    Jemima,  maid 
servant  to  Tibbett,  was  made  his  wife  on 
condition  that  the  marriage  should  be 
kept  secret.     She  remained  a  modest 
dependent  in  the  house.  When  he  died 
and  the  truth  came  out  hla  relations  j 
assembled  were  dismayed.   (See  Bulwer! 
Lytton's   "Money"   and  Plnejfe's  "Thel 
Thunderbolt").    Tibbett,    however,  had! 
instructed  that  his  will  should  not  boj 
opened   until  a  month  later.  Jemima 
takes  possession  of  the  house,  and  Em-| 
ma,  a  cousin  of  Tibbett,  trains  her  for 
high-class  society.    In  comes  Tina  St. 
Clair,  an  actress,  who  brings  the  proof 
that  she  had  been  married  to  Tibbett 
before  Jemima  became  his  wife.  So 
Jemima  tears   Tlbbett's  portrait  from 
the  wall,  hacks  It  to  pieces  and  thrown 
the  fragments  Into  the  fire.   Tina.  how. 
ever,  is  not  a  bad  itot,  nor  was  Tibbett 
without  a  conscience.     The  will  was 
opened.    He  had  left  t40,000  to  be  dl 
vided  betwee^l  the  two  women.  And 
then  aiv  old  friend  of  Jemima's,  one 
William  Small,  the  local  plumber,  offere 
her  his   heart  and  hand,   so  she  can 
appear  an  "honest  woman"  In  the  eyes 
of  the  neighbors.    The  play  "reveals  a 
serviceable  facility  for  character-draw- 
ing, poWers  of  observation,  and  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  humor,    .    .   .    the  author 
is  too  disposed  to  rely  on  conventional 
means,  and  to  sacrlfloe  naturahiess  to) 
theatricality." 


•  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which  for  a 
spell  "Is  to  serve  as  a  home  of  revue,  was 
the  first  Londpn  theatre  to  give  petltes 
backs  to  benches  on  which  they  sit. 
The  "Observer"  for  Aug.  20,  1815,  an- 
nounces,   "Among    the  Improvements 
\  making    at    Covent    Garden  Theatre, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  for  the  en- 
suing s«sBSon,  backs  are  fixing  to  the 
seats  in  :ih6  pit.  so  that  each  person  will 
sit  at  eiAse  as  In  a  cheir;  this  Improve- 
ment Is  of  French  origin,  and  will  give 
great  ."!6,tlsfactlon  to  the  persons  who 
frequent  that  part  of  the  theatre,  who, 
on  crowded  nights,  suffer  severely  from 
the   prftsirure   of  those   sitting  behind 
them.'^-iondon  Dally  Chronicle. 

Jofeef  Holbrooke  found-  that  In  cer- 
tain iclties  of  Scotland  where  he  played 
music  by  Seriabln,  Debussy  and  Rach- 
manlnov.  the  audience  was  literally 
petrified  with  stupefaction." 

The  centenary  of  Cesar  Franck  was 
.solemnly  observed  at  the  Conservatory 
of  iSege,  his  birthplace. 


Mr.  Jewett  will  produce  tomorrow  at  th«  Copley  Theatre  John 
Galsworthy's  play  in  three  acts,  "A  Family  Man."  The  play  was  br^^ 
out  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  about  June  1,  1921.  The  pert arm- 
Mce  tomorrow  will  be  the  first  in  the  United  States.  In  London  the 
*art  ftf  John  Builder  was  taken  by  Norman  McKlnnel. 

In  "Strife,"  "Justice,"  "The  Skin  Game."  Mr.  Galsworthy  Is  as 
•ne  sitting  on  the  fence,  observing  his  "^^n  women  going  by  for  weal  or 
Toe,  listening  patiently  to  them  as  they  stop  to  tell  him  their  story 
and  finally  saying,  without  a  smile  or  a  frown:  "Well,  much  can  be  said 

*In^"A  Family  Man"  he  seems  to  be  intensely  amused  by  the  Provincial 
Important  mip  who  plays  Julius  Caesar  in  his  house,  knowing  tl^*  Ws 
wife  whose  spirit  he  has  crushed,  is  above  suspicion.  His  petty  tyranny 
has  driven  one  cjpughter  out  to  contract  a  liason  with  an  airman,  who 
would  gladly  marry  her,  but  Athene,  having  seen  marriage  at  home,  is 
unwilling.  Athene— did  Mr.  Galsworthy  ironically  so  name  her.  having 
In  mind  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom?  The  other  daughter,  Maud,  wishes 
her  freedom.  There  is  for  her  the  cinema  theatre.  Poor  Mrs.  Builder 
has  her  revenge,  but  she  does  not  storm  about  or  throw  bnca-brac  at 
her  husband.  She  catches  him  kissing  Camille,  the  French  maid.  Mrs. 
Builder  leaves  home  without  even  rowing  Camille.  Builder  is  in  a  mess. 

There  is  a  family  quarrel  in  the  street,  a  policeman  is  hit,  Builder 
Is  haled  into  the  mayor's  court,  the  newsboys  shout  the  tidings  m  the 
street,  rude  urchins  scream.  "Johnny  Builderl  Beat  'is  wife-er!»  Camilla 
refuses  to  be  >is  mistress:  "How  can  I  stay  when  there  is  no  lady  in 
i  the  'ouse."    She  is  no  longer  willing  to  sit  on  his  knee.     Oh!  you  are  a 
dangerous  man!    No.  nol    Not  for  me!    Good-by.  sare!"    The  same 
'  Camille  who  earlier  in  the  play  said  to  Builder:  "I  lofe  pleasure  and  I 
don't  get  any.   Any  you  'ave  such  a  duty,  you  don  t  get  any  sport  Well 
tiam'ere"    And  when  Builder  suddenly  revolted,  she  exclauned:  The 
English  ''ave  no  idea  of  pleasure.    They  make  it  all  so  coarse  and 

^^^Athene  marries.  Builder  is  alone.  He  bums  his  will,  and  smokes 
his  Dine  Lo,  his  wife  returns,  goes  to  the  table  and  pours  out  his  usual 
class  of  whiskey  toddy.  He  squeezes  her  hand.  She  says  nothing,  goes 
to  the  fire  and  begins  to  knit.  Builder  makes  an  effort  to  speak,  does 
not  succeed,  and  sits,  drawing  at  his  pipe."  -  - 

HAMPDEN  AND  -OTHELLO* 

Ih*  thins  w«d  iMt  wwk  of  his  -n^r^ 
wtit  at  the  Boston  Opera  Houos  l>y 
Sl^n,  tnhello.  the  Moor  of  Venice., 
quoted  last  week  the  shrewd  re- 
marks  of  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  about 

lain  ever  Invented."  Yet  we  like  to 
:hlnk  of  lago  as  a  gay  and  cornp*n'°»^ 
ible  fellow.  Many  essays  have  been 
i^ltten  in  explanation  of  his  nature^ 
Wilson  ("Christopher  North")  wrot9  a 
Wrlous  article  In  which  he  says,  of 
^^rse  that  lago  hated  Othello  for  not 
promoting  him,  but  Casslo  who  in 
Iago-8  eyes  was  a  book-warrior  and  a 
bit  of  a  milksop;  but  Wilson  also  ad- 
wnced  this  theory:  lago  was  affected 
^  othello's«olor.  "no  doubt,  with  more 
hite  and  aversion  at  being  commanded 
Mid  outshone  by  him.  High  nilUtary 
Tank  and  command,  high  favor  by  the 
Senate  high  fame  and  esteem  In  the 
wor!S  high  royalty  of  spirit  happiness 
In  marriage,  all  these  in  Othello  ar» 
proper  subjects  of  envy  and  motives 
©f  hate  In  lago.  The  Nigger!"  But 
Othello  was  a  Moor,  not  a  negro.  And 
did  not  lago  suspect  Othello  of  undue 
Intimacy  with  lago's  wife  Emilia. 

The  essays  by  William  Maginn  and 
Richard  Grant  White  are  especially 
Interesting.  Maginn  thinks  Jago  is  the 
gole  exemplar  of  studied  personal  re- 
venge In  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  tnt. 
«sountry  of  lago,  whether  from  his  name 
we  conclude  it  to  be  Spain,  or  from  his 
gervlce,  Italy,  none  of  the  scruples,  or 
rather  principles,  which  actuate  or  re- 
strain English  gentlemen,  existed.  Least 
of  al'  were  they  to  be  found  In  the 
motley  armies  of  adventurers  gathered 
from  all  quarters."  lago  was  "hurried 
reeistless*"  *»-\vard  by  the  current  of 
deceit  and  iniquity  in  which  he  has  em- 
barked." He  could  not  help  committing 
his  crimes. 

But  lago  must  have  had  personal 
charm,  or  he  oould  not  have  worked  so 
easily  with  Othello,  Caasio,  Kdd  the 
others.  He  was  a  sociable  person.  At 
A  club  men  would  have  enjoyed  his 
«tter  wit  and  gladly  touched  glasses 
with  him. 

Edwin  Bootlv  ia  Ws  notes  on  the  play 
constantly  gives  hints  to  actors,  ex- 
plaining how  they  could  soften  the  text 
by  forbearing  to  do  the  obvious  thing; 
bow  to  avoid  being  stagy. 

Mr.  Chapman  says  that  when  the 
plot  once  gets  started,  the  race  at  which 
It  moves  is  really  the  pace  at  which 
Othello's  suspicions  develop.  "The  au- 
dience is  their  king  about  the  inner 
problems;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no- 
where In  literature  any  picture  of  a 
passion  that  is  so  rapid  in  its  progress 
«,s  Othello's  jealousy.  It  is  like  a  prai- 
rie Are;  and  the  externals  of  the  action 
keep  pace  with  It.  .  .  .  The  last  act 
of  Othello  opens  with  a  typical  hurly- 
burly,  which  takes  place  In  the  dark, 
wiUi  persons  snterloe  and  leaving  at 
such  a  rate  that  no  auaience  can  keep 
track  as  to  just  what  is  happening. 
Eight  characters  are  Involved;  one  Is 
killed;  one  is  wounded:  the  whole 
scene  has  been  devised  very  cleverly, 
almost  too  cleverly,  and  is  generally  out 
down  In  the  acting;  but  perhaps  the 
best  way  is  to  play  it;  and  play  It 
last.  These  hurly-burlles  are  a  oonven- 
tlonal  feature  in  Shakespeare,  th« 
'tragic  loading  of  the  stage  ''"h  dead 
,  bodies  in   the   finale.    They   have  the 
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■' ifi  uhajrade,  and  are  most 
^.taJn  In  a  large  modem 


Was  Mr.  Galsworthy  simply  amusing^ 
himself  when  he  wrote  this  play?  A 
London  crltlo  remembering  "Strife," 
Uie  tragedy  and  "Foundations,"  a  bit  of 
foolery,  thought  that  the  two  Gals- 
worthies  had  been  mixed  to  make  "A 
Family  Man."  "It  was  like  a  fizzing, 
compound  drink,  which  must  be  tossed 
off  at  once,  and  not  kept  to  reflect  upon 
or  brood  over"' 

Should  Builder  be  regarded  as  a  brut«7 
He  stopped  the  mouth  of  his  complain- 
ing daughter  Maud  by  giving  her  £5 
aotes.  Does  Mr.  Galsworthy  strike  the 
tragic  note,  or  should  the  play  be  re- 
garded as  intellectually  farcical? 

I.et  us  aJl  wait  until  the  performance 
before  we  attempt  to  explain  the  dra- 
matist's attitude.  This  Is  certain:  the 
play  is  good  reading,  if  only  for  the 
dialogue  and  without  special  thought  of 
character  portrayal  In  action. 


CESAR  FRANCK 

Much  has  been  written  about  Cesar 
Frank  of  late  apropos  of  the  centenary 
of  his  birth.  The  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London  made  an  astonishing  statement: 
"He  is  said  to  have  composed  his  great- 
est work,  an  oratorio  named  'Medita- 
tions.' under  peculiar  difficulties.  Most 
of  It  was  written  at  nights  after  Franck 
had  been  teaching  music  for  several 
hours  a  day.  Some  of  it  was  composed 
in  Paris  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1870-71,  while  German  shells  literally 
dropped  all  around  his  rooms  in  the 
boulevard  St.  Michel.  Cesar  Franck 
only  complained  of  the  noise." 

An  oratorio  named  "Meditations"! 
This  work  has  hitherto  been  unknown 
to  Franckltes,  even  to  his  devoted  pu- 
pil and  biographer,  M.  Vincent  d'Indy. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  said  that 
Franck  showed  not  only  the  influence 
of  the  organ  on  his  musical  thought,  but 
ttie  influence  of  the  cathedral  archltec- 
tinv  wiiii  Ms  Gothic  and  romantic  gro- 
tesque.   "Pranck  by  this  way  belongs 
tu  i.ie-  romantic  composers,  and  shows 
a  closer  touch  with  the  mediaeval  and 
Gothic    romance    than    any  composer 
Blnce  Bach.    His  counterpoint  is  not  so 
completely  vocal  in  its  spring  as  that  of 
Bach,  but  shows  often  a  strong  wave- 
like  motion,  majssive  as  the  motion  of 
the  se.i  is  massive,  and  romantic  In  Its 
•Uggestlon  of  Infinitude.    His  conflec- 
tlon  with  the  most  modem  of  French 
writers  Is  chiefly  in  the  inspItTitlon  his 
great  bell-like  harmonies  have  for  the 
experimental  modern  harmonist.  The 
latest  French  school  is  perhaps  too  far 
picturesque,  extra-musical  or  uniAuslcal 
in  its  critical  attitude,  and  more  given 
to  precision  than  musical  fulness  in  its 
workmanship.     It    does    not   gain  its 
faults  from  Franck.    But  his  dlscoVery 
that  bell  sounds   might   strike  in  al- 
most anyw^here   with  profound  effect, 
and  tliat  in  music  as  in  nature  Itself 
distance  had  an  almost  infinite  harmon- 
blng  power,  is  the  great  source  of  their 
•trength.  It  has  a  poetic  strength  which 
■•eoolates  It  with  every  experience  from 
fke  ancient  OotWo  romance  of  our  ca- 
thedrals to  the  veriest  naturalism  of 
J^sterday  and  all  the  elemental  aspects 
of  naturo.   Through  all  these  things  the 
tDVBio  of  Franok  must  havo  an  ondurlng 
iBflueno*.'* 


FOREIGN  MUSIC 

Masuenet's  "Grlselidls"  ban  been 
broutrlit  out  at  the  Paris  Opera.  (It 
was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comlque  In 
1901  with  tiuclenne  Breval  and  M. 
Fugene.)  At  the  Opersu  Mile.  Davelll 
took  fihe  part  of  the  heroine;  M.  Aquts- 
tapacw  was  the  Devil. 

Andre  Caplet.  not  wholly  unknown 
la  EDoston,  recently  conducted  Bee- 
thovein  9th  Symphony  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert  In  Paris. 

This  reminds  us  that  fragments  of 
Louis  Aubert's  "Blue  Forest."  which 
was  (performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
BoBtX)n  Opera  House,  were  played  not 
long  ago  In  Paris  and  pleased. 

Rtaoul  Laparra  writing  about  Spanish 
'muaUc  says  that  the  Devil  must  "have 
j  invented  the  Farruca,  a  dance  of 
speptres  and  Incantations. 

.Alt  the  Festlvail  of  French  Music  at 
Amsterdam  under  the  direction  of 
wniem  Mengelberg.  led  Sem  Dresden  to 
write  an  article  in  which  he  euloglred 
Gaibrlel  Paure'e  Requiem,  pieces  by 
Flflrent  Schmitt,  Dukas,  Ravel  and 
Ro*assel,  and  especially  Darius  Mllhaud's 
SMwnd  Suite.  Darius  will  !#JOn  be  In 
B(o»iton. 

I'he  tenor  Urlua.  once  singing  at  the 
j8<V)ton  Opera  House,  "Is  engaged  for 
/America."    North  ot-  South? 
J    Un  Rome  there  is  now  a  Sala  Bach,  j 
{At  the  inauguration,  Bach's  muslo  filled  | 
thie  program.  j 
(   Two  prizes  of  60,000  lire  each  havo ' 
peen  awarded  to  "Gloconda  e  11  suo  Re,"  . 
/by  Jachlno,  and  "Morenita,"  by  Persloo. 
jjFourteen  opears  were  entered  In  com- 
5>etitlon.     Puccini,    Alfano   and  Cllea 
fw^ere  among  the  Jurors.    Orefloe's  "Ugo 
e'  Paraslna"  was  not  considered,  be- 
cause he  is  already  celebrated. 
I  The  Adiano   Theatre   at   Rome  bias 

staged  a  new  opera  by  Frani  Schubert, 
"Hannert" 

Georges  Enesco,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, now  In  this  counti-y,  made  a  tour 
In  Roumanla  before  coming  here.  He 
has  completed  the  second  sketch  of  his 
"Oedipus"  (libretto  by  Ed  P.  Fleg). 

"The  Magic  Flute"  and  'frhe  Maeter- 
slngers"  are  In  rehearsal  at  the  Paris 
opera. 

Joseph  Bonnet,  organist,  gave  his  la^ 
recital  In  Paris  before  his  departure  for 
this  country,  on  Dec.  20. 


MARRIAGE  AS  A  JOKE 

(Irondon  Daily  Chronicle) 
Most  of  the  plays  now  running  In  Lon- 
don are  on  this  theme;  the  dramatists 
combine  with  the  novelist  to  treat  mar- 
riage as  a  jest  or  a  faflure,  to  hoot 
With  scorn  or  sneer  With  flippancy;  a 
joke  "scoring  off"  marriage  always 
raises  that  laughter  that  is  like  "the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot";  the 
Inane  and  the  vacafit-minded  appear  to 
find  endless  cause  for  mirth  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  marriage,  the  disagreements 
of  husbands  and  wives;  they  think  it 
"funny"  if  a  woman  nags  her  husband, 
ifunnler  still  if  the  husband  secretly 
transfers  his  affections  from  his  \vlfe 
)to  some  other  woman.  Haven't  we  had 
lalmost  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing? 

Isn't  It  getting  rather  dull  and  flavor- 
less? Marriage  is  impervious  to  jests 
.  .  .  like  Life  and  Death  .y  .  .  and 
the  rolling  of  the  planets  In  their  orbits. 

Despite  novdls  and  plays,  despite  the 
wits  and  the  reports  of  the  divorce 
courts,  despite  psycho-analysis,  and  all 
the  Investigations  of  all  the  German 
professors,  and  all  the  quips  and  jeers 
of  Fren<A  revue  artists,  and  all  muslo 
hall  jokes,  and  all  the  Screams  of  re- 
formers, marriage  remains  the  Ideal  of 
the  average  man  and  woman. 


COREL'S  NEW  PLAY 

(Manoh«st»r  Guardian,  Dec.  15) 
In  his  latest  production  at  the 
(Jomedle  Francaise  M.  -Francois  de 
Curel  seems  to  have  set  out  to  point 
the  same  moral  as  before,  but  with- 
out the  same  earnestness.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  determined  effort  to  be  merry  and 
bright  In  the  theatrical  manner  that 
would  win  approval  from  Sarcey  rather 
than  from  Ibsen.  He  certainly  suc- 
ceeds in  providing  an  entertainment 
at  which  even  the  most  intelligent  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  be  amused,  while 
the  Philistine  is  not  only  amused  but 
is  pleased  to  believe  that  for  the  first 
time  he  understands  what  M.  de  Curel's 
philosophy  Is  driving  at.   All  the  same, 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  "I/Ivresse 
du  Sage"  is  such  a  good  play  aa  thosa 
In  which  the  author  not  only  took  him- 
self tremendously  seriously  but  took 
his  characters  seriously  also.  In  thosa 
plays,  as  in  this,  the  characters  were 
little  more  than  dummies  dressed  up 
to  illustrate  the  opposing  views  through 
which  the  author's  considered  thought 
was  to  be  read;  but  they  were  a  little 
more.  They  did  have  some  Independ- 
ent life,  and  their  characters  were  to 
some  extent  played  upon  and  devel- 
oped by  accidental  circumstance.  In 
thi.s  play  the  story  Is  entirely  invented 


■  >  the  them*', 
that,  for  all 
Ae  are  as  much  the  sUvv.  i  n.i.lur'i 
BR  the  beasts  of  the  field.    U  In  exposed 
In  the  persons  of  two  men  in  love  with 
the  same  girl.    The  girl  Ik  lh«  niece  of 
a  millionaire,  but,  believing  herself  to 
be  poor,  she  has  devoted  her  llfo  to 
study,  and  has  come  to  think  that  she 
la  In  love  with  the  professor  at  phil- 
osophy whose  pupil  she  is.  However, 
when  she  comes  to  the  country,  to  her 
uncle's  estate,  she  finds  that  her  true 
afflnlty   Is   for  the   neighboring  land- 
owner,    who     studies  horse-brfeftding 
rather  than  philosophy,  who  Is  merry 
and  well  set  up,  and  who  kisses  her 
boldly  upon  the  mouth.    Poor  Intellect 
never  really  has  a  chance,  for  the  au- 
thor has  loaded  the  dice  very  heavily 
against  it,  and  the  actor  has  vigor- 
ously seconded  him.    The  result  Is  that 
the  professor    becomes   a  long-haired 
and   sententious  talker,  who — without 
ibcing  a  charlatan  like  De  Bellac  in  "Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'Bnnule"— (Is  none  the 
'less  obviously  not  the  suitor  for  whom 
the  author  destines  the  young  lady. 
The  play  has.  Indeed,  many  dramatic 
faults.    The  characters  explain  them- 
selves, and  they  alw.iys  know  and  say 
I  what  is  the  true  motive  for  their  ac- 
tions.   Thus  the  young  lady  tells  the 
I  professor — when,  ^e  thinks  she  loves 
I  him— that  If  he  does  not  like  her  essay 
on  philosophy,   she  is  quite  ready  to 
make  curl  papers  of  It  ttf  please  him; 
which  is  probably  quite  true  to  femi- 
nine nature,  but  Is  not  what  she  would 
have  said,  even  If  she  had  realized  It. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  ail  Its  faults,  the 
play  is  a  delightful  and  stimulating  in- 
I  tellectual  recreation,  studded  with  happy 
I  and  beautifully  turned  expressions  of 
profound  thought.    It  is  acted  In  the 
best  and  most  polished  tradition  of  the 
theatre.    Mme.  Pierat  shows  her  versa- 
tility In  being  able  to  play  this  school- 
I  girl  as  well  as  the  disliluBloned  wife  In 
"Aimer,"  but  It  is  perhaps  rather  a 
tour  de  force.  Alexandre  Is  quite  admlr- 

I  able  as  the  aristocratic  stock-breeder, 
'  and  succeeds  in  putlng  on  to  the  stage 
a  type  of  French  country  gentleman 
which  Paris  hardly  knows  yet  and  the 
theatre  not  at  all.   Baron  marks  another 
step  In  his  claim  to  succeed  Coquelln 
by  the  finished  ease  of  his  performance 
of  the  part  of  the  uncle;  while  Jean 
Herve,  who  usually  plays  serious  parts, 
gives  a  show  of  versatility  as  remark- 
I  able  as  that  of  Mme.  Pierat  in  .adding 
'the  comic  toucli — perhaps  even  too  comic 
a  touch — to  the  part  of  the  professor. 

A  word  of  praise  .should  be  given 
to  the  scenery.  It  has  a  quiet  coloring 
and  a  suppression  of  detail  which  pre- 
vents It  from  being  Intrusive  on  the 
side  of  realism,  while  its  modernism 
is  not  sufficiently  Insistent  to  make  It 
disturbing  in  another  way.  It  Is  a 
capital  background.      PHILIP  CARR. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  haJl,  8:30  P,  M. 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  baritone.  See 
special  notice. 

St.  .Tames  Theatre,  8:30  P.  ML 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
MoIIenhauer,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Roland  I 
Hayes,  tenor.    See  special  notice.  I 

TUESDAY  —  Hotel     Vendome.       Miss  | 
Terry's  first  concert.     Clara  Larsen,  i 
pianist;  Rulon  Roblson,  tenor.  Songs:  j 
Lekeu   Sur  une   Torabe,   Ronde  and 
Nocturne;  Ferrari,  Le,  Mlroir;  Clay, 
I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby;  Schu- 
mann, I'll  not  complain;  Lohr,  Chorus 
Gentlemen.       Piano     pieces:  Bach, 
Gavotte   en  Rondeau;   Chopin,  Noc- 
turne, P  major;  Schubert-Liszt,  Soi- 
rees de  Vienne,  Valse  Caprice,  No.  6; 
Leschetltzky,     La     Source;  Gluok- 
Fgambate,  Aria;  Schumann,  Allegro. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  G.  Roberta 
Lunger,  baritone.  Strauss,  the 
Lover's  Pledge;  Franz,  Love  In 
Spring;  Schubert,  Aufenthalt;  Kor- 
bay.  Were  the  pitcher  always  full. 
Long  ago  when  I  was  still  free, 
Mourning  in  the  village  dwells.  Pretty 
maid;  Duparc,  Phydile;  Debussy, 
Beau  Soir  and  Nult  d'Etoiles;  O. 
Faure,  Nell;  Rosa,  Star  vlclno  al  bell 
idolo;  'Resphigi,  Nebble;  Atherton,  I 
know    that   day    will   come;  Mabel 

'  Daniels,  Beyond;  Bantock,  Six  Jester 
songs.    Frederic  Tillotson,  pianist. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M. 
Raymond  Havens,  pianist.  Vlvaldl- 
Bach,  Concerto  in  D  minor;  Resphigl, 

Three  Preludes  on  Gregorian  Melo- 
dies: Bax,  A  Hill  Tune;  Beethoven, 
Sonata  Appasslonata ;  Chopin,  Ber- 
ceuse and  Etude,  G  fiat  major,  op.  10, 
No.  5;  Llsrt.  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  6. 

Jordan   hall,   8:18  P.   M.  Carm!n# 
Fabrizlo,   violinist;   Alfred  de  Voto, 
pianist.     Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  12. 
No    1.  D  major;  Zandonal,  Concerto 
Romantloo;     Salnt-Saens,  Havanalse; 
Dvorak-Krelsler,  Slavanic  Dance,  No.  3; 
Repper,  Serenade  Camavalesque;  Crist. 
Interraebbo     (from     "Prequia's  Mar- 
riage"); Vieuxtemps,  Rondhio. 
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THUK.-jJJAr — joroan  nan,  a-.io  P.  M. 
Concert  by  Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  and 
three  of  his  pupils.  Bach,  Prelado.'a 
and  FugTie  from  "The  Well  Tempered 
Clavichord — P  minor  Book  2 — (Mar- 
guerite Morgan);  A  fiat  major.  Book 
I  (Leon  Tumarkln);  G  major.  Book  2 
(Frank  Ramseyer);  Godowsky.  Para- 
phrase on  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the 
Danse"  for  two  pianos,  with  an 
optional  accompaniment  of  a  third 
piano — (first  time  here) — Misa 
Morgan.  Messrs.  Tumarkln  and  Ram- 
seyer; Brahms,  Sonata,  op.  5,  Mr. 
,  Kbell.  Liszt,  Sonetto  (23  del 
Petrarca  Debussy,  Jardlns  sous  la 
plule  (Mr.  Ramseyer);  Chopin,  Noc- 

'  turne,  op.  27,  No.  2,  and  Etude,  op. 
25,  No.  2;  Scriabln,  Etude,  op.  8,  No. 
12  (Mr.  Tumarkln);  Ravel.  Ondlne; 
Chopin.  Schtrzo,  op.  39  (Miss 
Morgan);  Liszt,  Etude  de  Concert,  A 
flat  major  (Mr.  Ebell). 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2!80  P.  M. 
Eleventh  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concert,  Mr.  Monteux.  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.  John 
Powell,  pianist.  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
op.  53;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  C  sharp 
minor.  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor, ! 
Polonaise,  A  flat  major;  Beethoven — 
Beiss,  Three  Country  Dances;  Powell, 
The  Banjo  Picker  (from  "At  the 
Fair");  Gulon,  Turkey  In  the  Straw; 
lilsat,  Slumber  song  (new,  first  per- 
formance In  Boston),  and  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  No.  13. 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetl- 

'  Hon  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert, 
Mr.  Monteux.  conductor. 


They  are  still  disputing;  over  the  ques- 
I  tloa  Whether  an  old  picture  recently 
found  was  painted  by  Corregglo.  Let 
us  follow  the  erantple  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

.When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels, 
I  Corregglos  and  stuff, 

[Me  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took 
snuff. 


LET  US  NOW  PRAISE  FAMOUS  MEN 

We  spoke  recently  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson's  ijower  of  concentration:  hoTV 
he  was  reading  four  serial  stories  of 
an  exciting  nature  and  from  week  to 
week  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  threads  of 
the  narratives.  But  what  Is  Mr.  John- 
son In  this  respect  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Powle? 

Mr.  Fowle  writes  that  he  used  to 
carry  the  banner  for  concentration.  "In 
the  1870's  I,  for  a  long  time,  read  and 
carried  In  my  head  all  tlie  continued 
stories  In  the  New  York  Ledger,  New 
York  Weekly,  Saturday  Night,  Fireside 
Companion  and  several  other  papers 
(oft  and  on),  a  total  of  not  less  than  lo 
and  often  over  20  continued  stories,  and 
could  tell  you  the  full  name  of  story 
and  author  and  the  plot,  and  I  never 
referred  to  back  numbers.  I  can  re 
member  the  titles  and  authors  to  this 
day.  About  that  time  I  could  tell  you 
every  street  that  led  off  Washington 
both  sides,  from  RoxbTiry  line  to  Dock 
square.  In  18T5  there  were  over  100 
Inftmtry  companies  In  the  Massachu- 
setts state  mllltla,  I  could  tell  you  the 
letters  and  the  names  of  every  company, 
as  Roxbury  City  Guard,  etc.,  location 
and  the  names  of  most  of  the  captains. 
When  I  was  In  a  bank  at  work  I  could 
tell  you  where  every  street  but  one  or 
two  was  in  Boston.  That  was  concen- 
tration, but  only  a  small  part  of  It." 

We  once  knew  a  man  who  could  tell 
the  tonnage  of  nearly  all  the  transat- 
lantic steamers;  and  this  without  the 
aid  of  the  eprlngboard  or  any  mechani- 
cal appliance.  To  outward  view  he 
looked  like  a  human  being. 


nearsal  on  the  bells  arJ  various  Instru- 
ments which  they  played.  My  mother, 
who  was  a  fine  pianist,  was  often  urged 
by  them  to  become  one  of  their  com- 
pany, but  she  never  did.  When  we 
moved  to  Medford  to  live  In  1906  she 
could  not  see  any  house  on  Main  street 
that  looked  like  the  one  the  Peaks  lived 
In  In  the  60*8.  She  used  to  say  that 
there  was  a  big  room  up  in  the  top  of 
the  house  with  long  tables  for  the  bells, 
at  which  they  stood  for  hours  l>erfecting 
thelr  playing. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  hand-bell 
rlngers7  It  was  a  fine  art,  and  It  seems 
too  bad  the  present  generation  does  not 
get  an  opportunity  to  hear  It. 

Boston.      AUGUSTUS  O.  KNIGHT. 

HUNTINQ  PINK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  never,  arrayed  In  the  tradi- 
tional gay  ooat  of  England's  time-loved 
chase  upon  a  horse  presumably  effer- 
vescing as  the  proverbial  Seldlltz  pow- 
der, ridden  to  true-hearted  fox  houn'lr 
running  the  scent  of  an  anise  bag  over 
the  sweet  earth  of  New  England,  but  1 
have  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  well  mnrl  ^ 
riding  things  and  under  the  heart  thrll: 
of  sitting  upon  a  well-conditlonci 
hunting  horse,  of  riding  on  a  hillside  in 
a  big  open  paradi.'se  of  a  farming  coun- 
try where  one  could  see  10,  15,  perhaps 
20,  miles  over  woods,  meadow,  plougfi 
and  stubble,  and  seen  the  fox  come  -ou 
of  the  woods,  circle  leisurely  along  th 
hillside  and  await  the  first  challenginp 
note  of  the  hounds  In  the  distance  be 
fore  making  lightly  off.  probably  to  his', 
home  earth.  To  quote  directly  aVid  Indi- 
rectly W.  W.  Ogllvle,  the  English  sport- 
j  Ing  poet: 

"  'Two    things   stand    like    stone,'  \vp 
said— • 

'Courage  and  kindness,'  Gallant  deadl" 

In  this  age  of  "fllvverdom"  It  Is  no 
harm  then  to  seize  fear  bravely,  when 
"the  walls  stand  big  and  bare." 

The  press  of  population.  Industrialism 
and  urban  dwelling  may  see  the  end  of 
the  old  world  sport  in  America;  but, 
gentle  writer,  have  tolerance  even  for 
what  may  be  petty  vanity  of  some  of 
those  hearty  lovers  of  the  open  who 
felt  the  great  thrill  of  riding  over  a 
fair  country,  though  It  be  closed  in  hills 
of  New  England  and  the  scent,  not  that 
of  the  fox,  but  merely  that  of  anise. 

Indeed,  yes,  as  that  London  journal 
so  humorously  relates,  a  red  ribbon  In 
a  jumping  horse's  tail  may  well  warn 
the  careless  ones  that  he  Is  "light  be- 
hind." J.  MURRAY  KAY. 

Brookllne. 


KWANNON 

Symbol  of  eJl  eternal  things  and  strange, 
Jade  woman-god,  you  sit  quite  passively 
Watching  a  thousand  years  of  shifting 
change 

With  the  half-smile  of  bland  Infinity. 
Time's  fingers,   slowly  smoothing  out 

your  brow, 
Hav«  worn  away  the  furrows  of  the  past 
And  in  their  stead  have  set  upon  It  now 
The  mighty  blankness  of  the  things  that 
last. 

It  terrifies  me,  silent  thing  of  Jade, 
That  universe  of  Nothing  In  your  face; 
Before  It  I  am  helpless  and  afraid, 
A  ohild  alone  In  some  oold  cloistered 
place. 

Who  hears  the  closing  of  a  heavy  door, 
And  stops  receding  on  a  marble  floor, 

— ^Delrdre. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  PEAK  FAMILY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  about  the  Peak  family  In- 
terested me.  When  the  members  were 
not  traveling,  their  home  was  In  Mad- 
ford.  Mr.  Irving  N.  Peak  of  that  city 
may  be  a  descendant  of  that  family. 
My  mother  used  to  tell  me  of  long  visits 
at  the  Peak  home  when  they  were  pre- 
paring for  their  coming  season  and  the 
days  were  taken  up  with  constant  re- 


A  FRENZIED  BARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Inclosed  verse,  by  a  Rhode  Island 
poet.  Is  offered  for  publication  In  the 
A.  T  W.  W.  column.  In  the  hope  that 
Its  torrldlty  may  raise,  a  degree  or  two, 
the  cold  and  frigid  atmosphere  of 
Massachusetts: 

MUSHROOMS 
The  mushrooms,  love,  are  growing 

Down  by  the  river  side; 
Let's  take  the  car,  O  sweetest  love. 

And  thlttier  we  will  ride. 

And  there  beneath  the  blue,  blue  sky, 

You  lovely,  lovely  thing, 
We'll  gather  mushi-ooms,  you  and  I, 

And  hear  the  birdies  sing. 

We'll  gather  mushrooms  while  we  may 

Beneath  the  shady  tree, 
We'll  gather,  gather, '  gather  them 

WhUe  I  love  you  and  you  love  me. 

Anfl  If  you  can  beat  that  for  "class" 
come  on  and  do  IL      O.  K.  CLOVER. 
Providence. 


Young  Ritler  's  not  the  only  one  who  i' 
came    Into    t'lls    bitter-sweet  world 
thus  equipped.     Pliny  noted  the  fact 
that  "some  children  are  borne  Into  the  > 
,world  with  teeth,  a,3  JL  Curlus,  who 
thereupon  was  gurnamed  Dentatus,  and 
Cn.  Papyri  us  Cabo,  both  of  them  very 
great  men  and  right  honorable  pesson-  | 
ages.   In  women  the  same  was  counted  ; 
but   an  ^  unlucky   thing,    and   p>resaged  i 
some  misfortune,  especially  In  the  dales  j 
of   the  K.   K.   regiment  in  Rome:  for 
when  Valeria  was  borne  toothed,  the  j 
wizards    and    Soothsayers    being  con- 
sulted thereabout,  answered  out  of  their 
learning   by   way   of   Pi-ophesle,  That 
look  into  what  cltle  she  was  caorled  to 
Nounce,  slie  should  be  the  oauae  of  thej 
rulne  and  subuerslon  therof."  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Richard  ni  of  England 
was  bom  with-  all  his  teeth,  hair  on 
head  and  nails  on  Ills  fingers  and  toes. 

And  "some  children  are  bom  with  an 
entire  whole  bone  that  taketh  vp  all  the 
guns.  Instead  of  a  row  of  distinct  teeth, 
as  a  son  of  Pruslas  King  of  the  By- 
thlnlans,  who  had  sucn  a  bone  In  his 
vpper  chaw." 


t  am  vreU,  I  am  ioeU,  I  am  waU,  to<tav. 
It  has  passed.  It  has  paaaed,  it  has 

passed,  away, 
or  still  another  variation 
I  am  well,  I  am  well,  I  am  well,  today. 
It  has  passed.  It  has  passed,  away  to 
atwy.  J.  C. 

Boston, 


AT  SIXTY  YEARS 

Mr.  John  William  Godward,  an  artist 
In  London,  a  day  or  two  before  he ' 
killed  himself  at  the  age  of  61  by  turn-  i 
ing  on   the  gas,   said  to  his   model:  ' 
"Sixty  years  is  old  enough  for  a  man 
to  live."  Piffle!  At  60  years  a  man  Is 
just  beginning  to  know  how  to  use  lite . 
with  true  enjoyment.    He  is  then  free 
from  Illusions;  he  does  not  expect  much; 
enthusiasm  does  not  hurl  him  Into  ex- 
travagant judgments  and  opinions;  he 
begins  to  think  amiably  of  his  fellowl 
mortals;  he  no  longer  feels  it  his  duty 
to  serve  on  committees. 


WHITMAN  IN  HUNGARY 

(BTom  the  N»w  York  Time*.)  ! 

"The  Hungarian  government  has  put 
the  Ua  on  the  works  of  Walt  Whitman, 
along  with  those  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Nlcolal  Lenin,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  a  'destructive  tendency."  Whit- 
man's poems  have  Indeed  destroyed 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  might  ha\e 
been  placid  and  respectable  citizens  If 
Whitman's  odd-length  lines  hadn't  con- 
vinced them  that  It  was  easy  to  be  a 
free-verse  poet." 

O  Walt,  Walt,  how  many  poetlo  crimes 
are  committed  In  thy  name  I 

WATSON,  WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE  OF 
THESE7 
("Personals"  In  the  London  TIidmi,) 
ITOTBPINS — There  Is  much  you  car 
do;  any  Idea  as  to  the  "dark  fate"?- 
Llttle  Jim, 

MEDUSA— Should  you  see  this  I  an 
alive  and  well,  particularly  in  the  digea 
ttoa.  thank*  to  Mu*Uu'd,'-F«rMua> 

Some  may  wonder  at  the  oaae  of 
Donald  Lance  Bitter,  who,  three  days 
old,  visited  a  dentist  m  Detroit  and 
suffered  heroically  the  extraction  of 
two  lower  teeth;  but  this  Is  a  little 
world  of  great  wonders  and  nothing 
should  surprise  the  observer  sitting, 
like  Mr.  John  Galswoa-thy  on  the  fence 
an'l  ?''elng  the  procession  of  humanity. 


"CURSES  ON  YOU!" 

Lord  Marcus  Beresford  belonged  tt 
a  family  that  was  under  a  melodramatla 
curse.    Some  one  had  doomed,  so  th' 
legend  goes,    seven  Beresfords   to  a 
untimely  end.    Of  the  seven  Marqulse- 
of    Waterford,    three    died  unnatura 
deaths;    the    third    was    killed  whll 
hunting;   the  fifth,  with  spine  broke, 
by  a  fall  in  the  hunting  field,  shot  him 
self;  the  father  of  the  present  Marqul 
was  drowned.    Lord  Delavel  Beresfor 
was  .killed  In  a  railway  accident;  Capi 
C.  C.  de  la  Poer  Heresford  was  kllleu 
when  he  tried  to  stop  a  runaway  horse. 
On  two  occasions  Lord  Marcus  narrow- 
ly escaped  an  untimely  death. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

From  a  street  car  collar  advertise- 
ment: "Men  of  affairs  are  wearing 
wings."  That's  probably  why  you 
can't  keep  a  good  man  down. 

BRADSHAW  BICKNEJLL. 


MYl    MYI   MR.  QALSWORTHYI 

(■From  the  story,  "Blackmail,"  by  John 
Galsworthy,  In  the  January  Metropolitan.) 

Oughtn't  one  to  go  to  the  police?  He 
stood  extraordinarily  still — a  dappled 
leaf  dropped  from  a  plane  tree  and 
lodged  on  his  bowler  hat;  at  the  other 
end  of  hlra  a  little  dog  mistook  him  for 
a  lamp -post. 

RESTLESSNESS 

There  Is  a  curse  upon  me — and  I  cannot 

settle  down — 
The  town  calls  from  the  city— the  city 
from  the  town: 


The 


joy  of  things  grows  brittle,  tSie 
warmth  of  love  grows  cold. 
The  things  I  have  are  faded- the  wdrds^ 
I  hear  are  old: 

And  just  beyond  the  cresting  hill,  or  Just 

across  the  street 
There  Is  a  newer  lover — there  Is  a  song 

more  sweet: 

My  work  Is  play  a  little  while — and  then 

It  starts  to  Irk; 
My  play  delights  a  day  or  two — and  then 
It's  dull  as  work: 

And  the  mouth  that  feeds  me  kisses  will 

annoy  me  after  while, 
And  I  shall  want  to  wander,  to  find  a 
newer  smile. 

O,  sometimes  when  the  gypsy  lure  is  at 

Its  worst  In  me — 
And  all  I  love  Is  hateful,  aad  Tm  lonely 

as  can  be — 

It's  nice  to  think,  that,  waiting,  when 

the  tides  of  life  go  by. 
Is  a  still  bed,  and  a  smooth  bed,  to  give 

me  peace  for  ayel     

DOBOTirr  DOW. 

srNO  iTi  couB  rr 

As  the  World  Wagsi 

■WTille  all  the  world  Is  talking  about 
the  Nanoy  pharmacist,  M.  Coue,  some, 
musically  Inclined,  might  like  to  use  a 
rhythmical  rhyme  for  dally  practice;  to 
be  repeated,  aloud,  ad  Infinitum. 


I  am  Matter,  I  am  tetter,  I  am  bsttor, 

today.  ^  __, 

It  win  pass.  It  wtU^o»»,  It  will  pas», 

aicay. 


ADD  "JOYS  OF  TRAVEL" 
As  the  World  WagS! 

.  I  was  In  a  Maine  town  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  time  of  the  heavy  snow,  I  had 
reached  there  after  a^  four  hours'  Jour- 
ney and  only  an  hour  late.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  good  reoord  for  the 
storm  was  heavier  down  East  than  In 
Portland,  About  B  o'clock  1  telephoned 
to  see  how  late  the  returning  train  was 
from  down  East.  It  was  reported  a 
half-hour  late,  At  the  station  at  6 
It  was  reported  an  hour  late. 

Out  of  idle  curiosity  I  want  out  Into 
the  train  shed  and  asked  an  olTlolal 
what  chance  there  wa|i  for  a  train  to 
Boston,  He  said  there  was  a  train  all 
ready  and  about  to  start;  perhaps  it  had 
already  gone,  from  the  farthest  traok, 
I  hurried  and  got  aboard  and  It  started. 
It  was  perhaps  6: IB,  When  I  said  to 
the  conductor  that  the  man  in  the  ticket 
office  had  made  no  mention  of  this 
train,  ha  replied  ohaerfully  that  no 
blame  attached  to  him,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  In  fact,  ha  added, 
no  one  knew  but  himself;  ha  was 
waiting  for  an  engine  and  he  had  Just 
got  it  and  started  at  once, 

I  could  not  but  wonder  what  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  in  the  waiting  room  would 
have  thought  as  they  patiently  waited 
for  the  6  o'clock  train  (it  was  four  hours 
late)  if  they  had  known  that  a  train 
left  the  station  at  6;  15. 

The  departure  of  the  train,  ene  ear 
nearly  empty,  was  that  oenduotor's 
secret.  He  had  kept  it  well,  I  alone 
of  all  the  waiting  crowd  had  disoovered 
it,  He  told  me  later  that  it  was  the 
12il6,  just  an  even  six  hours  lata,  and 
he  was  determined  to  go  on  his  way  as 
quickly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible. 

What  a  sj-stem,  thought  I.     H,  Q.  S, 

I  was  reminded  of  an  early  Leaoook 
story,  about  the  painter  and  his  lady 
love;  how  ha  told  her  that  the  green  i 
tilings  in  his  picture  ware  cows  and 
she  said;    "This  ghall  be  sur  Eecret,"J 
t  suppose  tliat's  tba  wajr  th«  casduotep 

WERRENRATH 

Betnaia  Werratjrath,  baritone,  gara  a 
Bong  recital  yeaterday  afternoon^  In 
(Bymphony  hall,  Harry  Bpeare  playing 
hi.  aocompaiilmenta.    Mr.  Werrenrath 

Dtt  M»t  ««  RO*'.  I***"  D<nnjetrftnger, 
Bohuberti  Wldroung,  Die 
diera,  Schumann  t  Lankskab,  Hvls  jju 
har  warms  Tanker,  Borreseni  U-melln 
Lse,  Neilsw:  SUda  ved  Nat  ^^r^JoM*, 
tange-MuUert  Aria,  •<Vislon  Fugitive 
(He?odlade),  Massenet;  Jl^^V l*f 
water  Ballads.  Frederick  Keel;  Port  of 
Many  Ships,  Trade  Wlnda,  Mother 
^1^:  The  Bima  Ploughman,  Robert 
5^&by  Clarke,  The  Wreck  of  the 
.•Julie  PH^te"  Geoffrey  0„Hara;  Duna. 
Josephine  McGlH;  On  the  B«ad  t«  Man= 
flalay,  Oley  Speaks. 

■Was  Sir.  WerrenratU  put  about  By 
the  stolidity  of  his  audlenca.  or  doea  ha 
feel  mort  at  home  in  "?"SIJ 
eturdy  or  sentlnjental,  of  the  T>^"ad 
type,  or,  pertiapa,  waa  he  suffering  from 
toTtau^  frosty  air?  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, for  an  hour  yesterday  Ur. 
^tVerrenrath  aang  In  a  way  to  ™«ke  one 
wonder  how  he  had  contrived  to  gain 
tils  high  repute.  Try  as  he  would Jie 
oonld  not  make  his  tones  aound  smooth 
and  aJear.  Though  he  strove  ftoutly 
to  r«>roduo«  the  traglo  note  of  "Der 
Doppalgangar,"  the  patrioUo  fervor  of 
the  grenadier,  the  passion  of  Massenet  a 
theatrical  Herod,  his  eftortil  availed  him 
not!  only  his  flna  Intalllgence  made  its 
:  mark. 

Tin  attractive  Scandinavian  eonga 
to  be  sure,  went  better.  It  was  only 
nevertheless,  with  Frederick  Keels 
excellent  settlnga— genuinely  charac- 
teristic, and  free  from  an  attempt  to 
be  knowing— that  Mr.  Werrenrath 
came  Into  his  own.  From  then  on  he 
sang  -with  a  free  tone  often  beautiful, 
always  good,  an  able  roesia  voce  and 
IplamlBslmo.  enunolaUon  a  model  of 
'clearness,  and  with  strong  powers  of 
i  characterisation,  above  aU  when  he 
'had  an  old  sailor  to  suggest  or  a  cock- 
ney soldier.  The  audience,  roused  to 
wild  enthusiasm,  called  for  more  and 
more,  shouting  out  their  wishes  for 
Ithla  aong  or  that 

I  Swamped  with  written  requests,  saia 
Mr  Werrenxath.  he  could  not  sing  all 
the  songs  people  asked  for,  surely  not 
those  he  had  never  erven  heard  of,  nor 
yet.  "Ah  fors'  e  lul"!  He  would  do, 
though,  what  he  could.  And  he  aia, 
with  all  generosity. 

Would  It  answer,  at  another  reottai. 
for  Mr.  Werrenrath  to  sing  the  ballads 
flrstt  Then,  his  voice  onoa  "w«r"«°; 
and  the  audience  a«  well,  undoubted  y 
ie  could  do  greater  Justice  than  he  did 
esterday  to  the  aongs  of  hlghe^^rth. 


flOLAND  HAYES  | 

HoJanf  Bayaa.  t*nofv  va.v«  m  reoltal 
teat  nlKbt  b«for*  an  audlsno*  that  flllad 
n»«rty  aTsry  saat  tn  Sjrmtrtiony  BCall, 
To  th«  axcellent  a«<3oinT>anlm«nti  of 
M'ltrgmMt  Kent  Hub^nrd.  h«  sanv  thU 
twocrami 

WlMr»'«r  ytytt  WUk.  Randal;  Quando 
Mtro.  Moiart;  Atnarlltl.  Caootnt;  BviTa 
Koaa  Balla,  Oaltippli  I/Tnrttatlen  au 
Voyaya,  Duipara;  Li«  Tt\;  KoaobUn) 
Clair  da  lAina,  Faurai  Chvvmuehaa  Coa- 
aqua,  B\>urdratn;  BotaChaft,  Brahms  i 
V«rt>orrenh«lt.  WoJfi  A  Dream,  Orle«r; 
E!t«a!  Away,  arranged  by  Lawrence 
Bfown;  Sit  Down,  arranged  by  Holand 
Hny^ai  I'ya  Oct  a  Roba,  arraiHted  by 
Roland  Rayea;  Oo  Down.  Moaea,  ar- 
rangad  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

Home  from  a  aarlea  of  trtwnpha  tn 
S}ngland  and  rranoa,  Mr.  Hayea  ahowed 
hlmaelf  laat  nlKht  a  slnErer  of  many 
exoetlenalae.  He  haa  by  nature  a  voice 
of  lovely  Quality,  of  partloular  beauty 
in  the  middle  rexlater,  from  the  falnteat 
ptanlaalmo  to  a  full  atronc  toqei  hla 
hlirh  tonea  at  preaent,  when  taken  with 
power,  have  a  tendency  to  hardnesa,  a 
trail  which  aurely,  with  further  effort, 
can  be  overcome.  If  nature,  thouyh, 
gav9  thli  alngrer  a  ruperlor  voice,  to  hla 
ow«\  hard  and  IntelHgrent  work  aJone 
doe*  he  owe  the  neatness  of  hla  attack, 
hli  admirably  amooth  legato,  and.  above 
all  elae.  hia  perfeot  diction,  the  like  of 
which,  even  from  Mr.  2i(aCormaol(,  ha« 
not  been  heard  In  Boaton  for  many  a 
day.  For  Mr.  Hayea  doea  not  prpnounoe 
hla  oonaonanta;  ha  singe  them — a  dla« 
tlnotlon  too  many  alngera  fall  to  dfaw 
(why  do  they  acorn  the  reaonanoa  and 
color  thus  ao  eaally  infuaed  Into  their 
tones?). 

To  thla  woli  developed  te<Shnlque  Mr. 
Hayea  adda  a  fine  feellny  for  atyle.  The 
Mozart  eonff  he  aang  eztjulsltaly,  the 
"AmalrllU"  ao  well  that  for  once  It  did 
not  aound  dull.  The  unfamiliar  Qaluppt 
air  mlg-ht  have  been  sung  by  Olement 
hlmaelf.  The  fotur  Frenoh  aonga  aa  well 
suggested.  In  their  jwrfeotion  of  diction 
and  aubtle  Aneneaa,  the  Influence  of  Cle- 
ment, or  at  least  of  some  equally  able 
singer  of  French  music,  if  there  la  an- 
other Buoh.  The  Invitation  to  "Mlsa 
Ellen"  to  pour  the  tea  into  the  beauti- 
ful Chinese  cup.  In  Koeohlin'a  charming 
•ong.  Is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  In  a 
\  hurry. 

This  exquisite  finesse,  however,  may 
eaeily  become  monotonous  If  It  Is  not 
relieved  by  moments  of  such  rugged 
strength  as  a  lyrlo  tenor  may  venture. 
One  such  moment  came  last  night,  in 
the  wild  outburst,  highly  effective,  at 
the  end  of  Fourdrain's  song.  At  an- 
other oonoert  Mr.  Hayes  would  show 
good  Judgment  if  he  were  to  alng  a 
few  songs  which  coll  for  breadth  as 
w^ll  as  subtlety,  thereby  securing  a 
contrast  which  would  make  the  worth 
of  his  fine  spun  planisslmos  and  his 
beautiful  holf-voloe  tell  even  more 
strongly  than  it  did  last  night.  In 
addition  to  a  program  refreshingly  tree 
'  from  trash,  Mr.  Hayea  sang  many  en- 
j  cores,  aJl  of  them  worth  singing,  but  not 
of  a  character  to  lend  the  touch  of  vigor 
needed.  R.  R.  a. 


"AFAMlLYMAr 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Jewett 
Players.  Pirsst  performance  in  this 
country  of  "A  Family  Man,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  by  John  Galsworthy. 

Julia   Jessamine  Newcombe 

John  Builder  H.  Conway  Wlnsfleld 

^"PP'n/  E.   E.  Cllve 

The    Mayor  Walter  Kingsford 

 Catherine  Wlllard 

Ai^^ll  ::::::::: ^"L ^"^"^^ 

Guy  HerrlnVhame." .Reginald  ^Shefffefd 
nl  i'^h^  Ti"  uV. Katherlne  Standing 

Ralph  Builder  H.   Mortimer  White 

Francis  Chantrey  (J.  p.), 

Warwick  Buekland 

 L.   Paul  Scott 

4    ?  „••  Noel  Tearle 

"'^'^   •  James  Jei 

A  manager  putting  this  comedy  m  re- 
hearsal might  well  hesitate  about  the 
manner  in  which  It  should  be  played. 
Was  Mr.  Galsworthy  in  wholly  sertous 
mood  when  he  wrote  it?  Did  he  Intend 
to  satirize  the  head  of  a  household,  out- 
wardly respectable,  regarded  as  a  safe 
man,  one  who  would  fill  the  mayor's  j 
chair  for  the  good  of  the  community,  I 
while  at  home  he  was  a  despot,  barely 
tolerated  by  hla  wife,  hated  by  his 
daughters,  a  man  with  eyes  for  gover- 
ness and  maids,  especially  the  French 
Cirl,  Camille?  Did  Mr.  Galsworthy  con- 
ceive the  play  In  farcical  mood?  Or  did 
he  wish  to  show  the  revolt  of  daugh- 
ters, prating  about  liberty,  impatient  of 
parental  authority?  Was  Builder  really 
the  insufferable  bully  his  daughters  pic- 
tured him?  He  had  given  them  a  lib- 
eral education.  He  was  free  with  five- 
pound  notes  when  they  called  for  them; 
AVas  his  wife  in  reality,  a  silent  nag- 


i;.r,    woariFg"  the   irillatliig  klr  of   an  | 
abu.scd  woman?  | 
The  performance  last  night  was  pecu-  . 
liar  in  this;    The  minor  parts  were  the 
onoH  most  effectively  played.    First  of  | 
all  was  the  purtrayail  of  Camille  by  Miss  j 
WiUard.   This  Camille  answered  In  every 
way  the  characterization  of  c:resslda  by  : 
lIlysseB  In  Shakespeare's  singular  play. 
SrUlom  ha.ve  we  seen  on  the  stage  SO 
artful  a  mljix,  subtly  sensual  but  without 
a  touch  Of  vulgarity,  with  a  seductive 
eye  and  an  alluring  bearing;  a  perform- 
anro  that  would  grace  the  stage  of  a 
I'arlsian  theatre,  by  Its  sly  and  irresisti- 
ble appeal  without  undue  emphasis. 

Then  there  was  the  capital  Topping 
of  Mr.  Cllve;  the  young  airman  played 
by     Mr.    Sheffield;     the  fuddy-duddy 
mayor,  represented  by  Mr.  Kingsford; 
Mr.    White's    quiet    and    sane  Ralph 
lUiUder.    As  for  Miss  Newcombe,  all  she 
liad   to   do  was   to   look   resigned,  to 
speak  in  a  resigned  tone,  and  this  she  ^ 
did.    The  character  itself  is  a  pale  one. 
And    ther.p    was    Miss    Edlss,    excel- 1 
lent  as  the  easily  shocked  but  quickly  j 
reassured   maid-of-all  work. 

Wo  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Wlngfleld 
and  Miss  Hughes  fully  put  on  the  stage 
John  Builder  and  his  daughter  Maud. 
Undoubtedly  John  ha.l  a  violent  temper 
but  W(j  doubt  if  he  shouted  and  roared 
all  the  time.  He  had  his  grim  and  sat- 
urnine moments.  With  al'  his  fau'.is  he 
had  a  sense  of  dignity;  he  was  a  man, 
of  weight.  His  fellow  townsmen  mny 
not  have  known  his  domestic  tyranny, 
but  tliey  respected  him,  and  if  ramping 
and  raging  were  habitual  with  him  at 
home,  he  must  have  broken  loose  at 
times  outside  the  house.  He  was  at 
least  no  hypocrite.  And  Mr.  Wlngfleld 
began  to  storm  and  rage  too  soon.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  climax  of  ex- 
plosion. Mr.  Wlngfleld  was  the  most 
convincing  when  he  was  silent  during 
the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  mayor's 
office.  Here  his  face  and  the  droop  of  v 
his  body,  his  internal  boiling  indigna-  I 
tion,  his  sullen  rage,  showed  the  man's  | 
true  character.  Then,  as  Camille  says, 
when  she  rejects  his  offer  at  the  end,  | 
he  was  a  dangerous  man.  .  1 

Now  do  we  think  that  Miss  Hughes  i 
gave   us   the   dramatist's  Maud.     Her  i 
Maud  was  a  flapper,  a    silly    young , 
woman,   given   to   scr6a,ming.     In  the 
scene  with  Topping  she  played  in  the 
spirit   of   broad   burlesque,    but  Maud 
was  dead  in  earnest.    She  should  have 
been  played  in  the  serious  yein.  The 
Athene    of    Miss    Standing    had  little 
character.     'Was  that  Mr.  Galworthy's 
fault?    Miss  Standing's  Athene  would 
never  have  thrown  her  bonnet  over  the 
windmill  simply  because  Pa  -was  dis- 
agreeable. 

There  was  no  need  of  Mr.  Buckland 
shohting  as  he  did.  To  depict  a  bluff, 
sporting  ISnglishman  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  welkin  ring. 

It's  an  amusing  play,   even   If  the 
spectator  is  left  In  doubt  as  to  Mr.  . 
Galsworthy's    purpose.     Probably  his 
only  purpose  was  to  write  an  entertain- 
ing comedy. 


Attorney  General  Coco.  We  are  told  that 
"Cooo"  Is  a  right  honorable  Pledmontese 
surname.  How  In  the  world  did  It  m^e 
its  entrance  Into  French  slang  with  vari- 
ous meanings?  TX>  many,  especially 
French  troopers,  Coco  Is  a  horse.  Other  [ 
meanings  are  head,  throat,  bad  wine 
or  bad  brandy;  a  contemptible  fellow, 
a  "poor  shrimp"  ;  a  pet  name  in  friend- 
ship; the  name  of  a  refreshing  drink 
compounded  of  a  little  liquorice  and 
much  water  (Delvau  wrote:  "It  former- 
ly cost  only  the  fourth  of  a  sou  a  glass 
and  the  glasses  were  big;  today  It  costs 
two  centimes,  but  tlie  glasses  are  much 
smaller.  O  progress!).  Children  spoke 
of  hens  as  oocottes,  and  an  egg  as  a 
coco,  , 

"Cofio  epilepitlqueT  —  Champagne, 
"which  has  the  color  of  coco  and  froths 
like  an  epileptic." 


'  shed  In 

18S8.    'I'lic-  I.,     >.  •  ui,u  "W"  are 

still  Incomplete,  though  part  "X— ryxt" 
Ifl  puhlijihod.  <"Zy2(t,"  obsolete,  was  the 
Kentish  2nd  sing.  Ind.  pres.  of  "Sle.") 
The  laKt  word  under  "z"  in  present  use 
Is  a  Joyous  one,  "zymurgy" — the  practice 
or  art  of  fermentation,  as  In  wine- mak- 
ing, brewing,  distilling,  etc.  We  are 
credibly  •'informed  that  In  spite  of  the 
too  celebrated  constitutional  amend-  i 
inent  there  are  "zymurgists"  busily  at  I 
work  right  here  in  Boston. 

lOvon  if  those  two  great  dictionaries 
are  still  Incomplete,  there  are  words 
enough  in  the  smaller  ones  for  all  prac- 
tical purposee,  and  even  for  writers  In 
what  has  been  characterized  as  the 
Asiatio  style. 


BUT      SEE       LUDOVIC  CELLER'S 
LITTLE   BOOK,  "LES  VALETS 
AU  THEATRE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  glorious  days  when  snappy 
comebacks  are  supplied  to  one  and  all, 
perhaps  it  would  not  bo  Improper  should 
I  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  one  helpless 
member  of  society,  who  has,  I  think, 
been  overlooked.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the 
mute,  inglorious  valet  of  the  movies  and 
of  modem  fiction.  Picture  him,  silently 
and  efficiently  at  his  tasks,  when  hia 
master,  who  has  been  reading  a  re- 
proachful latter  from  a  broken-hearted 
girl,  pauses  to  generalize,  wisely  and 
humorou.sly,  in  this  manner:  "There  is 
no  more  terrible  thing,  Hawkins,  than 
a  woman's  memory."  And  Hawkins, 
mystified  and  overawed,  can  only 
meekly  reply,  "Quite  so,  sir."  Surely, 
sir,  there  must  be  one  snappier. 

LUKE  SPIVENS. 


MARLOWE'S    MIGHTY  LINE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  in  the  "favorite  lines" 
of  poetry  quoted  in  your  column  on 
Jan.  2;  but  I  don't  think  that  any  of 
them  can  equal  one  crashing  line  of 
Marlowe's; 

"And  ride  in  triumph  tlirough  Perse- 
polls." 

The  line  containing  the  names  of  the 

kings  is  splendid  for  rhythm  and  beauty 
of  sound,  hut  I  can't  remember  it  well 
enough  to  quote.  J  think  it  goes: 
"Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  King. 
Ueumcasane  and  Theridamas, 
Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king, 
'And   ride   in   triumph  through  Perse- 
polis?'  " 

Boston.  B.T.H. 

T'he  passage  is  in  scene  6,  act  2,  part 
1  of  Marlowe's  "Tamburlalne  the 
Great." 

Meander:  Your  majesty  shall  shortly 
have  your  wish. 

And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolls. 

Tamburiaine:    "And  ride  In  triumph 
through  Persepolls!"' 
Is  It  not  brave  to  be  a  kins,  Teohelles? 
Usumcasa,ne  and  Theridamas. 
la  It  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king, 
"And  ride  in  triumph  through  Perse- 
polls"? 

There  are  other  'igpeat  and  thjmdei>- 
In*"  speeches  In  this  play.  Perhajs  the 
most  ma«nIfloent  lines  are  these; 
"The  horse  that  guide  the  solden  «y»  of 
Heaven, 

And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nos- 
terlls. 

Making  their  flery  gailt  alKyve  the  clouds. 

Are  not  so  honoured  In  their  grovernor, 
A3  you,  ye  slaves.  In  mighty  Tambur- 
lalne." 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  "Tamibiirlalne** 
was  performed  some  years  ago  by  Tale 
students. — Bd. 


THE  RIOTOUS  PEEBLES 
(The  tiake  County   Times  of  Hammond, 
Ind.) 

The  Peebles  family  of  Windfall,  Ind.,i 
will  spend  New  Tear's  holiday  with 
friends  in  Hajnmond.  They  will  attend 
the  Bijou  Theatre  (being  the  same  na-mel 
of  the  theatre  at  Windfall),  after  which 
they  will  have  dinner  at  the  Koffee  Kup, 
later  visiting  the  Elk's  Temple,  the  Ma-J 
sonic  Temple,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Temple,  and  other  sights  in  the  city. 


A  READY  WIT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

She  was  a  prominent  Oinadian  lady — 
wife  of  an  M.  P.  The  object  of  her 
"quip  modest"  was  a  Frenchman  on  his 
first  'trip  to  America.  Admiring  our 
grand  old  Statue  of  Liberty  he  said, 
"How  large  the  statue — but  how  small 
the  light  she  holds!"  "Ah!"  said  la 
Canadienne,  "the  less  light,  the  morc| 
liberty!"  FUGUE. 


WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS 

"The  revisers  of  the  Dictionary  of  thd 
French  Academy,  who  have  been  a^ 
work  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
edition,  48  years  ago,  have  progressed 
only  as  far  as  the  letter  'J'." 

The  first  volume  of  the  nreat  Oxford 


"RETURN"  AND  "JET" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  fear  disclosed  by  newspaper  and 
magazine  discussions  concerning  the 
loss  of  much  of  the  good  English  of  a 
former  day  is  noted  in  our  household, 
where  the  member  who  in  the  good  old 
times  would  have  been  called  the  "head" 
is  kept  In  submission  oy  four  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Occasionally  this  sub- 
merged member  seeks  to  keep  his  head 
afloat  by  nonchalantly  using  some  word 
or  expression  which  will  cause  the  dip- 
lomatically termed  "intellectual"  portion 
of  the  family  to  ask  for  information. 

Returning  one  very  cold  morning 
from  his  early  trip  for  milk  to  the 
nearby  store,  where  he  gathers  such 
bits  of  over-night  news  as  may  en- 
lighten  his  waiting  family,  he  In- 
formed the  only  vlfflbly^awakened  mem- 
ber of  the  household  that  a  flock  of 
pigeons  had  spent  the  night  before  on 
the  "return"  of  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Considered  by  the  family  and 
others  to  be  an  exponent  of  pure  Eng- 
lish, she  aslced  what  part  of  a  house  Is 
the  "return." 

In  Maine  (whence  this  family  and 
other  superior  persons  have  migrated) 
the  word  "Jet"  was  used  to  denote  that 
special  part  of  a  structure. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  woman  here 
mentioned  1b  the  only  one,  barring 
housebuilders,  who  did  not  icnow  which 
part  of  a  building  Is  called  the  "re- 
turn." ABBIBASKER, 

Salem. 

We  never  heard  "return"  In  this  sense 
used  In  'Vermont  or  In  western  Massa- 
chusetts. Yet  "return"  meaning  "a  side 
or   part   which  falls   away   usually  at 


1 

right  £n.  ''"-"^t 
line  of  iiio  '  •  \ 

nlces,  pilasters,  ^window.s;  in  appen-  , 
dagps  to  or  minor  parts  of,  buildings. 
Walls,  or  ether  struclurfs;  a  wini,-  or 
.side  of  a  building"  goi-H  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  15lh  century,  bewail  In 
his  diary  (1718)  spoke  of  Mr.  Franklin 
sitting  In  "The  return  of  the  gallery. 
"Return"  also  meant  a  side-street. 
..jPt"_properly  "jetty"— Is  a  prodecting 
part  of  a  building,  especially  an  over- 
hanging upper  story.  Shakespeare  pre- 
ferred "Jutty";  "No  jtitty  prize.  btJt- 
,  tress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
bath  made  his  pendent  bed." 

ST.  JAMES— "Enter  Madame,"  a  play 
in  three  acts  by  Glida  "VaresI  and  Dolly 
Byrne.  First  stock  company  produc- 
tion; played  last  season  here  with 
Varesi  In  the  titled  role.    The  cast: 

Cprald  Fitzgerald  Edward  Darney 

Mrs.  Flora  Preston...  'Viola  Roach  I 

John  Fitzgerald  Houston  Rloharde  | 

Aline  Chalmers  leucine  Adamii 

Tomamoto   Harry  Lowell 

Hire   Anny  Uayng 

The  Doctor  Harold  Chaee 

Mlas  Smith  Helen  Pitt 

Archlmeda  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Mme.  Lisa  Delia  Robbla.  .  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Some  one  has  nicely  described  this 
play  as  a  comedy  of  temperament. 
Glida  'Varesi,  co-apthor  and  leading 
lady,  herself  descended  from  a  family 
of  opera  singers  and  actresses,  has  cre- 
ated an  extremely  interesting  "Mad- 
ame," a  character  that  was  familiar  to 
.her,  for  her  own  mother  was  a  famous 
j  opera  singer. 

'  The  play  for  the  most  part  Is  con- 
cerned with  Madame  Lisa  Delia  Robbia, 
a  world -renowned  singer.  She  Is  mar- 
ried. She  has  a  son.  Both  husband 
and  son,  however,  are  left  in  America 
Vvhile  she  pursues  her  operatic  career 
amid  the  life  and  people  that  under- 
stand her  feelings  and  emotions.  Her 
husband  loves,  In  fact  adores,  this  crea- 
ture of  many  moods. 

He  has  grown  tired,  however,  of  her 
retinue  of  servants,  her  absurd  and 
Imaginative  notions,  and  after  taking 
up  his  abode  in  New  Tork,  gradually 
discovers  that  he  sadly  misses  the 
presence  of  a  woman  In  his  life.  He 
wishes  this  time  a  domestic  tj-pe,  one 
who  will  pour  his  coffee  'in  just  such 
a  manner,  have  his  slippers  ready  for 
him  when  he  seats  himself  before  the 
Are  In  his  easy  chair,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

He  discovers  what  he  '  thinks  Is  ■  the 
lady  for  his  desires,  and  is  about  to 
marry  her  when  madame  arrives  with 
her  retinue  and  all.  She  enters.  From 
that  moment  on  she  dominates  the 
situation.  She  has  an  important  role 
to  play  this  time,  that  of  winning  her 
husband  from  the  other  woman.  And 
she  does. 

Miss  Bushnell  was  an  entirely  satis- 
fying madame.  She  lost  her  foreign 
accent  and  mannerisms  In  one  or  two 

'  'nstances,  but  other  than  that  her  in- 
terpretation of  this  dazzling,  siiolled. 
petted  and  somtimes  stormy  diva  was 
well  done.  Mr.  Dartiey,  as  Gerald,  her 
husband,  was  rather  matter-of-fact  for 

jthe  most  part,  and  seemed  ill  at  ease 
as  leading  >  man.  Houston  Richards 
made  a  good  impression  as  madame's 
son.  And  the  retinue  of  servants — all 
tliese  t^'pe  characters  were  exceedingly 
amusing.  Special  mention  should  go  to 
Miss  Layng,  as  Bice,  and  to  Mr.  Remly 
in  the  role  of  an  operatlcally  Inclined 
cook. 

The  first  act  of  the  piece  seemed  a 
bit  heavy,  but  the  last  two  moved  at  a 
much  better  pace. 

j  TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Molly  Darling," 
a  musical  comedy,  with  Jack  Donahue. 

j  Book  by  Otto  HarbacH  and  William 
Cary  Duncan:  music  by  Tom  Johnstone; 

■  lyrics  by  Phil  Cook;  staged  by  Julian 
Mitchell.  Milton  B.  Schwarzwald  con- 
ductd.    The  cast: 

Antonio  RIcardo  Al-bert  Roocardi 

_<^hlc'    Jlsrgs  Jack  Donahue 

Tert   Miller  Billy  Taylor 

n   SllUe  Taylor 

Molly  RIcardo  Mary  Mllbum 

•X«-':k  Stanton  Clarence  Nordstrom 

Chaflncey  Chesbro  Charles  P.  Morrison 

Marivane    .   Catherine  Mulqueen 

Mrs    Redwing  Rose  Kesener 

Archie   Ames  Jay  Gould 

2 P'"'-   Cecil  Summers 

 Ben  Bennv 

^""?T.'^     -A'  ■  f  •  ■»u''ke  Westerii 

■■Spirit  of  the  Disc"   Nina  Penj\ 

The  piece  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately styled  a  musical  farce,  for  the 
widest  latitude  Is  used,  and  there  are 
consequent  improbabilities.  The  under- 
lying note  Is  optimism,  and  there  Is 
obvious  analogy  to  the  system  of  Dr. 
Coue.  And  let  it  be  said  that  this 
spirit  of  optimism  that  worked  in  a 
steady  crescendo  on  the  stage,  found 
its  way  across  the  footlights.  In  a 
word  the  piece  resolves  itself  Into  a 
swiftly  moving  festival  of  fun,  a  great 
dancing  entertainment  —  for  tiearly 
every  member  of  the  cast  takes  a  turn 
at  the  dance  with  siklll— and  Inci- 
dentally last  night's  performance 
places  Jack  Donahue,  who  heretofore 
has  shone  principally  as  a  dancer,  In 
the  class  of  leaders  on  the  musical 
comedy  stage. 
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Mr  Mlrchell,  too,  has  plucke'i  with  a 
dlacrlmlnatlnsr  eye  from  the  garden  of 
pulchritude,  and  there  Is  the  Illusion 
heslde  of  youth  on  a  lark.  The  book  Is 
not  only  uproariously  funny,  tt  Is  up  to 
the  hour,  and  clever  Interpreters  are 
an  added  advantage.  The  music  com- 
mands less  enthusiasm;  seldom  Is  there 
musical  significance,  and  yet  several 
of  the  pieces  arrest  attention,  with  here 
and  there  a  fine  melodic  phrase  or  again 
a  pleaslnK  orchestration,  the  settings 
are  good  to  look  at  and  phonograph  and 
radio  come  Into  service. 

The  story  Is  a  simple  one.  Rlcardo. 
a  fiddle  maker.  Is  behind  In  his  rent 
His  daughter,   Mollie,   with  a  quartet 
of    performers,    appears   at   a    garden  | 
fete   In   Larchmont.    The   four  others 
make  a  hit;   but   Mollie  is  a  failure; 
ehe  breaks  down,  for  her  audience  Is 
ley     Thus  she   will  have  no  pay  for 
her    song    that    she    might    give  her 
father    to    halp    pay    the    rent.  Shei 
meets  a  yt)ung  lawyer.  Jack  Stanton, 
who   falls    In   love    with    her.     He  Is 
■broke"  and  accepts  a  case  from  Mrs. 
Redwlg,  who  casts  eyes  In  his  direc- 
tion    The  ca.se   means  the  ejectment 
of    MoUle's    father.      He    serves  the, 
papers.    There -Is  consternation.  MolUe  , 
repudiates  him  as  a  trickster  and  she 
Is  oft.    Stanton  flabbergasted,  tears  up 
the    service    papers    and    extends  the 
lease.    Meanwhile,    Mollie   has  rewrit- 
ten  her  song,   in   Jazz  rhythm.   It  is 
an  astounding  success.  There  Is  every 
kind   of    financial    return,    and  Mollie 
and  Jack  come  together. 

Jack  Donahue's  success  was  decided. 
In  a  style  peculiarly  his  own  he  swept 
the  entire  expanse  of  the  stage.  To  use 
an  old  expression:  "He  danced  his  head 
off "  And  all  the  while  there  was  no 
evidence  of  fatigue.  And  there  Is  a 
peculiar  fascination  In  his  ease  of  man- 
ipulation. In  the  grace  of  his  every 
movement.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
'he  comedian  with  a  convincing  air  and 
with  many  nice  bits  of  business.  As  the 
irrepressible  youth  exclalmtd  coming  up 
the  aisle:  "Me  for  Jack  Donahue  and 
his  dancing  feet!"  ; 
!  Much  might  be  said  favorable  to  alll 
the  members  of  the  cast.  There  is  no 
overlooking  the  piquant  Mollie  of  Mary 
Milburn;  the  fleetfooted  Marivane  of 
Catherine  Mulqueen  and  the  dancmg 
Bpeolaltles  of  Billy  and  BiUle  Taylor. 

T.  A.  R. 


A  galaxy  of  Shuhert  musical  stars 
appear  In  "Oh,  What  a  Girl,"  the  tai-^ 
lold  revue  and  vaudeville  bill  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  this  week.  The  revue, 
consisting  of  a  condensed  version  of  the 
big  Broadway  success,  retains  most  of 
Its  clever  lines,  tinkling  tunes,  pretty 
girls  and  the  flavor  that  goes  with  the 
usual  New  York  "big  time"  production. 

There  are  five  scenes  in  the  revue. 
The  musical  numbers  are  full  of  the 
whistling  kind  of  melodies  and  are  gen- 
erous in  number.  Honors  in  the  revue 
went  to  William  Moran,  who  played  the 
part  of  Deacon  Amos  Titmouse,  who  be- 
comes enamoured  of  a  cabaret  elnger  In 
the  white-light  district,  despite  the 
watchfulness  of  his  wife  Amanda,  played 
by  Marie  Stoddard.  Others  in  the  cast 
did  excellent  work. 

In  the  vaudeville  bill  are  the  Manhat- 
tan trio  and  Wilson  sisters,  fine  dancers; 
Jack  Horton  and  Mile,  l^a,  Triska,  "The 
Clown  and  the  Famous  EtoU"  ;  Buddy 
Doyle,  billed  as  "The  Twentieth  Century 
Minstrel";  Marie  Stoddard.  "Kidding 
the  Actors" ;  Al  and  Harry  Klein,  in 
"Jest  Moments,"  and  William  Moran  and 
Al  Wispr,  in  "The  Hat  Shop."  There 
are  very  few  Juggling  tricks  that  Moran 
and  Wiser  do  not  have  in  their  reper- 
toire of  hat  Juggling.  Moran  aUo  was 
the  feature  in  the  vaudeville  part  of  the 
bill. 


DOLLY  SISTERS 

The  dashing  Dolly  Sisters,  with 
Harry  RIchman  and  their  brother,  Ed- 
ward Dolly,  yesterday  made  their  first 
Boston  vaudeville  appearance  at 
Keith's  Theatre,  a!3  headliners  in  this 
week's  bill,  following  their  European 
successes,  and  had  rousing  receptions 
at  both  performances.  In  fact,  the  au- 
diences appeared  loth  to  let  them  go, 
and  they  were  recalled  several  times. 
Their  dainty  dancing  and  elaborate  oob- 
tumes  appeared  Irresisrtlble. 

Their  act,  however,  was  but  one  on 
a  program  full  of  Interesting  features, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  closing 
number,  James  Dutton  &  Co.,  In  an 
equestrian  act  that  Vels  finely  staged 
Hnd  well  executed. 

The  Geralds,  gymsy  serenaders,  play- 
ing 34  mandolins  at  one  time,  and  other 
instruments,  gave  a  finished  perform- 
ance.   Harry  Pauli  and  Mary  Goss  had 
a  delightful  little  sketch  entitled  "Th-e 
Co-Weds";    Samp.sel,  .I^eonhard   &  Co. 
I  had  a  musical  and  cqmedy  sketch  en- 
j  titled    "After    the   Polo    Game"  that 
proved    entertaining;    Alice  Hamilton 
i  was  excellent  In  her  vaudeville  sketch, 
1  "A  Breath  of  Lavender  and  Old  Lace"; 
Schichtl's    "royal    wonderettes"  were 
unusually    Interesting   and    Deacon  & 
Mack's  comedy  was  cordially  received. 
Al  Herman,  the  "black  laugh,"  billed  as 
"the   assassin  of   grief  and  remorse," 
had  a  black-face  monologue  that  caught 
the   fancy   of  the   audience   from  the 
start  and  gave  several  minutes  of  un- 
alloyed fun. 

The  usual  motion  pictures  opened  and 
closed  the  program. 


HUNGER  SINGS 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

O.  Roberts  Lunger,  baritone,  gave  a. 
recital  last  night  'In  Jordan  hall.  His  j 
program  read  as  follows; 

Strauss,  The  Lover's  Pledge;  Prans, 
Love  In  Spring;  Schubert,  Aupenthalt; 
Korbay,  Were  the  Pitcher  Always  Full, 
Long  Ago  When  I  Was  Still  Free. 
Mourning  in  the  Village  Dwells,  Pretty 
Maid;  Duparo,  Phydile;  Debussy  Beau 

Soir  and  Nult  d'  Etoile;  G.  Faure, 
Nell:  Rosa.  Star  vlclno  al  bell'  idolo; 
Resphlgl,  Nebbie:  Atherton.  I  Know 
That  Day  Will  Come;  Mabelle  Daniels. 
Beyond;  Bantock.  Six  Jester  Songs. 
Frederic  Tlllotson  was  the  accompanist. 

The  program  was  a  pleasing  one.  The 
Bong  of  Franz  was  welcome,  for  of  late 
years  the  names  of  Franz,  Jensen  and 
Rubinstein,  once  compelling  names,  have 
seldom  appeared  on  the  programs  of 
those  feeling  a  divine  urge  to  burst  Into 
song.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  songs 
of  the  Hungarian  Korbay,  who  for  a 
time  lived  in  New  York  where  he  taught 
singing — in  the  Hungarian  manner.  Ro- 
mantic stories  could  be  told  about  him. 
What  a  pity  that  the  English  words  of 
these  songs  are  so  poor!  Mr.  Lunger 
sang  with  a  peculiar  gusto  the  invita- 
tion to  quench  sorrow  In  wine,  for  we 
shall  be  dead  tomorrov.  and  the  audi- 
ence applauded  wildly,  as  If  In  bold 
defiance  of  the  Vol.itead  act.  "Sorrow, 
tomorrow,"  what  was  the  other  rhyming 
word?  "Borrow?" 

The  French  group  Included  the  en- 
chanting Bong  of  Duparc's,  who  Is 
easily  the  first  of  French  song- writers, 
possibly  because  he  wrote  comparative- 
ly few  and  took  Infinite  pains  In  writ- 
ing them;  two  songs  by  Debussy,  who 
had  not  then  escaped  from  Massenet's 
influence;  Gabriel  Faure's  "Nell," 
which  though  popular,  is  not  one  of  his 
'best  hence  Its  popularity — and  the  Im- 
presBtve  "Nebbie"  of  Resphlghl.  By  way 
of  contrast  was  Salvator  Rosa's  Can- 
nonetta.  noble  In  Its  simplicity. 

Mr.  Lunger  has  a  manly  voice  which 
does  not  become  effeminate  when  he 
has  to  deal  with  gentle  sentiments.  He 
employs  his  voice  Intelligently,  with  no 
little  skill  as  an  Interpreter.  In  two  of 
Korbay's  songs — the  one  In  which  "1" 
and  "Me"  are  Introduced  In  a  manner 
to  shock  the  purist,  and  "Pretty  Maid," 

he  was  eufTlcIently,  not  aggressively, 
humorous.    He  should  guard  himself  In 

future  from  throwing  emphasis  on  the 
last  note  of  every  phrase,  regardless  of 

its  mijslcal  or    rhetorical  signlflcanoe. 

This  recurring  emphasis  wa«  especially 

noticeable  in  Faure's  "NeU." 

There  was  a  most  friendly  (((iidlence 

of  gtM>d  elEe. 


It  means  an  oboe.  An  Arcadian  'ros- 
slgnol"  Is  a  Jackass,  also  a  bad  singer. 
A  "rossignol  de  Hollands"  Is  a  frog; 
a  "rossignol  a  glands,"  a  pig. 

In  English  military  slang  nightingale 
is  a  soldier  who  sings  out  under  pun- 
ishment. "It  is  a  point  of  honor  In 
some  regiments,  among  the  grenadiers 
never  to  cry  out  or  become  nightin- 
gales whilst  under  the  discipline-,  of 
the  cat  of  nine  tales;  to  avoid  which 
they  chew  a  buUet"  And  so  a  splt- 
head-nlghtingale  Is  a  bo'sun's  mate. 
A  Cambridgeshire  nightingale  is  a  frog. 

What  in  American  thieves'  slang  to- 
day Is  a  skeleton-key?  Perhaps  some 
of  our  more  adventurous  readers  can 
Inform  us. 

WE  ARE  SORRY  FOR  HIIVI 
Mr  A.  B.  Walkley  writes:  "Ibsen's 
plays,  once  my  delight,  now  stare  at  nne 
from  the  bookshelf,  forlorn,  with  noth- 
ing to  say  to  me.  Thackeray  1  used  to 
adore,  and.  Indeed,  to  celebrate  with 
libations  at  the  Tltmarsh  Club;  today  I 
cannot  bear  to  reopen  him.  Nothing  is 
so  disconcerting  as  this  consciousness 
of  'forsaken  causes  and  forgotten  be- 
liefs'; you  seem  to  have  become  tlie 
sport  of  circumstance  and  the  whirligig 
of  time". 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Walter 
Hampden  in  repertoire. 
I  COLONIAL— "Good  Morning,  Dear- 
ie," musical  comedy.  Third  week. 
HOLLI.S    STREET  —  "Llghtnin'," 

comedy.    Third  week. 
PLYMOUTH— "The  Goldfish,"  with 
Mar.iorle     Rambeau.  Comedy. 
Second  and  last  week. 
SELWYN— "The   Rear  Car,"  with 
Taylor  Holmes.  Melodrama.  Third 
and  last  week. 
SHUBERT  —  "In    Springtime  of 
Youth."    Mu.'^ical  comedy.  Third 
and  last  week. 
WILBUR— "The     Bat."  Mystery 
play.    Nineteenth  week. 


'OH,  WHAT  A  GIRL' 


A  foreign  news  editor  received  a) 
story  from  the  Journal  de  Mayence  that 
a  man  on  trial  for  burglary  complained 
of  sharp  pains  In  his  stomach.  It  was 
opened  and  16  nightingales  were  found 
In  It.  He  had  5w»llpwa4  t*©  birds. 
Immediately  before  Us  arrest  In  .  the 
hope  of  bringing  them  up  again  and 
using  them  to  effect  his  escape. 

This  was  a  poser.  The  newspaper's 
library  was  searched  for  information 
about  nightingales.  How  could  night- 
ingales aid  In  a  prisoner's  escape? 

It  finally  occurred  the  editor  that 
,  while  "rossignol"  mean.s  nightingale,  it 
also  means  "skeleton  key." 

"Rossignol"  has  ether  meanings  Ir. 
French  slang.  It's  a  book  that  does 
not  'sell;  what  Americans  call  a  plug, 
and  Germans  know  as  a  crab;  it's  also 
a  piece  of  goods  sUbpiWorn  or  out  of 
-fashion. 


FIVE  O'CLOCK  EXJ-RAVAQANCE 

"German  officials  are  condemning  five - 
o'clock  tea  as  an  extravagance." 

So  it  was  considered  by  certain  Lng- 
li.<;hmen  in  the  18th  century.  A^^book  on 
matrimonial  etiquette,  "The  Husband 
in  Answer  to  the  Wife,"  was  published 
in  1756  This  husband  Is  lecturing  his 
wife  on  household  economy.  ''I  look  upon 
afternoon  tea  as  one  of  the  greatest 
.superfiuities  that  custom  has 
:^mong  us.  I  have  calculated  the  ex- 
pense, and  dare  affirm  that  a  ven 
'moderate  tea  table  with  all  ts  equi- 
page cannot  be  supported  on  less  than 
£40  or  £50  a  year."  ^m^^ 
John  Wesley  gave  up  tea-drlnklng 
and  urged  his  hearers  to  do  th«  ^a^"^;- 
William  Cobbett  advised  young  men  to 
free  themselves  from  "the  slavery  of  the 

To'da"even  in  this  city  there  a-e  rnen 
who  must  have  their  afternoon  tea  and 
often  they  insist  on  the  enornilty  o^ 
buttered  toast.  We  are  t"'^.^;*^^*, 
London  there  Is  scarcely  an  office  with- 
out  Its  kettle.  Its  gas  ring,  and  its  Col- 
leton of  china.  Some  employers,  en-  ! 
^aelng  a  typist,  end  their  questions  as 
fo  buBine-3  ability  by  asklngv/'And  can 
you  make  a  good  cup  ot  tea?  ^  I 

Twenty  years  or  more  ago  an  Engnsn , 
colonel  a  guest  at  the  Porphyry  Club. 
™ed  ?hf  members,  ,  the  steward  and 
the  waiters  by  Insisting  on  tea  and 
buttered  toast  at  B  <>"3loc'c.  Today 
s^trong  men  may  be  seen  in  clubs  drink- 
tea-also  with  sugar  and  cream. 
It's  a^d  sight;  but  no  sadder  than 
their  faces. 

IN  AID  OF  BOOKSELLERS 

\3  the  World  Wags:  '  ,  ,  t 
In  this  month  of  good  resolutions.  I 
,ffer  a  new  version  of  a  fe"?,"!*' 
c^an!  It^  as  likely  to  be  followed  as 
many  another,  and,  on  the  whole  to 
he  as  effective— If  observed  with  djs- 
crlmlnatfon  as  all  resolutions,  e^en 
o;ood  ones,  should  be; 
The  tolls  and  strugglea  of  this  war-. 

PhaZmsThlt- cheat.  Wl.Ue  their 
Might'quTckT;  b:tom.oft  their  vantage 
If  only"^  we  might  read  a  book  «i  week. 
W'i  need  no  more  complain  of  blttid 
Of  wounds'Jrharpies  give  with  Claw 
and  beaki 

But    bravely    face    time's  blasts-the 
winter's  snowe,  . 
AS  long  as  we  may  read  a  book  a 

week. 

For  Joy.  for  Jova.  enchantment  or  re- 


sDeclali.>tR.  bu.  u'y^  tliefTorm  a  v 
recogn  zed  b^xly   In  ovlr  communii 
Sn  as  one  specialist  .^^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  street.    "^Vhatcha^tr  he^^^^^ 
(B.  technical  question  meaning,  vvn^i 
.  the  highest  number  ro^^^--'^,'^^ 
on  a  nuniber  plate?"),  o^' 
beat  you?"    These  men  are  skilful  od 
s^e^s  idways  on  the  alert.   They  hate 
t^  bT  '^rTttd  m  a  number  matching 
contest-  they  work  to  win.   A  number 
to  them  is  valuable  tn  ^^Yr^STil 
tlon  to  its  size  (or  height),  and  11  Is 
their  energy  whlcih  1^  g  ven  to  the 
nuinber  plate  its  Individuality. 

Personality  developed  more  slowly, 
and  thaT It  developed  at  all  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  nowadays  automo- 
biles look  pretty  much  aiiKe.  At  east 
the  small  ones  do,  the  common  little 
black  ones,  "not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  If— the  Fords.  Leave.,  the  number- 
plate  off  and  they  are  nonentities;  put 
one  on  and  you  have  attached  a  per- 
sonality. "Whose  personalty?  you 
ask.  I  answer,  "The  owner's.  How 
do  wo  recognize  our  friends  when  our 
cans  pass  each  other?  By  their  num- 
ber plate.  We  may  not  know  what  their 
number  Is.  but  certain  numbers  call  to 
mind  certain  faces,  certain  Persons;  the 
numbers  possess  a  personality.  This  is 
why  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
the  numbers  change,  we  are  hampered; 
It  is  as  If  we  had  grown  near-sighted; 
we  do  not  recognize  our  old  friends  be- 
cause we  do  not  recognize  tiieli-  new 
numbers. 

Here  as  everywhere  Romance  steps 
in  Can't  you  imagine  the  thrill  in  a 
young  man's  heart  shoald  he  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  catch  sight  of.  her 
:  number  In  traffic? 

Last  December  I  overheard  a  conver- 
sation which  lUustrates  weU  this  ro- 
mance of  the  road.  "Nert  year."  he 
said,  "my  number  wlU  be  66X81."  She 
looked  a.t  him  ooyly.  "Wl  remember.  ^ 
she  said.  -  MICHBLUIN. 

Zi«ads8ton. 


The'^thrins  of  llf«.  tHo  calmness  of 
And  *J;trr  other.  Me«itn«  frafl  man 

week. 

And  toward  the  taerr  •» 

Of  J^^y  wid  wisdom  whto^V,^*'"?' 
We'U  onward  fare,  and  heartfully  ad- 

Our^wrtchword  belnsri    "Read  a-book 

Bostor''''"HORACBG.WADLlN. 

CONCERNING  PERSONAUITY 

AS  the  Worid  Wags: 

A  remarkable  change  liasj.^ n  going 
nrTdurlnff  the  last  few  years.  Right 

now  taking  on  a  persona  Ity.   I  refer  to 

f  c°ult'  w^lch 'ga\^1d  ?apV.ln  skill  and 
L       Tfiv-e  <ilx  or  even  seven  years 
^r^e'r^ghi  o^aslonally  meet  these 


HAVENS,  PIANIST, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ravraond  Havens,  pianist,  played  In. 
Jordon  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Vlvaidl  —  Bach.  Concerto  D  minor; 
Resplghl,  Three  preludes  on  Gregorian 
melodies;  Bax,  A  Hill  Tune;  Beetho- 
ven, Sonata  Appasslonata;  Chopln,| 
Berceuse  and  Etude,  G  flat  major,  op. 
10,  No.  6;  Liszt.  Hungarian  Rhapsody 

No.  6.  ^  _*  ■ 

1  Fortuately,  the  oonoerto  was  Short,, 
and  agreeable.  Bach's  more  elaborate 
compositions  for  the  Clavier,  esPr\»«-^^y  i 
the  lively  movements,  suggest  that  ne, 
mererly  out  off  anywhere  from  BO  to 
100  yards  from  his  contrapuntal  cloth. 
Too  many  of  the  quick  movements  are 
chatter.  But  this  concerto  was  pleas- 
ing throughout,  m  itself  and  in  the 
manner  it  ^-a^  I^ayed.  There  are 
pianists  that  perform  Bach's  music  as 
If  they  were  priests  officiating  at  a 
solemn  ceremony.  They  play  with  their 
hand,  but  they  are  on  their  knees^ 
Mr  Havens  rl«htly  recognized  the  fact 
that  Bach  wae,  after  all.  a  human  be- 
ing whose  compositions  are  not  neo- 
esfarily  of  plenary  >"«'J,"-"°'J; 
who  oould  write  as  d"'!  ff 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  at  their  worst. 

Mr  Havens  Is  to  be  thanked  for 
Playing  the  pieces  by  Resplghl  end  Bax. 
Thf  former's  preludes  are  e^rate 
treatments  of  Gregorian  melodles-espe- 
olallly  the  first  two-but  the  arabesques, 
^  flourishes  are  so  artfuUy  contrived 

C  they  do  not  -f*^  ^"-"'Sddle 
much  less  impertinent.  In  ^^e  "ilddle 
of  the  second  prelude,  the  folk  song 
^pression  brings  up  the  old  question 
^at  has  vexed  many:  Did  plain  song 
^me  ^m  irs  of  the  people,  or  were 
?^lk  tunes  ,..>rrowed  from  the  church? 
In  these  preludes  there  Is  a  singular 
blending  of  ecclesiastical  mysticism  aiid 
dimity  with  sensuous  Italian  beauty. 
RS.lghl  hap  an  Idiom  of  hU  own;  he 
does    not    lean    too    ha^vlly    on  the 

shoulders  of  the  ultra-modem  French 
men.  The  third  prelude,  shorter  than 
the  others,  by  its  suavity  and  apparent 
simplicity.  Is  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
two  preceding. 

The  charming  pleoe  of  Bax,  Gaelic 
In  character,  is  free  from  his  besetting 
sin,  prolixity. 

Probably  a  pianist  gl-ving  a  reoltal 
In  order  to  retain  the  respect  of  the 
conservative  must  play  a  sonata  in 
three  movements  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  "The  Deaf  Man  of  Bohn." 
If  this  must  be.  the  "Appassiona-ta"  Is 
as  wise  a  choice  as  any.  Mr.  Havens 
gave  the  familiar  music  an  Impressively 
reading:  the  "passion"  was  there,  but  It 
did  not  boll  over,  nor  wa*  it  so  subdued 
that  one  wondered  at  the  title. 

Mr.  Havens  jjayed  la  musical  as  well 
aa  virtuoso  manner. 


In  the  jargon  of  the  passionate  presa 
agent,  there  are  several.  If  not  many, 

vile  words  and  phrases.     One  of  the 


lost  >.oin  Ucus  of  then)  IS'^capaultJ' 
utllen.  e."  There  Is  no  adjective  "ca- 
Hclty-"  J 
WhiU  Is  the  meanlripT  of  the  wordu  as 
rtey  staml?  Has  tlio  audience  mental 
r  Intellectual  receiving  power?  Active 
a«er  or  force  of  mind,  mental  ablluyT 
iA  power,  ability  or  faculty  for  any- 
hlng  In  particular?  The  auallty  or 
ondltlon  of  admlttitnp  or  being  open  to 
ctlon  or  treatment?  Position,  ccndl- 
lon,  character,  relation?  Legal  oom- 
letency  or  quatlflcatlon? 

These  are  the  meanings  of  ••capacUy" 
,ow  In  use  as  given  In  the  Oxford  Eng- 
Ish  dlctlonaiy.  There  are  other  meaJi- 
ngs  some  of  them  obsolete.  An  olid 
tent'leman  well  versed  In  theatrical 
■natters,  Mr.  Phlneaa  Buftlngton  Auger, 
■ells  us  that  the  press  agent  probably 
meant  to  say  that  the  playhouse  was 
full.    Then  why  doesn't  he  say  so? 

It's  bad  enougli  to   find   the  press 
agent   confounding   "pretentious"  with 
•■sumptuous."  or   "costly"   or  "elabor- 
ate "    We  are  hardly  reconciled  to  his 
ortKing   a   play   a   "vehicle"    for  some 
Star'^rcftirus     In     a    wheelbarrow  I 
irlus  In  a  motor  truck.    Of  course  In 
liese  days  a  performance  ,1s  a  "pnsB- 
■nlation." 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Ernest  d'Almalne,  a  tenor  of  Daly's 
Theatre,  London,  although  75  years  old, 
land  a  great-grandfather.  Is  stUl  slng- 
ng  m  "The  Maid  of  the  Mountains 
ind  can  "stUl  reach  top  B  flat"  In  a 
manner  to  cause  the  justly  celebrated 
Mary  Jane  to  turn  green  ■with  envy. 
Mr  d'Almanle  Is  known  In  London  as 
"the  Cast  Iron  Tenor."  He  probably 
has  an  Iron  Jaw  and  great  staying  pow- 
er. Just  the  man  for  Wagnerian  opera. 


Paul  Kester  has  written  for  Margaret 
Anglln  a  play,  "The  Great  Lady  Ded 
lock,"  based  on  "Bleak  House."  Some 
of  us  remember  "Chesney  Wold"  wtU» 
Mme.  Januschek  playing  Lady  I>ed- 
look  and  Hortense,  the  French  maid 
suggested  to  Dickens,  it  la  said,  by  hie 
attending  the  trial  of  Maria  Manning 
for  murder.  With  what  a  resonant 
voice  the  detective  kept  saying  "Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baro-net,"  with  a  ^ 
hea-vy  acent  on  the  "net"!  \ 

A  great  actress,  this  Mme.  Janus- 
chek; never  greater  than  In  "Bruen- 
hilde." 


said    th.'il    '  rank  Bridge    is   "In  that 
not  luimeroua  ctasa  of  coiuluctors  ■wlio 
prefer  lino  to  color  and  postpone  pri- 
vate Judgment  to  the  quod  omnibus  et 
uljlciue."      No   American   reviewer,  to 
our  knowledKP,  has  ever  thought  oi;  this 
fjatln  phrase.    And  yet  Messrs.  Hender- 
j.son,    Aldrlch.   Llelillngl   and   Kinck— to 
i  mention    only    New    York    critics — are 
I  men  who  have  "enjoyed  the  prlvllegci 
lof  a  collegiate  education." 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mme.  Ganna 
Walska-.MoCormick,  who  "divorced  two 
rich  men,  then  married  a  richer" — ^thls 
singer  who  had  a  row  with  the  excel- 
Ir-nl   conductor,   Senor  (ilna  Merinuzzl,  | 
for   he   had   the   audai-ity   to  say  she ' 
couldn't  sing— will  not  be  with  the  Chi-  I 
icago  Opera  Company  In  Boston. 

The  late  John  F.  Runclman,  announc- 
ing in  London  a  recital  by  Vladimir  de 
Paciimann,  wro^e:  "No  one  should  fail 
to  see  him."  We  should  all  like  to  see 
Madama  Ganna, 

New  plays  will  be  in  Boston  next 
Monday.  Pauline  Frederick,  who  since 
1915  has  de'voted  herself  to  the  cinema 
utafre.  will  be  seen  in  thp  spoken  drama. 
"The' Guilty  One."  The  company  is  a 
strong  one.  Philadelphia  liked  the  play 
nnd  the  performance.  For  the  benefit 
at  those  whose  first  question  is,  "How 
old  is  she?"  we  hasten  to.  say  that  the 
lOnKlLsh  "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre" 
sules  that  Miss  Frederick  was  born 
in  Boston  on  Aug.  12,  18S4;  that  she 
wa"!  educated  here;  thai  .she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  m  New 
YoVk,  Sept.  1,  1902,  with  "The  Rogers 
TJi  others  in  Harvard." 

■•The  Passing  Show"  will  no  doubt 
crowd  the  theatre.  And  "Just  Married" 
should  prosper,  for  it  tells  of  an  in- 
toxicated gentlernan  who  mistaJces  his 
stateroom  on  an  ocean  steamer,  and 
of  an  unmarried  lady  seen  at  first  In 
pink  silk  pyjamas. 

Galsworthy's  "Family  Man  should 
run  another  week,  if  only  for  the  dia- 
logue and  the  delightful  portrayal  of  the 
French  maid  by  Miss  Catherine  Wii- 
lard.  But  there's  no  accounting  for  the 
taste  of  the  public.  Bennett's  "Honey- 
moon" is  announced  as  In  rehearsal. 

As  we  write,  the  play  to  follow  "Enter 
Madame"  has  not  been  named. 


I    Aft<.r  >: 

'one  mlKht.  leel  dl'  ■  ■■!'■  " 

an  orchestra  were  at  hand.    For  even 
the  able  Mr.  d«  Voto  cannot  take  the 
place  of  an  orcheFtra.  Wond«r»,  though, 
he  did   in  securlne  orchestral  color  anU  ^ 
suggestion     of     atmosphere.     In  the 
sonata,  too.   Mr.  ,clo   Voto  pl^y«d  de- 
lightfully; he  knows  a  thlna  or  two 
about  the  principles  of -ensarnblB  play- 
ing which  some  oUiorC plantot*  might 
Ito  advantage  learn.  ; 
'    Tlila  same  sonat*  orce  out  of  tne 
way   where  h'ls  tone  ."iDunded  fain,  Mr^ 
Fabrizlo  showed  hlm.fjlf  possessed  of 
a  beautiful  technique,  one,  at  all  events, 
that   gives  him    command  of  warm, 
sweet  tone  and  a  fine,  neat  fleetneSB  In 
passages.     The  evening  long  Mr.  Fa- 
brizlo played  with  musloianly  tar,te,  and 
In  the  concerto  with    Rome  warmth. 
That  his  playing,  however,  last  nigrit 
abounded  in  vitality,  cannot  truthfully 
be  said.     An  audience  of  good  Blze, 
however.  heartUy  applauded  him. 

Ji_a.— 


A  male  choir  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will 
take  part  In  the  Royal  National  Eistedd- 
fod of  Wales  next  August.  The  report 
that  the  members  of  the  choir  are  al- 
ready dieting  on  Welsh  rabbits  ha? 
been  contradicted.  The  leading  authori- 
ties on  vocal  art  have  for  many  years 
forbidden  singers  thfe  enjoyment  of  i 
cheese,  nuts  and  certain  fruits;  also  to- 
bacco, although  some  celebrated  singers, 
as  Mario,  smoked  incessantly. 

William  H.  Richardson,  baritone,  and 
Maud  Cuney  Hare,  pianist  and  lec- 
turer, -will  give '  a  costume  recital  of 
songs  of  the  Orient  and  the  tropics  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  this  afternoon  at  3:30 
o'clock.  The  program  is  peculiarly  In- 
teresting. Mr.  Richardson's  voice  and 
art  have  been  applauded  throughout  the 
'and,  and  Mrs.  Hare  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  negro  and  Creole 
songs. 


We  hear  that  Mr.  Monieux  has  a 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  programs 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  several 
members  of  the  orchestra.  Georges 
Enesco,  the  distinguished  violinist  and 
composer,  will  play  Brahms' s  concertb 
and  conduct  his  own  suite  next  week. 
Hoist's  remarkable  series  of  symphonic 
poems,  "The  Planets,"  will  probably 
soon  be  performed. 


Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  and  three  of  his 
"artist"  pupils  will  give  a  concert  in 
Jordan  hall  tonight. 

Marcel  Dupre,  the  celebrated  organ- 
ist,  who   can  play   from   memory  all 

I the  organ  works  of  Bach  -with  both 
hands  and  two  feet,  will  be  the  soloist 
a,t  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week. 
/He  will  play  an  organ  concerto  of 
Bach  which  was  originally  a  clavier 
concerto,  an  adaptation,  in  turn,  of  a 
violin  concerto.  He  will  also  play  WaJ- 
lace  Goodrich's  excellent  arrangement 
for  orchestra  ejid  organ  of  a  Chorale 
by  Cesar  Pranck.  The  orchestral  pieces 
will  be  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8; 
the  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  and  Liszt's 
'Preludes." 


Burton  Holmes  will  give  his  second 
Travelogue  about  China  tomorrow 
night  and  Saturday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hail.  Last  week  he  talked  in  a 
Iwhite  monkey  jacket  and  black  trousers, 
worn,  as  he  said,  by  wily  diplomats  in 
Peking.  The  Lord  only  knows  how  he 
will  be  rigged  tomorrowl 

John  Powell,  pianist,  will  play  in 
Jordan  hall  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
program  is  an  orthodox  one — music  by 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt— tempered  by 
Mr.  Powell's  "Banjo  Picker"  and  ani- 
on's "Turkey  in  the  Straw." 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  vet- 
erans of  the  variety  st.age  sang  at  the 
Palladium  music  hall  songs  of  bygone 
dayai  The  program  included:  "What 
Ho,  She  Bumps,"  "Daddy  Wouldn't  Buy 
JSIe  a  Bow-Wow,"  "Sister  Mary  Jane's 
Top  Note,"  "At  Trinity  Church  I  Met 
My  Doom." 

The   re\newer .  of  the  London  Times 


FABRIZIO  RECITAL 

At  Ws  recital  last  night  In  Jordan 
hall,  at  which  he  had  the  valuable  help 
of  Alfred  de  Voto  at  the  piano.  Carmine 
Fabrizlo,  violinist,  played  this  program: 
Sonata,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  D  major,  Beet- 
hoven;   Concerto   Romantlco,  Rlobardo 
Zandonal;  Ha-vanalse,  Salnt-Saane;  Sla- 
vonic  Dance   No.   3,  Dvorak-Kretsler; 
Serenade  camavalesque,  Charles  Repper; 
Intermezzo  (from  Preglwa's  Marriage), 
Balnbridge  Crlstj  Rondlno,   H.  Vleux- 
temps.  ^ 
The  audience  last  night  had  every  air 
of  enjoying  the  program  and  Mr.  Fa- 
brizio's  playing  of  It.    Against  the  pro-  ; 
gram.  In  very  truth,  persona  prone  to  , 
carping  could  not  bring  the  complaint  [ 
that  It  was  for  all  the  world  precisely  j 
like  the  one  they  heard  last  week,  and 
10  to  1  like  the  one  they  will  hear  again 
tomorrow.     If  Beethoven's  genius  did 
\  not  shine  with  Us  brightest  luster  when 
he  undertook  his  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin,  the  least  of  them  is  surely  a  re- 
freshment after  too  many  hearings  of 
]  the  Bach  Chaconne,  on  which  all  violin- 
!  lats  with  any  pretensions  to  seriousness 
inordinately  dote.    &o,  once  in  a  way, 
;the  Zandonal  concerto  came  gratefully 
Ito  ears  which  have  heard  often  enough 
the  Salnt-Saens  B  minor  or  the  Bruch 
'g  minor.    For  his  last  group,  as  well, 
Mr.  Fabrizlo  found  something  new  In 
Mr.  Repper's  lively  serenade  and  Mr. 
ICrlsfs    Intermezzo,    attractive  pieces 
I  both,  which  should  find  their  way  Into 
many  a  coming  program. 
Only   Last   Sunday   did   Mr.  Fabrizlo 
;  play  the  new  concerto,  with  the  People's 
Orchestra,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
go  far  as  one  may  Judge  It  from  hearing 
it   last   night,    without   orchestra  and 
without  any  study  of  the  score,  it  seems 
mtghtUy  characteristic  of  its  composer, 
which  li  the  same  as  saying,  cliarac- 
teristlo  of  nothing  else.    For  Zandonal, 
undoubtedly  a  skilled  musician  of  high 
intelligence,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
one  may  guess,  so  absolutely  lacka  mu- 
elcal  ideas  of  Individuality  or  expres- 
I  (Bl-veness  that  his  efforts  come  to  naught. 
His  attempt  to  depict  low  life  in  Spain, 
In  "Conchlta,"   his  musical  setting  of 
d'Annunzio's    poetio    tragedy,  "Fran- 
oesca,,"  certain  songs,  they  all  lack  real 
tieauty  as  markedly  as  they  lack  life. 
And  so  It  is  with  this  "ronantlo"  con- 
certo.   The  attempt  la  there,  one  feels 
It,   an   Intelligent  attempt,    to   be  ro- 
mantic.   In  matters  of  romance,  hcw- 
[efver,  intellect  Is  not  so  all  Important; 
ilm  agination  counts  for  more. 


Miss    Mary    Garden    says    that  M. 
Coue'B  little  book  Is  jher  Bible.    It  Is  on 
her  night  stand:  She  reads  It  hefore 
going  to  sleep;  she  reads  It  when  she 
kwakea.    W«  Inferred  when  we  aaw 
this  important  Information  In  a  news- 
Uper  that  Miss  Garden  was  gro-wlng 
better  day  by  day  and  night  by  nighty 
:  Our   disappointment,   then,   was  the 
keener  When  we  read  that  she  Pur- 
1  poses  to  head  her  own  opera  company 
next  season,  for  In  the  Chicago  com- 
ply Italian  i^fl-Xn'^fs  eVwlshe: 
cannot  appe^'  ao  often  ^s  she^  ^^^^ 

rhat^^lljnkst^^^^^^^ 

STafact^s  ITL::  ^^i^^ 

H'^^r  ThaTs  "  AS  fof  Lour,'sh!r  was 
case  of  Thais,    -fl-s        gutter  clamored 

la  hopeless  case,    ^he  gutter  ^^^^^ 
for  her  from  the  start).  ^^^^^ 
M.  Coue  would  a;<5^'f^®.  "^"^  Manon  and 
give  realistic  P°'-^ray^        aUow  her  to 

-rS;  rventiofal 
=^\ry^d^:stirUe  Of  Maeter- 
linck's stage  dlr^^J'°';:„  ^peras,  besides 
Are  there  no  .Itahan^P^  ^^^^^ 

--^'worfy  oAus  aa^-'s  atun^ 
'k'^rslngr^Uasactresse. 

WE  SHOULD  STAY  PUT 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"Ws  morning  I  netted  on  ^y  tube^ 

tooth  paste  the  words:      M  you  P 
the  creamV  softer,   keep  in 
place."  _jemmds  ^ 

'Keep  in 


HAND-BELL  RINGERS 
As  the  World  Wags; 

"L  R.  R."  In  your  column  of  Jan.  i 
asks  If  the  Peak  troupe  were  the  pio- 
neer bell-rlnglng  company. 

If  "L.  U.  R."  raeaus  were  they  the 
original  handbell-ringers,  T  would  aug- 
pest  that  liandbell-ringlng  had  been 
kt.own  lonK  before  the  date  you  men- 
tion, I.  e.,  Dec.  23.  1861. 

Companies  of  handbell-^lnger*  made 
nu  from  the  peal  ringers— or  change 
ringers  attached  to  the  English 
churches— were  not  unknown  long  be- 
fore My  remembrance  of  their  per- 
formances is  that  they  rang  changes 
instead  of  tunes,  and  In  addition  to 
these  changes  individuals  changed 
bells  Village  celebrations  sometimes 
brought  out  the  ringers,  not  necessarily 
for  pay,  but  as  a  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  performers  to  the  day's 
amusement.        JAMBS  M.  PULLEY. 

Melrose. 

O  WHAT  A  SURPRISE! 
(London  Dally  Ohrontcle.) 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  Swazl  chiefs 
in  England  may  recall  the  visit  of  a 
deputation  In  1894,  and  its  introduction 
to  Queen  Victoria,  which  shook  a  little 
even  her  equanimity.  "We  come,  O 
great  mother,"  translated  the  interpre- 
ter, "to  bring  to  thee  our  babe.  Take 
him,  O  mother,  to  thy  knees;  fold  him 
to  thy  breast."  At  this  stage  the  Queen 
was  becoming  alarmed.  "But,  wl|pre  is 
the  child?"  she  cried,  "I  don't  see  him." 
"Here,  O  mother,"  said  the  Swazi 
gravely,  bringing  forward  a  hefty  sav- 
age six  feet  high  and  weighing  about  16 
stones.    "Here  he  is." 

So  "Parsifal"  will  be  performed  her« 
by  the  Chicago  opera  company.  A  par- 
agrapher  once  quoted  this  headline  In 
a  newspaper:  "Woman  sleeps  48 
hours,"  and  added:  "Absurd!  'Parsifal' 
doesn't  last  that  long." 


WHY  HURRY 

(From 


THE  PATRONS? 

circular  of  the   Weymouth  Village 
Cemetery  Association) 
Any  of  the  lot  owners  who  want  their 
lot  to  have  a  coat  of  bone  dressing, 
notify  the  Superintendent  before  April 
1st. 


a  warmer 
ipe   that  last 

■      •  .  T    received    a  package 

Christmas    i  recciv^ 
which  waa  the  suggestion 
cool  place.''  flattered  by  #11  tTils 

Lexington.  _____ 

RONDEL 

Death  is  only  a  long  t°';e«\*;'^^ay 
After  the  -^f  ,7,' ,^1':  enl  o'f  day, 

w^h"u:  r  S  >r  ^'^^ 

stars  are  settmg. 
Why  Should  we  fear  to  have  done  with 

At 'lust  "nd  labor  and  hate  and  play 
At  lusT,  forgetting 

■^XAVmrjunV;-.  ^^<^^- 

None  of  ui  wUh°u%re^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  toil        save  for     P  ^^^^ 

^%t  wearv  years  and  ^eating 
What  of  the  weary  y  ^ting." 
••Death  is  only  a  long  tore 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  ISLES 

STRIPPED  WtHE  work 

.Vs  the  ^ortd  y^|-partment  In  a^fac 
^  ""Tbv  recently  caused  the  follow 
tory  near  by  recein-u 
ing  notice  to  be  posted. 


IITH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ' 
The  nth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  , 

=,  rr. 

Bach,  Concerto,  D  ">'"°^;r'^conclrt8,  if 
strings  (flrst  time  at  the^e  c  ^^^^^^ 
not  in  Boston);  Wagner,  , 

-Parsifal";  I^^"=^'.%'5r  organ  and  or- 
2,  B  minor  arranged  for  org 
ehestra   by   Wallace   _^jo  preludes." 
Symphonic  /f?^'  the  organist, 

r  PlL^e"^'  nefe'^forMe  «rst  time  in 

%^il's  ••organ"  cjncerto  rem^^^^^^ 
of  a  genealogical  table  In  the  Old  ^^^^^^^ 
ment.    The  concerto  Is  one 
and  strings.    It  was  1"  perhaps 
derived  from  a  violin  oon-;„' .^rrange- 
a  development  ratner  ^os  of  a 

ment.    At  the  first  peno  ^^^^^ 
cantata  by  Bach  in  ^/'^^^  °„ed.  as  an 
of  the  co'icerto  was  ran.^^ 
introduction  to 

Thomas's  Church,  w  uistrument;  , 

iprovementa  »  „'ow  knowi.  to  us, 
but  aa  this  ca°t^^^,  Bach,  hpw- 

there  la  no  '''trodu.Uon. 

over.  of  another  can- 

'^^^  Se  n'rst  as'  an  ovrture  for  two 
,:  the  nrsi  a»  .trlnea  »n<l  ot- 


ing  notice  xo  u.^^  ^^^^.^ 


HOW  DO 


The  air 


YOu"p^GURE  THIS, 
WATSON7 

^rar::rvi"r°orthe  umted 

L1^ead^°  In^rJgr^ss  to^  c^^^^^^ 

nent  in  24  h""'?^^^"    to  travel  part  of 

It  would  be  necessary  lo 

the  time  by  night^^  

THE  SUPREME  LINE 
■^^TMs  TtTe  UnT  we  read  and_are 
^''.^^ndMary  with  the  Christ,  of  Naz- 
areth held  deep  1"^^^^^  /^cATALONEA. 


oboe..  ""^'J'oi^  zSjvement  an  Adajlo 
ganl  to  the  he  a/ld** 

for  strlnga  a<nd  organ, 
pendent  voice  parw.         ^  u  ttfl  «M 

The  history  of  this  ccmo 
interesting  ?t  <»n.poeer5  dull, 

dull  aa  any  other  great  o«  ^. 
txcept  to  thoM  wno^J^^  ^^f  -  J. 

ward  at  the  f*'!*  '"^^'^ary  inspiration, 
and  believe  inhls^let^jj^^^  ^^^^^ 

two  A-llej^,^  f  \hey  might  have 
insignificant  ^atter^ 
been  continued,  cacn  i  ^  ^,n. 

utes,  or  been  out  In  haU  ^^^^ 
ishlns  or  «n>^^*"53*^T\ie  Adarlo  does 

Notes,  '^o"'^^'  „^i;„osltlon.  It  sounds 
not  redeem^e  compoMtlo^^^^^^^ 

I- e^^^Uarrhus^Te.  speech  what 

■vvas  about.  ^  Dupre, 

t  is  to  be  regretted  that^r 

n,,,t   dlsf  g"ish  d  orf-.-pp',^,nce! 

concerto  tor  "      .  jg  a 

'^Xyr  onfch's  magnmcent  , 
-Xst^rL^es   also  Bac-3  Trio. 

for  the  ff;t"'iadiy  Ac>r«rtoby 
have  heard  gladly^  .welcomed. 

Handel  woold  ^ave  been 

Mr.   C^o^'"lSJ^®,i    was  more  to  the 
of  pranck's  Chora  e  ^as^.  ^ttl^.aPgor- 

TuX ^"^^ 


•^vere 
Vie 
It 


this 

,rX  > 


prel 
for 


orgran  dow  not  quarnl  with  the  orohe«- 

tra,  OB  Is  generally  the  caae  when  tha 
ornran  Is  rfqulred  to,  taka  a  prominent 
and  Independent  part.  Many  or^ranlsts 
toda}-.  eFpeclaily  those  rassionately  ad- 
dlrr^i  t'l  transcriptions  of  purely  or- 
chfistral  works,  deny  the  dictum  of 
Berlicz,  whose  knowledge  and  use  of 
orchestral  Instruments  still  excite 
amazement  and  vefieratlon:  but  this 
dictum  Is  often  proved  by  ventura- 
some  performances. 

It  Is  strange  that  In  years  past  the 
Eighth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was 
regarded  as  a  "Mttla,"  even  an  l^jferlor 
work.  It  la  full  of  musical  thoughts 
that  could  occur  only  to  Beethovon; 
there  Is  the  revelation  of  his  rough 
humor;  his  tenderness,  as  In  the  unex- 
pected measures  towards  the  end  of  the 
Finale;  his  amazing  flow  of  spirit;  his 
unquenchable  vitality. 

The  symphony  was  finely  played,  as 
was  the  prelude  to  "Parsifal."  Wagner, 
with  his  theatrical  sense,  was  right; 
This  music  Is  not  impressive  when 
It  Is  performed,  no  matter  how  well, 
outside  of  the  Ea^xeuth  theatre  con- 
secrated to  the  muaio  dramas.  We 
heard  "Parsifal"  the  year  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Bayreuth.  No  performance 
of  the  prelude  has  since  awalcened  the 
same  emotions.  There  waa  the  silence 
of  deep  devotion;  the  presence  of  the 
worshippers,  fanatics  In  the  great  ma- 
jority; the  expectation  of  marvellous 
scenes  to  come,  as  the  walling  first 
phrase  came  from  the  unseen  orchestra- 
Put  this  prelude  In  the  conventional 
opera  house  or  in  a  concert  hall,  and 
It  cannot  be  raiiked  with  Wagiier's 
master  work.'?. 

The  concert  vdU  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  com- 
prise the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini" by  Berlioz;  Brahms's  violin  con- 
1  oerto,  Debussy's  Rondes  de  Printemps, 
and  Enesoo's  suite  for  orchestra. 
Oeorgee  Enesoo,  the  celebrated  violin- 
ist and  ooraposer,  Rumanian  by  birth, 
■  Parisian  by  education  and  adoption, 
will  play  the  concerto  and  conduct  his 
suite. 


Views  of  Gorges  of 
the  Yangtze 


The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  co- 
piously niustratea  travelogue  last  night 
!n  Symphony   hall   was    "Into  China 
Through  the  Gorges  of  the  Tangtre." 
Of  course  Mr.  Holmes  began  his  Jour- 
ney at  a  hotel— this  time  at  Shanghai—  | 
and  talked  of  tea.  and  tennis  at  a  club,  I 
but  he  soon  showed  glimpses  of  the  I 
great  river  and  the  sights  of  Hang- 
chow  and  Sooshow.  homes  of  million - 
aires,  tombs,  lakes.  UnagfB- 

Not  only  the  aoenery;    the  life  and 
manners  of  the  people  were  described 
and  pictured.    Perhaps  the  chief  feat- 
ure of  the  travelogue  was  the  journey 
through  the  gorges  and  the  rapids,  with 
the  sight  of  the  tolling  Junks,  the  dan- 
gers and  the  risks.    Later,  there  were 
Interesting   views   of   the    cities  little 
known  or  even  unknown  by  name  to 
t  the  great  majority  of  the  audience,  olt- 
I  les  of  amazing  commerce,  cities  swarm- 
■  Ing  with  inhabitants.    China  Is  a  coun- 
'  try  in  which  even  Americans  who  be- 
lieve   in    the    doctrine    of  "Isolation" 
should  be  deeply  Interested,  a  country 
of  a  venerable  civilization,  of  enormous 
possibilities.    These  travelogues  treat- 
ing of  China,  Japan   and  Slanchurla 
should  therefore  attract  more  tlian  or- 
dinary attention. 

Mr.  Holmee  la  a  threwd  observer  and 
baa  an  agreeable  manner  of  ImpartliW 
Information.  t*at  nl»ht  to  create  the 
proper  atcsoEphere— with  the  aid  of  a 
■potllght  the  program  said— he  was  ar- 
rayed In  two  Chinese  oootumea. 

The  tiavelcguo  wUJ  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  tha  subject  will 
^be  "Unfamiliar  Japan." 

^Te  be  a  goed  palrleti  ft  man  must 
ish  Uiat  fcis  city  1b  enriched  by  eom- 
erce  irnd  is  powerful  by  armSi    tt  1b 
»ar  that  one  country  cannot  gain  Ufl- 
s3  Rnethef  country  loseS,  and  It  can- 
't conqut^r  without  maBJng  ethers  mis- 
erable.    Human   conditions   ere  euch 
that  to  wish  the  grandeur  of  one's  coun- 
trr  U  to  wish  evil  to  one's  neighbors. 
He  wlie  would  wish  his  country  never 
to  b,e  greater  or  emaller,  rlclier  or  poorer 
w  auld  bec  une  the  citizen  of  the  unl- 
vtrse^^ — Voltaire. 


As  the  t^rlfl  "Wags  \ 
tes.  Mlisa 'Miriam  LoAVell  (who  aupeaxs  , 
to  bo  my  ielloW-cltUen)  \6  rl«hl  about  | 
the  lino  icrom  Isleredlth'e  "One  of  Our 
Conquerors."  Il  ough  the  linotype's  pref- 
erence, "neuu  a  onion,"  is  a  Mi^ 
flavorless  'eulstitute  fei"  Merediths 
'"mutual  onion  '  ...      .  » 

It  is  a  pity  ^nss  liswell  did  not  quote 
another  bit  from  the  same  chapter. 

"These  Britons  -yvear 
The  driven  and  perplexetyook  of  men  ^ 
Begotten  hastily  'twlxt  business  hours. 
Winchester.        BILL,  RENDHRbD. 

"Raplto"  wrltesi  "I  ehaU  S>i>  much 
obliged  for  any  Information  concerning 
tlie  career  of  JIaJorle  Rambfeau." 

"Born  at  San  Francisco  In  1889;  child 
actress  at  the  Alcazar  In  that  city  In 
X801,  played  In  stock  companies  In  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver; 
in  Los  Angeles  played  for  20  Weeks  with 
-Nat  Goodwin;  in  1912  acted  in  Colum- 
bus O.;,  made  her  first  appearance  In 
New  York  as  Nelly  in  "Klck-ln''  on 
March  10.  1!)13.    She  war' at  Salt  Lake 
City  In  1913-14,  and  In  1914  she  played 
at  San  Franciscoj  also  In  New  York. 
In  August.  1917,  Che  played  Glna  Ash- 
ling liji  "Byes  of  Youth."    For  a  more 
complete   account   of  her  doings  see 
"Wlio's  Who  In  the  Theatre"  (London, 
1922),  from  which  we  have  taken  the 
above   statements.      Miss  Rambeau's 
first  husband,   according  to  this  bio- 
graphical    dictionary,     "was  WlUard 
Mack;   her   second   husband  to  Hugh 
Dlllman    (McQaughy);    but   it   Is  not 
easy  to  keep  the  run  of  matrimonial 
transfer  and  promotions  In  the  theatft 
cal  world. 

FORQETFULNESS; 
I  think  that  I  was  bom  for  Lethe, 

Lethe,  because  it  haunts  me  so; 
I  glimpse  Its  paradise  of  sUejnce 

Down  all  the  leafy  ways  I  go. 

Within  the  gleaming  halls  of  morning, 
And  where  the  sunset   flames  and  | 
cools, 

I  see  reflections  of  the  poppies 

That  dwell  by  lonely  streams  and  ] 
pools. 

1  And  often,  often  In  my  dreaming. 
A  spirit  whispers,  hour  by  hour: 
"In  Lethe's  near  and  dear  dominion- 
Is  found  tlie  only  perfect  flower." 

And  «o  I  love  the  lore  of  Lethe, 

And  love  to  think  of  times  to  be 
When  In  its  changeless  purple  twilight, 
A  ghost,  its  popples  bloom  for  me. 

—LAURA  BLACKBURN. 

IT  SOUNDS  LIKE  THE  FIRST  VERSE 
OF  A  RUSSIAN  LOVE  BALLAD 

As  the  World  Wags:      ^  , 
Seen  on  Cburch_  street,  Hartford,  Ct.:] 
"I.  Toulovsky 
Cleaning,  pressing,  dyeing.' 
Hertford,  Ct.  W.  L.  R. 

npiVER  OF  SEDAN  HIT 

BY  TRAIN  IN  HOSPITAL] 

(Special  DtopatxA  t"  The  Herald.) 
W.  K.  M.  writes  apropos  of  the  above 
headlines:  "One  can't    be    safe  any- 
where." 

LEO  DITRICHSTEIN  ON  NEW  PLAYS 

(Letter  to  tie  New  York  Herald.) 
"In  the  first  place  the  young  writers, 
with  several  notable  exceptions,  see-m 
entirely  too  prone  to  key  their  pieces] 
for  that  80  per  cent,  of  humanity  who 
have,  accord  Ina  to  government  statis- 
tics, the  mentality  of  from  8  to  18  years. 
Witness  the  ihost  suooessful  tj-pe  of| 
play  today,  the  mystery,  which  gives  an 
audience  nothing  but  a  few  thrills  ob- 
tained by  artificial  tricks,  hardly  a  ouffl- 
cient  dramatic  nourishment  for  an  adult  ] 
mind." 


of  "The  Amurrdan  ffiyBman^'V  ",  ~  , 
wltjv  DiBcoURie  on  the  Oocoanut-trae 
and  making  of  Ohooolata,"  published  ia 
1673  9  Ho  also  wrote  "The  Complete 
Vineyard"  and  the  ''Flowop  Garden." 
Why  '"American  Physttlan"?  His  boel^ 
were  published  In  London, 

300KW0RM 

O,  sad  qrteang  and  giddy  queens,  »nd 

loiights  iB  armor  bright, 
i  Old    dim    conquerors,    necklaces,  and 
'  thrones, 
May     make     pictures     for  you— but 
they're  all  black  and  'Whita, 

Blaine   Is   a  ta'r  maid— liatlncelo^  is 
bold; 

And  Gulnlvero  »nd  Helen  are  Bayistlcal 

«Ad  dear  ,  t  t 
Bi(t  A,  wide  road  Is  sweeter  than  any 
Ule  tflld, 

Read  ^bout  yetn^  battles  and  ^etip  elttai 

srumbllBg  down— 
Tjita  is  as  ohilllng  as  any  das^Ki  bsbs 

An  »wl  In  a  tree  top  at  the  edge  of 

the  town. 

And  a  white  turkey  gobbler  with  a 

raw  scirlet  head 
In  a  still  gieen  field  en  a  dull  blue 

day  ,  ;  :  ' 
Is  far    more    colorful    than  anything 
you've  read. 

— POROTHY  Dew. 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 
(From  tho  Fall  Elver  Nesra) 
The  storTO  gave  evidence  from  the 
first  that  it  would  assume  large  pro- 
portions before  evening-  Puring  the 
early  hours  of  the  evening  the  velocity, 
tmckness  and  size  of  the  flajces  were  as 
large  as  are  apareljT  seeR  in  VniS  ef 


"TMB  MUMOROUB  LINOTYPE 

CA3v.  In  the  Atlatitle  Msnthly) 
Assure  ire  of  ImnmrfaUtr. •  ., 
"r>rath  Is  but  an  Ihclaent  in  life.' 
This  blind  sense  of  Immorality  will 
be  translated  Into  an  abiding  faith 
by  tlie  fearless  thinking  and  buoyant 
optimism  of  this  book.  *^ 


COCOA  FIEND8 
Was  it  not  tn  a  "Winter  Garden  show 
that  an  amusing,  not  a  laborloua.  oorae 
dlan,  portraying  a  coffee  flerid  in  a  r«8- 
tanrant,  shattered  mentally  and  physl 
cany,  kept  sheutlngl  "BVom  the  castle 
to  the  gutter!  Oolteel  CofCeel" 

It  seems  hat  deep  draughts  ef  eeooa 
may  be  etrually  Injurloua  Counsel  In 
a  case  tried  recently  ,in  London  thought 
that  half  a  doaen  eupa  daily  made  a 
high-level  average  for  a  normal  per- 
son, But  Montezuma — presumably  "in 
the  halls  of  the  Montesumas"— put 
down  gayly  BO  times  a  day  a  golden 
voBsel,  The  coooa  was  flavored  with^ 
apliicrs,  for  ha  was  more  humane  or  more 
fastidious  than  hia  ancestors  who 
Bavei'ed  their  flrauffhta  -wltR  »he  pow- 
dered benes  of  ancestors,  The  Spanish 
Invaders  thought  coooa  a  poisonous 
drink,  an  inflamer  «f  the  passiens.  And 
onca  in  England  tt  was  eonsidered  an 
immoral  dvink, 

It  was  in  this  WlBter  Garden  show 
that  Pol  sha  danoed.  to-  the  delight  of 
all  beholders,  Wbat  became  of  her? 
We  heard  that  she  married-  in  New 
York  and  dances  no  more. 

An  article  might  be  written  i  "Hew 
to  Dance,  Though  .Happily  Married." 

Who  was  WiUia'n  Hughes,  the  author 


We  are  sorry  to  find  Prof,  Q.  Billot 
Smith,  F,  Ri  B.,  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  the  finding  ef  the  mummy  ef  Tutank- 
hamen's queen, 

"For  thf  physical  traits  of  the  heretic 
king's  daughter  might  reveal  some  of 
the  Interesting  Series  of  peculiarities 
that  have  been  revealed  In  the  mumm.les 
of  her  father  and  grandfather  and  her 
great-grandparents  sn  both  sides.  Th-^n 
It  would  be  possible  to  decide  whether 
the  artists  oj  the  time  had  any  real 
justification  for  representing  her  In  I  he 
same  fantastto  way  as  they  portrayed 
her  father,  the  heretic  king.  More  than 
this  the  anatomical  Information  as  to 
the  age  and  distinctive  features,  and 
possibly  also  the  bodily  Inflrmlties,  Is 
sure  to  provide  numerous  facts  that  Will 
help  In  the  Interpretation  of  the  literary 
evidence.  The  examination  would  also 
provide  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  technique  of  embalming  at 
a  time  when  the  procedure  was  under- 
going siKniflcant  chanRes." 

Why  break  the  wrappings  and  the  rest 
of  this  noble  dame,  if  she  Is  found?  Is 
there  not  a  hideous  indelicacy  In  this 
violation  of  the  tomb's  sanctity;  this 
craving  for  anatomical  Information? 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  %vrote  lo'ng  ago: 
"Egyptian  ingenuity  wa.s  more  un,sat- 
isfied.  contriving  their  bodies  In  sweet 
consistencies,  to  attend  the  return  of 
their  souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feed- 
ing the  wind,  and  folly.  Thfe  Egyptian 
mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath 
spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mum- 
by  is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim 
cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for 
balsams." 
For  "avarice"  substitute  "science." 

PIG'S  EYES 

By  the  way.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
wrote  In  his  commonplace  book  to 
fjuicken  the  researches  of  his  son.  Dr. 
Edward:  "Why  do  a  pig's  eyes  drop  out 
in  roasting  rather  than  other  animals?" 

But  do  they? 

CREIV1ATION    IN  VIENNA 

The  Social  Democrats  of  Vienna  and 
the  Christian  Socialists,  the  Conserva- 
tive rivals,  cannot  agree  as  to  crema- 
tion. The  former  body  built  a  crema- 
torium. A  Christian  Socialist  has 
pointed  out  that  cremation  Is  illegal, 
therefore  the  building  of  the  cremato- 
rium was  a  waste  of  money.  The  im- 
perial decree  of  1784.  that  burial  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  dead  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  is  believed  to  hold  good,  but 
the  Social  Democrats  maintain  that  as  ' 
cremation  is  not  specifically  prohibited, 
it  is  therefore  not  illegal. 

Marcel  Schwob  wrote  a  wild  storj'  of 
two  brothers  who  had  strange  advent- 
ures at  the  workshop  of  women  embalm - 
ers.  One  of  the  brothers  fell  in  love 
with  a  woman  whose  face  was  of  the 
color  of  the  earth,  a  woman  who  ate  no 
meat.  She  loved  him.  The  other  broth- 
er fled  from  the  house  the  next  morn- 
ing, for  the  woman  had  begun  to  era- 
balm  her  lover. 


A   BURIAL  AT  SEA 

Mr.  Christopher  Morley  recently  puh- 
Ushed  in  his  column  in  thp  New  York 
Evening    Post    verses    that    may  v...,]! 


■    Walt  W;  iescription 
.  ..  ijiirlal  of  a  N'  .       .     ';ab  driver. 
"And   one   of   the   missionary  women 
thought 

That  there  wasn't  much  to  be  said  for 

the  dead  man. 
Since  he  was  a  Hindu  and  a  Heathen. 
Meanwhile, 

A  sailor  sewed  him  up  In  canvas — 
Like  a  Christian  or  a  Turk,  or  any  one 
else. 

And  we  rigged  a  platform  out  of  dunr 
nage 

Prora  the  number  two  hatch  to  the  rail. 
And  had  a  plank  ready  to  balance  the 
body  on. 

At  six  bells  the  crew  was  mustered  for- 
ward. 

The    pasnongers    looked   On    from  the 

bridge  deck. 
While   a   Wisconsin   missionary,    In  a 

blue  BsrBe  suit. 
Read  the  burial  servlee  for  the  dead, 
And  wa  all  bowed  stiffly  ai  ha  led  In 

prayer, 

With  the  hot  sun  stinging  en  our  bended 

necks, 

'Thine  Is  the  Kingdom  and  the  Power — ' 
Repeated  here  and  there  In  a  voloe  like 
the  rattla 

Of  a  heel  bloek  undof  the  winch's  fall. 
'And    tha    Olory   for   Ever   and  Ever. 

Amen,' 

Then  we  stretehed  a  new  British  tlag 
Over  the  eanvas  on  the  balanced  plank. 
The  skipper  called  to  tha  officer  on  the 
bridge, 

'Qlve  them  slaw  bell  In  tha  engine  room,' 
The  telagraph   rattled.    And  the  ship 

began  to  roll 
Heavily  and  slow  as  she  lost  headway, 
'Ashes    ,    ,    ,    Dust    ,    ,    ,    let  him  be 

thrown  Into  the  sea' 
Chips  raised  one  end  of  the  planlt, 
And  tha  body  slid  away 
Fpoffl  under  the  shslter  of  the  flag, 
And  out  of  human  keeping, 
Bplaahl 

Tha  telegraph  rattled  ansa  more, 
And  tha  ship  began  to  steady  under 
way. 

The  paBBanigars  all  talked, 

Tha  Bes'n'e  s»m,e  went  baek  to  chipping 

rust. 

The  quart  erniaster  at  the  wheal 
Struck  seven  bells  In  pairs,  with  tha  odd 
one 

Left  over  far  the  hour, 

A  lady  went  by,  wiping  her  eyes  on  a 

handkerchief. 
And    the    nilsslonary    from  Wisconsin 

paused  to  bewail 
Tha  eheapness  of  Ufa  In  tha  Bast, 
While  an  ape-like  Filipino  b«y 
Argued  that  Hindus  are  a  kind  of  mon- 

kdy— 

Net  to  se  classed  as  human, 

A,  BINNS." 


A    LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

Lord  Lonsdate  at  the  "opening  lun- 
cheon" of  an  '  International  elrous  at 
Olympla  last  month  confessed  that  he 
had  belonged  to  a  elrous  In  his  youth 
and  traveled  with  it  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  "Confessed"  Is  hardly  the  word, 
though  tha  London  reporter  used  It: 
Lord   Lonsdale   probably  "boasted," 

What  did  he  do  In  the  elrous?  Was 
h*  a  rider,  a  tumbler,  daring  on  the 
flying  trapeze,  clown,  ringmaster,  or 
only  water  boy?  As  he  Is  still  livlnu. 
he  probably  did  net  ride  the  trick  mule. 
Years  age  the  Burlington  Hawkoye 
published;  ^ 

IN  THH  CIRCUS 
Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of 
earth. 

The  brave  young  man  that  rode  the 
brlndln  mule. 
He  learned  when  meek  Aslnus  burst 
thh  Ktrth, 

Too  lata  the  lesson  of  life's  harsh- 
est sohool. 

I  Broad  culture,  solid  Judgement,  breadth 
of  brain, 

Thought  that  has  drank  at  the  Pier- 
ian spring. 
Qrand  depth  and  height  of  culture  he 
must  gain 

•Whio  safely.,  rides  tiha  trick  mule  round 
the  ring, 

W*  fear  that  the  Hawkeye  poet  made 
the  "1"  In  "Aslnus"  long  In  quantity. 

SAID  THE  REV.  8.  F.  BERNAYS 
"The  other  day  I"  was  marrying  a 
couple  and  the  man  said;  '1  plank  thee 
my  troth,'  as  though  It  were  his  last 
dollar  and  he  hotjed  he  was  putting  It 
on  a  winner." 

ENGLISH  AT  HARVARD 

As  the  World  Wags; 

We  have  not  only  a  nouveau  art,  but 
a  nouveau  grammar,  and  the  Harvard 
DramatlG  Club  is  a  dlsolpla.  So  reac- 
tionary are  some  people,  alas!  that  ttie 
wife  of  one  Harvard  professor  declined 
to  be  a  patroness  for  the  recent  play 
given  by  this  club  because  the  pros- 
pectus stated  that  "through  It  all  we 
see  the  guiding  hand  ef  he,  tha  mystle 


We  publish  today  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Sherwin  Lawrence 
Cook,  suggested  by  a  list  of  plays  about  Abraham  Lincoln  published  re- 
cently in  The  Herald.  , 

It  Is  stift^ig-e  that  no  one  haa  mentioned  an  extraordinary  melodrama 
In  five  acts  and  eight  scenes  by  Albert  Dolpit,  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Eistoriqne.  Paris,  on  Feb.  26,  1876.  The  title  of  this  play  m  which 
Lincoln  figured  prominently,  to  "Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Patrie.  There  were 
85>.  2°-»f ormancea  in  1876.  .  tt  •*  j 

A  young  French  officer,  Robert  Cavalle,  is  voyaging  to  the  United 
States  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  southern  army  in  the  civil  war. 
He  hears  that  his  father  and  stoter,  whom  he  was  expecting  to  meet, 
had  been  seized  by  bandits.  The  father  has  been  killed;  the  sister,  Lllla, 
has  been  borne  away.  Robert,  disembarking,  seeks  revenge.  He  learns 
that  the  instigator  of  these  crimes  is  one  Bradfort,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  elder  Cavalle's  house.  Robert  sacrifices  everything  to 
filial  love.  Abandoning  the  southern  cause  ho  visits  Lincoln  and  demands 
Justice  This  Lincoln  promises,  but  as  no  proof  against  Bradfort  is  at 
hand,  there's  nothing  to  be  done,  so  Robert  takes  vengeance  into  his  own 
hands.  Enraged,  he  threatens  Lhicoln,  who  "listens  with  calm  and  com- 
passionate dignity."  Bradfort,  surprised  and  surrounded,  sets  fire  to  the 
house  in  which  he  had  imprisoned  Lilla,  who  has  become  insane,  and  his  , 
own  wife,  who  is  in  love  with  Robert  There  is  a  duel.  Robert  thinks 
he  has  left  Bradfort  dying  on  the  field.  His  sister  Is  saved;  he  can  wed 
the  dead  man's  wife;  but  the  villain  is  only  wounded.  Lincoln  provides 
the  happy  ending:  now  having  proof  of  Bradfort's  guilt  he  orders  him 
to  ba  shot. 

"Stomwall  (sic)  Jackson  and  Stuart,  are  in  the  play.  It  appears  from 
an  account  of  this  melodrama  that  "Maxwell,  otherwise  called  Booth,"  re- 
citing in  the  course  of  the  play  spouts  lines  from  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
Caesar,"  translated  by  Delpit. 

I  less. 

There  waa  a.  tnelodrama  written,  I 
think,  by  WllUajn  Haworth  In  the  earty 
or  middle  90s,  cmJled  "The  EJnslgn."  In 
■which  Lincoln  was  a  flgure,  pardoning 
the  hero  unjustly  condemned  to  death. 
In  this  'case  I  believe  he  did  not  speak. 

I  think  Chapln's  sketch,  which  I  saw 
lln  vaudeville,  was  a  condensation  of  a 
longer  play.  Even  in  Us  variety  sur- 
roundings I  was  greatly  Impressed  with 
|lts  close,  Lincoln  alone,  leaving  the 
darkening  stage,  on  his  way  to  Ford's 
Theatre.  It  was  far  more  poetic  and 
dignified  than  the  exciting  and  con- 
fused scene  in  Drinkwater's  play.  But 
We  must  remember  that  to  an  English  i 
audience,  before  which  Drinkwater's 
play  was  first  given,  the  tragic  end 
would  not  have  been  so  clearly  indicated 
by  Chapln's  method  as  it  was  to  us. 
Chapln's,  however,  was  the  great  per- 
formance of  Lincoln.  Old  men  who  had 
known  him  well,  who  had  served  in 
high  office  under  him,  who  had  stood 
In  front  of  him  at  Gettysburg,  united  In 
saying  that  it  was  remarkable.  If 
Chapin  was  like  Lincoln,  certainly  Mr. 
M<:Glynn  could  not  be. 

I  saw  Dixon's  play  in  New  York,  a 
few  weeks  after  I  saw  Drinkwater's 
there.  I  went  with  a  lusty  personal 
prejudice  against  the  author,  but  I  felt 
In  one  or  two  scenes  that  I  had  seen 
certain  elements  of  Lincoln's  unselfed 
shrewdness  and  recourse,  correctly  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time,  due  in  part  to 
Mr.  Hall'b  understanding  performance, 
never  booming  nor  redundant.  The  play 
had  a  central  theme  and  while  lacking 
the  poetry  and  dignity  of  Mr.  Drink- 
water's conception  was  a  better  piece 
of  stage  carpentry.  There  were  a  dozen 
complete  dramas  in  Lincoln's  life,  Dixon 
Interpreted  one  very  faithfully.  Drink- 
water  conceived  an  ideal  and  built 
scenes  to  establish  It,  even  In  the  first 
act  cnanglng  the  fibre  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter. . 

SHERWIN  LAWRENCE  COOK. 


e  deorges  Duval's  account,  is  amuertng:  • 
E  "The  first  act  Is,  Indeed,  singular,  A 
gteamboat  Is  ascending  the  Potomac.  A 
lice  between  two  boats  tixkes  place.  A 
isssenger  asks  the  captain:  -AVhlch  one 
|lU  get  there  first?"  'The  one  that  does 
lot  blow  up'  replies  the  captain.  The 
lice   begins.     'Hip!   hip!   hurrah!'  the 
lissengers  shout.     The  red  lights  on 
lie  boat  are  very  effective.    The  audl- 
irice  roars  at  the  distinctively  Amerl- 
Joke  of  a  passenger,  wlio  going  tow. 
grd.s  another  says:  "Good  morning,  sir.' 
don't  know  you!'  'Come  off!  We  njet 
-11  tlie  air;  I  was  going  up;  yoxv  were 
/  oomlng  down.' 

"During   the  wait.    'Have  you  ever 
been  blown  up?'  asked  one  of  my  col- 
toagues    of    an    American  spectator. 
•  •Seventeen    times,'    was    the  answer; 
'•fend  I  no  longer  think  It  funny.' 

"Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  scene, 
pretty  with  its  effect  of  snow,  to  arrive 
St  Lincoln's.  The  room  is  a  copy  of 
one  in  the  White  House.  One  ex- 
claims, 'How  closely  the  excellent 
lAtouche  resembles  Lincoln!'  After  the 
ac<  I  listen  to  an  American  talking 
about  Lincoln.  O  irony!  It  appears  that 
the  great  man  was  fond  of  punning. 

"The  fourth  scene  is  that  of  the  fire; 
the  fifth,  the  ruin.  A  good  woman  In 
the  second  gallery  shrieked  when  Brad- 
fort spt  fire  to  the  cottage.  The  stage 
trick  Is  a  good  one,  although  It  was  used 
In  "La  Madone  des  Roses.' 

"Bradfort  has  a  characteristic  line. 
Before  setting  Are  this  practical  Ameri- 
can takes  precautions:'  he  asks,  'Is  the 
house  insured?'  " 

The  Confederate  officers  wore  a  gold- 
labed  gray  cap;  a  gray  pelisse  embroid- 
ered with  bold;  blue  pantaloons. 

There  was  a  ballet,  the  bamboula, 
H 'n-ith  Creole  ains  arranged  by  Artus;  Le 
Banjo,  Le  Columbia,  Le  RlUe,  Le  Mary- 
land, Le  Bonnie  Blue  Flag."  Negroes 
and  quadroons  were  dressed:  the  man  in 
white  trousers  with  red  stripes,  with 
red  or  blue  vests;  the  women  wore  a 
yellow  Madras  oap,  and  dresses  of 
variegated  calico. 

Latouche,  who  took  the  part  of  Lln- 
ooln,  ar  pare  noble  accompanied  Rachel 
to  this  country.  He  died  In  1896.  over 
80  years  of  age,  aji  actor  with  a  thin 
face  and  large  feet,  who  spgke  his  lines 
simply  and  well. 

Celina  Montaland,  who  fignred  In 
opera  oomlque  and  In  opera  bouffe  In 
New  York  in  1S70,  took  a  part  In  this 
melodrama,  and  so  did  Hortense  Rhea, 
who  visited  this  country  in  1881,  also  In 
1680,  remembered  here  especially  aj) 
Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French, 
But  to  Mr.  Coolc's  letter: 

PLAYS  ABOUT  LINCOLN 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  many 
plays  In  which  Lincoln  has  figured,  in 
the  brief  article  In  Sunday's  Herald, 

One  play  oomes  to  mind,  not  because 
Lincoln  appeared  but  because  he  was 
carefully  removed.  This  play  waa  Mr. 
Heme's  "Rev.  Griffith  Davenport,"  a 
dramatization  of  Miss  Gardner's  "An 
Unofficial  Patriot."  Miss  Gardner's 
Griffith  was  sent  on  his  secret  quest  by 
Lincoln,  who  used  all  his  powers  to 
persuade  Davenport  to  take  up  the 
ungrateful  task.  It  might  have  been 
ir.ide  a  great  scene,  but  Heme  felt,  1 
understood  at  the  time,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  wanted  to  keep  Lincoln 
apart  from  dramatic  impersonation, 
however  plausible,  and  substituted  for 
Lincoln  the  figure  of  one  of  his  war 
governors,  Oliver  P.  Morton  of  Indiana, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  It  took  some 
of  the  greatest  pathos  out  of  the  play, 
whldh  was  a  very  fln«  one,  none  the 


by  glorious  singers,  giveh,  Tjifcy  the 
Chicago  company,  with  SBm  Van 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Lamont  In  the  leading 
roles.  ' 

The  situation  might  be  remedied  by 
charging  the  full  prices  when  the  com- 
pany gives  Its  star  performances  and 
cutting  the  prices  In  half  when  the  sec- 
ondary artists  appear. 

Probably  the  writer  haa  wasted  hie 
time-  asking  a  newspaper  to  print  a 
single  word  unfavorable  to  an  advertis- 
ing theatre.  He  cannot  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  publication  of  this  and 
similar  letters  might  aid  In  clearing  ur 
Boston's  most  unfortunate  present  un- 
musical situation.       H.  M.  OLIVER. 

Mr.  Oliver  should  remember  tha 
opera  well  performed  Is  a  luxury  and  i 
costly  one.  He  speaks  of  "old  stand- 
ards" and  "Metropolitan  standards." 

We  'shall  probably  never  hear  agati 
in  Boston  singers  equal  to  those  brough 
here  by  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Qrai 
company,  when  performances  witl 
shabby  scenery  were  given  In  the  Me- 
chanics building,  a  bam  of  a  place, 
with  uncomfortable  seats.  A  company 
of  singers  equal  to  those  then  assem- 
bled could  not  be  brought  together  to- 
day; they  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Oliver  should  remember  the  great 
cost  of  transportation  since  the  world 
war.  To  bring  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany to  Boston  is  a  courageous  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  local  guar- 
antors. Mr.  Oliver  makes  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  singers  of  this  com- 
pany. He  excepts  Miss  Garden  and 
Miss  Ralsa.  Well,  opinions  differ  con- 
cerning the  vocal  ability  of  the  two 
singers  he  names;  but  no  one  disputes 
the  extraordinary  dramatic  talent  of 
Miss  Garden.  Has  Mr.  Oliver  heard  all  j 
the  other  singers  of  this  compnay?  He  s 
surely  would  not  call  Mmes.  Muz'o,  Mao"  j 
beth.  Mason,  Van  Gordon,  and  Messrs.  | 
Sohlpa,  Crlml,  Lamont,  Baklanof,  Cot- 
reuU  Inferior  singers.  There  are  excel- 
lent reports  about  Mr.  Formichi,  and 
Mr.  Marshall  Is  said  to  be  a  robust 
tenor  for  heroic  roles.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about .  Mr.  Polaoco's  ability  as  a 
conductor. 

The  visit  of  this  company  should  be 
encouraged,  not  sneered  at  in  advance. 
Mr.  Oliver  should  remember  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  not 
always  given  performances  of  the  high- 
est order  In  this  city,  nor  did  its  ap- 
plauded singers  always  take  their  roles 
seriously.  Caruso,  too  often,  skylarked 
(physically,  alas  not  vocally),  and  whon 
he  was  taken  to  task  by  the  newspapers, 
he  sulked  and  vowed  he  would  not  visit 
the  olty  again.  One  of  the  worst  per- 
formances of  "Martha"  we  ever  saw 
was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
performances  when  that  opera  house 
was  In  its  high  estate  were  memorable. 


THE  CHICAGO  OPERA  COMPANY  ' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Several  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  Int 
referring  to  the  coming  season  of  opera. 
|>y  tie  Cblaa^  company,  have  intl-^ 
mated  that  the  season  is  a  "test"  and  I 
that  If  Bostonlans  patronize  it  liberally  ^ 
the  company  will  return  next  season  fort 
a  long  engagement,  j 

Will  The  Herald  be  fair  enough  to, 
Boston  music  lovers  to  prirt  the  real  i 
faots  concerning  this  engagement  by  \ 
the  Chicago  company  and  to  point  out , 
that  the  engagement  and  the  patron- 
age of  It  can  in  no  sense  be  considered 
a  "test"? 

The  Chicago  company  has  been  re-  | 
oently  reorganized  so  that  only  two  of 
the  great  artists  who  made  It  famous 
now  remain  on  Its  roster.  Miss  Garden 

and  Miss  Ralsa.  The  other  artists  are 
either  decidedly  competent  or  Inferior, 
but  they  are  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination the  great  artists  of  the  opera- 
tic world. 

Now  this  Inferior  company — inferior 
when  compared  to  its  old  standards  or 
to  the  Metropolitan  standards — is  com- 
l  ing  to  Boston  and  plans  to  charge  for 
I  Its  seats  from  $150  to  $10  a  seat.  The 
better  seats  In  the  balcony  are  to  be 
$6  and  $5,  Such  a  tariff,  excepting 
when  some  great  artist  like  Miss 
Garden  sings.  Is  of  course  an  absurdity. 
If  Bostonlans  fail  to  pay  such  hold-up 
prices  for  the  performances  they  should 
not  be  branded  as  "unwilling  to  support 
opera." 

Think  of  paying  $5,  $6  cr  $10  to  hear 
"Die  Walkure,"  which  should  be  sung 


MUSIC   IN  EUROPE 

Ridh^d  Strauss's  new  ballet, 
"Whipped  Cream,"  wiH  not  be  per- 
formed until  next  spring.  His  new 
opera.  "Intermezzo."  will  be  produced 
at  the  Salzburg  festival  next  summer. 

Four  "Chansons  nostalgiquos."  hf 
Grassl,  were  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert  in  Paris  conducted  by  Andre 
Caplet  on  Dec.  23. 

Here  Is  a  queer  announcement:  "At 
Duisburg  a  ballet,  'The  Green  Flute." 
composed  by  Einar  Nilsson,  after  Mo- 
zart; scenaria  by  Oscar  Hie." 

The  Bluethner  orchestra  of  Berlin  Is 
now  called  the  Berlin  Symphony  or- 
chestra. 

The  Music  Teachers'  Union  of  Ger- 
many has  fixed  these  prices  for  pupils: 
Elementary  instruction,  100  to  160 
marks  an  hour;  middle  Instruction,  200 
to  300  marks;  the  highest  instruction, 
400  to  600.  I 
.Tosoaninl  -will  be  the  conductor  at  . 
the  Orchestral  and  Dramatic  festival  In 
Berlin  next  August.  I 

Is  not  this  "Hannerl"  of  Schubert,  in 
Rome,  the  operetta  "Orange  Blos- 
soms" known  In  this  country? 

I  have  heard  many  rather  odd  com- 
ments on  the  offer  of  £60  plus  royalties 
for  an  English  opera  libretto  made  by 
the  British  National  Opera  Company. 
They  are  mostly  to  the  effect  that  the 
sum  Is  too  snoall  to  attract  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  But  who  and  where 
are  these  gr^at  ones?  I  prefer  to  look 
at  it  from  the  other  stand-point,  that  It 
may  easily  discover  a  genius  for  the 
libretto  art  at  present  entirely  un- 
known. Further  comments  are  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  Judges  Is  an 
opera  composer  or  even  a  librettist. 
Possibly  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  writ- 
ten a  libretto;  possibly  Mr.  Percy  Pitt 
has  -written  an  opera;  and  possibly  Mr. 
Nigel  Playfalr  has  staged  an  opera. 
But  Is  it  really  any  more  necessary 
j  now  than  In  Dr.  Johnson's  time  that 
1  the  driver  of  fat  oxen  must  himself  be 
fat?  March  31  next  is  the  last  day  for 
receiving  librettos.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. .  _ 
No  award  la  offered  for  the  correct 
guesser  at  the  namc-s  of  the  operas 
which  filled  the  bill  during  the  opening 
week  of  the  Metropolitan  season  in  New 
York,  but  it  may  amuse  some  folks  at 
Christmas  to  say  which  opera  tells  (1) 
a  story  of  attempted  violation,  foUo-wed 
by  murder;  (2)  of  murder  and  usurpa- 
tion:  (3t  of  marital  Infidelity,  followed 


by  murder;  (4)  Of  llcwntloUBnesB  defeat 
Ml  on  one  side  by  the  dawn  of  a  true 
love  and  on  the  other  by  the  plotting 
of  social  BChemors;  (5)  of  seduction  and 
retribution  with  the  devil  In  the  fore- 
ground; (6)  of  the  ruin  of  a  strong  man 
by  the  wiles  of  a  professional  siren.  The 
operas  are  all  known  In  London. — ^Ton- 
don  Dally  Telegraph, 

The  witch  In  "Haenasl  and  Oretel' 
was  sung  on  Deo.  26  at  Cogent  Garden 

by  Sydney  Russell,  the  first  man  to 
take  the  role  In  England,  "Hitherto  the 
part  has  Invariably  been  sung  by  a 
mezao-soprano,  although  at  the  pre- 
j  mlere.  In  Germany,  with  the  sanction 
'  and  approval  of  the  composer,  the  role 
was  assigned,  as  In  the  present  instance, 
to  a  buffo  tenor."  Maggie  Teyte  alter- 
nated the  role  of  Haensel  with  Dorle 
Lemon. 

At  the  ninth  symphony  concert  of  his 
Bournemouth  season.  Sir  Dan  Godfrey 
Introduced  Thomas  Dunhlll's  "Chlddlng- 
fold  Suite"  and  produced  for  the  first 
time  Tlvadar  Nachez's  new  (MS.)  violin 
concerto,  the  composer  coming  out  of 
his  retirement  to  play  the  solo  part. 
The  concerto  is  In  three  movements, 
and  was  begun  some  six  years  ago.  A 
reference  is  made  to  this  fact  in  the 
second  movement  (an  adagio),  the  date 
of  which  Is  Christmas  eve,  1918.  When 
Tlvadar  Nachez's  second  violin  concerto 
wa.s  produced,  also,  of  course,  by  Sir 
Dan,  In  1906,  a  London  performance  fol- 

'  lowed  In  less  than  six  months,  botii  ih" 
Phllharmonlo  and  Sir  Liandon  Ronald 

1  performing  it  in  the  following  spring  — 
London  Daily  Telegi-aph. 
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SUTRO'S  NEW  PLAY 

(MaJichoster  Guardian) 
Nothing  will  prevent  Mr.  Matheson 
Lang  from  being  a  romantic,  and  If 
Mr.  Sutro  sends  him  Into  tfie  oil  market 
Instead  of  into  Spanish  bull  rings  or 
the  tilting  grounds  of  mediaeval  chiv- 
alry, which  are  his  more  usual  habitat, 
one  can  be  sure  that  he  will  take  the 
olty  by  storm,  as  strict  In  honor  as  he 
Is  magnificent  in  bearing.  In  "The 
Great  Well,"  Mr.  Sutro  has  contrived 
a  play  of  modern  finance  in  terms  of 
purely  romantic  values. 

Conceive  three  directors  of  a  specu- 
lative oU  company  discussing  nice 
points  of  honor  like  a  sub-committee  of 
public  school  masters  while  their  money 
is  vanishing  into  air.  Conceive  Mr. 
Matheson  Lang  as  Peter  Stratton,  one 
of  the  said  directors,  %vrithlng  upon  a 
sofa  in  a  furious  effort  to  gain  the  self- 
1  mastery  which  wllV  prevent  him  from 
strangling  the  min  before  him  who 
has  made  love  to  his  wife  and  all  but 
wrecked  his  business.  And  how  to  keep 
his  hands  from  the  rat?  Why,  simply 
by  recounting  to  himself  the  story  of 
that  night  during  the  war  In  whibh  the 
rat  was  a  lion  and  saved  Peter  Strat- 
ton's  life.  Conceive  a  final  scene  In 
which  Peter  Stratton  forgives  the  wife 
who  has  played  him  false  In  business 
and  all  but  false  in  love  because  she 
chooses  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that  she  Is  to  bear  him  a  child,  a  fact 
about  which  she  had  apparently  for- 
gotten to  inform  her  husband  prev- 
iously. That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
has  happened  many,  many  times  upon 
the  stage,  and  Mr.  Sutro  knows  how  j 
to  make  these  things  happen  effec- 
tively, and  Mr.  Lang  knows  how  to 
make  them  happen  bravely  and  hand-  j 
somely.    But  that  aJl  this  bears,  any. j:a» 

latlon  to  life  in  the  city  of  the  West 
end  one  cannot  lightly  believe.  Mr. 
Sutro  may  be  right  in  his  financial  de- 
tails about  the  reaction  on  the  city 
when  the  rumor  came  that  the  great 
well  In  the  Stratton  oilfields  had  dried 
Up,  but  the  reactions  on  the  minds  and 
wills  of  his  characters  are  only  true  to 
the  world  which  is  forever  lit  by  lime- 
light. But  for  those  who  prefer  arti- 
ficial Illumination  and  the  warm  air 
of  the  stage  to  the  dim  lights  and  raw 
humors  of  an  English  climate  this  play 
supplies  richness  Indeed. 

Mr.    Matheson    Lang   as   the  manly 
Peter  Stratton  and  Mr.  Reginald  Owen, 
as  his  false  friend,  acted  the  piece  for 
all  it  was  worth,  going  into  the  strife 
like   the  gallant   ex-service  men  they 
were.    Miss  Laura  Cowle  as  Mrs.  Peter 
Stratton  remained  above    or    at  least 
outside  the  battle,  playing  for  natural- 
Ism  with  a  most  compelling  skill — her 
■  silences  and  stillness  and  extraordinary 
economy  In  the  use    of    the  players' 
armory  gave  us  a  hard  and  gem-Ilke 
outline  of  a  modem  woman  who  con- 
cedes nothing  to  romance.  This  auster«(j 
outline  hardly  blended   with  the  rich  . 
emotional  coloring  of  the  piece,  but  It 
was  brilliant  and  memorable  In  Its  way  . 
as  an  example  of  first-rate  intellectual  , 
acting  in  a  play  whose  appeal  Is  mainly  . 
to  the  feelings. 

A  PUPPET  BALLET  ^ 

(Ma-DOherter  Guarfllan,  Deo.  16)  , 
I  have  already  mentioned  how  Instant  i 
was  the  success  of  William  Slmmonds's  | 
puppet    show    at    Prof.    Rothensteln's  , 
house  last  Thursday.    His  "sbllo  per-  i 
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fommnces  this  week  at  the  hall  of  tl»e 
Art  Workers'   Guild   In   Queen  square 
were  so  crowded  with  the  Important  In 
!  nrt  and  letters  that  ordinary  mortals 
( here  felt  quite  embarrassed.    This  af-  | 
ternoon  Its  social  success  was  crowned  | 
by  the  presence  of  a  royal  princess.    I  | 
■mention  that  side  of  the  show  to  Indl-  | 
cate  how  even  the  eminent  In  art  and 
letters  and  society  do  often  gret  to  hear 
about  beauty  when  It  comes  to  town. 

Mr.  Slmmonds  has  done  for  puppetry 
what  the  Russians  did  for  the  ballet, 
and  has  brought  to  his  feet  the  same 
sort  of  people.  He  has  taken  the 
adept,  vigorous,  rough-and-ready,  well- 
worn  technique,  of  which  that  strange 
survival  Crura  Lewis  is  the  last  master, 
and  developed  It  along  Its  own  lines  Into 
a  form  of  a  gay,  light  beauty,  and  In- 
stead of  "The  Mystery  of  the  Red  Barn" 
he  gives  you  a  scene  with  fauns  and 
satyrs  and  dryads  with  a  glamor  that 
encompasses  you  like  that  of  the  best 
Russian  ballet. 

There  Is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said 
for  the  old  puppet  masters  and  their 
plays,  but  Mr.  Si  raraonds's  achievement 
i  la  of  another  kind.    It  Is  really  puppet 

ballet.    But  he  has  preserved  In  It  an  | 
unexpected  pleasure  from  the  old.     It  I 
has  humor  of  a  jolly,  appropriate  kind,  i 
"A  Seaport  Town"  ■  (which  has  a  flying 
eeagull  as  first  character)  Is  full  of  rich 
character    touches,    especially    In  the 
dancing  sailor  and  the  old  woman,  and 
even  In  "The  "Woodland"  he  has  smiles 
In  his  poetry.  In  the  dance  of  Little  J 
Faun  after  Big  Faun  and  the  kick  of 
the  Centaur's  hoof.  | 
The  flgrures  are  all  less  than  a  foot ' 
high,  and  are  designed  and, wrought  to 
a    fine    point    of    art.     An  Interlude, 
"Soene-shifters'   Shift,"  where  a  little 
door  opens  high  over  the  proscenium 
and  puppet  scene-shifters  are  revealed 
greasing  the  wires  and  fixing-  the  poles 
and  discussing  the  audience  until  they 
discover  the  open  door  and  shut  It  with 
a  bang,  reminds  one  of  the  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  scene  when  BUI  the  Lizard 
climbs  up  to  the  chimney. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M,, 
Ijouisa  Homer  and  l,ouJse  Homer  Stlrea. 
See  special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M..  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer  conductor.     See  special  notice. 

Boston  Athletic  Association,  3:30  P. 
M.,  Carmela  Ponsella,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  ensemble.  See 
special  notice. 

Symphony  Kali,  7:30  P.  M.,  "Elljah,- 
performed  by  the  People's  Choral  Unloj 
of  Boston,  Inc.  George  Sawyer  Dun- 
haan,  conductor.  Marjorle  Moody, 
Gertrude  Tlngley,  Ruion  Roblson  an4 
Wellington  Smith  form  the  quartet. 
Herman  A.  Shedd,  organist;  Mildreci 
Vinton,  planJst:  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Hoffman,  con- 
cert master. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  4  P.  M.,  Bob, 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra's  concert  fofi 
the  young  people  of  Greater  Boston,  Mr, 
Monteux  conductor.  See  special  notloa, 
Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M..  Apollo  Club,  Mr. 
MoUenhauer  conductor.  Part  son^s, 
DlnelH,  Christmas  Log;  Splcker,  Madri- 
gal; Kremser,  Two  Starlets;  Palmgrcn, 
Margatta's  Cradle  Song;  Handel,  Trust 
In  the  Lord;  Osgood.  Sanctus  (In  mem- 
ory of  George  L.  Osgood):  Parker.  Blow, 
Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind;  Randegger, 
Hark,the  Horn:  Mosenthal,  Music  of  th« 
Sea:  Abt.  Laughing  Song;  Prothervoc, 
The  Nun  of  Vidaros.  Mr.  Wendler  ot 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
play  Franz  Suppe's  concerto  for  Waid- 
horn.  and  two  melodies  by  Schubert. 

Symphony    Hall,    8:15    P.     M.,  FrltB 
Kreteler.  violinist.  1 
THURSDAY- Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,   son*  I 
recital  by  Eva  Gauthler,  for  the  Orphan 
children  of  FYance. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.,  Flonialey 
quartet.  Novnk.  quartet,  Q  major,  oP. 
22;  Haydn,  quartet,  B  flat  major,  op. 
76,  No.  4;  BraihorL^  quartet,  A  minor,  opw 
Bl,  No.  2. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:«0  P.  M.. 
12th  concert  of  the  Boston  S.vmphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor.  S©« 
special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:1B  P.  M.,  Harrison  Pot- 
ter pianist.  RespH^rhl.  dances  and  aria 
(16th  century);  Bach,  prelude,  B  minorj 
Schumann,  sonata,  G  minor;  Scarlatti, 
•onata  D  major;  Ireland,  The  Holy  Boy; 
Al'benlz,  II  Puerto:  Debussy,  Feux  d' 
Artifice;  Peterkln,  Dreamer's  TaJe;  In- 
fante, Sevlllana. 
SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M., 
repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux  conductor. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:1B  P.   M.,  John  Pom- 
peo's  orchestra. 


IS  THERE  WO  ANTI-TOGS. nV 
(From  an  editorial  In  the  Mllford  D«il7 

  .Massenet  News.) 

Mis«  Ponaelle  k::.j  orchestra  ]      The  recent  blast  of  the  United  States 

coal  commission  to  the  Joint  meeting  of 
soft  coal  operators  and  miners  sounds  a 
toxin  of  alarm  to  the  whole  country. 


I     CARMELA  PONSELLE 

Caxmela  Ponselle,  mezzo-soprano, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Ensemble, 
will  give  the  second  of  the  concerts  In 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association  this  afternoon  at  3:30 
o'clock.  The  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 

Xloolal 

Ballet  Bulte,  "Queen  of  Sheba" .  .Goldmark 

(a)  Veil  dance  (b)  Processional  march 
O  Mlo  Fernando  from  "L*  Favorlta" 

Donizetti 
Miss  Ponselle  and  orchestra 
Spanish  rhapsody,  "A  Night  In  Seville'* 

Al^enls 

T.„„   Handel; 

Ml'sV  Pontile  and  orchestra  I 


JOHN  POWELL 

At  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall  John  Powell,  pianist,  played 
this  program: 

Beethoven   Sonata,  Op.  M 

Chopin  Nocturne,  C  sharp  minor 

Chopin  Scherzo.  C  sharp  minor 

Chopin  Polonaise.  A  flat  major 

Beethoven-Selss.  ..  .Three  Country  Dances 

Powell  The  Banjo  picker 

David  Guion  Torkey  In  the  Straw 

Llazt  Slun^ber  Song 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

Liszt  Rhapsodle  Hongroise.  No.  13 

Freely  granting  that  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  a  concert  is  not  to  teach  but 
to  please,  nevertheless  one  may  make 
bold  to  thank  Mr.  Powell  for  two  ob- 
ject lessons  he  gave  his  hearers  yester- 
day through  the  way  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  sonata  and  his  rhapsody.  In 
these  days  when,  to  quote  Clara  Schu- 
mann once  more,  pupils,  and  some  con- 
cert players  as  well,  begrudge  the  time 
properly  to  learn  a  sonata  by  Beethoven, 
because,  poor  deluded  souls,  they  con- 
ceive they  ran  play  it  quite  well 
enough  at  sight,  it  was  refreshing  to 
note  the  pains  which  Mr.  Powell,  in- 
telligent man  that  he  is.  knew  very  well 
that  he  must  spend  on  the  Waldstein 
sonata,  to  make  it  attractive  today.  By 
a  free  though  .subtle  use  of  the  long 
scale  of  tonal  colors  at  his  command 
and  likewise  through  cleverly  accentu- 
ating every  variation  tt  rhythm.  Mr. 

Powell  made  of  this  sonata,  which  can 
indeed  sound  monatrous  dull,  mus!"  of 
vitality,  with  a  dazzle  to  it,  a  touch  of 
the  rhapsodical,  that  actually  sug- 
gested Liszt. 

And  when  he  came  to  Liszt  himself, 
once   more   Mr.    Powell    did  something 
ipart.    Pian-st.s  for  years,  the  most  of 
them,  have  looked  on  Liszt's  Hungarian 
rhapsodies  as  the  grandest  kind  of  par- 
ade pieces  for  the  display  of  whatever 
they  might  have  in  the  way  of  technique 
— the  more  the  better,  of  course,  but 
a  little  would  do.  since  even  a  scurry 
and  scramble,  if  noisy  enough,  is  rea- 
sonably sure  of  applause.    And  so  for 
years   many   people   have  raised  their 
e-j'ebrows   at   these   rhapsodies,  scorn- 
fully dubbing  them  pieces  for  show  Mr. 
Powell    evidently    views    the  matter 
otherwise.    From  his  performance  yes- 
terday one  may  guess  that  he  recog-  i 
nizes    Liszt's    purpose    of  reproducing 
.ns  closely  as  he  could  the  music  of  those 
Hungarian  gipsy  folk,  with  Its  charac- 
teristic    cadences    and    rhythms.  Its 
melancholy,    its    wildness,    its  poetry. 
Vrue     "rhapsodies"     these,     If  ever 
music   deserved   the   term.     But  the" 
must  be  played  with  imagination,  with 
an  understanding  of  what  Liszt  had  in 
mind.    Harold  Bauer  knows  how.  So 
does  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Powell,  indeed,  played  with  much 
beauty  all  the  afternoon,  beauty  of  tone 
and  variety,  too;  beauty  of  phrasing  1 
beauty  of  rhythm.  The  wonder  is  ti.at 
with  so  much  of  beauty  at  hand,  as  well 
as  an  unusually  attractive  concert  room 
bearing,  Mr.  Powell  failed  to  raise  the 
rr.afiifest  pleasure  he  gave  to  a  goodly 
.Tudlence  to  a  riot  ot  enthusiasm;  few 
-vers,  in  truth,  can  give  so  much. 
Is  it  possible  that  an  over-elaboration 
of  details;  to  which  Mr.  Powell  has  a 
tendency,  an  art  which  does  not  quite 
conceal  art.  detracts  something  from^his 
spontanlety?  H-  R-  G- 

i  PRESENTS  "SNOWBIRD" 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  13— The  world  premier 
performance  of  the  American  opera. 
'  "Snowbird,"  v.-as  given  by  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company  here  tonight.  Tho 
opera  was  sung  in  English  and  the 
leads  were  taken  by  Mary  McCorralo 
Md  Charles  Marshall,  both  Americana. 


George  Hamlin,  the  tenor,  who  died 
In  New  York,  last  Thursday,  was  not 
especially  well  favored  by  nature,  for 
his  voice  was  not  sensuous,  nor  waa 
it  at  first  flexible.  .  Mr.  Hamlin  knew 
thlE.  He  had  brains,  perseverance,  an 
indomitable  will,  so  that  In  the  course 
of  years  he  became  an  intellieent  and 
Interesting  singer  In  concert  hall  and 
opera  house.  To  say  that  he  was  a 
"conscientious"  singer  would  be  an  Idle 
compliment,  for  many  "conscientious 
singers  distress  the  ear.  Mr.  Hamlin 
had  a  high  regard  for  his  art;  his  en- 
thusiasm was  controlled  by  taste  He 
was  not  afraid  of  audiences;  he  did  not 
pander  to  them  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
plause. It  took  courage  in  1902  to  give 
a  recital  of  Richard  Strauss's  songs  In 
this  city  and  elsewhere;  only  an  artist- 
how  that  word  Is  abused!— could  slug 
them  aa  well  as  Mr.  Hamlin  sang  them. 

He  could  talk  pleasingly  on  other  sub- 
jects than  songs,  singing  and  himself, 
and  thus  he  differed  from  the  great  ma- 
jority of  singers.  An  agreeable  com- 
panion, he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  life. 

HA!  HAl 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  France  Js  Inaugurating  a 
new  system  of  Rubral  Free  Delivery. 

Hanover,  N.  H.       KIL  KARNEY. 


"ZERO  HOUR  OF  ADVANCE" 

Was  the  phrase  "hour  of  zero"  or 
"zero  hour"- the  hour  at  which  an  at- 
tack or  operation  Is  timed  to  begin— In 
use  before  the  late  world  war? 

"Zero"  as  the  Initial  point  of  a  process 
or  reckoning,  the  starting  point,  the 
absolute  beginning,  was  used  by  Hugh 
Miller  in  1849-"th8  zero  of  life'':  by  J. 
Martlneau  in  1866— "He  makes  1788  his 
zero  of  human  history"— but  the  first 
quotation  with  reference  to  military 
operations  in  the  Oxford  English  dic- 
tionary Is  from  Gibbs's  "Battle  ot 
Somme"  (1916).  The  quotations  in  C. 
Alphonso  Smith's  "New  Words  Self- 
Defined"  are  dated  1918. 

The  Baltimore  Star  of  Sept  17,  1918, 
said-  "  'Over  the  top'  Is  now  'the  jurnp 
off'  and  'zero  hour'  has  changed  .to  'H 
hour'." 

The  French  soldiers  apparently  did 
not  use  the  word  "zero"  with  this  mean- 
ing; at  least  the  word  does  not  appear 
in  the  Larousse  "Dictionary  of  M  lltary 
Terras  and  Pollu  Slang."  What  Is  the 
corresponding  French  phrase? 

EARLY  PHOTOGRAPHY 


BvenlnK 

On  Jan.  IB  "the  new  2-cent  stamp, 


(From   the  Washington,  D 
Star) 


showing  a  photograph  of  George  Wash- 
ington, will  make  its  appearance." 

ANOTHER  "QUICK  SELLER" 

As  the  World  Drags  (Honest,  I  didn't 
mean  this,  and  I  thought  my  steno- 
grapher read  The  Herald): 
I  have  been  looking  in  vain  for  a 
review  of  the  new  book — I  presume  It's 
a  new  one — so  prominently  mentioned  on 
the  side  of  the  main  news  stands  In  the 
South  station,  facing  commuters  as  they 
go  from  their  trains  to  the  street.  Two 
of  the  signs  advertise  familiar  books. 
Are  you  famiUar  with  the  third?  These 
signs,  one  over  each  window,  read: 
Fair  Haven,  by  Jos.  C.  Lincoln 
Flaming  Gold,  by  nex  Beach 
Cigars— by  The  Box.  R-  T. 

CHRISTOPHER,  HOW  COULD  YOU? 

(C.    Morley'a   Column    In    the    New  York 
Evening  Post) 
It  is  also  rather  appalling  to  learn, 
in   the   same   magazine  (International 
•  Book  Review)  that  two  pages  of  Mls3 
Amy  Lowell's  poem  In  the  December 
issue   were    transposed    by   the  type- 
setter; but  no  one  noticed  It. 


BORN   FOR  THE  FUR  TRADE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  observant  eye  caught  in  succession 
tho  following  significant  signs  of  fur- 
riers doing  business  In  the  Back  Bay 
business  section  of  Boston.  They  are 
situated  within  a  radius  of  several  hun- 
dred feet:  Nadel  (needle),  Schneider 
(tailor),  Plehler  and  Kakas. 

W.  A.  SKINNER. 


WHO  WROTE   THESE  LINES 

The  horse  and  mule  live  thirty  years; 
They  never  drink  light  wine  and  beers. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  dead  at  twenty; 
They  drink  no  liquor;  water  plenty. 
The  dog  at  fifteen's  mostly  dead; 
He  looks  not  on  the  wine  that's  red. 
At  ten  the  cat's  lost  Its  nine  lives; 
On  milk  and  water  no  beast  thrives. 
Most  birds  at  five  years  pass  away; 
Far,  far  from  alcohol  they  stay. 
The  bugs  but  few  days  stay  on  earth; 
They  never  knew  the  cocktail's  worth. 
But  evil,  wicked,  rum-soaked  men 
Survive  the  three-score  years  and  ten. 


PLENTY  OF  ROOM  AND  A  FINE 
VIEW 

(A^v.  In  Evening  Transcript) 
CEMETERY  L.OT 
For   Sale,    Large    lot    In  Cambridge 
cemetery,  with  fine  outlook  over  river. 
Address  Mrs.  J. 

THE  OBSERVED  OF  ALL 
OBSERVERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  read  that  observation  cars  on  the 

Union  Pacific  railway  are  equipped  w^th' 
baths.  How  can  the  U.  P.  go  to  this 
expense  for  cars  to  be  used  only  on 
Saturday  night?  or  is  the  scenery  to  b© 
seen  in  the  daytime  by  bathers?  Or  are 
the  bathers  to  be  observed  by  the  other 
passengers?  SAPOLIO  JONES.. 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  newspaper  photographers  take 
a  group  picture  why  do  they  not  have 
some  one  In  the  group,  perhaps  two  or 
three  of  them,  pointing  to  something: 
It  would  make  an  unusual  and  attrac- 
tive picture.  I  should  also  like  to  sea 
one  or  two  "young  ladles  in  society 
not  displaying  all  their  teeth  in  the.r 
protographs.  At  present  they  pose  as 
If  they  were  to  advertise  a  tooth  paste.. 
If  they  '"'^■^Ij^ggj^  MOUNTAIN  BOY. 


A  LOGICAL  CONCLUSION 

(Ajdv.  In  Mollne,  III.,  Dally  Dltpatcn; 
FISK  &  LOOSI/EY  CO. 

We've  sold  an  awrful  lot  of  :Men  i 
Suits,  but  even  at  that  we  bought  too 
many,  and  have  too  many  now 

CHORAL  UNION  ■ 

SjTnphony  Hall,  "Elijah,"  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Choral  Union,  George  Sawyer  Dun- 
ham, conductor.  Members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Jacques  HofC- 
mann,  principal;  Herman  A.  Shedd,'| 
organist;  Mildred  Vinton,  pianist.  The 
fololsts:  MarJorle  Moody,  soprano; 
Gertrude  Tlngley,  contralto;  Rulon  Rob-| 
Ison,  tenor;  Herbert  Wellington  Smith, 
baritone.  ! 

The  performance  last  night  gave  one 
sympathy  for  those  misguided  persons ! 
I  who  some  years  ago  had  a  fancy  for 
I  tumlng"EHJah"   into  ah  opera.  The 
Ijphange,  of  course,  oannot  be  made,  bjit 
I  the   dramatic   force   which   Mr.  Dun- 
ham found  In  Mendelssohn's  score  set 
I  one's  mind  to  working.    If  Livingstone  ■ 
[Piatt,  let  us  say.  were  to  devise  the 
settings  and  a  man  of  similar  skill  the 
costumes,  If  the  stage  managers  of  the 
Russian   opera  company  could  be  on 
hand  to  order  the   movement  of  the 
crowds,  who  knows? 

For  this  visionary  pei^ormanoe  no 
better  equipped  conductor  than  Mr. 
Dunham  need  be  sought.  Last  night  he 
proved  the  truth  of  the  late  Franzcon- 
Davies's  plain  dictum:  If  people  today 
find  oratorio  dull,  It  Is  the  fault  of  those 
who  perform  iL  The  despair  of  the 
early  part  of  the  action  Mr.  Dunham 
made  poignant;  to  the  scene  between 
the  widow  and  Elijah  he  gave  true 
dramatic  point;  In  the  choruses  of  the 
Baal  worshippers  he  found  a  contrast 
more  striking  than  one  would  have  be- 
lieved possible  to  the  sturdy  measures 
of  Elijah;  and  throughout  the  scene  of 
the  prayer  for  rain  with  the  final 
"Thanks  Be  to  God"  he  built  up  a 
steady  climax,  with  never  a  second  of 
sag,  no  less  than  masterly.  A  man  of: 
skill  and  temperament  Can  Indeed  do' 
much. 

Mr.  Dunham,  to  be  sure,  had  valuable 
I  help.    The  orchestra.  If  not  faultless, 
1  played  euphoniously  and  with  a  readl- 
I  ness  to  use  vigor  when  Mr.  Dunharn 
asked  for  it.     The  chorus  of  youngj 
fresh  voices  has  been  at  the  bains  td 
learn  to  sing  with  a  fine  volume  of  tone 
ifhlch  can  be  varied  from  pianissimo 
through  piano  to  forte  and  fortissimo, 
with  a  neat  attack,  a  finish  always 
good  and  sometimes  of  real  beauty. 

In  certain  choruses,  above  all  "Lord, 
bow  thine  ear,"  with  the  soprano  and) 
alto  obbllgato,  thay  produced  some  very! 
beautiful  choral  effects,  and  always 
thev  sang  with  a  refreshingly  hearty 
spirit  and  a  keen  feeling  for  the  senti- 
ment of  the  moment.  If  Mr.  Dunham 
can  contrive  next  to  teaoh  his  singers 
to  mould  a  phrase  more  delicately,  he 
win  have  a  chorus  of  which  he  can 
feel  even  prouder  than  he  must  feel  to- 
day. 

To  return  to  the  Imaginary  represen- 
tation of  "Elijah"  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Smith,  If  he  can  act  as  well  as  he  caji 
sing,  should  prove  an  admirable  Elijah. 
By  his  keen  Intelligence  last  night,  his 
warmth,  his  fine  understanding  of  dra- 
matlo  declamation,  he  infused  Into  the 
recitative/ a  dramaUc  vigor  truly  amaz- 
ing This  feat  he  could  not  have  ac- 
complished if  he  had  not  at  his  dis- 
posal a  noble  voice,  and  an  excellent 
technique.  The  air,  *1t  Is  Enough,"  Mr. 
Smith  sang  fervidly  ye'c  vnthout  sentl- 
mental-lty,  with  excellent  tone  and  a 
pure  legato.  It  Is  many  a  day  since  a 
singer  in  oratorio  here  has  equalled  Mr. 
Smith's  performance  last  night 

Mtss  Moody  aided  him  well  In  her 
skilful  differentiation  between  the  widow 
and  the  hoy.  "Hear  Ye  Israel"  She  sang 
with  lovely  unforced  tone,  tasteful 
phrasing  and  a  perfect  legato.  Miss 
Moody  has  such  fine  abilities  that  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  she  will'  devote  time  pres- 
ently to  cultivating  greater  clarity  of 
diction.  To  the  measures  of  the  Queen, 
Miss  Tlngley  gave  dramatic  value;  she 
Is  to  be  thanked  for  not  clouding  her 
lovely  voice  with  the  gloom  in  which 
most  contraltos  revel  Vhen  they  sing 
"Woe  Unto  Them."  Mr..  Robinson  sang 
smoothly,  with  taste. 


MME.  HOMER. 
DAUGHTEh 

'Jt:  atwMenoe  tha*  filled  Symj»hony 
Ml  tho«.t»g1ily  enjoyed  tho  effective  r*- 
^  by  lionlse  Homer  and  her  daughter, 
t0tSB*  Homei^etUeB.  rosterday  aXter- 
aoMi.  fiith  the  following  program! 

txra  *»«  Burldloe"  frooB  "Ctr- 
IM^  Ohioki  -Mr  Heart  Brer  Faith- 
M,  Bach.  Xxwl»«  Horoari  -Ehill'  orla" 
fWm   "1^  No™«  TA  Figaro.-  Moiraxtl 


Jfat  Bobemtoimes,  Xtrahtua,  Lioulae 
SaOMr  and  t«<rtaa  Homer-StlloBi 
JUlM  Or«ftt!T,  O  Danghtar  of  ZlonT 
frvm  "Tiie  Messlth,''  Hondali  Th» 
E)t«rnaJ  Qoodnees  OVhlttlor),  Sidney 
Komu-t  Botsohaft,  Brahma,  Ixtula* 
fiotn«r-8tlle»i  "Printemps  quit  oom- 
B»eno«"  ftrotn  "BampBon  and  DeUlah," 
galnt-8a«n»i  Ring  out,  "Wild  Bell* 
Oounod,  I»uJt«  Homori  Time  of  Part- 
Inj,  Hadlay)  Don't  Oaxe,  Oarpentori 
Yool  41  Prtmavera,  J.  Strauss.  Louise 
Bomer-  Stlres;  BaJlad  oi  the  Trees  and 
^e  Maater,  Ohadvyloki  Come  Do'wn  to 
Saw,  CTart  DeUi  Tounj  Night  Thought 
mui  Stag  to  Me,  Sing.  Sidney  Homer, 
CouiM  Homeri  VeneiiaA  BoaA  Bong, 
IPMitdl  La  null,  Bmest  Ohausaoni  P«r 

^■nL  per  bosotal,  F.  Blangtid,  lioatee 
Botner  and  L<oulBe  Somer-Stlre«. 

Thoae  Who  wwnt  to  hoar  Mmo.  Htomer 
and  her  daughter  were  rorwarded  with 
•o  afternoon  oi  dellglvtful  muerio;  Bone's 
from  different  boutoob  grouped  hi  In- 
teresting fajflilom  that  gave  an  tmpr««- 
sion  of  freshnese  and  variety. 

Mme.  Homer"*  rich  contralto  oom- 
traste  Btriklngly  with  the  lilting  so- 
prano of  her  daugMar  and  their  dueta 
were  well~Bung,  eBP«<jlally  Tostl's  "Ve- 
netian Boat  Bong,"  ln<3du<led  In  their 
last  group  of  songs. 

Delightful  as  Is  Louise  Homer-Stlles 
In  songs  that  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  display  hor  clear,  bird-like  notes, 
there  is  a  dlsUnot  appeal  in  her  aongs 
that  demand  a  lowiar,  and  more  mielo- 
dloua  range. 

The  audlenoa  was  espsolally  enCtuisl- 
astlo  over  "Ring  Oit.  Wild  BeMs,"  sung 
tyy  Mm*.  Homer  and  she  resVonded  gra- 
ciously to  the  ap^tlause.  L<a^«r  both 
•be  and  her  daughter  sang  a  numlber  of 
encores,  Blngtng  them  with  the  warmth 
and  charm  ttiat  has  endeared  them  to 
Bostoin  atxHsnoes  In  past  years. 


EOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
1^       GIVES  12TH  CONCERT 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
ive  Its  12th  concert  of  tJtie  season  In 
;Jhe  St.  James  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
'  loon,   EhnU     Mollenhauer  conducting. 

[Isa  Eleanor  Leuta,  violoncellist,  was 
iiiioloist. 

The  progrram  was  as  followsi  Over- 
ture, "Leonora,"  No.  2,  Op.  7J,  Bee«- 
loven;  concerto  for  violoncello  In  A 
ilnor,  Volkmann,  Miss  Leuta;  "Kam- 
•Inskaja,"  Glinka;  symphony  No.  8  in 
minor  (Scotch)  Op.  56,  Mendelssohn. 
A  week  ago  the  orchestra  played  over- 
ture No,  1  to  "Leonora."  Beethoven's 
only  opera,  and  next  Sunday  the  pro- 
gram wlU  Include  overture  No.  8. 

The  People's  Symphony  Is  now  about 
[ialf  way  through  Its  present  oonceK 
(season  and  sees  Increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  its  steadily  Improving  perform- 
ances and  the  unfailing  excellence  of 
its  programs. 

Miss  Leuta  won  hearty  applauss  Tjy 
ler  playing. 


i Someone  has  sent  to  us  Benjamin 
Franklin's  dally  schedule  In  the  vain 
tope  that  we  may  be  healthy,  wealthy 
wise.  We  note  that  Franklin  rose 
Rt  6  A.  M.,  washed,  and  addressed 
"Powerful  Goodness,"  asking  "What 
good  shall  I  do  this  day?" 

The  day  we  received  this  encourage- ■ 
ment  to  useful  labor  we  happened  to 
pick  up  at  a  bookstore  Theodore  Wln- 
throp's  -panoe  and  Saddle."  Opening 
,\  we  read ;  "To  have  started 

with  da-w-n  Is  a  proud  and  exhilarating 
recollection  all  the  day  long.  Ti<  jmost 
godhke  Impersonality  men  know  Is  the 
Bun.    To  him  the  body  should  pay  Us 

f'?,f  i"*'..^^''°"°"^'        ''■'l^t-  worship- 
ful gieetings,  when  he  cornea,  the  Joy  of 
the  world;  then  Is  the  soul  elated  to 
ortler  energies  and  nerved  to  sustain  i 
Jts  own  visions  of  glories  transcending 

Itae  •■  ""^^^  ^ 

This  Is,  no  doubt,  all  very  true,  and 
we  siiould  side  with  Ben  and  Theodore  i 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
Imes  of  Thomas  Hood:  ' 

■^wh*"'^  drawn. 
Who  used  to  haste  the  dewey  grigs 
among, 

'^wTr^*^^^"  ^T>^^  lawn,' 

Well— he  died  young." 

Wtnthroip  was  only  In  his  ZZA  year 
When  he  died."  not  from  rising  at  dawn, 
but  klUed  In  an  attack  on  Great  Bethel 
In  the  civil  war.    Are  his  books  read 

published  a  few  months  after  his  death 
tT''?,^,? /^'.''-'J  edition  In  one  week 
The  villain"  in  the  novel  was  sup- 
posed to  be  suggested  by  a  brilliant 
writer  who  was  afterward  an  editor  of 
the  New  York  World:  not  Manton  Mar- 
ble satirized  by  "The  New  Gospel  of 
Peace  '  in  1863  as  "Assohkald  Eddittah 
he  scribe,  who^  to  gain  the  World,  had 
lost  his  own  SOU!."  After  "Cecil  Dreeme" 
oame  John  Bieat,  "  with  its  attack  on 
Mormonism  anfa  a  glorious  description 
of  horsemen  racing  to  save  the  heroine. 
LWlnthrops    th^dV  novel    was  "Edwin 


1  .  iLhertoft."  "  Tno   three    were  araoh 
the   "boat  selhwa"   In   their   day,  an 
tlioy  iire  good  reading  now.    Is  Win 
;iiinp'8   name   ever  mentioned   In  our 
ii:i.\er3lty   courses    In    lltenature?  We 
1  m.imber  his  portrait  published  In  the 
"U&belllon    Record"    during    tlie  civil 
war:  a  hands;>m6  man;   we  think  he 
sported  sido  whlskera,  but  memory  Is 
treacherous. 

MR.    HOLMES    NO    DOUBT  WOULD 

STRIP  TO  THE  OCCASION 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Thursday's  "Notes  and  Lines"  you 
expressed  apprehension  aa  to  the  cos- 
tumo  to  be  worn  by  Mr.  Burton  Holines 
going  through  the  gorges  of  the  Yangtze 
in  the  sight  of  a  Symphony  Hall  au- 
dience. What  really  should  worry  us  Is 
how  he  will  be  dressed,  for  the  sake  of 
"atmosphere"  when  he  "travelocutes" 
on  the  natives  of  New  Guinea. 

ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

"JACKIE  COOGAN  TO  GET  $500,000" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  do  the  newspapers  fall  for  this, 
bunk?  Reduce  that  half-million  to  J260,- 

000  and  the  sum  would  be  nearer  the 
facts.  A  pencil  and  paper  and  a  bit  of 
fig-uring  should  convince  practical  men 
60  much  money  cannot  be  paid. 

1  How  does  L.  R.  R.  know  tha^  J^hn 
[Coogan  will  not  receive  $500,000?  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to 
receive  a  million  or  two.  Anything  is 
possible  in  the  film  world  of  wonders. 
L.  R.  R.'s  reduction  to  $250,000  reminds 
us  of  a  little  story.  Some  years  ago — 
It  was  before  the  war— a  Viennese  pian- 
ist, having  returned  from  a  concert  tour, 
was  blowing  In  a  restaurant  about  his 
success.  Turning  to  Moritz  Rosenthal, 
he  said:  "How  much  do  you  think  I 
made?"  "Half,"  answered  the  cynical 
Rosenthal. — Ed. 


MILFORD'S  SUPERMAN 

(From   the   Milford  Dally  News) 
ROBERT  E.  AUSTIN 
NOTARY  PUBLIC 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 
Electrician;  Carpenter;  Furniture  Re- 
pairs; Chair  Seating.   Jobbing  and  Tin- 
kering  promptly   attended    to.  Prices 
reasonable.  All  work  guaranteed. 


OUR  NATIVE  POETS 

Mr.  Harry  K.  Le  Baron  contributed 
the  following  challenge  to  the  Piscata- 
qua.  The  verses  were  published  In  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald: 

THE  NEW  BRIDGE 
Oh,  mighty  PIscataqua,  you  can  ewish 

and  roar.  • 
For  ages  past  our  wooden  bridge  you 

have  beat  and  tore. 
But  now  we  boast  a  bridge  at  last 
That  will  not  endure  your  Insults  of 

the  past. 

This  bridge  we  boast  Is  one  long  span 
of  steel. 

PIscataqua,   you  cannot  beat  Ht  down 

with  all  your  zeal. 
What  skill  in  constructing  this  bridge, 

the  labor  and  the  cost, 
The  number  of  rocn   that  were  hurt, 

some  their  lives  were  lost. 
This  bridge  is  the  connecting  link  from 

one  state  to  another. 
'One  is  the  state  of  Maine  and  New 

Hampshire  Is  the  other. 
PIscataqua,  roll  on  and  beat  and  pound 

Its  cement  piers  try  to  sever. 
But  you  will  find  your  efforts  are  In  ' 

vain,  the  bridge  will  stand  for- 
ever. 


Now,  PIscataqua,  do  your  darndest! 

THE  "DIDN'T  THINK"  CLUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  do  not  recall  that  any  of  your  con- 
tributors have  as  yet  paid  their  respects 
to  the  "Didn't  Think"  Club.  Member- 
ship In  this  vast  club  Increases  faster 
than  In  all  other  organizations  com-'l 
bined.  Every  day,  In  every  way,  the 
band  Is  growing  bigger  and  bigger. 
Almost  every  one  has  been  a  member  at 
some  stage  of  his  mental  development. 
Some  persist  In  remaining  life  members. 
The  pass  word  and  sign  are  an  apolo- 
getic "I  didn't  think,"  with  the  accom- 
panying "nobody  home"  vacant  stare. 

Unlike  membership  In  the  night  gown 
and  pillow  case  klandestlne  outfit  now , 
squirming  under  unwelcome  national 
criticism  and  ridicule.  It  Is  absurdly  easy 
to  identify  the  active  members  of  the 
"Didn't  Think"  Club.  They  are  all  about 
you.  Do  they  try  to  conceal  their  affili- 
ation? They  can't!  The  ponderous  plod- 
der who  splashed  slush  on  you  yester- 
day, or  will  today  as  he  clumps  past 
you  on  the  submerged  cross-walk,  Is  a 
member  In  good  standing.  He  could 
think  If  he  would,  but  he  won't. 

The  gentle-men  and  gentle-women 
who  daily  strive  to  emvilate  the  sardine 
at  Park  street  during  rush  hours  arc 
members,  with  few  exceptions;  other- 
wise they  would  remember  that  It  Is 
much  more  comfortable  to  enter  even  a 
wide  door  a  few  at  a  time.  The  talka- 
tive woman  at  the  movies  who  Insists 
upon  reading  the  captions  audibly  never 
has  her  membership  questioned.  She 


her  long-suffering  companion  r- 
read  the  nice  large  type,  and 
wishes  that  her  nervous  friend  would 
control  herself  and  concotntrate  on  the 
screen. 

As  a  spare-time  amusement  several 
brave  hearts  have  undertaken  to  com- 
pute the  approximate  membership  of 
this  popular  organization.  It  Is  obvi- 
ously a  hopeless  task  when  go  patient 
a  student  as  Edison  admits  that  the 
chief  obstacle  to  human  progrress  la 
the  fact  that  people  refuse  to  think. 

CHABXiES  U  OKEEN£}. 


™  mm  ONE' 


1  By  PHILIP  HALF, 

I  KBLWYN'S  THE.\TRE— First  per- 
:formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Guilty  One," 
i  a  drama  In  three  acts  by  Michael  Mor- 
j  ton  and  Peter  Traill. 

Ronald    Short  Charles  Waldron 

;Dlck    Raston  Noel-  Leslie 

Mr.    Seaton    Davles.i  Charles  Dalton 

Dr.    Br.issey  Heiirv  Warwick 

Irene    Short  Pauline  Frpderick 

Madse   Ellis  Rlhel  Tntropldl 

Annie   Florence  Rdney 

The  question  Is  whether  an  nudlence 
enjo^  being  surprised  when  it  llnds  the 
I  tragedy,  or  at  least  melodrama,  with 
murder  in  a  motor  car  and  a  roaring 
[stage  detettlve  from  Scotland  Yard 
[turns  out  to  be  only  the  playful  Joke  of 
!a  Jealous  husband  on  his  unappreclative 
wife. 

Mr.  Short,  a  dramatist,  married  In 

haste  a  fascinating  youn.?'  woman  when 
the  two  were  serving  in  the  war.  After 
two  years  she  misses  his  companionship 
at  balls,  theatres,  dinners.  Mr.  Raston 
becomes  her  companion,  so  that  there  is 
gossip,  as  Miss  Ellis  informs  her.  The 
first  act,  after  a  scene  in  whicli  nervous 
Mr.  .Short  tells  the  doctor  that  his  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake  and  the  doctor  ad- 
vises drastic  treatment,  there  is  a  long 
and  bitter  quarrel  between  husband  and 
wife.  They  certainly  are  an  ill-assorted 
couple.  She  seems  frivolous:  he  Is  by 
no  means  an  ardent  lover,  but  a  man 
thinking  of  his  name,  his  honor,  his  po- 
sition in  the  world.  Yet,  as  Miss  Fred- 
erick plays  the  wife,  if  Mr.  Short  had 
only  said:  "Stop  your  nonsense"  and 
then  crushed  her  against  his  manly 
breast  and  kissed  her  madly  she  might 
have  settled  down ;  at  any  rate  sne 
would  not  have  purposed  to  elope  with 
Mr.  Raston.  For  Miss  Frederick  after 
a  sour  speecli  would  liold  out  entreating 
^rms,  but  always  behind  her  husband's 
back.  f?o  iTrs,  .Short  announces  her  in- 
tention of  eloping',  and  Mr.  Rfston,  who 
drop.s  ill  to  take  her  to  dinner,  tells  Mr. 
Short  thai  he  will  certainly  ask  hei 
again  to  fly  witli  hiin;  whereupon  Mr. 
Short  assures  him  he  will  |<ill  him,  and 
wlien  he  is  alone,  he  takes  a,  largre  knife 
In  Ills  hand  and  leaves  the  room  with  a 
most  sinister  expression.  Curtain.  Au- 
dien»3  prepared  for  the  tragedy. 

The  husband  returns  and  finds  his 
wife  at  his  desk.  She  has  written  a  let- 
ter which  she  thoughtfully  In  good  old 
fashion  read  to  the  audience.  Their 
marriage  is  a  mess  and  she  will  leave 
him.  Mr.  Short  says,  not  with  Raston, 
and  here  we  missed  the  customary 
harsh,  grating  laugh.  He  tells  his  wife 
how  he  murdered  her  lover.  After  ex- 
claiming, "How  could  you  do  It!"  the 
two  set  their  wits  to  work.  Mr.  Short 
must  be  saved  from  the  hangman.  A 
"detective"  erfters  and  puts  husband, 
wife  and  the  maid  tlirough  the  third 
degree  in  most  approved  melodramatic 
manner,  ending  by  saying  that  he  would 
report  his  investigation  to  his  chief. 
Despair  of  the  wife,  for  since  she  learned 
of  the  murder,  her  love  for  Mr.  Short 
is  kindled  till  it  flames.  Yes,  they  must 
run  away.  She  happens  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  lo,  there  is  Mr.  Raston's 
car;  there  Is  Mr.  Raston  himself.  Then 
Mr.  Short  explains  his  little  joke. 

The  comedians  played  this  piece  with 
commendably  straight  faces.  The, large 
audience,  which  welcomed  Miss  Fred- 
erick .  enthusiastically  after  her  long 
absence,  was  amused  In  the  first  act  by 
the  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  re- 
partees; it  was  excited  In  the  remain- 
ing acts;  but  at  the  -ind  was  it  disap- 
pointed or  relieved?  Who  la  bold 
enough  to  inquire  Into  the  psychology 
of  the  theatre  audiences  of  1923? 

Miss  Frederick  was  at  times  arti- 
ficial in  her  lightness,  at  times  genuine 
and  captivating.  There  was  a  curious 
.superfluity  of  gesture  with  occasional 
awkwardness.  'Pliere  were  scenes  in 
which  lier  emotion  was  sincere,  as  in 
her  meeting  her  iiusband  after  the 
"murder,"  and  in  lier  duel  with  the  "de- 
tective." That  she  made  as  much  as  she 
did  of  the  part  Is  to  her  credit.  The 
other  characters  were  well  played, 
especially  that  of  the  husband. 

Mr.  Dalton's  preposterous  "detective" 
was  the  sleuth  of  the  dramatists;  nor 
should  we  be  incli-ned  to  favor  Dr. 
Brassey  as  our  family  physician,  Mr. 
Leslie  In  his  quiet  and  effective  man- 
ner gave  life  to  the  ■wrecker  of  house- 
holds. The  small  parts  of  Miss  Ellis 
and  the  maid  were  excellently  played. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONIAL  —  "Good  Morning 
Dearie."  Musical  comedy.  Fourth 
and  last  week. 

IIOLLTS  STREET  —  'T^lglitnfTl'/' 
Comedy.    Fourth  week. 

I'RE.VIONT— "Molly  Darling."  Musl- 
<:fil  comedy.    .Second  week. 

\VIf.P,lJR  —  "Tlie  Bat."  Mystery 
play  with  comic  episodes.  Twen- 
tieth week. 


'PASSING  SHOW 

"The  Passing  Show  of  1922!"  Yea, 
you  know  It  Is  passing  from  the  mo- 
ment the  curtain  rises  at  the  Shubert 
and  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  three-ring 
circus  concentrated  on  one  small  stage 
and  everything  is  popping  and  whirling 
and  smashing  and  the  walls  fall  In — 
you  feel  It  is  passing  at  the  rate  of 
those  newly- measured  nebulae,  170  miles 
a  second. 

Then  after  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Germany,  disguised 
as  a  soviet  Russian,  and  Uncle  Sam, 
who  says  and  proves  he's  "the  one  who 
gets  slapped,"  Join  tlie  circus  to  make 
It  "international,"  and  squadrons  of 
lithe  young  girls  troop  In  and  your  world 
seems  a  whirling  conglomeration  of  bare 
legs  and  bare  arms  and  liare  backs  and 
bare — but  later  on  some  stockings  are 
put  on  and  you  are  convinced,  after 
looking  back  over  the  10  years  of  "Pass- 
ing Shows,"  that  Fred  Allen,  drawling 
announcer,  gets  it  pretty  nearly  riglit 
in  quoting  Coue,  but  anywa.y,  leaving 
tside  the  better  and  better  question,  that 
year  by  .year  one  thing  is  clear,  the 
show  keeps  getting  more  and  more  so. 

There  is  not  room  enough  in  this 
issue  of  tiiis  paper  to  describe  the 
thing.  It's  just  one  string  of  roaring 
pokes  after  another  whirl  of  lively  quips, 
one  picture  of  graceful  young  beauty 
little  adorned  as  in  the  "Futuristic" 
scene  followed  swiftly  by  sumptuous 
portraitures  like  "Speaking  of  Kisses," 
with  willowy  girls  for  "kisses,"  then  a 
slashing  travesty  on  mystery  plays, 
after  which  you  are  dazed  by  the 
sinewy  athletes  (F)  almost  Grecian  In 
lack  of  attire  In  Camp's  dally  dozen. 

Through  all  the  swift  changes  you  are 
made  aware  every  little  while  of  the 
preaen|Ce  of  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard, 
especially  Willie,  who  seems  to  labor 
under  the  impression  that  Bostonians 
are  either  deaf  or  dense  and  won't 
understand  his  really  funny  jokes,  un- 
less he  roars  them,  as  if  he  were  broad- 
casting from  Medford  Hillside  to  Pitts- 
burgh without  transmitter  or  aerials. 
This  aside,  the  Howards  are  versatile 
and  shine  in  uproariously  funny  skits 
that  range  from  a  talking  machine  sitop 
to  the  planned  assassination  of  a  king 
in  old  Roman  times  and  they  keep  tlie 
audience  In  a  hurricane  of  laughter. 

A'  solemn  scene  Is  a  drop  curtain 
painted  full  of  gravestones,  tombs  and  a 
hearse.  It  looks  like  Fred  Allen — and  It 
Is  his  idea.  The  gravestones  and  the 
hearse  are  lettered  oe'r  with  ancient 
jokes  turned  laughably  a-wry  and  the 
spectators  keep  up  a  running  fire  of 
giggles  and  guffaws,  as  one  group  of 
them  after  another  discovers  something 
funny  on  a  tombstone. 

The  scenery  Is  gorgeous,  sumptuous, 
and  often  splendid.  The  costumes  are 
ail  that  could  be  desired  and  you  feel 
that  the  nianagement  can  afford  much 
of  the  rich  attire  sliowii,  because  of 
what  is  saved  on  stockings  and  tigltts. 
The  music  Is  just  what  you  would  ex- 
pect. 

The  personnel?  It  is  a  long  list  and 
they  all  do  their  best,  which  Is  what 
malves  the  show  the  best  in  the  10-years' 
series.  Some  of  the  high  spots  are  hit 
by  Ethel  Shutta,  Danny  Dare,  George 
Anderson,  Emily  Miles,  Alexander 
Frank,  Flo  SomervlUe.  Francis  Re- 
nault, Isabella  Fosta,  Nellie  Breen,  Sam 
Ash  and  the  Lockfords.  K.  P. 

^justSrried' 

1  At  the  Plymouth.  VMan  Martin  and 
Lynne  Overman  opened  last  nlgnt  In 
-Just  Married."  a  farce  by  Adelaide 
Matthews  and  Anna  Nichols.    The  cast: 

';  m™.  Johnnie  Walker.-.Mlsa  Bla^e  BenWu 

Uire.  U.   Makepeace  WUter^.^j.^...^.^.^^^ 
'!,■•• 'ra  Robert  P.  Davis 

This  piece  Is  the  product  of  two 
fertile  brains.  On  the  whole  their 
'touch  has  a  commendable  lightness. 
'  The  lines  are  wltty-wlt  of  the  parry 
I  and  thrust,  the  retort  courteous-and 
t  occasionally  otherwise— lac'^tlng  In  any 
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niarkaWa  brilliance,  but  Bel<iom 
iieavy.  Once  and  again  Mr.  Dandy 
(ha  plays  the  "first  walking  heavy") 
was  given  a  shaft  or  two  from  the  well- 
tried  armory  of  the  farceur,  but  In 
general  the  lines  are  new.  brlfcht.  and 
■  v  U-polnted.    There  Is  an  astonishing 

mber  of  them,   too.     The  ordinary 

irtal  who  finds  himself  by  chance  In 
tno  wrong  room  merely  apologizes  pro- 
fusely and  retires.  It  talcea  a  play- 
wright with  an  active  mind  to  "hold" 
the  situation.  Amusingly,  even  along 
the  conventional  lines,  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
authors  that  they  do  it,  and  do  it 
fairly  well. 

Of  course  certain  Innovations  have 
been  Introduced  to  keep  up  the  public  | 
interest.  There  is  a  very  good  drunk 
scene  (Lynne  Overman,  of  course),  or 
more  strictly  a  succession  of  them, 
wTilch  is  (or  are)  a  capital  combina- 
tion of  balanced  acting  and  ingenious 
dialogue.  For  this  reason — that  is.  the 
very  considerable  amount  of  by-play 
— the  actual  bedroom  act  Is  a  short  one. 
The  possibilities  of  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  Boon  exhausted — fortunately  soon- 
er than  the  patience  of  the  audience. 
One  hears  much  of  the  folly  of  trying 
to  do  "Hamlet"  without  the  prince:  yet 
"Just  Maxrled"  comes  near  to  being  a 
bedroom  farce  without  the  bedroom.  It 
was  in  the  bedroom  scene  that  wit 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  and  for  It  was 
substituted  not  a  few  of  the  "doubtful" 
lines  which  make  this  sort  of  piece  a 
bane  or  an  attraction  accordlne  to  the 
point  of  view.  Spicy,  sophisticated, 
and — ^worst  of  all — needless.  Too  often 
the  authors  show  their  genuine  ability 
for  clever  farce  for  them  to  claim 
necessity  when  they  return  to  the  old, 
long  ago  exhausted,  humors  of  the 
double  entendre. 

There  is  .1ust  one  other  Innovation  of 
Importance  (Lynne  Overman  having  al- 
ready been  mentioned)  and  that  is  Miss 
Martin.  Diminutive,  sweet,  playful  of 
voice  and  action,  she  ever  kept  the 
pleoe  from  the  commonplace.  Never  is 
the  piay  vulgar;  through  her  it  oc- 
casionally reaches  moat  acceptable 
hedghts.  A  very  good  evening's  enter- 
tainment in  kind,  and  one  needlne  but 
a  .few  changes  to  be  Just  "very  good." 

R.  B. 

"HONEYMOOr 

CUFUKY    THTliJATKlll — "The  Honey- 
oon,"  a  comedy  In  three  acta  by  Ar- 
nold Bennett. 

Flora  I-Ioyd  •.  .Otitherlne  Wlllard 

Cedrlo  Haalarai.  •  iv  -  ■  ■  -  Noel  Te-arle 

Gaston  Walter  Klng.'ford 

V-h'^Tlja  Hnslam  j.. Reginald  Bheffleld 

Mr.  Kaach  Ha3lam..H.  Oonway  WlnsTfleld 
Mrs.  Reach  Haslam.  . Jessamlna  Newoombe 

The  BLahoD  of  Colchegter  

••  H.    Mortimer  White 

'Tithlsert  Warwick  Buirkland 

rlonrmaid  Katherln©  Standlns 

:r.  ITramplng'toTi  Gerald  Rogere 

Cedric  Haslam — a  famous  aviator  and 
.>!on  of  Eri  gland's  famous  authoress — 
with  his  bride  of  three  hours  dodges 
j  the  notoriety  that  their  wedding  would 
stir  by  marrying  quietly  and  slipiping 
oft  to  Pixton-bj-'the-Sea^an  unpre- 
tentious shore  resort;  there  to  lay  out 
their  "program"  for  the  spending  of 
30  unbroken  days  of  honeymoon — "life's 
most  Important  event."  Cedric  has 
promised  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  fly- 
ing until  their  return. 

In  the  "Gazette"  ha  learns  that  a 
reward  of  £10,000  will  be  granted  the 
aviator  who  flies  over  Snowdon — the 
highest  mountain  of  "Wales. 

The  attempt  is  to  be  made  In  three 
weeks  by  Klopstock,  a  German  aviator. 
Lest  the  record  be  made  by  a  German 
Cedrlo  determines  to  make  his  trial  first. 
When  he  makes  his  plans  known  to  his 
bride.  Flora,  it  is  apparent  that  in  his 
mind  it  Is  "Snowdon  versus  honey- 
moon." 

She  holds  firmly  to  her  original  Idea, 
that  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  honeymoon.  Feelings  become 
strained  when  the  entire'  H'aslam  family 
arrives  unexpectedly  and  gradually 
breaks  the  news  that  the  curate  who 
married  them  was  an  Imposter.  The 
bishop  is  to  marry  them  In  the  morn- 
ing, but  by  that  time  Flora  has  defi- 
nitely made  up  her  mind  that  marriage 
Is  not  for  her. 

Her  actions  and  speech  throughout 
the  second  and  third  acts  revolve  about 
licr  .speech  to  Mrs.  Haslam,  when  their 
llsagreement  Is  discovered. 

"Is  our  marriage  to  ba  the  most  Im- 
portant thing,  or  isn't  It?    If  it  Is,  then 
othing  less  than  an  earthquake  could 
possibly    disturb    the    honeymoon — be- 
cause I  suppose  you'll  all  admit  that 
the  honeymoon  is  the  most  urgent  part 
f  matrimony.    If  our  marriage  is  not 
>  be  tile  most  important  thing  in  our 
ives,  all  right.    That's  a  point  of  view 
I  can  quite  understand.    Only  I  don't 
want  to  get  mari'ied,  and  I  won't!" 

How  she  holds  to  her  purpose  until 
the  final  curtain;  and  how  she  arouses 
Cedric  to  seeing  and  believing  In  her 
r  oint  of  view — though  Bennett  l.^i  kind 


enong''A  to  run  Klopstocflc's  car  Into  thej 
statue  of  Bismarck  a^id  put  him  out 
of  commission  until  "life's  most  im- 
portant event"  is  over,  whl«h  takes  a 
load  off  Cedrlc'3  mind  and  obviously 
makes  him  more  anxious  to  prove  his 
change  of  mind  to  Flora. 

However,  Flora  Is  an  unbelieving 
witch.  Not  until  Cedric  has  "smashed 
the  crockery  and  behaved  most  mis- 
era<bly"  when  he  feels  that  all  possliblllty 
of  winning  her  back  has  gone — does  she 
"change  her  mind."  His  demonstra- 
tions of  uncontrolled  emotion*  are  so 
far  from  English  that  in  captivating 
gurgles  and  smiles  she  tells  him  that 
"his  deeds  are  far  superior  to  his 
arguments." 

What  more  need  be  said,  except  that 
In  every  respect  Catherine  Wiliard 
qualified  as  Flora.  Arnold  Bennett 
called  for  a  "beautiful,  elegant,  charm 
ing  Flora.  All  In  the  highest  degree 
possible."  Miss  Wlllard  was  the  very 
essence  of  those  adjectives. 

Noel  Tearle  gave  a  pleasing  portrayal 
of  Cedric  Haslam,  though  his  Interpre- 
tation did  not  quite  convey  the  modesty 
and  mental  stature  that  the  playwright 
Intended.  One  never  ceases  to  admire 
the  finish  displayed  by  the  Henry  Jew 
ett  Players. 

Each  player  placed  himself  In  the  cor- 
rect relation  to  the  leading  role.  And 
except  for  a  few  altogether  forgivable 
gaps  in  the  last  act  the  delightful 
comedy  was  successfully  produced. 

ST.  James  Theatre— "Tlie  Dawn 
of  a  Tomorrow,"  a  play  in  four  acts 
by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  Stock  Com- 
pany.   The  cast: 


ON  KEITH'S  BILL] 

The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  contains  two  numbers  that  claim 
headline  importance— Trixle  Friganza 
and  Vauglin  Comfort.  Another  act  that 
belongs  In  the  same  stratum — ^Dooley 
and  Morton— disappointed,  and  as  sub- 
stitutes Murray  and  Oakland  appeared. 
Last  evening  a  fair-sized  audience  was 
evidently  pleased. 

Rich  Hayes,  comedy  Juggler,  opened 
the  bill,  followed  by  Dixie  Hamilton,  a 
high  spirited  singer  of  syncopated 
songs.  The  China  Blue  Plate,  a  visua- 
lized legend,  presented  In  allegorical 
style,  was  the  novelty  of  the  bill,  ex- 
cellently Interpreted.  Lewis  and  Dody 
were  the  "nut"  contribution  to  the  bill 
and  pleased  in  songs  far  removed  from 
the  rautlne  of  vaudeville.  Vaughn  Com- 
fort, tenor,  offered  a  group  of  songs 
that  combined  a  nice  vein  of  comedy 
;i,nd  showed  the  singer  to  advantage 
in  his  ea.sy  and  fluent  style.  Ten  Kyck 
and  Welly  were  seen  in  a  program  of 
character  dances  that  were  interesting 
dramatically  as  well  as  in  execution. 

Trixle  Friganza,  one  of  the  hits  of 
the  bill,  returned  in  her  old  act  with  a 
few  additional  offerings.  One  of  her 
best  numbers  was  the  conversational 
Bong  of  the  automobile  being  driven 
from  the  rear  seat,  on  gab  instead  of 
gasoline.  Her  act  ended  In  a  riot 
when  Mao£  Welly  of  the  previous  act 
lifted  the  ponderous  comedlen:ie  to  his 
shoulders  and  svning  her  around  for 
several  minutes  to  the  amazement  of 
the  audience. 

Murray  and  Oakland  followed  with 
bits  of  burlesque,  dancing  and  comic 
song.  Introducing  among  other  things, 
a  duet  of  1862.  Mr.  Murray  proved  a 
comedian  of  no  mean  calibre,  and  Miss 
Oakland,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
.stage,  made  an  admirable  foil.  The  con- 
cluding act  was  the  Ploetz  Brother.s 
and  Sister  in  an  act  of  classic  buffoour 
ery. 


Beflell   Uonel  Beva-tis  ■ 

Mary  .'.  Helen  Pitt  i 

Powell   John  J.  Geary  _ 

Mr.  Oliver  Holt  Ddward  Darney 

Doctor  Satterlee  Harold  Chase' 

Sir  Bowling-  Burford  Ralph  M.  Renileye 

Doctor  Heath  William  Jeftery. 

Sir  Oliver  Holt  Mark,  Kent 

BU]   Lionel  Bevans' 

Charley'   '   C.   Frankel  Abbott: 

Im=(pert:tor.V  Harold   Ch_ase  : 

Mag   Helen  Pitt 

The  Bk't.'.'  .Hush  Calrna 

The   Kid  '•■Harry  l;Owell 

Feathers   ■■■■y  '"la  Roach 

a\acl   ■. ...  .A'dlelyn  Bushnell| 

Polly  ■;; ;  Lucllle  Adams 

Barney'  J-  Gearyl  q{  gtambouV 

^^'^^nL\Tyn^:  ductlons,   heads   an   "all-star"  vaude- 

The  '-fhlcf.'.'.'.'  ^nnl'"w  Vine  bin  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  this 

r>_„fl„   Walter  Gilbert  ""'^ 

iSrd  Tommy  .'.'.'■'.'  ^ug^h  Cairns  week.    The  stellar  comedian  appears  In 

"The  Dawn  of  Tomorrow,"  tells  Just  a  sketch  redolent  of  pre-Volstead  days, 
the   sort  of   story   that   Mrs.    Burnett  in  which  he  offers  three  or  foilr  of  his 


ON  MAJESTIC  STAGE 

James  Barton,  late  star  ot  "  rne  rtusa 
and  other  musical  pro- 


sort  of  story 
knows  how  to  tell;  an  impossible,  whim- 
sical tale  that  brings  In  a  wealth  of 
kindly  human  incidents  and  her  charac- 
eers,  too  good  to  be  Uue,  perhaps,  are 
real  aU  the  same. 

Sir  Ollvcir  having  learned  that  he  Is 
suffering  from  an  apparenUy  Incurable 
malady  goes  into  London's  East  Side  to 
end  his  life  and  there  in  miserable 
"Apple  Blossom  Court"  finds  the  greater 
meaning  of  life.  By  giving  happiness, 
and  hope  to  "Glad,"  a  child  of  the  gut- 
ter, and  her  pal,  "Dandy,"  he  flnds  hope 
and  happiness  for  himself. 

Mark  Kent,  aa  Sir  Oliver,  played  a 
difficult  part  well,  his  characterization 
of  the  kindly  but  discouraged  man  of 
wealth  was  consistent,  .\delyn  Bush- 
nell  was  delightful.  As  the  sunny,  viva- 
cious little  waif  she  was  decidedly  In- 
teresting and  in  no  place  did  she  allow 
herself  to  overdo  the  delivery  of 


inimitable  soft-shoe  dances. 

Barton  was  easily  the  hit  of  ttje  show 
yesterday.  He  was  recaHed  over  and 
over  again,  and  had  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  encores.  His  unusual  dancing 
seemed  to  please  everyone. 

A  close  second  on  the  bHl  was  Janet 
Adair,  a  popular  Winter  Garden  come- 
dienne. Pleasing  in  appearance,  with  a 
prepossessing  voice,  she  succeeds  in 
getting  her  songs  over  to  the  audi 
ence.  She,  too,  had  to  respond  to 
several  encores. 

"Nathal,"  blHed  as  "the  Man  Mon 
key  "  has  a  way  all  his  own  in  putting 
over  acrobatic  feats.  He  is  Just  as 
nimble  with  his  feet  as  with  his  hands 
and  he  does  some  skHful  rope  climbing 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  act. 

Ray  Miller  and  his  band  of  10  "Jazz 
hounds"  offer  the  latest  in  "Jazz"  mu- 
,ow '  slo    Mnier  is  generous  in  his  selections 
her  i'  and  encores,  and  he  could  easily  have 


bits  of  humor  and  good  cheer  whicl\ 
have  been  almost  too  freely  Introduced 
by  the  author.  Walter  Gilbert  was  good 
as  the  crook  who  never  had  a  chance. 


"Brin^fin^:  up  Father  on 

Those  who  know  the  JIgga  family, 
particularly  the  little  old  man  himself, 
will  be  delighted  with  the  characters 
and  their  antics  In  "Bringing  Up  Father 
on  HU  Vacation,"  at  the  Arlington  The- 
atre this  week.  The  actors  are  care- 
fully cast.  If  there  is  any  member  of 
the  profession  more  suited  by  nature  to 
play  the  part  of  Jiggs  than  Johnny 
Jess,'  he  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  difficult 
role  is  that  of  Maggie,  or  Mmo.  Mar- 
guerite May-O-Nay,  as  the  "old  girl" 
herself  desires  to  be  known.  This  la 
plaved  with  great  success  by  Beatrice 
Harlowe.  Miss  Harlowe  makes  of  her- 
self B  very  real  Maggie.  Though  she 
has  nice  manners,  there  are  times 
when  one  could  swear  that  there  was 
the  Ingrrowlng  ohln  and  peculiar  eye- 
brows. 

In  the  play  JIggs  cures  his  spouse 
of  her  society  mania  and  brings  her 
to  her  knees  In  tearful  declaration  of 
her  love  for  him.  To  ten  how  this  Is 
done  would  bo  to  spoil  for  many  the 
pleasures  i!iat  await  them.  Cuba  forms 
the  background  for  the  Second  act.  In 
the  role  of  a  society  lady,  Jeanne  Le- 
Brun  shows  taste  in  clothes  and  wears 
them  well.  Ralph  E.  Poe  (no  relation 
to  Edgar  Allan)  plays  the  part  of  the 
suitor  of  Jiggs's  niece.  Miss  Frances 
Morton.  An  excellent  chorus  completes 
a  company  of  real  merit.  The  engage- 
ment at  the  Arlington  is  limited  to  four 
weeks,  matinees  Wednesday  and  Satur- 


held  over  twloe  the  time  allotted  him 
on  the  bill.  ,  , 

Others  on  the  program  Include 
Townes  and  Franklin  In  "Plenty  of 
Pep  "  Klein  Brothers,  Jack  Gregory  and 
company  in  "Novelty  Land"  and  the 
Skating  Hamiltons^  

And  »urely  the  first  business  of  the 
novelist  Is  to  teU  a  tale;  he  must  count 
himself  a  failure  If  at  the  end  we  say 
coldly  with  Queen  Victoria.  "We  axe  not 
amuaed."— Manchester  Gu'ordlan. 

HUMOR  IN  INDIA 
Some  of  the  criminal  tribes  of  Tndla 
speclallie  In  murder,  others  In  robbery. 
A  knife  fastened  to  the  forefinger  outs 
the  lobes  of  ears  when  women  are  asleep 
and  robs  them  of  their  ear-rings.  An- 
other tribe  see  to  the  murdering  of 
money-lenders.  Commander  Booth 
Tucker  of  the  Salvation  Army  saja 
these  tribal  criminals  are  "fuU  of  humor 
and  vivacity." 
,  Opinions  concerning  humor  aifter. 
There  wus  Artemus  Ward's  uncle  Wil 
yim,  "a  low  cuss."  He  "filled  his  coat 
pockets  with  plas;and  b«ed  eggs  at  his 
weddln  breakfast,  given  to  him  by  my 
father,  and  made  the  clergyman  as 
united  him  a  present  of  my  father  s  new 
overcoat,  and  when  my  father,  on  dls- 
coverln  it.  got  in  *  rage  a:nd  denounced 
him,  Uncle  WUytm  said  the  old  man 
(m"knln  my  parent)  hadn't  any  idee  of 
first-class  Humeri" 


MOD  ■  oOCIETYTJeWS 
When  "Prince  Mohammed  Said  Ka- 
kelo  Zerdenchs"  of  Kunllstan  landed 
at  Cherbourg  on  his  way  to  Paris,  the 
'.'deeoendant  of  the  Prophet"  had  for 
baggage — according  to  prying  report- 
era;  a  toothbrush,  two  celluloid  collars, 
and  an  empty  perfume  bottle.  Tet 
when  he  arrived  at  a,  hotel  to  Paris 
^le  easily  borrowed  a  1000  frano  note 
ttom  the  porter.  Neve?  Judge  a  man 
unfavorably  because  he  wears  a  cel- 
luloid collar.  We  remember  the  time 
when  captains  of  Industry,  owners  of 
stocks  and  bo^ids,  rich  from  mines  and 
factories,  wore  paper  collars  without 
blushing.  They  would  don  a  fresh  one 
In  a  railway  oar  and  throw  the  soiled 

I  one  with  a,  superb  gesture  out  of  the 

I  window. 


HOME  BREW  AT  THB  OPERA  HOUSE 
WIU  the  enforcers  of  the  Volstead  act 
Intarfere  with  one  of  the  dances  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  tonight?  There  is 
a  home-brew  dance  on  the  Ruth  St. 
Denl»-Ted  Shawn  program.  {Archaeolo- 
gists wlU  also  be  Interested  In  this 
dance.)  A  rare  and  radiant  raaldon 
Xochltl  lived  In  Mexico  In  the  Toltec 
period.  Her  father  brewed  a  strong  but 
not  unpleasant  drink  from  the  maguey 
plant,  and  then  hastened  to  his  Em- 
peror, taking  Xochltl  with  him.  The 
Emperor  drank  long  draughts  of  thfe 
brew,  and  heated  by  the  drink  and  the 
beauty  of  the  dancing  grfrl,  he  attempted 
to  embrace  her.  She  screamed,  father 
rushed  In  with  a  dagger,  Xochltl  begged 
him  to  spare  His  Royal  Nibs.  Grateful 
■for  the  drink  and  the  sparing  of  his-llfe, 
the  Emperor  Tepancaltzln  wedded  the 

glTl. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  last  summer 
talked  of  a  maguey  plant — two  or  three 
of  them.  In  fact— for  his  cottage  grounds 
at  Clamport,  He  had  been  reading  an 
account  of  the  maguey  as  given  In 
Anson's  Voyages;  how  natives  obtained 
from  It  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  thread, 
needles,  stuffs  for  clothing  or  sails  for 
canoes  and  small  boats  and  timber  for 
building.  Mr.  Johnson  roHed  this  list 
as  a  sweet  morsel  over  his  tongue.  "In- 
finite riches  In  a  little  room,"  he  quoted. 
He  also  spoke, of  planting  a  pamela  bush 
which  bears  the  dllson  berries  on  which 
the  klUlluIu  bird  feeds. 

BUT  HAZUITT  OFTEN  QUOTED  IN- 
ACCURATELY,  AND  THERE  WERE 
-  OTHERS 

As  the  ■W'orld  Wags: 

Did  not  some  famous  editor  have 
"Verify  quotations"  as  a  sort  of  slo- 
gan? Under  his  aegis  let  me  cite  two 
examples  recently  remarked  which 
might  well  serve  as  warnings  to  all 
writers. 

While  I  shrink  from  bringing  the 
blush  of  shame  (to  any  cheek,  let  me 
say  right  out  In  meeting  that  It  was 
on  no  less  distinguished  an  editorial 
page  than  that  of  the  'transcript  that  a 
leading  article  began  In  this  way: 
AN  EXCELLENT  ENEMT 

"Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book!"  It  was  the  aspiration  of  Job. 

The  King  James  version  has  (Job,  i 
xxxl.,  86)  "Oh  that  one  would  hear  me!, 
behold  my  desire  Is  .  .  .  that  mlnei 
adversary  had  written  a  book," 

But  if  that  is  pretty  bad,  consider 
this,  from  Brea*Sno'8  very  bright  "Book, 
Chat":  ■' 

 "but  righteous  John  MHton  in 

his  smug  decision  not  to  play  with 
AmaryUis  In  the  shade'  nor  'to  twlne| 
the  tresses  of  Naerea's  hair.'  "    •    •  • 

The  highly  entertaining  chatterer  not 
only  misquotes  in  a  line  frenzy  of  er- 
ror; he  diametrically  misrepresents  thq 
meaning  of  the  passage.  In  which  Mil- 
ton would  seem  to  ba  Inviting  the 
Shepherd-Poet  to  make  Ijhe  fourth  In 
a  partle  carree  as  southeni  and  con- 
genial (to  use  one  of  B.  L.  T.'s  favorite 
phrases)  as  the  most  contemporary  of 
petting-parties. 
Hero  are  the  lines  from  "Lycldas": 

"Alaal  What  boots  It  with  Incessant 
care 

To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shep- 
herd's trade, 
And   strictly   meditate   the  thankless 
'  '      Muse  ? 
Were  It  not  better  done  as  others 
use 

Tc  sport  with  Amaryllis  In  the  shade, 
Or   with    £he    tangles   of  Neaera's 
hair?" 

Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  writing  in  the 
same  magazine,  has  a  fine  line,  pre- 
sumably quoted.  But  whether  It  was 
verified  or  not,  who  shall  say? 

"Because  adverse  police  special  pre- 
shldent  afternon  mor  nlga  ferqtlunedro 
tlon  less  deetitictlve  to  his  own  feel- 
ings." MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Winchester. 


SHE  SHOULD  PERCH  THERE 

Mrs.  Allle  Crow,  who  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Linn  County  Bird 
Club  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Is  proposed 
for  the  Great  Western  Hall  ot  Fame. 


day. 


AUSPICIOUS  NAiy<63 
SfronB  ftud  Manl«y  own  an  athl«tlo 
roofls  store  In  Eaglo  River,  WlBConsIn; 
1  O  Swlndl*  runs  a  fruit  and  vegeta- 
blo  store  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  P.  KIU 
is  a"  KenlRl  undertaker  In  Chicago. 

ON   BEHOLDING  OUR  PARLOR  THB 
MORNINQ  AFTER 

„m  the  N.  Y.  ETciiIng  Post) 
The  Tuuiult  and  the  Shouting:  die. 

And  empty  Is  the  Liquid  Jug— 
While  crumbs  that  broom  and  brusfc 
defy 

Are  ground  Into  the  Persian  rug. 

The  Captains  and  their  Queens  departs 
Deserted  now  the  ruined  room. 

No  fleeting  figures  dance  or  dart 
Or  chide  the  blushing  bride  or  groom. 

No  silken  ankles  swiftly  steal 

Above  the  floor,  bestrewn  with  rice, 
Iw-hlch  now  provides  an  early  meal 
For  under-nourished  hordes  of  naloe. 

The  wedding  guests  leave  In  a  bunch. 

Replete  with  rounds  of  osculation; 
The  last  few  drops  of  sbur  punch 
Commence  Initial  fermentation. 


aurtlenSe  and  the  following  program  I 
was  presented: 

"The  Christmas  Log,"  Giuseppe  Dl- 
nelll;  Madrigal.  Max  Splcker;  ConcMJto 
for  Waldhom,  Strauss,  played  by  Mr. 
Wendler:    Two   Starlets.    E.  Kremser; 
Marvatta'8   Cradle-song.    Sellm  Palm- 
gren:  Tru.ft  In  the  Lord  (LargoV  Han- 
del; Sanctus.  George  L.  Osgood;  Blow. 
Blow.  Thou  Winter  Wind.  Horatio  W. 
Parker;   Hark!    the   Horn   Avyakes  the 
Morn.    Randegger;    The    Musi.-   of  the 
Sea.  .Toseph  Monenthal;  Laughing-Song. 
Fran?,  Abt;  Du  bist  die  Ruh  and  Sera.- 
Inarle.  Schubert,  played  by  Mr.  Wendler. 
'The  Nun  of  Nidaros,  P™theroe. 
Of  the  songs.  "Sahctus," 
the  celebration  at  Harvard  University. 
Nov   7.  1886,  was  In  many  respects  the 
most  effective.    It  was  admirably  sun| 
Z  bring  out  Its  beauty  of  1^^™/ 
its  swelling  volume.  "M^T'^^^^.^^S^iy 
dle-song"  was  unusual  and  Particularly 
interest ing-bu-l  the  entire  pno^am  was 
interesting,  for  that  ^^"f^^^^" 
sung    Mr.  Wendler' s  solos  were  pleasing 
and    appropriate    to    the  rest 
concert. 


Where  Bacchus  held  these  hearts  In 

The's^aS  and  searching,  piercing  light 
Of  chilling  and  prosaic  dawn 
Clreens  In  to  censure  ribald  nignt. 

aVES  CONCERT 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Monteux  and 
the  Symphony  orchestra  gave  the  first 
young  people's  concert  of  this  season. 
This  was  the  program: 

■  Beethoi-en  Overture  to  "Fldello." 

Mozart.   Minuet  and  Finale  from  the 
Symphony  In  E-flat  major. 

Handel  Largo 

I  (Arranged  by  Hellmesbergrer) 

Solo    violin.    Richard    Burgln;  harp, 
i        organ  and  strings. 

Falnt-Saene  "The  Animals'  Carnival" 

'Brahms  Two   Hungarian  Dances 

'iChabrier  Rhapsody.  "Espana" 

Perhaps  middle-aged  people  who  are 
neither  fond  parents  nor  Mr.  Angelo 
Patrl  are  too  prone  to  regard  children, 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  have  ac- 
quired civilization,  as  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  small  savages.  In  one  re- 
spect they  are  wrong,  for  savages,  by 
all  accounts,  are  keenly  sensitive  to 
rhythm,  whereas  children,  apparently, 
are  not.  At  yesterday's  concert,  at  all 
events,  music  of  sharply  defined  rhythm, 
such  as  the  movements  from  the 
symphony,  made  no  appeal  whatever  to 
the  audience  8,t  large,  and  even  the 
Hungarian  dances  and  the  "Bspana." 
which  set  the  blood  of  old  stagers  pres- 
ent to  coursing  mighty  fast,  stirred  the 
young  but  little.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
teachers  have  to  slave  with  thumps  and 
stamps  to  beat  time,  let  ryhthm  alone, 
Into  the  heads  of  their  small  charges. 
So,  If  these  concerts  have  an  educational 
aim,  it  Is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Monteux  will  continue  to  show  his  audi- 
ences what  rhythm  means,  in  the  hope 
that  In  time  they  will  come  to  recognize 
and  relish  It. 

Humor  in  music,  yesterday,  seemed  to 
please  above  all  else.  Saint  Saens's 
clucking  hens  got  warm  applause,  and 
so  did  the  donkeys,  not  to  forget  the 
cuckoo,  which  bird,  oddly  enough, 
struck  the  audience  as  dellciously  funny 
Sentiment,  however,  pleased  almost  as 
well.  Hellmesberger's  bo'mbastic  dis- 
tortion of  Handel's  lovely  tune  held  the 
attention  closely,  and  Mr.  Bedetti's 
playing  of  the  Swan  movement  from  the 
carnival  brought  the  heartiest  applause 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  "Fldelio"  overture  left  the  com- 
pany as  cold  as  did  the  Mozart  pieces. 
If  the  classics  are  wise  at  concerts  of 
this  sort,  might  not  music  of  more 
real  warmth,  suit  better?  Mozart  min- 
uets and  finales  today  appeal  only  to  a 
special  public;  can  young  people,  pre- 
sumably inexperienced,  be  expected  to 
enjoy  them?  It  would  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  reaction  of  an  audience  like 
yesterday's  to  the  first  tliree  movements 
of   Beethoven's   seventh  symphony. 

In  the  delightful  Saint  Saens  suite  M» 
de  Voto  and  Mr.  Richard  E.  Stevens, 
pianists,  lent  excellent  assistance.  Mr. 
Kunze,  Mr.  Laurent  and  Mr.  Bendettl 
played  the  solos  charmingly.  This  con- 
cert will  be  repeated  Thursday  after- 
noon. On  the  afternoons  of  Feb.  18  and 
14,  there  will  be  a  second  pair  of  young 
peoples'  concerts.  The  large  audience 
of  yesterday  shows  they  are  appreci- 
ated.,. >.  -    •'  .'O.  R.^Qfi 


of  the 


i^ht,  tH^KHXrig  portions  of  the  pro 
,  ,  ..        more  entertaining.    The  va_ 
settings,  the  costumes  and 
were  very  effective.  In  the 
,  .,.l,h    uite,  dmced  by  Miss  SL  Denl.i 
lui  m.  Shawn  there  was  vivid  realUn.. 
,'et  Ze  might  l^ave  regretted  that  Mlsa 
St   Denis  In  the  Malaguena  instead  oi 
manifesting  superb  indifference  when  U 
was   required   had  recourse  to  a  few 
tricks  of  the  musical  comedy  «o"br6tto^ 
"Xochlti"  was  well  minded,  and  Miss 
Graham,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Mexl-  ^ 
can  maiden  was  alluring  Ir.  pao«  ana; 

"'^'The  remaining  "dances"  wer«  those  • 
of  China    Crete,   India,   Slam.  Japan. 
Java  and  Egypt.    'These  were  uwisual 
strikingly  staged.    Especla  ly  worthy  of  i 
admiration  were  the  Nautch  tonce  of 
Miss  St    Denis,  the  .lapanese  lantern 
dance,  and  the  several  E^Ptlan  scenes^  I 
Yet  after  the  final  curtain  fell,  the; 
^-hlef  impression  was  of  gorgeous  cos 
mmes-as  the  marvellous  shawl  worn 
l,v  Miss  St.  Denis  in  the  first  Spanish  i 
dance-the  taste  displayed  in  the  stage 
settings,    and    the   Ingenious  lighting. 
Mr    Shawn  as  the  unpleasant  revolu- 
tionary  knd   the   young   wonien  who 
moved   nimbly   to    Schumann  s  music 
will  be  remembered. 

And  the  spectator  also  remembered 
the  Miss  St.  Denis  of  the.  beautiful  East 
Indian  dances  when  she  first  visited 
Boston  and  would ,  gladly  have  seen 
them  again. 


APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  ItB 
second  concert  of  the  season  at  Jordan 
hall  last  evening,  assisted  by  Oeorg 
Wendler.  French  horn  soloist.  Frank 
H.  Luker.  pianist,  and  E.  Rupert  Slr- 
oom.  organist.  Bmll  Mollenhauer  con- 
ducted.   There  was  an  unusually  large 


•  The  published  bill  of  The  Chicago 
Opera  for  the  first  week  Is  In  some 
respects  entertaining  reading.  There 
Is  a  pleasing  return  to  the  old  fashion 
of  describing  the  characters  appearing 
on  the  stage.  Thus  Leoiwra  in  "II  Tro- 
vatore"  Is  "a  noble  lady  at  the  Court 
of  a  Princess  of  Aragon." 

We  have  read  that  this  noble  lady 
was  "Leonora  de  Qluzman."  but  In 
Gutierrez's  drama  "El  Trovador,"  on. 
which  the  opera  libretto  Is  based,  she 
Is  "Dona  Leonor  de  Bese."  The  Count 
de  Luna's  name  Is  Nuno  de  Artalo. 


Meg  Merrlles. 

Of  course  Manrico  Is  still  "a  young 
chieftain  of  mysterious  birth." 


We  r«gret  to  say  that  on  the  Chicago 
Opera  bill  "PagUaccl"  is  erroneously 
given  as  "I  PagUaccl"  and  "Die  Wal- 
kuere"  Is  translated  "The  Valkyrs." 
No,  Gentle  Sir,  the  title  Is  not  In 
The  plural,  nor  Is  Bruennhllde  spelled 
'Brunhilde"as  you  have  it. 


in  Its  clamor  for  encores.    Mr.  I^elsler 
was  generous,   too.     His  next  Boston 
,  concert   will   be    given   In   the  Opera 
1  House,  Sunday  afternoon.  March  IL 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Ruth  St.  Denis  with  Ted  Shawn  and 
the  Denlshawn  dancers  gave  an  enter- 
tainment last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  The  theatre  was  filled  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  music  for  the  dancing 
and  the  scenes  was  furnished  by  a 
quartet — Louis  Horst,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor ;  J.  FroHng,  violin ;  Augusto 
Scalzl,  flute;  Peter  Kleynenberg,  violon- 
cello, and  by  the  Ampfco.  The  program 
also  named  the  vacuum  cleaner  that 
was  used. 

The  first  part  of  the  program.  "Music 
vizualizatlons,"  was  on  the  whole  dis- 
appointing. The  music  that  was 
"visualized"  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
First  movement  of  the  Pathetic  Sonata; 
Chopin's  "Revolutionary"  Etude;  Schu- 
mann's "Aufschung";  and  pieces  by 
Brahms,  Liszt  and  Mana  Zucca.  For 
Schumann's  music  five  young  ladles-  In 
fleshings  that  showed  completely  their 
I>retty  bodies  gave  a  "lyric  Idea  of 
wind,  wave  and  cloud"  with  the  aid  of 
a  great  veil,  which  fortunately  did'  not 
cover  them.  The  posturing,  rtmnlng 
about  and  leaping  to  Beethoven's  music 
"approached  a  literal  visualization  of  the 
actual  rhythmic  and  architectural  struc- 
ture of  the  composition."  In  this  scene 
the  dancers  would  now  and  then  turn 
their  backs  to  the  audience  and  examine 
with  Intense  'gaze  the  back  drop;  at 
times  they  would  apparently  study  the 
structure  of  the  stage;  this  seemed  to 
put  them  In  a  state  of  despondency.  If 
their  facial  expression  and  gestures  were 
to  be  regarded  as  explanatory.  Mr. 
Shawn  appeared  as  a  raving  revolu- 
tionary, but  without  a  red  shirt,  or 
even  a  white  one,  to  Chopin's  music. 
He  was  evidently  a  desperate  follow, 
but  when  a  comely  maiden  fell  dead  at 
his  feet,  he  was  overcome  with  horror 
and  remorse.  Why,  It  was  not  easy 
to  see.  The  program  here  was  not  a 
help  to  the  understanding. 


Felix  Salmond,  the  distinguished  vflo- 
loncellist,  will  give  a  concert  in  the 
Harvard  muslo  building,  Cam'brldge,  to- 
night at  8:15. 


A  man  toJUs  his  friend  on  account  of 
a  debt  of  ?10.    This  recalls  the  old  song: 
"I  owe  $10  to  O'Grady, 
You'd  think  he  had  a  mortgage  on  my 
lite." 


Darius  Mllhaud,  one  of  the  Parisian 
group  known  as  "The  Six"  (now  they 
are  "Th«  Five"),  wlU  take  part  In  the 
concert  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players' 
Club  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  28th. 
when  his  sonata  for  piano,  flute,  oboe 
jand  clarinet  will  be  performed.  He  will 
!play  the  piano  part,  also  these  solo 
pieces  of  his  own  composition:  Prln- 
temps,  Two  Dances  from  "Saudades  do 
Brazil,'*  Romance  and  Rag  Caprice. 


Milhaud's  Second  Orchestral  Suite  was 
played  here  at  a  Symiphony  concert  In 
April,  1921.  The  Flonzaleys  played  ex- 
cerpts from  one  of  his  quartets  as  far 
back  as  1914.  Mllhaud  was  born  at  AJx 
in  1892.  He  spent  the  years  1917  and 
1918  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  attache  to  the 
French  legation. 


Survivors  from  the  vanished  muslo 
halls  of  London  sang  old  songs  at  the 
Palladium  last  month.  "Arthttr  Rob- 
erts, still  fresh  and  lively,  srwaeg-ered 
down  the  footlights  once  more,  a  man 
albout  town  in  the  cflghtles.  In  age  he 
looks  like  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  late 
period,  a  fine  battered  ghost  from  the 
ndght  life  of  the  London  of  hansom- 
cabs  and  horse  'buses,  the  laureate  of 
the  rakish  street  lyric.  Some  of  his 
allusions  now  need  annotation.  Some- 
body of  disreputable  learning  might  ex- 
plain the  refetence  to  the  "hot  potato' 
which  figures  in  his  midnight  Strand 
dialogue.  He  sang  'I  Am  Living  with 
Mother  Now,'  a  cynical  little  London 
etching  which  delighted  King-  Edward 
when  Prince  of  Wales  almost  as  much 
as  the  equally  renowned  'If  I  Was  Only 
Long  Enough  a  Soldier  I  Would  Be.'  " 
Roberts  is  now  70  years  old. 


at  the  Vlenrta'"C5IWervatory  wn«t» 
took  the  first  vloUn  prize,  also  one  In  i 
harmony,  when  he  wa.'j  11  y^ara  old.  | 
m  1899  at  the  Parle  Conservatory  he 
took  a  first  prize  for  vloUn  playing.  One 
of  his  Symphonies,  his  Suite,  Roumanian, 
Poem,  a  Roumanian  Rhapsody,  and  a 
few  lesser  works  have  been  played  In 
Boston.  Mus<o  by  Berlioz  and  Debu.ssy 
will  also  be  performed  at  these  Sym- 
phony concerts. 

"Dick  Turpln's  Ride  to  York;"  WM  » 
feature  at  the  Crystal  Palace  CJroM 
Christmas  week.  Turpln  never  made 
this  ride,  the  iconoclasts  say;  neverth«- 
less  the  legend  prevails, 

CORDS  AND  DISCORDS  , 
(Sir  James  Cantlle  attributes  the  scar- 
city of  good  tenors  to  the  habit  of  smok- 


The  concert  was  relayed  to  ^'^^P 
ard  Stores  radio  station  WNAC,  and 
there  broadcast.  Conditions  were  very 
favorable  last  night,  and  it  is  believed 
that  stations  as  far  as  Texas  and  the 
Mis.slaslnnl  could  pick  it  up. 

FRITZ  KREISLER  GIVES 

PLEASING  RECITAL 

Violinist  Generous  with  Encorea  al 
Symphony  Hall 

Fritz  Krelsler  gave  a  concert  •X  Syrn* 
phony  hall  last  evening,  with  th»  «oU 
lowing  program: 

,Beethoven's  Krwtaw  Sonftt*  B»c«^ 
Sonata  in  O  minor  (for  ylolln  «lon«). 
Chanson  Louts  XHI  et  Pavane,  by  Cou- 
perln;  Lotus  l^nd,  by  Cyril  8f «!  J""^ 
chlneUe  (Serenade),  by  Krelslw;  Far^ 

Iwell  to  Cuchullan,  a  Londonderry  air      _     

transcribed  by  Krelsler;  Chanson  Ara.Be  |  There  Is  a  story  that  Gutierrez  fash- 
and  Danse  Oi  lentale,  transcribed  by  .  loned  his  gypsy  woman  after  Scott's 
Krelsler  from  Rlmsky-Korsakoflt. 

When  such  a  well  known  and  recog- 
nized artist  as  Mr.  Krelsler  gives  »  con- 
cert. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
.once  again  of  his  perfect  technique^ 
His  program  was  well  chosen  aaa 
I  pleased  a  large  and  enthusiastic  ».udl- 
ence    His  rendition  of  Bach's  Sonata  In 

0  minor  was  unusually  effective.  Cyril 
Scott's  "Lotus  Land."   a  dainty  oom- 

'  position,  was  so  well  Interpreted  thftt 
}=,«it  Avanlng's  audience   demanded  it" 

last  evening  s  «.uu  ^      should  "The  Love  of  Three 

1  repetition.  » 

Then  "Farewell  to  Cuchullan,"  a  Lon-  ,  Kings,"  "Snow  Maiden"  and  "The  Jew-  I 
t  donderry  air.  very  tuneful,  was  another   els  of  the  Madonna"  bo  announced  as 
favorite      LASt   night's   audience   was  "novelties"? 
I  extremely  responsive  and  was  Insistent 


Ing.) 


Tenores  robuato 

To  whom  we  oould  list 
With  Infinite  gusto 
No  longer  exist — 

As  a  class"  they're  napoo, 
And  we  note  with  regre* 

That  the  shortage  Is  due 
To  the  cheap  dgarettek 

The  helm  6f  CJaruso, 

Tamagno,  and  such 
(Oh,  why  do  they  do  so?) 
Are  emokdng  too  much  t 

The  amblttons.  It  seems. 

That  their  promise  awoke 
Are  the  Idlest  of  dreams — 
They  are  ending  In  SMOKE! 

— London  Dally  Chronicle. 


Georges  Enesco,  the  Roumanian-Par- 
isian violinist  and  composer,  will  play 
Brahms'a  concerto  and  conduct  his  Or- 
chestral Suite  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing.   He  was  born  In  1881;  he  studied 


Mme.  Eva  Gauthler  will  sing  In  aid 
of  orphan  French  children  this  after- 
noon In  Jordan  Hall;  ,the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  will  give  Its  first  concert  of  the 
season  tonight  in  the  same  hall— music 
by  Novak,  the  Bohemian ;  Haydn,  and 
Brahms;  Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  has 
an  Interesting  program  for  tomorrow 
night;  Burton  Holmes  at  Symphony  hall 
tomorrow  night  and  Saturday  afternoon 
will  talk  aboufc  Japan  as  he  saw  it  In 
company  with  the  son  of  Laf  cadlo  Heam. 

Htenry  Miller  has  acquired  the  rights 
of  "Pasteur."  and  will  take  the  part  of 
Pasteur,  which  Lucien  Guitry  played  In 
Paris.  H-m-ml  we  remember  poor  Mr. 
Gillette  strtiggllng  In  Bernstein's  "Sam- 
son " 


James  Bernard  Fagan's  play,  "Treas- 
ure Island,"  adapted  from  Stevenson's 
story,  was  produced  In  London  In  Christ- 
mas week.    Would  that  Stevenson  had 
lived  to  write  a  review  of  play  and 
performance!  The  London  Dally  Chron- i 
icle  thinks  he  would  have  gloated  over  j 
the  success.   "For  the  book  had  a  dis- 
appointing reception  when,  as  'The  Sea 
Cook'   It  ran  through  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  'openly  mocked  at  by  more 
than  one  Indignant  reader.'  Stevenson's 
first   smile   came   with   Caasell's  offer 
for  the  book  rights— 'a  hundred  pounds, 
all  alive,  Ol   A  hundred  jingling,  ting- 
ling, golden,  minted  quid.    Is  not  this 
wonderfull'    Recognition   of  the  work 
followed.     Statesmen   and  Judges  be- 1 
came  'boys  again  In  their  study  of  the  j 
wUes  of  Long  John  SHver,  and  a  single  i 
glimpse  of  the  volume  sent  Gladstone  j 
searching   London   for    a  second-hand 
copy.  Within  a  couple  of  years  of  Its  ap- 
pearance the  book  was  translated  and 
pirated  everywhere.'' 

Walter  Klngsley  thinks  well  of  the  , 
Oriole  Terrace  Orchestra  which  he  ad-  \ 
vertlses:  "From  the  native  haunts  of  \ 
the  original  jazz-hounds  the  Orioles  , 
have  been  recruited  to  give  Broadway 
the  authentic  thrill,  the  seml-sava«e 
shiver,  the  crisp  tingle  of  the  nerves. 
With  them  comes  the  amazing  mu8l<:al 
sense  that  creates  outlaw  rhythms  which 
stir  the  world.  Here  are  12  men,  with 
a  repertory  of  85  instruments,  who  can 
split  beats  down  to  16th8.  They  are 
the  real  thing.  They  are  to  other  Jazz 
artists  what  Bat  Masterson  was  to  the 
two-gun  man  of  the  movies  or  Sitting 
Bull  to  a  painted  actor.  In  other  words, 
they  axe  the  originals  of  jazz,  the  mucli 
Imitated  forerunners  and  oreators  of  a 
musical  £a»hloa  that  is  swse»Jn«  th« 
vorliL'* 


The  Englishman  Is  supposed  to  be 
singularly  clean  animal,  a  man  of 
dally  bath.    In  the  Canton  Vaud  1 
Switzerland,  we  have  seen  Englishme; 
passing  through  Vers  1'  Egllsse  with  i 
tub  strapped  to  a  trunk.  Did  not  Has 
lltt  complain  of  the  neglect  of  French- 
men and  Frenchwomen  to  scrub  them- 
selves? Did  not  Punch  at  the  time  of  th« 
I  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  picture  twt'' 
I  Frenchmen   standing  aghast   before  a 
I  vpashstand  with  bowl  and  pitcher,  won- 
dering what  that  "extraordinary  nia- 
chlne"  could  be? 

Now  comes  Mr.  Edgar  Jepson,  who 
!  writes  that  the  Ixindoners  have  begun 
to  buy  less  water  to  wash  themselves. 
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and'  this  parsiuiuiijr  is  coBvinti  Liie  mei- 
ropoUtan  water  board  £20,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Jepson  Is  unmoved:  "I  have  long 
been  awake  to  the  danger  of  washing  In 
our  treacherous  cUraate."  He  quotes 
Huelva,  'the  great  Viennese  elrin  spe- 
cialist," who  nearly  30  years  ago  point- 
ed out  that  hot  water,  also  soap,  robbed 
the  skin  of  precious  natural  oils.  Kapocl, 
the  successor  of  Huelva,  was  still  more 
vehement  In  warning. 

"Washing,"  says  Mr.  Jepson,  "as  tt 
was  practised  In  my  youth,  was  a  harm- 
less practice.  Every  morning  you  got 
Into  a  shallow  bath  with  about  four 
Inches  of  cold  water  In  It,  sat  down  and 
sluiced  yourself  In  the  manliest  way.  In 
those  days  It  was  generally  believed 
that  this  was-  a  cleansing  process.  It 
was,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
ll  had  the  advantage  that  It  did  not  re- 
move those  natural  oils  from  the  akin 
and  lower  your  vitality." 

Then  cam©  "the  foolish  faEfhlon"  of 
having  a  bathroom  In  the  house.  Then 
came  the  era  of  the  hot  bath.  The  cold 
bath  was  said  to  be  a  severe  shock  to 
the  nerves;  obsequious  doctors  agreed 
to  this. 

"Consequemtly  for  the  last  IB  or  20 
years  Londoners  have  been  lowering 
their  vitality  by  robbing  themselves 
every  day  of  enough  natural  oil  to  run 
hundreds  of  Diesel  engines;  and  pub- 
licists and  anthropologists  have  been 
lamenting  the  deperditlon  of  the  Lon- 
don stock." 

Why  then  the  change?  Because  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  found  In  the  world 
war  that  because  they  were  forced  to 
go  without  baths  for  a  long  time  the<y 
were  extraordinarily  vital.  After  the 
war,  hot  water  and  soap  have  lowered 
this  vitality.  Furthermore,  the  price  of 
water  Is  high. 


WHO'S  ZOO  IN  OUR  BALLROOM 

(It  has  been  proved  that  the  Camel 
Walk  is  useless  to  the  ballroom,  and  a 
new  dance  is  required.) 
The  Camel  Walk  to  dancers  elv© .  the 
Dromedary  Hump, 
The  Hippo  Hunch  demands  a  wider 
hall. 

But  to  see  Jemima  Ann  go 
Through  a  Woolly  West  Mustango. 
Puts  a  new  complexion  on  our  local 
balL 

The  Llrard  Crawl  and  Alligator  Glide 
Appeals  to  me  as  figures  quaint  and 
new; 

But  so  badly  humans  bungle 
In  the  gestures  of  the  Jungle, 

That  I  send  my  invitations  to  the  Zoo. 

A.  W.  In  th«>  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


a  man  t^,, 

l>ut  In  npp.t  he  . 

on   me  ,     :ie  slippery 

directlor;  >A-a;,  downward  and  mine  was 

upward,  tli«  only  difference.    At  that  hd 

was  the  luckier,  for  help  reached  him 

I'd  like  to  push  that  fish  Into  the  face 
of  the  man  who  started  this  "Do  your 
own  shopping!"  taking  a  chance  on 
our  strength  and  pep.  His  punishment 
would  include  my  overcoat  bill  at  the 
tailor's,  plus  damages  for  the  personal 
articles  of  that  pocket  but  which  are  not 
of  It  now.  He  would  fumigate  my  clothes 
closet,  and  henceforth  he  could  have  my 
appetite  for  fried  salmon. 

FItchburg.  H.  C,  P. 

BUT  WHAT  DID  THE  SELECTMEN 
^D07 

(From  the  Milton  Record) 
The  selectmen,  at  their  meeting  on 
Friday    evening    of    last   week,  reap- 
pointed local  moth  superintendent  by 
fire  department  as  forest  warden. 

AND    HE    GOT   THE  ORDER 
As  the  World  Wagsj 

A  carpenter  In  Manohester  with  an 
eye  to  the  future,  as  well  as  business 
in  hand,  recently  penned  on  a  post- 
card the  following  message  to  the 
owner  of  a  Manchester  estate  which 
he  looks  after: 

"This  is  somewhat  out  of  season.  * 

But  then,  that  Is  no  reason. 
Why  we  can't,  now.  Just  as  well  as 
June; 

Make  ready  tor  the  skeeters. 
Sure,  we  know  they  are  some  eatera. 
And  that  they  will  be  with  us  very 

soon.  K.  F.  WATSON, 

Newton. 


WTlt«  In  the  IdloilrVfTHayW  or  BraHm 
or  even  Novak.  To  their' advantage 
though,  '.hey  well  might  strive  ti 
emulate  their  freedom  from  self-con 
scions  affectation 

The  audience  U  stnipht  was  large.  A- 
the  next  concert  i|  may  well  be  largei 
still,  for  all  admifcrs  of  the  Floiizalej 
flawless  lini.sh  wf|,  of  course,  assist 
;uid  such  persons -ps  iiave  a  fancy  foi 
the  stouter  vigor,  Warmer  vitality,  than 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet  have  often 
chosen  to  give,  may  without  fear  now 
lend  their  presence.  Last  night  the 
quartet  played  with  an  astonishing  in- 
crease of  warmth,  of  color,  life.  May 
they  continue  In  this  new*  way!  The 
next  concert  will  b«  givon  Wednesday 
Feb.  14.  B.  ^  o^'' 

iMMLGAimER 


George  L.  Lansing 

The  funeral  of  George  L.  Lansing,  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  banjo  players 
in  the  world,  who  died  at  his  home  In 
this  city,  last  Monday,  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Richard  Lansing,  In  Lynn.  A  large 
floral  banjo  was  sent  as  a  memorial 
offering  by  feBow  musloiaas  living  In 
TAriou*  part*  ot  the  United  Stataa. 


Enesco  Is  Soloist 


A  FAMILY  MAN 

As        World  Wags: 

I  am  the  man  of  the^ouse.  Being  the 
man  of  the  house,  I  do  the  errands  "on 
the  way  home."  If  I  could  do  the  man 
who  started  the  "Do  your  o'wn  shop- 
ping!" I  should  have  more  strength 
and  pep  for  my  charge  of  carrying  bun- 
dles home.  Tile  theorist  who  started 
this  Inanity  must  have  beati  a  depart- 
ment store's  shipping  clerk;  possibly  a 
Juggler;  perhaps  a  grocer's  chauffeur; 
sick  of  his  Job. 

The  other  afternoon,  notified  by  te'e- 
Thone  of  unexpected  company  expected 
ti;r  dinner,  I  was  asked  to  bring  home 
Eome  supplies.  This  In  Its  extent 
would  Imply  that  had  It  not  been  for  the 
expected  company  I  should  have  drawn 
a  scrub  dinner  that  evening.  I  was  sure 
r.f  It  by  the  time  I  had  climbed  our  hill 
with  the  "some  supplies."  As  a  startar 
r  gathered  In  a  hat  at  the  milliner's, 
wondering  on  the  way  out  at  the  femi- 
nine need  of  a  box  too  large,  the  need 
of  so  much  tissue  paper  and  fuss  among 
the  women  who  shop.  Thence  to  a 
market  for  some  nice  salmon  to  fry  and 
a  garnish  of  good  celery.  Here  again 
was  an  Implication,  for  at  the  prevail- 
ing, garnished  prices  of  sliced.  Juicy 
salmon  and  real  celery  I  could  but  as- 
sume that  our  expected  company  was 
i.f  considerable  distinction.  Thence  to 
a  eTocer"s  for  some  supplies,  the  list 
including  oatmeal  and  eggs.  I  balked 
at  the  oatmeal,  unable  as  I  was  to 
locate  oatmeal  on  a  dinner  table  and 
yet  able  to  see  the  premeditated  bulk 
added  to,  my  free  delivery.  The  grocery 
clerk  was  benignity  Itself;  heToaded  my 
arms  and  he  would  have  hung  the  oat- 
meal around  my  neck  If  I  had  re- 
luested  It.  He  placed  the  celery  for 
me  In  one  overcoat  pocket,  exclaiming 
over  his  brilliant  thourht,  the  flsh  In 
the  other.  Now  tt  happened  that,  an- 
ticipating the  salmon-hued  oompany, 
I  had  purchased  sliced  flsh  in  generous 
quantity,  and  In  my  overcoat  pocket  it 
was  a  tight  flt  despite  the  clerk's  ef- 
forts. In  fact.  It  didn't  flt.  Like  the 
celery.  It  protruded.  Tet  t  saw  the 
slippery  hilt  my  arms  were  full;  1  could 
but  accept  the  gracious  clerk's  confl- 
flence  that  it  vrould  ride.  It  rid,  shap- 
ing Itself  as  I  went  along  to  Its  con- 
fines, oozing  Its  cheer  and  wondering  at 
my  agitation  and  haste.  'Agitation"  Is 
a  comprehensive  word.   I  have  read  oi 


LANDOR  AND  POUND 

Mr.  Ezra  Pound  In  his  letter  from 
Paris  to  the  January  number  of  the 
Dial  says  that  Landor  stayed  out  of 
print  "for  over  half  a  century  between 
the  issuing-  of  the  original  editions  and 
the  Dent  collection  of  1909." 

Mr.  Ezra  Pound  is  too  cocksure  of 
everything.  Roberts  Brothers  of  Bos- 
ton published  Lander's  "Imaginary 
Conversations,"  five  volumes,  in  1876-77; 
his  "Pericles  and  Aspasia"  in  lS7&i  his 
"Pentam«ron"  In  igg*,  I 

ILONZALEY. 


Last  night  in  Jordan  hall  the  Flon- 
zaley quartet  gave  its  first  concert  of 
the  season,  p)aying  a  new  quartet  by 
Novak,  the  Haydn  quartet  in  B-flat 
major,  op.  76,  aftd  the  Brahms  A-mlnor, 
op  61. 

The  Bohemian  oompoeer,  'VTtezlaw 
Novak,  though  little  known  here,  Is  no 
longer  so  young  as  he  has  been,  since 
16  was  born  In  1870.  Nor  has  he  passed  i 
his  life  in  idleness.  As  well  as  music  In 
his  younger  days,  he  studied  law.  He 
has  taught  muslo  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, and  he  has  to  his  credit 
songs,  choruses,  piano  pieces,  chamber 
music,  and  at  least  three  ambitious 
works  for  orchestra.  To  his  legal  train- 
ing, perhaps,  the  satisfying  clarity  of 
last  night's  quartet  may  be  due.  The 
first  movement,  simplicity  Itself,  ap-  ' 
pears  to  consist  of  a  single^ theme  of  | 
none  too  striking  contour,  tossed  about 
from  one  Instrument  to  another.  It 
has  Its  charm.  The  middle  movement, 
poco  allegro,  begins  with  a  melody  ■ 
amazingly  like  the  old  Scotch  "Will  Ye 
Gang  to  the  Hieiands,  Leezie  Lindsay?" 
— that  Leezie  who,  after  a  prudent 
query  or  two  as  to  her  suitor's  walk  of 
life,  kilted  her  coats  of  green  satin, 
kilted  them  up  to  the  knee,  and  went 
oft  with  Lord  Ronald  MacDonald,  a 
chieftain  of  high  degree.  This  lively 
tune  the  Bohemian  treated  In  a  live- 
ly way,  providing  for  contrast  quite  as 
sprightly  a  theme  in  the  rhythm  of  a 
Tyrolean  landler.  The  real  contrast 
came  only  with  the  slow  introduction 
to  the  finale,  where  the  composer  defl-  ' 
nltely  established  a  serious  mood,  it 
did  not  last.  The  finale  is  written  In 
good  spirits,  with  unabashed  use  of 
daaice  rhythms,  even  unto  a  polka,  which, 
amazing  to  tell.  Is  not  vulgar.  Though 
not  a  -work  of  great  oonseqeunce,  this 
Bohemian  quartet  proved  such  unusual- 
ly agreeable  muslo  to  hear  that  it 
should  serve  as  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  repertory  ot  comparatively  recent 
quartets. 

If  for  nothing  else.  Its  lack  ot  self- 
consciousness  and  strain  would  mak«i 
it  a  relief  to  listen  to  after  much  of  the 
music  that  is  written  today.  Novak, 
when  he  chose,  made  play  with  a  dance 
tune;  so  did  Haydn— we  heard  It  only 
last  night,  at  the  dose  of  his  quartet; 
so  did  Brahma.  Nor  did  one  of  the 
three  hold  It  necessary  to  mark  the 
passage  with  exKlajnatlon  points  or 
other  de-vices  to  show  the  world  they 
were  being  playful,  or  raolal,  or  nation- 
al, or  anything  but  plain  natural.  Toung 
oomoosers  of  the  hour  are  not  likely  tr 


A  large  andlenoe  greeted  EJva  Gatitler 
in  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  recital  she  gave  In  aid  of  orphaned 
French  ohlldien.  Frederic  Persson, 
pianist,  assisted  her,  and  Paul  Mlmart, 
elarlnedst. 

Though  yesterday  Mms.  Oautler  did 
not  grasp  so  confidingly  as  she  has 
/sometimes  done  at  the  muslo  of  tha 
future,  none  the  less  she  did  not  aban- 
don her  ambition  to  sing  a  program 
almost   entirely  of  music  nobody  has 
ever  heard  before.   Since  the  best  musio 
of  every  ^enre  has  a  -way  of  getting 
Itself    performed,    It    follows  lorlcaHy 
enough  that  a  singer  of  Mme.  Oautler's 
aims  is  forced    to    oan-y  on  her  re-  ' 
searches  rather  more  than  is  desirable  I 
among  what  is  second  rate.    Now  and 
again,   of  course,   something  excellent  I 
and  rare  comes  to  light,  not  always,  j 
though.    Obscurity,  after  all.  Is  no  proof ' 
of  superiority. 

Mme.  Gautler  sang^  yesterday  an  un- 
faralUar  air  from  Handel's  "Admeto," 
lending  It  a  fresher  novelty  by  sing- 
ing It  in  French.  This  she  followed 
with  a  charming  ariette  by  Rlccl,  and 
this  In  turn  by  a  coquettish  air,  "Tab- 
leau parlant,"  by  Gretry.  The  group 
She  closed  with  Beethoven's  setting  of 
the  Erl  King,  rather  often  sung  when 
it  was  first  discovered  some  25  years 
ago,  but  since  forgotten;  a  dramatic- 

ttlly  conceived  song  it  surely  1»— only 
Schubert's  Is  better. 

Her  second  group  Mme.  Gautler  be- 
gan with  what  she  called  "Bijoux  In- 
discrets"  of  the  18th  century,  found  by 
Mr.  Carl  Engel  In  the  library  at  Wash- 
ington, and  harmonized  by  him.  Not 
conspicuous  for  charm,  they  are  not 
helped  much  by  Mr.  Bngel's  sophisti- 
cated, over-fussy  accompaniments. 
They  threw  Into  strong  relief  three 
"popular"  Spanish  songs  by  de  Falla, 
which  at  least  have  character. 

American  songs  came  next:  "I  Love 
the  Night,"  by  Marion  Bauer;  Wlntler 
Watts's  "Little  Shepherd  Song."  "With 
You."  by  Lois  Mills,  and  Whithorne's 
"Dalua."  Of  the  four  Mr.  Watts  came 
off  best  -with  a  song  of  the  salon  type, 
which  Is  blessed  with  genuine  charm 
and  grace.  Miss  Mills,  a  girl  of  19,  ac- 
cording to  Mme.  Qautier,  In  her  song 
showed  a  note  of  true  Indhnlduallty.  of 
which  she  does  not  yet  Know  how  to 
make  the  most;  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  study  carefully  the  principles 
of  accentuation. 

Then  Mme.  QatJtler  sang  three  De- 
bxissy  songs,  "Le  Tombeau  des 
Naiades,"  "Eventail"  and  "Clair  de 
Lune,"  and  de  Beverac's  "Chanson  pour 
le  Petit  Cheval."  They  fell  on  the  ear 
refreshingly,  for  their  composers,- though 
their  alms  may  have  been  unusual,  saw 
clea,rly  how  to  attain  them,  and  In- 
dulged In  no  unreasonaole  queemess,' 
by  the  way,  for  the  sake  of  the  queer- 
ness  alone. 

From  some  bidden  comer  Mme. 
Gautler  had  unearthed  a  song  by  Sohu- 
bert,  "Der  Hlrt  auf  Den  PelSen,"  for 
voice",  piano  and  clarinet.  Except  for' 
a  slow  middle  section,  In  its  essence 
Schubertlan,  after  th'e  Defbussy  son^s  It 
sounded  commono?lace  enough.  And  to 
close  her  concert  she  arranged  a  group 
of  British  and  Austrian  songs:  Peter- 
kin's  "Beata  SoUtudo,"  "The  Buckle." 
By  Arthur  Bliss;  a  ora.dle  song  from 
Schreker  s  opera  "Der  Schatzgraber," 
and  a  Chopin  waits  in  the  arrangement 
of  which  various  persons  had  a  hand, 
notably  Joseph  Marx.  There  were  also 
repetitions  and  encores. 

Once  more  Mme.  Gautler  showed  her- 
self a  remarkable  singer  ot  songs. 
Though  not  the  mistress  ot  pure  soag 
which  she  is  quite  capable  of  becoming  i 
if  she  so  should  ohoose,  nevertheleaa 
she  sings  well  enough  to  do  with  mar- 
velous skill  precisely  -what  she  want* 
to  do,  which  Is  to  seize  with  uncarmy 
Intuition  every  shade  of  meaning  In  a 
poem,  searchingly  to  analyze  the  music 
thereto  for  Its  inherent  qualHlea  of  lln« 
and  form,  and  then  to  find  Its  illustra* 
tlve  pooatbllities  of  tonal  color.  Mme, 
Oautler's  methods  lead  to  very  beauti- 
ful singing  of  its  kind.  Above  all  els* 
she  sang  the  Debussy  songs  enoKant- 
Ingly,  the  Beethoven,  to,  and  the  Greirj* 
air.  R-  R-  O. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  12th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Berlioz,  Overture  t,o  "Ben- 
venutto  Cellini";  Brahms,  "Violin  con- 
certo; Debussy,  Rondes  de  Prtntemps; 
Enesco,  Suite  for  Orchestra.  Georges 
Enesco  played  the  concerto  and  conduct- 
ed his  Suite.  It  was  his  first  appear- 
ance In  Boston. 

Mr.  Enesco  was  kno-wn  In  Boston  by 
his  mu.sic  as  far  back  as  1902  when  Mr. 
Longy  brought  out  the  "Poeme  Rou- 
main"  at  ia  concert  of  the  Orchestral 
Club.  The  Suite  of  yesterday  was 
played  for  the  fifth  time  at  the  Sym- 
phony concert97  the  Symphony  In  K 
flat  has  been  played  twice  at  these  con- 
certs; one  of  the  Roumanian  Rhapsodie.s 
five  times;  chamber  music  by  Enesco 
has  been  heard  in  this  city. 

His  fame  as  .a  violinist  had  preceded 
him.  Yesterday  there  was  no  disappoint- 
ment. He  chose  the  concerto  by 
Brahm.s.  introducing  his  own  cadenzas. 

or  some  reason  or  ouier  violinists  are 
fond  of  this  concerto,  or  at  least  they 
say  they  are,  though  Joachim,  the  flr.<!T 
to  play  It,  was  not  wholly  satisfied' 
with  it;  he  advised  Brahms  in  the  | 
composition,  and  made  changes  after 
Johannes  had  thought  It  was  com- 
pleted. Perhaps  the  concerto  makes  aj 
peculiar  technical  appeal  to  violinists. 
There  are  conductors  'who  find  pleasure 
in  symphonies  by  MaJiler  and  Bruck-j 
ner,  while  the  hearers  ya-wn  and  would 
fain  see  the  life  in  the  street,  the  stars: 
looking  down,  imperturbable,  from  the 
sky;  or  they  regret  that  they  are  not  at 
homfe  -with  pipe  and  novel,  or  seated, 
comfortably  at  bridge. 

In  his  early  years  Mr.  Enesco  studied 
In  Vienna.  Some  time  ago  he  said  thati 
he  was  In  those  days  "deeply  Inbued 
with  Wagner  and  Brahms,"  and  that 
Mh  own  %vorks  show  a  combination  of 
their  Influence.  Although  he  pursued 
his  studies  In  Paris,  lived  and  worked 
there,  held  In  high  honor  by  colleagues 
and  public  as  he  Is  today  in  Bucharest, 
he  thinks  he  did  not  escape  from  this 
early  Influence,  which,  certainly  is  not 
strongly  shown  in  the  Suite. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  here  by 
■violinists  of  high  rank,  but  never  so 
musically,  one  might  say  Ingratiatingly, 
as  by  Mr.  Enesco.  'VVliat  musio  there 
is  In  the  concerto,  emotional  or  con- 
templative, came  straight  to  the  hearer, 
without  thought  of  the  -violin,  the  vio- 
linist, or  even  Brahms.  This  Is  the 
triumph  of  Interpretative  art.  What 
Walt  'Whitman  in  his  preface  to 
"Leaves  of  Grtiss"  put  In  the  mouth  of 
the  great  poet  might  have  been  said 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Enesco:  "What  I  ex- 
perience or  portray  shall  go  from  my 
composition  without  a  shred  of  my  com- 
position. You  shall  stand-  by  my  side 
and  look  In  th^  mirror  with  me." 

There  was  no  thought  of  technical 
prowess,  of  tone:  the  hearer  was  con- 
scious only  of  music'when  Brahms  was 
not  anxiously  concerned  with  form  and 
formulas,  with  measures  that  he 
thought  necessary  If  he  were  to  be 
ranked  among  the  orthodox,  though 
j  many  of  tlie.s6  measures  axe  only  pid- 
1  ding. 

The  Suite  has  often  been  discussed 
In  The  Herald,  but,  led  by  the  com- 
poser, It  assumed  a  new  guise.  Ther' 
Prelude  In  unison,  superbly  played  by 
the  strings,  had  a  romantic  -wlldness, 
a  strange  beauty,  an  originality  In 
appeal  that  gave  It  Irresistible  elo- 
quence. As  led  by  Mr.  Enesco,  the 
Finale  ■was  dramatic  and  exciting.  The 
slow  minuet  still  seemed  to  us  prolix, 
and  the  chief  theme  hardly  suffering 
the  elaborate  treatment.  Mr.  Enesco 
knew  what  he  wished;  he  knew  how  to 
obtain  what  he  wanted;  he  stood  before 
men  who  seconded  him  fully  In  the 
fulfilment  of  his  desires. 

The  man  himsplf  at  once  coiflmanded 
respect  when  he  came  on  the  platform. 
A  striking  apparition;  sure  of  himself, 
but  without  arrogance,  without  the  air 
of  a  conqueror;  not  physically  swayed 
by  his  own  emotions;  neither  courting 
the  favor  of  the  audience,  nor  disdain- 
ing It:  a  man.  as  well  as  a  musician. 

Mr.  Monteux  led  a  remarkably  brn»- 
Hant  performance  of  tie  overture;  a 
performance  that  In  Itself  was  enough 
to  make  the  concert  noteworthy.  The 
overture  Is  Berlioz  at  his  best;  and  at 
his  best  he  Is  among  the  Immortals, 
Debussy's  Rondo  of  Spring's  "dances, 
smellflApr  ^  and  May";  ■with  Its  siicrges- 
tlon  of  an  i  '  1  French  Fong  Is  Br-?-  Mve, 


but  will  It  r«wh  the  age  of  BerUo»  ■ 
overture?  "W*  doubt  It.  «^ii^t 
Th«  concert  win  be  repeated  tonl^t. 
The  profrram  of  next  w»ek  8  concerts 
win  comprise  Oustav  Holet's  «<"■  .es  of 
gevcn  tone  poeT"».  "The  Planets,  end 
MacDowell'B  'Indian"  Suite. 


.     i;  1    '.ink  tM>  dlrecttyi  to  tho  poyote. 
,  r       1  :  It.  perchance,  with  the  Concord 
1-'  1  .\  tl  at  Its  Juk»  become  moro  vo- 
within  the   law.     Then   with  the 
■a  .H.St  In  the  fall  let  ub  of  our  surplus 
„  son.l  shlyloads  to  those  In  neod  beyond 
ino  Ivondon  Dally  Chronicle,  epropo|  tho  sens.    To  those  In  the  near  ea*t  ft 

siuiior  for  two  days  should  bo  a  restful 
btxin.    To  those  who  owe  us  money,  the 


of  the  contonary  of  the  Rev.  CharloJ 
Wolfe— he  died  on  Fob.  31,  182.1— thl 
BuUior  of  "The  Burial  of  Sir  .lohd 
Moore,"  bo  often  spouted  by  boys  W 
I  N"ow  Enrland  schools,  said!  ;'SotnJ 
'  years  after  Wolfe's  death,  a  praotlcaj 
'Joker'  professed  to  have  found  th«( 
'French  original'  Qf  'The  Burial,'  there- 
by proving  Parson  CharK-s  to  be  a  pla- 
^  glarlst.  But  the  'Joke'  was  detected,  and' 
m  opposed— with  a  sound  word  of  admonl- 
■kUon.'* 

■L  This  "French  original."  entitled  "Lea 
■FuneralHea  de  Beaumanolr."  may  be 
W  [f°W"'l  In  "Father  Prout's  Rellquea.'' 
pUahony  wrote  gravely  as  a  prefatory 
note  that  Col.  de  Beaumanolr,  killed 
In  the  defence  of  Pondlcherry,  he- 
jlonged  to  an  old  family  In  Brittany. 
'"One  of  his  retalner.s  must  have  been 
the  writer  of  the  following  lines  de- 
strlptlve  of  his  hasty  burial  In  the 
north  bastion  of  the  fortress  where  he 
fell."  Mahonys  "French  original"  Is  a 
masterpiece  of  translation.  Did  not  the 
Dally  Chronicle  know  It? 


FAR   SEEING  ISAIAH 

As  the  World  Waugs: 

Isaiah  does  not  stand  forth  aa  a 
PoUyanna  among  prophets  and  hlsi 
foretelUngs  In  g-eneral  are  those  of  one 
who  saw  Into  thp  future  aa  throtigjj 
a  glass  darkly,  but  In  a  moment  of  | 
uplift  of  the  Inner  gloom  a  word  of ; 
cheer  stole  Into  his  Inspired  utterance, 
variously  interpreted  In  the  past,  but 
now  about  to  burgeon  Into  truth  and 
fulfilment.  He  foretold  that  at  some 
time,  somewhere  "the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly  and 
rejoice,  even  with  joy  and  singing 
.  .  ;  and  the  parched  ground  shall 
become  a  pool  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water."  So  endeth  the  flrst 
reel. 

Under  the  happy  augury  of  the  new 
.vear,  the  Conscript  Fathers  In  the  Sen- 
aite  chamber  at  Washington  assembled 
were  considering  what  new  thing  might 
be  prohibited.  On  the  appropriaition  bill 
for  the  department  of  the  interior  ap- 
peared an  Item  fpr  $25,000  to  be  ex- 
pended In  prohibiting  the  use  of  peyote 
by  the  Indians  In  certain  of  the  western 
.states.  Further  (know 'that  peyote  must 
add  to  the  Joy  of  living  and  speed  up 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the  nation's 
\\'ard3,  for  otherwise  why  should  It  be 
prohibited?  The  Senaite  knows  as  little 
about  peyote  as  it  knows  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  administration. 


fophng  of  possession  of  great  wealth 
mli?ht  suggest  the  payment  of  some  of 
If,  .some  time,  somehow.  We  at  home 
wlUi  a  cud  of  fine  cut  l>eyoto  next  the 
oft  turned  cheek  would  meet  the  tax- 
gatborar  and  th»  enforcement  agent 
with  a  smile.  .ABEL,  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

ISN'T. THIS  PREMATURE? 
(Sa.l«m  HTvenlag  News) 
The  second  meeting  of  leaders  for  Girl 
Scouting  win  be  held  this  evening  In  the 
Broad  otre«t  hen/dQuarters,  and  IMIss 
Gladys  Comrtiander  will  come  from  Bos- 
ton to  Instruct  the  leaders.  Every  onrt 
who  attends  is  asked  to  bring  a  rope 
five  feet  long  and  a  piece  of  twiu^of  the 
sa;me  length.  > 

NO  SHRINKING  VIOLET 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  send  you  the  following  advertlse- 
cnt  I  clipped  for  The  Herald: 

M.VTRIMpNtAL 


f»W  dull 

moments  whlca  ri)ii,i- 1  i,  a  hearing 
le.ss  often  than  Schumann's  othor  lon< 
works.  Then,  as  a  prelude  to  a  group 
of  modem  small  plecca  Mr.«  Potter 
played  a  Scarlatti*  sonata  In  D  maJor» 
charming  to  hear  and  rarely  If  eve» 
played  at  rer.ttaKs.  The  modern  muslo 
Inciuded  "The  Holy  Boy"  by  Ireland, 
pretty  and  not  aggrresslvely  Gaello  la 
character;'  "El  Puerto"  by!  Albeniz,  Dfr* 
hussy's  "Teux  d'Artlflce"  ,and  a  Se'vll- 
lana  by  one  Infanta.  The  t>ebussy  plecs 
Mr.  Potter  repeated,  and  he  also  added 
encores. 

Although  he  must  gain  repose  befor* 
he  can  make  his  full  worth  felt  In  con- 
cert, and  although  he  must  recognize 
the  necessity  of  what  to  him  may  seem 
like  exaggeration  if  he  would  maka  his 
performance  effective  In  a  concert  hall, 
last  night  Mr.  Potter  showed  hlmsell 
a  sound  musician  and  an  accomplished 
pianist.  The  most  significant  parts  of 
the  old  Italians'  musio  he  played  ad- 
mirably, the  Scarlatti  sonata  too,  and 
also  the  "Holy  Boy."  The  Debussy 
piece  he  played  brilliantly.  In  the  Schu- 
mann andantino,  however,  Mr.  Potter 
proved  himself  an  artist  of  quality,  for 
he  sang  the  lovely  melody  with  exquisite 
tone  and  notably  beautiful  phrasing,  ao- 
oompanylng  it  the  while  with  figure* 
most  ttellcately  tinted.  Mr.  Potter  well 
understands  the  full  use  of  the  pedals. 
fOf  Iiigher  consequence,  furthermore.  In 
Ihls  best  movements  h6  does  justice  to 
the  poetry  that  may  lie  in  musio,  to 
'most  people  concealed.  R.  R.  O. 
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SMOOT  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  waa  summoned 
from  the  cloak  room.  "Peyote,"  said 
the  senator,  "Is  a  plant  with  a  blossom 
resembling  a  email  sunflower  which 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Qrand-e. 
When  the  Indians  In  Utah  drink  the  In- 
fusion of  It  or  chew  It,  they  are  In  a 
stupor  for  two  days.  It  acts  upon  the 
Indians  as  moonshine  whiskey  does  upon 
the  white  man.  The  Indians  say  they 
dream  beautiful  dreams,  but  people  In 
my  state  say  they  would  prefer  that  the 
Indians  drmk  liquor  rather  than  use 
this  dnig.  In  Justice  to  the  Indians,  I 
want  to  say  tliat  there  are  some  Indians 
who  claim  they  use  it  In  their  religious 
worship,  and,  for  that  reason,  object  to 
its  prohibition.  They  say  It  makes  them 
(eel  like  ministers,  and  a  missionary  has 
been  quoted  as  sa>  Ing  that  the  flower, 
ev«n  a  single  fdded  one,  dried  and 
chewed,  creates  a  beautiful  state  of 
mind,  which  sometimes  lasts  two  days." 

"Yes,"  said  Senator  Ashurst,  "my  ob- 
servation Igads  me  to  believe  that  It 
produces  the  feeling  ol  possession  of 
great  wealth." 

According  to  precedent,  consideration 
of  the  religious  argument  as  put  tor-- 
ward  by  Senator  Smoot  prevailed,  and 
the  use  of  peyote,  not  only  by  the  100 
per  cent.  Americans  of  the  West  but  by 
ail  the  rest  of  us,  red,  white  or  blue, 
remains  the  one  thing  unprohibited. 


AND  THE  NATIONS  WILL  SINQ  FOR 
JOY 

So  let  It  blossom  abundantly  and  lot 
ns  rejoice  even  with  Joy  and  singing! 
Ivet  the  parched  ground  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  the  Bad  Land  blossom  aa 
the  rose  ■with  their  myriad  of  blossoms. 
I^et  two  peyote  patches  grow  -where  one 
"mint  bed  grew  before.    Let  us,  the  con- 


"  \{  you  wish  a  wefelthy  young  wife, 
write,     enclosing    ertvelope.  VIOLET 

RAY,  Dennlson,  Ohio.  

'  Violet  may  be  related  to  the  young 
woman  who  sent  throu,<h  the  personal 
column  of  a  New  York  newspaper  "a 
'thousand  kisses  flavored  witlj  sherry 
wine"  to  some  unnamed  admirer. 

Chestnut  Hll^       PETER  JOBLING.  ' 

"WHAT     DO    YOU     SUPPOSE  THE 
BRIDE  WAS  DRESSED  IN?"— 

(OLD  SONG.) 
(Proni  the  Decatur,   111.,  Herald) 
Jt&RCH— DUNN 
Mlsa  Rutb  March  and  Raymond  Dunn 
were  married  Thursday  morning  at  9 
o'clock  In  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church. 
Mrs.  Dunn  is  the  da.ughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed  March  of  Decatur.    She  wore 
a  silver    cloth    hat    and    a  corsage 
boucfuet. 

THEY  CAME   LATE,  BUT  THEY 
CAME 
(Salem  Evening  News) 
Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  pastor  of  the  Com- 
munity Church,   preached  a  very  in- 
teresting sermon  yesterday  morning  to 
a  steadily  increasing  audience. 

THE  MAD  HATTER 

As  the  World  Wags: ' ' 

This  "special  notice"  -was  displayed 
by  a  hatter  in  Boston: 

"Since  mart  to  man 
Done  so  Unjustice 
Each  to  other  I  hardly 
Know  whom  to  trust 
One  from  another." 
Danvers.  A.  B.  SWEBTSBR. 

POTTER  PLAYS 


In  the  making  of  the  program  for 
his  recital  last  night  In  Jardan  hall. 
Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  showed  Judg- 
ment superior  to  that  of  the  most  ot 
his  fellow  piano  players.  Because  he 
rejoiced  In  too  much  good  sense  to 
weary  his  audience  In  advance  by  the 
mere  list  alone  of  one  ponderous  work 
after  another,  he  did  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  people  are  be- 
witched with  an  evening  of  trifles,  and 
because  he  wisely  avoided  playing 
music  that  from  over- work  has  lost 
Its  savor.  He  did  not  arrange  a  pro- 
gram that  too  obviously  suggested 
delving  In  foreign  music  shops  fop 
music  that  nobody  has  thought  worth 
the  pains  of  learning. 

Mr.  Potter  began  with  some  tran- 
scrli5tions  Respighl  made  of  four  J6th 
century  dances,  a  gagllarda  by  Gallle!, 
a  viilanella  and  a,  siciliano  by  unknown 
composers,  aad  a  "balletto"'  by 
Molinaro.  Though  one  may  not  know 
Just  what  Resplgh!  did  to  the  original 
dances,  they  suggest,  from  certain 
mannerisms,  that  they  soimd  the  best 
where  he  did  least.  Charming  they 
are  at  all  events,  esneclally  the  flrst 
part  of  the  so/nbre  ■\«ilanena.  and  the 
first  part  of  the  sicilano  before  the 
ornaments  begin,  be  they  of  Respighl 
or  of  the  unknown.  These  dances  Mr. 
Potter  followed  by  a  Bach  prelude,  la 
B  minor,  which  the  Italian  Plok- 
MangiagalU  had  transcribed.  Whos- 
ever  the  fault,  Mr.  Potter's,  the 
Italian's,    or    Bach's,    the  oomposttlon 
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Mr.  Ted  Shawn,  who  danced  in  a  ma- 
niacal manner  as  an  unshirted  revolu- 
tionary at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
Wednesday  night,  told  a  friend  while 
they  were  discussing  the  art  of  dancing, 
from  the  days  of  Luclan  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Swedish  ballet  In  Paris,  that 
he  and  his  wife.  Ruth  St.  Denis,  not  long 
ago  'gave  an  entsrtaincMBrt  at  Santiago. 
Cal.  The  morning  after  the  hotel  clerk, 
who  had  hitherto  been  Indifferent.  If 
not  haughty,  grasped  his  hand  and  said: 

"1  seen  you  dance  down  to  the  theatre 
last  nJifht.  and  believe  me,  boyi  you 
don't  shake  no  mean  hoof." 

We  are  thus  reminded  of  Arteraus 
Ward  In  the  ballroom.  It  was  at  the 
Howard  House,  Aspinwall,  In  the  Re- 
public of  Grenada,  that  Artemus  had 
his  first  adventure:  "At  the  Howard 
House  the  man  of  sin  rubbeth  the  hair 
of  the  horse  to  the  bowels  of  the  cat, 
an^  our  girls  are  waving  their  lily-white 
hoofs  in  the  dazzling  waltz." 

At  a  Mormon  ball  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Artemus  noted  that  Brigham  Young  was 
more  industrious  than  graceful  as  a 
dancer.  "He  exhibits,  however,  a  spry- 
ness  of  legs  quite  remarkable  in  a  man 
at  his  time  of  life.  I  didn't  see  Heber 
C.  Kimball  on  the  floor.  I  am  told  he  Is 
a  loose  and  reckless  dancer,  and  that 
mar^y  a  lily-white  toe  Vias  felt  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  his  cow-hide  monitors. 
.  .  .  'Ain't  you  goln'  to  dance  with 
some  of  my  wives?'  said  a  Mormon  to 
me."  In  1863  only  quadrilles  were  danced 
at  Mormon  balls;  the  mazurka  was  con- 
sidered sinful;  the  old-ttme  round  waltz 
was  tabooed. 


JUMPING  OFF  AT  "H" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  French  Pollu  Jumped  off  at  H— 
"heure"  on  J — "Jour."  (This  In  an- 
swer to  an  Inquiry  In  your  column.) 
During  the  fall  of  1917  and  early  spring 
of  1918  the  young  and  unsophistloated 
A.  B.  P.  accepted  this  formula  without 
question.  Orders  for  raids  and  bar- 
rages employed  the  literal  translation 
of  these  mystic  symbols  as  follows: 

H — hour 

J — day 

WTien  the  A.  B.  F.  began  to  feel  Its 

oats  It  became' more  Independent.  Some 
purist  at  G.  H.  Q. — he  .must  have  been 
an  English  A  Instructor  In  early  life — 
passed  down  an  order  one  fine  day  that 
the  use  of  the  term  J — day  would  be 
henceforth  and  forever  discontinued, 
and  that  the  term  D — day  must  be  ha- 
bitually employed  in  lieu  thereof. 

DICK  SWIVBLLBR. 


A  PUN— A  VERY  PALPABLE  PUN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  Boston's  unappreclatlve 
reception  of  Mr.  Walter  Hampden's  in- 
terpretation of  Shakespeare's  play,  one 
might  say  that  New  York  loves  not 
Hamlet  less  but  BamTnore. 

H.  W.  ABBOTT. 


stituer.ts  of  our  senators  and  congress- 
men, demand  of  them  with  one  voice  very  unimpressive, 
that  seed  packets  of  peyote  be  franked  j          ^'^  piece  of  full  length  Mr.  Potter 
through  the  mails  Ihia  spring,  that  tI||».|-'''*'°^*  Schumann  O  minor  sonata. 


METHINKS  SHE  HAD  HIM 

(Urom  th«  BIoomlnflrtoD.  ML,  PiantaEraph) 
I  WILL  NOT  be  responsible  for  any 

debts  contracted  by  anv  one  but  myself. 

Len  Riddle.  1412  S.  East  St. 

LEN  RIDDLE  never  was  responsible 

for  any  of  my  debts  as  I  washed  for  a 

living.   Mary  J.  Riddle.  1412  S.  East  St. 


FOR  THK  TWO  PLATOON 
As  the  World  Wage; 

I  read  this  placard  In  a  vacant  shop 
window; 

"TO  RENT 
Apply  to 
A.  FIREMAN 
890  Atlantic  Ave." 
Why  not  sign  him  up  for  the  two- 
platoon  system?     His  name  indicates 
that  ha  Is  big  league  timber.    T.  P.  H. 

SPIRITUS  FRUMENTI 

(From  the  Gardner  Newa) 
"First  e'vidence  of  a  breath  Is  Bald  to 
have  developed  at  an  organization  meet- 
ing of  local  physicians  and  the  official 
outcome  as  to  the  election  of  officers. 
It  Is  roporled,  caused  a  wide  split  In  the 
organization."        DYER  NEBDHAM. 

CONCERNING  THE  EPIGRAM 

At  the  World  Wags:   

As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Webstere 
well  kno-wn  compendium  of  words,  I 
offer  this  definition  of  an  epigram: 

"A  Btatemsnt  of  fact  or  otherwise  i 
which  sounds  most  excellent   and  i 
true  when  applied   to  nothing  In 
particular  but  which  opens  itself  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  when  applied  ; 
to  any  definite  thing."  i 
A  friend  (now  a  former  friend)  dis- 
played lamentable  taste  by  remarking! 
that  the  definition  Itself  was  epigram- 
matic.   P-  M-  B- 

SAFETY  FIRST 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday    a    ragged,    blind  beggar 
was  sitting  on  a  street  corner  holding 
out  his  empty  cup  at  passers-by  when 
a  banker  addressed  him:    "How  would 
you  like  a  big  drink  of  whiskey?"  B. 
B.   (In  broken  tones)— "Oh I  Brother! 
J.    B.    (fllllng   cup)— "Toss   that  off'.' 
B.   B.    (complying   In   haste).    J.   B. — 
"Well,  how  does  that  suit  your  cop- 
perroslty?"    B.     B.— "Brother,  that's 
real  whiskey."    J.  B.— "Thanks.  That's 
what   I   wanted   to   know— thought   It  j 
safer    to    ask    you— you're    blind    al-  ] 
ready."  HELEN'S  LAMB. 

DISILLUSIONMENT 

Alas.  O  sere  and  yellow  leafi 

In  Denmark  all  Is  rotten! 
[  I  was  in  love,  until— O  grief!— 
My  Romeo  said  "gotten." 
Again  I  almost  lost  my  heart. 

But  now  I  know  I  won't; 
The  best  that  we  can  do  Is  part. 

Because  he  says,  "It  don't." 
A  third  entranced  me  weeks  and  weeks. 
But  now — here  comes  the  Jonah — 
My  dream  is  over,  for  he  speaks 

Of  "wanna,"  "gotta,"  "gonna." 
Another  beau  attracted  me. 

Again  my  soul  grew  blithe; 
But  oh,  my  heart.  It  oannot  be. 

He  spoke  last  night  of  "heigh th." 
So  out  on  joy  and  gay  romance 

And  fie  on  thrill  and  glamour — 
At  love  I  will  not  take  a  chance 
Till  It's  combined  with  grammar! 

PHOEBE  KAY. 


THE  NOBLE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  this  sentence  In.  an  editorial 
article  published  In  a  local  Journal: 

"With  these  facts  before  him.  Judge 
Brewster  rightly  waived  her  Illiteracy 
and  ushed  her  in  to  'fair  Freedom's 
open  door.'  "    PAGE  M.  MENCKEN. 

Concord. 

Never  Jeer  at  the  linotype.  It  will 
be  revenged,  and  if  It  misses  an  op- 
portunity, the  proofreader  will  come  tol 
its  aid.— ED. 


IS  NOT  THIS  CAPTIOUS? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  read  a  good  deal  lately  about 
"Spiritually  minded"  men  and  women. 
What  does  It  mean?  Who  minds  them 
spiritually?  If  they  have  spiritual 
minds  why  not  say  so?  We  never  talk 
about  clearly-headed  men,  or  thickly- 
witted  men,  and  we  do  not  say  that 
girls  are  rosily-cheeked  or  bluely-eyed. 

Newton.  M.  A.  W. 

TIT  FOR  TAT 

When  Pierre  Benoit's  novel  "Atlan- 
tlde"  came  out  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing read  too  carefully  Rider  Haggard's 
"She."  Now  the  publishers  of  Benoit's 
romance  has  caused  the  seizure  of 
Georges  Grandjean's  "Antinea"  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  in  Imitation  of  "At- 
lantide";  that  the  characters  and  whole 
pages  have  been  borrowed.  M.  Grand- 
lean  replies  that  his  characters  Uve  a 
different  life  In  a  different  environment, 
and  Instead  of  flattering  feminine  pride, 
he  abases  It.  'Tla  » iiretty  quarrel.  •  I 


Honegger  wrote  incidental  music  for 
Jean  Cocteau's  free  adaptation  of  '•An- 
tigone," music  for  harps  and  woodr 
wind  instrument.  The  play  -was  pro- 
duced at  L' Atelier,  Paris,  last  month. 

"Blossom  Time"  has  been  produced 
in  London  as  "Lilac  Time." 

Don  Lorenzg  Perosl,  composer  of  ora- 
torious  and  cantatas,  has  been  declared 
of  unsound  mind  by  the  Roman  tribu- 
nal, and  is  under  legal  guardianship. 
His  malady  began  in  1907. 


9o  JuHa  Arthur  tdll  play  Hamlet— but  only  the  closet  scene— an  act 
for  the  B.  F.  Ke'ith  Fandeviile  circuit.  She  is  by  no  means  the  first  woman 
to  portray  the  melancholy  Dane.  _ 

Charlotte  Cushman,  however,  in  her  manly  roles  was  more  successful 
M  Cadinal  Wolsey,  and  even  as  Romeo.  Eliza  Shaw,  they  say,  was 
better  in  the  part,  "but  stiU  better  out  of  it."  William  Winter  saw 
several  women  in  the  inky  cloak.  "Charlotte  Barnes  j^nth  her  frail 
physique  and  mournful,  wandering  eyes,  languished  through  it^  with 
to!«rabU  effect.  Stalwart  Miss  Marriott  stalked  about  in  it  and  was 
cloomily  comic.  Miss  Julia  Seaman  made  a  jack-knife  effort  with  it  on 
one  ghastly  night  at  Booth's  Theatre  a  few  years  ago.  And  it  was  not 
vcrv  long  since  the  Melancholy  Dane  was  more  melancholy  than  usual 
in  the  exhibition  made  of  him  at  Niblo's  Garden  by-Miss  Belgarde. 
Alas  poor  Hamlet!  It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  glass  of  fashion  when 
the  essayists  began  to  call  him  'feminine'  and  the  ladies  found  it  out. 

Winter  said  nothing  about  Charlotte  Crampton,  who  played  Hamlet 
«t  the  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1859.  She  was  the  first  female 
Mazeppa  in  America,  "petite,  vnth  an  exqui^tely  modelled  form,  a 
brunette,  with  a  handsome  face."  She  is  said  to  have  played  Hamlet 
verv  well  "for  a  woman."  ,  -.r    i  i 

Eliza  Shaw  played  Hamlet  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  m  New  York,  in 
1840  Other  women  seen  in  the  part  were  Fanny  Wallack,  Clara  Fisher, 
Emma  Waller,  Susan  Denin,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway  Winnetta  Montague, 
Janet  Steer  Louise  Pomeroy,  Anna  Dickinson.  When  Miss  Dickinson 
Jook  the  pa'rt  in  Stetson's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  (March  20  1882)  a 
critic  wrote-  "Female  Hamlets  are  novel,  if  not  interesting,  though  they 
•make  the  judicious  grieve'  that  ladies  who  may  have  some  personal 
charms  should  attempt  what  Heaven  never  intended  they  should  do 
Miss  Dickinson  played  Hamlet  in  purple,  under  the  idea,  evidently,  that 
when  the  prince  refers  to  his  'inky  cloak,'  purple  ink  was  then  a  fashion- 
able article  of  stationery."  ^       t         4.     ti.  * 

Asia  Nielsen,  the  Danish  actress,  was  seen  at  the  Lexington  Iheatre, 
New  York  in  multiple  reels  in  November,  1921. 

It  is  said  that  Fanny  Davenport,  shortly  before  her  death,  was  pre- 
paring an  interpretation  of  Hamlet  for  a  tour 

Julte  Bemat,  kno-RTi  on  the  French^ 
stage  as  IMme.  Judifn,  was  the  first 
woman  In  France  to  play  Hamlet.  She 
had  learned  English  and  In  1866,  acted 
In  that  language  at  Manchester,  Tijng- 
land,  playing  in  "Hearts  and  Hands, 
which  had  been  written  for  her,  and  in 
certain  Shake.sperian  roles,  but  her  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  in  France  was  first 
at  Lyons.  Aug.  8.  1866,  then  at  Nantes 
finally  at  the  Gaite,  Paris,  Nov.  SO 
of  that  year.  She  was  described  as 
"svelte,  elegant,  ironicall,  giving  due 
emphasis  to  words  and  lines,  only  male 
force  was  lacking."  In  her  most  amus- 
ing memoirs  she  says  that  Meurlce,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  translation  used  by 
her,  told  her  that  her  sex  aided  m  ex- 
pressing the  melancholy  and  Indecision 
of  the  character.  Sarah  Bernhardt  said 
to  her  that  Hamlet  should  be  played  only 
by  a  woman.  After  Mme.  Bernhardt 
herself  appeared  .as  Hamlet  at  her 
theatre  In  Paris,  on  May  20,  1899,  she 
said,  when  taken  to  task  for  her  daring: 
"The  things  Hamlet  says,  his  impulses, 
his  actions,  all  indicate  to  me  that  he 
was  a  woman,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
the  story  from  which  Shakespeare  drew 
his  insplrsftion  made  her  a  woman." 

(Mme.  Judith,  by  the  way,  was  an  ac- 
complished woman,  and  not  only  as  an 
actress.  She  translated  several  English 
novels,  among  them  "Lady  Audley's 
Secret"  and  "Aurora  Floyd."  She  ba,d 
a,  son  by  Prince  Napoleon,  "Plon-Plon." 
This  son,  who  died  in  18S5.  at  the  age  of 

82,  was  legitimatized  l)y  her  husband. 

Charles  Bernard  Derosne,  good  man.) 
Mme.  Bernhardt  used  a  surprlsm.gly 

rood  translation  of  the  tragedy  made 
;     by  Eugene  Morand  and  Marcel  Schwab, 

to  which  the  latter  supplied  an  admlr- 
t  able  study  of  the  play.  Mme.  Judith 
y  had  used  the  translation  by  Duraa-s, 
'  '  Meurlce  and  Maquet.  It  was  said  of 
y  Mme.  Bernhardt  that  she  was  perhaps 
[  more  nervous  than  melancholy  and  con- 
f  templatlve.  She  was  praised  especial- 
[  ly  for  the  scene  with  the  strolling  play- 
ers, the  address  to  Torlck's  skull,  and 

her  tragic  behavior  In  the  duel. 

Charlotte  Cushman  once  asked:  "Why 

Should  I  not  play  Hamlet?   Who  Is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  enact  a  part  thoroughly 
"feminine,  and  who  no  doubt  was  a  wom- 
an   If  we  are  to  take  Shakespeare  s 

words  that  he  puts  Into  Hamlefs  mouth 

In  the  scene  between  the  Prince  and 

Horatio?    Hamlet  is  not  interested  In 

what  Horatio  says,  because  Hamlet  Is 

a  woman,  not  a  man." 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Edward  P.  Vin- 

Jng,  who  in  his  "Mystery  of  Hamlet' 

argued  from   Shakespeare's  own  lines 

that  Hamlet  was  a  woman. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  yet 

contended  that  Othello  was  a  woman. 

And  siiould  be  portrayed  as  one,  pos- 

•Ibly  In  Amazonian  manner. 

GAY'S   POLITICAL  SATIRE 

Gay's  "Polly,"  the'  sequel  to  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  was  revived  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  on  Dec.  i 
-  80.  Before  the  performance  the  Daily  } 
Telegraph  s'ated  that  the  satire  of  the 
libretto  was  so  bitterly  abusive  that  an 
"edaptation"  for  modern  requirements 
was  absolutely  necessary,  which  was 
not  the  r&86  with  'The  Beggax's  Opera.' 

••A  study  of  the  history  of  the  two 
works  gives  serveral  olues  to  Gay's 
Change  of  tone.  In  the  -Beggar's  Opera' 
his  satire  Is  directed  against  Walpole 


^^8^ace  (probably  he  haySlacked  him- 
self all  over)  for  some  fell  purpose 
which  no  one  Is  expected  to  understand. 
His  gang  of  pirates  do  not  understand 
It;  they  do  not' like  It.  He  meditates,  re- 
fuses drink,  worst  of  all  he  really  seems 
to  prefer  one  lady  to  another.  He  is 
losing  his  zest  for  life,  and  only  playing 
out  the  game  conscientiously.  Polly, 
too,  has  changed;  she  prates  of  her  vir- 
tue and  modesty.  She  has  grown  senti- 
mental. She  pursues  Machoath,  but 
no  longer  with  that  determined  right  of 
possession  with  which  she  confronted 
I.,ucy  at  Newgate.  Dressed  in  his 
majesty's  uniform  (and  looking  very 
dainty  In  It),  she  Is  simply  the  dis- 
traught and  love-sick  maiden  of  oomic 
opera.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Peachum  is 
dead  and  Mrs.  Trapes  drinks  to  his 
memory  In  a  glass  of  rum.  His  place 
Is  taken  in  the  comedy  by  Mr.  Ducat, 
his  Majesty's  representative  on  the 
Island,  who  allows  himself  to  be  goaded 
by  Mrs.  Trapes  Into  making,  con- 
scientiously, amorous  advances  to  every 
woman  he  meets  when  his  wife's  broad 
back  is  turned. 

So  the  mechanism  cft  the  play  creaks, 
while  the  dialogue  has  lost  most  of 
Gay's  rapier-like  wit  In  Its  adoption  of 
a  more  modem  humor.  And  the  music, 
too,  has  become  more  sophisticated. 
When  The  Beggar's  Opera  made  Its 
reappearance  at  Hammersmith  some 
said:  "What  a  lot  Sullivan  must  have 
learnt  from  It."  In  Polly's  case  one 
thinks  what  a  lot  Mr.  Austin  has 
learnt  from  Sullivan.  Too  much  in- 
deed; the  .songs  do  not  just  ^ip  In,  say 
their  say,  and  go.  They  work  up  to 
operatic  climaxes,  often  witli  tha.t 
annoying  long  pause  on  the  penultimate 
note  of  the  cadence  which  we  know  so 
well.  And  Gilbert  comes  in,  too;  after 
1  the  battle  of  Red  Indians  and  pirates 
j  we  almost  expected  the  latter  to  re- 
mark 


and  the  corrupt  jwlltioal  system  of  tho 
day.  a  subject  directly  concerning  the 
masses ;  In  'Polly,'  on  the  other  hand. 
Gay  voices  a  mere  personal  grievanca, 
and  ho  does  It  all  the  more  spitefully 
because  he  feels  the  publio  to  be  more 
ready  to  laugh  at  hlra  than  with  him. 
His  shafts  this  time  are  not  directed 
eo  much  against  the  body  polltio  as 
against  the  court,  and  he  vents  his 
spleen  against  a  situation  In  which  he 
himself  cuts  a  sorry  figure.  No  sooner 
had  Mrs.  Howard  begun  to  engage  the 
attentions  of  George  II  than  Gay  set 
himself  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  her 
In  order  to  secure  royal  protection.  Un- 
like Walpole,  he  did  not  realize  that  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Howard's  Influence,  it 
was  Queen  Caroline  who  really 
dominated  the  King.  and  that 
to  displeaso  the  latter  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  Gay  promptly  paid  the 
price  of  his  misplaced  sycophancy,  and 
fell  Into  disgrace  at  court.  His  revenge 
was  'Polly,'  from  the  opprobrious  tone 
of  which  It  is  evident  how  -stung  he 
was  by  the  belated  realization  of  his 
faux  pas.  The  domestic  squabbles  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ducat  over  Polly  undoubt- 
edly refer  to  the  queen's  jealousy  of 
Sirs.  Howard,  and  there  are  many  other 
allusions  which  must  have  made  It  easy 
for  Walpole  to  per.suade  the  king  JX) 
prohibit  the  performance." 

"POLLY" PRODUCED 
The  Times  had  this  to  say  of  the 
perfomance  on  Dec.  30: 

Everything  was  done  for  tha  content 
of  the  audience  who  came  to  the  Kings- 
way  Theatre  on  Saturday  night  to  find 
out  what  happened  next  to  Macheath 
and  Polly  and  all  the  other  ladies,  ex- 
cept Lucy  Lockit,  who  had  enjoyed 
Macheath's  favors. 

It  would  have  been  a  churlish  audi- 
ence indeed  which  failed  In  content- 
ment on  the  first  night.  Mr.  Nigel  Play- 
fair  had  gathered  round  him  a  cabinet 
of  ell  the  talents.  A  note  of  pathos 
crept  Into  his  voice  when,  at  the  end, 
he  called  Mr.  Clifford  Bax  forward  to 
be  complimented  on  having  "largely  re- 
constructed and  adapted"  Gay's  play. 
His  had  been  the  hardest  task.  Beside 
It,  Mr.  Frederic  Austin's  of  "arranging 
and  composing"  the  music  had  been 
comparatively  simple.  Given  such  tunes 
as  were  originally  collected  for  PoUy, 
a  man  of  Mr.  Austin's  ability  could  not 
fall  to  work  them  up  effectively  into 
the  light  operatic  manner  of  ensemble 
numbers,  choruses,  and  refrains,  having 
the  experience  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera" 
as  a  guide,  and  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Goossens  and  a  picked  orches- 
tra to  make  all  his  points  tell.  With 
dances  arranged  by  Espinosa,  the 
ecenery  of  a  West  Indian  island  pic- 
tured in  bamboos  and  cactus  plants  by 
Mr.  William  Nicholson,  and,  moreover, 
a  cast  as  carefully  picked  as  the  or- 


We  yield  at  once  with  humble  mien 
Because,  with  all  our  faults,  we  love 

our  Queen. 
They  did  not  do  that,  but  ewery  one 
was  properly  sorted  Into  pairs;  Mao- 
heath  and  Polly  posed  under  a  large  sun 
umbrella,  Jenny  Diver,  Macheath's 
former  companion  in  exile,  was  handed 
over  to  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ducat  was 
properly  returned  to  his  wife,  the  other 
ladies  found  suitable  pirates  and  In- 
dians, while  song  and  dance  brought 

down  the  curtain,  all  In  the  best  man- 
ner of  the  Savoy. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 

Paul  Shirley  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  who  has  made  a  life-long 
study  of  the  viola  d'amore,  planned  a 
musical  church  service,  an  Instrumental 
concert  by  a  group  of  virtuosos,  a  con- 
cert of  semi-religious  character,  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  evening  service  of 
the  churches.  These  services  have  been 
a  feature  in  the  musical  life  of  Boston. 
The  Booth  will  be  held  this  evening  at) 
7  o'clock  at  the  Epworth  Church,  Cam- 
t  ridge,  Massachusetts  avenue  at 
Waterhouse  street.  Sixty  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
30  other  musicians  In  Boston  have 
taken  part  in  these  concerts. 

Emile  Moreau,  a  collaborator  of  Sar- 
dou's,  died  last  month  at  the  age  of  70. 
He  wrote  a  drama  about  Mme.  Sans- 
Gene  and  submitted  It  to  Sardou,  who 
suggested  Its  treatment  as  a  comedy. 
Moreau  wrote  other  plays  and  soma 
opera  librettos.  When,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  war,  his  son  was 
killed  at  the  front,  Moreau,  notwith- 
standing liis  age,  obtained  a  post  as  wax 
correspondent. 

Drinkwater's  "Oliver  Cromwell"  will 
be  produced  at  Brighton,  Eng.,  on 
Feb.  19. 

From  Berlin  comes  the  report  that 
the  Cathedral  choir  and  the  choir  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  that  city  will 
visit  this  country. 

For  the  centenary  of  Euryanhe" 
^olf  Lauckner  and  Donald  Francis 
Topey  have  furnished  a  "revised" 
libretto.  "Oberon"  was  tinkered  some 
years  ago.  Will  "Der  Frelschuetz"  es- 
cape? 

Ruhlmann,  conductor  at  the  opera- 
Coraique,  Paris,  has  been  appointed  a 
second  conductor  of  the  Colonne  Or- 
chestra. 

"Amadls."  the  last  opera  of  Massenet 
was  produred  at  Bordeaux,  last  month 
for  the  tirFt  time  in  France. 

Luclen  Nepoty  and  Edmond  Gulraud 
made  a  play  out  of  Bernardin  do  Saint 
Pierre's  stoi-y-  "Paul  and  Virginia."  It 
was  produced  with  slight  success  at 
the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre  la-it 
month,  but  Rabaud's  music,  more  than 
Incidental,  was  vmarmly  ipralsed,  al- 
though the  orchestra  was  not  large 
enough  to  do  the  score  full  justice. 


chestra,  this  seemed  the  most  consci- 
entious production  possible. 

That  is  the  trouble,  the  only  one;  con- 
scientiousness has  fastened  on  Polly, 
Macheath,  and  their  associates,  and  the 
supreme  chai-m  of  The  Beggar's  Opera 
has  fled.  Mrs.  Trapes  is  conscientiously 
demoralizing  the  West  Indies  with  her 
"Academy  of  song  and  dance."  The 
ladies  use  the  same  naughty  names  to 
each  other  but  they  use  them  con- 
scientiously. Macheath.  once  the  most 
Ingenuous  of  highwaymen,  has  blacked 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUND.VY— Symphony  hall.  3:S0  P.  M-.  Jo- 
seph Hofmann,  pianist.  See  special  no- 
tice. „      ,  , 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M..  Peoples 
Symphony   Orchestra.    Mr.  MoUenhauer, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 
Symphonv    hall,    8:15    P.  M 
Choir,   Be\'.  WlUlam  J.  Fllnn, 
See  special  notice. 

TUBSDA."? — Hotel  Vendoms,  S  P.  M..  sec- 
ond  of   MiM   Terry's  concerts. 
Ferrari's  "Chansons  de  France 
f:om    tne    1-th    to    the    l»th    -----  -  ■ 

Soldiers'  Marching  Sonss:  -Hahn.  D  une 
Prison;     De.bUBiiy,     MandoMne;  Ferrari. 


,  PaviUst 
director. 


Gustav 
•■  Songs 
century; 


!.«   Miroir,    Bruneau.    L'heureux    \  u  i 
bond;    Poldowskl,    I'Vntoches    and  In.- 
preeslon   Fausse.     Six   folk  (Moss.  Mr. 
Ferrari  ■will  comment  In  Enelish  on  tha 
songs. 

WBDNESDAT — Copley  Theatre,  8:30  P. 
M.  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harviard  Uni- 
versity. Walter  Pl.'iton.  conductor; 
Frank  Ramsoyer,  pianist,  "Fair  Har- 
vard"; Boieldleu,  Overture  to  "The 
Cahph  of  Bagdad";  I.ulglBl,  Egyptian 
■ballet;  morale,  Roraanza  and  Polka; 
Cul,  Orientala  ('cello  solo  by  E.  T.  Pay- 
eon);  Gounod,  Cortege  from  "The  Queen 
of  fiheba."  Piano  solos:  Rachmaninov. 
Melody  In  E;  Chopin,  Impromptu,  F 
sharp  major;  UszU  Sonetto  123  del 
Petrarca.;  I>ol>u»sy,  Jardlna  aous  la 
Plule. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  ■Mlerzysla^w 
Muhz.  pianist:  Bach-Busonl,  Toccata, 
Adagio,  FMgue  C  major;  Br£hnvs,  So- 
nata, F  Minor;  Franck,  Prelude,  \r\iu 
KimSle:  Liszt,  "The  Sermon  to  the 
Birds"  and  St.  Francis  Walking  on  the 
Waves. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M..  music 
for  two  pianos  played  by  Guy  Maler  and 
I.ee  Pattlson.  Moiart,  Sonata,  D  major: 
Brahma,  Andante  from  Sonata  op.  3i 
bis-  Rabb,  Gavotte  and  Musette;  Weber- 
Godowsky,  Invitation  to  the  Dance; 
Bax,  Moy  Mell  (The  Happy  Plain):  Ca- 
eella,  fox  trot;  Hill,  A  Jazz  Study; 
Rachmaninov.  Barcarolle;  Qllere,  folk 
dance;   Sainrt-Saens,   Dance  Maca.bre. 

BTIIDAY — aymphony  hall.  2i30  P.  M., 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATURDAT — Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.,  Fifth 
and  last  recital  of  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
pianist.  Music  by  Liszt,  Sonata,  B 
mtoor.  Sonetto  123  dl  Petraoa,  Fune- 
rallles.  Etude  de  Concert  in  F  minor; 
Legend.  ■'The  Sermon  to  the  Birds"; 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  13. 
Symphony  hall,  8:1.5  P.  M.,  Repetition 
of  Friday's  Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux, conductor. 

So  Kate  Santley  Is  dead.  She  died  at 
Brighton,  England,  last  week.  To  the 
younger  generation  of  theatre-goers, 
her  name  means  nothing,  but  for  many 
years  she  was  famous  in  operettas,  bur- 
lesques and  pantomimes. 

The  theatrical  dictionaries  eay  she 
■was  born  "In  America,"  but  they  neg- 
lect to  say  where,  when,  or  why.  Aa  a 
child   she   played    in   pantomime;  at 
Edinburgh  she  played  Jessica  in  "The 
Merchant    of    Venice"    (with  Charles 
Kean),  also  Ophelia  and  other  Shakes-  | 
Lperlan  roles.   Then  she  was  wildly  ap- 
plauded at  the  Oxford  Music  hall  for  | 
elnglng  "The  Bell  Goes  a-Rlnglng  for  • 
Sarah"— a  good  old  song — did  the  Ltn- 
gards  bring  It  to  Boston?   In  November, 
1S68.  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  ] 
the  London  stage  aa  Peter  In  a  bur- 
lesque, "The  Stranger,  Stranger  Than 
Ever."   She  took  many  parts  as  singer 
and  actress  until  1894,  In  which  year 
she  ceased  to  plafir  professionally.   She  1 
managed  theatres,  ■wrote  the  libretto 
and  some  of  the  music  of  ""Vetah."  a 
oomlo  opera,  and  wrote  the  play  "Mixed 
Relations,"  an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
"Dlvoroons."    This  adaptation  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Royalty,  London,  In  1902. 

Bostonlans  saw  her  leading  the  March 
of  the  Amazons  In  "The  Black  Crook" 
and  rejoiced  at  the  sight.  She  was  a 
stately,  handsome  creature  In  hei  glit- 
tering armor.  We  hear  her  now:  "I  am 
Stalacta,"  eta  It  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  In  March,  1872.  Louis  Aldrlch 
played  Hertzog.  The  MaJUtons  were.  \b, 
the  show. 

THE  SAD  CASE  OF  PEROSI  - 
Father  Prout  in  his  whimsical  Inquiry, 
into  Dean  Swift's  madness  refers  to  the 
old  belief  that  there  Is  something  sacre^ 
about  Insanity:  "The  traditions  of 
every  country  agree  in  flinging  a  halo  of 
mysterious  distinction  around  the  un- 
happy mortal  stricken  with  so  sad  and 
so  lonely  a  visitation." 

Into  this  tragedy  enters,  alas,  the 
grotesque;  Ihe  tragically  comic.  A  mad-i 
man  In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays 
was  not  Infrequently  Introduced  to 
awaken  laughter;  to  relieve  the  horror 
of  the  plot.  Within  recent  years  a  play 
in  this  country  was  successful  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  amiable  lunatic  who 
believed  that  he  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. But  insanity  when  It  Is  grotesque 
Is  the  more  terrible. 

■When  Don  Lorenzo  Perosl  25  or  more 
years  ago  came  forward  as  the  com- 
poser of  certain  oratorloa  he  was  hailed 
OS  a  modem  Bach,  who  wrote  as  Bach^ 
would  have  written  In  the  '90  s  of  the 
last  century.  If  he  had  heard  Wagner  s 
music.  Perosl  was  extolled  to  the  skies; 
yet  when  his  "Transflguratlon  of  Christ 
was  produced  here  In  1899.  It  seemed  a 
feeble  and  tiresome  work.  Where  was 
the  mixture  of  Bach  and  Wa^er  of 
w^ilch  we  had  heard  so  ™uch7  His 
fluency  was  prodigious.  He  was  made 
choirmaster  of  the  Sistlne  Chapel. 

In  1917  Insanity  began  to  manifest 
;  Itself.    He  passed  through  a  crisis  of 
1  religious  scruples  and  the  majila  of 
'  persecution,  from  atheism  to  Calvinism, 
from  feverish  composition  to  a  hatrea 
of  all  muslo.    He  studied  oriental  lan- 
guagea,   admired  Plato,   suddenly  de- 
clared   himself    a    Calvlnlst.  devtxted 
himself  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  then  -.rent 
to  the  Jesuit  library,  where  he  «ur- 


I  riundcj  hliDBsLf  v.  ;         olcs.  ana  W0P« 
ths  ribbon   of  the    L^grlon  of  flonor, 
^rhlch  to  hlra  was  a  symbol  ot  Pro- 
tnstanttsna,  B.n  indication  that  he  had  a 
:  divine  mission  to  rfiform  the  Cathollo 
'  church,  for  Us  olerpry,  he  eald,  had  all 
becomo  Freemasons.    He  kept  his  nian- 
I  uscrlpt  oomposltlons  natlod  up  In  boxes 
I  In  his  room.   His  last  mania  was  a 
wild  prodigality. 

The  Roman  tribunal  last  month  de- 
clared him  to  be  of  unsound  mind  and 
placrvd  him  under  legal  guardianship. 
He  gave  the  officials  ot  the  tribunal 
an  appointment  for  192R,  stating  that 
1922  was  Inconvenient  for  him. 


"HIYU"  I 
As  the  Wfcrld  Wagst  j 

I  cant  let  the  Los  Angeles  Times , 
take  a  good  Indian  word  and  turn  It  | 
into  an  imprecation. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  the  Pa- 
clflo  coast  tribes,  and  know  the  Chin- 
ook lingo  welL  "Hlyu"  simply  means 
"great,"  "much."  "many."  I  took  down 
my  Chinook  Testament  Just  now,  and 
on  the  page  where  It  opened  I  read 
these  words  of  Jesus  about  the  mustard 
plant:  "Hlyu  yakka  lemah" — "great  Its 
branches";  "farspreading"  would  be 
still  better.  On  the  same  page,  about 
Jesus — "Hlyu  kakwa  ylem" — "many 
such  words." 

I  can  Imagine  a  hurt  Indian  yelllns 
"HI-YU  nl-ka  cockshutt"  with  an  em- 
phasis which  would  mean  "Terribly  I 
am  hurt."  But  1  cannot  think  of  any 
way  In  which  the  word  could  be  ma- 
nipulated to  serve  as  a  curse,  or  as  a 

Bubetitute  for  "damn."   

REV.  ERNEST  J.  BOWDBN. 

liawxenco. 

THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  STORY  IN 
THE  MAGAZINE  FROM  THE  SEA- 
MAN'S INSTITUTE 

(From  the  New  York  Bvonitaff  Post.) 

"Alexandria,"  said  the  ol4-tlmer, 

"Alexandria.  Odessa,  Antwerp  and  Bar- 
celona— 

I've  been  In  them  an, 

But  I  never  took  notloe  of  any  of  them, 

I  went  for  what  I  got  to  eat,  not  what  I 
saw  In  port, 

•Seeing  the  world,*  which,  tor  the  most, 
-   Is  not  worth  peeing, 

Porte  are  all  alike,  and  none  of  them 
any  good, 

Onoa  we  went  te  Rome.  (I  didn't  go 
aehore.) 

liylug  in  my  bunk,  during  the  watch 
below, 

I  read  magazines  from  the  Seaman's 
Institute. 

One  of  them  had  such  a  curious  story 
in  it. 

It  was  so  curious  I  saved  the  magaalne. 

And  any  that  wants  caq  read  it 

It  ho  puts  It  under  mr  ^^^^^^^^ 

liOFMANN  ' 

Josef  Hoffmann,  pianist,  played  this 
program  at  his  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon. In  Symphony  hall:  Sonata  In 
B-flat,  Opus  106  Beethoven;  Etudes, 
Chopin,  E  major,  C-sharp  minor,  A-flat 
major,  C-sharp  minor,  O-flat  major, 
C  minor;  "Mignonettes,"  "Lonesome," 
"Wooden  Soldiers,"  "Complaint,"  Sis- 
ter's Dolly,"  Etude  In  C  major  (for  the 
left  hand  alone),  Josef  Hofmann;  Con- 
solation In.  O-fiat  major,  Spanish  Rhap- 
sody, Liszt. 

It  has  been  possible  to  read  In  the 
papers  lately  the  ^-Iews  of  eminent  New 
York  critics  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hofmann's 
recent  recital  In  Carnegie  hall  ;  the  like 
of  It,  apparently,  for  grandeur,  has  sel- 
dom been  heard.  Though  their  enthu- 
siasm Is  unfortunately  no  assurance  of 
similar  playing  at  a  later  concert,  since 
a  pianist  is  not  a  machine  but  a  man 
subject  to  Indispositions  and  mooda, 
publishing  It  In  the  papers  at  leasrt  serves 
the  useful  purpose  of  putting  an  audi- 
ence into  the  proper  receptive  attitude. 
Mr.  Hofmann's  audience  yesterday,  for 
Instance,  all  disposed  to  be  pleased,  did 
not  let  it  bother  them  one  atom  be- 
cause the  player  thumped  the  piano 
brutally.  Nor  did  they  seem  disturbed 
at  the  want  of  musical  beauty,  poetry  or 
noblenesB. 

Mr.  Hofmann's  coarse  energy,  blus- 
teringly  In  evidence  all  the  aft«moon, 
the  people  must  have  felt  to  be  true 
greatness.  If  they  were  right  (perhaps 
they  were)  they  did  well  to  applaud. 
Applaud  they  did,  heartily,  and  not  only 
In  the  desire  for  extra  pieces,  because 
the  adagio  In  the  sonata,  after  which, 
of  course,  there  was  nothing  to  be  got, 
they  acclaimed  with  true  enthusiasm. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hof- 
mann had  to  play  countless  encore 
pieces.  "Whatever  his  musical  abilities 
may  be  today,  his  is  still  the  power  to 
hold  an  audience  in  the  hoUow  of  his 
hand.  R.  R.  G. 


i;}TH  CONCERT  BY 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

T-,9  People's    symphony  Orchestra 
l-niil  Mollenhau^r.  conductor,  gave  its 
l  .fh  concert  of  the  season  in  the  St^ 
.T^i  nHS  theatre  yesterday  afteraoon.  Tho 
a..isting  artist  was  Hafla  ConTre,  bo- 

'Th°e  program  wae  "fo^owe:  Schubert 
unnnlshed  Symphony  In  B  Minor,  I- Al 
(rcro  moderate,     AndaJite  can  moto, 
David,  aria,  Charmant  Olseau  from  I* 
Perle  Bresll,"  <^°"*«:  ..^h* 

by  P.  Di  Modena:  Komzak,  ^^l^^' 
Maids  of  Baden";  ^^H^f^'^^^^^l 
■■L'ApreB  Midi  d'un  Faune  Be«th°ven. 
I  Overture  "Leonora,  No.  III.>  oP- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPKRA  HOUSE— Verdi's 
"A Ida,"  performed  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company: 

Th»  King  of  Kgypt.  EMouanI  Cotrenil 

Amnnerla  Pjretia  Van  Gordon 

Riirtamo*  ...!   ..Ohavles  Marshnll 

.  .\l,la     Claudia  Miir.lo 

'  Ramffs    Vlrsrtllo  Lazzad 

.\monaaro   •  Oesare  B\)rmlcbl 

Prleatess    Melvena  Passinore 

.V  Messenger  IxxJotIco  OlWlero 

Incidental  d«nces  by  Anna  Ludmlla.  Amata 
Graaal.  irranklln  Crawford,  Jean  d'Kveljm 
and  Corpa  da  Ballet. 

Conductor.  Giorgio  Polaeco 
There  was  a  time  when  "Alda"  was 
not  a  popular  opera  In  this  country. 
Managers  did  not  regard  It  as  a  draw- 
ing card.  Today  it  is  high  In  the  favor 
of  audiences,  although  musically  It  Is 
inferior  to  "Othello"  and  "Falstaff"; 
consequently  managers  call  It  a  master- 
piece. The  reasons  for  Its  popularity 
at  present  are  not  far  to  seek:  "Alda" 
admits  of  gorgeous  scenery,  picturesque 
costumes;  It  demands  at  least  three 
singers  of  heroic  stature;  then  there 
iire  the  ensembles,  especially  the  scene 
of  Radames  returning  victorious,  th^ 
beautiful  music'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nils  scene,  the  final  double  scene.  Not 
that  any  one  is  especlaJly  interested  in 
wliat  becomes  of  the  lovers.  Amonasro 
W'  the  commanding  character,  even  if 
at  ti^nes  he  is  made  up  to  look  like 
the  wild  man  of  Borneo. 

With  good  reason,  then,  did  the  Ciii- 
cago  Company  choose  "Aida"  for  the 
opening  night  of  its  engagement.  The 
theatre  was  filed  with  an  audience  In 
holiday  mood.  There  was  natural  cu- 
riosity about  the  American  tenor.  There 
was  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  other 
singers. 

Not  within  20  years  has  there  been  !n  | 
Boston  so  sumptuous  a  production  of  the  | 
opera.  The  stage  settings  were  Impre.?- 
sive,  especially  the  Temple  scene.  The 
colors  were  tasteful;  the  llgh'tl.ig  was 
admirably  managed.  The  costunie.s  were 
rich;  whether  they  were  always  appro- 
priate is  a  question  for  the  archaeologist. 
"There  has  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  priests  should  be  bearded  or  close 
shaven.  (Certainly  Miss  Van  Gordon's 
coiffure  suggested  that  of  the  portrait  of 
a  lady  In  "The  Token"  or  "The  Keep- 
sake" rather  tlian  that  of  an  Egyptian 
princess.)  The  chorus  was  well  drlllei^ 
The  ballet  was  adequate  though  not  re- 
markaJjle.  Fortunately,  we  were  spared 
the  olumfly  gambols  of  the  traditional 
negro  boys  while  Amnerls  prinks;  the 
substituted  dancers  were  a  welcome 
relief. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  per- 
formance musically  was  the  eloquent 
I  conducting  of  Mr.  Polacco.    Seldom  \i 

ever  have  we  heard  in  any  country  so 
sympathetic  and  so  authoritative'  a 
reading  of  Verdi's  score.  Appreciative 
of  the  many  exquisite  details,  Mr. 
Polacco  was  not  finical.  In  broad  and 
massive  effects  he  never  confounded 
sound  with  noise.  Nor  was  he  so  en- 
amored of  the  excellent  orchestra  that 
he  was  unmindful  of  the  singers.  There 
was  always  a  keen  sense  of  values,  a 
support  that  was  helpful  but  not  ob- 
sequious. ' 

Mme.  Muzlo  took  the  part  of  Alda  in 
place  of  Mme.  Raisa  who  had  been  an- 
nounced. Mme.  Muzlo  is  not  a  stranger 
here.  It  was  good  to  hear  her  again. 
Verdi's  music  calls  for  a  dramatic  singer 
who  is  also  a  mistress  ot  IjTlc  song. 
There  are  massive  women  who  can  shout 
and  howl  through  the  acts  and  thus 
awaken  enthusiasm;  there  are  compara- 
tively few  who  can  be  heard  in  the  great 
ensembles  and  also  give  full  expression 
to  the  pathetic  measures,  and  charm  in 
the  tender  moments.  Mme.  Muzlo  is  of 
these  few. 

The  portrayal  of  Amnerls,  vocally  and 
dramatically,  by  Miss  Van  Gordon,  was 


of  the  lilKhest  quality.  Not  only  did 
she  sing  the  music  expressively— her 
voice  IB  rich  and  sonorous— but  she 
gave  a  carefully  consUlored  dramatic 
subtlety  and  Intensity  to  the  part.  Last 
night  Amnerls  was  not  merely  a  hand- 
some lay  figure  In  which  a  gramo- 
phone had  been  Inserted;  she  was  a 
royal,  loving.  Jealous.  passionate 
woman,  who  In  spare  moments  hao 
mastered  the  art  of  singing. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  who  sang  here,  for  the 
first  time,  has  the  natural  advantages 
1  of  a  commanding  figure  and  a  heroic 
1  voice.  He  Is  vocally  best  when  he  Is 
...  Ercles"  vein,  filve  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sing  fortissimo  a  high  note 
and  he  is  sure  of  applause.  His  vocal 
limitations  were  shown  In  "Celeste 
Alda,"  which  he  sting  In  a  short- 
breathed  manner  and  without  careful 
attention  to  phrasing.  Nor  could  ne 
resist  the  temptation  to  fly  In  the  face 
of  Verdi's  directions  and  shout  the  final 
measures.  "Celesta  A;da,"  dear  sir,  is 
a  romance,  not  a  call  to  battle. 

Mr  Formichl,  who  also  sang  here  foi 
the  first  time,  has  a  resonant  voice 
which  he  uses,  not  abuses,  dramatically 
He  was  spirited  in  action. 

The  other  parts  were  well  taken.  Al 
In  all,  an  unusually  good  performance. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Tosca' 
with  Miss  Garden,  Mr.  CrImI  and  Mr. 
Baklanoff.    Mr.  Fanizza  will  conduct. 
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tO'vn: 

1  iwilr  fleas  line  Stockin  for  L*dy»  A*t> 
9  Stout  Blse." 


A  correspondent  asks  It  we  remember 
the  time  when  flowered  etispenders 
were  worn.  We  do,  we  do.  He  asks  If 
men  then  sat  or  walked  In  their  shirt 
sleeves  at  parties  or  other  festal  occa- 
sions. If  the  gorgeous  suspenders  did 
not  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders,  why 
were  they  gorgeousT  Were  they  made 
to  blush  unseen  T 

The  wearer  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that 
he  wore  them.  His  own  pride  was  sat- 
Isfled.  Mr.  Burton  Holmes  on  the  plat- 
form of  Symphony  Hall  last  week  told 
us  how  the  more  costly  and  sumptuous 
articles  of  dress  worn  by  a  Japanese 
gentleman  were  undergarments  not  to 
|be  seen  by  the  passer  in  the  streets,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  then  and  there  gave  us  the 
ocular  proof.  We  are  credibly  Informed 
ithat  the  undergarments  of  noble  dames 
today  are  of  an  expensive  material, 
design  and  ornamentation.  Illustrated 
advertisements  In  magazines  and  roto- 
gravure sections  of  newspapers  cor- 
roborate the  statement.  It  Is  well 
I  known  that  MV.  Rudyard  KlpUng  In  this 
country  threw  away  the  pages  of  stories 
and  essays  In  our  magazines  and  kept 
only  the  pages  of  advertisements  for  his 
thoughtful  consideration. 

At  the  time  flowered  suspenders  were 
sported,  shirts  adorned  wdth  pictured 
ballet  dancers  were  not  uncommon. 
Some  of  the  male  leaders  In  society 
carried  metallic  or  bone  toothpicks  set 
in  a  gold  or  silver  case  like  blades  In 
a  pocket  knife.  If  a  man  wore  a  white 
plug  hat  with  a  weed  around  it,  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  gambler.  If,  In 
addition,  his  mustache  was  dyed  black, 
there  was  nb  floubt  about  his  calling. 

PAPER  AND  CELLULOID  | 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson,  comment- 
ing on  a  reference  In  this  column  to 
collars  other  than  linen  or  those  known  j 
today  aa  "Boft,"  writes:   "Those  priced  i 
at  10  and  16  cents  a  box  (dozen)  were  \ 
thin  and  buckled  Inward  after  a  few  i 
hours'  wear.   We  thought  It  sloppy,  but  . 
stood  for  them  on  week-days.  On  Sun-  | 
days  we  wore  collars  costing  25  cents  a 
box!    The  bottom  edge  was  turned  In- 
ward;  thus  crumpling   was  prevented; 
we  were  proud  of  the  rigidity.  There 
was  deception  occasionally,  but  on  a 
pinch  a  dicky  and  a  25  paper  collar  had 
a  nobby  effect,  granting  one's  ability  to 
control  the  dicky." 


FRANCE  GOES  ALONEt   

"FRANCE    OOES     AXX3NB     INTO  THH 

RUHR." — Newspaper  Hea«llln«. 
France  goes  alone? — what  mockery  In 

the  thought. 
When  every  mist  that  floats  above  the 

thorn 

Is  murky  with  the  rhostB  of  men  who 

fought 

And  died  In  this  same  straggle  ywrter- 

mom. 

How  can  France  go  alone'  when  eveiry 

breeze 

Brings  «choes  from  the  fields  ao  dearly 
Twn — 

From  Flanders,  Rhelms,  SL  Mlhlel  .  .  . 

memories 

Of  other  days — ajid  crosses,  one  by  one. 

France  goes  alone?  Not  while  the  count- 
less dead 

Still  challenge,  *^aa  our  sacrifice  In 

vain?" 

Not  while  the  souls  of  those  who  fought 

and  bled 

Form  phantom  ranks  to  fight  for  B^rance 
again.— Louis  of  the  Lafayette. 


SARGENT  AND  THE  WERTHEIMERS 

The  London  Times  of  Jan.  8  com- 
mented on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
portraits  of  the  Werthelraer  family  to 
the  National  Gallery: 

"Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  Mr.  A<her 
Werthelmer  (painted  In  1R98)  proclaims 
Itself  anew  one  of  the  great  portraits  of 
the  world.  All  the  character  Jp  there.  In 
the  shrewd,  twinkling,  suave  townsman, 
cigar  In  hand,  and  behind  the  smile  one 
knows  not  what  of  brain-power  an'l 
even  of  rather  terrible  will-power.  And 
the  brlUlanca  of  the  painting  breaks 
through  the  quiet,  simple  dignity  of 
statement  which  was  the  pointer's  os- 
tensible aim  .  .  .  These  are  more 
than  a  group  of  family  portraits,  and 
'  something  besides  a  little  set  of  great 
'  masterpieces  of  painting.  They  Illus- 
trate an  epoch  and  a  set  In  that  epoch. 
The  beauty  of  most  of  the  subjects,  the 
character  of  all,  their  obvious  wealth, 
their  abounding  ability  and  life,  the  ex- 
quisite works  of  art,  pets  and  accesso- 
ries In  general  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  make  documents  which  the 
historian  will  prize,  and  perhaps  the 
satirist  will  not  disdain  to  pick  at.  And 
the  set  is  an  acquisition  of  almost  Incal- 
culable value  to  the  national  collections 
and  a  great  monument  to  the  genius 
who  painted  It." 

/  JAN.  28TH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many   burning    questions    long  wilt 
their  answers: 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
WTio  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'T" 
He  do.    Seven  million  of  him,  for  we 
are  advised  that  60  patriotic  organiza- 
tions with  that  aggregate  of  member- 
ship have  assigned,  transferred  and  set 
over  their  Individual  emotional  content 
and  powers  of  expression  thereof  to  a 
soulless  corppratlon  doing  business  un- 
;  der  the  name  and  style  of  the  Allied 
:  Patriotic  Societies,  Inc.    1  understand 
that  under  the  by-laws  all  the  7,000,000 
de-souled  stockholders  of  this  typically 
100    per    cent.    American  organisation 
I  bind  themselves  to  maintain  neutrality 
In  thought  and  act  on  all  subjects  until 
the  supreme  council  has  spoken. 

It  has  already  spoken  to  the  much 
harassed  Governors  of  these  United 
States,  who,  hardly  removed  from  the 
providential  searching  of  their  souls  on 
prohibition,  -are  now  requested  by  the 
A.  P.  S.,  lAa,  to  designate  Jan.  28  as 
Law  and  Order  Sunday,  schools,  courts 
and  churches  also  having  been  called  on 
to  co-operate  by  urging  respect  for  the 
nation's  laws. 

The  fair  implication  of  this  call  seems 
to  be  that  the  supreme  council  is  of 
opinion  that  the  nation's  laws  are  not 
being  respected,  but  why  designate  but 
a  single  di.y,  and  that  a  legal  holiday. 
In  a  single  week  for  showing  them 
respect?  It  is  the  function  of  (Jovemors 
of  states  to  execute  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  their  own  states, 
not  to  plead  for  the  Ul-advised  enact- 
ments of  the  present  Congress  or  Its 
predecessors.  If  they  cannot  stand  on 
their  own  merit,  let  them  fall,  even  as 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  fell.  It  is  for  the  congress- 
men and  the  senatr-rs  to  urge  respect 
for  the  nation's  laws,  their  handiwork, 
not  only  on  a  single  Sunday  but  for  the 
full  seven  days. 

If  the  bedeviled  Governors  do  acqui-  , 
esce  In  the  denfknd  made  upon  them  by  | 
the  A.  P.  S.,  Inc.,  It  will  be  a  valid  prece- 
dent for  the  designation  of  a  later  Sab- 
bath dav  to  be  derlicated  to  respect  for 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  April,  is  already  set  apart 
for  the  consideration  of  the  follies  of 
mankind.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE 

M.  F,  P.  of  Saco,  Me.,  has  sent  to  The 
Herald  a  note  left  In  a  store  of  that 


MY    DARLING,    WHAT  WOULD'ST 

THO'J   HAVE  MOPE? 
•The  Mary  Picklord  cocktail  served  in 
Havana    is    thus    compounded:  Fresh 
pineapple  juice,  granadlne,  Bacardi  rum. 
That's  aUu"- 

1         About  Blayds" 


At  the  Copley,  the  Jewett  Players  pre- 
sent "The  Truth  About  Blayds.    a  play 
m  three  acts  by  A.  A.  Milne.  j 
The  cast: 

Oliver  Bl..y<l«Conw^y.  ■ -^-^^^t'^^X- 

K    X»-  Rovce  

S^pUma  Blayds  Conwa>^^^^^j^^  standinS 
Marion  Blayd.  Conway^- •  .  .Daisy  Beh^ore 
William  Blayda  '^"^^H^'^  b^U  Robertson 
Parsons  .Jessamine 

0^°ver  B)aVi;.' ^-"^"'^ 
The   chief  thing  about   "Tl,e  Truth 

About  Blayds"  is  that  there  Isn  t  ^y 
,t,th-at  least  none  worthy  mention- 
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Ing.  Anyway  that  »-tne  conclusion  at 
which  the  characters  arrive  after  two 
hours  (one  wishes  It  were  more)  of 
bother,  bustle,  and  debate.  Xor  Is  the 
process  by  which  they  arrive  an  un- 
interesting one.  Already  the  American 
public  has  come  to  expect  much  of 
Milne.  And  to  date  he  has  never  dis- 
appointed It.  His  Is  an  ease,  a  polish, 
a  sophistication  which  we  have  vet  to 
find  In  our  native  authors.  In  grace- 
fully brilliant  dialog-ue  he  has  no  equal 
— at  least  on  this  continent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  Inferred  that  "The 
Truth  About  Blayds'-  Is  a  light,  finely 
strung  comedy  such  as  •'Mr.  Plm"  and 
■•The  Dover  Road."  On  the  contraiy 
it  strikes  a  deeper  note,  graver  Uian  the 
pure  fun  of  tlie  latter  two;  in  It  there 
is  less  dependence  on  complicated  situ- 
ation than  on  human  character,  finely 
1  observed.  Yet.  as  always,  his  mind  Is 
fertile  and  original.  Ever  the  new,  the 
unexpected  twist—  so  unforeseen  yet 
so  consistent.  Every  device  of  the 
theatre,  every  trick  of  the  stage,  are 
his  In  well-nigh  perfect  command,  and 
with  them  he  portrays  the  minor  char- 
acteristics, the  less  Important  sides  of 
his  people  with  subtlety,  power  and 
above  all,  deUoately.  There  are  no 
"great  moments"  In  the  lives  of  his 
characters;  only  the  succession  of  little 
individual  reactions  which  go  to  make 
them  up.  His  emotions  are  not  teles- 
coped together  into  one  great  general- 
ized fnass  of  "jealousy,"  "revenge,"  oi 
"mother-love";  evei-j'  shade  of  compli- 
cated feeling  gets  it.s  proper  share  of 
attention;  at  times  his  powers  of  analy- 
sis approach  the  super-human. 

All  of  which  Indicates  that  "The  Truth 
About  Blayds"  Is  not  lacking  In  variety. 
And  by  their  acting,  the  company  does 
much  to  add  interest  to  the  progress 
of  the  piece.  Smooth,  well-balanced, 
sympathetic,  understanding;  not  a  weak 
spot  In  It.  Again  Mr.  Cllve  showed  his 
uncommon  versatility:  Miss  Newcomba 
and  Mr.  Wlngfield  till  their  roles  most 
excellently.  As  for  the  younger  and 
newer  members  of  the  cast,  they  have 
made  rapid  progress  In  the  last  few 
weeks.  Tet  It  seems  too  bad  not  to 
I  find  some  fault  with  the  show;  ah!  we 
,  have  it— the  happy  ending.  But  again 
we  are  forestalled';  If  there  is  any  man 
who  always  WTltes  a  happy  ending  and 
Justifies  It  with  baffling  consistency, 
that  man  is  A.  A.  Milne.  And  when 
confronted  with  the  problem  In  Justice 
which  appears  In  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  not  even  "Solomon  In  all  his 
glory"  could  have  offered  a  better  so- 
lution.   No,  we  shall  have  to  leav.- 


the    g      "      Among-   tftem  Is — Gerald  1 
Lane,  an  old  sweetheart.    They  flepart  j 
and  Judy  rejoins   them,   for  her  only  ' 
happiness  Is  with  the  "bunch."  Adele 
Astaire,  who  played  Judy,  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  evening. 

Johnny  and  Ray  Dooley  were  the 
great  laugh  providers  In  their  original 
and  rugged  style  of  comedy.  Fred 
Astaire  danced  untiringly  and  with 
rhythmic  charm.  And  special  mention 
could  be  made  of  all  the  ca.st  would 
space  permit.  The  engagement  Is  for 
two  weeks  only.  Can  all  Greater  Boston 
crowd  Into  the  Colonial  In  that  short 
space  of  time?  The  hint  must  be  obvi- 
ous. T.  A.  R. 


MAJESTIC  OFFERS 

Herman  Tlmbprg  Is  the  particular 
bright  star  on  the  Majestic  bill  this 
week.  "The  Frolics  of  1922."  written 
.around  his  own  particular  abilities  as 
ja  comedian,  set  him  off  to  advantage 
land  he  makes  the  most  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  show  Is  a  sort  of  haphazard  mu- 
sical comedy-vaudeville  revue  with 
plenty  of  spice,  gayety  and  color.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  distinctive  musical 
hits,  but  throughout  the  bill  there  Is  a 
swing  that  Is  tuneful  ajid  creates  a 
musical  background  for  a  score  of 
clever  departures  from  the  run  of  or- 
dinai-y  vaudeville. 

The   star's   brother    Sammy  almost 
oiitshlnes    him    at    times,  particularly 
during  his  new  Jazz  melody,  which  won 
him  recognition  on  Broadway.  Hattie 
Darling,  his  singing  and  dancing  part- 
ner,   always   well   received    by   Boston  ^ 
audiences,  was  given  a  warm  welcome  | 
I  last  night  and  pleased, 
j     Though  the  show  Is  distinctly  a  re-  ' 
1  view.    It   is   full   of  novelties  and  the 
I  surrounding   vaudeville    specialties  are 
I  of    better    than  -average    type.     It  is 
rather  a  jumble  of  good  things  out  of 
Ithe  late  season's  best  offerings,  with  a 
musical     background.      a     pretty  and 
graceful  coterie  of  girls  and  numerous 
■  features,  irx-ludlng  Nat  Nazarro,  Eddio 
jHeffernan.  Ray  King  and  the  Else  and 
[Paulsen  Revue. 


;ei-ned  Is  ifHe  death  of  .Mr  vil.  'I'htS' 
la  accomplished  after  some  difficulty. 
By  mean,"!  of  revolvers,  and  quick 
thinking,  the  mortgage  is  also  payed 
off.  T.,opez,  the  bad  man.  departs,  leav- 
ing thf)  happy  couple  to  begin  life  anew 
In  the  great  outdoor  country,  and  so 
fortl-i. 

Waiter  Gilbert  hai  the  Ixjpea  role. 
It  is  decidedly  different  from  anj-thing 
else  lie  has  attempted.  His  dialogue 
was  faulty  at  times,  his  mannerisms  a 
bit  trite.  He  has  been  seen  In  better 
roles,  although  the  audience  last  night 

,  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  his  Inter- 
pretation.    Hou-ston   Richards   as  Gll- 

1  bert  Jones  did  some  excellent  work 
Ralph  Remley,  cast  as  his  uncle,  kept 
the  audience  In  uproars  of  laughter  by 
his  dry  witticisms  and  most  of  all  by 
the  dextrous  fashion  In  which  he 
wheeled  hlmeelf  In  his  chair,  for  he 
was  an  Invalid. 

Miss  Bushnell  was  entirely  satis- 
factory as  the  young  married  lady  over 
whom  there  was  so  much  sjiootlng.  The 
rest  of  the  players  were  well  oast. 


•Two  Noble  Nuts"  Keep 
House  in  Gales  of  Laughter  | 


"The  Truth  About  Blayds" 

e  s'-'ould  mi!=.=i. 


Is  a  play  nc 

W.  R.  B. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


ARLINGTON  —  "Bringing  Up 
Father."  Cartoon  comedy.  Sec- 
ond week. 

HOLLI.S  STREET  —  "Llghtnin".  " 
Fifth  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Just  Married."  Farce. 
Second  week 

SELWY'N— "The  Guilty  One,"  with 
Pauline  Frederick.  Melodrama- 
Comedy. 

3HUBERT— "The     Passing  Show." 

Second  week. 
TREMONT— "Molly  Darling."  Musi- 
cal comedy.  Third  and  next  to 
last  week. 
WILBUR— "The  Bat."  Mystery  play, 
with  romlc  episodes.  Twenty- 
first  week. 


The  bin  at  Keith's  Theatre  this  week 
Includes   a   number   of   real  novelties. 
Beegee  and  Qupee  open  the  perform- 
ance with  a  whirlwind  roller  skating 
act  and  Introduce  several  new  stunts. 
Then  Frank  Kellam  and  Patricia  O'Dare 
do  their  best  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  audience  -with  an  assortment  of  not 
too  new  jokes  and  mediocre  songs.  The 
best  feature  of  Billy  Sharp's  "20th  Cen- 
I  tury  Revue"  is  Billy  Sharp's  own  clever 
I  dancing.     His  jazz  band  Is  also  good 
land  the  girls  In  the  company  do  their 
parts  in  effective  costumes. 
I     B.  C.  Hilliam  has  a  "piano"  act  that 
Is  a  hit.    Jim  Kilpatrlck  sings  with  him. 
Bob  Anderson  and  Ids  well-trained  polo 
pony  are  decidedly  Interesting.  Tvette 
Rugel  sings,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  the 
i trite  and  overworked  parodies  and  Im- 
i  Rations   that    are   a   part   of   all  too 
'many     vaudeville     bills.  "Seminary 
jMary,"   a   playlet,   with   Gladys  Clark 
and  Henry  Bergman  is  a  bright  piece 
Ithat  moves  along  gadly  with  songs  and 
dances.    George  Rockwell  and  Al  Pox, 
"Two   Noble  Nuta,"   kept  last  night's 
audience  in  gales  of  laughter  with  one 
of  the  "nuttiest"  acts  that  can  be  Im- 
agined.    Rupert  Ingalese  Is  an  unusu- 
ally good  Jugglor  and  hat  an  unusu- 
ally good  act.    He  is  assisted  by  An- 
gela Grey,  pianist.    In  addition  to  this 
bill  there  are  the  usual  screen  noveiltles. 


''t-i-t. 
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BUNCH  AND  JUD 

COLONIAL     THEATRE— First  per 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Bunch  an< 
Judy,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two  act^  ^^1 
Music  by  Jerome  Kern;  lyrics  by  Ann 
Caldwell;  book  by  Anne  Caldwell  a.n^ 
Hugh  Ford;  staged  by  Fred  G.  Latham. 
Victor  Baravelle  conducted.    The  cast: 

Klny^'r::.\-.\-::::;::v;:.v:.\-.Ed^Si''.Mmf^^      Hoibrook  Bimn  m  the  ongmai 

ilessenger   -  Koger  t'a'i' I  role     The  cast: 

Hazel  Kirk  wood  Patrice  Clark  , 

Marguerite  I>e  Belmont  Lilllnn  'W^'lte   Qnbart  Jcmc«  Houston  Btchards 

AiifTiistiis  De  FVirrest  AugusULs  Minton  I  Henry  Smith  -Ralph  M.  Reniley 

Koxhall  DavWson  T.  WIgney  Percvral  N  ^^.ta   ..Adelyn  Bushnell 


1 

ST.  JAMES— "The  Bad  Man."  a  play 
in  three  acts  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne.    Played  in  Boston  last  season 


Tvadj  Janet  Roberta  Beatty 

Loril  Klnkick  Philip  T.rage 

Oal!  Boy  Al  Wstson.  .Ir. 

Olt/>  Stegw  Johnny  Dooley 

B»le   Dallas  Ray  Dcoley 

Jack  Je»9op  Busene  Revere 

Judy  Jordan  Adele  Astaire 

Gerald  Lane  Fi'ed  Astaire 

Geonrla  McNamara  Helyn  ISby  Kook 

F^telte   Rutl"  Willie 

Kobia   George  Tawde 

Elarl  of  Torwood  T.  WIgney  Percyval 


Mnrean    Pell"'   Edward  Da.rney 

Ked  Gldrin"s;  :  .  .  .    Harold  Chase 

Jasper   Ha.rdv  Mark  Kent 

ingela    Hardy  Lut-llle  Ad=irns 

Pancho    Lopez  W^ter  Gilbert, 

Pg<jro   Hug^h  Cairns 

Venustianol  v . . .  .Harry    Lowell  | 

Alverada  Anna  J-a/nS 

Bradley  VTlllia-m    Jeftery  , 

This  play  proved  Immensely  popular 

here  last  season  and  the  audience  at  j 

the  St.  James  last  evening  seemed  to 


PUCCINI'S  mSfA' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Tosca"  performed  by  tlie  Cnicago  Civic 
Opera  Co.mpany: 

ElOTla  Tosca  Mary  Garden 

liarlo  Cavaxadossl  ,  Giulo  Crlmi 

Kai-Ofi  Scarpla  ..Georgea  Baklanoff 

€«sare  An?f-lottl  Desire  Detrere 

The  Sacristan  Vittorio  TrevUan 

SpoIettH  Lodovico  Olivipro 

Scarrone  a:nin';tlo  Civai 

A  Shf'plierd  ICathryn  Browne 

A  Jailer  Mllo  Luka 

Conductor.  Ettore  Panizza. 
"Tosca,"     a     raw-bones-and -bloody- 
head  melodrama  with  music,  Is  a  popu- 
lar opera.   For  writing  the  play  Sardou 
was  dubbed  by  Jules  Lemaltre,  "The 
Call&ula  of  the  drama."   No  one,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  characterized  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  Puccini  for  his  music  in 
the  torture  scent.    This  scene.  In  which 
the  spectator  is  expected  by  librettists 
and   composer   to    be   thrilled  by  the 
thought  of  physical  cruelty;  to  be  e^X- 
cited  by  curiosity  concerning  the  look 
and  carriage  of  the  painter  when  he 
finally    comes   out   of    gcarpla's  little 
question-chamber;  this  scene,  no  doubt, 
draws  many  to  the  opera  house.  If  it 
were  announced  in  The  Herald  today  j 
that  on  next  Saturday  at  high  noon 
a  bootlegger  would  be  burned  alive  on 
Boston      Common — no  postponement 
I  on  account  of  the  weather — ^good,  ortho- 
dox dwellers  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
I  New  England  would  prepare  at  once  to 
I  visit  this  city.   The  firing  squad  in  the 
last  act  and  the  agony  of  the  deceived 
Florla    are    looked    forward    to  with 
pleasure  after  Scarpla  has  been  neatly 
stuck  by  her.    We  say  "neatly,"^  for 
she  must  have  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  her  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the 
•wicked  baron  among  the  costly'  articles 
of  furniture.     (Her   song   that  delays 
the  sticking  gives  her  no  opportunity 
to  catch  her  breath.) 

And  when  ?.IIss  Garden  plays  Florl.a 
curlo.5lty  is  at  its  height;  not  merely  to- 
see  her  in  a  part  which  she  has  already 
enacted  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  at 
least  three  times,  but  in  the  hope  that 
by  some  incredibly  extravagant  action 
pleased  last  evening.  1  she  will  outstrip  the  fondest  antlcipa- 

  _  _  Lopez,  on  being  Informed  that  Jones,  j  Hon  of  her  rapt  admirers.    Voltaire  said 

land  with  his  lordship,  only  to  receive  I  ^j^^  ^^^^  .^^.^^  ^j^^^  saved  his  life,  loves  the  prophet  Habbakuk  that  a  man 
an    icy     reception     from     her     titled  p^^j^  decides  in  his  deliberate  man-    yfHYt  a  name  like  that  was  capable  of, 

father-in-law.    The   "bunch"    visit   her  |    ^^^^  best  .  thing  for  all  con- 1  anything.    Miss  Garden,  with  her  fame, 


The  piece  nas  more  body  than  many 
of   its    kind    of    the    contemporaneous  i  enjoy  the  presentation  of  the  Boston 
musical  comedy  stage,  for  aside  from 


the  delightful  dancing  and  specialties 
that  pleasingly  Interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  story,  It  could  stand  on  its  own 
legs  and  afford  a  delightful  evening's 
entertainment.  The  book  Is  not  onlj 
funny,  but  often  uproariously  so;  there 
are  stage  pictures  that  are  not  easily 
erased  from  memory.  Nor  should  the 
opulence  of  the  scene  in  which  the  play 
within  the  play  Is  enacted  go  by  un- 
mentioned,  when  the  minuet  is  danced 
by  the  ensemble  dressed  in  the  manner 
of  Mme.  Pompadour. 

Judy  Is  an  actref.s  and  she  has 
promised  to  marry  the  Scot,  Lord  Kin- 
lock,  after  the  performance  of  the 
operetta,  "Love  Finds  a  Way."  Her 
"bunch"  of  .-itage  colleagues  banquet 
her  back  stage  after  the  performance, 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  farewell 
tier  will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  the 
audience  last  night.  She  sails  for  Scot 


Stock  Company.  I 
Pancho  Lopez,  the  most  desperate  of  ; 
Mexican  bandits  imaginable,  arrives  at 
an  opportune  moment  at  the  ranch  of 
Gilbert  Jones,  a  young  American  former  ■ 
service  man.  Jones  has  as  guests  Lucia  . 
Pell   and    her   husband.    Mrs.    Pell,    a  ' 
former  sweetheart  of  his.  discovers  that 
she  still  loves  him,  and  he  in  turn  finds 
that  the  charming  married  lady  Is  the 
girl  that  he  desires.    Oompllcatlous  to  I 
be  sure.    T^ien  there  Is  the  mortgage  , 
that  is  to  be  foreclosed  that  night  at  ■ 
8  o'clock.  1 
In  the  midst  of  this  exceedingly  try-  ■ 
Ing   situation,    the    famous   gentleman ; 
just  across  the  border  drops  In.  Pancho 
Lopez.    Ixipez  Is  a  man  of  action,  he 
elso   has   a  great   deal   to   say.  The 
plavwrlght  has  given  him  some  inter- 
esting lines,  ^lll  of  startling  philosophy. 
Some  of  them  shock,  and  people  who 
1  enjov     this     sensation     were  highly 


membcred  her  surprising  scene  In  Scar- 
pia's  room  when,  on  Dec.  2,  she 
was  aided  and-  abetted  by  Mr.  Vanni 
Marcoux.  Strange  to  say,  this  occijr- 
rerice  was  not  included  In  the  list  of 
'"the  year's  memorable  events  published 
n  the  World  Almanac.  On  that  night 
Mr.  MartineUl,  as  the  Ill-fated  painter. 
Sang  here  for  the  first  time.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  librettists  did  not 
allow  him  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  i 
time,  otherwise,  through  stupefaction, 
he  might  have  lost  his  voice.  At  the 
next  performance  the  fervor  of  this 
scene  was  chastened,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  c'.amoring  tor 
realism  In  art  and  those  who,  having 
heard  of  the  precise  details,  had  at  once 
I  secured  seats  as  near  the  stage  as  pos- 
sible. 

Miss  Garden  might  l^ave  sung  last  j 
night  to  the  audience:  "Remember  not) 
'  past  years,"  by  way  of  an  entrance  recl- 
'  tative.  For  In  the  second  act  there  was 
nothing  to  bring  a  blush  to  even  the 
sensitive  cheek  of  a  city  censor.  Missi 
Garden,  whose  voice  was  In  favorable  j 
condition,  played  the  amorous  and  jeal- 
ous Floria  in  the  first  act  with  com- 
mendable lightness.  In  the  second  act 
she  was  too  often  convulsive  and  hys- 
terical, seldom  convincing;  more  effec- 
tive in  subdued  passages  than  in  piteous 
appeals  and  stormy  outbursts.  Her 
singing  of  the  air  in  which  she  bewails 
the  futility  of  art  was  lacking  In  dignity 
and  nobility.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise when  she  began  It  sprawling  on 
the  floor  and  later  squirming  about  un- 
til she  was  on  her  knees?  Her  attempts 
to  escape  Scarpla's  embraces  were 
hampered  by  a  close-fitting  costume, 
probably  unkno-wn  In  Rome  at  the  time 
of  this  little  episode  In  the  history  of 
the  police.  Mme.  Temlna,  too  serious, 
perhaps.  In  the  first  act,  in  the  second 
raised  sensational  melodrama  to  the 
height  of  tragedy.  Miss  Garden  wa^ 
content  with  leaving  action  and  song 
sheer  melodrama. 

Mr.  Crimi  with  an  agreeable  voice 
did  not  inspire  confidence  in  his  fervor 
as  a  lover  or  a  revolutionary. 

After  all,  the  commanding  character 
in  the  me-lodrama  is  the  Baron  Scarpla. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  In 
the  libretto  he  is  only  a  bogy;  Mr.  Bak- 
I  lanofC  made  him  real,  an  Italian  scoun- 
drel of  high  degree,  exulting  In  his  office 
chiefly  because  he  could  thus  satisfy 
his  hatreds  and  his  passions.  His  por- 
trayal of  this  strong  but  despicable 
character  was  remarkable  for  Its  thinly 
disguised  animalism,  its  remorseless- 
ness,  Its  deliberate  cruelty.  Its  cynical 
hypocrisy.  From  his  first  appearance 
In  tho  church  to  his  sealing  the  letter 
there  was  a  constant  revelation  of  a 
profoundly  e-vil  nature.  There  were 
many  little  touches  in  the  achievement 
of  this  portrayal— as  the  facial  play  in 
the  scene  with  Floria  in  the  church,  the 
examination  of  Cavaradossl  before 
torture  .scene— that  showed  the  consum- 
mate actor.  Henceforth,  in  spite  of 
excellent  impersonations  of  Scarpla,  we 
must  associate/  the  Baron  with  the  name 
of  Georges  BaklanoflC. 

Mr.  Trevisan  was  an  uncommonly 
good  Sacristan,  playing  and  singing  In 
a  spirit  of  dry  humor  not  without  mal- 
ice. Commendable  t6o  were  Mr.  De- 
frei-e  as  Angelotti  and  Mr.  Oliviero  as 
Spoletta. 

Mr.  Panizza  gave  a'o^reful  rather  than  | 
an  eloquent  reading  of  the  score,  and 
was  Inclined  to  favor  a  slower  pace  than 
the  situations  and  the  music  dentanded. 

The  audience,  which  called  the  singers 
before  the  curtain  several  times,  was  of 
good  size  but  not  so  large  as  on  Monday 
night. 

The   operas  this   afternoon   will  be 

"Cavallerla  Rustlcana"  (Mmes.  Muzlo, 
Pavoska;  Messrs.  Lament  and  Defrere) 
and  "Pagliacci"  (Mme.  Muzio;  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Rlmlnl).  This  evening 
"Rtgoletto"  (Mmes.  Macbeth  and  Pav- 
loslia;  Messrs.  Schipa,  Formichi  and 
Lazzari). 

Mme.  Ralsa,  it  ts  expected,  will  be 
able  to  sing  in  "II  Trovatore"  on  Sat- 
urday night. 


_   "bunch"    visit   her  | 

i  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day  "get  | 


is  equally  capable. 
Many  in  the  audience  last  night  re- 


Mr.  Carl  Laemmle.-  president  of  the 
Universal  Plotores  Corporation,  has 
■written  a  letter  to  us,  addressing  ufl  as 
-MoUon  Picture  Editor"— an  honor 
which  tn  our  wildest  dreams  ■we  had 
not  hoped  to  attain— In  which  he  saya: 
"1  am  going  to  take  Ubertles  ■with  Victor 
Hugo."  No  doubt  aU  of  our  colleagues 
have  received  the  same  staxtUng  Infor- 
mation. 

"Myl  ftlnt  tt  terrltjlet  Wat  shall  we 

du7" 

It  Beems  thatV  ■when    Hugo  wrote 

"Notre  Dame,"  It  was  for  "an  age  ■which 
Ucked  up  red  meat."  Today  "the  pub- 
lic still  likes  dripping  red  meaA  in  Its 
literature  and  even  on  Its  sta«e.  but 
not  on  Its  screen."  Furthermore, 
Hugo's  novel  "contains  much  that  Is  of- 
fensive" :  that  is  to  the  fastidious  taste 
of  the  great  film  publlo. 

Hugo's  story  will  "still  be  there,  but 
some  of  the  drlpplest  momela  of  his 
red  meat  wUl  be  parboiled  or  «v»n  dis- 
carded entirely." 


/  :;'.ijirt  IjouIs  Btevenson  found 

/  .  Ml  !i  !  1.  manner  of  CMllla/f*  sul- 
.  /  ]  ■  In  "Tlio  Tollers  of  the  Bea,"  and 
■sliii  the  sinking  of  tlio  boat  In  "The 
.Mi  ll  Who  L.augh3."  The  Irreverent  do 
n  u  lake  Javart  In  "Lea  MIserablea" 
«"iloiisly.  and  thera  aro  disrespectful 
Frenoiinien  ■who  no  long-er  are  Impressed 
T)y  Huiro'a  thunderous  jwetlo  Unea. 
Nevertheless,  Victor  Huso  renialna  a 
colossal  flgrure  In  the  ll'erature  of  ths 
ages. 

What  will  be  done  to  "Notre  Dame?" 
Win  Phoebus's  courting  be  omitted? 
WIU  Quasimodo  be  portrayed  as  a  hand- 
some youth?  Surely  the  priest  will  be 
permitted  to  slide  off  the  root  of  Notre 
Pame  to  the  pavement  below?  We  wait 
Impatiently,  If  only  for  the  captions. 


I  OLD  SHIPS 

(Upm  VlewtBg    One  of  Wlilatlefs  BJtcihlnga) 

The  raerchandlce  of  all  tho  earth 

Was  tJielrs  to  bear:  the  merchandlm 
Of  autumn-scented  wine  for  mirth 

In  man's  eyes' and  In  woman's  eyes, 
Ard  gold  and  silver  and  soft  silk, 

And  curious  amber  flecked  with  mist. 
And  all  wrought  Ivory,  white  like  milk. 

And  oil  a;}d  wool  and  amethyst. 

The  ships  of  Carthage  and  this  ships 

Of  Tyre  about  the  windy  seas. 
From  Isles  of  Ind  whero  honey  drips 

To  the  far  Clmbrlo  Chersonese! 
And  Home's  triremes  of  saffron  sails. 

With  girls  to  grace  an  emperor's  feast; 
And  Spanish  galleons  big  with  balesi 

And  Junks  of  all  the  lecherous  East. 
/■ 

Their  bones  are  bleached  on  shlmmerlns 

coasts: 

At  broken  wharves  they  reek  and  rot; 

They  walk  the  etas  like  grimly  ghosts 
Of  dead  men  out  of  aays  forgot. 

Old  ships,  old  ships  I  The  merchandise 
Of  all  the  fearth  was  tbelrs  to  boar 

When  they  were  flown  with  enterprise 
And  their  dark  bulla  were  lair. 

The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


IVORY,  APES  AND  PEACOCKS 

Had  not  "The  King  of  the  Black  Isles" 
Mr.  Masefleld's  "Cargoes"  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  tha  first  two  verses?  They  all 
go  back  to  thp  first  Book  of  the  Kings: 
"For  the  King  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tarshlsh,  with  the  navy  of  Hiram:  once 
In  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tar- 
shUh,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  Ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks." 

"Ivory,  Apos  and  Peacocks."  These 
'words  furnished  the  title  of  a  book  of 
essays  by  James  Huncktr;  and  before 
him,  for  a  book  of  stlil  more  brilliant 
«8»ays  by  "Israfel." 

PET  POETS  I 
As  the  'World  Wags:  I 
In  every  well-balanced  household  there 
should  be  at  least  one  pet  poet.    They  j 
are  not  only  diverting  as  company,  but, 
at  times,  may  be  used  for  utilitarian 
purposes.    As  I  wrltsv  one  of  my  poets 
Is  out  in  the  hall  reciting  a  sonnet  to 
my .  landlady's  eyebrow.    The  sensitive 
soul   is  quite   touched  and,    unless  1 
greatly  overestimate  my  bard's  ability, 
she  will  go  away  quietly  and  postpone 
the  collection  of  her  rent  until  some 
more  opportune  moment. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many 
prominent  poet-keepers,  I  find  the  ani- 
mals surprl.=»lngly  easy  to  manage  and 
very  unassuming  In  the  matter  of  food. 
They  win  eat  almost  anything,  but  are 
particularly  fond  of  ambrosia  tea, 
Steeped  mildly  and  flavored  with  nectar. 
In  selecting  a  pet  of  this  sort  for  your 
library  or  den  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
the  two  principal  breeds  of  pet  poets. 
These  are  tho  old  school  and  the  new 

BohooL   

The  old  school  are  the  least  eocpenslve 
of  the  two  and  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  thslr  picturesque  markings — 
long,  flo'wlng  manes,  wide  oollam  and 
black  Windsor  ties.  Their  bark,  while 
It  Is  apt  to  be  very  long--wlnded,  has-a 
lyrical  quality  that  is  extremely  sooth- 
ing. I  have  known  on  uncle  of  mine— a 
butcher  by  trade  but  an  aocoellont  fellow 
— ^to  be  put  to  sleep  In  an  Incredibly 
short  time  by  the  gentle,  recurrent  bark 
of  an  old  school  poet.  'While  poets  of 
this  particular  breed  ore  susceptible  to 
flattery,  they  oars  little  about  monetary 
values.  I  have  repeatedly  left  bills  of 
large  denominations  lying  about  my 
study  and  they  have  not  so  much  as 
nibbled  at  them. 

Tho  new  school  presents  an  appear- 
once  that  Is  quite  modern— close- 
I  cropped,  smart,  aggre.islvo.  They  have 
taken  many  blue  ribbons  at  the  annual 
metropblltan  poet  shows.  I  may  say  In 
passing  that  one  of  my  own  pet  poets, 
alentlne  V.  Vegos,  Jr.,  won  the  cham- 
lon's  cup  In  the  professional  free  verse 
jolass  last  year.  He  Is  really  quite  a 
andsome  specimen  of  the  new  school 
,nd  his  capacity  for  turning  out  mean- 

gless  verse  is  astounding. 
.  The  new  school  does  not  share  the 
kid  school's  a,verslon  for  the  debasing 
^  dollar.  On  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a 
'  Cheque  book  fascinates  them  and  they 
win  follow  you  about  for  hours  at  a 
time  If  you  chance  to  bo  carrying,  one 


,,:r^   '       Their  devotion,  In 
respeot,  Is  very  touching. 

While  the  Juraestlcated  poet  Is  ais- 
posea  to  be  .iral»ble  a)fid  friendly  tow- 
ard N-isltors  there  U  one  person  he  ad- 
mires  above   all  others.     This    Is  the 
editor.   U  you  are  expecting  a  visit  from 
an  Editor,  then  by  all  means  »ea  to  U  | 
that  your  pets   are  .  securely   '•^"tened , 
to  the  leg  of  the  table  or  8ome  othen , 
convenient  mooring.      Otherwise  they 
will   probably  paw  and  lap   the  poor 
man  to  death  1  ■ 

Now  and  then  your  pet  poets  may  de- 
velop poet's  cramp.    In  this  case,  try 
the  following  procedure.    Stand  firm  y 
In  front  of  the  patient,  fix  h  m  sternly 
with  your  eye  and  exclaim  In  a  loud, 
ohallenging  voice:   "Hurrah    for    Amy  , 
Lowell!     Long  live  Amy  Lowell  1      we  , 
will  Immediately  spring  to  his  feet,  eyes  , 
flashing,  fingers  twitching.    In  a  short  , 
time  he  will  be  heard  barking  In  his 
best  hexameters  or  vers  llbre.     If  the 
above  method  falls  to  bring  the  desired 
results,  get  out  your  cheque  book  Im- 
mediately. ^  ^-  ^• 
Brookllne.. 

"TWINS,"  NOT  "TWINE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What"becomes  of  the  points  of  Jokes 
when  they  are  lost  in  the  composing 
room?  Are  they  ever  found?  Your  readers 
must  have  wondered  what  was  "prema- 
ture" in  one  contribution  to  your  column 

°'Au"who  attended  the  meeting  for 
leaders  of  girl  scouting  were  asked  to 
bring  a  rope  Ave  feet  long  and  a 
plac«  of  twins  the  same  length.  ^ 

MUENZ,  PIANIST, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mleezyslaw  Muenz,  pianist,  played 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hail  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  His  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: BacR'— Busonl,  Toccata,  Adagio, 
Fugue,  C  major;  Brahms,  Sonata,  P 
minor,  op.  5;  Franuck  prelude.  Aria, 
Finale;  Liszt,  St.  Francis  of  Asslsz 
Preaching  to  the  Birds  and  St^  Francis 
of  Paule,  Walking  on  the  Waves. 
°  A,  the  story  goes.  Mr  Muenz  is  a 
Pole  He  was  bom  in  1900.  His  later 
studies  were  with  Terruccio  Busonl.  Mr. 
Muenz  played  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time  In  New  York  on  Oct.  20,  1922, 
when  he  gave  a  reoltaJ.  He  played  at 
a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in 
New  York  a  fortnight  or  so  ago. 

He  Is  already  a  pianist  who  com- 
mands respect;  a  virtuoso  who  Is  also 
musical.  He  knows,  young  as  he  is,  the 
value  of  repose  and  restraint.  He  can 
thunder  and  lighten  when  the  muslo 
calls  for  tempestuous  performance;  he 
Is  also  master  of  tonal  gradatjons  and 
nuances.  Respectful  towards  composers, 
respecting  his  art,  he  makes  no  delib- 
erate appeal  to  an  audience.  This  last 
I  was  shown  before  he  played  by  his 
choice  of  a  program. 

"When  he  Is  older,  he  wUl  probably  be 
more  considerate  to  his  hearers.  If  cu- 
riosity had  not,  been  excited  by  the  un- 
commonly favorable  reports  of  his  play- 
ing coming  from  New  York,  this  pro- 
gram would  have  deferred  the  stoutest 
soul,  the  most  hardened  ooncert-goer 
from  entering  the  hall. 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Busonl  Is  Implacable, 
I  ferocious  as   an   arranger   and  dlsar- 
;  ranger  of  music  written  for  other  In- 
■  struments  than  the  piano.  For  instance, 
he  cannot  let  poor  Bach  alone.  Fortu- 
nately Mr.  Muenz  spared  us  Busoni's 
version  of  the  Chaconne. 

But  to  follow  Busonl  with  Brahms, 
and  of  all  Brahmslan  compositions,  the 
sonata!  Mr.  Muenz  has  aji  amiable  face; 
no  doubt  as  a  man  he  has  a  gentle  dis- 
position. 'Why,  then,  the  program  o 
last  night? 

Mr.  Muenz  haa  yet  to  learn  that jCom- 
paratlvely  simple  pieces  by  Bacn  for 
the  piano;  music  by  the  old  French 
Claveclnists;  music  by  a  Pole  named 
Chopin;  music  by  modern  Frenchmen 
and  contemporary  Englishmen  of  the 
younger  school,  will  give  pleasure.  He 
may  be  constantly  a  Boanerges  of  the 
piano  and  yet  Impress  an  audience.  To 
charm  his  hearers,  he  should  remem- 
ber that  there  are  other  names  than 
those  of  Busonl,  Brahms  and  the  Liszt 
of  the  Legends. 


"Wlien  the  opera  season  began  la  { 

Chlcagw,  the  Tribune  of  that  city  fave  j 
advice  to  those  not  accustomed  to  sit  I 
In  the  boxes:  I 
"YOU  DEBUTANTES  really  ^tiM  I 
not  smoke  cigarettes  In  your  box  at  the 
opera.    However,  dearies,  there  really  ( 
isn't   the  slightest   objection   to  your 
chewing  plug  tobacco,  but  please,  dar- 
llnga,  don't  spit  over  the  railing.  The 
common    i)eopIe  below — (well,  they're 
funny  about  things — ^like  that.'  Maybe 
they  wouldn't  like  It"  < 


We  mto»  this  week  the  "explMmtory 
lecture*"  with  musical  "Illustrations" 
that  !n  former  years  worn  a  first  old 
to  subscribers.  Apparently  no  psycho- 
analyst Is  at  work.  We  should  like  to 
hear  one  examining  Into  the  character 
of — well — 'Radames.  Is  Radames  really 
a  "mut"?  He  Is  usually  so  represented 
on  the  stage,  a  "mut"  with  a  stento- 
rian voice  standing  between  two  fair 
1  women  like  the  ass  between  two  bales 
of  hay.  The  late  John  F.  Rtinclman 
Iplctured  a  master  of  drama  holding  an 
laudlence  breathless  while  It  ■waited  to 
see  whether  Radames  would  yield  to 
social  pressure  and  marry  Amnerls.  We 
have  seen  performances  of  "A!da" 
when  we  could  not  be  persuaded  by  the 
librettist  that  Radames  had  overcome 
Amonaero.  "who  was  by  far  more  of  a 
man. 


Too  often  A!d«  ts  so  hideously  made 
:p  that  the  passion  of  Radames  la  In- 
explicable. The  Kthloplans  were  a 
blamcAess  lot.  Homer  says  so,  and  he 
tells  us  that  the  great  and  mighty  Zeus 
used  to  visit  them  and  for  more  than 
a  week  end.  Now  Zeus  was  an  amateur 
of  the  fair  sex  and  he  would  not  have 
tarried  In  Ethiopia  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cussing politics  with  tho  men. 


Of  course.  Radames  must  be  Qf  heroic 
stature,  yet  once  at  Mechanics  build- 
ing we  saw  little  Signer  Russltano, 
with  a  parlor  voice,  take  the  part.  It 
was  In  1895  or  1896.  The  tenor  for  tho 
evehlng  had  succumbed  to  the  Boston 
climate,  and  poor  Russltano  "kindly 
consented"  to  replace  him.  He  did  his 
best,  but  he  was  as  miscast  as  William 
Gillette  In  Bernstein's  "Samson." 

"Celeste  Alda"  Is  seldom  well  sung 
on  the  operatic  stage.  In  the  last  30 
years,  Albert  Saleza  was  the  only  one 
vifi  remember  'who  sang  the  air  as  'Verdi 
conceived  It.  "Why  did  "Verdi  put  the 
air  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera?  The 
tenor  has  had  no  time  to  "warm  up"; 
the  audience  is  seldom  seated. 


"BOBBED" OPERAS 

'  (Per/omwinces  of  "Cavdlleria  RltstU 
cana"  and  "Pagliacci"  were  recently  ad- 
vertised OS  "Gov,"  and  "Pag;." — on 
economy  which  shocked  opera-goera 
hope  won't  occur  in  every  case.) 
Don't  "boV  the  names  of  oi>eraa 

We  humbly  beg  of  you. 
We  deprecate  a  title  like 

A'  Robeyesque  Revue : 
How  could  we  shed  a  tear  for  "Butt.". 

Enthuse  at  thought  of  "Boh.", 
Al)j>reciate  the  chivalry 

Of  knight  described  as  "Loh."T 
How  sympathize  with  "Trls.  and  Is." 

Because  they  loved  too  well? 
Experience  romantic  thrills 

When  hearing  "Sam.  and  Del."? 
Impossible  to  feel  the  charm 

Of  heroine  named  "Mig.", 
The  passionate  appeal  of  "Tann." 

— ^We  might  Just  swallow  "Fig." — 
The  "Bar.  of  S&v."  would  bring  to  mind 

Not  arias,  but  beer; 
•Ttfag.  Flu."  would  certainly  suggest 

Quinine,  and  bed.  we  fear. 
And  though  "Salome"  is  a  minx, 

"Elektra,"  hot  stult— well. 
We  hope  you'll  never  advertise 

The  pair  as  "Sal."  and  ""El." ! 
— Q.  D..  In  London  Dally  CSironlcle. 


Dr.  Edward  Bunnett,  city  organist  of  ' 
Norwich,  Eng.,  who  died  on  Jan.  6, 
eang  at  the  age  of  14  the  second  soprano 
part  of  "Lift  Thine  Eyes"  with  Jenny 
Lind  and  Sainton  Dolby  at  a  concert 
at  Norwich.  And  so  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  saying  until  he  died,  whenever 
anyone  praised  and  applauded,  famous 
soprano:  "Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  should 
have  heard  Jenny  Llndl" 


Domestic  and  IbJlry  atea^ea,. 

A:iven.t\ira   fUnui  ........... 

Comic  fllma   ,„.... ^ 

V/oar  fllma 


Apparently  all  the  poorer  oiilldren  In 
London  go  to  the  "movlea"  In  one 
dlstriot  out  of  SOOO  children,  only  ti 
boys  and  GO  girls  had  not  been  ln.9lds  a 
picture  house.  A  girl  of  13  gave  these 
reasons  for  not  going.  (1)  I  save  money 
by  stopping  at  home,  (2)  it  don't  do 
your  eyes  any  good,  (3)  It  la  not  healthy 
to  be  stuck  Inside  a  hot  place  taking 
other  people's  breath. 

Will  It  al'ways  be  necessary  to  yoke 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliaod" 
together?  One  might  ask:  'Why  Is  It 
necessary  to  hear  either  one?  To  which 
the  answer  Is:  "There's  no  law  compel- 
ling you  to  go."  Occasionally,  some  en- 
I  lightened  manager  follows  either  Mas- 
oagnl's  or  Leoncavallo's  opera  with  "The 
Secret  of  Suzanna"  or  a  ballet. 


Dr.  Klmmtns  Is  a  member  of  the  cine- 
ma commission  organized  In  England 
by  the  national  council  of  publlo  morals. 
He,  therefore.  Is  a  regrular  cinema-goer, 
for  better  or  for  worse.  "There  they  sat," 
he  says,  "and  saw  improper  film  after 
Improper  film,  or  rather  films  reported 
to  be  improper.  It  was  a  very  lurid  ex- 
perience." 

This  led  a  ■writer  for  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph to  say:  "His  tone  reminds  me 
of  that  evil  man  who  on  hearing  that 
Wordsworth  once  In  his  ■wild  undergrad- 
uate days  got  drunk,  complained  that 
•Wordsworth's  Idea  of  intoxication  was 
probably  deplorably  Inadequate.' ~ 

Dr.  KImmlna  found  In  some  casea  that 
"the  e^vldenco  of  witnesses  grossly  over- 
estimated the  Injurious  elements  In  the 
films."  He  obtained  from  school  chll- 
dren  descrtptlona  of  some  TOOO  films, 
which  were  chosen  as  favorites;  he 
classified  them  according  to  subject: 

Per  oent. 

 26 

 13 

......  15 

M......  11 

"Crook"  flhna  ......>..,...>•>•.....,.  5 

E2duc».tlonal  films    2 

"The  adventures  of  the  Wild  West 
and  the  custard  pie  may  not  be  the 
[  highest  form  of  art,  but  It  Is  plain  that 
I  they  will  not  Impair  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  feeblest  child." 


Mlsa  Louise  Owen,  a  dtv«r  at  the  Hip- 
podrome, New  York,  who  Is  In  charge 
of  all  the  water  girls,  has  established 
a  library  for  her  aquatlo  sisters.  'While 
they  have  little  time  to  visit  bookshops, 
or  to  read  during  a  performance,  Miss 
Owen  assures  us  that  they  have  a  few 
minutes  as  they  hang  to  a  strap  In  a 
street  car  or  after  they  are  In  hcS  S,t 
night.  And  so  she  believes  the  num- 
ber of  Hippodrome  girls  with  "good 
educations"  will  be  Increased.  Miss 
Owen  la  not  a  high-brow;  she  purposes 
to  gratify  all  literary  tajrtes.  Do  the  17 
divers  who  are  "natives  of  Boston"  con- 
fine themselves  to  Emerson,  Miss  Amy 
Low^  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly? 


Messrs.  Maler  and  Pattlson  will  play 
music  for  two  pianos  In  Jordan  Hall 
this  afternoon;  Burton  Holmes  ■will  talk 
about  Korea  and  Manchuria  and  show 
pictures  In  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon;  Mr.  . 
Hutcheson  will  play  piano  music  by 
Liszt  In  Jordan  Hall  Saturday  afternoon 
— the  last  of  his  recitals. 


Sunday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall 
Mme.  Alda  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  and  Mr.  Slliti,  pianist,  will 
give  the  fourth  Stelnert  concert.  The 
People's  Symphony  Oneheatra  Will  play 

PIERIANSGIVE 

The  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  Unl-  ' 
versity,  Walter  Piston,  conductor,  gave 
Its  annual  concert  of  Its  116th  season 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  concert  opened  with  "Fair 
Harvard."  During  the  performance  the 
audience  ro,?e  and  stood  in  solemn 
silence.  Tho  program  read  as  follows: 
Boleldleu,  overture  to  "The  Caliph  of 
Baghdad;"  Lulglnl,  Egyptian  baUet; 
Dvorak,  Romanza  and  Polka;  Ori- 
entale  (solo  'cello,  B.  T.  Payson,  '26); 
Gounod,  cortege  from  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba;"  piano  pieces:  Rachmanlnov's 
Melody  In  E;  Chopin's  Impromptu,  T- 
sharp  major;  Liszt's  Sonetto  123  del  Pe- 
trarca;  Debussy's  Jardlns  sous  la  plule. 

A  program  not  too  ambitious  for 
young  musical  students;  a  performiince 
that  showed  the  careful  drilling  by 
the  conductor,  who,  more  than  a  mar- 
tinet, endeavored,  and  not  In  vain,  to 
bring  expressive  results  from  his  will- 
ing men.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  old 
overture  of  Boleldleu,  which  50  years 
ago  did  not  sound  so  simple,  naive,  as 
It  does  today.  There  was  a  time  when  \ 
amateur  flute  players  tootled  It  with  j 
a  piano,  when  at  school  exhibitions  an 
arrangement  for  (our  hands  was  ap- 
plauded. '  ■ 

The  piano  solos  an  d  the  'cello  playing 
gave  agreeable  -variety.  An  audience 
of  good  size  showed  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation. 

fRIGOLETTf 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Rigo- 
letto,"  opera  by  Verdi.  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company.  The  cast: 

DnkB   ™<>  Schlpa 

P^-oletto'  ■    . .  .V  Cesare  Formlchl 

(-"imV   Florence  Macbeth 

Kp^afuille       ;  '^^'"*^""'x.^,".l'i 

Count  Monterone  William  Beck 

Oon'dhictor   Ettore  Panlzza  | 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  people  say  \ 
that  the  chief  enjoyment  they  find  In  a 
Wagner  performance  Is  listening  to  the 
orchestra.  More  rarely  is  such  com- 
ment heard  In  the  case  of  an  early 
Verdi  opera.  Last  night,  though,  with 
I  Mr.  Ponlzza  at  the  helm,  it  was  the 
1  orchestra  that  furnished  the  best  of  the 
entertainment.  To  those  persons  w-ho 
are  disposed  to  shudder  at  the  crude- 
ness  "  the  blatancy  of  Verdi's  orches- 
tration in  his  early  and  middle  years 
the  playing  last  night  must  have  provei 
a  revelation— if  only  they  had  open  ears 
and  minds.  Even  In  the  Peflo^  J!; 
"Rlgoletto"  and  "H  Trovatore,  Verf: 
1  did  not  -svrlte  for  a  brass  band,  though 
many  conductors  seem  to  labor  under 
that  delusion. 


1 H8 

Not  so  Mr.  Panlxza.  liast  ntght  he 
brought  out  beauties  In  the  score  not 
heard  at  every  performance  of  "Rlgo- 
Ic-tto."  By  his  keen  rythm,  too,  and 
his  fine,  light  touch,  he  lent  unusual 
charm  to  all  the  ballroom  scenes.  To 
Verdi's  accentuation  of  every  dramatic 
moment,  through  masterly  orchestral 
strokes,  Mr.  Panlzza  also  gave  full 
force.   An  excellent  conductor,  in  truth! 

The  singers  stood  on  not  so  high  a 
planfl.  Mr.  Formlchl  showed  himself  a 
performer  of  competent  routine.  Though 
Mr.  Sohlpa  sang  eome  parts  of  the 
duke's  music  well,  In  hte  desire  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  his  naturally  beau- 
tiful voloe  he  has  succeeded  only  in 
Injuring  Its  quality.  Miss  Macbeth, 
oddly  enough,  sang  "Caro  Nome"  less 
successfully  than  she  sang  her  part  In 
duets  and  ensembles,  where  ehe  found 
exquisite  tone  for  the  coloratura  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  v«ry  precise  execu- 
tion. To  her  portion  of  the  quartet 
MIbs  Macbeth  was  able  to  give  a  dra- 
matic value — no  small  feat!  The  lesser 
parts  were  well  taken,  and  the  chorus 
sang  well.  It  was  the  orchestra,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  Panlzza,  that  made  the 
success  of  the  evening.  R.  R.  G. 

DOUBLE  OPERA  BILL 

IN  THE  AFTERNOON 

"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagli- 
acci"  the  Entertainment 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Mascagni's 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  Leoncaval- 
lo's "PagUacci,"  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company. 

"CWAI/LE-RIA  WUSTIC'UvnA" 

iSantuzza   Claudia  MXizlo 

Turlddu   Forrest  Lament 


By 'Ita'  dramatlr  .iccrry  the  per- 
formance of  "PagUacci"  likewise  won 
applause.  Mr.  Rimini,  since  one  must, 
admit  hi*  right  to  make  Tonlo  an  un-, 
usually  revolUng  creature,  If  so  he  sees 
him,  did  It  cleverly.  Though  Miss  Murlo 
seemed  better  able  to  suggest  the 
tragedy  of  Santuzza  than  the  lightness 
of  Nedda,  nevertheless  she  played  In 
"Pagllacd"  intenigenUy  and  sang  bril- 
liantly. Mr.  Marshall  sang  histily,  tear- 
fuUy,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  audience. 
The  small  parts  were  nfftly  done  Thf 
audience  applauded  all  the  slngeri 
warmly.  ^'  ^- 


i-.ucia  .fviina  oorrenil 

Alflo  Desire  Detrere 

Lola   Irene  Pavl<>9lca 

Conductor   ,...Pietro  Clmlni 

"PAGLIAOOi" 

Cnnlo  J  Charles  Marshall 

.N'edda   Claudia  Muzlo 

Tonlo  Oiacomo  Rimini 

B-eppg   L-odavico  OUvlero 

.Silvio   Desire  Defrere 

Couafiictor*  Pietro  Ciniinl 

Fashions  change,  In  operas  as  well 
as  in  ways  of  dressing  hair.  Something 
more  than  "0  years  ago  all  Italy  was 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  over  the  newly 
discovered  genius,  Mascagnl.  In  Flor- 
ence, the  story  went  that  Verdi  had  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  die,  a  worthy 
successor  having  been  found  to  carry 
on  his  work.  At  the  San  Carlo  in 
Naples  Mascagnl  conducted  some  per- 
formances of  "Cavalleria"  in  person, 
amid  scenes  of  wild  acclaim,  the  like 
of  which  many  an  American  has  never 
seen  before  or  since.  The  Furore  spread 
to  Germany,  'where  every  opera  .  house, 
great  or  small,  made  a  rush  to  produce 
"Slgillanlsche  Ba.uernchre,"  as  they 
called  the  opera  In  those  days;  little 
open-air  theatres  In  the  parks,  usually 
content  with  a  farce,  got  together  a 
company  as  good  as  they  could,  to  sat- 
isfy the  public  taste  for  "Cavalleria," 
Great  sopranos  fought  and  Intrigued  for 
the  opportunity  to  sing  Santuzza,  while 
discussion  ran  high  over  the  respective 
merits  of  Rosa  Sucher'a  Impersonation 
or  Therese  Malten's.  And  here  In  Bos- 
ton, somewhat  later,  while  waiting  for 
a  performance  of  the  opera,  or  at  least 
an  adequate  one,  at  a  Symphony  con-  , 
cert  they  played  the  prelude,  and  Will-  j 
lam  Winch  (unless  memory  falls)  sang 
the  serenade. 

And  then  the  reaction.     There  wae 
soon  nobody  left  to  do  poor  "Cavalleria"  i 
reverence.      "Coarse,"    folk    found    It.  ' 
when  they  had  suffered  a  surfeit    No  i 
wonder  th^y  did.    For  conductors,  of  the ' 
third  rate  mostly,  conducted  It  coarsely,  1 
and  mediocre  singers  worked  their  will 
with  It,  a  boon  to  incompetency,  this 
opera,  since,  like  "Trovatore,"  it  has 
a   -vitality   of  its  ovm   that  makes  It 
march  even  when  crudely  done. 

Now   comes    the    Chicago  company, 
i  Has  the  fashion  changed  once  more? 
Instead  of  the  usual  rag-tags  of  scenery 
i  it  sets  the  8ta««  eTqulsttely.    An  a^mlr- 
1  able  conductor,  Mr.  Cimlni.  directs  the 
performance,    as   good    artists    as  the 
company  boasts  sing  it.    WKh  this  re- 
spectful treatment  the  drama  made  yes- 
terdav  once  more  its  old-time  morvlng 
appeal,  and  the  music  exerted  its  <Jharm  i 
and  emotional  force  as  It  may  scarcely  1 
have  donp  since  the  performances  Maa- 
cagni  conducted  here  perhaps  20  years 
ago,  ivhen  he  showed  other  conductors, 
even    tho^e  of  repute,   how  the  opera 
rfiould  sound. 

Yesterday's  performance,  under  Mr. 
Clmini's  skilful  leading,  had  indeed  fine 
features.  The  orchestra  played  son- 
orously and  with  vigor,  hut  yet  with 
delicacy.  The  chorus  sang  excellently. 
Miss  Muzio,  in  place  of  Mme.  Ralsa, 
down  with  a  cold,  used  her  lovely  voice 
for  the  most  part  well.  Though  prone 
to  undue  re.stlessness  and  over-elabor- 
atWn  of  detail,  she  gave  a  well  studied, 
vivid  and  moving  characterization  of 
the  distressed  peasant  girl.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast,  f=ing>nir  J^ell  In 
varying  degrees,  were  all  able  to  bring 
loThefr  impersonations  Jhusthe 
story  made  its  way:  it  stirred.  What 
more  can  pne  ask?   ■ 


MARY  GARDEN 
STARS  AS  nORA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Monte- 
mezzi's  opera  In  three  acts.  "L-'Araore 
del  Tre,  Re,"  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company. 

ll^K^U^'   ^n..-«...llr  LazMrl 

mmlaio•:::^^':::l™'■"-."v:.•^^ 

A  Youth   ~   -  ^Joj'"* 

A  HMd^tden  d^'^'V  "I^J^rJ 

A  Toung  Girl  -  M  m  Passmore 

CocdTictor,  Mr.  Polacco. 
The  opera  and  the  performance  de- 
served a  much  larger  audience.  The 
opera  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar;  one 
not  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  It 
was  brought  out  in  Boston  by  the  old 
Boston  Opera  Company— how  long  ago 
it  seemsl— and  the'Ve  excited  admira- 
tion. The  pormance  last  night  was  en- 
grossing. I      .■■  .  t_  »v. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  tne 
manner  In  which  Flora  should  be  por- 
trayed. Lucrezia  Bori  represented  her 
as  a  simple,  trusting  child,  a  pathetic 
character;  distressed  by  her  coolness 
towards  Manfredo,  but  not  showing  out- 
wardly great  aversion;  wondering  why 
the  fates  had  Jested  with  her.  Mme. 
Vlllanl,  who  had  created  the  part  In 
Italy,  entertained  a  more  dramatic  con- 
ception, making  Flora  a  stronger  wom- 
an, stronger  In  wUl  and  In  passion. 

Miss  Garden's  performance  was  some- 
what   in   accordance  .  with    the  latter 
view.   Her  Flora  was  not  wholly  un- 
sophisticated.    Her    aversion  towards 
Manfredo  wa»  dangerously  near  loath- 
ing   There  was  no  sadness  in  her  voice 
when   she   could   not   respond   to  his 
araoroua  pleading.    She  had  a  wlU  of 
her  own,  and  snapi>ed  her  fingers  at  the 
fates     It  is  true  she  had  a  sense  of 
duty;  she  did  no^t  eaally  succumb  to  her 
love  for  Avito;  when  she  did  give  way, 
her  passion  flamed.  Nor  did  Archlbaldo, 
the  terrible  old  man.  find  her  yielding, 
as  If  eulbmlsslvely,  to  death. 

Now  who  can  say  which  rlew  or 
Flora's  character  Is  the  right,  the  only 
one?  The  three  portrayals  '»»^«^'*^^* 
seen  were  all  plausible.  How  did  Be- 
neUl  wish  his  tragedy  to  be  Playe*  I 
The  part  suits  Miss  Garden  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Florla  Tosca.  Grant 
her  view  of  Flora's  nature,  that  she 
was  not  a  wistful  creature,  easily  per- 
plexed almost  afraid  of  the  resolute, 
manly  warrior,  and  Miss  Garden's  im- 
personaUon  was  admirable.  Even  If  It 
was  In  apparent  contradiction  with  tra- 
dition It  was  consistently  dramatic 
We  have  never  heard  her  sing  more 
effectively  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
have  gained  In  volume  and  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flora  might  have 
been  a  gentler  soul,  less  Klven  to  sullen 
answers  to  her  Manfredo  and,  in  the 
very  ecstasy  of  passion,  more  restrained. 

And  here  Is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
and  force  of  this  libretto  and  this  music: 
that  Inquiries  are  made  concerning 
Flora's  character,  as  If  she  had  been  a 
woman  of  history,  not  of  legend  or  ro- 

So,  too,  one  nrigHt  question  the  nrotlre 
of  Archlbaldo.  Did  he  strangle  Flora 
because  his  suspicions,  his  Instinct  blind 
as  he  wae,  urged  him  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  his  house?  Or  was  he.  too. 
In  love  with  her?  His  years  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Jealously  Is  not  mere- 
ly the  privilege  of  youth  or  middle  age. 

Mr  Lazzarl  was  an  Impressive  Archl- 
baldo; not  represented  so  old  as  he 
was  by  his  predecessors  in  the  part. 
He  sang  IntelllgenUy  and  with  a  force 
that  was  not  extravagant.  Especially 
worthy  of  note  was  his  delivery  of  the 
superb  measures  early  In  the  first  act; 
'  also  the  scene  with  Manfredo  after  the 
murder  of  Flora.  Nor  did  he  hesitateto 
carry  the  dead  body  oft  the  stag*  "Who 
I  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to 
have  had  so  much  blood  In  htmr 

And  again  Mr.  Baklanoff  revealed 
himself  a  great  artist;  a  dramatic 
singer  who  gives  emphasis  to  the  text; 
an  accomplished  actor  who  knows  the 
value  of  repose,  the  force  of  under- 
statement; an  actor  of  IndlspuUble  au- 
thority. 


Mr.  Crlml  sanir  well  enough,  Imt  he 
Is  not  a  romantic  person  In  appearance 
or  In  song,  and  he  has  not  yet  learned 
that  In  these  days  a  singer,  even  though 
be  be  a  tenor.  Is  expected  to  face  the 
person  whom  he  Is  addressing,  not  the 
audience:  nor  has  he  yet  learned  the 
significance  of  gesture. 

Mr.  Oilvlera  gave  dlstlnotAon  to  the 
small  part  of  Flamlnlo;  the  chorus  In 
the  last  act  sang  with  due  effect ;  the 
stage  settings  were  well  designed,  mas- 
sive In  the  first  two  acts,  beautiful  in 
the  third.  And  there  wae  Mr.  Polacco. 
who  gave  such  an  eloquent  reading  of 

the  Boore  that,  even  tf  there  had  been 
no  singers  on  the  stage,  a  etory  of 
tenderness,  passion,  woe,  and  tragedy, 
would  have  been  olearly  told. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "IMe 
Walkuere"  with  Mmes.  Holat  and  Van 
Gordon,  and  Messrs.  Lamont,  Baklanoff 
and  CotreulL  Mr.  Polacco  will  conduct, 
duct. 


We  read  that  a  play.  "Zeno."  vrtth 
Eftie  Shannon  and  George  Nash  in  the 
cast,  has  made  an  "Instantaneous  hit" 
In  Chicago.    Is  this  Zeno.  tjae  philoso- 
pher who  reasoned  concerning  the  unity, 
the  incomprehensibility  and  the  immu- 
tability of  aU  things,  yet  once  lost  his 
temper  when  some  one  insulted  him? 
Zeno  said  by  way  of  an  excuse:  "If 
I  were  insensible  to  injuries,  1  should 
also  Ve  Insensible  to  praise,"  an  an- 
swer unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  This 
Zeno,  naturally  of   a  harsh  disposition 
and  ready  to  get  into  a  passion  with 
his  friends,  became  sweet-tempered  and 
gentle  when  he  had  taken  a  good  deal 
of  wine.    He    added    a  12th    part  of 
coriander  to   lentils.    He  had  lived  a 
long  time  -with  an  epicure  In  fish.  Ono 
day  wi  en  a  very  large  one  was  served,^ 
and  there  was  no  other  food  provided, 
Zeno  took    the    whole    fish    from  the 
platter,  and  made  out  as  If  he  would 
eat  it  all  hlmselt      When  his  friend 
looked  at  hlra  In  anger  or  amazement, 
Zeno  said:    "What  do  you  think,  then, 
that  those  who  Uve  with  you  must  suf- 
fer every  day,  if  you  cannot  endtira 
my  being  a  glutton  for  a  single  day? 
This  was  considered  at  the  time  an 
amusing  "come  back." 

But  from  the  scanty  report  of  the 
play,  we  fear  that  It  Is  a  "mystery 
drama"  and  that  the  hero  was  not  an 
upllfter  among  the  tuiclent  Greeks. 


McCloskey  says  I'll  go  yon.  then  the 

seconds  got  In  place. 
And  the  flghters  started  ta  to  decorate 

each  other's  face. 
Chorus : 

They  fought  like  two  hyenas  til  the 

forty-seventh  round, 

They  scattered  blood  enough  by  gosh  to 
paint  the  town, 

McOlioskey  got  a  mouthful  of  poor  Mc- 
cracken's Jowl, 

McCracken  hollered  "Mnrthurt"  and  his 
seconds  hollered  "Foul!" 

Th»  friends  of  both  the  fighters  that  In- 
stant did  begin 

To  fight, and  ate  eadh  other,  the  party 
started  in. 

Tou  couldn't  tell  the  dUTrence  of  the 
fighters  if  you'd  try, 

McCracken  lost  his  upper  Up^  McCloskey 
lost  an  eye. 
Chorus. 

A  rude  ballad,  but  one  charged  with 
the  Homerlo  spirit.  Hazlitt,  Meredith. 
Shaw,  Bulwer  Ljrtton,  Conan  Doyle,  and 
otheo's  that  wrote  nobly  of  the  prize-ring 
would  have  delighted  fti  i«. 

CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

(From  tbf  IlUnols  Tcacbei) 
Mr.  Lewton  has  been  prominently 
Identified  with  the  public  school  system 
of  Illinois  elnoe  1898.  Fo?.  the  last  15 
years  he  has  been^  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Cicero,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago. During  this  period  Cicero  has  In- 
creased In  population  from  16,000  to  60,- 
000. 


I  WE  DON'T  THINK 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Boston  Post  bulletin  of  Jan.  19 
said: 

•TIRB 

IN  WHITE  HOUSE 

STAJITS  IN 
HARDING'S  ROOM 


•THE 


OF  THE 


BRUENNHILDB 
BOWERY" 
So  Jim  Huneker  nicknamed  Maggrle 
Cllne,  Who  has  been  dangerously  Blck 
wtth  erysipelas  at  her  home  in  Red 
Bank,  m  her  day^-end  ft  was  of  long 
duration— ehe  contributed  largely  to  the 
gayety  of  the  nation  by  her  songs,  by 
her  exuberant  spirits.   It  Vas  she  that 
told  of  MoGlntyi  how  Mr.  MoOann  bet 
him  that  he  couM  carry  him  to  the  top 
of  a  hlgt  eea  wall;  how,  when  they  were 
near  the  top,  MoOtnty,  not  wlUing  to  | 
lose  the  bet.  let  go  of  Mr.  MoCann's  ^ 
BbotUders:  \ 
j  "Down  went  MoOlnty  t»  the  bottom  04  j 
the  Bca,  I 
Dreseed  tn  Ms  beat  •ntt  of  rtotheB.** 

But  It  wae  "Throw  htm  down,  Me- 
Closkey."  that  gave  Maggie  Cllne  en- 
during fame.  This  song,  said  to  have 
been  written,  words  and  murto,  by  John 
W.  KeUey,  was  copyrighted  in  1890.  We 
found  a  copy  of  K  yesterday  between 
Bongs  by  Duparo  and  Richard  Strat^ 
As  the  younger  generation  knows  it  not, 
we  give  the  words  In  full  to  show  v*at 
gave  dellgfht  In  the  heroic  days  of  vaude- 
ville: 

"Twas  down  at  I>an ,  MoDevltf  a  at  the 

corner  of  this  street. 
There  was  to  be  a  prize  fight  and  both' 

parties  were  to  meet; 
To  make  all  the  arrangements  and 

ev'rythlng  was  rish.t, 
McCloskey  and  a  Nagur  were  to  have  a 

finish  fight; 
The  rules  were  London  Prize  Ring  and 

McCloskey  said  he'd  try 
To  bate  the  nagur  wid  one  punch  or  In 

the  ring  he'd  die; 
The  odds  were  on  McCloskey.  thC  the 

betting  tt  was  small, 
'Twas  on  McCloskey  ten  to  one,  on  the 
nagur  none  at  alL 
CHORUS. 

"Throw  him  down  McClookey,"  was  to 

be  the  battle  cry, 
*TTirow  him  down  McCloskey,  you  can 

lick  him  if  you  trjt^ 
,  And  future  generations,  wltb  wonder 

and  delight. 
Win  read  on  hist'ry"s  pages  of  the  great 

McCioekey  fight. 
The  fighters  were  to  start  In  at  a  quar- 
ter after  eight. 
But  the  nagur  did  not  Show  up  and  the 

hour  was  getting  late; 
He  sent  around  a  messenger  who  then 

went  on  to  say. 
That  the  Irish  crowd  would  Jump  him 

and  he  couldn't  get  fair  play; 
Then  up  steps  Pete  McCracken,  and  said 

that  he  would  fight. 
Stand  up  or  rough  and  tumble.  If  Mc- 
Closkey didn't  bite. 


HAS  DETECTtVBS 
FOLLOW  WIFE." 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

WM.  PREBLE  JONEa 

LEACOCK  AND  LARDNER 

As  the  World  WagS! 

"Before  setting  down  my  Impressions 
of  the  great  English  metropolis— a 
phrase  which  Y  have  thought  out  as  a 
designation  for  London.  .  .  .  We 
writers  aVi  tudt  and  react  on  one  an- 
other; and  when  I  see  a  good  thing  In 
another  man's  book  I  react  on  it  at 
once." — Stephen  Leacock. 

Tou  bet  you  do,  Steve.  Tou  copped 
that  line  about  Londqn,  from  Ring 
Lardner.  I*  R.  R. 

Boston.  . 


WHITHER  ARE  WB  DRIFTINQT 

As  the  World  Wagst 

,  I  read  that  Mr.  James  Harvey  Rob- 
inson, addressing  a  woman's  club  In 
Chicago,  gave  this  startling  informa- 
tion: "Naked  and  unshamed,  -they 
formed  a  club  in  Topeka  to  show  their 
truth  and  honesty." — 

HAROLD  B.  GUNNISON. 


THE  COMPLETE  UNDERTAKER 
bgvm  the  Old  Toira  Etiterprl»»  throaih  the 

coarlfify  of  Qt*"  JooM) 
The  four  bungalows  at  Kell-Home- 
Land  a  promotion  by  our  well  known 
and  enegetio  real  estate  man  E.  J.  Keljj; 
are  fast  nearing  completion  even  to  the 
very  last  one,  Frank  Spencer  has  bought 
one  has  moved  in.  Instructor  Evans  oc- 
cupies one  the  remaining  two  will  soon 
be  occupied.  Next  year  the  road  will 
soon  be  graveled  and  walks  built  thus 
making  Kel-Home-Land  a  very  desir- 
able residential  section.  Mr.  Kelly  un- 
derstands how  to  make  people  comfort- 
able both  on  and  under  the  sod. 

Maier  and  Pattison  Delight 

,  TesFterday  afternoon  at  their  concert 
In  Jordan  hall  of  musio  for  .two  planoa. 
Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison  played  this  I 
program : 

Bonata  in  D  Ma*or  •„  V  »J  ' ' 

Andante  Irom  Sons/ta.  Ol>.  84.  ""-gj^cj^g 

G«.vott9  «Ji *  •Musette  '  ■ 

Contrapuntal  Paraphrase  on,  tn» 

tatlon  to  tUs  Danes" .  ."W»b«r-«oaowalcy 

BarcaroMe   ■  ftacHmanmoff 

Damse  M&ca,l>r»    ...Sa4nt-Sa«n8 

•V^ationa  on  a  tli«m«  by  Bee-tihoven, 

Eaant-Saena 

Mr.  Maier  and  Mr.  Pattison  accom- 
plished a  high  artistic  feat;  though  they 
played  together  with  the  precision  of 
one.  not  for  one  moment  did  they  fail 
to  give  the  impression  that  two  indivi- 
duals were  making  themselves  heard 
and  felt.  Too  often  the  aim  appears  to 
be,  when  pianists  play  on  two  instru- 
ments, '  to  make  the  music  sound  as 
though  one  single  brain  controlled  two 
pairs  of  hands.  Suoh  players  err;  though 
their  precision  may  win  them  praise, 
their  performances  are  musically  dull. 
Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Male-  made  no 
\  such  fond  mistake.  Recognizing,  ap- 
,  parently,  that  each  has  found  In  the 
other  the  complement  to  his  musical 
temperament  both  players  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this,  their  good  fortune, 
\  therebv  giving  performances  of  an  ab- 
sorbiner  interest  far  above  the  nower* 


'ot  most  othw  playera  In  palm. 

But  these  artists,  furthorroor*,  are 
bleased  hi  »>'ff*>  aeffree  with  the  two 
rreat  qualities  moat  ne«<lful  for  players 
Vjio  would  rnajte  munlc  for  two  pianos 
k  dellfrht — rhythm  and  a  command  o( 
QOlor  In  tones.  lyaokliigr  the  amazing 
sense  of  rythm  the  two  of  them  possess, 
they  could  merely  play  in  time;  feeling 
rythm  alike,  and  rljrht,  they  can  let 
themselves  fco;  hence  their  stirring 
vitality.  And  with  their  appreciation 
of  tonal  color,  they  make  the  second 
instrument  worth  while  for  the  varied 
tints  It  brIngTi  into  play;  two  often  it 
only  doubles  the  noise. 
;  Of  their  attractive  program  there  is 
not  space  to  speak.  A  compliment  one 
must  pay  the  playera,  though,  for  their 
^spectfully  spirited  treatment  of  the 
•Mojiart  sonata,  and  for  the  skill  with 
iwhich  they  saved  the  Rachmaninoff 
'barcarolle  from  its  cloying  sweetness. 
The  audience  of  good  size  would  have 
many  encores.  One  was  a  "Study  in 
Jazz''  by  Edward  B.  Hill,  a  pleasant 
pieoe  and  amusing:  only  so  soon  over 
one  scarce  had  time  to  grasp  It.  Every', 
body  wanted  it  again,  but  Mr.  Maiei' 
and  Mr.  Pattison  elected  otherwise 
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Hoist, 


"The  Planets," 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The    13th    concert    of    the    Boston ' 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mt.  Monteux,  con-  | 
ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  ■ 
in   Symphony  hall.     The  progiam  in- 
cluded "The  Planets,"  a  set  of  seven 
tone-poems,  by  Gustav  Hoist,  and  Mao- 
Doweirs  "Indian"  Suite. 

Some,  reading  the  announcement  of 
this  concert,  may  have  thought  that  th« 
composer  of  "The  Planets"  purposed  to 
give  his  hearers  a  fair  idea  of  the  muslo 
of  the  spheres.  This  muslo,  by  the  way, 
has  neyer  been  heard  by  mortal  man 
except  by  Pythagoras.  We  do  not  hear 
it,  he  said,  because  we  are  aocustomed  | 
to  it  from  our  birth  and  cannot  dis- 
tinguish any  sound  save  by  the  silence 
opposed  to  it.  According  to  the  great 
philosopher,  so  cruelly  mocked  by 
Lusian,  Saturn  sounds  the  fowest  tone; 
the  moon,  the  highest.  Those  who  wKsh 
to  inquire  curiously  into  this  celestial 
music  should  read  the  treatise  by  the 
learned  Prof.  Piper,  "Von  der  Harmonle 
der  Sphaeren,"  published  in  1849. 

Hoist,     an   Eng-llshman     of  Swedish 
descent,  bom  In  1S74,  and  now  reckoned 
a  leader  . In  the  more  advanced  body  of 
English   musicians,  was  not  oo  ambi- 
tious.    He  contented  himself  by  com- 
posing in  1916  and    1916  seven  tone- 
poems  which  should  lllustra/te  musical- 
ly the  astrological  significance  and  in- 
fluence of  Mare,  the  Bringer  of  War; 
Venus,  the  Bringer  of  Peace;  Mercury,  i 
the    Winged    Messenger;    Jupiter,    the  i 
Bringer  of  Jollity;  Saturn,  the  Bringer 
of  Old  Age;  Uranna,  the  Magld&n,  and  { 
Neptune,  the  Mystic, 
-  The    coropoaer   has   said   that  these 
tone-poems    are    without    a  program; 
they  have  no  oonnectlon  with  the  dei- 
ties bearing  the  same  names;  the  sub- 
titles are  a  sufficient  guide. 

It  will  astonish  some  to  find  Venus 
described  as  the  Bringer  of  Peace.  The 
common  opinion  is  that  she  hai  stirred 

Sup  foreign  and  domestic  strife;  invaded 
households;  a  goddess  smiling  on  bat- 
tie,  murder  and  sudden  death.  A  fa- 
mous but  unquotable  line  of  Horace 
tells  how  she  brought  on  the  Trojan 
war.  In  astrology  Uranus  is  a  trans- 
former, hence  a  magician,  while  Nep- 
tune represents  the  state  of  union  with 
the  infinite,  the  seeking  a<ter  the  ideal. 
We  fear  that  those  now  consulting  the 
astrologers  are  more  concerned  with 
fortunate  days  for  doing  business  or 
marrying  than  with  the  sublime  at- 
tributes ascribed  to  the  planets. 

Hoist  has  certainly  written  uncommon 
music.    He  has  fancy,  if  not  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  two  are  not  always  easily 
distinguished    in    spite    of  Coleridge's 
long-winded  definitions.   He  has  learned 
tlioroughly    harmonic    and  orchestral 
technic,  and,  as  his  invention  is  fertile 
and  he  has  a  pronounced  sense  of  color, 
this  cycle  contains  in  turn  ravishing, 
impressive,    surprising    pages.  Take 
,  "Mars"  for  example.    There  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  iron  and  brass;  defiant  inex- 
orable militarism.     And  here  the  tre- 
mendous effect  is  gained  by  compara- 
tively   simple    means.      In  "Venus," 
charming  as  much  of  the  music  Is,  Hoist 
Is  more  sophisticated,  more  audacious 
In  his  liarmonlc  scheme.    "Mercury"  is. 
appropriately,  a  nimble  Scherzo.  lightly 
scored  for  the  most  part.    The  "Jollity" 
in  "Jupiter"  is  inspired  by  ale  rather 
than  wine-  it  is  heavy-footed  and  the 
tunes  are  not  free  from  vulgarity.  The 
composer's  imagination  is  at  its  height 
in  "Saturn"  and  in  "Neptune."  The 
former  U  music  that  should  not  ac- 
company  old   age   as   Walt  Whitman 
knew  it!      "Old  age   superbly  flBing! 
Ineffable  ffra.ce  of  dying  days.      Here.  Is 
sullen,  complaining,  dismal  old  age,  but 
how  graphic  the  expression  1  "Neptune, 
on  the  contrary,   is,   indeed,  mystical, 
beauUfully  so,  not  vaguely,  not  grop- 
ingly. 


Juyinfiit  of  this  oyci«.    ii"-ro  ih  •  be- 
setting Bin  of  many  modem  English  com- 
posers—prolixity.      Endless  reiKrtltlons 
of  unimportant  themes  or  fragments  of 
themes  fret  the  nerves,  no  matter  how 
inu^-ulouiay  they  are  to.ssed   from  on« 
Kroup  of  InstrumonU  to  another  or  pro- 
claimed by  the  full  orchestra.  Mr.  Car- 
penter of  Chicago  puts  his  trust  in  the 
xylophone;  Mr.  Hoist  puts  his  in  the 
CKle.sIa,  whl<*  is  worked  overtime.  Mr. 
Hoist  once  told  a  friend  that  he  loved 
to  write  a  tune.   Unfortunately,  some  of 
his  tunes,  as  In  "Jupiter,"  are  corrmion. 
Simnge  to  say,  in  this  cycle  there  are 
few.    If   any,    truly    sensuous  straine. 
Mercury  in  mythology  was  the  god  ot 
thieves  as  well  as  the  heavenly  messen- 
ger.   Mr.  Hoist  did  not  take  a.dvantage 
of  this  fact  In  his  "Mercury,"  but  when 
the  bassoons  began  their  business  early 
in  "Uranus"  we  thought  for  a  moment 
tliat    Mr.    Monteux    was  Interpolating 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  by  one  Paul 
Dukas.  j 
"The  Planets"  Is  in  many  ways  a  re- 
markable   work,    one   that    should  be 
heard  again,  and  soon.  The  performance 
was  brilliant. 

Mr.  Monteux  gave  a  sympathetic  read- 
ing of  MacDowell's  Suite.  The  noble 
and  affecting  "Dirge"  is,  truly,  the  or- 
chestral masterpiece  of  the  lamented 
composer. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 

The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  of  Feb.  9,  10  will  be  as 
follows:  Chausson,  Symphony  in  B  flat 
major;  Ballantine,  "From  the  Garden  of 
Hellas,"  orchestral  suite  (first  time  at 
these  concerts) ;  Mendelssohn,  Concerto 
for  violin;  Turina,  Danzas  Fantasticas 
(first  time  in  America).  Toecha  Seidel 
will  be  the  solo  violinist. 

TO  MANCHURIA 

B-urton  Holmes's  iUustrated  travelogue 
in  Symphony  nan  last  night  had  for  Its 
subject  "Modernizing  Chosen  (Korea) 
and  Manchuria."  As  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  pol- 
icy of  Japan  in  Korea,  this  travelogue 
has  a  peculiar  Interest.  The  Korean  ob- 
jects to  being  "modernized."  Some 
outsiders  say  that  he  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  benevolent  Interest  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  his  condition. 

Mr.  Holmes — in  costume,  of  cotvrse — 
took  his  audience  to  Dairen,  the  great 
port  of  Manchuria,  showing  such  evi- 
dences of  high  civilization  as  Pullman 
cars,  country  clubs,  golf,  baseball  and 
metropolitan  hotels;  dwelling  on  nature's 
gift,    the   Soya   bean.     Views   of  Port 
Arthur,  Mulcden,  Chang-Chun  and  Har- 
bin were  seen,  with  descriptions  of  iron 
mines,  coal  mines,  and  coke  oven.^.  Then 
'  Korea    was     Invaded,     the  Japanese 
!  schools,  the  timber  industry  were  seen, 
(then    the    Buddhist    strongholds.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  always  much  to  say  about 
hotels,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  he 
found    a     "magnificent"     one    at  the 
Kore'in     capital,     .Seoul,     now     called  , 
Keijo.     The  city  itself  is  uncommonly  I 
interesting.    There  were  interesting  de-  | 
scriptlons  of  life,  labor  and  amusements  j 
(including  dancing  girls).    Mr.  Holmes  | 
is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the  Japanese. 
But  were  not  the  Koreans  happier  and 
freer  In  their  own  way  before  Japan 
felt  It  her  duty  to  uplift  them? 

The  Travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon,  the  last  one  of  the  series 
"Great  Sights  Bast  of  Sues'*  will  be 
given  Feb.  2,  8. 

An  extra  travelogro,  "Three  I>eoad«8 
of  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau." 
win  be  given  m  Symphony  hall  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Feb.  10,  for  disabled 
ex-»erTrloe  men  now  In  hospital.  This 
travelogue  wUl  be  under  the  auspices  of 
Hospital  Department  Ctommunlty  Ser- 
vice of  Boston,  Ina 


The  Musical  Courier  lieartlly  approved 
Mr.  Regneas's  proposition  and 
that  contrlhuthms  to  the  fund 
win  be  acknowledged  in  its  col 
.should  be  addressed  to  the  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony  Fund,  care  of  the  Musical 
Courier,  437  Fifth  avenue.  New  Yorlt 


pproved 

I  stated  iceiJlioii  on  tec.hnti 
,  which ,  fdcrstandlng  of  th( 
;olumnB,  'vcr"  is  called  whi 
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The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell  were  iJIstressed  when  they 
heard  that  she  was  severely  injured  by 
la  (axicab  accident  in  New  York.  Three 
jof  her  ribs  were  broken  and  she  suffered 
a  nervous  shock. 

{    The  Musical  Courier  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 
"To  the  Musical  Courier; 

"I  have  Just  heard  of  the  unfortunate 
accident  to  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  on 
[the  eve  of  her  departure  for  a  recital 
Stour.  Mrs.  MacDowell  is  likely  to  be 
incapacitated  for  some  time  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

"Since  the  income  frora  these  recitals 
is  one  of  the  great  mainstays  of  the 
Peterborough  Colony,  it  would  be  a  nice 
compliment,  and  at  the  same  act  as  a 
balm  during  her  days  of  convalescence, 
if  a  fund  were  raised  to  partly  take  the 
jplace  at  least  of  the  income  lost  through 
'her  indisposition. 

"To  further  such  a  plan,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mcribe  $100  (one  hundred  dollars)  with 
the  understanding  that  25  of  my  col- 
lleagues,  or  those  interested  in  the  Ed- 
,ward  MacDowell  Association,  will  sub- 
scribe a  like  amount. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  give  publicity  In 
your  valued  paper  and  also  act  as  re- 
cipient of  this  fund? 

"Faithfully  yours, 
I       (Signed.)     "JOSEPH  REGNEAS." 


THE  SKILLED  ARITHMETICIAN 

(From  the  Marlboro  ("^iterprtsel 
Henry    J.  Ball,  31  years  of  age,  and 
Mrs.   Ball,  77  years  of  age,  celebrate 
the  55th  annlversay  of  their  marriage 
Monday  at  tlieir  home,  68?  Elm  street. 


WHAT  NEXTI   WHAT  NEXTI 

(From  the  Kewanee,  ni..  Star  Courier.) 
(Thiidren's    Box    Purses,  combination 
patent  leather  with  grained  leather  cov- 
ers, fitted  with  powder,  rouge  and  lip- 
stick cases. 


CHAOS  IN  THE  RUHR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  the  sake  of  students  of  foreign 
affairs  who  may  have  failed  to  read  it, 
X  beg  that    you  reprint  the  following 

;  masterful  exposition  of  Ruhr  valley  de- 
moralization from  the  Transcript: 
"The  Ruhr  valley  normally  imports 

'  approximately  75  per  cent  of    all  the 

:  food  It  rooms  have  beentound  for  the 
j'oung  couple,  five  hundred  thousand 
miners  and  several  hundred  thousand 

I  other  Industrial  workers  there  must 
therefore  depend  almost  wholly  on  out- 
side food  sources.  The  small  agricultu- 
ral producted  is  expected  here  to  be  re- 
tained so  far  as  possible  by  those  who 
tided  along  until  the  husbard  and  father 
part  of  the  farmers  to  save  the  food  foi 

j  themselves  has  in  fact  already  reached! 
official  circles  here."  ' 
One  thing  only  is  lacking;  the  numer- 
ous tribe  of  North  American  House 

j  Hunters  ought  to  be  told  how  German 

i  efficiency  (or  was  it  French?)  located 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rooms,  i 
I    Boston.  M.  B.  1 


A  BUSY  "BEST  MAN" 

I  (From  the  Fall  P4ver  News.) 

Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Pope  was  matron-of 
honor  and  the  best  man  was  matron  | 
of  honor  and  the  best  man  the  bride- 
groom. 


FROM  HOUSMAN'S  "LAST  POEMS" 

Could  man  be  drunk  for  ever 
With  liquor,  love,  or  fights, 

Lilef  should  I  rouse  at  morning 
And  lief  lie  down  of  nights. 

But  men  at  whiles  are  sober 
And  think  by  fits  and  starts. 

And  if  they  think,  they  fasten 
Their  hands  upon  their  hearts. 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE  THEM  AT 
FUNERALS 

(From  Bnmswlck.  Me.,  Ix)eaJa) 
The  lady  was  plainly  but  tastefull> 
dressed,  and  the  groom  appeared  in  a 
suit  of  black,  with  white  vest,  necktit 
and  gloves,  and  the  bearing  of  rh» 
yourr  couple  was  modest  and  yet  self- 
possessed  enough  to  enlist  the  heart> 
sympathies  of  all  who  saw  them  pass 
down  the  aisle. 

TIME  EXCHANGED  FOR  ETERNITY 

Franz  Ludwlg  Loebner,  a  famous  clock 
and  watchmaker,  has  died.  He  made  the 
first  chronometer  that  split  a  second  of 
time  into  1000  parts.  The  "Eiternal  Cal-^ 
endar"  In  the  reading  roorn  of  the 
Reichstag  in  Berlin  is  of  his  invention. 
This  calendar  will  teil  the  day  and  date, 
the  seasons  and  the  phases  of  the  moon 
until  the  year  1999. 

WHOLLY  INADEQUATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  American  Indians  used  the  etono- 
hatchet; 

Franco,  the  precipitate  blade; 

China,  tho  room  of  diminishing  dimen- 
sions; 

Ancient  Rome,  the  Uon-plt; 

The  Middle  Ages,  the  centrifugal  bono- 
oracker; 

Texas,  the  tightening  lariat; 

Old  England^  the  chopping-block; 

But  none  of  these  seem  a  fitting  con- 
clusion for  the  ossified  victim  of  stunted 
thyroid  who  sagely  intones,  with  a  con- 
scious air  of  Adamic  originality,  "Them 
days  is  gone  forever."      O.  MORGAN. 


THE  BARRIER 

He  was  brilliant— more  than  thirty, 

And  he  loved  me — as  profs  do. 
I  was  eighteen:  slightly  flirty. 

And  I  liked  his  "entrez  nous." 
So  I  wore  his  "decorations" 

For  a  full  three  months — or  four-- 
But  midst  wedding  preparations 

I  decided  "Nevermore!" 
The  breaking  made  the  poor  prof  cry. 
But  he  would  wear  that  bla^k  bow  tie! 

HOPE  DEFERRED. 

THE    BEAVER   EDITOR    IS   OUT  OF 
TOWN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  settle  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  a  depart- 
ment store  "Santa  Claus"  constitutes  a 
12-point-plus  "Beaver"? 

I  spotted  one  today  for  a  clean  ace, 
but    my   worthy    opponent   claims  ex- 


HVf bounds.  My  un 
the  game  Is  that  '  Hea 
when  one  sees  a  gentle 
nnan  with  a  beard;  the  scoring  points 
to  be  graded  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  growth.  My  opponent  makes  ths 
[iijlnl  that  In  this  Instance  tht  beard 
was  undoubtedly  false.  I  claim  that 
ivhen  1  see  a  beard,  1  see  a  beard,  and 
that  "Santa"  had  a  gloriously  perfect 
specimen  of  a  12-polnt-plus  (very 
rare)  appendage.  The  protesting 
party  offers  a  compromise  of  one 
half  the  usual  score  for  a  false  beard. 
However,  that  Is  not  my  way.  Either 
I  am  right,  or  wrong.  If  necessj-.i-y  I 
will  withdraw  my  claim  with  -what 
grace  I  may.  but  I  will  never  lower 
myself  with  a  makeshift  compromise. 

Obviously  this  Is  a  matter  for  the  rule 
committee,  but  If  this  protest  Is  al- 
lowed, I  see  no  end  of  complications 
ahead.  It  Is  well  known  that  a  beard 
Is  a  most  natural  and  usual  form  of 
disguise.  It  Is  also  well  known  that 
a  disguise  can  bo  executed  with  con- 
summate skill.  If  false  beards  are  to 
be  excepted  what,  then,  is  the  ultimate 
t(?st?  I  can  see  nothing  certain  .short 
of  a  .sharp  twitch  with  the  fingers.  In 
view  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  g^me 
of  Beaver  among  the  bearded  srentry, 
I  question  the  advisability  of  such 
methods.  It  would  not  be  for  the  good 
of  the  sport.  I  claim,  therefore,  that 
all  beards,  as  long  as  they  are  worn 
properly  in  place,  should  remain  un- 
challenged. I  can  see  no  alternative. 
Brooklln*.  6ANTA. 

DIEWALKUERE' 


j  BOgTO:>T  OPERA  HOUSE— Wagner's 
"Die  Waikuere."  The  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company.    The  ca^: 

Wotan  .  II.  .1     fWtrp-PM  Baklanoff 

Frkl;a   ..Marie  Cl«easeT« 

Humlins;   E<lou.iird  Cotreuil 

RiegliliJe  ..-..m.  —  ,~  Grae*  Hoist 

Sif«miin<l   Forrest  lamont 

BiiieiinhlMe  —  X^rrf^Ul  ^an  Gordon 

Helmwlge   ..MelTena  P«!»more 

Qprhilds      —  Jr«ne  Pavloska 

Ortllnile  Hazel  Kden 

Waltraute  ........  .„... Marie  OlaeMenB 

Siesnino  Ruth  I^wl* 

Ro.=!5welse   Khthryn  Browne 

Gi-i  mKer<3e   .  -  .   Eis  tli«r  .Walker 

Schwertleite   Allre  d'Hermauoy  i 

Ooofflnctor,  Giorgio  Polaoco. 
After,  perhaps  10  years  of  banishment  | 
from  the  Boston  stage,  "Die  W.alkuere" 
last  night  came  once  more  to  perform- 
ance.   To  see  it  before  us  again  was 
good,  the  romantic  story  of  great  godSj 
goddesses  and  mortals  who  had  their 
being,  loved,  hated,  suffered  and  feared, 
even    as    puny    humans    today,  amid 
dense  and  unbroken  forests  and  high 
among  the  crags  of  Jagged  mountain 
peaks.    Was  ever  tale  of  so  wild  ro- 
mance set  on  the  stage?    Or,  who  but 
Wagner — Wagner  himself  ohiy   in  his 
I  highest  estate — could  imaginte  music  of 
I  the  nobleness  fit  to  portray  the  loftiest 
I  attributes   of   these   beings   who  were 
I  erringly  human,   and   yet  half  divine, 
music  of  thrilling  emotional  force,  com- 
mensurate with  the  deepness  of  their 
I  human  passions,  music  that  must  sug- 
!  gest  things  natural,  fire  and  light,  the 
dark,  wind  and  storm?    In  "Die  Waik- 
uere" Wagner  achieved  this  "alii  Liv- 
ing beings  he  set  before  us,  living  today 
in  their  eternal  vitality,  coming  though 
they  did  from  out  the  sagas  of  old  time; 
and  to  illuminate  for  us  the  workings 
ot  their  very  souls  he  found  music  fit- 
ting. 

What  sort  of  people  >an  Impersonate  ] 
these  gods  and  mortal  heroes?  Men  and  i 
women,  first  of  all,  who  are  kindled  by 
romance,  men  and  women  whom  poetry 
sti's,  who  can  at  least  imagine  deep 
i.m  itions,  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  and  expressiveness  of  motion  and 
of  scvilpturesquo  repose,  men  and  women 
too  of  beautiful  voices,  able  to  sing  as 
Wagner  meant  his  ^usic  to  be  sung. 
Since  sufficient  artists  who  possess  all 
tliese  qualities  are  scarcely  to  be  found, 
we  must  do  with  less,  if  "Die  Waikuere" 
is  to  be  given  at  all. 

Of  last  night's  cast,  Mr.  Lamont  pre- 
sented the  best  conceived  impersonation, 
and,  in  what  is  frequently  called  the 
■•German"  way,  he  sang  well.  Miss 
Hi.)lst  showed  an  understanding  of  Sieg- 
linde.  Mr.  Cotreuil.  better  than  his 
colleagues,  governed  his  action  fay  the 
music.  A  beautiful  Brunnhilde  to  look 
upon.  Miss  Van  Gordon,  with  her  mezzo 
soprano  voice,  could  do  no  Justice  to 
music  written  for  a  soprano.  Both 
vocally  and  dram.atically  Mr.  Baklanoff 
seomed  111  at  ease. 

So  did  Mr.  Polacoo.  The  orchestra, 
of  course,  he  made  sound  beautiful, 
ihough,  to  be  sure,  not  so  remarkably 
boautiful  as  on  other  occasions.  But 
the  eloquence  of  this  marvellous  score 
he  could  not  expre.ss;  his  climaxes  did 
not  reach  their  height.  Most  effectively 
of  all  went  the  prelude  to  the  second 
act.  The  want  of  sweep  and  surge  Is 
hard  to  explain,  for  each  individual  pas- 
sage seemed  conceived  with  care.  The 
conception  may  ha,ve  been  too  episodic. 
A  very  large  audience,  nevertheless,  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Polacco  heartily,  and  the 
sin,5ers  as  well.  K  ^-   '  ■ 


The  British  National  Opera  Company  offers  a  prize  In  competition 
lor  a  libretto,  which  should  be  English  In  sentiment,  but  not  necessarily 
f>a8e^  on  some  episode  In  English  history.  The  author  must  be  English. 
The  jury  will  be  composed  of  three:  one  to  judge  the  literary  merit  of  the 
libretto;  the  second  to  decide  as  to  the  dramatic  worth;  the  third  to  say 
how  each  libretto  lends  itself  to  the  requirements  of  music.  When  the 
libretto  is  chosen  the  composer  will  be  English.  No  other  need  apply. 

Annotated  Catalogues  of  librettos  have  been  published,  witness  the 
huge  "Catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos  Printed  Before  1800,"  prepared  by 
the  erudite  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Sonneck  and  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  but  we  know  of  no  critical  history  of  them,  from  the  early  days 
when  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  furnished  the  subjects. 

If  the  composer's  music  fails  he  and  his  friends  put  the  blame  on  the 
librettist,  who  in  turn  regrets  that  he  did  not  give  his  book  to  a  more 
experienced  composer.  Musicians  as  a  rule  have  not  been  exacting  in  their 
requirements,  whether  they  wrote  an  opera  or  a  song.  In  the  old  days 
the  same  libretto  served  a  dozen  or  more  composers.  Even  in  recent  years, 
an  Italian  did  not  hesitate  to  write  music  for  the  old  libretto  of  "The 
Barber  of  Seville." 

Consider  the  librettos  of  the  operas  performed  last  week  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
book  for  "Aida."  It  satisfied  Verdi  who  was  particular  in  his  choice  of 
subjects  as  far  as  dramatic  force  was  concerned;  it  has  pleased  thousands 
of  spectators;  yet  we  find  the  late  John  F.  Runciman — one  of  whose  savage 
articles  moved  Ernest  Newman  to  quote  a  line  from  Blake's  "The  Tiger": 
"Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?"— attacking  "Aida"  furiously. 
"The  misfortune  is  that  the  book  is  a  very  excerebrose  affair.  The  drama 
does  not  begin  until  the  third  act;  the  two  first  are  yawning  abysms  of 
sheer  dulness.  Who  wants  to  see  that  Radames  loves  Aida,  that  Amneris, 
the  king's  daughter,  loves  Radame's,  that  Aida,  a  slave,  is  the  daughter  of, 
the  'King  of  the  Ethiopians,'  that  Radames  goes  on  a  war  expedition  | 
against  the  king,  beats  him  and  fetches  him  back  a  prisoner,  that  the 
other  king  gives  Radames  his  daughter  in  marriage,  that  Radames  highly 
honored,  yet  wishes  to  goodness  he  could  get  out  of  it  somehow?  *  *  * 
All  this  shows  the  bad  influence  of  Scribe,  who  usually  spent  half  his 
books  in  explaining  matters  as  simple  and  obvious  as  the  reason  for  eating 
one's  breakfast.  Verdi  knew  this  as  well  as,  anyone,  and  used  the  two 
first  acts  as  opportunities  for  stage  display." 

An  "£xcerebrose"  aflfaiir.  We  were  obliged  to  consult  the  dictionary. 
We  found  "excerebrose"  an  obselete  word  meaning  "brain-sick,  wanting 
brains";  but  we  found  no  author  quoted  in  the  great  Oxford  English 
Dictionary;  only  the  dictionary  makers.  Bailey  and  Ash  of  the  18th 
century.  And  so  Mr.  Runciman  damned  "Aid^"  with  an  obsolete  vrord. 


Puccini  Gained 
an  Advantage 


"Tosca"  l3  based  on  Sardou's  play. 
Thus  Puccini  at  once  gained  an  ad- 
vantage, for,  whether  one  likes  Uie 
play  or  not,  it  had  been  performed 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  majority  of  those  seeing  the  opera 
do  not  feel  obliged  to  consult  a  libretto 
with  a  pocket  flashlight.  So  with  Puc- 
cini's •■Madama  Butterfly"  and  "Girl  of 
the  Golden  West." 

Mascagni  gained  half  the  battle  by 
the  libretto  based  on  Verga's  play  and 
«tory.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "Pag- 
llacci,"  for  the  subject  is  dramatically 
Intense,  a  subject  used  by  CatuUe 
Mendes  in  his  "Pemma  de  Tabartn," 
produced  at  the  Theatre-Liibre,  I'afls. 
before  "Pagliaccl"  saw  the  footlights. 
Chabrier,  by  the  way,  wrote  some  rau- 
»lc  for  Mendes's  play,  although  the 
fact  i.s  not  mentioned  by  his  biog- 
raphers. As  Verdi  won  great  success 
With  Hugo's  "Hernani,"  eo  Hugo's 
"Rol  s'amuse"  served  him  for  his  "Rlg- 
oletto,"  as  it  served  Tom  Taylor  ■  foi 
"The  Fool's  Revenge"  In  vs-hich  Edwin 
Booth  gave  a  powerful  performance  as 
Bertucclo. 

The  libretto  of  "The  L<ove  of  Three 
Kings"  Is  an  excellent  one,  a  play 
Which  without  music  would  hold  the 
attention  of  any  audience.  The  Inter- 
est In  "The  Valkyrie"  Is  In  the  music, 
not  in  the  libretto,  which  as  a  play 
would  be  Insupportable.  The  stage 
circle  of  fire  at  the  end  would  not  re- 
deem It. 

The  librettists  of  Puccini's  "Boheme" 
have  been  reproached  for  culling  out 
episodes  from  Murger's  romance  and 
taking  liberties  with  them.  It  Is  said 
that  Leoncavallo's  libretto  for  his  "Bo- 
heme" is  better  constructed.  What- 
ever Is  said,  Puccini's  "Boheme"  nas 
Vivacity,  charm  and  pathos.  It  is  the 
most  spontaneous,  the  most  sincere  of 
ell  his  operas,  and,  though  the  male 
Characters  may  be  a  shabby  lot,  the 
c*pera  makes  an  emotional  appeal.  _ 

Nor  do  we  find  the  libretto  of  "II 
Trovatore"  deserving  the  ridicule  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  It.    The  libretto 
Ik  founded  on  a  Spanish  play  that  In 
Its    time   was   popular.    The  librettist 
brings  on  at  once  the  tale  of  the  re- 
vengeful gypsy  woman,  the  mystery  of 
Manrloo's  birth,  the  fight  of  two  men 
ever  a  woman.    The  action  Is  swift; ; 
the    ending    Intensely   dramatic     The ! 
fourth  act  U  one  of  the  great  master-  j 
pieces  In  opera.    When  "II  Trovaftore"  | 


\ 


ts  euag  with  supreme  Italian  vocal  art, 
»cted  with  Italian  fury,  and  led  by  a 
conductor  whose  blood  ia  toe,  the  ef- 
teot  !•  »verwhelmlnK. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 
It  t«  eald  that  la  BeiHn  the  VoVs.  Opera 
«f  that  city  can  give  performances  In 
Kroir*  Theatre   "thanks  to   the  geh- 
woslty  of  aji  American." 

Qlacomo  Oreflce  Is  dead.  Bom  a* 
Tloeflza  In  1866,  he  became  teacher  of 
composition  at  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
and  music  critic  of  Secolo.  He  wrote 
nearly  a  dozen  operas,  of  which  "Cho- 
pin" (1901)  with  music  derived  from 
the  works  of  that  composer,  has  been 
performed  on  the  Pacific  coast  (San 
I^ftcisco,  1307).  His  "Mose"  was  fre- 
quently performed  In  Italy.  "Ugo  e 
Parisina"  Is  not  yet  published,  and  Ore- 
fee  died  before  the  production  of  his 
«X3a8teliO  del  Segno."  ,  Oreflce  also  wrote 
orchestra!  and  chamber  workp. 
■  At  a  recent  revival  of  '^Carmen"  at 
Btockholm  the  role  of  Carmen  was  given 
to  a  dancer  with  a  feeble  voice  and  lit- 
tle vocal  skill.  This  ex-ctted  strong  op- 
position against  the  director  of  the 
opera  house. 

A  ballet  by  Oabrlel  Pleme  waa  an- 
notmced  for  production  at  the  Paris 
Opera  Jan.  18. 

Poland  has  demanded  that  the  re- 
mains of  Chopin  should  be  taken  from 
Pare-Ijachaise  In  Paris  to  the  land  of 
his  birth.  "It  appears  to  us,"  says  the 
Menestral,  "that  It  Is  fitting  that  the 
body  of  Chopin  should  rest  In  Prance, 
where  he  lived,  loved,  and  was  held  in 
great  affection." 

"Le  Bateau  Lyre,"  for  piano  and  or-' 
chestra,  by  Marc  Delmas,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  a  laamoureux  con- 
cert In  Paris  on  Dec.  31.  The  piece  was 
suggested  by  the  remarkable  poem  of 
Arthur  Rimbaud.  It  seems  that  the 
piano  represents  the  vessel ;  the  or- 
cJj»*tr«L,  the  sea.  "The  vessel  voyag:es 
W'UhGU't  forgetting  the  Jiws  of  the  clas- 
sic overture,  until,  having  known  far- 
off  Isles  and  luxuriant  lands  it  is  sunk 
in  a  tempest."  M.  Lapommeraye  writes 
that  the  music  Is  more  iiairatlc  than 
symphonic,  its  effects  turt  ilirect ;  the 
contrasts,  brutal,  "It  shows  vigor  and 
a.  thorough  technical  knowledge,  but  one 
would  wish  a  little  more  originality." 

Evidently  there  are  opera-goers  whose 
tastes  Incline  toward  the  simple  melo- 
dies of  William  Wallace,  Just  as  there 
are  others — or  are  they,  perhaps,  the 
same? — who  can  appreciate  whole- 
heartedly the  classic  beauties  of  Mozart. 


U  Ib  a  (ar  cry,  jpenainiy,  from  "Don 
Giovanni"  to  "Mfi'ltana."  Yet,  at  the 
Old  Vic  there  is  to  be  found  a  public 
that  can  enjoy  and  applaud  both  operas 
heartily.  No  doutit  the  high-brows  will 
tell  you  that  "Maritana"  Is  dead  as 
any  mutton,  and  that  on  its- artistic 
merits  it  should  have  been  burled  long 
years  ago.  But  our  high-brows  do  not 
rule  the  operatic  box  office,  and  the 
truth  ts  that  Wallace's  long-lived  opera 
SttU  possesses  the  power  «f  appeahng 

to    simple-hearted    music-lovers.  And 

really,  If  you  go  to  hear  It  in  not  too 
critical  a  spirit,  and  are  willing  to  be 
amused  by  its  unsophisticated  humors, 
it  makes  a  capital  ojitertalnment  In  its 
cult — what  more  can  one  ask? — London 
Dally  Chronicle. 

"Madam  Butterfly,"  with  J>Ilss  Teyte 
as  Butterfly,  Is  a  very  special  thing. 
She  comes  very  nearly  up  to  one's  Ideal  ; 
of  operatic  singing,  or.  If  the  Ideal  may  1 
be  fixed  at  what  Is  reasonably  possible  | 
for  Imperfect  human  beings,  quite.  To 
modulate  the  phrases  so  as  to  extract  - 
the  last  ounce  of  feeling  they  contain, 
not  to  force  the  voice  or  try  to  pretend 
It  Is  greater  than  It  ts,  not  to  move 
ilmb  or  feature  without  reason,  and 
then  to  do  the  right  thing  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  addition  to  this  to  be 
blessed  with  a  good  octave  and  a  half 
of  voice  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  j 
another  half-octave  upon  occasion,  and 
to  have  the  luck  to  look  the  part  ex- 
actly, and  besides  all  this  to  think  of 
things  beforehand  so   that  they  have 
time   to   produce  their  effect,   and  so 
make  the  task  of  other  actors,  and  even  i 
of  the  conductor,  easy  Instead  of  diffi-  i 
cult — what  more  can  one  ask? — London  | 
Times. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  STAGE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Since  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  final 
exit  from  the  stage  of  life  a  "counter- 
feit presentment"  of  his  remarkable 
personality  has  gradually  been  entering 
upon  the  mimic  stage.  Tour  corres- 
pondent. Mr.  Sherwln  Lawrence  Cook, 
in  his  letter  to  The  Herald,  very  clear- 
ly testifies  to  this  Lincoln  evolution. 

At  first  but  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  connected  with  some  great  and 
good  actloi],  was  all  that  was  desired 
by  the  auditor.  Then,  as  time  passed 
on,  a  scene  upon  the  stage  became  ac- 
ceptable, wherein  Lincoln  momentarily 
appeared  to  speak  a  few  words  and 
solve  a  serious  situation.  Finally,  as 
history  healed  the  wounas  of  a  by-gone 
hour,  a  complete  dramatization  was  en- 
durable and  desirable  In  which  Lincoln 
should  dominate  the  theme  and  hold  the 
centre  of  the  stage. 

But  the  psychological  season-  for  such 
a  successful  play  did  not  arrive  until 
after  the  world  s  war.  Mr.  Cook  refers 
to  Chapln's  Lincoln  In  vaudeville,  which 
he  saw  and  highly  commends,  but  Is 
not  positive  as  to  Its  condensation  from 
a  longer  play.*'"lf  1  am  not  mistaken  (as 
to  the  exact  date),  Mr.  (^apln  produced 
his  version  of  Lincoln,  as  a  play,  at 
the  Liberty  Theatre.  New  York  city,  tn 
1906 — financially  ba<^nt  the  production 
himself.  It  did  not  prove  a  success  for 
It  was  not  produced  at  the  psychological 
moment.  I  did  not  see  the  play  my- 
self, but  among  my  associates  who  did. 
was  Mr.  Bangs,  an  old  and  sterling  actor 
that  had  supported  Booth  and  Barrett, 
and. while  he  spoke  highly  of  Chapin  and 
his  production  prophesied  that  It  would 
not  go,  aa  the  public  did  not  want  the 
theme. 

Then,  why  did  Drlnkwater's  tableau 
of  Lincoln  succeed,  while  phapln's  work, 
which  was  more  of  a  play,  failed?  The 
answer  may  be  fouad  In  the  paradoxical 
records  of  play  production.  A  poor 
product,  brought  forth  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  may  be  heralded  as  a 
masterpiece — while  a  true  work  of 
dramatic  art,  exploited  at  an  Inoppor- 
tune time.  Is  booked  for  the  storehouse 
and  oblivion! 

The  "world's  war"  had  brought  Amer- 
lea  and  her  Ideals  to  the  front.  The 
foreign  press  was  literally  teeming  with 
phrases  of  Washington,  Lincoln  andi 
Wilson.  Woodnow  Wilson,  the  Amer- 
ican president,  had  sailed  abroad  to  free 
the  world  from  future  wars.  Lincoln, 
another  American  president,  had  freed 
a  race  in  bondage.  The  psychological 
moment  was  at  hand!  Drinkwater's 
poetical  panorama  of  the  American 
martyr  was  produced  and  proclaimed  a 
"great  play." 

Alas,  poor  CSiaplnl  His  death  was 
chronicled  but  a  short  time  ago,  and, 
while  he  was  yet  polishing  his  beloved 
play  of  Lincoln,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  its  theme  immortal  upon 
screen.    Did  he  succeed? 

WALTER  SCOTT  HOWARD. 

Buzzards  Bay.  ' 


the 


IN  THE   FILM  WORLD. 

Murders  are  much  commoner  In  fic- 
tion than  in  fact;  and  think  of  all  the 
villainies  of  the  films.  If  anyone  took 
his  Idea  of  the  United  States  from 
them,  what  a  world  of  wickedness  and 
lunacy  he  would  beflieve  In.  But,  of 
course,  no  one  believes  in..lt.  We  know 
that  even  the  Wild  West  Is  not  nearly 
so  wild  in  fact  as  on  the  films.  We  ac- 
cept their  convention,  if  we  care  for 
them  at  tcA,  as  a  necessary  condition- 
of  our  enjoyment.    We  are  able,  as 


pESjjjtpr  Johnson  pointed  out  In  dlscuss- 
\  inj^he  unities,  to  distinguish  between 
I  maTO-helleve  and  fact,  and  the  world 
of  moving  pictures,  of  detective  stories,, 
of  melodrama.  Is  for  us  all  make-believe. 
— London  Times. 

Two  new  films  have  been  shown  in 
London,  showing  achievements  of  the 
League  of  Xatlons.  One,  "World  Peace," 
begins  with  battle  scenes  In  France  and 
leads  up  to  the  signature  of  the  cov- 
enant of  the  league,  the  work  of  which 
Is  explained  In  diagrams.  The  second 
film,  "Preventing  a  Warf,"  demonstrates 
how  tlie  intervention  of  the  league 
stopped  threatened  hostilities  between 
Sweden  and  Finland  In  connection  with 
the  Aaland  Island  controversy. 
A  systematic  use  of  the  acreen,  under 

some  sort  of  supervision  to  be  devised, 
•would  hasten  the  solution  of  haJf  our 
burning  imperial  problems  and  smooth, 
the  way  of  the  statesman  In  a  manner' 
never  before  dreamed  of.     MIsunder- 1 
standings,  both  national  and    Interna- ' 
tlonal,   would  be  brusbed  aside   In  a 
moment  by  showing  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case.  Had  the  clnpma  been  Invented 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Oliver  Oold- 
smtth  could  hardly  have  written  as  he 
did  about  Canada,  then  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  ^3ngland  and  France. 
He  obviously  knew  nothing  about  Can- 
ada, except  by  hearsay.    "A  country 
cdld,  desolate  and  hideous;  a  country 
belonging  to  a  people  of  savages  In  pos- 
session from  time  imm.emorlal,  savages 
who  knew  no  enemies  but  the  prowling 
bear  or  the  Insidious  tiger,  who  might 
have  continued  to  llvej:lll  all  eternity  In 
their  desert  solitudes  had  hot  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  been  both  lnfoi;med  that 
that  country  produced  furs    In  great 
abundance."    Voltaire,  one  of  the  keen- 
est Intellects  of  afll  time,  described  the 
future  granary  of  the  world  In  still  more 
contemptuous    terms.     The  cinemato- 
graph  camera,   while   familiarizing  us 
with  the  true  topographical  features  of 
other  countries  and  thus  r*movtnK  mls- 
conceptlonb  and  prejudice  founded  ex- 
clusively on  ignorance  of  materia!  ccn- 
ditlons,  teaches,  or'lH^ouid  teach,  pro- 
<5u<  era  of  fictitious  movin?  picture  plays 
how  Important  It  Is  that  ihey  shouM 
not    broadcast    throughout    the  world 
erroneous  or  unsympathet'a  nioml  as- 
pects, of  national    life    and  character. 
This  Is  a  trait  of  film  production  which, 
apparently,  enters  but  rarely  Into  the 
calculations  of  our  British  producers.  If 
It  did,  British  films  might  enjoy  greater 
popularity  than  they  do  outside  these 
Islands.    Practically  every  people  has 
certain  characteristics  which  have  come; 
to  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  headmarki 
of  Identity.    The  British  race  la  espe- 
ciaJlj   rich  In  this  respect.     We  pr',de 
ourselves,  for  Instance,  on  the  posses- 
sion of  numerous  tlm3-honored  Insiltu-I 
tions,  which  we  a.-e  quite  justifiod  In, 
regarding  as  superior  to  their  analogues 
elsewhere,  since  attiimpts  have  ho  fre-l 
quently  been  made  to  Imitate  them.  IB 
an  effort  were  put  forth  to  give  more 
relief  or  prominence  In  moving  picture 
plays  to  some  of  these  national  assets 
which  have  extorted  universal  admira- 
tion or  envy,  not  onlv  would  such  plays 
tend  to  Increase  our  national  prestige^ 
but  they  would  ajso  probably  be  mor« 
acceptable  to  the  picture-goers  of  the 
world  as  a  truer  presentation  of  facti 
than  many  of  the  Inferior  travestUs  ol 
real  life  that  have  attempted  In  vain  tc 
storm  the  portals  of  the  cosmopolltar 
picture  houses.  —  London    Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

A  "dnematograph  lecture"  describing 
the  climbing  of  Mount  Everest  durinc 
the  recent  expedition  Is  given  In  Lon- 
don with  music  recorded,  collected  and 
partly  composed  by  T.  Howard  Somer- 
vell, a  member  of  the  expedition:  aln 
from  Nepal  and  SUiklm.  Tibetan  tunee, 
aire  based  oh  religious  dances  whiota 
acconii>any  the  reels  showing  the  lama 
dances  at  the  Rongbnk  Monastery. 
C^aptaln  Noel  had  difficulties  la  taking 
the  films:  dust,  electric  sparktns  as  the 
result  of  a  dry  climate,  and  the  devel- 
oping of  films  at  a  height  of  23,000  feet 
Londoners  find  "The  I>tters"  e 
"gripping"  film.  A  married  woman 
asks  a  novelist  to  return  some  In- 
criminating letters  and,  despite  his  i>as- 
sJon.  he  does  so.  Later  he  has  h:s  re- 
venge by  describing  to  the  lady's  hus- 
band a  work  of  fiction  he  had  hoped  to. 
write  which  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
relfishness  of  a  lady  asking  for  the  re- 
turn of  letters  from  her  lover.  The 
wife's  annoyance  gives  way  to  pleasure 
at  his  constancy,  but  as  he  leaves  he 
casually  mentions  that  it  was  not  her 
letters  of  which  he  was  speaking. 

We  understand  thai  the  Actors'  As- 
sociation will  soon  take  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  Introduction  of  German 
films  Into  this  country.  For  the  firpt 
time  since  the  outbreak  of  war  a  Ger- 
man film  Is  now  being  shown  over  here, 
and  It  Is  believed  that  this  will  soon  be 
followed  by  many  othera  The  Actors' 
Association  are  desirous  of  checking 
tnis  Influx,  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  | 
proposals  that  they  are  to  put  forward 
in  pursuit  of  their  object  will  Include  a 
suggestion  that  a  heavy  Import  duty 
i  should  be  Imposed  on  all  such  filma 


»ncl  ihai  tnir-snonia        buMtd  not  on    addition  of 

the   cost  of  pwaiictlon    In   markfl   In    made  less  „  ruUnr 

Germany,  but  at  th«  .-.Mlmated  cost  If  I  a    clause    excepting   from    laa    ru  » 
the   same  production   h.iii   been  made 
over  here. — I.ondon  Ttmo.i. 


"DEBORAH  AND  JAEL" 

(houAtnx  Tlm«>») 
The  first  production  of  "Deborah  and 
Jael,"  by  Maestro  Uldebrando  Plzzettl, 
took  place  last  nljrht  (Dec.  16)  at  La 
Scala  Theatre.  The  hlph  expectations 
of  tills  new  opera  by  the  author  of 
"Fedra"  were  not  disappointed. 

The  Idea  of  "Deborah  and  Jael"  cam^ 
to   Maestro    Plzzettl    In    1916,   but  the 
Ubr*tto  and  music  were  only  written 
later,   and   were   not  llnlshed   till   the  , 
end  of  1917.    The  theme  Is  a  biblical  [ 
one,  Inspked  by  the  Book  of  JTr*ges:  i 
but  apart  from  the  Inspiration  of  the  ' 
biblical  background  and  some  of  the 
characters  and   episodes,   the  develop-  ; 
went  of  the  plot  Is  mostly  Imaginary. 

The  scene  of  act  1  Is  In  the  square  of 
Kedesh,  where  are  assembled  the  shep- 
herds who  have  flocked  from  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  hear  the  prophetic  word 
of  Deborah     The  people  of  Israel,  bent 
and  humiliated  by  the  Canaanltes,  are 
cursing  their  oppressors,  and  now  turn 
their  fury  against  Hever.  a  shepherd 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Kenltes,  whom  thoy 
accuse  of  treachery,  and  against  his 
wife,  the  Innocent  and  beautiful  Jael, 
suspected  with  being  In  love  with  Sis- 
era,  King  of  the  Canaanltes.     She  la 
saved  oBijr  by  the  prompt  interventloa 
of  Deborah,  who  appears  and  announces 
that  the  suffering  and  humiliation  uf 
[the  Children  of  Israel  are  now  near  an 
end,  as  God,  moved  by  pity,  will  turn 
henceforth  His  anger  against  the  op- 
pressors.   "A  woman,"  says  Deborah, 
looking  at  Jael,  "win  liberate  us  from 
Slsera."  Jael  offers  to  sacrlflca  herself 
for  the  safety  of  her  people. 

At  the  second  act  the  scone  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  terrace  In  front  of  the  palace 
of  Slsera  In  Hlroset.  The  King  Is  ban- 
queting, surrounded  by  his  princee  and 
warriors,  when  the  traitor  Hever  comes 
In  and  reveals  to  Slsera  the  locality 
where  the  rebels  are  gathered  and  pre- 
paring to  fight.  The  King  and  his  fol- 
lowers rejoice  at'  the  idea  of  the  immi- 
nent battle,  and  drink  to  the  victory. 
But  then  the  visit  of  a  mysterious 
woman  Is  announced.  It  Is  Jael,  who 
has  come  to  deceive  Slsera  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  movements  of  the 
rebels.  Slsera,  however,  discovers  her 
plan,  but  pardons  her.  Slsera  had  once 
loved  Jael,  and  still  loves  her,  and  the 
woman  departs,  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  generosity  of  the  King  and  fascl- 
nated  by  his  strength  and  moral  great- 

Iness. 
In  the  third  act  the  battle  has  been 
fought  and  the  Canaanltes  have  been 
defeated.  Slsera  In  his  flight  finds  In  a 
wood  the  tent  of  Jael,  and  is  hidden  by 
her.  They  love  one  another  and  pro- 
pose to  take  flight  from  the  country  In 
order  to  reconstruct  their  happiness  far 
away,  but  Deborah  watches  and  dis- 
covers the  love  of  Jael,  and,  with  ter- 
rible words,  recalls  to  her  her  promise 
of  sacrifice,  so  Jael  becomes  the  Inst^- 
ment  of  Justice,  and  In  the  final  scene 
klll»  the  King,  making  for  the  sake  of 
Ood  and  her  people  the  greatest  sacrl- 
floe  that  love  and  woman  can  make. 

The  music  In  which  this  story  finds 
Its  highly  poetical  expression  confirms 
all  the  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
Maestro  Plzzettl,  hl^  perfect  knowledge 
and  command  of  Instrumentation,  his 
aristocratic  taste,  his  scrupulous  accu- 
racy of  detail,  and  his  delicate  ascetl-  i 
cisni.  Perhaps  It  Tacks  here  and  there 
the  wealth  of  Inspired  and  organic  con- 
ception, but  its  lofty  Intentions  and  its  i 
noble  forms  make  of  "Deborah  and 
JaeL"  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics, 
one  of  the  finest  operas  of  recent  times. 
It  has  a  suggestive  prelude  full  of  ori- 
ental color,  and  all  through,  the  chor- 
uses, wlilch  play  a  most  Important  pai^ 
are  admirably  conceived  and  expressed. 
"Deborah  and  Jael"  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  Maestro  Plzzettl  had 
a  dozen  calls,  together  with  tke  con- 
ductor, Signer  Toscanlnl.  The  orches- 
tra, the  interpretation  of  the  single 
parts,  and  the  staging  were  above 
praise. 

And  so  iB  Bernstein's  new  play,  "Jn- 
dlth,"  the  heroine  Is  Infatuated  with 
Holophemes,  and  slays  him  after  a 
night  of  love,  and  at  the  end  addresses 
passionately  the  head  of  Holophemes, 
exposed  on  high  In  a  lonely  place  and  to 
blrda  of  prey — Ed. 


eMIUDRBN  AND  THB  CINBMA 


(Xai4oo  Tlm«*) 

n«  liOndoB  eoonty  coan«8  la  dls- 
ouaslng  the  reccynmendatloo,  by  which 
the  theatre  and  music  halls  committee 
Is  seetdng  to  prohibit  children  under 
the  age  of  16  from  attending  any  cinema 
In  the  liondon  area  at  which  films  are 
being  shown  which  have  received  from 
the  British  board  of  film  censors  a  cer- 
tificate recommending  that  they  should 
be  shown  to  "adults"  only. 

A  simllaj-  proposal  was  brought  for- 
ward a  year  ago  and  postponed  for  12 
months  so  that  exhibitions  could  put 
HiBir  houses  In  order.     Then  It  waa 


children  who  were  accompanied  by  par. 
ejils  or  bona  fide  guardians.  But  now 
It  1.S  proposed  to  abolish  that  concession, 
although  I.t.-Col.  Lovlta  has  put  down 
an  amendment  for  dlscus.slon  at  to- 
day's meeting  asking  for  Its  r.'lnsUt6- 
ment.  If  the  proposal  Is  oarrlcd  It  will 
;nean  that  after  Jan.  1  children  under 
IS  will  only  be  allowed  to  enter  those 
cinemas  In  London  at  which  a  program 
Is  shown  which  entirely  consists  of 
films  passed  •  for  universal  exhibition. 
The  change  would,  therefore,  be  a  very 
sweeping  one. 

Although  the  board  of  censors  naa 
lately  given  many  more  films  "uni- 
versal" certificates  there  are  ^tlU  a 
great  number  of  "adult"  films  rea<ly  for 
exhibition,  and  If  the  proposal  take* 
effect,  exhibitors  will  either  ,have  to 
eschew  these  or  prohibit  children  fro^ 
entering  their  cinemas.  Among  fllrns 
passed  by  the  censor  since  May  which 
would  come  und^  such  a  ban  are  a 
number  based  on  stories  from  Sherlock 
Holmes,  film  versions  of  such  ncveUi 
as  Peter  Ibbetson,  Diana  of  the  Cross-v 
ways  It's  Never  Too  I.ate  to  Mend, 
Jane  Eyre,  The  S'carlet  Letter  and  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  others  based  on 
such  operas  as  Carmen.  Bigoletto  and 
II  Trovatore,  and  films  founded  on 
such  plays  a*  the  Second  Mi-s.  Tan- 
queray.  Blood  and  Sand  r»nd  John  Chil- 
cote,  M.  P.  The  film  version  of  Bleak 
House  also  obtained  an  'adult"  certl 
flcato.    -- 

MILHAUD  WILL  LECTURE 

The  ultra-modem  French  composer, 
Darius  MUhaud,  win  give  a  lecture  on 
Modem  Musical  Tendencies  In  Pa"9 
and  Vienna  tomorrow  evening  at  8:15 
in  Paine  Hall  of  the  Harvard  Music 
Building.  The  lecture  will  be  Illustrated 
with  piano  Illustrations  by  Mr.  MU- 
haud and  it  la  free  and  open  to  the  pub- 
lla  ^   

DARIUS  MILHAUD 

Darius  Mllhaud,  a  leading  member  of 
"The  Six"  (now  five)  of  Paris,  will  as- 
sist at  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Fluto 
Playei-s'  Club  Uiis  afternoon  at  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club.  The  following  program 
has  been  arranged  by  Georges  Laurent, 
the  musical  director  of  the  club. 

Quartet,  D  tnajor  •  •,• 

Vk>t  flirta,  violin.  Tlola  and  ceaio. 
MeMra.  Laurent,  Tblllols,  Artleres,  M1«;5U«-  . 

Souete   •••••••  Mllhaajd 

For  piano,  flute,  oboe  and  clartoet. 
Tli«  oomposer  and  Messrs.  Laurent,  S-peyer  ana 

Far  tti.  Piano  MU**"" 

Deux    Prlntemps:    Two    Dance*  Irom 
'^Sandadea  do  Brafll'';  E<mianc«  and  Bag 
1  Caiulco. 

'  Mr.  Mllhaud. 

Fittli  Qnlntet,  Ot>.  13  Boccheria 

JW  two  Tlollna,  viola  end  two  'ceUoi. 
Messrs.  ThiBwia,  Kuntz,  Artleree,  Mlquelle  aad, 
Landekdoec 

CONCERTS WtHE  WEEK 

SUTSTDAY— (SyrophoTiy  haJll.  S:SO  P.  M., 
I  fourth  Steinent  concent.  FVancea  Alda, 
eoprano,  &nd  Mexajider  Sllotl,  pdanlst. 
See  special  no'ti<». 
1  St.  Jaanea  Th.ea.tre,  8:80  P.  M. — Poo 
ple'a  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Mollan 
hauer,  oonduotor.  See  specla.1  notHoe. 

Boston  Art  Caub,  3:30  P.  M- — ^Concert 
by  tha  Boston  F51u;te  Playera"  CSuto,  a.8- 
aiated  by  Dajlus  Miilhaud,  composer  and 
plaikist.  See  opaclal  notice. 
MONDAY — Symphony  hall,  8:18  P.  M- — 
Second  extra  coneert  of  tha  Boston  Sym- 
pbory  Oroheatra,  Mr.  Moataux,  con- 
ductor.    9^  speoiail  notice. 

Joixian  hnil,   S:15  P.   M.^  Marguerlts 
Sylvtu 

TUF5SDAY — Hotel  Vendoma,  8  P.  M. — 
Third  and  last  of  Miss  Terry'a  ooncerts. 
Anne  Roberta  Baj-kar,  Georges  MlquaUe, 
vloloncolliist. 

Stednert  .  hallf  8:1C  P.  M. — Beatrice 
OrlHin,  vloainlst.  VUaJl,  Ohaconne; 
Bruoh.  concerto,  D  Minor;  Balaklrev- 
A-uer,  The  Lark;  Soiiu.bert-'WUhelnvl, 
'  Ave  Maria.;  Popora-ICrelalai-,  minuet; 
WienlewsM,  poilonaJse.  6am.ual  L.  Gold- 
berg, pl-anlst.  Mlaa  Grltfln  cornea  from 
Brccktjon  ajLd  has  atudiled  with  lUohfiurd 
Bur^ln. 

WEDNE^DAT— Jorfl»n  hall,  8:18  P.  1L — 
Ethyl  Hayden.  Boprana  To-ung  Phlllla 
Has  Such  Charmlag  Gi-acea;  Mozart,  Der 
Vlonl.  from  "Noeze  de  Blgaro";  Hand^- 
Blbb,  Bel  pla.ceir»i  Schumann,  Wld- 
xnung;  Brahms,  In  We,!d«lnaamkeilt  and 
Staendchen;  Strftuss,  Seitdem  dein  Au« 
und  Blta*ndxrhen ;  lilazt,  O  qua-nd  Je  dore; 
Maret,  Imploratlon  d'ajnour  and  Gri- 
seirte  de  roaes;  Laforge,  arrajisrer-La 
Golondrlna  and  En  Cuba;  Gurran.  Dawn; 
Terry,  The  Anawer;  Cyril  Sooitt,  Unfor- 
aeen;  Edwa-rd  Harris,  It  was  a  Lover 
and  His  La^  EdWBird  Harris,  accom- 
panist. 

SATURDAY— vTordan  hell,  8  P.  iL—VrtA- 
enlck  TUlotson.  jiianist.  Baclh,  Prelude 
and  Fugue;  Schumann,  Symphonic  Stud- 
lee;  Cyril  Soott,  LA>tu«  Land;  Ravel, 
Une  Barque  anw  I'ocean;  Debuasy,  MUn- 
Btrela  and  Dunseus>e«  d«  Delph;  Albeniz, 
Triana:  cliopin.  Vaiae,  O  flai  and  Etude 
£*;  Glinka- Baialcirev;  Pogaalnl-Llazt. 
OunponeiUo. 


8,'i.bed  with  llie  words  i  =  -'Vnk.  Ank 
Sos-  (Bes  the  living,  the  living  Bcs)" 
from  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
aigues  that  the  front  name  of  the 
motlir:r-ln-law  was  Elizabeth,  but  they 
do  not  reason  In  this  manner  at  the 
Roya!  Academy.  Haggard's  story  was  a 
good  one.  especially  the  scene  where 
Smith  Is  arraigned  before  the  Egyptian 
kings  and  queens  as  a  shameless  rob- 
ber of  tombs. 


The  stirprlBlng  statement  Is  made  tliat 
as  Tutenkahmen  was  married,  he  had  a 
mother-in-law.  A  few  years  ago  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  wrote  a  story  entitled 
"Smith  and  the  Pharaohs."  It  told  of  a 
ring  once  belonging  to  this  mother-in- 
law.  "The  ring,  which  la  actually  In  the 
■  ossesslon  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard.  Is  In- 


THE  CENTURIES  AND  LOVE 
(The  gnty  trewe.  of  Tutenkahmen'^ueen 
are  found  In  a  tomb  at  Luxor.— News 

Item.) 

A  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years 

and  a  thousand  years  pass  by^ 
And  the  desert  sirocco  has  drifted  the 

sand  over  a  tomb  unseen. 
Ivory  and  ebony,  gold  and  gems  In  the 

dark  of  the  tomb  unseen. 
And   (not  least  of  the  treasures  the 
years  have  hid)  the  hair  of  the 
Pharaoh's  Queen. 

lilng  Tutenkahmen  that  lived  and  loved 

and  died  in  Brs-pt's  prIme, 
And  laid  him  down  in  a  tomb  of  state 
1  with  all  his  treasures  there— 

Ivorv  and  ebony,  gold  and  gems,  seaJed 
I       "  from  the  tooth  of  time,  , 
And  (safe  from  the  years  that  made  t 
gray),  a  lock  of  his  loved  Queen  s 
hair. 

I  A  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years 
!         and  a  .thousand  years  again  , 
And  the  desert  sirocco  has  drifted  the  I 

sand  over  a  tomb  unseen. 
I  Tvory  and  ebony,  gold  and  ge-^s  jn  the 
'  dark  of  the  crypt  have  lain, 

iAhd  the  drab  gra*  tresses  (that  once 
were   bright)    of    Tutenkahmen  3 

HORACTB  TOWNER. 
1    L  J  S.  quotes  fronT  a'dlspatch  con- 
i  cemlng  Maggie  Cnine:    "She  *wa3  un-  ^ 
!  derstood  to  be  single  until  she  became  > 
dangerously  HI  from  a  complication  of 
diseases  several  days  ago.  „: 
aLks   and,  not  without  reason:  '-What  j 

!  and  why?"  

CASTLES  AND  FLOOR  SPACE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  a  number  of  people  are  "^o"^^^ 
as  to  "What's  wrong  ,  with  the 
■movies'?"  ^von-t  you  ask  Mr.  Palr- 
hnnks  and  his  playraiates  in  what  his- 
torf  bo^k  they  found  the  11«-slons  for 
the  royal  palace  1ti  "Robin  Hood  "The 
p'^ogram  proclaims  Pridefully  that  the 
klnSly  bungalow  used  therein  Is  larger 
tlS.n  the  Pennsylvania  station  In  New 
Yor^  Of  course  a  cinema  sovereign 
leeds  sV^ce  in  which  to  'e^P po  Jt' 
tain  to'  curtain  and  from  pillar  to  post 
but  wherefrom  cotnes  "s  precedent  In 

might  be  an  ^derly  cat:  the  ba^Quet 
mlgnt  DO  aj       ,  .  Castle  at  the 

'other   end  of   th^  nfya^    Mile  wpuld 
glvfeibot  space  for  a  kindergarten 
setting-up  exercises;  the  tower  of  I^n 

has  a,  few  rooms  where  one  could 
donyhas     jew  i   ..-ry  .^y   Half  Dozen" 

stuff'    Incidentally,  James  V.  of  foot 
^^^Vt^a^ro^r  s^r-^^^^^ 

'-^-rforTha^J^Xh 

rcrirap'arof^ii;s,"::o^^^^^^^^^^ 

some  princely   nappies    there   couldn  t 
have  been  room  for  light. 
Wellesley.       GEORGE  L  MOORB. 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  EUGENICS 

1     "Lester  Tompkins  of  Lowell  road  was 
one  of  the  vete-n  fanclers'^^^^^  re- 

\~&-^ 

'for  1500."  

j  GOOD  SUNDAY  REAOINQ 

The  French  government,  so  B.  S.  S. 
i     The  to    obtain  some 

I  JoSUng  IS  a  copy  of  the  return  from 
%L^^^\r^rreli^  rat.  In  your 
provlncet  ^^at  an 

ehtuTd  d5:  Tom.  die  young  and  some 

,  '■'^Q.-What  I.  the  «^ 
'^'^iLod  alone  ca^  »an  I  not  know 
-a'-A-rr  suffers  of  water  .uffl- 

'T-Trtr:\.r^^^^fl^^  no  one 

^rtTJ.  rild^tt'bo-Sier  Mm^ejf 
of  his  brother  with  questions  that  con- 
cem  only  God. 


THE  PEAK  PAMIUY 

Am  tie  World  W««i : 

A     newspaper     cllputW     b",  ^ 

■■■A  to  me.    It  Is  signed  by  Mr.  AO- 
.  C.  Knight,  who  gives  a  meagre 
•/•Ion  of  the  original  Peak  Family 
SAUis  Bell  Ringers  of  former  days  aaa 
inquires  what  has  become  of  the  mam- 
bore.  .  , 

As  far  a«  I  kno^  I  am  the  on'T^J 
living  of  the  Peaks  who  knows  all  aooiK 
the  family.  William  Peak  was  the  ^o- 
prletor  of  the  troop.  My  father.  Ho 
ra/tlo  N.  Peak,  was  a  brother,  travelllW 
with  the  troop  4t  the  time  of  my  birth 
Just  75  years  ago  this  month. 
VVmiam  started  ou»  In  1839  and  g*ve 
concerts  throughout  Massachusetts  jrtth 
his  wife,  Mehltable,  a  son  William 
Henry,  two  daughters — Julia  and  Fan- 
nlo  M  Peak,  <  !id  one  or  two  outsiders. 
As  they  progrfuised  in  years  two  more 
children,  Eddie  S.  and  Llzzette  M.  were 
added  to  the  number.  Their  program 
consisted  of  (the  then  time)  song,  duets, 
two  harps,  violin  muslo  In  connection 
-vlth  the  hand  bell  ringing  and  the 
music  was  very  b«autJful  to  listen  to. 
Many  of  those  songs  and  melodies  are 
heard  today,  and  their  entertainments 
were  considered  first  claas.  Later  on 
the  staff  bells  were  Introduced  and 
played  by  Fannie  aJid  Master  Eddie, 
while  Uzzette,  who  had  a  wonderful 
contralto  votoe  contributed  In  the 
duets  with  the  others.  Uncle  William 
presided  as  accompanist  on  his  little 
melodeon— pianos  were  then  scarce. 

They  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  and  part  of  Canada,  During  July 
and  Apgust  they  used  to  make  their 
home  with  my  father  on  High  street, 
Medford,  up  to  about  1882,  w*en  uncle 
purchased  the  old  Baker  homestead  on 
Main  opposite  Summer  street,  and  as 
the  writer  of  the  clipping  stated,  they 
had  a  large  upper  room  for  rehearsals. 
Their  tickets  were  always  redeemable  by 
all  the  leading  playhouses  of  Boston 
and  vicinity. 

At  the  time  of  my  birth  iny  father 
was  with  the  rtoop  In  Northfleld.  Vt, 
Dlocked  In  with  four  feet  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  As  I  have  said,  botj  fami- 
lies have  passed  away  but  myself. 
Horatio  N.  Peak  was  a  talented  musi- 
cian, a  leader  of  church  choirs  and  glee 
clubs.  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  Mr. 
Knight  and  have  a  talk  with  him. 

FREDERICK  W.  PEAK. 
Temple  of  Honor  Hall!   697  Maasa- 
obusetts  avenuei,  Cambrldsa. 


Boston  Opera  House:  "II  Trovatore." 
■jpera  by  Verdi.  The  Chlc&eo  civic 
Dpera  Company. 

IL-eonoB-a  Rosa  Ralsa 

Inez  Hazel  Eden 

Count  Dl  Luna  Cesare  Formlphl| 

Manrlco  O'"""  ^rlml ; 

Azticena  •  •  •  •  •  -Louise   Homer  ! 

Ferrando  Vlrgllio   Laz^J-l  ! 

-  Jose  Mojica  1 

Conductor!!'  Giorgio    Polacco  , 

Although  "II  Trovatore,"   thamks  to 
its  vitality,  will  do  very  well  with  hall 
an  orchestra,    no   scenery  worth  the 
name  and   with   singers   who  cannot 
sing,  nevertheless  one  hates  to  see  a 
manager  work  a  free  horse  too  hard. 
So  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  the  C^il- 
cago  opera  doing  by  this  masterpiece 
of  Its  time  as  generously  a«  though  it 
'  were  some  feeble  work  In  need  of  ail 
the  help  It  can  got  to  make  It  go  the^ 
season  through.    The  singers  were  as 
good  as  the  company  can  provide,  the 
scenery  and  costumes  were  opulent  and 
tasteful,  and  there  was  Mr.  Polacco  In 
person  to  dlreot. 

He  did  It  nobly.  Like  many  a  famous 
oonduotor  before  him,  he  may  have  a 
fancy  for  the  piece,  or  he  may  be  of 
a  conaolentiousneas  that  will  not  allow 
him  to  do  slovenly  whatever  he  under-  , 
takes  to  do  at  ail,  Whichever  hie  mo- 
tive   Mr,  Palaoco  brought  pain  a  te  the 
conducting  of  this  opera,   as  did  Mr. 
Weingartner  here  in  Boston  years  ago. 
pains  that  resulted  In  a  perfermanoe, 
the  orchestra   and  chorus  alone  cen^ 
Bldered,  that  must  have  mado  people 
stare  who  never  heard  "Tl  Trovatore" 
decently  given  In  their  lives.    He  kept 
the  brass  in  Its  place  i  ha  found  orohas- 
tral  tints  and  Italicizing  touches  that 
elude  commonplace  conductors,  Above 
aU  else,  by  his  exquisite  rythmic  sense, 
he  brought  back  the  pulse  of  life  to 
accompaniments    that    too    often  are 
made  to  seem  mere  vulgar  strumming. 
As  Mr.  Polacfco  led  "Trovatore,'  even 
the  voungest  "Mgh-brow"  m  the  heuBe 
could    scarcely    shudder    ..I    even  the 
anvil  ol.orus  or  the  soldier.',  far  less 
at   anything   else   In    the   s.ore.  Al 
praise  to  Mr.  Polacoo  for  hU  averenoel 
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Taa  chorus  san*  m  well  a«  ina'  oi^- 
eheetra  played,  Of  the  singara,  Mme. 
Homer  carried  off  tfia  honors.  Ii»  fine 
voles  after  the  first  few  moments,  she 
san^  with  inspiring  warmth.  Her  im- 
personation of  the  gipsy,  one  o*  the 
most   vividly-<iia"'n  characters  in  the 


operatic  repertory,  has  to  Its  credit 
plctureaqueness,  dignity  when  called 
for.  a  frenzy  of  desperate  rage  In  the 
stirring  scene  with  the  count.  Though 
not  once  fussy  in  detail,  she  let  not 
a  single  dramatic  stroke  escape  her. 
And  this  exhaustive  characterization 
Mme.  Homer  pre.sented  with  skilled 
tecihnique  truly  admirable.  Her  fine 
effort  was  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Lazzarl  too  did  excellent  work, 
singing  the  narrative  of  the  first  soene 
with  a  rugged  strength  and  a  signifi- 
cance that  for  once  made  the  scene 
effective.  The  others  were  less  satis- 
factory, though  Mr.  Criml,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  sang  well  in  the  third  act,  and 
Mr.  Formiphl,  a  sturdy  figure  of  a  man, 
acted  with  a  vigor  that  made  Its  mark. 
Miss  Ralsa,  though  blessed  with  a  voice 
of  great  natural  beauty,  shone  last  night 
neither  as  singer  nor  actress.  The  audi- 
ence was  very  large.  R.  R.  G. 


"LA  BOHEME"  PLEASES 

LARGE  AUDIENCE 

Excellent  Features  Mark  Perform- 
ance of  Chicago  Company 

KOSTON   OPERA  HOUSH:— "La  Bo- 
heme."    by    Puccini.      The  Chicago 
j  Civic  Opej-a  Company.    The  cast: 

MIml   Edith  Jlaeon 

|Rodolfo   Anselo  Mlngrhettl 

;  Ifarcello   Giacomo  Rimlrel 

'■"Illne   Edouard  Cotreuil 

^'■h-a.unard   Desire  Delfrere 

Muset-ta   .•  Irene  Pavloska 

Alcindoro   Vlttorlo  Trevlsan 

Henolt   Vattorlo  Trevlsan 

F^irpisnol   Lodovlco  Ollvlero 

'-'onductor   Bltore  Panlz2a 

Has  the  experiment  ever  been  tried 
of  clothing  the  persons  of  "Boheme" 
like  normal  human  beings?  Hermann 
Jadlowker  once,  in  the  days  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  dressed  Ru- 
dolfo  like  a  man  Instead  of  a  freak,  and 
his  impersonation  gained  illusion 
.  through  the  process.  By  the  force  of 
Its  well  told  pathetic  story  and  Puc- 
cini's moving  music,  the  opera  can  al- 
ways make  its  appeal.  The  players, 
nevertheless,  would  have  an  easier  task 
of  it  if  they  were  allowed  to  make  of 
themselves  as  attractive  figures  as 
conditions  may  permit.  Instead  of  being 
forced  to  garb  themselves  like  clowns. 
Ibsen's  plays  gain  illusion  when  they 
are  set  out  with  costumes  and  furnish- 
ings of  today.  Might  not  a  similai- 
proceeding  with  "Boheme"  work  to  the 
opera's  good? 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
rejoiced  in  excellent  features.  If  Mr. 
Panizza  had  a  fancy  for  a  sluggishness 
of  tempo  that  did  not  tend  to  help  the 
lively  scenes,  the  essential  beauty  of 
the  orchestral  score  he  showed  forth 
lovingly,  and  the  curiosly  gripping  power 
of  Puccini's  music  he  felt  to  its  full  de- 
gree; It  holds  its  own,  this  music,  the 
sincerest,.  the  most  spontaneous  that 
Puccini  ever  wTote. 

Of  the  performers,  Mr.  Rimini  stood 
out  conspicuous  among  his  fellows  for 
his  vivid  characterization  of  Marcello; 
I  other  actors  ought  to  learn  from  him  the 
art  of  listening.    Mr.  Rimini  sang  well 
too.   Mr.  Minghettl,  a  tenor  new  to  Bos- 
ton, displayed  a  light  voice  of  pretty 
[  quality  which  he  stood  quite  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  big  tone;  otherwise  he  sang 
j  tastefully  and  smoothly. 
I     Mme.     Mason     as     well  sometimes 
forced  her  lovely  voice,  a  voice  of  de- 
I  lightfully   individual  color,   beyond  its 
\  natural   limits — a   pity,    for   she   is  a 
singer  of  real  skill.   Not  quite  happy  in 
the  light  touch  sht  tried  for  in  the  first 
two  acts.   Mme.  Mason  was  more  con- 
vincing   when    poor    Mimi's  troubles 
'  came  upon  her;  to  the  death  scene  she 
i  brought    true    pathos.     Though  Mme. 
:  Pavloska.  a  mezzo-soprano,   could  not 
give  a  soprano's  music  its  full  value, 
she  playtd  e.xcellently  in  the  scene  out 
In  the  snow,  and  in  the  last  act.  where 
her   vivacity   must   rest   perforce,  she 
showed  repth  of  feeling.    The  smaller 
parts  wert  ade<iuately  done.    The  au- 
dience was  very  large.  R.  R.  G. 

L  LISn  PIECES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernest  llutcheson,  pianist,  gave  the 
fifth  and  last  recital  of  his  series  In 
.Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Music 
by  Liszt  was  played:  Sonata  in  B  Minor, 
Sonetto  123  dl  Petrarca,  Funerailles, 
litude  de  Concert  In  F  Minor;  Legend 
I  "The  Sermon  to  the  Birds,"  Hungarian 
I  Rhapsody  No.  ,13. 


Jiese  pieces  the  "FlMierali.'es,"  com- 
pyt,ed  In  1856,  the  yeax  of  the  s>-mphonIc 
poems  "Maieppa"  and'  "Prometheus"  Is 
the  least  fatniliar.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  piano  piece  was  Liszt's  tribute  to 
Chopin.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  music 
waa  inspired  by  the  sa<i  condition  of 
Hungary  In  1849-.50  and  the  fate  of  the 
patriots  Prince  Llchnot\'Bky,  Count  Bat- 
thyanyl  and  Count  Telekl.  The  Sonata 
was  composed  in  1853;  the  Etude  In 
1848:  the  Sonetto  In  1858;  the  Rhapsody, 
in  its  present  state,  between  18al  and 
1853. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Liszt's 
music — and  opinions  differ  widely  though 
not  so  bitterly  as  in  former  years— there's 
no  denying  his  Influence  on  the  form  of 
orchestral  compositions  and  the  technic 
Remanded  for  piano  playing.  Few  com 
posers,  however,  stand  the  test  of  a 
recital  devoted  to  the  muslo  of  an  In 
dividual,  and  Liszt  In  this  respect  fares 
no  better  than  Beethoivon  or  Brahma. 

The  chief  musical  Interest  In  the  re- 
cital yesterday  waa  necessarily  In  the 
performance  of  the  Sonata  in  B  Minor, 
the  most  Important  work  announced, 
the  one  that  tests  the  mechanism  of 
a  pianist  and  gives  an  Insight  into  his 
intelligence  and  taste.  Many  pianists 
of  high  rank,  playing  this  sonata,  turn 
the  massive  and  fiery  pages  Into  bora- 
bast,  and  sentiment  into  mushy  sentl- 
mentallsm.  They  pound  and  they  gush. 
It  needs  a  clear  head  to  keep  from  the 
exaggeration  In  performance  that  lias 
led  some  critics,  not  unfriendly  toward 
Liszt,  to  condemn  the  sonata  as  preten- 
tious, blatant  and  at  times  sugary. 

Mr.  Hutchesou  gave  an  admirable 
redding  of  this  music.  The  character- 
istically stormy  and  defiant  measures  . 
were  for  once  without  circus  pomp.  The 
more  tender  lyrical  moments  were  sung 
expressively,  with  beauty  of  tone,  with 
an  intimacy  of  personal  confession  that 
one  seldorn  associates  with  Liszt,  so 
that  this  Ivriclsm  yesterday  had  the 
charm  of  the  wonderfuUy  beautiful 
"Gretchen"  movement  hi  the  "Faust" 
symphony.  And  there  were  a  hundred 
and  one  detail?,  not  too  much  empha- 
sized but  clearly  and  lovingly  brought 
out.  that  often  are  slighted  by  pianists 
tliinklng  only  of  "grand  effects"  and 
startling  contrasts. 

It  was  a  pity  that  there  were  not 
more  to  hear  him  play  this  sonata. 
Their  admiration  for  the  music  Itself 
and  the  pianist  would  have  been  In- 
creased. 

^  ^  -  ^  3 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
win  open  tonight  the  second  and  last 
week  of  its  engagement  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  The  performances  of  last 
week  should  convince  all  doubting 
Thomases,  If  there  are  any,  that  the 
visiting  company  Is  prepared  to  carry 
out  its  promises.  The  operas  were 
staged  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
stage  settings  were  In  some  Instances 
sumptuous.  In  all  cases  satisfactory, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  appealing  to  the 
intelligence.  "Alda,"  for  example,  had 
never  before  been  produced  here  so  lav- 
ishly as  regards  scenic  effects.  The 
stage  settings  of  "The  Love  of  Three 
Kings"  were  also  uncommonly  effective. 
The  costumes  have  been  fresh  and 
tasteful.  The  skilful  management  of 
lights  added  greatly  to  the  worth  of 
the  productions. 

The  large  orchestra,  composed  of  ex- 
cellent musicians,  admlrablyi  drilled, 
gave  eloquent  readings  of  the  scores, 
led  as  the.se  men  were  by  men  of  ex- 
perience and  authority;  conductors  with 
a  spirit  controlled  by  artistic  feeling. 
The  chorus,  well  balanced,  has  been 
trained  to  sing  with  due  regard  for  con- 
trasts; a  euphonious,  sonorous  body. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
leading  singers,  whose  names  have  been 
familiar  either  through  previous  ac- 
quaintance or  by  reputation  gained  In 
other  cities.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  minor  parts  In  the  operas  have 
been  allotler]  to  fully  capable  men  and 
women,  and  thus  there  has  been  an  en- 
semble not  always  to  be  found  In  the 
leading  opera  houses  of  this  country 
ftnd  of  Europe. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Do  the 
people  of  Boston  wish  the  visit  of  the 
Chicago  company  to  be  repeated,  to  be 
an  annual  eventT  Or  la  Boston  careless 
of  Its  former  fame  as  a  patron  of  op- 
era? WIU  Boston  favor  only  musical 
comedies  and  bed  room  farces?  In  Chi- 
cago one  may  see  in  the  windows  of 
*ven  humble  shops— at  least  one  might 
liave  seen  last  spring— a  placard  to  this 
effect:  We  are  supporters  of  the  Chi- 
cago opera.  Not  without  reason  does 
the  visiting  organization  called  Itself  a 
"Civic"  oompany.  It  would  be  a  pity 
If  at  the  end  of  this  week  the  Chicago 


company,  about  to  leave  Boston,  should 
be  able  to  say:  "We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  you  have  not  danced." 

Let  alone  the  question  of  art:  from  a 
business    standpoint,    an  arrangement 

with  the  Chicago  company  or  any  opera 
company  equal  In  rank  and  reputation 
should  be  encouraged  by  every  one  In 
trade.  The  presence  of  an  opera  com- 
I  pany  attracts  outsiders.  It  reminds  them  | 
[  that  Boston,  after  all.  Is  not  a  city  of  the 
living  dead. 

'    But  an  opera  company  of  high  rank 
will  not  come  to  Boston  unless  It  Is  ; 
sure  that  Bostonians  will  go  to  the  Bos-  I 
ton  Opera  House  during  the  engage- 
ment. 

The  program  of  this  week  la  so  varied 
that  It  should  tempt  those  wlio  have 
hitherto  neglected  the  performances 
either  through  a  doubt  which  has  been 
removed,  or  by  reason  of  Indifference. 

Tonight  "The  Love  of  Three  Kings" 
win  be  repeated.  The  Herald  has  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  engrossing  per- 
formance last  week.  The  opera  Itself 
is  a  noble  work  with  a  poetic  storj-, 
with  music  of  such  pathetic  and  tragic 
force  that  It  puts  MontemezzI  high  In 
the  list  of  contemporaneous  operatic 
composers.  It  Is  Interesting  to  compare 
Miss  Garden's  portrayal  of  Flora  with 
that  of  Miss  Borl.  Mr.  Baklanoff's 
Manpredo  Is  a  superlj  figure  In  the  oper-  . 
atlc  gallery.  | 

Not  often  does  one  have  an  oppor-  | 
tunlty  to  hear  "Parsifal,"  which  will 
'  be  given  tomorrow  evening.  Even  when 
,  it  was  performed  here  In  concert  form 
under  Mr.  Lang's  direction  It  crowded 
the  hall;  performed  here  as  an  opera 
In  English  and  In  German  It  has  drawn 
great  audiences. 

One  learned  from  the  necessarily  In- 
adequate performance  of  Rlmsky-Kor- 
sakov's  "Snow  Maiden"  by  the  Ruealans 
this  season,  that  the  story  was  »iter- 
talnlng  and  the  music  charming.  The 
opera  will  be  performed  next  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  It  will  enldst  the  serv- 
ices of  many  leading  singers  in  the 
company,  while  the  ballet  n^ll]  be  le-l 
by  accomplished  Mr.  Bolm  and  Miss 
Ludmlla. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  will  be 
a  chance  to  compare  the  performances 
of  Mme.  Muzlo  and  Miss  Garden  in 
"Tosca."  The  character  of  Floria  ad- 
mits of  different  Interpretations.  Mr. 
Balklanoff's  remarkable  portrayal  of 
Scarpla  wHl  again  be  a  feature,  one 
that  bears  repeated  study  and  analysis. 

The  other  repetition  In  the  week  will 
bo  that  of  "The  Valkyrie"  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  perfoiynance  last  B^riday 
evidently  gave  great  pleasure  tp  a  large 
audience. 

Edith  Mason  On  Friday  night  will 
take  the  part  of  Cho-Cho-Sam  In  that 
popular  representation  of  Japanese 
trustfulness  and  American  caddish  be- 
havior, viz.,  "Mme.  Butterfly."  Mr. 
Lament  will  play  the  naval  offioer  that 
sings  lustily  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  deserts  his  little  wife. 

Saturday  afternoon,  "Carmen,"  with 
the  always  surprising  Miss  Gardem  as 
the  Gypsy  that  cut  short  the  military 
career  of  Don  Jose  (Crlml).  Miss  Me- 
Cormlck  will  be  the  Mlcaela.  tripping 
i  through  moimtaln  passes  In  thin  sUp- 
i  pers  to  sing  her  always  applauded  song. 
The  part  of  Escamillo  will  be  taken  by 
the  excellent  Mr.  Baklanoff. 

On  Saturday  night  "The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna,"  with  Its  color,  dash, 
street  scenes,  and  tragic  Intensity  wlU 
bring  the  end  of  the  engagement.  The! 
chief  singers  will  be  Mmes.  Raisa  and' 
Claessens;  Messrs.  Crimi  and  RiminL 
Truly,  a  varied  repertoire. 


"Sl^man,  or  ae  a  llttlgTBiramng,  whe«d-^ 
ting,  sensuous  creature — hence  her  hold 
on  Macbeth?  Was  Lady  Macbeth  a  vic- 
tim of  hysteria? 

Bitter  our  d.lsapi>oIntment.  This  little 
nwspaper.  Vol  1  No.  4.  merely  trump- 
eted the  vocal  abilities  of  Mite  Florence 
Macbeth,  who,  according  to  Miss  A. 
Smith  of  the  Journal  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  "an  Individual  manner  of  pre- 
senting her  material  whether  it  be  songs 
or  eclairclssement." 

Now  singers  who  present  "eclairclsse- 
ment" are  not  common  In  this  material, 
sordid  world. 

We  learn  from  the  Dally  Evening 
Record — published  to  Stockton.  Cal.? — 
that  Miss  Macbeth's  "ringing  resonance 
seemed  to  envelope  one,  a  resonance 
that  didn't  seem  to  strike  one,  but  that 
one  could  absorb."  There  are  singers 
who  seem  hard-hearted  on  the  stage. 
Here  Is  one  whoso  resonasoe  ia  merci- 
ful. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  14TH  CONCERT 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Umll  Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  Its 
14th  program  for  the  season  In  the  St. 
James  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Miss  Edith  Thompson  of  Boston,  pianist, 
was  soloist.  j 

The  orchestra  opened  Its  program 
with  "The  Bartered  Bride,"  by  Smetana. 
It  also  played  Beethoven's  Symphony ! 
No.  7  In  A  major,  op.  92.  There  was 
generous  applause,  for  the  performances 
were  capable  and  pleasing. 

Miss  Thompson  gave  genuine  delight 
In  her  playing  of  Tschaikowslty's  Con- 
certo for  Pianoforte  No.  1  In  B  flat 
minor,  op.  23.  The  appreciation  accord- 
ed Miss  Thompson  was  a  remarkable 
demonstration,  lasting  some  minutes. 

taring  the  wrapper  •ft  v»  found 
a  copy  of  the  Macbethian.  Ahal  we  ex- 
olalmed.  her.  is  a  Uttle  newspaper  de- 
voted  to  tlie  study  of  Shakeepeare's 
tragedy,  the  play  that  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  favt>rlte.  Here  perplexing 
questions  wlU  be  answered,  we  said.  Mr. 
John  Jay  Chapman  bae  declared  that 
the  hypersensltiveness  of  Macbeth  and 
Lady  Macbeth  Is  one  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  strokes  of  genius.  Was  Mac- 
beth a  nervous  coward?  Should  Lady 
Macbeth  be  portrayed  as  a  muscular 
virago  after  the  manner  of  Charlott* 


SHE  PROBABLY  NEBD8  IT 

"Lotta  Cheek,  the  Boston  girl  who 
was  declared  the  most  beautiful  girl  In 
that  city  In  a  contest  held  last  summer, 
has  been  engaged  for  'The  Dancing 
Girl.'  " 


A  GOOD  PIECE  OF  LEAD  SPOILED 

•  From  th»  Cincinnati  Tlm«-Sta».  Sent  to 
as  by  Albert  Pr»8c<K) 
A  negro,  who  gives  his  name  as  Earl 
Bryan,  21,  647  West  Sixth  street,  was 
shot  In  the  head  and  slightly  wounded 
early  Sunday  by  Patrolman  Elbert,  after 
he  had  attempted  to  escape  from  th"; 
officer.  The  bullet  which  struck  Bryan 
bounced  OB  his  skull.  He  Is  held  on 
suspicion. 

OTHER  BONEHCADS 

But  Nlcolatis  RIoardlUB,  an  Italian, 
had  a  head  of  an  unreasonable  bigness, 
and  his  skull  waa  of  that  solidity  and 
hardness  that  he  oftentimes  broke  nuts 
or  the  stone  of  a  peach  with  one  blow 
of  his  head  (Janl  Nlcll  Plnaco+heo 
prima  p.  43).  It  Is  always  best  to  quote 
uuthoritles. 

And  the  diligent  Barthollnus  knew  of 
a  religious  person,  40  years  old,  who  had 
the  hinder  part  of  his  skull  so  firm  and  . 
compact  that  he  was  able  to  endure  a 
coach  wheel  to  pass  over  it  without  any 
Bensible  damage  to  him.  (Barth.  Hist. 
Anat.,  Cent.  6.  Hist.  44.  p.  97) 

CONCERNING  BORAH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  on  page  760  of  the  Classified 
Telephone  Directory  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  "Commonsense  Extermi- 
nating Company."  I  wonder,  In  view 
of  Borah's  speech  yesterday  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  If  he  took  a  ! 
course  of  treatment  there  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Boston. 

Jan.  23.  GLEN  B.  WARREN. 


THEY  SHOULD   HAVE  BEEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  front  page  of  The  Herald  this 
morning  "Government  orders  3000 
coast  guards  to  patrol  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic seacoast  to  wipe  oiit  rum  run- 
ning." Also  "Mr.  Applejack,  prohibi- 
tion chief  at  New  York,  has  warned  , 
bootleggers  to  make  returns  of  taxable 
Income  or  be  prosecuted." 

These    Items   should   have   been  In 
your  column.    Now   boys,  all  togetlier,  | 
"Ha  Ha  Hal"    i 

Cambridge.  a  H.  FELLOWS,  j 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS  j 
(from  the  University  Oorrespondent) 

De  mortuls  nil  nisi  -bonum — There's 
nothing  but  bones  In  the  dead. 

Ne  plus  ultra— There's  nothing  beyond  [ 
Ulster.  ; 

A  grass  widow  Is  the  wife  of  a  dead  j 
vegetarian. 

Britain  has  a  temporary  climate.  \ 

Amblgtiity  Is  telling  the  truth  when ; 
you  don't  mean  to. 

Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  anything  else. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of.  water  Is  to 
save  people  from  drowning  in. 

A  circle  is  a  rounded  figure  made  up 
of  a  crooked  straight  line  bent  so  as  the 
ends  meet. 

The  plural  of  forget-me-not  Is  forget- 
us-not. 


TWO  MUSIC  LOVERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  was  the  cruel  lady  In  a  Jabot 
who.  In  the  first  balcony  of  Symphony 
hall  Friday  afternoon,  jabbed  her  elbow 
'  against  the  crest  of  her  husband's 
Ileum  after  he  emitted  a  too  vibrant 
snore,  thus  bringing  him  back  to  cold 
realization  .  .  .  and  Brahms' s  con- 
certo? I  had  always  been  under  the 
'  impression  that  freedom  In  manner  of 
individual  appreciation  held  sway  In 
America.  JERRY  LORENZ. 

JEAN 
for  

Moat  fortunate  of  an  the  world  are 

those 

Who  know  tie  dear  despair  of  loving 

you, 

roT  only  such  sweet  anguish  may  dls- 
^ow  n.uch  of  Hea#i'«  beauty  may  be 


p-f.r  J  height  Im  not  la  fleld  or 

■r. 

Nnt  li.  '  radiance  of  summer  Bkles 
Nor  111  ilie  mystery  of  twlllKht  hour 
Xor  anything  that  In  dumb  nature  lies, 
ilor  Ininoft  messages  are  In  the  face 
i  '■  those  who  still  obey  hor  secret  law; 
>\veet   symbols   these   that  only  love 

may  trace, 
VsLT  past  dull  reason's  power  to  ex- 
plore. 

Dear  love,  thou  art  the  blossom  of  the 
world 

whom  hor  dearest  secrets  are  un- 
furled. JOCEL.YN. 


In 


.n  PaiiSi  lo  peiii  ii.ia.uceB  of 
hi  k«. 

^  .  i.iii.iud,  young,  dlBtlngiilshed  In 
apnea runne,  an  unoslentatlouii  but  au- 
thoritative pUnlst  In  the  interpretation 
of  his  niUBlc,  played  with  Mesfrs.  Lau- 
rent, 'ITilUolB,  Artleres  and  Mlquelle  his 
sonata  fur  piano,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet 
ina  cello.  He  also  ployed  piano  solos, 
•  pniv  Printemps."  Two  dances  from 
"Dfiu.ia.les  de  Braall"  and  a  Romance 
and  •  Rivg  Caprice." 

\Ve  heard  two  movaments  of  the 
iionav.i— the  two  laat,  and  regretted 
lieonh  we  didn't  hear  more.  The  thli-d 
movHment  Is  vigorously  and  clearly 
written.  Whether  one  likes  It  may  be 
left  to  better  acquaintance  with  the 
work,  and  the  finale  "douloureux"  has 
shudowy  beauty  and  a  melancholy  that 
neither  weak  nor  sentimental. 


mSILOTI 

X  esterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  haH 
Frances  Alda,  soprano,  and  Alexander    pialio  pieces  we  did  not  personally  like 


The 


#Uotl,  pianist,  gave  the  fourth  of  the 
Eteinert  series  of  five  concerts.  Mme. 
jllda  sang  the  Bax  arrangement  of 
H  fifteenth-century  Chrlsftmas  carol,  the 
pM  Scotch  "My  Love  She's  But  a  Lassie 
iret,"  Hugo  Wolf's  lovely  "Auf  dem 
gruenen  Balkon,"  "Hab  Dich  die  Llebe 
Boruehrt,  by  Marx;  "Mandoline,"  by 
pupont;  Lanormand's  "Quelle  Souf- 
france,"  a  song  of  charm  In  Russian,  by 
jlachmaninoff,  "Soldato-Kala  Nlevl- 
»sta,"  and  another  of  lesser  appeal, 
"Kakole  stchastle."  To  close,  she  sang 
|r  English  MacDowell'o  "Thy  Beaming 
pyes,"  "The  Singer,"  by  Maxwell; 
•Cloud  Pictures,"  by  Laforge,  and 
"i'utA  Stephens's  "Phantom  Legions." 
riiere  were  encore  pieces  as  well.  Lester 
podges  played  the  accompaniments  ex-. 

Mr.  Slloti  chose  a  curious  program. 
Beginning  with  a  Tausig  arrangement 
Of  a  Schubert  andante  and  variations, 
he  played  the  Chopin  C-sharp  minor 
rtudy  and  the  ballad  In  a  flat.  Next, 
came  Liszt's  "St.  Francis  Walking  on 
the  Waves,"  and  "God's  Benediction 
1b  Solitude,"  both  "revised"  by  the 
pianist  himself.  Insufficient  familiar- 
ity with  the  compositions  makes  Im- 
possible an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  or 
the  value  of  the  revisions— except  that 
ihe  second  piece  was  wisely  shortened 
by  omitting  the  repeat  of  the  first  pages 
with  Its  more  brilliant  figurations.  An- 
other revised  piece  which  Mr.  Sllotl 
flayed,  was  a  Caucasian  dance  "Les- 
Sinka,"  by  Rubinstein,  and  also  four 
Insignificant  little  Russian  folk  songa 
irom  an  orchestral  work  by  Lladoff,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Silotl  himself. 

This  Is  an  age  of  noise.  Much  of  It 
cannot  be  helped — for  instance  the  horn 
of  the  useful  automobile  and  the  crash- 
ing of  trucks  over  Icy  streets,  and  the 
grinding  of  trolley  cars  when  they  stop 
end  start.  The  harsh,  high  tones  of 
tasteless  singers,  though,  and  the 
Jangling  din  some  pianists  make,  could 
be  put  an  end  to  easily  enough.  If  listen- 
ers would  only  rise  In  their  wrath.  But 
Usteners.  If  one  may  Judge  from  the 
teaitjr  applauB*  thay  offer,  thumps  and 


yells,  have  a  taste  for  noise.  As  Jere- 
miah, the  prophet  lamente,  the  people 
love  to  have  It  so.  "They  have  ears 
and  yet  they  hear  not." 

Is  the  production  of  agreeable  tones 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  a  voice 
an  impossibility?  Mme.  Alda  yesterday 
proved  the  contrary.  Because  she  Is 
content  to  abide  by  the  voice  God  (and 
her  masterly  training)  gave  her.  Instead 
of  trying  to  force  tones  suitable  for  a 
dramatic  soprano  or  a  cornet-a-plston, 
she  sang  yesterday  with  a  voice  always 
good  to  hear  and  often  of  a  beauty 
truly  appealing.  The  program  gave  her 
Blight  opportunity  to  show  her  inter- 
pretive abilities.  Exquisite  taste  she 
showed,  though,  and  a  vocal  technique 
r  equalled  by  few;  a  fine  gift,  and  a  fine 
accomplishment. 

In  his  turn  Mr.  Sllotl  proved  that  » 
pianist,  even  one  of  the  kind  callpd  : 
"big,"  is  under  no  necessity  of  treut-  i 
Ing  the  keys  with  thumps.  Not  one 
harsh  sound  came  from  his  piano  yes- 
terday— and  no  pianist  who  has  played 
here  this  winter,  it  Is  safe  to  say,  has 
produced  a  bigger,  fuUer  tone.  If  space ' 
allowed.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  re- 
hearse the  beauties  of  Mr.  Siloti's  play- 
ing, for,  at  his  best,  they  are  unsur- 
passed. For  varied  play  of  color  and 
for  a  certain  noble  simplicity,  the  sim- 
plicity of  greatness,  he  is  scarcely  to 
be  rivalled.  To  many  a  disheartened 
soul  the  work  of  these  two  artists  yes- 
terday must  have  brought  refreshment. 

The  fifth  Steinert  concert  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  18,  by 
Alfred  Cortot,  pianist,  and  Jacques  Thl 
baud,  violinist.  ^-  ^  ^• 


so  much,  although  the  treatment  of 
Brazilian"  dance  rhythms  gives  thepi 
i  tfltiter  a  grotesquerie  that  Is  in  the 
patter  of  the  Paris  musical  cult  "amus- 
ing." Likewise  the  "  Rag  Caprice.  '  The 
■•i:>eux  Printemps"  seemed  to  us  lack- 
ing In  any  kind  of  form  and  without 
partlrulnr  cause  for  being. 

Mr  Miihftud  performed  his  muslo  with 
concentration,  with  conviction,  and  per- 
haps not  without  a  certain  pleasure  In 
startling  the  respectables.  We  wish  we 
might  have  heard  more  of  his  chamber 
music  and  It  is  going  to  be  a  great  pity 
if  we  cannot  hear  him  conduct  some 
such  composition  as  that  amazing  and 
intriguing  "2nd  aj-mphonlc  suite"  of  his 
with  the  Boston  Symjxliony  Orchestra. 

Tile  other  two  numbere  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  Mozart's  Quartet  In  D 
major  and,  at  the  last.  Boccherlnl's 
Quintet,  op.  l»-an  Ingratiating  work, 
no  doubt  Intended,  with  Mozart,  to 
palliate  the  dire  di.ssonance  of  Mr.  Mll- 
haud.  For  the  writer  It  was  a  hore_ 
Mr.  Mllhaud  might  congratulate  himself 
that  for  one  hearer,  at  least,  if  he  had 
1  not  convinced  him  wholly  of  the  value 
(if  his  music,  he  had  spoiled  his  ears 
for  innocent  amiabilities  of  Boccherlnil 


1  The  Blddeford  (Ma.)  Dally  Journal, 
[Commenting  on  our  remarks  about 
flowered  suspenders,  says  that  one  does 
not  have  to  be  so  very  old  to  hark 
back  to  those  good  old  days.  "But  was 
It  before  or  after  that  era  that  the 
manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothing, 
discounting  a  prevailing  custom,  lined 
the  outside  upper  pockets  of  coats  with 
varl-oolored  silk  or  near-silk  which 
could  be  pulled  up  so  that  It  Would 
appear  over'  the  edge  and  simulate  a 
pocket  handkerchief 7" 


IN  BAPTISM 
The  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  last 
edition   of   Debrett   thinks   that  nine 
(Christian  names  are  too  many  fop  a 
child. 

In  the  family  of  Tolleraaohe-Tolle- 

mache,  Lyonel  Is  the  traditional  name 
for  the  eldest  son.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  It. 
ToUemache-TolIemache  had  one  son 
Lyonel  by  his  l(lrst  vTlfe.  Disregarding 
the  saying  of  -  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask — It  was  published  In  Figaro—- "He 
that  marries  the  second  time  does  not 
deserve  to  have  lost  his  first  wife" — he 
wedded  agalh  and  had  another  son,  who 
should  be  Lyonel  the  Second.  The  poor 
boy  was  named  L>-ulph  Tdwalla  Odda 
Nestor  Egbert  _  Lyonel  Taedmag  Hugh 
Erehenwyne  Saxon  Esa  Cromwell  Orma 
Nevill  Dyssart.  " 


THE  ASBESTOS  BANDIT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  the  account  of  the  strange  ad- 
venture that  befell  Roselle  Garrison  of 
Laporte,  Ind,:  "The  stranger  knocked 
at  the  door.  She  answered  and  he 
grasped  her  arm,  pulled  a  heated  brand- 
ing- iron  from  his  pocket  and  applied 
It  to  her  flesh."  Great  Hevings!  Sup- 
pose he  had  pulled  out  a  half  dozen  red- 
hot  coals  from  another  pocket!  The 
police  should  arrest  the  tailor  who  lined 
this  demon's  pocket  with  asbestos.  Life 
gets  more  hazardous  every  day. 

HOT  DOO. 


MILHAUD  HEARD 


BY  OLIN  DOWNES 

It  was  owing  to  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  of  the  Flute  Plavera'  Club 
which  gave  its  nth  ooncert  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  Art  Club  that  Boston 
musicians  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  young  modern  Frenchman,  the 
Iconoclast,  if  that  Is  what  you  think, 
the  ring-leader  of  the  group  known  as 


YES.    BUT  HOW  ASOUT  "FELISE"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  letter  from  Andover,  Mass.,  was  rft» 
oently  puhlished  In  your  column,  re- 
lating to  Swinburne's  reference  to  a 
certain  "Maenad  of  Ma'ssachusetts," 
and  asking  what  dame  he  intended  to 
■thus  characterize.  The  lady  was  proba- 
bly Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Many 
years  ago  she  expressed  her  belief  In 
certain  charges,  then  aittractlng  gen- 
eral attention,  against  the  poet  Byron. 
Swinburne  took"  up  the  cudgels  In  be- 
half of  Byron's  memory,  and,  as  I  re- 
call it,  alluded  to  Mrs.  Stowe  as  a 
"Mendacious  Maenad  of  Massachusetts." 
Probably  some  of  the  older  residents  of 
Andover  will  remember  this  controversy 
and  Mrs.  Stowe'e  pantlcipation  therein. 

Reading.        CHARLES  F.  BROWN, 


A  LAYMAN'S  OPINION 
As  the  World  Wags: 

After  a  while,  they're  going  to  be  sor- 
ry that  they  didn't  let  Dr.  Percy  Stlck- 
ney  Grant  marry  Mrs.  Lydlg.  Then  he 
wouldn't  have  ^o  make  all  this  fuss. 

.^H.  R.  L. 


ATTENTION  OF  HARVARO  MED. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Inside  one  of  our  local  emporiums  may 
bo  KOon  the  following  sign  promiscuous- 
ly displiyed; 

TUNNEL   TO  APPENDIX 

O.  S.  P. 


ADVICE  TO  PARENTS 

Justice  Ford  of  New  York  gives  It 
as  hlB  opinion:  "When  a  girl  gets  to  be 
15  of  16,  she  ought  to  be  put  in  a  cage 
and  shut  up  until  she  reaches  her  2&th 
birthday." 

There  Is  a  sour  oharactep  in  Thomas 
Hardy's  "Two  on  a  Tower"  who  took 
practically  the  same  view.  He'  be- 
lieved that  children  until  they  reached 
a  certain  age  should  be  cooped  secure- 
ly in  barrels  aftd  fed  through  the 
bungholes. 

What  a  fuss  was  made  -  about  this 
novel  of  Hardy's  when  It  appeared  as 
a  serial  In  the  Atlantic  Monthlyl  Some 
good  souls  condemned  the  story  as'  "Im- 
moral." And  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished In  the  highly  respectable  At- 
lantic! This  gave  Mr.  Aidrloh  oppor- 
tunity for  an  amusing  quip. 


"IT   DEPENDS"  IS  RIQHT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  controversy  has  been  raging  In  otir 
office  as  to  whether  it  Is  correct  to 
say  "I  saw"  or  "I  heard"  In, speaking, 
of  an  opera.  A  certain  person,  whose 
name  I  withhold,  said  that  It  de- 
pended upon  the  opera  and  the  per- 
formers; for  example,  "I  saw  Mary 
Garland  In  'Salome'  "  and  "I  heard 
John  Smith  In  'Parsifal.'  "  Needless 
to  say,  I  Immediately  set  him  down  as 
a  lewd  fellow  of  the  baser  sort  and 
changed  the  subjeot.  P.  M.  B. 

"THE  LOOK"  AOAIN 

R.  R.  R.  of  Georgetown"  write*  «bOQt 
the  versos  signed  "Marge,"  who  lift»d 
them  with  slight  alteration*  from  the 
estimable  Sara  Teasdale. 

"Substltutlnc  for  the  tmpostlcal 
•Strephon'  and  Tlobln'  the  delightfully 
imeg^lnattve  Howard'  end  "Bobby,' 
"Marge'  further  enhanoes  the  excellence 
of  the  thought  (the  next  to  last  line  In 
the  original  reads,  "But  the  kiss  In 
Oolln's  eyss*)  by  maklivg  Coltn  a  one- 
eyed  monster  of  self-oontroL  Par  be 
it  for  me  to  seam  to  help  Marg«  halrp 
Sara  Teasdale  or  other  posts  make 
their  work  aooeptable;  btvt  1  cannot 
refrain  from  suggesting  Bliss  Carman 
OS  a  suitable  field;  for  Instance,  how 
lovely  'Marge'  could  make  a  Uttle  fotir- 
Ilne  verse  from  'Songs  of  the  Sea  Chil- 
dren' by  simply  changing  the  la*  word, 
'Yvonne,'  as  follows: 

'Over  the  sea  is  a  scarlet  AvaA, 

And  over  the  cloud  the  sun. 

And  over  my  heart  Is  a  ahlnttHf  hope, 

And  over  that,  * 

Henrietta.* " 


NO  RE- 


THE  IDEAL  CANDIDATHi 
COUNT  FOR  HIM 

(yrom  ttee  Worker's  Chronicle,  PtttSbnr», 

Kan.) 

I  herehy  eotpress  my  stnoere  thanks  to 
my  friends  who  supported  me  and  all 
others  for  opposing  me  no  more  than 
they  did  in  my  recent  race  for  Congress. 
I  am  neither  sick,  sore,  sour,  sorry  nor 
sad.  CHARLES  STEPHENS. 


"THACKEN8  AND  DICKERY" 
An  Influential  Jotn^ial  in  Rome  Is 
ptibllBhlng  "Dombey  e  llgllo,"  by 
"Carlo  Dickens'*  as  a  serial.  It  Is  said 
that  in  Barcelona  the  novels  of  Dickens 
in  Spanish  are  in  greater  demand  than 
those  of  any  other  foreign  author;  that 
even  In  the  Russia  of  today,  he  Is  the 
"best  seller."  (His  Influence  is  seen  in 
the  novels  of  Dostoievsky  and  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  to  mention  only  for- 
eigners.) 

In  the  sixties  In  otrr  little  village  wo 
Jjieard  the  minister  of  the  Old  Church — 
alas,  Chat  it'  wae  burned  to  the  ground — 
preach  on  novels;  Bulwer  was  Imrnoral; 
•Thackery  had  no  heart— there  no 
religion  In  Thackery;  as  for  Dickens  he 
should  be  shunned,  for  he  ridiculed 
olergj'men.  This  minister  himself 
aooked  like  "Phiz's"  pictures  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chadband. 

And  In  those  days  the  question  was 
often  put:  "Do  you  prefer  Dackens  to 
Thickery?"  Sometimes  It  was  "Thick- 
ens to  Daokery." 

Would  that  the  two  had  lived  long 
enough — the  one  to  complete  "Dennis 
Duval" ;  the  other,  "The  Mystery  of  Ed- 
win Drood."  We  know  a  lecturer  on 
TTiackeray  who  confesses  that  he  haB 
never  read  "Dennl.s  Dural"  or  "Barry 
Lyndon."  The  latter — Thackeray  had 
evidently  read  the  memoirs  of  Casanova, 
the  Venetian  adventurer  and  black- 
guard— rivals  Fielding's  "Jonathan 
Wild."  How  many  who  talk  knowing- 
ly of  Tliackeray  are  familiar  with  his 
"Catherlns"  and  "Shabby  Genteel 
Storyr. 

"Irene  Wycherley"  in 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Irene  Wy- 
cherley," a  play  in  three  acts,  by  An- 
thony P.  Wharton. 


Irene  \\ 
MarrlB 
HIMa  r 

VMA  . 
Unda  1 

sir  PetOT  WjroUwley, 


.He. 


...  ©K 

,  Bart.,  „ 
k.   Conway  WnKflel« 

ll.irrv   Oh«!tert<m  0»rn.lfl  '""^^r? 

>  ,.   L    >  i. 

-rley  Kalherl-  "« 

I  "ley   l\ 

l.'.:-  .  r«  JeMamlnc  '  ,  « 

CliarliH  .-..■unii/iern  li-  l-''^" 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  »nK 
record  of  the  performance  of  this  play 
(n  Boston,  although  It  wan  produced  In 
London  as  farjb.ick  as  1307  In  New 
York  the  next  yiar,  the  play  called 
forth  from  WlUiam  Wintor  two  W- 
umns  or  more  of  Indignation  that  Oils 
picture  of  English  society  shouM  ^ 
brought  l)efore  the  public,  bttt  Mr- 
Winter  was  easily  shocked. 

"Irene  Wycherley"  Is  not  a"plea«ant*- 
play;  it  has  not  the  happy  ending  "o 
valued  by  managers  and  V)nged  for  by 
the  "pe-pul."    It  might  Justly  be  called 
morbid;  btrt  the  more  important  ques- 
tion is  whetaier  It  Is  true  to  life.  Sir 
Peter,  proud  of  his  family  name,  dlaap- 
pointed  in  his  children,  afraid  of  his 
domineering  wife,  one  can  eaally  aco^pt. 
One  can  see  why  he  wished  Irene  to  go 
back  to  her  husband,  from  whom  she  ■ 
had  been  separated  for  some  years,  that  j 
the  family  .might  not  be  extinct.  No) 
doubt  there    are  plenty  of  brazen  trol-  I 
1  lops  like  Mrs.  Summers,  as  there  are  a/-  I 
I  affectionate,    blundering   little    women  j 
like  Mrs.  Hetherldge,  introduced  In  the 
I  first  act  to  assist  in  the  dramatist's  ex- 
position.   The  two  female  gossips  art  of 
a  familiar  type. 

But  how  about  Philip  Wycherley,  a 
man  of  a  brutal  nature,  a  libertine, 
thoroughly  unwholesome  and  bad  In 
evera*^  way?  Irene  left  .him  after  a  few 
years  in  hell,  as  she  put  It,  and  after 
he  had  struck  her  across  the  face  with 
his  riding  whip.  She  had  lived  with 
'  him,  although  she  knew  Ms  infidelities. 
jA  Roman  Catholic,  she  could'  not  di- 
vorce him.  He  is  severely  hurt,  blinded 
when  hunting,  Irene  feels  it  her  duty  to 
go  to  him.  He  Is  more  vicious  than  ever; 
he  Invites  Mrs.  Summers,  his  latest 
Vnistress,  to  the  house.  Summers,  an 
Australian,  having  had  his  suspicions, 
shoots  and  kills  PhlHp  after  Irene, 
finding  out  who  Mrs.  Summers  Is,  orders 
her  out  of  the  house.  Irene  will  prob- 
ably marry  Chesterton,  who  has  been 
devoted  to  her  in  a  blameless  way. 

Is  Philip  an  Impossible  (AaractorT 
Read  the  divorce  cases  In  high  life  re- 
ported at  length  in  the  otherwise  chaste 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
London  Times. 

One  mdy  ask:  Why  put  such  a  char- 
acter on  the  stage?  The  answer  is,  here 
is  an  engrossing  play,  with  dialogue  that 
is  often  incisive  and  revealing,  with  at 
least  one  highly  dramatic  scene — the  one 
In  which  Irene  orders  Mrs.  Summers  to 
leave.  If  it  were  not  for  the  play,  a 
remarkable  one  for  a  dramatist's  first 
attempt,  we  should  not  have  (reiie  Wy- 
cherley, a  w-oman  that  should  tempt  any 
well  equipped  and  emotional  actress. 
Not  that  the  parts  of  Philip  and  Sir 
Peter  are  negligible.  As  for  Chesterton, 
he  Is  a  commonplace,  uninteresting  per- 
son. 

Miss  Willard  had  a  taxing  role,  one 
that  demanded  the  ability  to  convince 
the  spectator  that  she  was  swayed  by 
various  emotions  that  shook  her  soul. 
She  loathed  Philip;  she  snapped  her  fin- 
gers at  those  who  frowned  on  her 
friendship  for  Chesterton;  then  duty,  as 
explained  to  her  by  Sir  Peter,  called  her 
to  her  husband.  Also  she  was  moved 
by  the  fact  that  her  friendship  for  Ches- 
terton was  turning  into  love.  She 
would  be  safe  by  her  husband's  side. 

When  Philip  would  have  her  renew  re- 
lations with  him,  after  he  had  stormed 
at  her  and  Insulted  her,  her  body  at 
well  as  her  soul  cried  out  in  horror. 
(And  here  the  scene  was  softened;  not 
played  with  the  sensual  .brutality  that 
amazed  the  London  audience.)  And 
then  there  were  the  series  of  Incidents 
that  followed. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Miss  Willard 
gave  a  remarkable  performance,  from 
the  scenes  in  which  she  greeted  the 
blundering  school  friend  and  defied  with 
dignity  Lady  Wycherley,  to  the  dis- 
missal of.  the  mistress. 

Mr.  Wingfleld  gave  a  capital  por- 
trayal of  Sir  Peter,  and  Miss  Ediss  as 
the  country  friend.  Miss  Newcombe  as 
the  Insolent  mistress,  iVlr.  Tearle  as  the 
brute  and  Mr.  Clive  as  the  Australian 
avenger  of  his  honor,  were  fortunate  In 
their  conception  and  carrying  out,  of  the 
respective  parts. 

On  acpotmt  of  many  requests,  the  play 
next  week  will  be  "The  Truth  About 
Blayds,"  which  met  with  so  much  favor 
last  week. 


MISS  CHEMET  IS 

VIOLIN  SOLOIST 


,    For  the  second  Symphony  concert  of  i 
'.  the  supplementary  series,  Mr.  Ilonteux 
arranged  this  program:  j 
I    Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  4  In  F 
'minor;    Mendelssohn.    Overture.  "Buy 
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.)»  ,    Lalo,    Spaivish  ^Symphony  for 
,Un'  and   orchestra    (solcyst,  Renee 
lomet):    Sibelius,    symphonlo  poem. 
I'inlandia." 

If  orchestras,  as  we  conceive  orches- 
rt?i,  still  exist  100  years  from  now.  and 
in  2023  the  conductor  ot  one  of  them 
luld  take  a  fani^y  to  perform  Tchal- 
'  sky's  F  minor  symphony,  only  what 
,  auty  it  might  .still  retain  could  please 
that  audience  of  the  future;  all  Us  emo- 
tion would  long  be  dead.  Mr.  Monteux 
last  night  read  the  symphony  something 
as  though  he  had  a  2023  audience  be- 
hind hlm-wlth  a  nice  regard  for  light 
and  shade  and  sound  which  would  have 
dellirhted  the  Tchaikovsky  who  wrote 
frankly  to  "Dame"  Ethel  Smyth  of  hia 
superior  powers  of  making  an  orchestra 
sound  well,  but  with  an  absence  of  emo- 
tion not  so  pleasing  to  the  Tchaikovsky 
who  analyzed  the  symphony  in  letters 
to  Frau  von  M^ck.  U  Mr.  Monteux. 
not  80  very  long  ago.  had  not  pla>;'d 
this  symphony  far  more  tellingly  tlwn 
he  did  lust  night,  one  might  collect  that 
he  feels  scant  sjnnpathy  for  music  of 
;i  man  In  mood  to  sit  j'^*  f  ,f 
tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kmgs, 
with  sudden  bursts  of  hopeless  despair, 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  To  in- 
terpret music  of  desperation,  one  can- 
not always  be  in  the  vein. 

Better  suited  to  Mr.  Monteux  s  hu- 
mor last  night  were  the  Pl^^Jf^  ™««f 
of  Mendolssohn  s  overture,  with  it  touch 
of  dramatic  fervor  at  the  close.  It 
sounded  exceedingly  welj  So  aid  the 
orchestral  part  of  I>alo's  Spanish  Sym- 
phony so  well  Indeed  that  a  listener 
could  only  wonder  at  the  .  co^Af 
vioimi-sts  must  feel  In  their  abilities 
who  venture  It  with  piano  accompan  - 
ment.  Miss  Chemet  played  the  solo 
part  with  the  composure  that  proceeds 
from  competence.  She  has  a  sniall  tone 
.sweet  enough  in  the  lower  register  but 
sounding  to  the  ear  of  a  person  not  ex- 
pert In  violin  technique,  in  the  upper 
reaches  pinched.  Playing  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  It  should  be  done. 

tlss  Chemet.  nevertheless,  failed  to 
i.rlng  from  this  delightful  musio  the 
-harm  that  In  It  lies. 

The  audience  was  very  large,  ine 
next   symphony  concert   of   the  extra 
;  series  will  take  place  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  19.    The  soloist  WlU  be  Magdeleine 
Brard,  pianist.  ^-  ^-  ^■ 


> 'farce  In  three'acts  by  ^rlyle 

7*^'=  ,<:^^'=   ^....tocille  A.:a.n.s  : 

OFirollDe  Can-  ..  .'.T... ...  ..Uekn  Pitt  i 

Madge  Oarr  -  ^^^lyn  liiishuell 

i?   ?«m?^n   Harold  Chase 

Mr.  Jamteon^......-   ^ 

"Stop  Thier'  was  a  well-wltten 
farce    of    "situations"    and  'double 

meanings."  .   

A  wedding  at  the  house  of  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Carr  attracts  two  clever  thieves- 
Jack  Doogan  and  his  accomplice  Ne  l 
a  lady's  maid,  who  is  to  work  for  the 
bride  and  take  ?in  inventory  of  the; 
gifts.  By  "planting"  stolen  articles  in 
the  pockets  of  the  groom  and  of  Mr- 
Carr,  who  is  exceedingly  absent- 
minded,  the  maid  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  kleptomaniacs.  From  tula 
Issues  a  wealth  of  fun.  ,    .»  . 

■  Jack  Doogan  assumes  the  role  «  » 
detective.  The  groom  has  hired  Wm  to 
see  that  he  does  not  take  anything  while 
Imder  the  Insane  hereditary  epell  of 
•nitting  '•  In  the  process  there  is  » 
colossal  mlxup  In  which  everybody  sus- 

nects  everyone  else.   

The  piece  Is  a  rtrat-rate  f'l"'  comedy 
with  a  little  touch  of  melodrama  and 

'""TSe%oston'ltoclc  Company  Players! 
we^  af  their  best.  Mark  Kent  made  j 
an  Interesting  character  of  William  Carr  \ 
The  rtst  went  through  their  Parts  with 
the  proper  snap  and  speed-according 
to  the  la«-s  of  farce  comedy. 

IB.  F.KHTH'S  GIVES 


Mollis  .^i 

Comedy.    Sixth  week. 
P  Ij  Y  M  O  U  T  H— "Jtjst   M.ir  ie  l  ' 

Farce.    Third  week. 
BELWTN— "The  Guilty  One,"  with 
Pauline  Frederick.    Third  and 
next  to  the  last  week. 
BHUBERT— "The  Passing  Show." 

Third  and  last  week. 
TREMONT— "Molly  Darling."  Mu- 
sical comedy.    Fourth  and  last 
week. 

WILBUR— "The  Bat."  Mystery 
play.  Twenty-second  week. 
Final  performance  on  Saturday 
evening.  Feb.  17. 
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Marguerlta  Sylva,  mezzo-soprano,  for- 
merly of  the  Opera  and  Opera  Comlque, 
rls,   and  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
loclatinn,  was  heard  tvt  Jordan  hall 
last  evening  In  an  "at  home"  recltall 
I  of  carefully  chosen  songs  from  rfiauy 
sources. 

Mme.  Sylva  brings  far  more  than  her 
rich   voice  to  her  recitals;   she  fairly 
radiates  IndiWduallty  and  charm.  Her 
audience   last   evening,    while   not  so 
Isrge  as  she  could  have  wished,  re- 
sponded enthuslastlcaJly.    Starting  with 
ar  d'Orphee."  Monteverdi  and  "Danza 
inclulla,"  Durante,  she  followed  with 
group  of  French  songs;  "Aux  Fortes 
Seville,"     "L'lsba    en  Flammes." 
-ourdraln:   "Djelal,"   Lenormand;  "La 
lancee  du  Tlmballer."  Lord  Berners; 
r,d    "Adieu,    Petlte-TaWe,"  Massenet, 
.t  these.  "DJelal,"  the  plaintive  Hindoo 
ove   scng.    was  particularly  effective, 
hlle  Lord  Berners' 3  very  modern  el- 
usion   was    Interesting,     to    say  the 
cast.    German  songs  included  the  roi- 
owing:    "Sonst,"    Pfitzner;  ■■pomraer- 
niulag,"    Sonneck;     '•Hllarla,"  W 
-artner;    "Auf    dem    grunen  Balkon. 

After  an  Intermission  Mme.  Sylva  ap- 
;,eared  In  a  gorgeous  Spanish  costunne 
and  sang  a  group  of  three  Spanish  songs 
by  Osma:  "Songs  of  My  Spanlsh  Soil, 
"La  Ansencla"  and  "C"ando  la  Penita^ 
In  these  she  was  occompanl?d  by  Osma 
means    of    duo^rt  reproductions. 
•Nana,"  a  crooning  Spanish  folk  song 
which  followed,  wa-*  especially  dellght- 
iuL    As  an  encore  Mme.  Svlva  sang  a 
bit  of  "Carmen."     Boston  people  will 
remember  that  she  gave  a  very  remark- 
able performance  of  this  role  here  some 
years  ago  as  a  guest  of.  the  Boston 

Op»ra  Company.   

Songs  In  English  codpleted  the  pro- 
gram    They  were:  "The  6a.  "tfion  ^ 
the    Dawn,"     Stevenson:      All  from 
Thee,"      Bllottl;  "Transformation 
Watts,  and  "CaU  Me  No  More,  Cad- 

"sime.  Sylva  was  generous  with  en- 
cores which  were  for  the  most  part 
bright,  tuneful  selections  th-vt  con- 
trasted well  with  her  more  serious  num- 
bers. Corinne  Wolersen  was  an  able 
and  sympathetic  accompanist. 


The  California  Ramblers,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  remarkably  well  trained  , 
musicians  who  play  "Jazz"  and  classical 
airs  equally  well,  is  the  chief  act  Iri  an 
unusually    Interesting    bill    at    Keith  s  ^ 
Theatre  this  week.    Not  only  did  yes-  ; 
terday's  audiences  applaud  the  regular  j 
scheduled  numbers  given  by  the  Rani- 
blers,  but  they  insisted  on  many  en- 
cores, which  the  young  pWiyers  gave. 
The  act  is  one  of  the  best  ot  its  kind.  | 
Closelv  following  in  excellence  is  .ne 
act  of  Harry  Holmes  and  Florrle  La 
Vere.  a  novelty  comedy  skit  entitled 
"Themselves."     Holmes  and   La  ^-er6 
are  no  strangers  to  Keith  Patrpns.  The 
act  has  been  added  to  and  improved. 
It  is  not  only  pleasing  but  very  clever^ 
Mollie  Fuller  in  "Twilight,"  whic'i 
Harriet  Marlot  and  Bert  Savay  appear 
also,  proved  a  hit  at  both  Pert°rmance9 
yesterday.    Savoy  is  of  the  o  f  team  of 
Savoy  and  Brennen,  and  until  very  re 

cently  appeared  in  m^^'^^,  p^iher 
The  Four  Caraerons  'in  Like  Father 
-Like  Son,"  have  a  Prominent  place  on 
the  bill.  Louis  Cameron  is  a  clever 
dancer,  acrobat  and  bicycle  Jider  and 
delivers  himself  of  some  c'ever  lines. 

Jack   CahiU   and  Don   Roma  ne,  old 
favorites,  present  "A  Comedy  illx-Up. 
The  act  consists  of  10  or  12  minutes  of 
I  clever  patter  and  songs. 

ThI  bill  also  include  Barbette  n  a 
'wire  and  trapeze  specialty,  The  W  ton 
,  listers,  Tim  and  Kitty  O'Meara,  AUeen 
i  Stanley  and  moving  pictures. 

FRANCES  WHITE  AT 

Frances  White,  diminutive  comedienne 
heads  the  bill  at  the  Majestic  Treatre 
this  week  which   Includes  the  famous- 
cameo  revue,  "The  Midnight  Rounders," 
with  Its  large  beauty  chorus  and  cast!' 
of  Broadway  principals. 

Ml8.»  White  is  well  known  to  local  1 
theatregoers.  She  has  appeared  here 
before  In  musical  comedy  as  well  as  on 
the  vaudeville  stage.  In  her  offering : 
:  at  the  Majestic  this  week  .she  succeeds 
In  "putting  over"  her  songs  In  her  own 
inimitable  way,  presenting  a  new  reper- 
toire of  character  studies  and  stories. 

Other  stellar  acts  on  the  vaudevUle  \ 
part  of  the  program  Include  Jane  Green  [ 
and  Jimmy  Blyler,  Jose  Smith  and  | 
Charles  Dale,  Jack  Stouse,  J  ean  Car- 
roll, the  Vee  sisters,  Lillian  Washburn,  , 
Davey  White  and  Frank  J.  Corbett.  I 
The  second  section  of,  the  bill  con- 
sists of  the  tabloid  revlie,  "The  Mld- 
( night  Rounders."  Most  of  those  ap- 
pearing In  the  vaudevlUe  acts  have  parts 
In  the  revue. 

The  revue  music  Is  snappy,  the  tunes 
being  the  kind  one  whistles  after  leav- 
ing the  theatre.  There  is  plenty  of 
dancing  by  the  principals  as  well  as  by 
the  chorus.  The  comedy  is  clean  and 
I  the  lines  are  well  written  and  delivered. 


Let 
hooks. 

A  prominent  book-seller  in  Boston 
writes  to  us  that  since  the  references 
to  Herman  Melvine's  "Moby  Dick"  in 
Tlie  Herald  he  has  sold  over  2000  copies 
in  various  editions,  and  also  many  cop- 
ies of  Melville's  other  books. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  , 
much    Melville    received    for    "Moby  I 
Dick."    The  published  price  in  1861  was 
$1  60;  the  London  edition  (3  vols.,  1851). 
In  which  36  passages  of  the  New  York  | 
edition  were  omitted,  sold  for  31  shll-  i 
lings  and  6  pence.     The  London  pub- 
lisher, Richard  Bentley,  agreed  to  pay 
£150  for  the  first  1000  copies,  and  half 
profits  thereafter.    How  much  did  Har- 
per &  Bros,  pay  Melville?    When  the 
establishment  of  Harper  Bros,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1853,  297  copies  of 
"Moby   Dick"   were  burned;    60  weire 
ss.V'Cd. 

Is  there  great  interest  in  Melville's 
"Israel  Potter"  and  "The  Piazza  Tales '?  i 
There  should  be,   if  only  for  the  de-  ; 
i  ecrlption  in  the  former  of  the  fight  be-  | 
I  tween  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme 
EWchard;  if  only  for  "Benito  Cereno"  in  | 
the  latter.    How  did  Melville  describe 
the  rising  of  the  moon  on  the  sea- 

^'^Not   long  after  an   invisible  hand 
came  and  set  down  a  great  yellow  lamp 
In  the  east.    The  hand  reached  up  un- 
seen from  below  the  horizon,  and  set 
the  lamp  down  right  on  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,  as  on  a  threshold;  aa  much  as 
to  say.  Gentlemen  warriors,  permit  me 
a  little  to  light  up  this  rather  gloomy 
looking  subject.      The  lamp  was  the 
round  harvest  moon;  the  one  solitary 
footlight  of  the  scene    .    .    .  Through 
this  sardonical   mist,  the  f&ce  of  the 
Man-in-the-Moon — looking  right  toward 
the  combatants,  as  if  he  were  standing 
In  a  trap-door  of  the  sea.  leaning  for- 
ward leisurely  with  his  arms  compla- 
cent'v  foldfid  over  upon  the  edge  of  the 
horizon— this  queer  face  wore  a  serious, 
apiishly   self-satisfied   leer,   as    if  the 
Man-ln-the-Moon  had  somehow  secretly 
put  up  the  ships  to  their  contest,  and 
in  the  depths  of  his  malignant  old  soul 
was  not  unpleased  to  see  how  well  his 
charms  worked.    There  stood  the  grin- 
ning  Man-ln-the-Moon,   his   head  just 
dodging  Into  view  over  the  rim  of  the 
sea — ^Mephistopbiles    prompter    of  the 
stage." 


FOR  HOMBSE^KERS 
(Fram  the  Pmlo  Alto  (C«l.)  Dally  Times.) 
MATRIMONIAL 
Who  will  offer  a  homo  to  a  widow  lady 
with  meantj  and  six  high-grade  heifers 
coming  fre'sh?   Highest  references  given. 
Address  Homeseeker.  box  1848,  Times. 

ADD  "HUMORS  OF  THE  LAW" 
(FVom  the  Salem  Evening  Nsws.) 
A  claim  for  damifies  was  received 
from  Martin  Doyle  on  account  of  the 
backllow  of  sewage  on  to  his  property, 
through  his  attor^iey,  Daniel  L.  Tu- 
multy. 

DROPPING  INTO  FRENCH 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  author  of  "The  Barrier"  In  to- 
day's Herald  says  of  a  gentleman  that 
she  liked  his  entre  nous.  Does  she 
really  mean  it.  or  does  she  mean  to  say, 
like  a  diBtint?uished  Mrs.  Malaprop,  late 
of  Washlnctnn,  that  "all  this  Is  strictly 
nous  avons"?  Was  she  the  lady,  also, 
who  said  tliat  she  thought  of  taking  an 
apartment  in.  Paris  for  the  year?  "I 
don't  mean  one  of  those  great  big  apart- 
ments, but  just  a  little  ventre  a  terre." 
Boston.  Jan.  27.  W.  S.  B. 


WONDERS  OF  NATURE  IN  INDIANA 

(Headline  In  the  Chicago  Tribnne) 
INDIANA  GOAT  IS 
GRAND  CHAMPION 
AT  POULTRY  SHOW 


"Ben- 


Note  the  opening  sentences  of 
ito  Cereno": 

"In  the  year  1799,  Captain  Amasa 
Delano,  of  Duxbury,  in  Massachusetts, 
oOmmandlng  a  large  sealer  and  gen- 
eral trader,  lay  at  anchor  with  a  valu- 
able cargo  In  the  harbor  of  St.  Maria — 
a  small,  desert,  uninhabited  island  tow- 
ard the  southern  extremity  of  the  long 
coast  of  Chill.  There  he  had  touched 
for  water." 

How  this  plain  Defoe-like  matter-of- 
fact  statement  prepares  one  to  put  our 
implicit  belief  In  the  wild,  almost  In- 
credible tale  of  horror  that  follows. 


PROGRESS   IN   OUR  TOWN 

As  the  World  Wags; 

There  is  in  Boston  an  Important  olub 
for  women  which  posts  in  its  clubhouse 
a  list  of  current  publications,  w.th  the 
attractive  "jackets  '  of  descriptive  mat- 
ter supplied  by  the  publishers.  An  ex- 
cellent idea.  Supplemented  by  Mr.  Ml- 
not'8  page  in  The  Herald,  his  course  of 
morning  talks,  the  Illuminating  reviews, 
of  Miss  Horsey,  and  other  brilliant  UghtSi 
shining  on  the  way,  no  one  here  need  goj 
astray  in  the  dark  forest  of  new  books. 

Now,  in  this  club  they  so  approved 
my  verses  about  reading  a  book  a  week 
(nrlnted  hero  some  days  ago)  that  thay 

ha4  a  typewritten  copy  prepared  for 
their  bulletin.  The  work  was  well  done, 
the  slogan  itself  brought  out  In  red  let- 
ters, and  It  brightened  up  Its  comer. 
The  typist  deserves  praise.  Only,  swept 
away,  no  doubt,  In  the  floor  of  emotion 
aroused  by  the  poem,  they  forgot  to  give 
this  column  credit — even  neglecting  to 
append  the  name  of  the  author,  an  omis- 
sion less  remarkable.  By  such  a  slender 
thread  hangs  fame!  Something  similar 
happened  to  the  author  of  "Beautiful 
Snow,"  and  after  a  few  years  more  per- 
sons claimed  to  have  written  It  than 
there  were  Grecian  cities  claiming  the 
honor  conferred  by  the  dead  Homer. 

But  I  think  no  woman's  club  will  ab- 
stract the  following  verse,  with  credit; 
or  without.  It  Is  not  uplifting,  nor 
claims  nor  transmits  the  "divine  af- 
flatus." It  is  written  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  modern,  and  Its  title 
is  "Progress  in  Our  Town." 

SI  Perkins  speaks: 
Wldder  Jones  has  bought  ft  filvyer.  Myt 

word  I 
She's  sold  her  hay. 
An'  cashed  in  the  money  for  a  BVjrd 
With  a  self-starter  on  it— 
So  they  say. 

Some  calls  that  progress, 
'  It'll  pass  for  that,  I  guess; 
But  for  real  fun  you'd  oughter  seen  the 

Wldder 

Try  to  self-start  her  balky  old  mare. 
Believe  me,  there  was  somethln'  doln' 

Boston.         HORACE  Q.  WADLJN. 


But  all  the  stories  In  "The  Piazza 
i  Tales"  are  well  worth  while,  even  the 
I  grotesque  "Lightning-Rod  Man." 


i  Mr.  Weaver,  Melville's  biographer, 
says  that  during  most  of  Melville's  life 
his  account  with  Harpers'  was  over- 
drawn: "a  fact  that  speaks  more  for 
the  generosity  of  his  publisher  than  for 
the  appreciation  of  hia  public," 

The  death  of  EUhu  Vedder  last  Mon- 
day reminds  us  that  Melville's  "Tlm- 
eleon,'  privately  printed  in  1891,  wai 
dedicated  to  the  painter.  Vedder's  ac 
knowledgment  came  only  after  Mel- 
ville's death. 


ZACK,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN  PARTY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  heard  on  Sunday  evening  a  clergy- 
man In  a  Cambridge  church  expound- 
ing the  virtues  of  Zaccheus  (Luke  xix, 
5):  "There  were  two  features  in  the 
makeup  of  this  Republican  common  to 
our  own."  UNGUINTT. 

The  rich  Zaccheus  has  been  our 
friend  ever  since  the  New  England 
Primer  was  put  into  our  hands  for 
Sunday  reading  in  our  little  village. 

Zaccheus,  he 

Did  climb  a  tree 

His  Lord  to  see. 


'  The  show  Is  well  worth  seeing. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

AKLINGTON— "Bringing  up  Father 
on    His    Vacation."  Cartoon 
comedy.    Third  week. 

30ST0X  OPERA  HOUSE— Chl-- 
cago  Civic  Opera  Company. 
Second  and  last  week. 

C  O  L  O  N  I  A  L — "The  Bunch  and 
Judy."  Musical  comedy.  Sec- 
ond and  last  week- 


Joseph  Farrington  entered  this  note  It 
his  diary  recently  published: 

"Sept  27,  1796.  Dr.  Jenner  showed  us 
some  lines  which  the  Re/.  Dr.  Steevens 
gave  him  as  having  been  written  by 
Gray  as  part  of  his  Elegy  In  a  Country 
Churchyard,  but  were  omitted: 
Some  rural  Lais  with  all  conquering 
charms. 

Perhaps  now  moulders  in  the  grassy 
bourne. 

Some  Helen,  vain  to  set  the  fields  In 
arms, 

Some  Emma  dead  of  gentle  love  for- 
lorn." 

A  copy  of  the  1751  flrsrt  edition  of 
Gray'*  "Elegy"  was  sold  last  month  In 
London  for  £700. 


RUTH  DRAPER  GIVES 

PLEASING  PROGRAM 


Mi 


'^Ruth  Draper,  entertainer,  presented 
an  unusually  Interesting  P™^!?^'*!' 
evening  at  Jordan  hall.  Miss  Draper 
is,  without  question,  an  artist  In  ner 
liAe.  and  the  audience  last  evening  was 
in  a  mo.<!t  appreciative  mood.  "  ^ 
difficult  task  to  present  living  o^arao 
ters,  as  she  does  in  her  sketches,  on 
an  empty  stage.  No  scenery,  no  " 
sions,  but  simply  the  artist's  personality 

^'ner  presentations  Included  ""-A-t  an 
Art  Exhibition,"  "A  Children's  Party 
PHlladelphia,"  "Three  Breakfasts,  Ai 
a  Telephone  Switchboard"  and  At  ine 
Court  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  *" 
encore  Miss  Draper  ,  gave  her  Class 
Greek  Poise." 


I  en 

-  m 


BEATRICE  GRIFFI^  I 
IN  VIOLIN  RECITAL  I 

I  ivfiqs  Beatrice  Grlftln,  a  young  violin- 
Lt  o  bSoh.  and  a  papU  ot  Rlchard_ 
\Burgln.  tlie  concert-master  of  the  nos 
ifon  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  recital 
Un  Stelnert  hall  last  night.  Samuel  U 
GoldbeiV  «-aB  the  pianist.  The  proRram 
J:^il«/i   Vltall's  Chaoonne,    Bruch  8 

;'"r.lVev-Au?r^^Av^'MrHa?S^uhrrt: 
V  h^^^^^^  Porpora-Krelsler. 
''Thfs?' /ejections  were  Pl»y«<» 
/„iiv  and  well.  Moreover,  Miss  Grlftln 
Weve"  considerable  --''-^V  B^ch 
:  nd  brilliancy.  The  Concerto  by  Bruch 
i^sas  particularly  Interesting. 


/  / 


j'SNOW  MAIDEN" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 
30ST0K     OPERA     HOUSE  — "The  | 
ow  Maiden,"  an  opera  In  four  acts 
a  prologue   by  Rlmsky-Korsakov, 
irformad  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
jmpany.    Text  from  A.  N.  Ostrovsky. 
reduced  at   Petrograd  in  1882.  Pro- 
uced  In  Boston  by  the  Russian  Opera 
lompany  on  Deo.  7,  1922. 

pnleg\iri>tohlca  Ume.  Maion 

ibepb^rd  Lei  MiBS  d*Hernianoy 

JoupaTa  Ml9s  Pavloska 

Jpring  liay  Mto*.  Van  Gordon 

Tzar  Bcrendey  Mr.  Mlnghetti 

tfizfuir  Mr.  Baklanoff 

Kiue  froet  Mr.  Cotreull 

Bobvi  Mr.  Detrerc 

Bobyllka  Mme.  Classsens 

BernUata  Mr.  Beck 

Carnival  Mr.  LiiJta 

Pajfp  Miss  Hazea  Eden 

Spirit  of  the  Woods  Mr.  OllTlero 

First  Herald  Mr.  Mo.Uca 

Second  Herald  Mr.  Luku 

Conductor,  Richard  Hageman. 

Ostrov.sky's  charming  legend  ol 
springtime  pleased  Tchaikovsky  as  well 
as  Rirasky-Korsukov.  The  former  wrote 
Incidental  music  for  It  In  1873  and  It 
irae  heard  at  the  Opera.  House,  Moscow, 
on  May  23  of  that  year,  but  the  opera 
of  Rlmsky's  Is  the  one  now  associated 
with  the  story. 

The  Opera  House  was  completely  filled 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  great  audi- 
ence was  evidently  delighted  with  th« 
music  and  the  performance,  the  strik- 
ing stage  settings  designed  by  Mr. 
Roerich,  the  brilliant  co.'irtumes,  the 
dances  and  the  generally  excellent  stage 
man&gement.  Mr.  Hageraan  conducted 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  many  beau- 
ties of  the  score  and  with  regard  for 
the  singers. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  opera  was  not 
chosen  for  repetition  in  the  short  en- 
gagement, instead  of  "Tosca"  or  "The 
Valkyrie,"  Possibly  It  was  thought  that 
the  public  would  be  suspicious  of  an 
unfamiliar  opera;  imfamillar,  for  the 
performance  by  the  Russian  company 
(iipK   a  very  small  audience. 

>lnie.  Mason  took  the  part  of  the 
Sr.ow  JIaiden.     She  sang    the  music 

ieaslngly;  otherwise  her  performance 

as  uninteresting.  It  was  a  sophisti- 
cated maiden  that  found  her  way  to  the 
village.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  an 
unearthly  being,  simple.  Ignorant  of 
love,  pitiful  In  her  loneliness.  She  was 


especially  disappointing  In  the  first  act. 
Miss  Pavloska  acted  the  part  of  Cou- 
pava  (or  Koupava)  with  marked  under- 
standing and  she  sang  intelligently,  not 
merely  as  one  that  had  committed  the 
notes  to  memory.  She  gave  a  veritable 
portrayal  of  character.  To  Miss 
d'Hermanoy  were  allotted  airs  that 
•have  made  their  way  into  the  concert 
hall,  but  she  sang  them  as  music  of 
the  shepherd  on  the  stage;  effectively, 
if  only  by  the  skilful  simplicity  of  her 
art.  Then  there  was  our  friend  Mme. 
Claessens  of  the  old  Boston  Opera 
Company,  frolicking  about,  dancing 
gaily  with  the  villagers,  hardly  abashed 
in  the  pre.<!ence  of  the  Tsar. 

Mr.  Minghetti  .sang  the  beautiful  air 
of  the  Tsar  in  the  second  act  express- 
ively. It  was  a  pity  he  "spoiled  the  lot" 
by  his  falsetto  high  note  at  the  end.  not 
too  well  taken,  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  the  song.  He  has 
an  agreeable  voice.  Let  him  beware  of 
becoming  a  victim  to  the  "hlgh-note-at- 
tlie-end"  complaint.  His  Tsar  was  ap- 
propriately a  kindly  old  ruler,  a  bon 
homme  in  high  station,  and  the  singer 
Wisely  abstained  from  endeavoring  to 
u..ssume  imperial  dignity.  He  reminded 
cine  of  good  old  King  Pausole  who 
judged  his  subjects  under  a  tree  In 
Pierre  I^uy's  scandalous  tale. 

Mr.  Cotreuil's  diction  in  the  pro- 
logue was  a  lesson  for  all  young  sing- 
ers, and  for  many  that  are  older  and 
have  excited  applause.  Mr.  Olivlero 
made  much  of  a  little  part  (there  was 
dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Spring 
Pay  In  the  prologue.  The  singer  did 
not  look  like  the  Mme.  Van  Gordon 
seen  In  other  operas;  nor  did  her  voice 
sound  like  hers;  but  we  are  assured  ^ 
that  Mme.  Van  Gordon  took  that  pwt  ■ 


,non  WB«  Mr.  BaUl.u,u.i, 
"    r  .,.i,>l.     AKidn    he  e>:clt'-'l  ad-. 

nlrali..n  by  his  sut.llly  and  »i'<">^'''*y;. 
niraii'iii  us  "  ,  .  r„ui(>l  .  xprHHwIon. 
Mow  many  noticed  l.l.-*  .p,„-«J 
^vblle  he  stood  .llont  In  the 
palace,  fixing  his  gaie  on  t''"  ^"^ 
Maiden  T  How  tenderly  he  j«r.g  tto 
appeal  to  her  In  th«  forest  scene.  Una 
eily    yot  with  subdued  passion' 

Not  the  l—t  '"^"•"V.^Ine's^n-Sg 
performance  wai.  the  ^.  "f}"^, 

of  the  chorus,  for  ^^ch  RU,,-1  ^  'Conw 
kov  wrote  many  pages  "ThL- 
of  a  folk  nature;  music  t^-^  ^^^^^^^g 
a.  teristlc  of  old  Rv..-»«ia.  a-s  the  opening 
chorus  In  the  second  act. 

.A  repetition  of  "Tosca  "me^ 
Mu.lu  as  the  heroine  was  announced 
for  last  night.  r.octi- 

This  evening  there  will  be  a  repeti 
lion    of    "The   Valkyrie"    with  Mroes 
I'r;  ^rdon.  Hoist  and  ^lacsBens.  and 
Messrs.  Lamont.  Baklanoff  and  Mtreull. 
Mr.  Polacco  will  conduct. 


"Girls  who  apply  for  places  In  next 
Boason-8  production  at  the  Hippodrome 
may  be  asked  to  bring  along  their  school 
report  cards  in  addition  to  their  practice 
clothes.  Girls  who  have  lost  the  records 
of  their  ability  In  algebra  and  Engusn 
may  be  asked  to  submit  to  brief  written 
tests,  and  in  all  probability  to  more  ex- 
tensive psychological  tests  before  they 
eain  entrance  to  the  Hippodrome." 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  "uplifting"  of  tne 
drama  that  should  delight  the  Drama 
l^eague  and  Prof.  George  Pierce  Baker. 
[Thus  will  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
jsearch  instead  of  the  Society  for  Phys- 
ical Research  be  deeply  Interested  in  the 
Hippodrome  shows. 

A  piano  only  three  feet  wide  made  in 
F.ngland  can  be  taken  into  the  smallest 
of  parlors.  Only  three  feet  wide,  and 
vet  an  Indefatigable,  pitiless  pianist, 
mauling  It,  may  gtrlke  terror  to  the 
stoutest  souL 


The  "Merry  Widow."  which  is  to  be  | 
revived  at  the  Shaftesburj-,  was  first, 
introduced  to  Londoners  some  years  | 
before  the  war  at  Daly's  Theatre,  and 
in  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to 
recall  that  Franz  Lehar,  Its  composer, 
on  that  occasion  added  two  numbei-s  to 
the  score  under  quite  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. After  one  of  its  rehearsals 
at  Daly's,  Mr.  Edwardes  suggested  the 
addition  of  the  two  numbers  to  Lehar, 
who  promised  to  return  to  his  hotel  and 
compose  them  ready  for  the  next  day. 
But  on  his  way  back  a  heavy  rain  storm 
compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  In  the 
Haymarket  cab-shelter,  and  while  wait- 
ing there  for  the  rain  to  cease  an  il^- 
spiration  seized  him.  and.  bon-owing 
some  odd  bits  of  paper  from  the  cabmen 
present,  he  there  and  then  jotted  down 
the  melodies  which  were  afterward  In- 
corporated in  the  opera,  the  phenomenal 
success  of  which  brought  over  £200,000 
to  its  lucky  composer.— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lines  on  reading  Mr.  Bel^spo's  letter 
to  "My  Dear  Morrie": 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 
?aid  David  Belasco  to  Morris  "jCSI. 
"Of  all  producers  you're  the  best.  ' 
"Toure    as    good   a    critic    as  Burtonj 

Said  Morris  Gest  to  David  Belasco. 


Notes  and  lines: 
I  manipulate  Moskowski 
With  the  ease  of  Paderew.ski, 
I  can  bank  along  with  Beethoven  or 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 
As  for  Mr  Cherublni. 
He's  as  easy  as  Puccini, 
And  I  rattle  oft  the  classics  like  our 
friend  Rachmaninov. 
And  good  old  Claude  Debussy 
Is  superlatively  easy; 
And  my  technlc's  quite  as  good  as  that 
which  Josef  Hofmann  has; 
I  can  shove  along  with  Schumann 
In  a  manner  superhuman. 
But  I'm  damned  if  I  can  do  a  thing  with 
this  confounded  jazz.  DIX 


1.  <  rtpcrloirc.  j 

When  Salle's  "Gymnopedle"  was 
played  In  New  York  not  long  ago  some 
of  the  critics  were  perplexed  by  the 
title.  What  In  the  world  whs  a  "gym- 
nopfrtir-" ?  Did  it  belong  to  ihf  animal, 
vegrlal)lo  or  mineral  kingdom?  Ap- 
parent l.v  neither  Anthf|n's  nor  .Smlth'n 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities"—stanch  friends  of  our  school 
days— was  in  the  newspaper  offices. 
Fortunately  for  the  honor  uf  New  York, 
the  erudite  Mr.  Krehblel  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  tossed  off  gayly  the  defini- 
tion, as  one  saying,  "Ask  me  a  hardfer 
questlDn."  As  Mr.  Mllhaud  this  week 
played  the  first  "Gymnopedle"  private- 
ly In  Boston,  and  as  the  same  question 
was  then  asked.  It  may  not  be  Imperti- 
nent to  say  that  the  "Gymnopaldla" 
was  the  festival  of  naked  youths,  cele- 
brated at  Sparta  every  year  In  honor  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo.  Artemis  and  Leto. 
Spartan  youths  performed  their  cho- 
ruses and  dances  in  a  part  of  the  market 
place  around  the  statues  of  these  del- 
ties.  Strange  to  say.  old  bachelors  wore 
the  only  ones  excluded  from  the  festivi- 
ties which  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
10,  days. 

Erik  Satle  wrote  three  piano  pieces 
thus  entitled,  and  Debussy  orchestrated 
two  of  them,  which  were  played  in  Bos- 
ton at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club, 
led  by  Mr.  Longy  on  Jan.  4,  1905. 

Who  will  boldly  say  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  Interest  In  music  In  this 
Mty?  A  few  days  ago  we  heard  an  acri- 
monious dispute  over  the  question  wheth-  I 
er  Magigie  Cltne  ever  sang  in  Boston 
['Down  Went  McGInty  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea." 

I  A  letter  published  In  the  New  York 
flerald  of  Jan.  30  stated  that  Maggie 
dine  jumped  into  fame  by  singing 
j'Mary  Ann  Kehoe."  The  writer  said: 
I'No  song  that  Maggie  sang  in  later 
year.s  ever  made  the  hit  v.'itli  us  that 

I 'Mary  Ann  Kehoe'  had  made." 
But,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no 
one  lias  mentioned  "Miko  Mccarty's 
Wake,"  by  Saftord  Waters,  ".sung  with 
great  success  by  Maggie  Cline."  There 
Ie  a  long  chorus  for  each  of  the  three 
verses.  We  have  room  only  for  the 
latter. 

Mike  McCarty  died  last  week,  of  course 

we  had  a  wake, 
We  all  went  down  to  see  him  off  on  the 

trip  he  meant  to  take.  ' 
Bv'ry  one  of  us,  Jerry  Flynn  and  Tom 

Maglnn,  Pete  and  Pat  O'Hare, 
All  of  us  were  friends  of  Mike's  and  wo 

of  course  were  there. 

Dignified  and  punctual,  we  all  arrived 
at  eight. 

Mike  was  looking  illegant  as  he  rested 
there  in  .state, 

And  so  natural,  so  we  bowed  respect- 
fully and  drank  the  corpse's  health. 

For  to  have  the  wake,  you  see,  he'd 
kindly  left  his  wealth. 

When  the  fun  was  at  Its  height,  Mo- 
C3a,rty  sat  up  straight 

Sure  It  was  a  fearful  sight  and  the  ef- 
fect was  great. 

Holy  Moses,  he  nearly  scared  us  aJQ  to 
death,  I  leaned  against  the  wall. 

And  when  again  I  got  my  breath,  he 
wasn't  dead  at  all. 


Ah,  the  songs  of  Maggie  Cline!  As 
Burn.?  said  of  certain  hynm  tunes: 
"Compar'd  with  these.  Italian  trills  are 
tame." 


There  are  no  sj-mphony  concerts  this 
week.  Ruth  Draper  will  give  the  second 
and  last  of  her  monologues  in  Jordan 
Hall  tonight    Burton  Holmes  tomorrow 
night  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  will 
give  in  Symphony  Hall  his  travelogue, 
"Great  Sights  Bait  of  Suez."  Frederick 
TlUutson.   pianist,   will  play  music  by 
Bach,  Schumann,  Scott.  Ravel,  Debus- 
sy. Albenez.  Chopin  and  others  in  Jordan 
Hall,  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  will  perform  Elgar's 
"Dream  of  Gerontius"  In  Symphony  Hall 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  and  John  Charles 
Thomas,  baritone,  will  give  a  recital  on 
that  afternoon,   at  the   Boston  Opera 
House. 


ETHYL  HAYDEN 


Ethjl  Hayden.  soprano,  gavi  a  song 
recital  last  night  In  Jordan  hall.  With 
the  valuable  help  of  IMward  Harris,  ma 
exceptionally  able  acoompani'it ;  she 
Bang  this  program: 

Phillls  Has  Such  Charming  Graces, 
Anthony  Young;  Deh  VIenI  Non  Tw- 
dar,  Mozart;  Bel  Placerc,  Ha,ndel- 
Blbb;  Wldmung,  Schumann;  In  "W.ti- 
delnsamkelt  and  Standchen.  Brahms; 
Seltdem  dein  Aug  in  meines  echaute. 
Strauss;  Standchen,  Strauss;  O  auand 
je  dors,  Liiszt;  Imploratlon  d'amour, 
Moret;  Griserle  de  roses,  Moret;  La 
Qolondrlna  and  En  <?uba,  arranged  by 
Frank  LaPorge;  I  Heard  a  Call.  Fish- 
er; The  Answer.  Terry;  Unforseen, 
Cyril  Scott;  It  Was  a  Lover  and  His 
Lass,  Edward  Harris. 

By  her  exquisite  singing  Miss  Hayden 
brought  rest  to  the  weary.  An  unusual 
person  she  must  be  to  have  troubled 
herself  with  long  and  serious  study, 
since,  no  doubt,  with  the  beautiful  voice 
at  her  command  (one  of  the  lovUest 
lyric  sopranos  heard  here  in  many  a 
day)  she  could  have  found  a  teacher 
standing  ready  to  make  her  a  dramatic 
soprano  and  hustle  her  into  opera,  with 
gratifying  dispatch.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing to  so  alluring  a  prospect.  Miss  Hay- 
den chose  instead  to  learn  to  sing.  Well 
Indeed  has  she  learned  the  art;  few 
young  singers,  or  old  ones  either  today, 
can  boast  a  technique  equal  to  hers. 

She  sustains  her  tones  and  keeps 
their  quality,  be  they  low  or  high;  she 
turns  a  phrase  with  taste,  she  knows 
I  what  legato  means;  in  English,  Ger- 
man. Italian.  Spanish,  she  enunciates 
with  unusual  distlnctnes.'!,  her  French 
alone  sounding  not  too  clear.  La« 
night  Miss  Hayden  was  suffering  from 
a  heavy  cold;  except  In  one  or  two  un- 
comfortable positions,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  in  a  not  quite  neat  attack. 
It  hindered  lipr  but  little— behold  the 
value  of  tei  iiriiquel 

Now,  however,  that  she  has  acquired 
so  competent  a  technique,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Miss  Hayden  will  put  her 
mind  to  the  task  of  adding  to  her  beau- 
tiful tones  a  wider  variety  of  color. 
Closer  study,  furthermore,  of  the  act  of 
differentiation  of  songs  would  not  come 
amiss,  for  though  Miss  Hayden  last 
night  Bang  all  her  songs  Intelligently, 
she  sang  them  something  too  nearly 
alike  to  give  them  their  full  effect  Why 
not  try.  once  In  a  way.  even  to  exagger- 
ate "Wldmung's"  passion,  the  lightness 
Brahms's  Serenade  calls  out  for? 
Blessed  with  great  gifts,  by  further  ef- 
fort well  directed.  Miss  Hayden  ought 
.soon  to  become  an  even  .more  beautiful 
•singer  than  she  showed  herself  last 
night.  An  audience  of  good  size  asked 
for  encore.s  and  repetitions.       R.  R.  (J. 


Notes  and  Lines: 

I  observe  that  somo  of  the  young  lions 
of  the  local  press  say  that  the  perform- 
ance of  "Die  Walkuere"  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  has  never  been  equalled 
In  this  city.  I  admit  that  it  pleased  | 
many,  in  the  audience,  especially  those 
who  ^ever  had  heard  the  opera  May  I  i 
respectfully  inquire  when  and  where 
these  young  Hons  had  heard  tli^  ™"^'^ 
drama?   POG-l. 

Yes.  there  have  been  excellent  per- 
for:nances  of  "Die  AValkuere"  in  Boston 
bv  German  singer.s  since  it  was  first 
performed  here  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  - 
1S77  with  Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Bl."?- 
choff.  Lilli  J^ehmann,  Emil  Fischer,  not  i 
in  mention  many  others,  were  reckoned 
...  I-..4,.  «ineers  in  their  day.    But  one 


Mr.  A.  B.  Wakly,  discussing  the  ef- 
fects upon  stage-art  of  the  desire  for 
sympathy,  wrote  in  the  London  Times: 
"It  is  this  general,  immediate,  spoken 
verdict  that  liettles  the  fate  of  a  play. 
If  opinion  Is  divided,  that  of  the  majori- 
ty prevails.  The  intimidated  minority  is 
brought  over  by  its  desire  for  sympa- 
thy. We  do  not  like  to  confess  unfash- 
ionable opinions,  and  if  our  loud-voiced, 
positive  neighbors  in  the  stalls  are 
heard  declaring  that  the  play  is  'rotten.' 
we,  who  had,  perhaps,  in  our  heart 
found  some  extenuating  circumstances, 
]<eep  them  to  ourselves  and  declare  the 
play  to  be  'rotten.'  too.  Reservations, 
distinctions,  fine  shades,  cannot  live  In 
this  atmosphere.  They  are  extinguished 
in  the  general  verdict.  That  is  why  most 
plays  are  either  dire  failures  or  over- 
whelming successes." 


We  picked  up  a  copy  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's "Songs  of  the  Sierras"  the  other 
day.    What  a  fuss  was  made  over  that 
book  when  it  was  first  published  in 
Boston  61  years  ago.    Some  hailed  him 
as  "the  long-looked-for  great  American 
I>oet."    Others  made  sour  faces;  com-  ■ 
plained  of  the  voluptuousness  of  certain ! 
passages.    They  quoted  the  first  Une  of' 
*^lth  Walker  In  Nicaragua'* — 

"He  was  a  brick;  let  this  be  said." 
And  shouted  angrily:    "Do  you  call  that 
a  poetic  line?" 

In  the  seventies  Americans  were  easily 
shocked.  Miller's  beiiavior  In  Ijondon 
drawing  rooms,  as  wa.";  reported,  con- 
Tirmed  the  prejudice  against  the  poet 
and  his  verses.  It  was  said  that  he 
."swaggered  and  sprawled  in  a  flannel 
shut  and  with  his  trousers  tucked  in 
his  boots  to  show  the  effete  monarchy 
and  the  jukes  and  belted  earls  how 
American  he  was. 

Longfellow  was  more  tolerant.  We 
read  In  "Memories  of  a  Hostess"  (com- 
piled by  Mr.  Howe  chiefly  from  the 
diaries  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields)  that 
Longfellow  liked  Joaquin  much.  "Of 
course."  he  said,  "there  axe  some  things 
about  him  not  altogether  agreeable,  such 
as  flinging  a  quid  of  tobacco  out  of  his 
mouth  under  the  table,  'but  I  don't  mind 
those  things;  pei'haps.'  he  added,  "per- 
haps I  might  have  done  the  same  as  a 
youth  of  20!  1  !'  " 

We  miss  a  footnote  on  this  page  stat- 
ing whether  Joaquin  chewed  plug  or 
fine-cut;  and.  if  the  latte'ir.  whether  it 
uap  .Xndprton's  ".Solace"  or  Bagley's 
".\!aj  llower." 

Never  mind  Joaquin's  'jer^ionai  hahit.s. 
Tiieie  are  glorious  line?  with  gorgeou-s 
color  and  sweeping  rhytlun  in  these 
neglected  songs  of  the  Sierras. 
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Tristram  Tuppor  In  the  Saturday 
Bvwlng  Post  of  Jan.  27:  "'And  here.  It 
U  said,  the  Bins  RX«  bo  beautiful  that 
far  ont  at  sea  the  eallors  can  detect  the 
perfume  of  their  balr.-    H6  U  -peaklnar 

of  Beaufort.   

Herman  MeWHe  to  "Moby  TtUitrt 
-Elsewhere  matoh  that  bloom  of  theirs 
y,  cannot,  save  !n  SaJem  v^ere  they 
ieJl  me  the  youngr  girls  breathe  such 
musk  their  saUor  sweethearts  smeU 
mVles  off  shore,  as  though  they, 
were 'drawing  nigh  the  odorous  Moluccas| 
instead  of  the  Puritanic  sands. 

Melville  ia  speaking  of  the  women  of 
New  Bedford-"They  bloom  like  their 
own  red  roses.  But  roses  only  bloom  In  i 
summer;  whereas  the  fine  carnation  of 
1  their  cheeks  is  perennial  as  sunlight  In 
the  seventh  heaven." 

THE  CARPENTER'S  STORY 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post) 
•Well,"  said  Chips.  "I  was  once  In  a 
baxquentlne,  | 
Where  the  captain  had  his  wife  alonff. 
The  men  all  growled  about  the  chow. 
But  onlv  out  of  habit —  ■ 
For   nothing    was    really    the  matter 

with  it.  ,  ^ 

This  skipper  s  wife  had  a  crusty  temper 
And  It  made  her  hot  to  hear  the  com- 
plaining. 

■•Christmas  came.  And  the  woman  de- 
clared that  for  once 

■SVe  would  have  a  meal  that  we  couldn  t 
object  to. 

She  planned  a  wonderful  dinner  and 

cooked  It  all  herself. 
We  were  somewhere  off  the  Azores  then. 
I  remember  that  dinner  yet. 
Every  one  ate   without  saying  muoh, 

until  lx)ng  Jim, 
Wlien  he  couldn't  eat  any  more, 
FUled  his  pipe  and  got  up,  stretching 

himself. 

•Now,  that  was  a  fine  dinner,'  he  eaid. 
•And  If  I  could  just  have  the  skipper  s 
wife 

I  wouldn't  ask  for  anything  more. 
Just  as  it  happened,  the  skipper's  wife 
■Was  coming  for'ard  to  hear  how  the 

sailors  liked  the  chow. 
And  just  as  Jim  spoke,  she  put  her  head 

into  the  fo'c'sle  and  said: 
'Be  damned  if  you  would. 
You  can't  please  a  sailor  no  ways^ 


In  ItiiO.  Is  tlieie  a  copy  of  It  in  aii^ 
public  library  In  Boston?  We  should 
like  to  read  the  book,  so  as  to  correct 
and  polish  our  manners. 

CONCERNINQ  WAR 

Thomas  Hobbs  wrote  In  sturdy,  ludd. 
concise  English  a  book  enUtled  "a^vla- 
'  than."  In  Part  I.  chap.  13  "Of  the 
Natural  Condition  of  Mankind,  as  con- 
cerning their  Felicity  and  Misery"  Is  a 
passage  that  might  be  applied  to  the 
Btale  of  Europe  in  February.  1923  : 

"For  Warre  consisteth  not  In  Battell 
onely,  or  Ihe  act  of  fighting:  but  In  a 
traot'of  time,  wherein  the  will  to  con- 
tend by  Bnttell  is  surririently 'Ktiowii  : 
and  therefore  the  notion  of  Time  is  Lo  | 
be  .  onsiderod  lii  the  nature  of  Warre;  | 
as  it  is  "^^'^''^  °^  Weather.  I'-or 

as  Ihe  iiatuip  of  Foiile  Weather  lyeth 
not  in  a  .-ihowre  or  (wo  of-  lain  ;  but  In 
an  inclination  tliereto  of  many  days 
together;  so  the  nature  of  Warre  con- 
sisteth not  in  actual  fighting,  but  in  the 
known  disposition  thereto,  during  all  the 
time  there  is  no  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary. All  other  iime  ia  Feaoa," 


mSS  DRAPER  GIVES 

HER  SECOND  RECITAL 

A  much  larger  and  more  enthuslastlo 
audience  was  present  last  evening  at 
Jordan  hall  to  hear  Ruth  Draper  In  the 
second  recital  of  her  o^^'"^  .f^«''<=^;^, 
"A  Debutante"  was  a  big  favorite.  The 
BiUv  and  meaningless  conversation  of 
rnany  modern  "debs"  witlt  its  "abso- 
Steiy   my  dear."  and  "perfectly  ador- 
able" exceedingly  well  done  and 
evidently  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  more 
broad-minded   debutantes.     Five  orig- 
inal and  imaginary  folk  songs  J^^^J.  .. 
artistically  performed  with  a  few  br,ght 
colored  scarfs  and  shawls  introduced  to 
lend  atmosphere. 
Miss  Draper  was  generous  with  her 

enopres.   

CHICAGO  OPERA 

Company  and  again  pleased  greatly 
larke  ^"<i'«"=^,- win  be  "Madame 
Bu'tte^f^'-'  w,th"MmL"Mason  and  Pav- 
^ska  and  Mr.  Crlmi.    Mr.  Polacco  will 
conduct. 


J  /    /  f  z 


YES,  WE  HAVE 
A  correspondent  quotes  these  head-  [ 
lines: 

THINK  ■\\'OMAX  WHO 
^  F1.ED  ASTLUB  IS  DEAD 

and  asks;  "Do  you  ail  have  mean  head 
colds,  too  7" 


SINGS 'PARSIFAL' 

At  the  Opera  House  last  nignt  tne  i 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  presented  \ 
?ign!r's  "Parsifal"  with  the  followmg 
cast: 


WHY  SO  HOT,  DEAR  SIR? 

Mr.  Dansing  R.  Robinson,  commenting 
on  "Castles  and  Floor  Space,"  an  article 
published  in  The  Herald  referring  to  a 
film  play  popular  In  Boston,  writes: 
"And  the  directors'  conception  of  the  ■ 
Interiors  of  aristocratic  dwellings!  And' ' 
of  mens  clubs!  And  bank  directors- 
table  conferences!  And  of  clothes  worn 
hv  men  in  "smart'  society!  The  wasp- 
\''ai.sted  'tuxedo'  (horrid  word!)  withi 
white  tie,  white  waist  coat,  white  pearl 
buttons; 

"And  they  get  away  with  it,  while  we 
poor  boobs  stand  patiently  at  the  door 
of  a  10-cent  thea-tre  (now  5.".  cents) 
awaiting  the  3  o'clock  outpouring,  so  we 
mav  rush  in  to  gape  in  wonderment  at 
some  smirking  ass  rending  to  pieces 
some  loved  classic." 

Again  we  ask,  why  so  hot  In  denuncia-, 
tion?  Our  idea  of  correct  dressing  ati 
formal  dinners  and  receptions  is  gained! 
chiefly  from  advertisements  in  street 
cars  magazines  and  rotogravure  sec- 
tions. Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  assures  us 
that  white  waistcoats  are  worn  by  gilded 
youths  with  dinner  ooats,  but  he  admits 
that  a  while  cravat  with  a  dinner  coat 
Is  a  lamentable  solerism.  Personally, 
we  should  prefer  a  gorgeous  w-aistcoat, 
somrlhing  richly  brocaded,  startling, 
stirieking.  Was  it  not  "Bath-house 
John"  of  Chicago  who  was  the  happy 
pcisessor  of  sunset,  tomato  and  omelette 
i  waistcoats?  He  probably  called  them 
"vests."  ,  ^ 

I  Tn  old  limes  the  bank  directors  table 
was  adorned  with  a  silver-plated  ice 
water  pitcher  and  goblets.  Are  they 
seen  today,  even  when  there  is  water- 
ing of  stocks? 

Has  anyone  tn  Boston  a  copy  of  "The 
Accademy  of  Complements,  wherein 
Ladles,  Oettlewomen,  Schollers.  and 
Strangers  may  accomodate  their  Courtly 
Practice  with  Oentile  Ceremonies,  Com- 
plemental.  .Nniorous  hi?h  expressions 
and  Formes  of  speaking,  or  writing  of 
Letters,  most  in  fashion,  with  Additions' 
of  manv  wittv  Poems  and  pleasant  new 
Songs.  N'ewly'  Printed"?  The  book  was 
.  ,.;  .        ;      1  ln  iinbrpy  Moseley.  Ixvndon. 


Amfortas 

Tlturel 


.Mark  Oster 
.Jo3.  Legan 


Tlturei    . .  •   Edouard  CotreuU 

Gurnemanz^   ForreFt  Lamont 

Parsifal   willia-m  Beck 

Klingsor  Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

Kundry  •,• 'i,'.' :,»'*h«'rr"rail   Jose  Mojica 

&I^Kl^lhf  it^'th/ Grail. . .  -Mllo  Luka 


temple  s.  '  is  especially  well  done 

— dignified  and  impressive.  As  for  the 
donjon  keep  in  Klingsor's  palace,  its 
simplicity  was  no  measure  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Yet,  as  every  one  says.  In  opera  "it's 
the  music  one  goes  for."  And  as  a 
musician,  Richard  Wagner  needs  no 
Introduction.  W.  R.  B. 

The  National  Association  of  Merchant 
I  Tailors,  sitting  solemnly  In  Detroit,,  has 
decreed  that  the  well-dressed  man  in 
laZS  must  wear  suspenders,  on  account 
of  the  "upward  tendency  of  the  waist- 
line."   We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  A. 
■Lincoln  Stadler,  chairman  of  the  "style 
committee,"  speaks  of  "the  Tuxedo-din- 
ner Jacket,"  and  is  thus  guilty  of  pleon- 
nsm.    He  declared  boldly  that  the  full 
dress  evening  f^uit  is  -still  supreme  for 
formal  functions.    And  so  at  pompous 
dinners  there  will  be  the  pleasing  sight 
of  men  carefully  parting  the  talis  of 
their  claw-hammers  before  they  take 

their  seat. 

A  "suspender"  first  meant  'one  who 
or  that  which  puts  a  stop  to  something, 
especially  temporarily."  Then  a  doubter, 
a  hesltator.  In  Scottish  law  one  who 
presented  a  bill  of  suspension. 

Suspenders  held  up  trousers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  early  as  1810.  Massachu- 
setts Spv:  "Part  of  the  buckle  of  h  s 
suspenders  and  several  pieces  of  his 
coat  .  .  were  extracted  from  the 
wound."  In  England  they  said  "braces  " 
vet  Svdnev  Smith  likened  correspond- 
ences "to  •■small  clothes  before  the  in- 
vention of  suspenders."  It  is  said  that 
the.  wearing  of  suspenders  was  re- 
garded by  certain  Quakers  in  Ohio  as 
too  wortdly. 

SUSPENDERS  IN  NEW  BEDFORD 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  contribution  to  'the  suspender  lit- 
erature It  is  interesUng  to  know  that  it 
Is  recorded  by  William  Ixigan  Fisher,  | 
who  wrote  reminiscences  of  NewBedford, 
still  preserved  In  manuscript  form,  that 
he  witnessed  "the  putting  on  of  the  first 
pair  of  suspenders  that  were  ever  used 
in  tills  town  as  a  part  of  male  attire. 
"In  reference  to  wlilch,"  Mr.  Fisher  re- 
corded, -a.  valuart)lo  old  Friend  remarked 
that  he  hoped  he  would  always  have 
hips  to  ke-ep   up   his  breeches."  Mr. 
Fisher  further  records  that  "eventually 
this  Friend  adopted  tlie  use  of  Uiem 
himself."    At  Uiis  period  the  population 
of  New  Bedford  was  about  2000.  The 
men  wore  breeches  universally,  without 
boots,  excepting  in  hea\'y  snow.  Panta- 
loons were  the  Invention  of  the  Fl^ench 
Revolution.    To  have  worn  them  In  New 
Bedford  would  have  seemed  to  favor  the 
French  philosophers,  who  were  esteemed 
atheists — hence  pantaloons  were  not  tol- 
erated here.  Z.  W.  PEASE. 
New  Bedford. 


A ud  'mlSdle  -  sigoii      -        ot  either  :  • 
Delight  In  showing  domestic  •*recK^ 
And  passionate  episodes  tn  review 
Involving  gay  devils  of  fifty-two. 
Filth  they  scribble,  and  "Truth  they 

cry —  „  ,, 

"For  filth  is  truth,  all  else  a  He.  ' 
So  children  prattle  of  strange  complexes. 
Our  ears  are  deafened  by  sex  and  sexes, 
Till  we  envv  the  humblest  things  alive. 
Worm  and  lizard  and  drone  of  the  hive,  , 
Who  know  their  path  and  never  doubt  It,  1 
And  don't  eternally  talk  about  it. 

But  twentieth  century  otvtltzaitlon 
Demands  unstinted  Information 
Of    bedroom     secrets    and  bathroom 
scenes, 

And  wallowing  lust  and  what  It  mea^f ; 
Hawthorne  and  Scott  seem  gray  and 

Compared  ^t'c^Lawrence  and  Hecht  and 

Sex  s^^ggers  with  every  pulirig  rhymer 
And  dulls  the  pen  of  Hergesheimer. 

But  when  this  mess  of  filth  is  done, 
Thank  God.  we  still  ^-^-^  Jarkm^onJ 
Cambridge.  S.  P.  WILIsUIN. 


THE    PRESS— THE  ARCHIMEDIAN 
LEVER 

(•From  the  LewJBton  Journal.) 
Capt.  Liscomb  .   .   .  was  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  near  the  famous  Balmoral 
CastJe  .  After  his  graduation  he 

was  employed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  carry  vacuum  desecrating  ma- 
chlnerj'  to  Panama,  to  be  used  in  drying 

rubber.  

(From  Brockton  Free  Press.) 
One  of  our  best  known  ynlversallBt 
clergymen  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
new  method  and  had  been  cured  of  an 
Incurable  disease.  | 
PROOF  POSITIVE  1 
As  the  World  Wags: 

,  Here's  what  I  heard  in  a  trolley  car 
yesterday: 

First  Sweet  Young  Thing-Arc  Clara 
and  John  engaged  yet? 

Second  S.  Y.  T.-No,  I  should  say  not. 
Whv  when  she  goes  out  with  him  she 
com"es  home  with  both  her  ^^^g^^^^^^^- 


„        „      ,  ..  .Hazel  Eden 

First  Esquire.  Kathrvn  Browne 

.Secona   BMUire  Soils  Derman 

Third  Esquire  Yodo^lco  OUvlero 

Fourth  Esquire   Ettore  Panlzza 

ifirDi?e<;tor-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-:.Emile  Merle-Forest 

Much  has  been  said  about  opera  as 
music;  how,  as  in  this  case.  Van  GovAen 
and  Lamont  sing,  or  Mr.  Panizza  con- 
ducts.   But  to  opera  as  drama  com- 
paratively    little     attention  P^\^' 
perhaps  because  drama  seeros  to  haye| 
been  fated  to  play  but  a  s™^"  P^'^^^ 
the  majority  of  operas.  ^^7° 
elements  are,  alas,  more  or  less  anti 
pathetic;  drama  demands  swiftness  of 
action,    music   leisure   foiv  Us 
effect.    TO  stop  and  sing  at  length  In 
the  midst  of  a  climatic  scene  spo  s  the 
dramatic  value;  not  to  do  «°  ^Pf^J^! 
development  of  the  score.    E^-ery  com 
pos^  of  opera,   Richard  Wagner  not 
excepted,  must  ride  his  pair  of  steeds 
which  together  make  up  his  mount  and 
Tn  his  ability  to  straddle  the  twain  will 
depend  his  success  in  this  nem. 

Usually,  however,  it  comes  -3°^",^°  * 
question  of  whether  t^e  music  is  to 
accompany  the  action  o-"  'g",! 
music.    Last  night  the  choice  was  set 
iTm    if  ever,  in  doubt.    Wagner  s  or- 
1  chestration,     as    interpreted    by  Mr. 
Panizza.  always  dominated  the  action  ] 
occa.sionally    even    the    s'"!'"/,'.  ^^f; ! 
'  Cotreuil  alone,  as  "G"""«'"^"1'h„^  Af ' 
si^tentlv  used  acting  in  the  creation  of. 
Ws  pari.    The  result  is  a  character,  real 
and'^distinct.     Mr.  Lamont  sings  well, 
but  depended  for  variety  on  the  corn 
poser's  score.    Miss  Van  Gorden  is  like 
wise  a  good  ••Kundry.^'  yet  «he  puts 
neither  great  enthusiasm  nor  indivinu 
aUty  Tnto  the  role.    The  choruses  too 
are  above  the  average,  especially  in  he 
scene    where    Parsifal   encounters  the 
flower  maidens.    Here  flow  o^  music  and 
bodilv  movement  w^ere  welded  into  a 
charming  ensemble.    The  «'"gl"g  ^^"^ 
Se  scene,  as  well,  was  majestic  and 

'"N^o^'tfeatment  of  the  Chicago  com- 

i^Tofr-a^^^-^-^-^^ 


There  was  a  time  in  America  when  a 
man's  standing  In  politics  was  judged 
by  his  nether  gannents.  "It  was  not 
surprising  to  the  Federalists  to  see 
Thomas  Jefferson  discard  knee  breeches 
and  shoe-buckles.  What  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  Democrat?  an  Atheist?  It 
was  the  trick  of  a  demagogue  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  mob  '  But  he  would  not 
wear  pantaloons  long  with  his  shapely 
legs.  But  year  after  year  found  hlin 
In  napping  pantaloons  and  leather  shoe- 
!  strings,  which  seem  to  have  been  as  of- 
I  fensive  almost  to  the  Federalists  as 
were  the  pantaloons." — ^Ed. 

SHAKESPEARE   AND  FILMS 

ffVom  Topics  of  the  Day  FlUns) 
Movie  Tlieatre  Manager  (formerly  a 
Shakespearean    actor,  announcing  pro- 
gram)—"Look   here   upon   this  picture 
and  on  this."   (Hamlet,  Act  Til,  Sc.  IV). 

Critical  Patron— "A  weak  and  nig- 
gardly projection."  (Henry  V,  Act  II, 
Sc.  IV.) 


As  the  World  Wags: 
I  found  this  white  blackberry  tn  a 

Boston  newspaper:  v-ii..,«v.iv 
■•War^vlck  Warde,  as  the  unbelievably 
vicious    Dr.    Larklngton,    reaches  the 
highest  depths  of  villainy.  w.  , 

DID  LEVER  WRITE  "JhIS?  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  J 
T  came  across  this  0I4  """K'.f""^  * 
[Ireland  before  1S28,  by  some  attributed 
to  Charles  Lever,  which  seemed  to  m 

"Old^Dublin  city  Uiere  is  no  dovjbtin'  1 
Bates  every  city  upon  the  say,  J 

'Tis  there  you'd  hear  O'ConneU  epoutln 
And  Lady  IMorgan  makin'  tay. 

Fo*r  'tis  the  capital  of  the  finest  nation 
With  charraln'  plslntry  upon  a  fruit! 
ful  sod, 

Fiifhtln'  like  divils  for  ooncUtatlon, 
Aid  hatln-  each  other  for  the  love  o| 

I  "  CORNELIA  J.  CANNON. 

Cajnbridg*. 

IGIVE'BUTTERFLY'I 

cast: 


.  ..BSaiai  Mason 
.liene  PaT'loika 


GETTING  A  STAND-IN 

(From  Punch  Bowl) 

First  collegian— Why  did  you  sit  in  the 
peanut  gallery  to  witness  Shakespeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice"? 

Second  oollegian— So  my  dramatics 
professor  would  see  me. 

BEST  SELLERS 

I  For  Ab  the  World  Wags^ 
The  canny  author  gives  sage  advice, 
"Bar  everything  that's  good  or  nice, 
Make  it  strong  and  spicy. 
Let  the  public  eye  see 
That  this  is  the  way  a  man  is  made. 
And  here  is  a  woman  unarrayed. 
Do  this  and  make  your  fortune,  man, 
If  vou  escape  the  censor's  ban.  ' 
So'voungsters,  fresh  from  college  halls, 
Teli  just  how  a  petted  flapper  falls 
And  pallid  virgins  lap  up  the  bluff 
Of  hot  embraces  by  Arabs  rough, 
Written  for  them  in  lilac  bowers 
By  .»choolmarms  inthcirsparetime  hours 


—      "  ...Irene  i".iYiv/B»" 

Suraki   Gtulio  Crlmt 

B.  F.  Pink«rt»n  ".Katiimi  Br<ywne 

Kate  PInkerton  Qiaoomo  Rlmlnl 

Shtrpless  ••••••   Jo«e  Mojloi 

prln.-c  Yamadorl   -William  Beck 

The  Bonze  iidorVo  OUrlero 

^\;n^\k{  ■S^Mr:^ : . .  -Sall^^tlo  Clval 
Oondnctior,  Giorgio  Polacco. 
How  teasing  it  must  be  to  managers 
that  they  cant  lay  hands  on  a  second 
"Madame    Butterfly!"    Apparently  in 
every  city  of  America  this  opera  of 
Japan  Is  in  Itself  sufficient  to  draw  a 
crowd,  however  mediocre  the  setting, 
the  orchestra,  the  singers.    Is  It  the 
comlo  opera  lilt  of  many  a  lively  pas- 
sage   that    attracts    people    In  such 
,  throngs?    Or  the  honest  tunes,  good  at 
i  their    best,    that   lend    themselves  so 
gratefully  to  the  hearty  outpouring  of 
i  vocal  tone  just  at  present  in  fashion? 

The  story,  perhaps,  pathetic  and  plausi- 
I  Ible,  too,  may  draw  folks  In.  Whatever 
;  the  quaUty  that  pleases,  or  the  com- 
binaUon  of  qualities.  It  must  be  of  an 
exceptional  vigor,  for  "Mme.  Butterfly" 
already   shows  many  a   sign  ^KfJ 
Cuts  help  it,  Ifct  even  so  the  s^on-^ 
haJts.  There  are  moments  aa  well  when 
the  music  halts    or,  at  all  «v«°ts    'n  | 
spite  of  Puccini's  cunning  hand,  says 
nothing.    Though  It  etiU  has  flashes  ot 


einutlunaj  force,  this  mutilc  is  a  tar 
remove.  In  both  Its  baphlsUcatlon  and 
Us  ubviousness,  from  the  stirring  sln- 
■fterlty  of  "Boheme." 

The  performance  last  night  gave  the 
'freat  audience  much  pleasure.  Mr. 
Polacco,  wisely  making-  the  most  of  the 
"popular"  features  of  the  score,  also 
maiie  compelling  the  dramatic  climaxes. 
At  othor  times  he  showed  a  fondness 
for  a  slowTieSs  of  tempo  that  worlced  the 
continuity  of  the  opera  III.  Mme. 
Mason,  when  she  did  not  drive  her  fine 
voloe  too  hard,  sang  extremely  well,  her 
diction  being  notably  good;  that  she 
■-.Tnk  herself  In  the  character  of  the 
,fa pane.se  girl  cannot  with  truth  be  said. 
^Ir.  Rimini,  who  also  sang  well,  pre- 
sented skilfully  a  usual  enough  type 
of  American.  With  rather  less  skill 
Mr.  CrimI  did  as  much  and  lie  also  did 
.-onie  excellent  singing.  Thougn  Miss 
Pavloska  went  about  it  too  openly,  she 
save  real  character  to  Suzuki.  The 
smaller  parts  were  all  effectively  done. 

/i  ./<  .<7- 

urton    Holmes  Shows 

"Great  Sights  East  of  Suez"  was 
the  title  of  BufEon  Holmes's  travel- 
ogue at  Symphony  hall  last  evening. 
It  was  the  last  lecture  of  his  series 
on  Asia  and  served  admirably  to  sum 
up  his  impressions  of  Asiatic  life,  i 
brought  out  in  greater  detail  as  he 
touched  on  separate  regions  in  his 
earlier  lectures. 

The  journey  on  which  he  conducted 
his  audience  last  evening  with  the  aid 
of  moving  pictures  and  a  particularly 
Interesting  and  varied  collection  of  ex-* 
qulsitely  colored  '•stnis"  led  through 
the  Suez  canal,  down  the  Red  sea  In 
the  burning  heat,  across  the  Arabian 
sea  and  thence  to  Bombay.  From  India 
the  route  le*  to  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
States  and,  at  last,  to.  Slam  and  a  final 
glimpse  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

SHOWS  TAJ  MAHAL 

Mr.  Holmes  showed  beautiful  pictures 
of  mosques  and  other  interesting  and 
strange  structures,  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful were  those  of  the  wondrous  Taj 
Mahal,  that  loveliest  example  of  all 
eastern  architecture.  In  terrible  con-  1 
trast  with  these  scenic  splendors  were  | 
views  along  the  Ganges,  with  thou- 
*3ands  of  poverty-stricken  pilgrims  bath- 
ing wnthin  a  few  feet  of  city  sewers. 

Peculiar  customs  and  characteristics  | 
of  the  people  of  these  countries  were  • 
shown,  including  the  customs  that  gov-  i 
em    the    well-bred    Siamese    hostess.  I 
Several  crude  industries  were  depicted,  i 
such  as  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  I 
rubber   for   shipment,    and   mining  in 
open  mines  for  tin.     And  elephants—  i 
there   were  numerous  pictures  of  the  ■ 
great,  patient  beasts  that  labor  so  care-  ! 
fully  in  the  teak  forests  and  elsewhere.  • 
Mor  did  Mr.  Holmes  forget  to  show  the 
particular  species  of  dancing  girl  found 
in  these  regions. 

The  lecture  will  be  repeated  at  Sym- 
phony hall  this  afternoon.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Feb.  10,  Mr.  Holmes  will  give 
a  special  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  for  the 
benefit  of  disabled  service  men  now  in 
hospitals. 

/f/     ^     ^  f  ^ 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — .«ympIiony    Hall,    8:30    P.  M.; 
Maria  IvoXun,  soprano.  See  special  notice. 

®t.  James  Theatre:  People's  Symphony 
OrcAestra,   Mr.   Mollenhauer,  conductor. 
See  59pecial  notice. 
TXTESDAT-^ordian  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.:  Doro- 
thy F'ajlrbanks,  soprano.     Mozart,  "Non 
eo   plu   ooaa  son"    from   "Le   Nozze   <U  1 
FIsaro";   I>onaudy,   "O  del   mlo  amato  | 
bin';    Ma.scagni.    air    from     "Cavalleria  I 
Rusticana";   Szulc,   "En  Sourdine";   Le-  i 
torey.  -Allez  au  pays  de  Chine":  Salnt- 
Saens,  "Avrll";  Duparc,  "Chanson  Tris- 
te";  Dell"  Acqua,   "Im  Clavecin";  Four- 
drain,  "La  Chanson  des  Clociies" ;  Rut>ln- 
stein,   "The   Dew   I.q  Sparkling";  Roger. 
"Th«  Quiet  of  the  Woods";  Wolff,  "Fairy 
Tales":  Watts.  "Pierrot":  Dunhlll,  "The 
Cloths   of    Heaven";    Kramer.  "Invoca- 
tion";  Mrs.   Dudley   Fitts,  accompanist. 
WEDNESDAY— ^Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.M.: 
M'ary  Clark,  soprano.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. :  Richard  Bur- 
gin  String  Quartet  (Messrs.  Burgin,  Thll- 
lois,  Fourel,  Bedettl);  Mozart  Quartet,  D 
major:  Casella.  five  pieces  for  string 
quartet;  freludlo,  Nlnna-Nanna,  Valse 
ridicule.  Notturns,  Fox-trot  (first  time  in 
America):  Brahms,  piano  quintet.  F 
minor,  op.  34  (Helnrlch  Gebhard,  pian- 
ist). 

THUnSDAT — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  ILi 

Slgrld  Onegin.  contralto  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  See  special  notice. 
FRIDAY— Syrnphonv  Hall.  2:30  P.  M. ;  14th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Spmphony  Orches- 
tra; Mr.  Monteux,  conductor.  See  spe- 
cial notice.  ' 
I  aA.TURDAy— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.:  Ethel 
Leglnska.  pianist.  Beethoven.  8  varia- 
tions; Bach,  Prelude  and  Fug-ue,  C  sharp 
minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  B  major,  op. 
62.  and  Scherzo,  'B  minor,  op.  20;  Lasln- 
ska,  "The  Gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame," 
"Dance  of  the  Little  Clowns."  "Cradle 
Songr,"  Scherzo  (after  Tagore),  "At 
Nishi";  Ravel  Valses  Nobles  et  senta- 
hientaJes;  Lord  Beniers,  "A  Little  Fu- 
neral March  for  a  Rich  Aunt"  :  Goossens, 
"The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man,"  and  "Bao- 
chanal";  Liszt,  ".St.  FVanols  Walking  on 
the  Waves"  and  "La  Cajnpanella."  Three 
of  Madame  Legrlnska's  pieces  and  the 
Itwo  by  Goossene  *ill  be  played  here  for 
the  nr.st  time.  ^ 

Symphony  Hall,  8:16  P.  M. ;  Repetition 
"  Friday  s  Symphony  Concert;  Mr.  Mon- 
eux,  con  luctor.  ' 


The  Herald  has  received  several  letters  with  regard 
persons  speculating  in  tickets  for  performances  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  during  the  last  two  weeks.    One  reads  as  follows.  It  i-s  dated 
Jan.  29,  signed  by  the  writer's  name,  and  addressed  to  the  Music  Editor 
of  Th2  Hwal?*: 

"I  have  read  with  much  interest,  as  an  opera  goer,  your  article  in 
this  morning'H  Herald,  and  it  does  seem  a  calamity  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  flnandal  failure  and  no  future  return  of  the  opera  company. 

"But  if  something  could  be  done  to  wake  up  the  box  office  manage- 
ment to  the  fact  that  a  financial  failure  is  directly  traceable  to  their 
own  management,  perhaps  the  situation  would  be  changed. 

"I  know  personally  that  people  who  went  to  the  Little  building  to 
buy  opera  tickets  in  the  first  balcony  were  told  that  the  house  was  com- 
pletely sold  out  with  the  exception  (and  I  quote  the  seller's  words  exactly) 
cf  $5  and  $6  seats  and  a  few  at  $1.50,  for  Tosca,  which  was  not  the  opera 
wanted.  When  asked  if  there  were  not  seats  at  the  Opera  House,  they 
were  told,  'not  any  others.'  When  they  left  the  office  in  the  Little  building 
they  w«>-*  met  by  a  speculator's  agent,  given  a  card  to  the  corner  drug 
store,  where  plenty  of  seats  were  obtainable  at  an  advanced  price.  A 
few  fell  for  this,  but  many  were  disgusted,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 
This  happened  to  practically  every  person  who  tried  to  buy  tickets  the 
first  two  or  three  days.  Naturally,  the  report  got  abroad  that  the  house 
Was  sold  out.    And  there's  your  answer  for  small  houses. 

"When  .  .  .  whoever  has  the  ticket  selling  in  hand,  stops  those 
tricks,  then  people  will  go  to  the  opera,  but  they  will  not  pay  a  speculator 
an  advance  on  medium-priced  seats,  when  they  know  the  box  office  is 
in  league  with  the  speculator.  This  is  perfectly  obvious  because  of  the 
fact  that  an  advertising  campaign  is  now  being  started  to  sell  opera 
tickets,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  box  office  is  advertising  seats  at  all 
prices  for  every  performance.  Also,  if  those  tickets  had  been  sold  as 
the  man  at  Little  buOding  said,  there  would  no  question  as  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  opera. 

"At  the  Women's  City  Club,  which  certainly  represents  a  good  buying 
public  in  Boston,  I  have  hearci  numbers  speak  of  the  situation  with 
disgust.    .    .  . 

"Possibly  this  side  of  the  situation  has  no  interest  for  you,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  has  with  a  large  public. 

Boston.  —  " 


congratulations      .rei.k.'ii^    .>nly  wroij 
the  povins.     Blayd.s  lived  them." 

COVENT   GARDEN    IN  1823 
The    I.,ondon   Times  of   Jan.   9,  1921. 
published   the   following;    letter,  whlcb 
•hows  theatre  manners  a  century  aco: 
"Sir— Vesterday  evenlntc.  I  went  with 
mn  family  to  tlw  two-ahllllns  callary 

of  Covent  tiardcn  Thcitre,  expecting 
that  my  young  folk  would  have  a  treat, 
but  guess  my  surprise  and  Indignation 
at  being  disturbed  the  whole  of  the 
evening  from  9  o'clock  by  the  over- 
crowding of  the  .shilling  gallery  at  half 
price.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  the 
managers  of  the  abovo  theatre  should 
be  so  mean  as  to  allow  the  doorkeepers 
to  take  the  money  for  more  than  can 
be  accoiipmodated  In  that  place,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
remain  quiet  after  having  paid  their 
money  for  nothing.  Last  night,  after 
the  half  price  was  admitted,  the  dis- 
content was  expressed  loudly  and  uni- 
versally by  the  continued  cries  of  'Off, 
off.'  'You  have  stolen,  my  sixpence, 
you  are  a  set  of  swindlers,  and  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  tread-rhill  for  doing 
me  out  of  my  money.  Til  sell  my  place 
for  a  halfpenny.  For  God's  sake  let  me 
out,  ease  I  shall  be  killed,'  etc.,  com- 
bined witi,  yells,  shrieks  and  hid/ous 
noises,  and  continual  fights.  The  audi- 
ence ought  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the 
sake  of  20  or  30  sixpences.  S  M. 

"Jany.  4,  1823." 


A  letter  was  written  by  a  prominent  gentleman  in  Cambridge,  to  the 
same  effect: 

"Knowing  your  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  opera  in  Boston, 
I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  an  evil  that  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  prevent  the  success  of  any  attempts  to  give  this  city  good 
opera  on  a  self-supporting  basis.    "At  the  present  time  (Jan.  22)  there 

fare  no  tickets  on  sale  at  the  official  ticket  office  for  less  than  $5,  and 
for  some  performances  only  $6  seats  are  available.  At  the  same  time 
an  agent  of  Macy's  drug  store  lurks  in  the  lobby,  and  on  going  to  Macy's 
one  finds  a  large  assortment  of  tickets  to  all  performances,  which  they 
sell  for  $2.50,  $3  and  up,  making  a  profit  of  $1  or  $1.50  on  each  ticket. 
These  people  furnish  no  service ;  they  refuse  to  refund  if  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  cast;  they  simply  try  to  corner  the  market  and  adjust 
the  price  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Many  a  man  will  buy  once  and 
make  up  his  mind  never  to  do  so  again,  partly  because  the  seats  are  n^t 

j  worth  as  much  as  they  cost,  but  even  more  because  of  his  resentment  at 

I  the  idea  that  he  is  being  robbed.  How  can  the  Chicago-Boston  Opera 
Association  expect  to  be  regarded  as  a  public-spirited  group  of  citizens 
when  they  permit  leeches  like  these  speculators  to  suck  the  blood  of  the 

I  theatre  and  music  loving  public?" 


Principal  of  Leading 
School  Gives  Views  _ 

There  is  room  for  one  more  letter, 
dated  Jan.  30  and  signed  by  the  princi- 
pal of  a  leading  school: 

"I  read  with  great  interest  your  ar- 
ticle In  yesterday's  Herald,  appealing 
for  support  for  the  opera.  I  rather  took 
this  to  myself  in  a  way,  and  thought  I 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  get  two 
Beats  for  tlie  opera  of  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

"I  went  to  the  office  at  the  Opera 
Hou.se  yesterday  afternoon  and,  reach- 
ing its  window  finally,  asked  if  I  could 
get  two  $2.50  seats  for  Saturday  after- 
noon.   The  reply  was: 

Nothing  but  $10  seats  left: — Ridicu- 
lous, of  course,  on  the  face  of  it! 

"But  here  is  the  interesting  touch  of 
my  little  experience.  1  did  not  get  the 
$10  seats;  but  as  I  approached  the  door 
a  chap  (inside  the  lobby)  sidled  past 
me  and  whispered,  "Plenty  of  seats  for 
Saturday  at  the  Chateau,  just  a  few 
doors  up."  I  did  not 'avail  myself  of 
his  kindness. 

"I  presume  this  experience  of  mine 
is  nothing  strange  In  Boston  or  in  any 
other  city.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
It?  It  doesn't  tend  toward  'popular* 
support,  does  it?" 


in  every  oity  where  musical  or  theatri- 
cal entertainments  are  given.  Every 
now  and  then  there  is  an  outcry  in  New 
Tork  for  example.  Indignant  men  and 
^omen  write  to  the  newspapers. 
Theatre  managers  have  tried  in  vaini 
to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  What  do  our' 
correspondents  suggest? 


We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Mudgett,  the  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  or  any  one  connected 
with  ttrexraanagement  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  k)pera  Company  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  speculators.  Mr.  Mudgett's 
long  and  lionorable  career  as  a  manager 
Is  a  sufficient  answer,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned;  nor  would  those  instruhien- 
tal  in  bringing  the  company  here  coun- 
tenance spepulation.  ^ 

How  is  anyone  to  prevent  speculation? 
Suppose  20,  40,  60,  100  i>ersons  call  at 
the  box  office  early  in  the  season  and 
purchase,  each  one,  two  tickets  for  the] 
lower  priced  seats,  and  then  sell  them  [ 
at  a  higher  price  in  a  drugstore,  the 
lobby  or  the  "Chateau,"  how  is  the 
management  to  prevent  it?  Must  each 
purchaser  be  asked  the  absurd  ques- 
tion, "Are  these  for  your  own  use?" 

Speculation  in  opera,  concert  or 
theatre  tickets,  is  as  our  correspondents 
say,  a  gross  and  intolerable  evil,  known 


I        MR.  BROUN  AND  MILNE'S  PLAY  j 

[  Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  considering! 
I  Milne's  comedy,  "The  Truth  About! 
'  Blayds,"  which  will  be  played  again  at 
1^  the  Copley  Theatre  this  week,  wrote 
|-  concerning  Oliver  Blayds: 

"The  name  itself  was  a  not  incon- 
I  eiderable  asset.  Indeed,  in  the  cast  of 
Mr.  Milne's  play  is  Gilbert  Emerj',  who 
changed  his  name  from  Pottle  because 
it  proved  too  great  a  handicap  to  hia 
poetry.  We  wonder  whether  Shelley  I 
could  have  blazed  the  same  place  for 
himself  In  literature  if  he  had  been| 
horn  Schwartz,  or  Cummings,  or  Tliom-! 
a.-s.  No  matter  how  well  he  plays, 
Seidel  will  find  it  difficult  to  move  audi-i 
ences  as  a  Kreisler  does. 

"But  the  name  is  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  Actors  are  not  the  only  artists  who 
should  know  how  to  make  a  good  en- 
trance and  a  telling  exit,  how  to  sit 
down,  how  to  get  up,  how  to  dance  a 
minuet  p.nd  how  to  make  love. 

"1  e  work  of  Shaw  would  be  interest- 
iTig.  ol  course,  even  n  ne  were  a  skimpy 
little  man  with  ha.v  fever.  Still,  the 
modern  world  could  hardly  have  rallied 
round  him  and  against  him  with  such 
enthusiasm  and  fury  if  there  had  been 
no  red  beard  to  serve  as  a  beacon. 

"D.  Johnson  talked  himself  'into  a 
reputation  as  a  writer.  Kipling  has  be- 
gun to  drop  out  because  when  he 
«'ed  himseJf  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  Mulvaney.  Likewise,  nobody 
wh.o  ha.-",  ever  seen  Her.r-^sheimer  can 
take  'Cytherea'  altogether  seriously. 
The  tradition  of  Marli  Twain  ought  to 
real  on  "Huckleberry  Finn,'  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  his 
fame  as  a  great  humorist  derives  from 
rnemorles  of  his  whtte  evening  clothes 
end  his  after  dinner  speeches.  Poi 
might  have  been  forgotten  if  he  ha<; 
conducted  a  Bible  class,  and  it  never 
C'.<\  Walt  WTiitman  any  harm  as  a  poet 
t"        gray  as  well  as  good. 

•"Ve  'oelievo  that  when  Oliver  Blayd.< 
i:ied.  Jenkins  was  waitlne  for  him  with 


MOVING   PICTURE  INDUSTRY 

(London  I>ally  Telegraph) 
During  the  present  year  the  moving 
picture  "industry"  will  probably  under- 
go something  like  a  metamorphosis.  In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach appreciably  nearer  to  the  status 
of  an  art,  a  change  which  will  be 
brought  about  less  with  intention  than 
by  the  adoption  of  new  business  meth- 
ods, certainly  not  inspired  by  aesthetic 
considerations.  In  order  to  retain  its 
hold  on  the  huge  world  audience  it  has 
conquered,  the  cinema  theatre,  it  is 
realized  more  and  more  clearly,  must 
Jffer  an  economical  form  of  entertain- 
ment. The  scale  of  prices  charged  for 
admission  is  the  barometer  by  which, 
speaking  generally,  the  attendance  of 
the  public  may  be  gauged  infallibly. 
Raise  the  scale  by  ever  so  small  a  frac- 
tion and  the  effect  is  immediately  no- 
ticeable in  the  increased  number  of  un- 
occupied seats.  Dimini.sh  it,  and  the 
empty  places  fiU  up  again.  Little  won- 
der, therefore,  if  many  an  owner  of  a 
rjicture  tlieatre,  seeing  his  means  or 
livelihood  at  stake,  came  to  look  on  the 
price  he  was  aslied  to  pay  for  the  fUms 
he  showed  a.s  the  only  thing  that  really 
mattered.  Cheapness  In  the  literal 
sense,  became,  in  fact,  the  film-exhibi- 
tor's first  desideratum. 

Then  the  day  arrived  when  the  ^jubllc 
began  to  complain  about  the  quality  of 
the  entertainment,  and  as  our  American 
friends  graphically  express  it,  to  "shop" 
for  films.  This  put  the  film  manufac- 
turers on  their  nettle.  They  announced 
that  henceforth,  their  motto  would  bo 
"fewer  and  better  pictures."  Unfor- 
tunately, few  and  better  pictures  also 
meant  more  costly  productions,  and  the 
owner  of  the  cinema  theatre  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  pay  more  and  more  1 
tor  the  hire  of  these  expensive  films.  ' 
His  barometer,  the  pay-box.  on  the 
other  hand,  warned  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  recoup  himself  for  this  extra 
expenditure  by  charging  the  public 
higher  admission  fees.  He  was,  in  fact, 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep'  sea.  It 
is  not  surprising  tha^,  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  began  to  wonder  why  films 
cost  so  much  as  they  do,  and  to  take 
quite  an  impertinent  curiosity  in  the 
film  manufacturer's  affairs.  As  the 
result  of  his  Investigation,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  gross  extrava- 
gance had  been  practised  in  many  di- 
rections, and  that  for  this  extravagance 
he,  the  exhibitor,  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  the  long  run. 


WALKLEY  ON  "CRITICISM" 

(From  the  London  Times) 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  explaining  how 
"public  opinion"  of  a  play  is  constituted 
by  the  "rough  common  sense  of  the 
positive  minded"  at  a  first  performance, 
which  others  sweil  by  their  desire  for 
sympathy,  speaks  of  the  critic's  duty: 

"From  all  this  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
expert  critic  carefully  to  hold  himself 
aloof.  While  the  heathen  so  furiously 
rage  he  should,  like  Miss  Lottie  Venne 
in  the  farce,  'shrink  into  his  shell.' 
He  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  'public 
opinion'  of  the  stalls  and  the  pit.  May, 
he  should  even  endeavor  to  keep  hhn- 
self  immune  from  the  'contagion  of  the 
crowd,"  to  isolate  himself  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  crowd  and  to  give  his 
feelings  and  impressions  undisturbed 
play  and  unrestricted  scope.  Not  other- 
wise can  he  hope  to  address  himself  to 
the  critic's  proper  task  over  a  play  or 
any  other  work  of  art:  first  to  put  him- 
self !n  the  artist's  place  and  recreate 
the  work  within  himself,  then  to  ex- 
cogitate a  judgment  and  put  \\Jj  Into 
literary  form.  Now  it  is  a  deplJ-^blg 
fact   that   ma^y   mi  tics  neya.-  fit 
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themselves  to  this,  their  proper  task. 
Their  desire  for  sympathy  is  too  much 
for  them,  and,  instead  of  scnitlnizint? 
their  own  Impressions,  they  speculate 
about  other  people's.  They  set  out  not 
what  they  think,  but  what  they  think 
other  people  think  they  oug^ht  to  have 
thought.  They  become  slavish  chroni- 
clers of  the  spoken  'public  opinion'  of 
the  stalls.  Mark,  I  do  not  say.  while  it 
is  their  duty  to  ignore  this  public  opin- 
ion In  forming  their  own,  that  they  are 
necessarily  to  ignore  it  as  a  fact,  some- 
thing apart  from  their  own.  Indeed,  I 
think  It  Is  only  right  that  they  should 
carefully  record  it,  when  it  Is  at  vari- 
ance with  their  own — should  say,  in 
effect,  'For  such  and  such  reasons,  I 
think  the  play  to  be  a  work  of  suc- 
cessful art  here,  of  unsuccessful  art 
there;  in  sum,  a  good  (or  bad)  play;  but 
it  Is  fair  to  add  that,  to  judge  from  the 
applause  (or  groans),  the  public  thought 
otherwise.'  For  the  verdict  of  the  first- 
night  audience,  though  it  may  not  be  a' 
critical  Judgment,  is  an  historical  fact, 
something  that  has  actually  happened, 
and  Is  worth  recording  pro  memoria. 

"It  has,  of  course,  to  be  borne  In 
mind  that  there  are  always  certain 
critics  whose  judgment  faithfully  re- 
flects the  popular  verdict,  not  because 
they  deliberately  seek  It  and  offer  it  in; 
lieu  of  their  own  judgment,  but  because 
the  two  really  and  truly  coincide.  These 
popular-minded  critics  command  by 
right  divine  the  public  sympathy,  be- 
cause through  them  the  public  is  sym- 
pathizing with  Itself,  is  abounding,  as 
the  French  say,  In  its  own  sense.  Nat- 
urally they  enjoy  immense  Influence 
with  a  public  delighted  and  flattered  to 
find  its  own  opinions  invariably  served 
up  to  it  in  the  critical  columns  of  its 
dally  newspaper.  L'Oncle  Sarcey  was 
the  most  conspicuous  critic  of  this  class 
in  France,  as  was  Mr.  Clement  Scott  in 
this  country.  But  their  criticism,  though 
influential,  can  hardly  be  said  to  liave 
been  an  Influence  for  good.  It  broke 
down  just  where  the  average  common- 
sense  judgment  of  the  crowd  doe.s  break 
down.  In  confrontation  with  any  new 
movement  in  art.  Both  men,  for  ex- 
ample, were  absolutely  'floored'  by 
Ibsen. 

"After  the  critics  who  sympathize 
too  closely  with  the  public  come  the 
critics  who  sympathize  too  closely  with 
themselves.  I  mean  those  who  fall  In 
love  with  their  own  point  of  view  and 
turn  the  fact.s  to  suit  it.    It  happens 

j  thus.  They  ta'ce  a  line,"  an  attitude 
over  the   play,    indicated,    perhaps,  in 

I  their  first  sentence.  From  the  outset 
they  se«  that  this  line,  if  kept  up  (with  . 
their  first  sentence,  perhaps,  recurring 
ar  a  sort  of  'refrain'),  will  give  th  Ir 
article  a  pattern,  a  definite  articulation, 
nnd  a  neat  fra.me.  Thereafter  they  are 
iii)<l.»r  a   t«rrjble  temptation  to  ignore 

j  altogether,  or  at  any  rate  to  color,  tha 

I  facta  of  their  «Jubjeot  matter  or  argu- 
ments about  the  facts  which  would  con- 

I  lot  with  the  eymraetry  of  their  'line' 
or  spoil  the  aPproi>rlateness  of  their 
'refrain.'  ...  I  hear  some  lewd  fellow 

f  the  baser   sort  whispering    'Set  a 
iliief  to  catch  a  thief!  You  seem  sus- 
!  iciously  familiar,  sir,  with  this  terrible 
lemptation  of  yours.     Perchance  some 
curious  examples  of  its  disastrous  effects 
might   be   culled   from   your   own  es- 
teemed writings?'  Well,  I  haixJly  think 
■^'>;  for  medio  de  fonte  leporun,  amid 
iie  delights  of  critical  pattern- weaving, 
urgit  amari  aJicjuid.  up  pops  that  blt- 
•r  thing  called  conscience — and,  in  the 
. Interests  of  truth,  knocks  the  pattern 
ndways." 


MUSIC   IN  GERMANY 
(From  the  London  Times.) 

I  visited  Munich  and  Vienna  recently, 
and  found  there  much  musical  activity, 
but  no  startling  manifestations  of  an 
especially  progressive  spirit.  Anyone 
knowing  well  the  peculiar  musical  na- 
ture ()f  Germans  and  Austrlans  will 
probably  agree  with  the  statement  that, 
-peaking  generally,  the  public  of  those 
countries  is  less  alive  to,  and  less  re- 
ceptive of,  advanced  modern  music  than 
the  French,  and  even  the  English  pub- 
lic of  today.  The  classics  form  the 
stajJle  fare  of  the  music-loving  section 
if  the  people  even  more  than  is  the  case 
in  France  or  England,  'and  no  great 
>  uriosity  Is  shown  with  regard  to  the 
Jolngs  of  the  ultra-modern — not  even 
■vhere  native  composers  are  concerned, 
rtliile  considerable  Interest  has  been 
iroused  abroad  by  the  works  of  a  group 
cl"  modern  Austrian  composers.  It  would 
e  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Schoen- 
berg,  Webern,  Wellesz,  and  Berg  have 
found  honor  in  the  eyes  of  their  own 
countrj'men. 

People  outside  the'  Innermost  musical 
circles  In  Vienna  would  probably  not 
even  know  their  names,  and  their  works 
are  only )  very  occasionally  performed  in 
:he  capital,  and  even  then  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  limited  public — the  publio 
in  fact,  which  frequents  the  concerts 
of  the  Verein  fuer  musikalische  Priva- 
tanffuningen   in    Wien,    of   whldh  the 


founder  and  director  Is  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg  himself.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  society  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue Its  concerts  this  winter,  and  in 
the  event  of  its  being  able  to  do  so.  It 
will  probably  have  to  rely  more  upon 
the  classics  than  the  moderns. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  music,  and  of  good  music, 
too.  In  Vienna.  The  opera  plays  nightly 
to  full  houses,  who  acclaim  with  the 
same  rare  enthusiasm  works  as  diver- 
gent as  "Fidelia,"  "Der  Rosenkavalier," 
"Salome,"  and  Eric  Komgold's  populai* 
opera  "Die  tote  Stadt."  The  enthusiasm 
of  Viennese  audiences  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  strike  a  foreign  visitor  most,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  used  to  the  more  re- 
served and  critical  appreciation  of  the 
Parisian  public,  or  the  respectful  re- 
straint of  certain  German  audiences, 
such  as  those  who  frequent  the  Wagner 
performances  at  the  Prlns  Regenten 
Theatre  in  Munich.  There,  after  a  su- 
perb performance  of  "Tristan,"  the  final 
curtain  descends  amidst  a  sllencs  as 

complete   as   that   which  attends   the  ] 
celebration  of  a  mags — a  great  contrast 
to  the  vociferous  handkerchief-waving, 
excitable  Viennese. 

In  addition  to  the  Wagner  operas, 
which  form  the  ground  work  of  the  an- 
nual Munich  Festspiel  performance, 
Richard  Strauss  was  represented  this 
year  by  "Feuersnot,"  "The  Legend  of 
.Toseph"  and  "Ariedne  auf  Naxos."  while 
the  repertory  also  included  Hans  Pfltzner's 
new  oi>era  "Palestrina."  The  latter  work 
contains  no  music  which  could  be  called 
"great,"  but  does  contain  passages  of 
undoubted  beauty,  somewhat  isolated  in 
Ihe  midst  of  the  desert  which  surrounds 
ihem.  The  performances,  under  Herr 
Bnmo  Walter,  were  in  general  good, 
though  the  choral  singing  In  the  operas 
left  something  to  be  desireS  both  as  re- 
gards tone  and  accuracy.  Tiie  per- 
formance of  the  "Josefs-Legende"  at  the 
Hof-Theatre  was  remarkable  for  its 
mise-en-scene  and  stage  and  lighting 
effects.  The  orchestral  playing,  both  in 
Munich  and  Vienna,  was  on  a  consist- 
ently high  level.  .Altogether  one  has  the 
impression  that  German  •>music  stands 
much  where  it  stood  before,  but  shows 
little  signs  of  any  remarkable  vitality. 
On  the  creative  side  It  is  clearly  to 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria  that  we 
must  look  today  for  the  most  striking 
manifestations  of  the  modern  spirit. 


MUSIC  IN  MUSEUMS 

Approximately  33,000  'people  heard  the 
January  series  of  four  free  orchestral 

]  concerts  given  by  David  Mannes  and  a 
symphony  orchestra  of  54  men  in  the 
Fifth  avenue  hall  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Throughout  the  series 
the  throngs  of  music-lovers  maintained 
good  order  and,  although  each  guard 
carried  a  card  bearing  the  word 
"silence,"  it  was  seldom  necessary  to 
raise  the  cautionary  sign.  Chairs  were 
provided  for  about  one-third  of  the  aud- 
ience, one-third  stood  and  the  rest 
found  seats  on  the  floor.  In  March  an- 
other series  of  four  Saturday  night  con- 
certs will  be  given.  Mr.  Mannes  gave 
his  hearers  symphonies  by  Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky,  Pranck  and  Schubert  as 
the  principal  numbers  on  programs  of 
representative  music.  Selections  for 
string  orchestra  al.so  appeared.  The 
modems  were  represented  as  well  as 
the  classics  and  the  music  of  composers 
of  various  lands  were  heac4  by  their 
descendents  In  America.  The  January 
concerts  were  the  sift,  as  In  former 
years,  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The 

;  March  series  has  been  made  possible 
largely  through  a  donation  from  the 
Jullllard  Musical  Foundation. 

XARMEN'ISSUNG 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPEKA  HOUSH  —  Bizet's 
"Carmen,"  performed  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  CJhicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Jose  . .   Mr.  Oimi 

.Morales  ....»...,.•..._..„_.„._  >lr.  Luka 

^nnlfra. ....... .....TI—.,..  Mr.  Cotreuil 

Oaraicn  .......  ...... . . . .  .Silise  Gardtn 

rrasgnlta  .........  JI1s3  PaSfOToTfl 

Merc^Hlps  .................... .Mlsa  Pavloska 

nscamlllo.................,....MT.  naklaroU 

MlOTpla  .................... .Miss  McCormlc 

Dancalro. . .........  Mr.  tK-frere 

EMnen'lailo   .^ji..  _....»  Mr.  Mojica 

lilllaB  Pastla  iMr.  Ctorrentl 

OcmduTrtor,  Mr.  POlwsco. 

The    theatre    was    completely  filled 
with  a  warmly  appreciative  audience. 
The  performance  was  In  many  respects  * 
a  brilliant  on*. 

The  chorus  had  been  carefully  drilled 
and  san^  with  regard  for  the  nu.tnces 
and  with  a  body  of  tone  that  In  fortis- 
simo passages  never  degenerated  into 
coarseness.  Mr.  Polacco  gave  a  most 
eloquent  reading  of  tlie  score,  conduct- 
ing when  it  was  necessary  with  vigor 
and  dash,  bringing  out  the  subtle 
oeautjes  of  the  score,  supporting  sym- 
pathetically the  Btngera,  and  aU  with- 
out fuss  or  parade. 

Wo  have  ne\'er  heard,  e!th«r  to  this 
ootmtry,  or  In  Quropean  opera  bousos, 
the  minor  parts  so  capably  taken,  the 
ensemtde  eo  effectlra.  For  example, 
tha  ronag  woman  to  vtkom  ttia  music 
Frasqulta  and  Mercedes  la  Klvec 


nsuany  pains  the  ear.  xenvwu^yr-^ 
Outntet.  one  oi  tbe  most  dellglitful 
ntimbers  in  the  opera,  and  In  the  card 
duet,  •wWoh  has  teas  musical  worth, 
Mmes.  Passmore  and  Pavloeka  eang 
with  refreshingly  pare  Intonation  and 
with  the  approiprlatey  dramatic  ex.- 
presslon.  The  two  smugglers  were  also 
worthy  of  special  commendation.  Thej 
same  might  be  said  of  the  other  men 
who  took  the  less  conspicuous  parts.  ! 

As  a  rrfle,  Escamillo  on  the  stage  is 
merely  a  self-satisfied  cock  of  the  walk 
who  looks  forward  confidently  to  the 
thunderous  applause  that  will  foUow 
his  roaring  of  the  song  that  Bizet  him- 
self described  as  vulgar,  and  hopes  that 
the  conductor  will  permit  him  to  sing 
It  a  second  time.  This  song,  roared 
lustily.  Is  ebll  that  tliere  Is  in  the  opera 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

But  Mr.  Baklanoff  by  his  singing  and 
his  acting  created  an  Escamillo,  whose 
portrait  may  now  be  hung  In  the  gal- 
lery of  heroes  in  opera.    He  stripped  his 
entrance  song  of  Its  inherent  vulgarity, 
by  his  diction  and  by  the  accompany- 
ing action.    His  second  verse  was  sung 
to  Carmen,  and  here  coming  under  her 
spell,  knowing  at  a  glance  the  woman 
she  was,  he  described  the  scone  In  the 
arena,  tintll,  fascinating  her.  his  oUmax 
was  one  of  amorous  frenzy.    .Still  more 
remarkable   was   his   scene  with  Don 
'  Jose  In  the  third  act:  his  entrance,  his 
'  declaration  of  love  for  a  woman  whose 
love  affairs  he  knew  were  of  only  six 
months'   duration,    his   amusement  at 
finding  Jose  was  the  soldier  of  whom 
he  had  half-contemptuously  spoken,  the 
furious  rush  with  the  drawn  knife,  and 
then  the  invitation  to  the  arena  vrith 
the  appeal  to  Carmen  which  she  alone 
might  understand— these  were  only  a 
few  features  of  a  consummately  artistic. 
Impressive  performance. 

Miss  McCormlc  with  a  voice  well 
suited  to  Mlcaela,  sang  prettily  the  song 
In  the  third  act  that  Inexcusably  delays 
the  action,  a  song  that  Bizet  wrote  or- 
iginally for  another  opera.  Miss  Mc- 
Cormic  followed  operatic  tradition  in 
wearing  thin  slippers  while  mak'ng  her 
way  from  her  vUlage  to  the  mountain 
pass.  __,  , 

As  we  have  said  before,  Mr.  Crlmi 
Is  not  a.  romantic  person.  Yesterday 
he  did  his  best,  sang  acceptably  and 
acted  with  more  wairmth  than  on  for- 
mer occasions.  The  Clilcago  Company 
Is  weak  in  its  leading  tenors,  especial- 
ly when  they  are  called  on  for  a 
higlHy  dramatic  or  heroic  role. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Misa  Gar- 
den's Carmen?  She  sang  the  music, 
especially  In  the  earlier  acts,  better 
than  on  former  occasions.  And  so 
good  Mr.  Coue'a  visit  to  this  country 
has  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  In  the 
lighter  moments  she  was  often  excel- 
lent, when  she  W£us  expected  to  be 
seductive,,  petulant.  In  a  rage,  al- 
though in  the  scene  with  Zunlga 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  act,  she 
disported  herself  in  soubrette  manner. 
In  the  card  scene  of  the  thh-d  act  she 
tailed  utterly  to  express  the  tragic  sig- 
nificance of  text  and  music  She  was 
merely  flippant. 

It  la  not  necessary  to  argue  whether 
she  is  the  Carmen  of  the  librettists, 
who  is  by  no  means  the  Carmen  of 
Prosper  Marimee.  Bizets  opera,  bril- 
liant as  it  is,  does  not  please  the  Span- 
lards,  who  protest  against  the  falsity 
of  the  characterization. 

Miss  Garden's  Carmen  Is  now  Miss 
Garden  with  the  familiar  gestures  and 
facial  tricks  singing  Bizet's  music.  We 
remember  her  in  this  opera  when  she 
(took  the  part  more  seriously.  When 
!her  mannerisms  were  not  so  confirmed. 


On   the  swirling   sands  of  the  desert 
lands 

Or  tht,  white  of  the  Arctic  snowl 
Here's  health  and  cheer  to  him,  far  ' 
near. 

Heeding  the  gypsy  whim — 
When  the  game  is  done,  and  he's  ha  l 
his  fun 

May  God  be  kind  to  him!  | 
BITTBRROOT  BILL.  | 


MR.  ROBINSON'S  OVERCOAT 

The  Biddeford  (Me.)  Dally  Journal  re- 
cently spoke  of  ready-made  coats  in 
fashion  years  ago  with  tha  outside  up- 
per pockets  lined  with  varl-colored  ellk 
or  near-silk,  "which  could  bo  pulled  up 
BO  that  It  would  appear  over  the  edgi 
and  simulate  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

This  led  Mr.  Lansing  B,  Robinson  to 
write  to  The  Herald: 

"In  Milwaukee,  about  1880,  Billy  Si.-'- 
son,  a  eaiesman  In  the  "Golden  Eagle" 
store,  sold  me  a  remarkable  overcoat.  It 
was  reversible.  One  side  was  a  mode^?' 
black;  the  other  side  was  a  violent 
Scotch  plaid  horsey  sort  of  pattern.  X 
wore  the  quiet  side  outward  to  church; 
the  other  side  on  more  sporty  occasions, 
such  as  Siensby's  Variety  Theatre  per- 
formances, baseball  games  and  horse 
races.  I  have  never  seen  a  coat  like  it 
since." 


TOAST  TO  ADVENTURERS 

(Not  to  be  g^iven  with  grape-Juice  or  coca- 
cola!) 

Well!  here's  to  the  man  of  the  restless 

clan 

Out  on  his  far-flung  way; 
Humming-  a  song  as  he  swings  along 

From  da  vn  till  the  close, of  day  

Taking  his  meals  where  he  cools  his 

heels 

And  sleeping  beneath  the  stars. 
From  the  Kara  sea  clear  to  Waiklki, 
BYom  Dawson  to  Buenos  Aires.  j 

So  raise  your  glass  to  the  man  who'll 
pass 

Where  most  of  us  never  go: — 


AT  SIXTY  YEARS  A  FACE 

(Sauntering  the  pavement  or  riding  the^ 
country  byroad  here  then  are  faces,  I 
Faces  of  friendship,  precision,  caution, 

suavity.  Ideality   .    .  . 
The  shaved,  blanched  faces  of  orthodox 

citizens — Walt  Whitman.) 
As  the  World  Wags*- 

Jay  enters  his  office  not  quite  sure 
that  the  elevator  man  had  opened  the 
Eliding  gates  with  the  polite  ceremony 
due  a  man  of  his  importance  in  the 
building.  Nor  do  his  clerks  sfeem  other 
than  tolerant.  They  observe  his  ar- 
rival, but  casually.  The  elevator  is  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  his  jurisdiction,  but 
the  office  ig  his  own.  He  must  be  stern 
of  face,  he  must  show  these  office  Mis- 
Bourlans  that  a  respect  for  the  boss  is 
the  first  order  of  the  day. 

His  private  stenographer  has  been 
reared  in  gentility  but  she  Is  rearing  In 
anything  but  gentility  as  he  reaches  his 
desk.  He  had  placed  his  wet  coat  on 
her  desk  and  work!  With  a  face  on 
which  the  stern  dignity' of  his  arrival 
fades  and  sickens  he  sees  a  oox  of  the 
confectioner's  best,  tied  with  ribbon  of 
perfect  lavender — and  the  day  Is  on. 

A  large  customer  arrives  and  with  a 
large  order.  Jay  must  be  pleasant  and 
he  must  Inquire  for  the  family  and  the 
customer's  latest  golf  score.  His  face 
beams  and  all  is  well. 

An  up-country  acquaintance  drops  In 
while  in  town,  and  Jay  iwould  make  an 
impression.  He  Is  superior  but  sympa- 
thetic; discourses  on  alfalfa  and  the 
value  of  vitamlnes  for  livestock;  gives 
utterance  to  his  belief  of  many  years 
that  the  up-country  regions  should  be 
given  underground  roads  during  the 
snowy  season. 

His  wife  telephones  for  more  money, 
ani  Jay  slumps  into  the  despair  of  a 
man  utterly  broke,  burdened  with  an 
extravagant  wife,  saddened  by  the  real- 
ization that  his  business  is  going  to  the 
dogs,  complaining  to  her  that  she  Is 
both  heedless  and  headless. 

His  composure  regained,  he  tells  a 
book-keeper  the  Btor>'  of  his  adventure 
with  a  lynx  in  the  Maine  woods,  his  face 
depicting  the  thin  lips  and  squinted  eye 
of  the  cool,  courageous  man  at  bay  and 
defiant.  The  book-keeper  has  a  family 
and  needs  the  job;  he  remains  interested 
in  the  story  to  the  end — nor  Is  he  able 
to  correlate  the  story  with  the  recent 
telephone  conversation. 

The  parson  calls,  and  Jay  must  ar- 
range his  face  to  meet  the  situation. 
All  his  ancestors  were  pious,  pillars  of 
the  church  and  eating  theology  three 
times  a  day.  He  liked  the  -sermon  of  j 
last  Sunday  and  regards  Coue  as  an 
apostle  of  violence.  ] 
His  private  stenographer  brings  to  his 
attention  a  mistake  he  himself  has  made, 
a  mistake  which  involves  the  loss  of 
good-  customer,  and  Jay  looks  like  10 
cents  and  feels  like  a  nickel,  .withered 
and  foolish. 

A  dream  in  coonskln  and  French  heels 
arrives  at  the  office  door.  Selling  tIckOM 
for  the  Sorosis  bazaar — and  Jay  finds  nc 
has  no  face  at  all;  It  Is  lost  In  smiles. 
He  approves  of  the  bazaar  most  heartily 
and  buys  tickets  for  his  neighbors  and 
their  children's  children.  A  great  pleas- 
ure to  help  In  a  worthy  cause. 

•1  say,  shut  that  door!  It  Is  cold 
enough  in  here  to  grow  pickles  on  rose 
bushes!"  Jay  is  not  particularly  cold, 
but  he  Is  conscious  of  a  reaction  from 
the  bazaar  episode.  However  rose- 
bushy  his  recollections,  the  clerks  must 
\  understand  It  was  pvirely  a  pickle  trans- 
action. 

A  business  acquaintance  aoros»  the 
hallway  comes  In  to  borrow  a  Bur- 
roughs. Jay  willingly  grants  the  re- 
quest, but  wishes  he  could  wear  two 
faces  at  once.  One  face  would  Kmlla 
In  angelic  patience.  Indicating  his  anx- 
iety to.  remain  on  good  terras  with 
other  offices  of  the  same  floor;  the 
other  would  say  to  the  borrower,  "Don't 
do  it  again!" 

And  so  it  goes  At  the  close  of  day 
Jay  finds  his  face  tired,  himself  tired 
In  the  day's  manipulations  in  facial  ex- 
pression. At  60  years  a  face!  Fixing 
ills  face  again  he  floats  by  the  clerks 
jf  the  outer  office  and  passes  out  into 
■.he  night.  The  sidewalk  policeman  has 
I  face.  /  The  Cambridge  train  hand  has 
I  face,  and  uses  It.  Faces,  faces,  every- 
vhere.  Reality?  'WTiere  to  be  foundT 
luman  nature  Itself  la  a  face, 
ritobburg.  B.  a  ». 


Madonma's  Jewels" 


TON  OPERA  HOU .SI        i  iilll 
iliidonna,"  opera' liy  W  olf-1'V  riaiii  ' 
1  'lilcaBo    Civic    Opera  Company, 
ictor,  Pletro  CImlnl.    The  cast: 

 "o  F\i>rr«st  Lament. 

'  I-     n  MarU  C.laeM«aa 

V       :;i  R/Ka  RatPa 

K  I  '  I  '  ...III.  Glaooina  Himini 

r.i ,    i   „  ,  lodoiii-o  ollvloro 

'I       (>....,  ,  lose  Afoltca 

'  .,,>r  Salliistio  Ci\n\ 

 Melvcna  Passmore 

^'1'  i...,.  Uazel  E<1eii 

dojiiella  Kathryn  B^o^¥ne 

(iracla  Anna  l/utlmllii 

A  happier  opei'a  for  the  close  of  tho 
Boston  engaKomeht  the  management 
coulil  scarcely  have  chosen,  for.  as  sea-  ; 
sons  open  brilliantly,  ten  times  to  one 
with  "Alda,"  it  must  be.  good  policy  to 
end  them  brilliantly  as  well,  and  "The 
Madonna's  Jewels,"  whatever  else  it 
may  or  may  not  be,  is  surely  brilliant 
enough.  Was  ever  odder  opera  writ- 
ten? Why  Wolf -Ferrari,  that  com- 
poser of  refinements  and  delicacies,  the 
man  who  wrote  "Suzanne's  Secret"  and 
"La  Vita  Nuova,"  should  ever  have  tflt 
impelled  to  try  music  for  thla  tale  still 
remains  a  mysterj'. 

For  all  his  versatility,  Wolf-Perrari 
could  not  do  It.  Paler  music  than  this 
of  his,  duller,  less  suggestive  of  the 
passions  seething  in  the  breasts  of  his 
characters,  surely  does  not  often  hold 
the  stage.  The  unhappy  blacksmith 
has  the  worst  of  it,  with  scarcely  a 
single  phrase  to  sing  that  voices  with 
vividness  his  feelings;  the  want  of  sug- 
gestivenesB  here,  however,  may  be  just 
as  well.  But  If  Wolf-P'errari  made 
sorry  work  of  his  personages,  their 
loves  and  tlielr  hates,  people  In  a  mass 
he  ha.s  represented  with  a  liveliness 
seldom  equalled. 

.Moving  a  step  in  advance  of  those 
composers  who  make  free  use  of  folk 
songs,  he  for  his  people  has  made  no 
bones  of  writing  "popular"  music,  a 
cheap  kind  of  cJiuroli  music  when  the 
crowd  sing  a  hymn,  a  popular  song 
true  to  Neapolitan  type  for  the  roister- 
ing friends  of  Rafaele,  an(J  a  tarantella 
of  the  most  obvious,  thumping  kind 
when  it  came  time  for  people  to  dance. 
This  sort  of  music  Rafaele  sings  most 
of  the  time,  an-l  Malliella's  most  effec- 
tive  passages  derive  from  the  same 
humble  source,  though  the  song,  to  be 
guriet,  she  sings  indoors  has  undergone 
a  change. 

The  strange  '^hlng  is  that  from  thiis 
musical  material  which  one  would  sup- 
pose alien  to  his  nature,  Waif-Ferrari 
has  contrived  a  score  tliat  throbs  with 
life.  Ha6  any  composer,  unless  it  be 
Stravinsky,  imagined  music  for  a  varied 
street  scene  of  more  unsparing,  realism 
than  the  first  act  of  the  same  "Jew- 
els"? What  a  ntan  of  power  he  must 
be.  and  of  musical  high  breeding,  to 
ventui-e  such  gross  vulgarity,  with  no 
concern  for  the  confusion  or  listeners 
sure  to  find  him  vulgar,  too. 

The  opera  forces  last  night,  with  Mr. 
Cimini  at  the  helm,  did  this  first  act 
with  splendid  life,  and  to  the  opening 
scene  of  the  third  act  fhey  brought 
an  abandon  prodigiously  effective,  al- 
though the  stage  directions,  naturally, 
enough,  were  not  followed  to  the  let- 
ter. The  actors  of  the  small  parts  all 
brought  the  breath  of  life  to  their 
characters.  The  leading  actors  were 
less  happy;  indeed  they  had  the  harder 
task,  since  Wolf-Ferrari  helped  them 
little.  Mr.  Rimini  was  most  success- 
ful, though  to  be  sure  he  suggested 
any  good-nattired  Italian  rascal  more 
vividly  than  he  did  the  powerful  chief 
of  the  Camorra;  he  sang  well.  So  did 
Mr.  Lament,  remarkably  well.  Could 
anybody  play  the  miserable  role  he  had 
]to  play  any  better  than  he  did? 
Jpr  Mine.  Claessens  gave  a  well  considered 
Ifpicture  of  the  old  mother.  For  tlie 
greater  part  of  two  acts  Mme.  Raisa 
played  in  the.  vein  'of  the  typical 
"tough"  girl  of  the  stage,  a  girl  with  a 
bad  temper,  not  peculiarlly  Neapolit.m. 
■When  she  refrained  fro,'Ti  forcing  her 
voice  she  sang  with  beautiful  tone.  Tlie 
leu'ge  audience  was  very  enthusiastic. 

R.  R.  a. 


TILLOTSON 


Yesterday  afternoon  before  a  hirge ' 
Waience,    Frederlc^^Ulotson,  pianist, 
played  this  program  In  Jordan  Hall. 

PrelTide  and  Ftigne. ................... .Baeh 

Symphooic  Etudes .................  ^Schamann 

LotuR  Lanri  .Cyril  Scot* 

line  barque  sur  PoiJean.  .Raveil 

Minstrels  "DptiTissy 

Dnnsenses  de  I>elphe9. ..............  .Debusgy 

Trlana  from  "Iberta"....  AIli?nl« 

Va.l5e.  G-flat  .....01io[rfn 

Etnde  Chopia 

The  Tvark  jG-Unka-Baiaklrer 

Oampanella  , .  Pa(?anlnMJs»t 

Mr.  Tlllotson's  program  must  have 
pleased  the  modernists,  or,  In  ptirsult  of 
accuracy,  let  us  say  rather  those  who 
tanked  as  modernists  about  10  yeara 
ago.  Liszt  and  Balahirev,  to  be  sure— • 
but  they  came  at  the  end;  people  could 
60  home.  Ten  years  ago  Schumann 
still  he'.d  his  place  even  among  the  most 


.()m  are  rn- 
for  Ravel 

•  111/.,    l.iiliu.-.',  .Scott,  what 

more  could  the  very  yuungeut  ask — 10 
yoar.s  ago?  Today,  of  course,  he  could 
ask  much  more;  there  are  always  the 
"8lx"  In  wait. 

Ravel,  though,  ereo  toOKT,  ta  »•* 
ways  received  with  the  unoonaolcmaneM 
that  greets  a  Chopin  woltj.  HlB  pleee 
of  yeaterdoy  indeed  would  probably  h&vw 
brought  forth  t>at  slender  applaone  had 
It  not  been  for  the  deflaot  efforts  of  * 
few  detemrinod  bouIb;  It  appears  to 
truth  but  a  paltry  thlof,  tmworthy  «f 
Rave)  at  hl«  best.  Beside  U  CyrU 
Scott's  pretty  'lotns  Land"  took  <» 
quite  a  substantial  ttlr,  and  Debn»«y*J 
Imptresalons  aeemed  for  tbe  moment 
stout  a«  Bach. 

Mr,  Tfllotson  played  tMs  musra  <»• 
ll«litfully.  with  wonderfully  beantlMl 
tone  and  an  infinite  TOrlety  of  color. 
Rhythm,  too,  he  made  the  most  of  when 
the  composers  gave  htm  play,  and  he 
Blngs  a  melody  enchantlngly.  Delight- 
fully as  well  he  played  the  Chopin 
pieces,  slmpdy,  with  no  attempt  at  a 
"Chopin  manner."  If,  perhaps,  he  con- 
sciously made  the  Bach  prelude  and 
fugue  of  too  languorous  a  beauty, 
beautiful  at  aU  events  (he  undoubted- 
ly did  make  It,  not  dry. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Mr. 
iTIUotson  win  not  devote  himself  to  the 
Ifraglle  music  that  may  weU  appeal  to 
Ihlm  most  so  exclusively  as  to  run  the 
'risk  of  losing  the  ability  properly  to 
play  music  of  firmer  texture.  Already 
yesterday  he  failed  to  do  Justice  to  the 
more  dramatic  episodes  of  Schumann's 
variations,  and  even  the  lyric  passages 
he  treated  with  a  prettinese  not  suited 
to  their  style.  To  tihe  grace  and  charm 
jSo  notably  his,  Mr.  TUlotson  would  show 
himself  wise  if  he  were  to  try  hard 
to  add  the  element  of  strength. 

R.  R.  O. 

[  Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  says  that  Lisa,  | 
|whose  adventures  are  related  by  him  in  ; 
"The  Silent  Partner."  now  publishing  | 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  "already 
had  effaced  from  her  cosmlcs  the  women 
who  she  knew  would  be  quick  to  efface 
her." 

"Cosmos"  Is  a  good  word.  In  our 
youth  we  learned  It  by  reading  it  as  the 
title  of  Humboldt's  justly  celebrated  vol- 
umes. 

Walt  Whitman  In  the  first  edition  of 
his  "Leaves  of  Grass"  excited  ridicule 
by  describing  himself  as:  "Walt  Whit- 
man, an  American,  one  of  the  roughs, 
a  Kosmos."  (Of  course  "Cosmos"  with 
a  "K"  is  more  impressive),  but  Whit- 
man In  the  edition  of  1S76  wrote  a  more 
sonorous  line : 

I  "Walt  Whitman  am  I.  a  Kosmos,  of 
j  mighty  Manhattan  the  son."  Still  a 
,"K,"  and  In  this  instance  a  capital  "K." 

Why  in  the  special  edition  of  300  copies, 
iwlth  an  autograph  dated  1889,  did  he 

subetituta    this    limping    line :  "Walt 

Whitman,  a  Kosmoa,  of  Manhattan  the 

son"? 

'  Nevertheless,  from  beginning  to  end, 
Walt  was  a  Kosmos,  whereas  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's Lisa  only  had  a  Cosmos. 


Who  Unofflotally  Ohaerves  must  be 
A  bimbo  willing  to  shake  dice  with 
Chance, 

To  mingle  with  the  crowd  and  know 
that  he 

Is  welcome  as  a  polecat  at  a  dance. 

or  all  the  John  that  mortal  ever  had. 

Of  all  the  places  I  would  hate  to  serve. 
I  think  of  none  that  would  be  half  as 
bad 

As  sent  *To  Unofficially  Observe." 

— Lewis  of  the  Lafayette. 


Ac  the  World  Wags; 

It  strikes  me  that  the  name  of  King 
"Toot-an'-come-in,"  who  has  recently 
been  discovered  In  hl.^  elaborate  "funeral 
home."  was  selected  with  commendable 
foresight  Of  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  seems  centuries  after  to  be  the  cen- 
tre. N.  L..  B. 

Augusta,  Me. 


FOR  POLITE  CONVERSATION 

Ae  the  World  Wags: 

In  our  more  cultured  circles  one  Is 
often  distressed  to  hear  the  hackneyed 
expression,  "My  dear,  who  Is  that  per- 
fectly weird  looking  woman  over  there?" 
Would  it  not  b«  well  lo  oust  this  silly 
Ibromlde  from  Its  parasitic  grip  on  thei 
intelligentsia  and  substitute  one  that 
would  really  scintillate  and  be  a  mark 
of  distinction  In  any  company?  Here 
le  one  that  I  am  sure  coruscates :  "O 
fer  th'  love  of  Mike!  lukkit  wot  th'  cat 
drug  In."  HE2LEN  HENNA. 


WITHOUT  LEGS  AND  ARMS 

Perhaps  the  young  woman  in  Mr. 
Richard  Washburn  Child's  "The  Bottom 
of  the  Barrel"  has  a  cosmos.  We  hope 
so,  for  nature  had  been  cruel  to  her. 
["The  breeze  on  the  little  balcony  blew 
[her.  nightgown  and  crept  caressingly  up 
Ithe  skin  of  her  torso  like  the  cool  fingers 
1  of  friendly  ghosts.  It  helped." 
j  Apropos  of  Mr.  Child,  we  now  quote 
the  verses  of  a  western  poet. 


I     TO  AN  UNOFFICIAL  OBSERVER 
'  Of  all  the  Jobs  that  mortal  ever  had. 

Of  all  the  places  I  would  hate  to  serve, 
I  thhik  of  none  that  would  be  halt  as  bad 
1    As  sent  "To  Unofficially  Obserre." 

I  think  of  Nero's  escapade  in  Rome, 
Because  of  It  he  got  what  he  deserved. 

It  wasn't  half  so  much  the  fire  alone — 
But  Nero  "Unofficially  Observed." 

Ulysses,  sailing  homeward  o'er  the  brine 
Stopped  off  at  Circe's  Isle  to  cool  his 
fervor. 

And  Homer  tells.  In  lilting,  tuneful  line 
What  happened  to  this  self-Installed 
observer. 

When  Cleopatra  sang  her  siren  song 

Old  Mark  lost  every  bit  of  his  reserve. 
And,  hark'ning  to         Joshing  all  day 
long, 

He  stopped  to  Unoffic'ally  Observe. 


BOSTON  VS.  CLEVELAND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  attended  the  first  lecture  of  Emll 
Coue  yesterday.  I  eat  In  the  sixth  row 
of  the  orchestra.  The  price  of  this 
seat  was  $2.75.  On  account  of  the  very 
poor  delivery  of  Emil  Coue's  address 
It  was  very  difficult  to  hear  Just  what 
he  had  to  say.  I  am  positive  many 
could  hardly  hear  him  that  sat  in  the 
rear.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from 
New  York  Times.  I  would  like  to  know 
TO<hy  the  management  charged  Boston- 
lans  as  much  as  J2.75  per  seat,  when 
the  residents  of  Cleveland  heard  the 
same  lecture  for  $1.10.  Is  it  a  case  of 
profiteering?  1  could  not  understand 
why  Coue  treated  the  lame  and  blind 
on  the  platform  so  indifferently.  Why 
were  they  permitted  to  have  seats  on 
platform,  when  the  management  knew  ^ 
they  would  expect  treatment,  and  would  ' 
get"  none?  CHARLES  F.  HURM  , 

j  GREAT  IS  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
A.">  the  World  Wags: 

An  advertisement  in  the  graplUc  seo-  < 
\  tioa  of  the  H.      Evening  Post  i*  headed 

"Slenderizing     Apparel."      I     wonder  | 
whether  one  should  call  cream  and  but-  1 
ter  "stoutlzlng,"  or  mayhap  'Ifatlzlng."  | 
I  shudder  at  the  latter  possibility,  but 
in    these    troublous   times,    one  never 
knows  what  is  coming.    I  observe  that  | 
the  advertisers  claim  the  "highest  Idea 
of  excellence,"  which  seems  rather  use- 
less In  the  corset — pardon  me — slehder- 
Izlng   apparel-business    (or  profession, 
I  suppose  it  should  be  called),  but  is 
Interesting  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view — especially  "at  lowest  prices." 

WENDELL  F.  FOGG 
West  Barnstable. 

In  the  16th  century  there  was  a  tran- 
1  sltlve  verb  "to  slender,"  but  "to  slen- 
i  derize"   is  apparently  known  only  to 
the  corset  trade. — Bd. 


THE  HAPPY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Margaret  Wooft  swore 
In  the  London  divorce  court  last  month 
that  her  husband  used  to  sing  a  song  to 
taunt  her  about  her  wooden  leg.  Mr. 
Wooff,  when  he  was  drunk,  took  his 
wife  out  in  a  side-car  and  Insisted  she 
should  drive.  They  crashed  into  a  tree. 
Dorothy's  leg  was  fractured  and  finally 
amputated.  He  told  her  she  was  not 
worth  an  artificial  leg,  but  finally 
mother-in-law  entered  Into  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  leg  was  procured.  Then 
Mr.  Wooff  burst  Into  song,  whenever  he 
was  at  leisure: 

"Has  any  one  seen  my  Peggy  O'Plynn? 

It  Is  no  Joke,  her  nose  Is  broke. 

And  one  eye  In  a  sling. 

She  hops  around  on  her  wooden  leg. 

And  the  thought  of  It  makes  me  cry; 

She  makes  a  round  hole  In  the  mud  as 
she  goes; 

That's  what  you  can  tell  her  by." 
At  other  times  Mr.  Wooff  would  bash 
Dorothy  on   the   mouth  and   eyes,  or 
hammer  her  head  on  the  floor. 

We  relate  this  anecdote,  because  some 
who  saw  "Irene  Wycherley"  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre,  thought  the  character  of 
the  husband  over-drawn.  They  should 
read  diligently  the  reports  of  the  divorce 
cases  published  In  the  leading  London 
newspapers. 


THEY  TASTE  BETTER  UNUSED 

{Articles  listed  In  U.   S.  surplus  property 
sale) 
LOT  No.  15 
89    C-21383  Candy,  lemon  drops 

1  lb  can.  unused  SSOcana 

tOT  No.  19 
St    C-12384  Sardlnea   >4*s,  mlso. 
brand,  California  Saxdinea, 
UQuaed  12,S80  oana 


A  SILLY  FASHION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  not  suggest  to  the  learned 
pundits  who  are  wagging  your  world 
that  they  fulminate  In  unison  on  that 
most  ridiculous  fashion  which  seems  to 
have  Inoculated  soma  of  our  young  men 
of  shaving  off  their  mustaches  to  within 
:  half  an  Inch  of  their  nose?  If  there  is  a 
'  sight  that  would  more  quickly  make  the 
j  gods  sick  tSian  such  a  hirsute  growith 
I  on  the  lip  of  a  man  as  this  Is  made  to 
be,   it   doesn't  at  once  occur  to  one. 
Talk  about  the  fool  things  that  the  girls 
do  with  their  gaiters  and  paint.  It  Is 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 


with  this  monkey  decoration  adopt<Sl  <i 
by  young  men. 

Clean  shaven,  yes:  full  beard,  ye* 
If  you  must;  old-fashioned  drooping 
mustache,  all  right;  closely  clipped 
mustache.  If  you  have  to;  but  to  leave 
those  two  little  dabe  of  hair  sticking 
under  one's  nosf— that  cannot  be 
..-tomached. 

Ask  Mr.  Herkimer  JohnHon  to  M'^^ 
inti-  the  literature  of  the  mustache  and 
tell  UB  If  there  is  any  precedent. 

Boston.  H.  A.  W. 

ELSIE'S  "CUMBACK" 
(From  the  Benton,  III  ,  E>venlng  Newa) 
NOTICEI 
.My  wife  having  left  my  house  and 
board  without  cause,  I  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  debts  she  may 
contract.— John     Threewitt,  West 
Frankfort,  111. 

NOTICEI 
My  husband's  credit  being  of  no 
account    here,    nor    elsewhere,  he 
should   worry.     Board   is   minus, — 
El.sle  Threewitt. 


DAWN  I 

A  thin  white  line  on  the  oceart's  rtm,  | 
And  the  leaping  seas  between. 
A  dawn  wind  hot  from  the  darkened 
west. 

That  makes  the  ship  careen. 

A  dawn  wind  hot  from  the  distant  land. 

To  the  little  ships  that  pass, 

With  a  smell  of  palms  and  of  moist, 

black  earth. 
And  orange  groves  and  grass. 

An  albatross  in  the  whitening  wake, 

A  dolphin  school  ahead, 

TopBls,  fgal'nte'U.  royals,  change 

From  a  purple  black  to  red. 

The  second  mate  on  the  scuttle  lid 
A  belayln"  pin  he  whacks. 
"Eight  bells   below!    D'yuh   hear  the 
news? 

Git  up  from  off  yer  backsl" 

"Up  on  the  lid  of  her,  every  one, 
Fer  I'm  a  dirty  man!"  , 
Then  he  turns  'em  to  for  to  serub  the 
decks, 

Aad  BO  the  day  began. 

BTBiAUER. 

MARIA  IVOGUN 

nvr  Iter  recital  yesterday  afternoon  ] 
In  Symphony  hall  Maria  Ivogun.  so- 
prano, had  the  assistance  of  Arthur 
Brooke,    flutist,    and    Michael  Raaoh- 
lelsen,  accompanist.    The  prx>gram: 
Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark  (wtth  (lute) 

BWhop 

i;°L.  '^f,'"  8»hn»nc«  kwint.  .Schubert 

Paatorell*   fichubert 

?f   Schubert 

Sfrtaekelt   _  Schubert 

Cavatlna.  "So  anch'  IV 

-Don  Pasquaje"  ..   Donizetti  1 

w,  J^^"'"  Yollow  Sanda.La  Poc^e  I 

Win.afi)o;«WB   joeten 

PIra/te  D  reams   _   Huorter 

Brown  Blrdeen   Buzzl-Peoola 

VarlatlonB  on  a    Melody  by  Mosant 

(with  flute)   Adajn 

If  Mme.  Ivogun  has  the  wish  to  make 
a  careier  in  America,  she  would  do  well 
to  seek  the  counsel  of  somebody  wise 
in  the  ways  of  American  concert-goers. 
Such  a  person  would  surely  warn  her 
against  trusUng  too  confldenUy  in  the 
power  of  coloratura  singing  to  attract; 
three  long  florid  pieces  of  the  emptiest 
sort  of  bravura  he  would  at  all  events 
pronounce  too  many  In  a  concert  that 
lasted  a  scant  hour  and  a  quarter.  To 
this  showy  music  add  the  group  of 
American  songs,  prertty  enough  of. their 
kind,  but  chosen  frankly  for  their  pop- 
ular appeal.  Pour  Schubert  eongs  re- 
main for  solid  fare,  only  one,  "Die 
Forelle,"  Schubert  at  his  best.  If  Mme 
Ivogun  would  win  a  public  worth  the 
having,  she  must  offer  programs  more 
worth  while. 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  she 
flrst  sang  In  Boston  Mme.  Ivogun  seems 
to  have  bettered  her  technique.  She 
control's  her  breath  more  firmly  now,  to 
her  low  tones  she  has  added  strength, 
and  her  medium  register  she  has  much 
improved;  in  the  way  of.  olfar  enuncia- 
"Ifl*  ofce  still  hco  muca  lo  Jeam.  Now, 
as  well  as  a  year  ago,  she  rejoices  iii 
a  smooth  legato,  head  tones  perfectly 
taken,  and  a  florid  execution  exceed- 
ingly precise.  Abov^  many  singers  she 
shows  herself  a  musician,  with  a  fine 
knowledge  of  wliat  a  phrase  means,  and 
rhythm. 

All  her  scmgs  and  airs  she  sang  weil 
yesterday.  W"uat  one  Uked  the  best  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  taste.  Mr.  Rauch- 
letsen  played  the-  accompaniments  not 
only  beautifully,  but  with  admirable 
discretion.  Mr.  Brooke  of  course  played 
well.  The  audience  askisd  for  repeti- 
tions and  encores. 

Why,  when  next  she  visits  Boston, 
could  not  Mme.  Ivogun  be  persuaded  to 
give  her  concert  In  a  smaller  hall  where 
her  pretty  voice  and  her  manifest  tal- 
ents would  tell  to  better  advantage  than 
in  a  hall  too  large  for  her?  On  this 
imaginary  occasion  she  might  well 
choose  to  sing  one  or  two  of  those 
Mozart  airs  In  which  she  has  proved 


1 


,0 


a  few  early  Itallaji  airs  In 
i^.tl  surely  must  excell,  and  also 
,01,  ahe  .  la^rge  and  intelligent 

,^  of  worth.    A  large  a.  ^^^^  ^ 

Tflne    qualUv    from  Mn,e. 
program  of  ""5  J^'J^r  popular  acclaim 
'r''"".v  t?lelf  leave  lo  singers  of  bls- 
Tot^e^l'mire  highly  co.o^ed^^^ylo. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  15TH  CONCERT 

Marjorie  Moodr^^Soloist;  Stuart 
Mason  Conducts 

'  The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
«ve  It.  IBth  concert  of  the  season  at 
fhe  St.  James  Theatre  ye^erday  after- 

„^   <atiiart  Mason  conductins. 
Twge  audfence  received  the  selection 

o,\umhers  wUh  -rKe^, -^^^^^^^^^^ 
Miss  Mador  e  Moody.  soP^a    .^^^  ^^^^^ 

(i^a^entler.  so  well  that 

audlenc^  ms^sTed  that  she  ^ve  an 

encore,  „«„ioiii«»(  *tven'"**An. 

^IL*.  ^erture  to  the  opera  "Der 
grram  were    ^ertu  ^„„y       8  In 

^h'^rf^in're-no^oncer^ 


ai.d     ■DCii.v.M- ■    ai-o    usea   synoi.  jii.    -  . 
in  some  localities.  ■ 

I  J^ave  been  given  the  credit  of  hiiv  l"? 
introduced  the  game  In  Holland  1920 
(on   \ug.  2,  Queen  Wllhelmlna  s  binh- 
day,  to  be  explicit)  and  I  know  that  I 
ffave  mtructlons  exactly  as  prescribed 
by  Sir  Arthur.    As  I  was  waiting  for 
the  Queen  to  appear,  as  is  her  custom 
on  her  birthday,  my  attention  was  called 
to  one  of  the  leading  Dutch  diamond 
speculators   In   the   crowd.     A  <Jlstm- 
guished  looking  man,  he  had  a  broad 
and  long  red  heard  of  very  silky  tex- 
ture     I    muttered    to   my  companion, 
••He's  a  wonderful  beavei^a  wonder- 
ful Keno."    My  foreign  companion  nat- 
urally desired  an  explanation.    My  de- 
scription of  the  game  caused  a  npple 
of    laughter   among    those    who  could 
overhear  us  and  one  youjig  man  sug- 
gested  that  we  "play  a  game.  When 
Wiihelmlna  finally  appeared  she  was  sur- 
prised for  she  was  facing  excited  sub- 
jects vigorously  playing^ their  first  game 
of  "beaver"  or  "Keno." 


The  great  man  should  be  posthumous. 
It  Is  emJnently  proper  to  discover  him 
after  his  death  and  raise  statues  to 
him.  And  xiseful  as  he  is  in  marble  in 
a  public  square  to  provoke  manifesta- 
tions of  enthusiasm,  he  is  dangerous 
while  living.— Alfred  Oapua  in  "Scenes 
de  la  vie  difficile." 

GREAT     IS     THE     ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

1  read  In  a  dispatch  to  The  Boston 
Herald  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  that  oiij 
Jan.  SO  the  state  Senate  adjourned  ontj 
of  respect  to  a  member  of  that  body 
who  "died  at  his  home  In  Nashua  this 
morning  after  resolutions  on  his  death 
were  adopted." 

Tt  doi|  seem  to  me  that  these  resolu- 
tions might  have  been  postponed  until 
after  the  poor  man  had  died.  Or  were! 
th( >y  the  cause  of  his  death? 

Worcester.  Z.  W.  COOMBS.  | 

TWO  HONEST  DENTISTS 
(From  VtM  Sioux  City.   la..  Journal)  ; 

OUR  POLICY 

Is  to  do  your  dental  work,  so  you  win 
come  again,  and  keep  on  coming. 
OCKERMAN  &  OCKERMAN, 
DENTISTS^ 


RONDEAU  OF  REST 

Under  the  hills  they  dream  how  Hector 
bled. 

The  great  old  gods;   nor  dream  that 
beauty  fled 
Out  of  the  earth  and  hid  upon  a  star 
When  Athens  ruled  no  longer    .    .  . 
Who  shall  mar 
The  changeless,   fond   illusions  of  the 
dead? 

And  there  the  gnomes  keep  fires  aglow 
that  shed 

A  glory  on  their  gold  and  rubles  red— 
Who  knows  what  treasures  they  have 
hoarded  far 

Under  the  hills  t 

And  ron  and  I.  when  all  otjr  prayers 
axe  said. 

And  we  have  crept — i>h.wearlly1 — to  b«a, 

■    Let  us  foiset  the  labortna  world  and 
and  bar 

Onr  sleep  against  the  sound  of  thlnga 
that  ar^ 

And  Bleep,  and  dream  «*  happier  things 

instead. 

Under  the  WUs. 
—The  King  of  the  Black  Islea. 


PROM   AN  AUTHORITY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  recently  stated  m  answer  to  a 
correspondent  that  the  Beaver  editor 
of  The  HeraJd  was  out  of  town.  I 
'think  1  have  had  more  experience  in 
beavering  than  even  your  accomfhished 
beaver  editor,  as  I  have  beavered  vrith 
some  of  the  leading  beaverite.s  of  the 
world. 

As  you  probably  knoTir,  th^  game  was 
invented^  hy  Sir  Arthur  T.  Keno,  and  in 
honor  of  the  Inventor  the  words  "Keno" 


SIR  ARTHUR'S  RULE^ 
I  gave  the  rulea  of  the  gairi  to  the 
Dutchmen  Just  as  Sir  Arthur  had  given 
them  to  me. 

The  scoring  is  on   the  basis  of  100 
per  cent,  for  a  game.    In  scoring,  the 
player    first    seeing   the   beaver  must 
point  at  him.  however  ImpoUte  the  ao- 
Uon.  and  simultaneously  cry  "Beaver" 
or  "Keno,"  as  the  players  may  agree. 
Players  may  score  on  any  one  who  has 
a   natural   growth    of   hair   below  the 
1  chin     If  the  growth  U  of  good  color 
and  texture  and  extends  below  the  belt 
lllne    It  Is  a  100  per  cent,  beaver.  It 
all  other  qualifications  are  met  and  the 
growth   ex'tends  but  '  half-way   to  the 
belt  Une,  the  beaver  U  worth  only  50 
per   cent.   etc.     These   scores  are  for 
richly  colored  growths  of  fine  texture. 
White  or  colorless  growths  count  5  to 
10  per  cent.  less.    Red,  yellow  or  blue 
growths  are  most  v-aluable  in  the  order 
named.     Fiffures   mentioned  above  are 
maxima.    It  disputes  occur  as  to  quality 
of  growth,  a  board  of  arbitrators  must 
be  Appointed  and  the  subject  examined. 
If  the  growth  is  on  a  receding  cliln,  one- 
half  the  usual  score  is  deducted. 

When  a  player  scores  he  is  said  to 
have  "Shot"  a  beaver.  A  beaver  caiinot 
be  shot  through  glass  In  the  event  tba. 
players  are  in  closed  vehicles  or  in- 

*^°s"' Arthur  has  called  me  to  Europe 
to  help  arbitrate  In  a  case  to  decide 
whether  the  beard  of  H.  M.  George  V 
|lrt>o«ld  coun,t  more  than  that  of  one 
ot-  ftl9  many  distant  cousins,  the  former 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia.  Upon  my 
return  I  shall  be  glad  to  arbitrate  tor 
any  of  vour  beaver-playing  readers. 

HARRINGTON  INGODDSBY. 
Boston. 

We  know  "Keno"  only  as  t'je  name 
of  a  game  of   chance  "nUke  the 

children's  innocent  game  of  lotto.  Flip 

^t  persons  used  to^'^P^'^f^.^^'Sor 
Of  a  statement  by  sajing:      K<3no  Cor- 
rect."    The    game    is   said   to    be  of 
American  origin. — Ed.  i 

"THE  SEVEN  LABORS  OP 
HERCULES" 
An  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  communication  to  The  Herald; 
of  the  26th  ult..  Miss  LlUan  Whiting 
^akes  reference  to  "the  Seven  Labors 
of  Hercules."    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
i  labors  of  Hercules  number  12  In  all.  but! 
M.ss  AVhiting's  reference,  it 
to  only  seven  of  them,  as  though  all  thel  , 
labors  performed  by  him  number  only 
seven      Have    modern    iconoclasts  re-, 
duc«d  the  number  of  labors  really  per- 
formed by  Hercules  from  12  to  seven?] 
I?  Siey  have  thus  reduced  the  number 
"f  W8  labors.  Which  five  have  they  re - 
l?ected  as  spurious?    Aesop,  the  author 
'of  many  famous  fableu.  has.  I  thmk 

°'^"^o'BSEKVEa. 

INDIANA  IS  A  WONDERFUL  STATE 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  following  account  of  a  race 
fight  in  Indiana,  published  in  the  N°rth 
Adams     Transcript,     linotype     bullded  ^ 
better  than   it  knew  in  changing  one, 

''°™n  the  sheriff  and  deputes 
entered  a  dance  hall  where  a  wedding 
^d  taken  place  earlier  in  the  evening^ 
the  crowd  started  an  attack  and  one 
'of  the  marrymakers  o^^^^^^l^""' 
Sheriff's  party."  C  H.  VOWUSU. 

WUUamstowiw 


f  f--  M!ii  iilr:'  Adiienne  :  .c-i. 

a'  Furniture  >Io«r  d*'-  "  ^'^I'r. 

R<-ne  Mazulipr  i...  Rusene  Borden 

liaron  Haulier  --  Edonard  Duraud 

yplanie   I^'"'"  I.-"'*'*"^ 

GcorglDe  Mariiller  Ir-ne  Bordoni 

,larli«m  George  D.  S-ullivan 

T.  Welllnsrton  Wick   Ham  C  Brov^e 

Kmlly  Morrow  M.sry  Koblnson 

phlllD  Stougbton  Fredejlcli  Raymot»1,  Jr. 

lamrt  Alleu  Burton  Brown 

The  subject  of  the  comedy  is  a  very 
old  one.     It  has  served   many  play- 
wrights In   many  lands;     It  has  been 
treated   ad  nauseam  by  librettists  of 
operettas.    But  in  "The  French  Doll" 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  for- 
mula:   the  high-born  daughter  of  the' 
impecunious  and  scheming  parents  ac- 
tually  marries  the  simple  millionaire, 
th«  self-made  man,  with  a  good  heart 
and  no  polish-although  in  his  younger 
days  he  controlled  an  array  of  boot- 
blaoks-and  does  not  wed  the  young 
bridge-builder  with  a  salary  of  only 
$5000  a  year,  and  a  mx>ther  and  a  sister 
to  support.    Georgine  thought  she  loved 
i^^e  b?rdge-builder;   she  loathed  the  idea 
of  mlro-lng  for  money;    but  after  Mr 
WlcT^n  his  Simple  manner  had  kissed 
her  hard  and  long  on  the  mouth  by  way 
of  farewell,  then  she  knew  In  her  heart 
she  loved  klm  In  spite  of  his  countless 

"t^'  first  act  is  very  amusing.  The 
preparations  of  the  family  to  ensnare 
Mr  Wick;  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
business  man.  accomplice,  and  for  a 
time  serving  as  the  baron's  butler  to 
'mpressThe^lsitlng  Mr  Wick;  the  dia- 
log the  action,  the  business-all  th  s  is 
,unny  and  the  scenes  are  capitally 
nlaved  by  aB  concerned. 

After  this  act.  the  pace  is  slower,  the 
tun  is  only  m  spots.  There  are  sent  - 
mental  scenes,  mushy  rather  than  ef- 
Te^U.  and  Mr.  Raymond,  as  Mr. 
w"k's  rival,  did  not  allow  the  audience 
to  take  his  wooing  too  sympathetically, 
n  the  second  a^t  Miss  Bordonl  sang 
two  songs  one  of  which,  "Do  It  Again  ' 
pteased  the  hearers  so  much  that  she 
E  It  many  times.  We  have  hearrf 
Wsl  Bordoni  when  her  ^onss^jere  ^t 
greater  worth  verbally  and  musically, 
when  her  manner  of  expression  was  less 
artificial,  less  mannered. 

The  play  as  a  whole  would  be  thin 
and  rather  flat  were  It  not  for  the  vivac- 
fty  of  the  chief  comedians.  They^vho 
are  French  acted  with  the  spirit,  the 
ease  the  delightful  absence  of  self-con- 
scfousness  the  regard  for  ensemb  e 
that  characterize  Pertormances  In 
French  theatres.  Mr.  Durand  and  Mme. 
d'Ambricourt  were  especial  y  good- 
Mr  Sullivan,  in  an  incisive,  staccato 
way  was  droll  as  the  surprising  Jack- 
soi^.  Mr.  Browne,  as  the  mllhonaire, 
ptoed  a  part  that  lent  itself  easily  to 
exaggeration.  He  avoided  this  pitfall 
and  lave  a  plausible  portrayal  of  a  sin- 
gufarly  lovable  character;  even  when  he 
was  blowing  about  his  success  even 
when  he  was  ^yooing  in  clumsy  fashion. 

Miss    Bordoni,    graceful    in  action, 
sparkling   or   sentimental    in  dl^los^f; 
was    piquant    and    entertaining.  bhe 
Iwo^d  have  been  amused  «,Wone  in 
I  the  audience  had  taken  her  love  aftalra 

I  ^*Th6rr'wa8  a  large  audience  and  cur- 
tain calls  were  many. 


of  orchestration;   there  ls-"ao      mioer  I 
that  will  endure,  yet  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  "  'twill  sei-ve."  | 
Hail.  Marvengal  new  songbird  of  the  i 
musical  comedy  stage!    The  newcomer 
played  Diana,  aif  engrossing  perform- 
ance from  her  earlier  moments  of  un- 
sophlstioation    to    her    simulation     of  j 
hardened  ways  later  on  in  the  piece. 
Gifted  with  an  uncommonly  good  voice, 
she  shows  promise  of  a  more  exacting 
role    musically.      Delightfully  impish, 
pert,  without  gush,  she  also  measured 
weir'as  a  comedienne  and  dancer. 

T.  A.  B. 


IRENE  BORDONI 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

TBEMONT  ^^HEATRE-P-t^^^P^^^^^ 
L"oTTcome?;in°"three^acts^adapted 
by 

Paul 


EThoma;"  from  the  French  of 
^Armont  and  Marcel  Gerbidon 


SHUBERT  THEATRE-Flrst  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  '^^"Shtj 
Diana,"  a  musical  farce  in  two  acts^ 
Adapted  from  the  European  success  of 
Mmer  and  Urban  by  Martin  Drown^ 
Music  by  Will  Ortmann.  lyrics  by 
Cyrus  Wood.  air.  Ortmann  conducted. 
The  cast: 

,r„H.i.   Marlon  Ballon 

Mrs.  Mantl*   . .  .Josepb  Allen 

Andrews  .  .  .  .   .Eleanor  WlUiams 

Manon  M  n'fj-   Betty  Pierce 

AraJ'*'-?  e  T.h  ;  ■  ■.■.■.■.■.'ai"rles  Rugglca 

Rtfdiard  SmltB   Mfidred  Kent 

Myrtle  t  .'.'Florence  Moore 

Violet  .••         ...Beryl  Hal  ley 

Ro»*..--  ;^  ...  Jack  Siinire 

Doctor  Harry  Gordon  Marrenga 

^aJl-r «•-i^Haa.  ^orence 

Moore,  Bonnie  I>«Itoii,  t^oei  iiau<:.j 

Boos. 

This  farce  has  been  ""'^'".f  'e 
third  time.  Mr.  ^f'^^^^^'^/^^ee  wTll  be 
raaln  unconcerned  "/.s  pertinent  title, 
a  success  with  a  less  This 
first  act  is  decidedly  th«  b«3t.  TW» 
does  not  mean  that  the  second  is  unln 
terestmg,  but  the  beginning  of  the^at 

ter  gives  the  ""P/^f  °;„,:l,ences  so 
time.     There  the  conve  ^^^^^ 

long  associated  with  farc.e-t 
stairways    and    ^he    '^''L , '^lated  doors.i 
rooms  with  the  easily  "'^"^P^^'^^^  ^neanl 

funny.  after  the  manner' 

The  piece  Is  P  ";r*fhe  «tlre  company 
of  good  farce  the 
in  high  spirits.     Not  sU>c9  Tom^ 
and  his  colleagues        '^"-^/the  first 
played  "Charley's  ^unt^   w  ^^^^ 
time  m  this  city  baa  there^  ^^^^ 
1  spontaneous   If   ^^^^geping   with  the 
light,   agreeable^    ^^k"  delightful  bits 


"The  Perfect'T^ool" 

Ed  Wynn  is  with  us  again.  "'The 
Perfect  Fool"— popular  and  well-de- 
served  sobriquet— has  got  together  yet 
another  of  his  "Carnivals"  (this  time 
for  variety,  called  a  "concoction  )  ana 
with  principals,  chorus,  fly-drops,  and 
wardrobe-mistress,  has  taken  Posse^ss Ion 
of  the  Colonial  Theatre  for  a  limited 
i  and  what  Is  sure  to  be  a  highly  success- 
'  ful  engagement.  A  packed  house  greet- 
ed the  favorite  return— and  rightly.  It 

is  a  good  show.   

Built  on  the  usual  Wynn  model,  in 
which  regular  review  stunts  alternate 
with  the  master  of  the  show,  while  the 
latter  gets  his  breath,  it  Is  clean,  clever 
and  comical-hitting  high  C  from  start  I 
to  finish.    Seldom  in  the  theatre  are  we 
granted  such  an  endless  abundance  of 
wholesome  fun;  less  often  still  are  we 
blessed  with  a  'comedian  ski  ful  enough 
to  carry  oft  the  these  f^^^th^r- weight 
pleasantries    u1th    proper  -asility  of 
I  tongue  and  body.    They  could  not  be 
heTd  the    twentieth  part  of  a  second 
ronger,  some  of  them.     Only  once  or 
twlfe  did  he  fall  to  let  go  at  just  the 
proper  instant.    So  was  there  an  au- 
dience never  weary  of  watching;  and  a 
corJI^ny  which  seemed  likewise  never 
to  grow  tired  of  pleasing 

For  though  Ed  Wynn  is  in  some  sense 
-the  whole  show,"  the  presence  of  the 
supporting  cast  lends  not  a  little  pleas- 
ure both  in  contrast  of  material  and 
excellence  of  presentation.    For  among  ,, 
other  things,  the  concoction  Is  a  review, 
and  no  mean  one,  though  lacking  the  | 
brilliance  which    comes    of  "star    per-  | 
formers.    The  Meyako  children  are  still 
with  Mr.  Wynn.    They  dance  and  play 
with  a  maturer  grace  and  skill,  and 
always  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
They  were  well  received,  but  the  public 
has  become  used  to  their  prodigy  since 
the  days  when  Ed's  loud  shout  of  chil- 
dren   c^illdren"  called  them  repeatedly 
from  the  wings  to  receive  the  applause 
of  a  dehghted  public.-    So.  too,  That 
Girl  Quartet"     sang  with  a    p  easing 
power  some  of  the  older  songs,  includ- 
ing Boston's    own,  "Sweet  Adeline 
Their  rendering  of   "The  Commercial 
Trust  of  Central  Indiana"  (The  Banks 
of  the  Wabash)  was  highly  successful, 
and  called  forth  a  weU-merlted  encore^ 
Of  the    novelty    acts.      A    Typing , 
Place,"  Is  easily  first.    Clever  in  con- 
ception, admirably  lighted  and  staffed 
executed  with    dash.  It    reached  the 
hetght  of  Jhe  reviewer's  art.  Moreover 
ft  Is  accompanied  by  a  song  which  is 
above  the  average.    Yet  the  music,  as 
a  whole,  is  no  more  than  creditable.  As 
for  the  dancing,  it  varied  greatly-some 
very  good,  some  not  so  good— but  al- 
^8  tJiere  was  a  pleasing  enthusiasm 
orT  the  part  of  the  performers.  Much 
the  chorus  work  is  exceUen^-none  of 
it  Is  poor.  w.  i^-  D. 


theme,  there  at- 


ciT  TAMES— "Grumpy."  a  play  inl 
four  Js  by  Horace  Hodges  and  Wig-, 
ney  Percyval.  Cyril  Maude  created  thei 
original  role.    The  cast: 

„  „,  .  ..M«.rk  Kent 

Andrew  Bulllvant  Walter  Gilbert  , 

Ernest  Hei-on  .Harold  Chase  , 

Ruddock   Edward  Darncy  | 

•^''wnffe' .'.■.".BMPh  M.  Remley 

Isaac  Wolfe   w'arren  Burrows 

Dr.  Ma-t^Laren  ^'.'.'liouston  Richards 

I^eWe   "...  John  j,  Geary 

MerriiJfW    trlonel  Bevans 

Dawson  Adelyn  Bushnell 

Vlrelnla  BuH  1  vant .  Adei^yn  j^  ^^^^^ 

Mrs.    MacLaren  .Viola  Roach  I 

^"c^ii 'Maude' made  famous  thl.s  well  j 
knowt  character  part  of  "Grumpy'  and  j 
n"e  presentation   by   the  Boston  stock 
company  of  this  Interesting  play  is  veij 

Andrew  Bullivant,  formerly  a  criminal 

Tru^mP^^^'^^h1'';is^"~g 

:^c:ntr  cities.  T^e^lay  Is  Practically  a 
character  .study  ot  this  'ovab^* 

r^rre^r^^^rhrhtnTor^^^^^^ 

where  he  ^-l^^/^^^.^n  h  s  posses'sion"a 

v'^'.^t  ?.^\bnitrr3rcrim~ 

feris'sti  itoimng  Its  own^  There  ).  a 
Lve  affair  betwfeen  ^-ndnephew  aad 
granddaughter,  made  a  bit  nior e  e  ^ 

I  well  played. 


\      Kent  does  soi 
m  I  10  Cyril  Maudo  i 
mil    nart.    easily  o\ 
eve  m  g   H  was  playort   with  just 
touch    Mr  Gilbert  and  Miss  B 
^'^'S  ad  conventional  roles  and  were 
,  ,  ,.iv  .satisfactory  as  usual.    The  resi 

as  Isaac  ^^""j-  .  „_,ist.ry.  a  small 
thorough  study  and  artistry. 

■"■^J^'r^.y  «ocsn^  try  - 
ithan  to  amuse,  and  this  is  .iccomi/ 
l|very  well.  Indeed 


took  t>n  --idlm 
•  "WIvPM,"  '  play- 
much  too  flow  to 
but 


lines.  Mr. 
supportlnK  oast  J"" 
Cunningham     and  ^"^^""^ 
with  a  jrizz  hand  and  the 
"Little  lilts  and  Yonder. 


,r  H  ^"v^^y^^  -^t^X  ^.d  th«  attention  of  the  audience  hut 
'■t  touch.   Mr.  GJ^^bcn  and^^Ml^^^^  ---^.J^^t"  p.aTed  well  and' his 

:.st  was  also  ^"o^^^J^Vtl 
romedlanB.  | 

Uttle  vnts  «""^"'"i;ViauTa"t''thL"t 

a  colorful  ••«°"8r  ""^^f"  Jue  Quon  Tal, 
was  excellent  times.  Jue  y  ^^^^ 
Chinese  contralto,  and  her  y 

ter    had    melodious  ^"'^      ^an  and 
„....    quaintly  '^armlnr     B»^y  ^  j^„gth 

"To«n,  That  Forgot  God' 

difficulty  In  P""'"^  "I",  appeared  In 
.  We  have  seen  realistic  storms  upon  Robbie  Gordons^       ^  ^^^^^ 

the   screen   before.     That   Is   a   ''-ly  the  closjng  ac^^^ 

ynung  tempest  tlmt  ushers  in  the  rescue  of  »t™  „^    ^,re  >iso 


MI8PLACED  CONFIDENCE 
.\B  the  World  Wft«s: 

Why  does  old  Doc  Coue  have  to  come 
over  here  and  Btart  a  rumpus  with  hi* 
day  by  day  stuff?  The  missus  became 
Interested  In  his  line  of  chatter  and 
began  to  practise  it.  Mind  you,  we'd 
had  no  sickness  In  our  family  for  five 
years.  Now  the  wife  Is  down  with  the 
grippe;  I've  got  the  flu,  last  night 
the  baby  fell  out  of  Its  high  chair,  and 
I've  Just  heard  that  the  report  has  got 
around  that  I'm  a  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  A.  U.  G 


••Way  Down  East."    A  halr-ralslng| 

shown. 


hurricane  provides  the  thrill  ^  One 
E:.citing  Night."  But  the  storm  which 
hrinBS  the  climax  in  •'The  Town  That 
Forgot  God."  given  at  Tremont  Temple 
last  night,  fairly  beats  them  all  m 
eranhic  intensity. 

It  Just  makes  you  grip  the  arms  of 
your  chair  and  expect  momentarily  to 
find  yourself  swept  away  on  a  raging 
torrent  incessant  lightning  flashes 
airly  rend  the  heavens.  Trees  bend 
Ud  writhe  in  the  wind.  Cataracts  of 
rain  dash  upon  the  scene.  Houses  col- 
irose  in  a  xushlng  flood  that  bears  a 
Xle  village  to  destruction^  The  organ 
Toars  thunderous  chords.  There  Is  ter- 
ror  and  ruin  ever>-where. 

The  storm  is  sent  as  a  PU'^l'l^'n"}^^^'' 
Providence  upon  a  community  which, 
rccJrdrng  to  the  play.  Is  inhabited  prm- 
clpruy  by  hypocrites,  skunks  and  skm- 
fllnts  -The  hero  of  the  piece  Is  a  little 
o  phan  boy.  "adopted"  by  the  squ  re  and 
treated  with  every  species  of  c^fl'^ 
meanness  that  the  author  can  crowd 
into  his  script.  a^oa 
Nothing  but  the  vision  of  his  dead  , 

rrip^u-^rdrheM  -  ^ 

PeVt^^t^^n^'o^ryVaf^^^^^^^^^^ 
olerable.    The  boy  who  t^l^«^,.^^,^aet^' 
of  little  David  acts  very  ^eU  Inaeea. 
when  left  to  his  own  devices.  When  the 
lll^ector   obviously    --"""l^^f ^l^^^^! 

'^"T^e^^ecroor^t^icher  mother  Is  very 

much 


Those  of  our  untitled  aristocracy  wno 
are  eagerly  discussing  the  engagement 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  speaking  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  "Dear  Lizzie,  she's 
a  sweet  thing.  You  know  I  met  her 
at  the  duchess's  garden  party  two  sum- 
mers ago,"  should  be  Informed  that 
"Glamls."  the  castle  of  Lizzie's  father, 
is  properly  pronounced  as  a  monosyl- 
lable. Lady  Macbeth  to  the  contrary. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Day  and 
Martin  blacking  firm  In  London  came 
to  grief,  80  that  a  sale  of  the  compajjy 
was  discussed  last  month.  There  had 
been  lack  of  advertisement.  The  Arm 
was  founded  In  1770.  Day  was  a  hair- 
dresser. An  old  soldier  gave  him  the 
recipe,  which  contained,  with  other  in- 
gredients, molasses  and  vinegar  The 
formula  Is  still  a  secret,  locked  in  a 
safe.  When  Day  died,  hav  ng  had  Mar- 
tin as  an  associate,  he  left  his  only 
daughter  £400,00^.  Day  died  in  the 
40's  of  the  last  century.    The  name  of 

i  Jn^^tfo'n'^d  T'-G^org  "^^-r'^Can;;^ 

jfake^n  taV^^er  '17.  ^Ts  rac^'g  i^Sl  ^"W"ir«  ^t^' 
for  Mr.  Plckwick^s  shoes. 

Where  today  are  the  »t"e  /•ound 
boxes  of  blacking  favored  by  bootblacks 
in  the  60's  and  70's,  though  conservative 
heads  of  households,  blacking  their 
I  boots,  preferred  the  bottles  of  Day  and 
Martin.  .    .  ,  . 

There  was  a  Warren's  blacMng, 


fine  cnaracLo  bur 

oro  cast  In  a  vein  of  extravagant  uu        .j^.^gre  w»o  »    . 

fp^oue     The  situations  are  very  much  ^  ^.jdressea  In  prose  sxii 

overstressed  and  verge  on  the  nd.culous^l^^^y  ^^p^rting  ^e  written  in  pra  se 
overBi.ic^=="    .      —ain  thmg    .  ot.thnrs    was  put)- 


ONMAJESTOILL 

I  Aa  all-star  vaua«vHl«  bOl  witli  un- 
bstially  Imposing  array  of  talent  ta  of- 
fered   Miajestlo    Theatre    patrons  this 
week.   Although  the  program  conslata  of 
"straight  vaudeville,"  there  Is  a  mlnl- 
iture  operetta  In  fws  scenes  billed  as 
PThe  Futuristic  Revue,"  which  rivals 
ome  of  the  more  ambitious  revues  and  [ 
Quslcal  comedies  prefented  in  this  city  1 
I  the  last  year  or  two.  | 
"Mild"  with  the  Imported  costumes  i 
nd  special  scenery  Is  one  of  the  big  hits 
,f  the  show.    "Mllo"  is  no  stranger  to 
/oston   theatregoers,    having   been  In 
aarry  Lauder's  own  company  as  well 
U  on  other  local  vaudeville  programs, 
the  act  scores  Its  usuall  weU  deserved 

iDaTe  Kramer  and  Jack  Boyla.  'njis  | 

liappy-go-lucky  pailr,"  have  an"  entirely  | 
Uw  skit.  The  pair  scored  heavily  with 
heir  ottering.  _.  v 

Dolly  CJonnolly  and  Peircy  Wenrich,  | 
he  clever  comedienne  and  popular  com-  | 
)OBer,  offer  ballads  ajid  comedy  num- 
liers.  The  duo  had  to  respond  to  a 
lumber  of  encores. 

Pardo  and  Archer  offer  an  amusing 
;klt  "Just  Married."  Others  on  the  bill 
nclude  Frankle  and  Johnnie,  two  Broad- 
vay  dancers;  the  Geddis  Trio,  novelty 
gymnasts;  Frank  Fay,  billed  "the 
Jroadway  Favorite,"  and  the  Aerial 
ihaws,  who  ^ow  some  new  Stunts  on 
he  trapeze  and  ladders. 

IVANANDCORBEH 

The  program  at  Keith's  Theatre  has 
a  wide  variety  of  Interesting  acts.  Les 
Splendlds,  roller  skaters,  open  the  bill 
'with  an  act  of  exceptional  skill,  much 
of  their  work  being  done  on  a  table 
only  a  few  feet  In  diameter.  Gilbert 
Wells,  "A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi," 
proved  a  good  entertainer  and  a  clever 
dancer.  "Flashes  from  Songland"  was 
a  nicely  arranged  sketch  by  five  singers 
with  decidedly  pleasing  voices.  Tl^y 
sang  favorite  pieces  from  various 
sources.  The  Runaway  Four  followed 
and  are  doubtless  still  running,  since  It 
would  seem  Impossible  for  them  to 
stand  BtlU.  Their  act  was  sheer  non- 
sense of  an  Interesting  sort  and  their 
acrobatic  stunts  were  exceedingly  well 
donft- 


of  it  by"'ceTebrIted  authors,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  ,  i 

TO  JEAN 
(For  As  the  World  Wa«9) 
Dear  love  U  you  should  come  to  me  ^ 

AsSn'that  free  and  friendly  greeting 
give, 

And  let  your  eyes  upon  my  ayes  remain 
With  those  sweet  messages  that  bW 
me  live; 

If  you  again  *ould  take  me  by  the 

j    In  that*  dear  comradeship  of  other 
days, 

'when  hearts  each  thriU  unspoken  un- 
derstand, ^    ^,  _, 
I  And  feet  tread  Joyously  each  other's 
ways. 


Tet  should  there  be  some  dimming  o* 
I         the  glass. 

Or  check  to  that  free  spirit  s  daimtless 

If  from  your  lustre  one  bright  ray  must 
pass, 

I  could  not  purchase  so  my  souls 
deUght. 

I  would  not  lose  yoQ,  dearest,  as  you 
'  are. 

For  hopes  that  soar  above  the  furthest 
1  star.  JOCELYN. 


He  no  longer  doubted  hie  vocation 
after  the  first  public  meetings,  where, 
in  spite  of  his  emotion,  words  escaped 
from  his  Ups  preceding  thoughts,  a 
phenomenon  that  Is  the  basis  of  the 
oratorical  art. — Alfred  Capus. 

GAMES  OF  INNOCENCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  appears  that  a  game  called  DJad- 
desde  la  a  favorite  In  the  Turkish 
harem.  A  player  who  accepts  any  ob- 
ject from  an  opponent  without  saying 
"DJaddesdel"  loses. 

I  This  reminds  me  of  a.  game  we  chll- 
Idren  used  to  play  20  years  ago  called 
"ffllpene"  (or  "Philippine"?).  Whenever 
anybody  found  an  almond  or  a  peanut 
with  a  double  kernel,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  suggest  "having  a  flllipene"  with  his 
companion.  If  the  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, both  adversaries'  solemnly  ate 
a  half  of  the  double  kernel,  shook 
1  hands,  asreed  on  a  forfeit,  and  the 
game  was  on.  Whichever  player  suc- 
ceeded in  handing  an  object  to  the  other 
and  shouted  "filipene"  won.  The  loser  ^ 
was  then  required  to  pay  the  forfeit.  ; 
Sometimes  one  ga.me  would  last  as  long 
'  as  a  week.  We  became  very  Ingenious  . 
in  our  attempts  to  beguile  a  crafty  op-  ! 
ponent  "to  take  the  lamp  shade  a  min- 
ute while  I  light  th«  lamp."  or  "to  see  it 
you  can  pick  out  a  silver  from  my 
finger  with  this  needle,"  or  at  the  din- 
ing table,  "to  please  pass  my  tumbler 
for  some  water,"  the  forfelter  ranged 

  .  "  _ k  bos 

of  plnuche  or  fudge.  Occasionally  penal-  , 
ties  of  a  tenderer  nature  were  exacted. 

What  Is  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
ga;ne7  Has  it  any  connection  with  the 
Ihillppine  Islands?  As  I  recaU  tha 
game  appeared  shortly  after  the  Span- 
Tsh  war.  DICK  SWIVELLER. 

Boston. 

This  game  is  probably  100  years  old. 
We  played  it  in  the  sixties.  Bartlett  de- 
scribes it  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Ameri- 
canisms" (1848).  Tho  preferred  spelling 
Is  philipplna  or  phllopoena.  Variants 
are  phUllplna,  philopena.  phiUppme,  fll- 
•liplne,  phllopoene.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  German  ^lei 
Ucbohen"  diminutive  of  "VIeilleb, 
much  loved,  very  deaj-,  altered  Into  Phl- 
lippChen.  The  custom  or  game  Is  thought 
to  be  of  German  origin.— Ed. 

FIXING  MIM  WITH  HER  EYE 
London  Journals  say  tha*  the  craxe 
for  monocles,  for  women  In  that  city  Is 
growing  rapidly.  The  bravest  manj 
feels  hl.mself  a  poor  worm  when  stared 
at  by  a  fair  dame  through  an  insolent 
lorgnette;  he  will  shrink  to  nothing.  If 
Mrs.  Arabella.  Golightly  screws  a  mono- 
cle with  her  eye,  and  surveys  him  slow- 
I  ly  from  head  to  foot. 


I  portant    orcheBiral    worif  ''  U   »  •> 
phonic    poem,    "Brand"    Uftw  I*>»eii 
rie  has  written  for  the  st«re. 

Miss  Kalrbanlin'.H  singing  please': 
large  au.llence.  She  Is  Inclined  mor. 
to  delicacy  than  to  teal  f.-ellng  or 
volume,  and  so  was  more  at  home  In  her . 
lighter,  more  lyrical  selections.  bnc 
suffers  from  lack  of  variety  n  her  in- 
terpretation, and  in  the  middle  ""^ 
18  at  times  guilty  of  a  Pfo«a'o-.  ' 
1  musical  quality.  However,  last  nights 
Audience  was  well  pleased  to  overlook 
I  such  minor  flaws. 

BURGINQUARTET 


jL  O-  -A-     ^  y 


•TWO-TANK-HAMEN" 


tq|WO-T 

Woria~W£ 


It  Is  wonderful  what  we  Egyptolo- 
gists can  learn  from  these  diggings  now 
going  on   In   Egypt.     A  lltUe  study, 
thought  and  deduction  teaches  us  much. 
For  instance:  In  the  case  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  tomb  of  the  young  king  which 
is  now  being  made,  it  U  very  evident 
that  he  Uved  some  years  before  the 
i  Volstead  disaster  and  that  he  waa  a 
hearty  drinker.    His  name  should  be 
speUed  correctlj^-'Two-Tank-Hamon,- 
showing  that    hl»  capacity    was  two 
tanks.    The  tankards  which  have  beem 
discovered  In   his  tomb,  each  one  of 
which  required  two  men  to  carry,  would 
'  Indicate  that  hie  capacity  was  large, 
as  his  name  evldenOy  refers  to  two  of 
those  tankards.    The  name  is  weirdly 
spelled  In  many  of  the  newspaper  head- 
lines, but  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
above  Is  the  correct  spelling.  Perhaps 
his  convivial  habits  were  the  cause  of 
his  early  death,  for  It  Is  known  that  he 
I  died  In  his  early  twenties.     This  will 
give  a  good  text  for  our  prohibition 
friends,  for  he  certainly  has  been  dead 
a  long  time. 

EGYPTOLOGIST. 


1  MISS  FAIRBANKS 

j  Dorothy  Fairbanks,  soprano,  gave  aj 
I  recital  last  evening  In  Jordan  hall.  Mr. 
Bultiken  was  the  accompanist.  In  lieu 
of  Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  sudden  lUness.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Mozart,  Non  so  Plu  Ccssl  Son,  from 
"Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro";  Donaudy,  O  Del 
Mlo  Amato  Ben;  Mascagnl,  Romanza 
from  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana'";  Szulc,  En 
sourdine;  Letorey,  Allez  au  Pays  de 
Chine;  Salnt-Raens,  AvrU;  Duparc, 
Chanson  Triste;  Dell  'Acqua,  Le  Clave- 
cin; Pourdraln,  La  Chanson  de»  Cnoches: 
Rubinateln,  The  Dew  Is  Sparkling: 
Rager,  The  Quiet  of  the  Woods;  Wolff 
Fairy  Tales;  nVatts,  Pierrot;  Duniiili, 
The  Cloths  of  Heaven;  Kramer,  In- 
vocation. J  ,  » 

The  program  was  varied  and  Inter- 
esting It  was  good  to  find  again  the 
name  of  Rubinstein  on  a  program.  As 
a  song  writer  he  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected of  late  years.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  call  him  a  cosmopolitan;  to 
deny  that  his  music  Is  Russian  in  any 
way  but  In  some  of  his  songs  he  shows 
unmistakably  Oriental  Influenoe.  and 
his  ballet  music  In  "Feramors  la  de- 
cidedly, enchantlngly  Oriental. 

Letorey  Is  an  unfamiliar  name.  He 
was  born  at  Chalon-sur-Saone  in  187a. 
A  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he 
took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1895.  For  a 
time  he  was  organist  at  St.  Thomas 
d'Aqoln,  Paris.    One  of  his  more  Im- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Richard  Burgln  String  Quartet 
(Messrs.  Burgln,  Thillols,  Fourel,  Be- 
dettl)  gave  a  concert  In  Jordan  hall 
last  night.  Helnrlch  Gebhard  was  the 
assisting  pianist.  The  program  com- 
prised  Mozart's  Quartet  In  D  major; 
Five  Pieces  for  String  Quartet,  by  Ca- 
Kclla  (first  time  In  America),  and 
Brahms's  Piano  Quintet,  F.  minor,  op. 
.34,  which  underwent  transformations 
before  It  assumed  Its  present  shape. 

It  Is  highly  probable  that  Casella 
wrote  his  five  pieces  in  a  Jocose  spirit. 
).'?ay,  as  a  musical  Joke.  But  musical 
jokes  are  generally  pointless  and  tire- 
some. Salnt-Saens's  "Carnival  of  Ani- 
mals" Is  amusing,  but  Saint-Saens  had 
a  peculiar  gift  of  uniting  ironical  music: 
witness  his  Hercules  and  Omphale  In 
the  symphonic  poem;  witness  pages  of 
his  light  opera  "Phryne."  Furthermore, 
I  .Salnt-Saens  in  Jesting  spirit  was  al- 
I  ways  musically  entertaining.  In  the 
i  'NCIarnlval"  the  movements  are  short. 
I  The  jokes  are  not  hammered  Into  the 
skull  of  the  hearer  and  the  hearer  Is 
supposed  to  be  fairly  Intelligent  and  re- 
ceptive. 

Cassella's  five  pieces  are  a  Prelude, 
which  he  describes  as  a  fast  and  bar- 
baric Allegro;  a  cradle-song  "Ninna- 
Nanna";  a  "Valae  ridicule";  a  funeral 
Nortunrne,  and  a  Pox-Trot.  Of  these 
pieces  the  Valse  Is  irresistibly  amus- 
ing as  a  burlesque,  nor  Is  It  so  wildly 
cacophonous  as  Its  fellows.  There  is  a 
barbaric  fury  in  the  Prelude  that  is 
not  displeasing.  The  Cradle  song,  for 
the  greater  part  sounding  a,s  If  four 
able-bodied  men  were  drawing  wet  fin- 
gers on  window  panes,  has  here  and 
there  true  impressionistic  measures. 
The  Nocturne  seemed  to  us  wholly 
futile,  not  even  interesting  by  reason 
of  Its  nerve-rasping  dissonances,  nerve 
rasping  because  they  were  not  signifi- 
cant or  effective.  The  Fox-Trot  would 
be  much  more  acceptable  were  It  not  ; 
so  long  dravmn  out.  j 
Casella  has  written  orchestral  music  j 
of  a  highly  poetic  nature,  which  has 
been  heard  here  at  Symphony  concerts.  ' 
He  Is  not  simply  an  experimenter,  de-  ; 
sirous  of  making  the  bourgeois  sit  up. 
As  a  humorist  In  music,  he  Is  too 
labored,  too  artificial. 

Yet  among  those  who  welcome  en- 
thusiastically  anything    that    la  caco- 
phonovsly    new   and   surprising,  some 
one  may  arise  to  say  that  these  five  i 
pieces  were  wTltten  in  all  seriousness:  ^ 
that  we  have  failed  to  see  the  "symbol-  i 
ism"  lurking  In  them. 

They  wei-e  played  gayly.i  yet  -n-ith 
commendably  sober  faces,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  quartet.  Casella  recently 
wrote  about  his  fondness  for  Rossini; 
his  admiration  for  Rossini's  gayety. 
Would  that  Rossini,  a  man  of  biting 
wit,  were  alive  to  write  about  ultra- 
modem  Italian  humor  in  music.  Lot's 
see:  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  Is  over 
100  years  old,  and  as  fresh  and  spark- 
ling as  It  was  in  181G. 

The  players  gave  a  beautiful  perform- 
ance of  Mozart's  delightful  music.  No 
doubt  they  with  Mr.  Gebhard  did  Jus- 
tice to  the  music  of  that  much  lesser 
composer,  Herr  Johannes  Brahms.  But 
life  is  short  and  Brahms  is  long,  and 
chamber  concerts  should  be  of  short 
;  duration.' 

The  second  concert  of  these  excellent 
musicians  will  be  on  Tuesday  evening, 
I  March  20. 


The  New  York  Tribune  pubMshed  last 
Monday  a  passionate  editorial  article  en- 
tlUed  "Let's  Save  the  Glee  Oub." 

"It  Is  again  the  season  of  the  college 
glee  club  concerts.  And  again  we  wish 
that  we  were  possessed  of  the  ruthless 
didactical  will  of  Mr.  A.  B.  See,  who 
attempted,  you  may  remember,  to  have 
his  way  with  women's  colleges  by  wav- 
ing the  "big  stick'  of  money.  We  would 
take  large  sums  of  money  and  bestow 
them  upon  tlie  college  glee  club  that 
sang  college  glees  Instead  of  maenner- 
chor  elaborations.  'We  would  offer  vast 
rewards  for  that  particular  undergrad- 
uate chorus  which  made  Its  tour  on  a 
program  composed  simply  and  solely  of 
the  old  songs  and  the  new  songs  which 
hold  the  sentiment  and  the  fun  of  the 
campus.  There  Is  nothing  quite  like  this 
particular  view  of  life.  Neither  laiz  nor 
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alo  opera  Is  like  It  In  words  or  musio. 
X.  should  have  free  play  In  Its  own 
field.  It  should  not  be  smothered  into 
choir  or  choral  slnglnff." 

In  the  earty  seventies  the  Tale  Glee 
Club  made  trips  as  far  west  as  Detroit  to 
raise  money  for  the  Tale  na\Tr.  We  well 
remember  the  concerts  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  graduates  In  many  cities. 
The  program  consisted  of  college  songs 
— "  -Neath  the  Elraa  of  Dear  Old  Tale- 
was,  of  course,  one  of  them,  nor  was 
"The  Bulldog  on  the  Bank"  forgotten— 
The  famous  old  waltz,  "Hark,  Hark, 
Now  Rumbles  the  Bass."  with  yodelingr 
and  a  solo  or  two— "The  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray"  or  "Nancy  I^ee."  The  singing 
was  loud  and  undoubtealy  crude;  of  the 
collar-and-elbow  variety;  for  the  club 
sang  by  main  strength.  How  the  gradu- 
ates and  the  girls  In  the  audience  en- 
joyed the  singing!  There  was  no 
thought  of  Palestrlna.  Coleridge-Taylor, 
or  Gustave  Hoist  In  those  happy  years. 
The  graduates  wished  to  live  again  the 
days  and  nights  on  the  fence,  at  Morl- 
arty's  and  Gus  Traeger's,  In  Soutn 
Middle  and  South,  shabby  old  build- 
ings to  be  sure,  but  to  the  graduates 
sacred  with  associations.  And  the  en- 
tertainments" !  Livers  and  kidneys  were 
In  danger,  but  we  were  young  and  took 
carelessly  what  the  gods  provided. 

Percy  Burton  at  MarselUes  on  his  way 
to  Egypt  last  month  received  a  telegram 
'  -ora  Mme.  Duse  asking  him  to  meet  her 
k  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
Jie  praotloabiUty  of  an  American  tour. 

]  Mme.  Melba,  who  has  been  singing  In 
/•La  Bohsme"    at   Covent   Garden,  is 
/•considering  another  tour  of  America 
with  a  company." 

Messra  Conroy  and  Swot  are  perform- 
ing a  double  dance  to  Jovirsharp  accom- 
paniment. We  have  not  heard  this 
pleasing  instrument  for  some  years. 
Charles  Eulensteln  (1802-1890)  was  a 
famous  virtuoso,  performing  In  London 
on  16  jewsharps  with  thrilling  effect, 
and  he  continued  to  excite  wonder  until 
hla  teerth  so  pained  him  that  he  took  to 
the  guitar.  An  ingenious  dentist  pro- 
vided a  glirtlnous  covering  for  the  teeth, 
BO  our  Eulenstein  again  was  happy.  His 
biography  is  an  entertaining  one. 

The  Linotype  Is  mailclons  in  Its  atti- 
tude toward  ultra-modem  composers. 

At  a  concert'  given  here  by  a  ^uslcal 
society  on  Beacon  Hill  not  long  ago  the 
program  Included  a  violin  piece:    "Prin-  ; 
temps"  by  Darius  Mllhaud.  i 

The  program  stated  that  the  composer 
was  "Davte  MUhand." 

This  led  a  hearer  to  ask  why  "The 
Iron  Puddler"  by  James  J.  Davla,  secre- 
tary of  labor,  was  not  played. 

•  Whenever  we  see  the  word  "Jews- 
harp,"  we  recall  the  syllogism  of  John 
Phoenix: 

"David  was  a  Jew — Hence  TThe  Harp 
of  David'  was  a  JewSharp.  Question — 
How  the  deuce  did  he  sing  his  Psalms 
and  play  on  It  at  the  same  time?" 

Blgrld  Onegin,  the  contralto  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  whose  suc- 
cess has  been  extraordinary,  will  sing  In 
Symphony  hall  tonight. 

The  combined  musical  clubs  of 
"Tech."  assisted  by  Miss  Moody,  so- 
prano, will  give  a  concert  in  Symphony 
hall  tomorrow  night.  The  Tufts  College 
musical  clubs  will  give  their  concert  in 
Jordan  hall. 

Mme.  LeglnsloL,  a  pianist,  whose  pro- 
grams are  always  unusual,  will  play  In 
Jordan  hall  Saturday  afternoon. 

Burton  Holmes  will  give  a  richly 
illustrated  travelogue  on  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau  next  Saturday 
iftemoon  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  ex- 
:iervlce  men. 


Mr  Roy  L.  MoCardell  quotes  In  the 
Mofiilng  Telegraph  of  New  Ttork  a 
chorus : 

"Careless  love!  Careless  lov»l 

'TIS  a  careless  love  like  thine 
That  has  broken  the  heart  of  many  a 
girl;  ,     .„  ; 

It  has  broken  this  poor  heart  of  mine! 
He  heard  the  song  played  and  sung  | 
by  a  negro  string  orchestra  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  when  he  was  16.  As  Mr.  Mc- 
Cardell  was  bom  in  1870,  he  heard  the 
song  in  1886,  In  a  place  known  as 
"Scratch  Anlde." 

Can  any  one  of  our  readers  supply  the 
v«rsea?   Does  any  one  know  the  tune? 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  Handel 

and  Haydn  wiU  perform  Blgar-s  "Dream 
of  Gerontius,"  In  Symphony  hall:  John 
Charles  Thomas,  baritone,  will  sing  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House;  Anne  Roselle, 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  com- 
pany, with  the  Boston  Symphony  en- 
semble, win  give  a  concert  In  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  Boston  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
win  not  give  a  concert,  on  account  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn's  performance. 
Irene  Bordonl  will  give  a  recital  Sun- 
day evening  aX  the  Tremont  Theatre. 

To  Notes  and  Lines:  j 
The  writer  In  the  New  York  Herald  , 
(reference  to  whom  was  made  in  your  ] 
issue  of  Thursday)  Is  right  when  he 
states  that  Maggie  Clin«  "Jumped  into  ! 
fame  by  singing  'Mary  Ann  Kehoe.'  " 
Through    the    medium    of   that  song, 
coupled  with  her  unique  personality  and 
Inimitable ,  rendition   of  the  boisterous 
eongs  which  she  selected  as  her  vehicles, 
Miss  Cllne  had  established  a  reputation 
long  before  she  added  "T'row  Him  Do>»(n, 
McCloskey."     In  proof  of  this,   I  waS 
present  on  an  occasion  at  one  of  the 
New  Yorli  variety  theatres  (Tony  Pas- 
tor's,  I  think),   wherein   Maggie  Cline 
was  the  bright,  particular  star  of  the 
program.   She  sang  that  night  a  number 
of   songs,   among   them  "McCloskey," 
'vhicb  aho  had  but  recently  tuOQutred. 
Her  repertoire  exhausted,   there  were 
I  nevertheless  persistent  and  insistent  de- 
mands  for   more,   and   the  artist  (no 
quotation  nor  question  mark  to  disgrace 
the  word  "artist,"  by  your  leave,  sir) 
I  finally  walked  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and  said  to  the  orchestra  leader:     i  lav 
me  the  song  that  drove  me  in  the  busi- 
ness."   And  the  orchestra  played  (and 
Maggie  Cllne  sang,  as  only  she  could 
sing  it)  "Mary  Ann  Kehoe." 
AtUeboro.  B.  Lu*- 


ham;  a  bSdk  abour  American  coutge ' 
slang, -published  a  good  many  years  ago 
In  Cambridge. 

FOR  DR.  WATSON 
(Per»»n»l»  from  the  Loodoo  TlmM.) 
"INEZ — The  ransom  isn't  paid  so  you 
must  walk  the  plank. — Antonio. 

"CHARMING  MAISONNBJTTB,  ex- 
quisitely furnished.  Full  service.  Two 
bedrooms,  sitting  room,  unusual  bath- 
room; private  elevator.— Terrlss.  14, 
Devonshire  street,  Portland  place."  Why 
Is  the  bathroom  "unusual"? 

"BEE— What  right?  The  Sleeper 
awakes.   Will  see  notica." 

THE  IDEAL  LANDLORD 
Aa  tha  'WoHd  'Wags: 

Win  you  allow  Mr.  A.  Orouchy,  man- 
ager of  the  Istrouma  Hotel  at  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  to  enter  your  Hall  of  Fame? 

POOF. 


Drood,'  "Barry  Lyndon*  and  other 
«torles.  But,  whereas  thesa  stories  were 
unfinished  because  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray died  before  they  could  finish  them. 
"The  Watsons"  was  left  a  fragment 
beoaifte  Jane  Austen,  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  herself,  did  not  feel  in-, 
spired  to  continue  It."  I 
What?  "Barry  Lyndon"  not  com- 
pleted? Thackeray  died  before  he  could 
finish  that  savagely  Ironical  master- 
piece? For  '"Barry  Lyndon"  read 
"Denis  Duval." 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

From  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript: 

As  Drummond  said.  "Love  Is  the 
greatest  thing  In  the  world."  Boy.  v&^p 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  L.  R. 


The  Herald  some  time  ago  mentioned 
the  filming  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl" 
with  Gladys  Cooper,  (Constance  (Jollier, 
Aubrey  Smith  and  Ivor  Novollo  In  the 
cast.  This  screen  play  1»  now  shown 
In  thl«  oountry. 

The  old  thing  ta  xraH  aotad.  *«t  we 
■hall  mtsB  Alfred  Buan's  Immortal  lines, 
ualesB  some  of  them  torai  captions. 

"When  hollow  heart*  shall  wear  a 
mask." 

"When  the  fair  land  of  Poland  was 
ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the  nrtWess 
Invader  with  might."  We  quote  from 
memory  and  may  not  be  letter  perfect. 
There  was  only  one  Alfred  Bunn.  And 
he  once  was  In  Boston  and  wrote  about 
the  Revere  House  and  other  Institutions. 
He  dwelt  on  spiritualism,  prohibition 
and  other  vital  subjects. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  comprises  Chausson's 
euph-mtous   pymphony,  Mendelssohn's 
N  lolfn  concerto,  ta  be  played  by  Toscha 
Seldel   (Ills  first  appearance  at  these 
roncerts);   "From  the  Garden  of  Hel- 
as,"  by  Mr.  Ballantlne  of  Cambridge,  a 
i  first  performance;  and  two  of  Joaquin 
i  Turlna"e  three  Fantastic  Dances,  which 
I  Will  then  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
I  this  country. 


We  regret  to  say  that  our  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  Is  In  a 
highly  nervous  state.  Some  one  sent  to 
him  the  following  advertisement  pub- 
lished In  the  Evening  Transcript  of 
Feb.  3: 

"WANTED— A  First  Edition  Copy  of 
'Man,  the  Political  and  Social  Animal,' 
by  Herkimer  Johnson.  Address  W.  R. 
8.,  Transcript,  Boston  8." 

Mr.  Johnson  wrt^tes:  "In  the  first  place, 
the  title  of  ray  colosssJ  work  Is  "Man  as 
a  Political  and  Social  Beast.' 

"In  the  second  place,  not  even  the  first 
volume  of  the  13  has  been  published,  on 
account  of  the  grossly  commercial  atti- 
tude of  the  printer. 

"As  I  have  frequently  stated,  this  all- 
Important  work  (elephant  folio)  Is  sold 
only  by  subscription.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  "W.  R.  S.,'  but  his  check 
must  be  certified." 

WILDE  AND  MODJESKA 

We.  read  this  advertisement  In  the 
literary  review  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post:  ' 

""WANTED — Would  buy  back  my  copy 
iwems  by  Helena  Modjeska,  translated 
by  Oscar  Wilde;  book  recently  stolen 
from  my  Ubrary.  Wrtte  Ralph  Modjeskl. 
121  East  Thirty-eighth  street.  New 
York."  I 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Oscar 
Wilde  translated  from  the  Polish  only 
one  poem  by  the  accomplished  actress 
and  fascinating  woman.  This  poem  was 
entitled  "Sen  Artysty;  or,  the  Artist's 
Dream,"  beginning: 

'"I.  too,  have  had  my  dreams;  ay,  known 
indeed 

The  crowded  visions  of  a  fiery  youth 
Which  haunt  me  still."' 

The  translation  appeared  in  "Bout- 
ledge'a  Christmas  Annual.  "The  Oreen 
Room  Stories  by  Those  Who  Frequent 
It,"'  edited  by  Clement  Scott  and  pub- 
lished in  London  and  New  York  In  1880. 
WUde  wrote  to  the  editor:  "Whatever 
beauty  is  in  the  poem  la  due  to  the 
graceful  fancy  and  passionate  artistic 
nature  of  Mme.  Modjeska."  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  "really  only  the  reed 
through  which  her  sweet  notes  have 
been  blown."  The  poem  Is  reprinted  In 
the  full  edition  of  Wilde's  works 
("Poems,"  pp.  281-285). 

We  should  like  to  buy  back  books  that 
have  been  stolen  from  our  little  library; 
especially  the  first  American  edition  of 
"Jude  the  Obscure";  three  or  four  vol- 
umes of  stories  by  Cunnlnghame  Gra- 


"PAOinST" 
There  has   been  discussion  of  late 
concerning  the  first  use  of  the  word 
"padtlst."     Gaston   Moch.   a  French 
worker  for  peace,  wrote  In  an  open  let- 
ter to  William  Howard  Taft  In  May, 
WIT;    "The  words  •pacifism"  and  "pacl- 
flet'  were  proposed  about  IB  years  ago 
by  Emlle  Arnaud.  I  opposed  them,  find- 
ing them  badly  formed  by  the  addlUon  i 
of  suffixes   'Ism'  and   Isf   to  a  root 
•paclf,"  which  exists  In  no  language.  But 
ithey  responded  to  a  need  so  that  they  1 
[were  rapidly  adopted,  and  I  could  not 
1  but  support  them."    The  word  Pacifist 
was  first  generally  used  In  titles  In  the 
French  periodical  La  Palx  par  le  Droit 
In  1904    Earlier  than  that  the    mouve-  | 
ment    pacifists"    was    known    a^  the 
"mouvement  padflque."    In  the  original  I 
sense  the  word  stood  for  worid  organl- 
eation  and  the  final  abolition  of  war. 
'  See  "New  Words  Self-Defined,    by  C. 
Alphonso  Smith  (N.  Y.  1920). 

"CLOTHES"  AND  "GOES" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Why,"  inquires  Mr.  George  S.  Hell- 
man,  wi^iting  on  "The  Stevenson  Myth" 
in  the  Century  for  December,  "why, 
one  must  ask.  was  there  omitted  froni 
that  lovely  poem  "The  Canoe  Speaks, 
I  the  picture  of  the  bathing  maidens: 
I  "  "And  stepping  free,  each  breathing  lass 
'  From  her  discarded  ring  of  clothes 
1  Into  the  crystal  coolness  goes. 

"Well."  says  I  to  myself,  ""a  good  rea- 
tor  lU  wiUMlon  U  to^rW^tW  »ai 

'goes'  make  an  atrocious  rhyme.  Did  R. 
L.  S.  by  any  chance  say  'clo'es'?" 

The  answer  to  my  query  is  that  un- 
doubtedly he  did,  following  what  ap- 
pears to  be  British  usage.  While  our  ^ 
own  Webster  records  "cloz"  as  a  mere  i 
colloquialism,  the  Invaluable  English 
"Encyclopaedic  Dictionary"  notes  with- 
out comment  that  the  "th"  in  "clothes" 
Is  silent— a  difference  In  national  habits 
of  cultivated  speech  which  I  have  not 
hitherto  observed.  But  In  this  instance, 
though  probably  It  Is  only  a  provin- 
cial prejudice,  I  lean  to  the  French  view 
that  a  rhyme  should  not  only  sound 
right  but  look  right  J.  C.  L.  C. 

Lancaster. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

ChUdren  in  the  fourth  grade  of  a 
Wlnthrop  school  were  asked  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  town  government. 
One  child  answered  "Mayor  Curley, 
while  another  would  have  it  "President 
Harding."  Chariey  Chaplin  did  not  get 
a  mention;  neither  did  Coue. 

S.  P.  *t. 


GREAT  JULIUS  CAESAR! 

(From  the  Hoopeston,   III.,  Chronicle- 
Herald) 

Ctovington  bowlers  came  to  Hoopeston 
yesterday  and  in  the  words  of  the  fa- 
mous Lake  Erie  conqueror,  "They  came, 
they  saw,  they  conquered." 

ANOTHER  "C0IV1EBACK" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  dancing. 
You  are  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  form 
and  after  a  little  forbearance  your  part- 
ner requests  you,  very  politely,  to  get 
off  her  feet.  With  equal  courtesy  you 
respond  with.  ""How  far  is  it?" 

JULIO. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  pleasing  anec- 
dote about  the  doctor,  the  patient  and 
the  elephant. 

AND  ONE  WITH  SECRET  TEARS 

When  high  at  noon  Apollo  rides 

Before  the  eyes  of  men, 
Unseen  above  her  seething  tides, 

Who  speaks  of  Luna,  then? 

A  man  shall  die,  and,  lost  to  creeds, 
Forget  his  dreams  and  fears. 

And  one  shall  mourn  In  widow's  weeds 
And  one  with  secret  tears. 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


THE   COMPLETE   BOOK  REVIEWER 

The  London  Dally  <3hronlcle,  review- 
ing the  attempt  of  Miss  U  Dulton  to 
complete  Jane  Austen'e  unfinished 
novel,  says  in  an  offhand  manner:  "In 
the  late  19th  .^entury  it  was  a  long- 
dravm-out  literary  diversion  to  finish 
the  fragmenu  of  novelists,  and  many 
conclusions   were  hazarded  to  "Edwin 


On  Feb.  2.  1609  A.  D.,  Hendrik  Hudson 
purchased  the  Island  of  Manhattan  from 
the  Indians  for  six  bottles  of  hooch. 
Little  did  he  deem  that  some  three  cen 
turles  later  It  would  be  generally  a«reed 
he  had  given  too  much  for  It.— Koy  L. 
Mc<3ardell. 

HAI  HAI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith's  weather 
forecast,  I  notice  that  he  spealte  of  a 
mean  barometer  and  mean  temperature. 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  barometer, 
but  I  know  that  the  temperature  this 
winter  Is  the  meanest  have  ha^  for 
sometime.    BEN  HART. 

QRAY-HAIRED  BARBARA 
As  the  World  Waga: 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  Ismie  of  The 
Herald  that  the  old  controversy  with 
regard  to  BaAara  Frletchle  seems  to 
be  again  resurrected.  Tliat  she  waa  a 
real  personage  Is  to  my  knowledge  be-, 
yond  doubt  as  I  am  In  possession  ofl 
a  photograph  of  her,  obtained  by  tny, 
husband  while  connected  with  the  y. 
M.  C  A.  In  Fredericksburg,  during  or 
near 'the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The 
picture  Indicates  a  strong,  detarroineQ 
character,  quite  daring  enough  to  shake 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  before  the  con- 
federate general  and  his  troopsu  

»  M.  li.  HOUGHTON. 

Xast  Northfleld. 

And  now  wlU  some  one  ask  us  to 

inquire  into  the  identity  of  the  Man  In 
I  tbs  JIWB  BtMMtti  fvtM  Um 

wild  Boy  and  the  man  that  struck  \ 

Billy  Pattison. — ED. 

"OLIVER  TWIST^  CENSORED  ( 
The  film  censor  in  London  has  ex- 
cised from  "Oliver  Twist"  the  scene  in 
whteh  Fagin  teaches  Oliver  how  to  pick 
pockets.   This  censorship  U  approved  by 
•orae;  derided  by  others.    Mr.  G.  K. 
ChTsVerton  caUs  the  ao«°» 
nonsense."    He  says:  "I  ^ouM  If  th« 
human  vocabulary  contains  a  word  suf 
flclently  strong  to  characterize  its  idio- 
cy   I  <ii>not  see  what  particular  danger 
attends  the  spectacle  of  a  wretched  old 
Jew  picking  pockets  or  ^e^*^'"*  J,''* 
Oliver  to  do  so."  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  of 
course,  struck  another  attitude:    If  the 
Oliver  Twist  scenes  have  been  banned 
because  the  story  makes  a  hero  of  a 
pickpocket,  our  film  P^oP^e  '^^7,,^^''"",: 
selves    to    thank    after    the  Infamous 
crime  serials  they  have  been  presenting 
to  chUd  audiences  throughout  the  prov- 
inces."   To  which  Mr.  Chesterton  an- 
swers: "U  there  is  any  growth  of  crime 
among  the  young,  I  am  quite  sure  th^t 
It  Is  due  less  to  crime  serials  than  to  the 
breakdown  ol  family  authority  and  of 
the  religious  atmosphere/^  ^— — 

iSIGRID  ONEGIN 

SYMPHONY  HALL— Slgrid  Onegto. 
Last  night  In  Symphony  hall  Slgrid 
Onegin,  the  new  contralto  of  the  Metro- 
politan opera  company,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston.  To  the  excel- 
lent accompaniments  of  Michael  Rauch- 
lelsen,  she  sang  this  program: 

II  mlo  bel  fuooo  Maroello 

Pur  dlceatl  , .  .Lorttl 

Chi  vuol  la  zlnararella  PalsleUo 

Der  Musensohn   —  ISohubert 

Der  Erlkoenlg   .Sohiibort 

iSapphlschs  Ode   ,  Brahm* 

WlUst  du  dass  Ich  rehf  Brahin« 

Pia«tora.la    and    Romances   of    the  17th 

Csctury  Arranged  by  J.  B.  Weckerlln 

L'amour  s'envola 
Menuet  <l'Exanid«t 
Xon  Je  p'lrai  plujs  au  boSa 
Jeune  flUetto 

I  H&ard  a  Cry  ^.  .Flaheo- 

April   «  Harris 

The  B!!nd  Ploughxne.n  -  Clarke 

Come  Ul>   Del* 


To  fflve  parson  ■  w'ho  wara  i 

phony  hall  iMt  night  an  Inii  .  -  >.'<i.'ri  of 
what  tha  famous  naw  contralto  la  Ilka, 
perhapn  one  cannot  do  better  than  to 
■urerest  that  aha  reminds  one  vlTldljr  of 
Mme.  .Schumann-Helnk  In  her  most  ax- 
uborant  mood.     Like  the  older  singer, 
Mme.    Onejin   la  bleaaed   with  a   par-  | 
sonallty  that  rouses  the  Interest  of  an  | 
audience  1)efora  ahe  had  walked  haU  way  : 
from  the  door  to  the  pianoforte.    Sba  ] 
possesses  as  well  a  mafnlflcent  voice  of 
great  volume  and  long  range,  a  votoa,  ' 
furtherinora,  absolutely  under  her  oon- 
trol.  anil  oon.sequently  capable  of  a  w^de 
varliitlon  of  oolor.    Pine  qualities,  too, 
of  musicianship   Mme.    Onegin   has  at 
her  command,  a  smooth  lesrato,  a  nice 
feeling  for  the  shape  of  a  phrase,  a  sanal- 
tlvencBB  to  rhythm,  and,  beyond  all  alae, 
a  ready  response  to  the  emotional  con- 
tent of  a  song.    All  these  essentials  of 
flns  slni^lng  Mme.  Onegin  brought  moat 
markedly  into  play  when  she  sang,  Tery 
admirably,  tlie  four  Httla  Bonsa  of  old 
Franca, 

In  too  many  other  aonga,  however, 
Mroe.  Onegtn,  like  Mme.  Schumann- 
Helnk  sometimes  before  her,  showed 
haroelf  quite  ready  to  saorlfloe  her  art 
to  obtain  effect.  To  Italian  aira  of  the 
classlo  time  she  did  not  henltata  to  add 
high  notes  and  low  and  tricks  and 
graces  of  florid  song.  The  arxqutslte 
opening  phrase  of  the  Sapphlo  Ode  she 
did  not  mind  aplltUng  In  two,  for  the 
sake  of  ringing  the  song  very  slow,  with 
a  weight  of  sentiment  It  cannot  bear. 
She  abandoned  too  oft^n  her  even  aoala, 
her  legato.  In  the  way  onoe  more  of 
Mme.  Sciumann-Helnk.  Mme.  Onagln 
was  willins  by  her  axtravaganoa  to  ruin 
the  graoe,  the  elegajnoe  of  the  Brlndiat 
from  "I.ucrezla." 

Mni'»  Onegln'B  misuse  of  a  noble  voice 
and  talent  seems  a  pity.  It  Is  surely  un- 
necessary. With  her  voice,  her  dra- 
matic temperament  and  her  strong  per- 
sonality she  oould  entrance  an  audi- 
ence Ju«t  aa  sba  did  last  night,  aven 
though  she  sang  all  the  time  as  beauti- 
fully as  aba  well  knows  how  to  aing. 

R.  R.  O. 


/-<»■ 


14Tfl  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  14th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orohestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  iflace  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
Sfollows:  Chausson,  Symphony,  B  flat 
•major;  BaJlantlne.  "Prom  the  Garden 
of  Hellas";  Mendelssohn,  Violin  con- 
certo; Turina,  two  Fantastic  Dances. 
Mr.  Ballantlne's  Suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  In  Boston;  Turlna's 
dances,  for  the  first  time  In  America. 
Toscha  Seldel,  violinist,  played  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts. 

Again  late  comers  walked  In  the 
aisles  between  the  first  two  movements 
of  the  symphony,  and  thus  disturbed  the 
Impression  left  by  the  music  already 
played  an-d  the  anticipation  of  the  muslo 
to  come.  "Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
begin  the  concert  with  an  overture  or 
some  other  piece  of  comparatively  short 
duration?  This  was  once  the  oastom 
at  these  concerts.  After  this  Intro- 
ductory composition,  the  late  comers — 
and  In  some  cases  tardiness  no  doubt  Is 
unavoidable — could  be  seated  without 
Interrupting  sjTuphonic  continuity.  The 
Chicago  orchestra  has  adopted  this 
plan  with  good  results.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  overtures  and  other  short 
pieces,  nor  need  the  overture  be  one  of 
■weighty  Importance,  "presenting  Thebes, 
or  Pelops'  line."  Let  ua  not  be  afraid  of 
light  and  spairkling  music,  provided  It  be 
of  the  first  quality.  At  present  too 
many  overtures  are  gathering  dust  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Symphony  library. 

The  second  and  third  movements  of 
Chausson's  symphony  contain  many 
pages  that  are  beautiful,  many  that 
are  uplifting  and  noble.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  movement  Is  Im- 
pressive; that  which  follows  la  at 
times  amateurish;  the  thematic  ma- 
terial is  not  of  marked  significance  and 
in  the  treatment  of  this  material  there 
are  crudities,  experiments,  baitings  and 
gropings.    The  movement  is  not  firmly 

knit  together.  But  all  this  is  forgotten 
ta  the  splendor  of  the  movcmenta  that 
follow.  U  ta  easy  to  say  that  aa 
Olauason  w&a  PrADok*a  papO,  there  la 

much  of  the  ^naster  In  the  pupU'a  work; 
that  In  mood  and  In  harmonic  OP 
rhythmic  scheme  at  times  the  Influ- 
ence of  Wagner  Is  felt;  one  might  even 
suspect  the  presence  of  tha  Gounod  of 
the  prelude  to  "Faust"  in  one  of 
Chausson's  pages;  but  there  are  no 
remlniscencea  akin  to  plagiarism.  When 
Chausson  vrrote  the  sj-mphony,  he  had 
not  wholly  found  his  own  way,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  shows  genuine 
Individuality  and  the  spirit  of  the  true 
artist.  At  the  end  of  30  years  the  sym- 
phony bears  Its  age  well;  Its  life  should 
he  long.    Mr.  Monteux.  with   the  or- 


i.,  gave  a  masterly  I 
iilarly  euphonious  p> 
i.n  n  ncom/nonly  euphonious  w 
Mr.  Bullantlna's  Suite — Invoc  * 
Pan,  Nocturne,  Aphrodite,  Unloo  a 
Cables — was  auggcstod  by  four  short 
po>ni.s  from  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy. To  rive  the  Impression  of 
there  poama.  translated  Into  Bngr- 
lish  by  LlUa  Cabot  Perry,  Mr. 
Ballantlne  wrote  for  a  modern  full  or- 
chestra, percussion  instruments  and  all. 
Of  the  four  pieces  the  "Invocation  to 
Pan"  seemed  the  most  fortunate  In  JJ- 
lustratlon  of  the  text.  Not  that  one 
should  demand  a  literal  or  Interlinear 
tmnslntion;  but  the  Impression  made 
by  the  other  movements  was  not  a 
strong  one.  Was  there  really  a  need  of 
80  great  an  orchestra  to  express  the 
composer'8  Ideas?  Suppose  those  ideas 
had  been  given  only  to  strings  and  a 
few  wood-wind  Instruments;  would  the 
ldea»  thr'mselves  have  at  once  riveted 
the  attention?  The  Suite  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  audience,  and  Mr. 
Ballantine  bowed  In  acknowledgment. 

As  far  back  aa  1911  Mr.  George 
Copeland  played  piano  music  by  Turina, 
an  Andaluslon,  bom  in  1881.  Later  an 
orchestral  piece  and  a  chamber  com- 
position by  him  were  heard  In  Boslon. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Monteux  brought  out 
two  or  three  "Danzas  Fantastlcas," 
"Dreaming"  and  "Orgy."  They  have 
an  exotic,  exhilarating  flavor,  but  cer^ 
tain  Frenchmen,  Chabrler,  Debussy, 
Ravel — have  been  more  successful  In 
giving  us  Spain  In  music.  Then  there 
Is  Laparra,  whose  opiera  'Habanera" 
showed  us  a  Spain  that  was  not  all  sun- 
light, guitars,  and  "Ole!  Olel"  Rlrasky- 
Korsakov  tried  his  hand  at  it,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  been  a  Cook's  tour- 
ist in  Sevlllo  or  Granada,  personally 
conducted  to  a  gypsy  dance.  And  so 
yesterday,  hearing  Turlna's  music,  we 
kept  wishing  that  the  orchestra  were 
playing  Chabrier'a  "Espana"  or  De- 
bussy's "Iberia." 

Mr.  Seldel  gave  what  might  be  called 
(  a  "slick"  performance  of  the  smug  and 
I  irrltatlngly     respectable     concerto  by 
I  Mendelssohn.      The     concerto  never 
.  seemed  more  sentimental,  never  longer. 
I  This  was  probably  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Seldel  as  that  of  the  genteel,  irre- 
proachable   Mendelssoiin,    whose  con- 
certo la  overfamlllar.   The  audience  en- 
Joyed  the  music  and  the  playing  hugely, 
and  rapturous  was  the  applause. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
comprises  Schumann's  Symphony  No.  S 
f  "Rhenish");  Salzedo's  "Enchanted 
I  Isles,"  a  symphonic  poem  for  harp  and 
orchestra  (Mr.  Salzedo,  harpist);  Loet- 
fler's  "Death  of  Tintagiles"  (after  Mae- 
terlinck), and  two  Slavonic  dances  by 
Dvorak.  Mr.  Burgin  will  play  the  viola 
d'amore  In  Mr.  Loeffler's  dramatic 
noem. 


Marie  Tempest,  delightful  actress 
since  flrst  she  shone  here  In  "The  Red 
Hussar,"  has  written  her  impressions  of 
the  Orient  for  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph; thumb  nail  sketches  of  Australia, 
Tasmania,  Africa,  Mozambique.  India, 
China. 

In  Zanzibar  she  saw  "a  huge  slave  In 
scanet"  running  at  full  speed  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  lord  mayor's  coach— the 
Sultan! 

"Allah  be  praised!  He  passes,  never 
even  looking  at  me.  OhI  What  an  '■ 
escape!" 


wvful  1)  the  Kluxlan  vengeance!  Ere 

another  year  goes  by, 
;   am  fearful  that  my  cheerful  little 

pupiiy-dog  must  die; 
And  perchance  I,  too,  must  perish,  ere 

my  years  round  out  thpir  span. 
For  my  beagle  bit  a  Kleagle  of  the  Ku 

Klux  Klan. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  bond  book  I  ilnd  that  Hew  R. 
Wood  Co.  with  Truax  Co.  provide  the 
Montreal  market  with  certain  bond 
Issues.  TKN. 

THE  REV.  PERCY  MUST  HAVE  MET 
A  MORAL  PARROT 
"I  will  never  be  content,"  said  Dr. 
Percy  Stlckney  Grant,  "to  be  a  parrot 
and  merely  repeat  what  Is  In  the  Bible." 

LITERARY  NOTE 

That  young  woman  In  "The  Sheik" 
would  have  been  In  no  peril  at  alt  If 
she  had  only  possessed  a  little  shrewd- 
ness. She  had  only  to  look  at  the  ardent 
Arab  and  say  with  a  broad  grin,  "I 
think  you're  the  funniest  man  I  ever 
met  In  my  life." 

Still,  perhaps  she  didn't  want  to  be 
shrewd.  — Heywood  Broun. 

IT  USED  TO  BE  "RAISED  IN  A  SAW- 
MILL" 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 

I  It  matters  not  how  irritated  one  may 
■bo  by  the  loud  voices  of  one's  associates 
or  by  that  annoying  little  habit  so  many 
people  seem  to  have  of  leaving  all  doors 
stretched  wide  behind  them,  one  masft 
never  under  any  circumstances  what- 

I  ever  lose  one's  temper  or  resort  to  ill- 
bred  comments  and  biting  sarcasm.  To 
do  so  is  extremely  vulgar  and  Is  never 
countenanced  by  the  person  of  delicate 

I  sensibilities  and  courtly  manners.  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  one  would,  in  ex- 
treme cases  perhaps,  reprove   the  of- 

1  fender  gently  by  saying  in  a  soft,  well 
modulated  voice.  "Hey,  was  j'ou  raised 
in  a  bam?"  HELEN  HENNA. 


TIME  AS  RECKONED  !N  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
(From  the  Manchester  Union) 
Raymond:    EUJah   Sanborn   the  old- 
est resident  of  the  town  died  here  Sun- 
day at  the  age  of  103  years,  16  months 
and  70  days. 


FOR    A    WINTER  CARNIVAL 

(Prom  a  Poster  at  Ludjow,  Vt.) 
WINTER  SPORTS  AT  LUDLOW 
Snowshoe  Hike — Maple  Sugar  Party 
Whist  Party  at  Legion  HaU. 
Special   picture   at   Hammond  Hall 
'MANSLAUGHTER." 


BEAGLE  AND  KLEAGLE 
(From  a  Southern  Oorrespondent) 

I  am  fearful  that  my  beagle,  whom  I've 
known  and  loved  for  years, 

And  still  cherish,  soon  must  perish  from 
this  vale  of  woe  and  tears. 

I'll  be  left  a  sad  and  lonely,  and  a  mel- 
ancholy man. 

For  my  beagle  bit  a  Kleagle  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

He  was  playing  In  the  orchard  at  the 

setting  of  the  sun. 
When  a  solemn  sheeted  column  down 

the  road  came  on  the  run; 
And  the  man  who  through  his  mask 

peered,  as  he  led  the  mystic  van. 
Like  an  eagle  was  the  Kleagle  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Playfully  my  beagle  gambolled  to  the 

middle  of  the  street, 
Gayly  yipping,  slyly  nipping  at  the  loose 

and  flowing  sheet; 
And  eftsoons  his  teeth  were  tearing  at 

the  ankle  of  a  man. 
Luckless  beagle!    At  the  Kleagle  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan!!! 


LINGUAL  VS.  MANUAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  but  natural!  that  the  tongue  and 
would-be  world  waggers  In  the  present 
moribund  Congress  should  be  tireless  In 
the  exercise  of  their  privilege  of  free 
speech  before  entering  the  silence  of  ad- 
journment. It  to  said  that  the  swan  sings 
before  it  dies.  So  do  dying  ducks  lamed 
in  the  pond  of  politics. 

A  passage  from  C^lyle's  "French 
Revolution"  shows  that  this  Is  no  new 
phenomenon  of  Congress,  and  to  quote 
It  may  serve  to  give  a  restful  back- 
ground for  the  flood  of  writing  of  today 
upon  the  subject. 

"Here  Indeed  becomes  notable  one 
great  difference  between  our  two  kinds  | 
of  civil  war:  between  the  modem  lingual 
or  parliamentary-logical  kind,  and  the 
ancient  or  manuail  kind  in  the  steel 
battlefield;  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  In  the  manual  kind,  where 
you  front  your  foe  with  drawn  weapon. 
Ine  right  stroke  is  fatal,  for,  physically 
speaking  when  the  braina  are  out  the 
man  does  honestly  die  and  trouble  you 
no  more.  But  how  different  when  it  Is 
with  arguments  you  fight!" 

'Here  no  victory  yet  definable  can  be 
considered  as  final.  Beat  him  down  with 
parliamentary  Invective  till  sense  be 
fled;  cut  him  In  two,  hanging  one-half 
on  this  dilemma  horn,  the  other  on  that; 
blow  the  brains  or  thinking-faculty  quite 
out  of  him  for  the  time:  it  skills  not;  he 
rallies  and  revives  on  the  morrow:  to- 
morrow he  repairs  his  golden  fires.  The 
thing  that  wUl  lop-ically  extinguish  him 
Is.  perhaps,  still  a  desideratum  in  con- 
stitutional, civilization.  For  how,  till  a 
man  know,  in  some  measure,  at  what 
point  he  becomes  logically  defunct,  can  ^ 
Parliamentary  Business  be  carried  on 
and  Talk  cease  or  slake?" 

Till  the  Heflins  cease  from  hefling 
and  the  La  B\)llettes  be  sane  this  is 
something  to  be  prayerfully  considered. 

And  yet  there  was  a  precedent  of  do- 
ings in  the  Roman  Senate  leading  to  di- 
rect and  curative  action  in  this  matter 
which  could  still  be  invoked  In  time  of 
needed  cloture. 

In  B.  C.  74  the  then  King  of  Blthynia 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
people.  Just  as  Henry  Ford,  about  to  die, 
might  bequeath  his  to  the  American 
people.  There  was  a  strong  "farm  bloc" 
at  the  time,  and  its  leader,  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  proposed  to  use  this  new 
wealth  to  provide  seed,  stock  and  agri- 
cultural implements  for  the  farmers,  all 
of  which  sounds  natural.  There  was 
1  much  debate,  and  in  closing  It,  now 
Quoting  from  the  most  modern  and  uni- 
!  versal  of  historians,  "Tiberius  Gracchus 
j  was  beaten  to  death  with  the  frag- 
!  ments  of  a  broken  bench  by  the  sen- 
1  ators." 

Them  was  the  days! 
I    Amherst,  N.  H.         ABEL  ADAMS. 

SAFETY  FIRST 

(The  London  Dally  Chronicle) 
The  stranger  was  asking  quite  a  lot 
of  questions  concerning  the  village,  and 
I  lie  oldest  inhabitant  \ias  doing  his  best 
I  .  answer  them. 


'.\nd  how  uliuut  tha  water  wupply. 
W  iiiit  precautious  do  you  tiUce  agalnat 
irifoctlon?" 
"Well,  first  o'  all,  we  bolla  It,  aur." 

"Good!" 

"An'  then  we  fUtera  It." 

"Fine!  and  then?" 

"An*  tbaa.  sur.  w  drlnka  boarf 


Rev.  G.  Vale  Owen  Lec- 
tures in  Jordan  Hall  on 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Rev.  O.  Vale  Owen  of  England 
lectured  last  night.  In  Jordan  hall,  on 
psychic  phenomena  with  relation  to  the 
world  of  spirits  and  on  measagea  com- 
ing from  those  on  the  other  side.  j 
The  lecturer  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
late  In  arriving  at  the  hall.  Ha  apol- 
ogized by  saying  that  hl»  watch  had  not 
been  behaving  Itself;  he  exT>re«sed  hla 
deep  regret  at  ke<«plng  the  audience 
waiting,  and  added  aa  an  additional 
excuse  that  the  watch  waa  made  In 
America. 

This  remark,  wh)"Ji  put  the  audience 
In  good  humor,  recalled  the  speech  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne  In  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Devil's  Disciple";  that  he  would  not 
hang  a  man  by  aji  American  clock. 

Mr.  Owen  began  by  enumerating  the 
various  ways  In  wlilch  spirits  call  the 
attention  of  mortals  here  below:  by  rap- 
ping, by  the  voice,  by  materializing, 
and  so  on.  We  have  an  earthly  body; 
we  also  have  a  spiritual  body.  Spirits 
had  explained  to  him  how  they  contrive 
to  rap,  to  .speak.  They  collect  in  the 
air  and  elsewhere  In  a  room  disinte- 
gration of  atoms  and  shape  a  body  that 
in  the  one  case  may  be  used  as  a 
projectile  exploding  ag-alnst  a  wall  or 
an  article  of  furniture;  In  the  other 
case  something  resembling  a  human 
larynx  Is  formed. 

The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  psychic 
photography,  describing  the  case  of  the 
Washington  physician  and  his  daughter, 
mentioned  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle; 
also  the  photograph  of  his  own  daugh- 
ter, who  died  a  little  child,  but  Is  now 
a  young  woman;  and  In  the  two  cases, 
those  photographed  as  spirits,  communi- 
cated their  Joy  at  the  satisfactory  re- 
sult. The  careful  Investigations  of  Sir 
William  Crookes  and  the  case  of  Katie 
King  were  not  passed  by. 

When  Mr.  Owen  came  to  automatic 
writing,  the  clalrovoyant,  the  clalr- 
audlent.  he  likened  present  manlfeeta* 
tions  to  those  recorded  In  the  Bible, 
naming  the  Saviour,  Moses,  Paul  and 
others  as  possessing  In  high  degree  the 
psychic  power. 

Thus   he  covered   ground   that  waa 
familiar,  but  he  began  to  tell  of  b\» 
own    experiences;    how    one    day  he 
wondered  If  the  Lord  and  angels  once 
spoke    to    men.    why    were    they  hot 
heard  today.     And  here,   speaking  of 
his  daughter  coming  to  him,  and  later 
other  friends  in  the  beyond  communi- 
cating  with    him,    said   that  E!ng1lsh 
soldiers  had  described  to  him  the  re- 
treat from  Mons;  how  the  appearance 
of  supernatural  beings  In  the  field  made 
them  forget  weariness  and  hunger, 
I     It  seems  from  the  communications  he 
has  received  that  !n  the  world  beyond 
I  there  are  cities  with  stately  buildings, 
I  sometimes  with  golden  domes  :  pleasure 
gardens  with  ^rgeously  colored  flowers ; 
I  fountains,  w"nich  playing  together,  sound 
harmonious  chords  or  even  spmpitsplo 
music.     There   are  huge   libraries,  for 
books  are  written  in   the  beyond,  ajid 
good  books  publisher!  in  this  world,  are 
Ion  the.  shelves.     And   It   may  we"  Tie 
I  that  the  speech  of  mortals  Is  recorded 
there.    To  thin  we  should  b'ive  heed. 

There  Is  no  thought  of  ■•'.•cts  vr  oi  ved» 
In  the  spirit  world.  The'-o  is  t!<fe  fathe;r- 
hood  of  God;  the  brotherhood  \if  men. 
It  le  required  that  a  niuii  should  lead 
a  decent  life  below,  unseinsh.  i^ot 
cruel  to  his  fellows  but  h&lpYul.  ■.  The 
sick  and  deformed  will  there  be  mude 
whole.  The  young  will  grow  to  ma- 
turity; the  old  wUl  turn  baok . . ma-» 
turlty.  ■    -.  ■•  : 

And  the  fact  that  spirits  coramuoW 
cate  with  mortals,  although  they  find  It 
hard  to  explain  their  state  and  con- 
dition to  us  who  know  only  life  in-  a 
world  of  three  dimensions,  is  a  great 
comfort.  No  longer  should  there  be 
fear  of  growing  old;  no  longer  should 
death  be  the  grisly  king  of  terrors. 
Parttns  from  loved  ones  is  no  longier 
pain.  They  are  even  now  near  and 
about  ua.  Thus  ther'?  is  consolation; 
thus  there  Is  the  Incentive  to  lead  a  life 
that  will  prepare  us  tor  a  higher  plane. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity, 
the  simplicity,  the  Inherent  goodness  of 
the  lecturer.  He  believes  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard.  He  wishes  others  to 
share  his  belief;  to  rejoice  In  the  faith 
that  Is  his. 


/ 
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Ts  it  possible  that  interest  In  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  Is  waning  in 

'"^"hL  anartet  H  ranked  in  all  cities  <rf  the  mnsical  world  as  tl»e  most 
interr-rVters  of  string  quartets  now  before  the  public.  Those 
S^^S^  whtt  rd7hetamous  Joafhim  Quartet  at  the  height  ofjts  glory 
f.  W  hesitate  t«  say  that  the  F'onzaley  surpasses  it  in  euphony,  ex- 
tw^t^  sen  e  of  proportion  and  fine  appreciation  <rf  various  schools  and 
In  London,  as  in  Paris  and  other  continental  cities  there  is  each 
!SSn  the  r^^et  that  only  one  concert  is  given  by  the  Flonzakys  In 
MpTYork  AeSn  hall  is  sold  out  for  the  series  each  season.  We  hear 
Int  not  a  tea   is  to  be  had.    In  western  cities,  large  and  small,  there 

^  irr  t^g^rtmr^^f  ^^xspr^^ 

past  years.    By  far  ^^  Sre  thought  by  those  afraid 

by  composers,  from  Haydn  to  bcnum      ,  standing.  We 

^  ''tZ\TleLe't^Ts:L^^^  BosTn^are  disLlined  to  acquaint 
are  forced  chamber  music,  because  there  are  some 

JhTSudderfnd'mal^^ry  faces  when  they  see  an  unfamiliar  name  on 

\lTZsl~n%:£"^^^     is  no  interest  in  what  Is 
Is  It  POf "''^/"^^  ,^nsical  world?    Is  it  possible  that  here  alone 
at^^ittioroTthet^^^^^^  by  the%lonzaley  Quartet  will 

^''^  °rlL  the  program  for  the  concert  Wednesday  night:  Quartets  by 
c  a.  KpethovTn    Well.  Beethoven  was  regarded  by  some  "music 

Schubert  and  fellow,  not  to  be  encouraged, 

lovers.-whilehe  was  hving  as  a  dang^o^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^.^ 

Possihly  those  staymg  a-^^  Xrt,  £  is  a  safe  man.  "You  know 

~^Hfw?k.^HS^^^  M 

•^""ye^tTo  compo'it  of  a  highly  poetic  nature  by  thi.  same  Arno  d 
Bax.  an  Eng^ishSian,  have  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
S^nhony  Orchestra  and  they  were  greatly  liked.  

Is  Chamber  Music 
Losing  Favor? 

Of  course,  If  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 
can  play  to  full  houses  In  other  clUes 
and  see  small  audiences  in  Boston, 
they  will  pass  this  city  by. 

Or  is  It  that  the  "music  lovers"  of 
this  city  no  longer  care  for  chamber 
music?  They  saw  the  excellent  Kneisel 
Quartet,  finally  discouraged,  stop  visit- 
ing Boston,  and  they  saw  it  without 
a  pang.  They  allowed  the  Longy  Club 
to  die.  Last  Wednesday  night  Uie 
audience  at  the  Burgln  Quartet  concert 
was  discouragingly  small,  yet  there  was 
music  by  Mozart  and  Brahms,  both  safe 
men. 

There  was  a  time  In  Boston  when 
chamber  music  was  held  in  high  re- 
gard; when  there  was  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  production  of  new  works. 

Is  old  fog>'isra  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  Boston's  musical  life — or  life- 
In-death?  Must  one  cry  out:  "Ichabod, 
the  glory  is  departed"? 


CONCERNING  SPECULATORS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Why  limit  the  discussion  in  regard  to 
theatre  ticket  speculating  to  the  tickets 
for  the  recent  performances  of  the  Chi- 
cago Civic  Opera  Company? 

Go  to  the  established  ticket  offices 
.  .  .  and  try  to  get  a  seat  within 
four  or  five  rows  of  the  stage.  Ask  for 
such  a  seat  from  the  first  day  they  are 
en  sale  and  for  any  performance.  Will 
you  get  it?  On  your  life,  you  will  not. 
You  will  get  the  information  that  they 
liave  nothing  nearer  than  the  7th  to 
the  13th  row,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  length  of  the  engagement  and  the 
time  that  you  apply. 

Even  during  the  recent  engagements 
of  -Anna  Christie"  (which  starved  to 
cieath  at  the  Plymouth)  and  of  Walter 
Hampden,  who  played  to  less  than  hall- 
filled  seats,  it  was  Impossible  to  get 
seats  near  the  stage  unless  you  waited 
juntll  about  7:30  on  the  night  of  the 
nerformance,  when  the  "returns  were 

*^<)n]y  vesterday  I  asked  at  both  the 
I,lVtle  building  and  the  theatre  for  seats 
to«r  or  five  rows  from  the  stage  for 
anV  performance  remaining.  The  Little 
buiiaJng  office  wouldn't  have  nearer 
than  12  rows,  If  they  had  any.  The 
theatr*  had  seats  in  the  front  row  or 
.seats  In  the  seventh,  but  none  between, 
.,nd  I  -tMas  told  by  the  seller  that  these 
■aad  gone  to  the  hotels  and  agencies. 
This  in<|utry  was  for  "The  Bat,  for 
v-hich  probably  the  demand  has  fallen 
off,  but  during  the  entire  engagement 
1  have  Theen  unable  to  get  the  seats  1 
wanted  without  going  to  the  agencies 
end  paying  an  advanced  price,  which  I 
oositively  will  not  do,  ^    .  , 

I  would!  at  all  times  be  wining  to  take 
Mats  for  twy  night  of  an  engagement, 
to  get  the  ones  I  want,  and  It  eeenw 
M  outrage,  that  It  Is  not 

I  can  syiggest  no  remedy.  "Ther* 
»ln't  no  Bifch  animal."  

"  i,stnn.  FBANK  E.  HATCH. 


MR..  COATES  TALKS 
Albert  Coaftes,  now  guest  condnctor  of  f 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  has 
been  talking  ^^th   a  reporter  of  the 
New  Tork  I'ribune. 

"I  alwayti  thing  of  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone,  when  I  think  of  Brahms 
Disraeli  treated  Queen  Victoria,  lilce  a 
sister,  like  equal,  and  she  loved  It. 
Gladstone  tresvted  her  like  a  Queen  (he 
bowed  formally  to  show  his  point)  and 
she  would  hav.?  none  of  it.  That  s  the 
way  most  conductors  attack  Brahms. 
They  treat  him  formally,  as  though  he! 
had  only  an  Intellect  and  he  has  a  lot 
of  the  other.  ^  „ 

"The  Russians  being  spread  all  over 
the  world,  is  comparable  to  the  taking 
of  Constantinoplle  by  the  Turks.  The 
Greeks  were  pujt  out.  They  wanderec 
to  England  and  France  and  Italy,  and 
up  to  the  north,  ai^d  after  that  came  the 
Renaissance.  The  Russians  have  been 
put  out  of  their  co*ntry,  and  are  wan^ 
dering  the  world.  I  think  a  great  period 
is  coming.  1  . 

"The  Russians  arie  all  geniuses,  and 
they  are  all  children^  One  day  after  the 
revolution  we  were  i»hearsing  'Carmen' 
at  the  opera  In  Petrograd.  The  youngi 
RtlBslan,  who  was  singing  Escamilio, 
threw  himself  aroun*  the  stage,  put  in 
his  own  business,  andl  sang  the  part  his| 
own  way.  I  told  him  the  part  shouldn't! 
be  done  that  woy.  Buti.  why  not?  I  am 
free  now.  That  was  tjie  Russian  idea 
of  freedom.  An  officer  announced,  to  a 
Russian  regiment,  whic*  was  serving  in 
the  south,  tliat  the  Czaa-  had  been  de- 
throned, and  that  they  were  now  free. 
The  men  turned  to  one  .another  in  con- 
fusion. Finally  their  ijpokesman  said, 
•An  announcement  has  been  made. 
Whenever  an  announc^iment  has  been 
made  to  us  before  we've  always  sung 
•God  Save  the  Czar.'  "  So  they  sang  it. 
That's  the  Russian.    Simple,  childlike! 

"Nikisch  was  to  conduct  his  concert 
in  Rome,  the  week  after  I  finished.  1 
vrent  off  to  Capri  for  a  rest  and  wro^e 
him  that  I  was  sorry  td  miss  s^lng 
blm.  But  I  went  oack  toi  Rome  sooner 
thjui  I  had  planned  and  got  to  his  con- 
cert before  It  was  over.  I  ptood  along 
the  Bide  lines.  It  was  In  the'  Augusteo. 
When  ha  had  finished  there  was  a  thun- 
der of  applause.  Nikisch  saw  me  .stand- 
ing there  as  he  was  taking  a  bow.  I 
shouted,  'Well  done,-  profe3s->r!'  The 
crowd  looked  at  me.  They  all  knew  I: 
had  been  hi."3  pupil.  So.  NikSsch  ma"ae| 
me  step  up  on  the  platform  and  take 
a  bow  with  him.  That  was  a  very 
beautiful  thing  for  him  to  do.  Of 
course,  at  the  time  it  meant  nothing, 
but  now  it  is  very'  vivid.  That  was  a 
great  romance,  you  know." 

VARIOUS  NOTES 

Jirthn  McCormack  sang  in  "Tbe  Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  on  Jan.  27  at  Monte 
Cario,  openlns  the  season  of  ere>nd 

'op^  there.    The  part  of 
taken  by  Mercedes  ^P^-^'^f, J/J'"^'' 
singer,  who^  real  f^n^^      .^T^e  Wan- 
Temple  Thurston's  play.     The  « an 
,i^.r,p-  .K.W."  which  ran  for  402  nignts 


In  London,  is  stUl  running  In  the  iCng- 
llsh  provinces.  It  made  little  Impres- 
sion here.  Mr.  Thurston's  new  play, 
■The  Roof  and  Four  Wails,"  was  pro- 
duced in  Ixjndon  last  month.  A  still 
later  drama,  "Judas  Iscarlot,'  which 
has  not  been  performed,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  edition  of  500  copies. 

Robert   Loraine   purposes   to  revive 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  In  London. 

Mme.  Melba  has  been  singing  ap.ln 
in  London,  "The  Jewel  Song'  from  ; 
"Faust,"  "Se  Seran  Rose"  and  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  She  cannot  truthfully 
say:  "I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs. 

The  piano   and  violin   sonata  of  M. 
Szymanowski  which  opened  the  recital 
given  yesterday  by  Miss  Leila  Double- 
day  and  Mr.  Pirani  at  the  Aeolian  hall 
Is  said  to  be,  an  early  -wwk.    But  it 
shows  well  enough  the  composers  ca- 
pacity  of   as.simUating    the    music  -of 
others,   and    .t^Iso   now   and   again  his 
penchant  for  expressing  a  trifling  idea 
in  a  laborious  manner.    It  is  all  dished  . 
up   very   neatly,    but    the    skill  and 
savolr  falre  of  the  confectioner  cannot 
hide  the  real  quaJHy  of  the  chief  In- 
gredients.    Different  In  general  outlook 
and  Importance   te  the  sonata  of  M. 
Dohnanyi,  which  concluded  the  recital. 
If  the  Influence  of  Brahmis  is  obvious 
now  and  again  it  reveals  also  a  firm  de- 
termination to  shun  ob.scurity  and  com- 
plexity    The  only  ground  for  disappoint- 
ment       that  In  aU  the  works  of  M. 
Dohnanvi  we  have  heaxd  so  far  there 
appeals'  to  be  an  individuality  which 
has  not  found  at  present  its  most  defi- 
nite means  of  expression.— London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Jan.  25.  tjo,.1'„ 
'     The   play  of  the  moment  In  Berhn 
last  month  was  the  Carl  Meinhard  and 
Rudolph  Bernauer  production  of  bav- 
onarola"  with  stage  settings  and  co3- 
mme  designs  by  Paul  V.  TscheUtschev. 
When    It    was    first    performed  some 
™s    denounced    it  .violently:  eome 
praised   it   extravagantly.     "  ^f/* 
to  be  imerely  the  medium  of  Tfchejlt 
scheVs'^xpression  as  scene  ^^^'^1^^^^^ 
costume  designer.     "It  Is  ^  °' 
long   monologues,  obscure 
knd  violent  harangues."  ^^^^^^^^^^f^l 
,  author,  obscures  his  plot  by  ^^^^^l 
\ne  off  into  side  issues,  and  falls  to 
convey  both  the  true  meaning  and  the 
'  depth  of  the  tragedy. 

In  reference  to  a  paragraph  ^wtolch 
appeared  in  this  column  last  weei^  In 
regard  to  Toscanlnl  and  his  inability 
to^cl^  out  his 

duct  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society,  the  hon.  secre 
S-y  of  that  hoaxy  institution  writes] 
'tT'^^ay  that  it  is  in  hean^',"'^^"  I 
insufficiency  of  Zt\ 
eested),  which  keeps  the  mighty  co^  ^ 
luctor  from  visiting  England,  the  only 
S  country  in  which  he  has  never 
fonducted  The  question  of  rehearsals 
not  an-  In  the  negotiaUons.-Lon- 
don  Dally  Telegraph. 


to  iQie"  people  of  good  taste.  It  must 
be  comprehended  by  the  unintelligent 
as  iwell  as  t>y  the  intelligent.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  entirely  disregards  the 
sense  of  hearing."  For  a  film  producer 
to  arrive  at  anything  approaching  a 
creditable  result  in  «uch  conditions  Is 
no  easy  matter.  Success  imjjUes,  in- 
deed, a  veritable  tour  de  force  on  his 
part.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  any 
other  art  an  analogous  problem  could 
not  have  been  solved  even  so  satisfac- 
torily as  some  film  producers  have  done. 

(The  London  Times) 

"The  Three  Ma.sks,"  a  French  film, 
shown  In  London  last  month,  was  highly 
praised  by  the  Times. 

"The  subject  of  the  film  Is  rather 
gruesome,  but  It  Is  dealt  with  so  cleverly 

that  Its  unpleasantness  Is  difficult  to! 
realize  until  it  is  aJl  over.    The  story  is 
concerned  with  life  in  Corsica,  which  (if, 
the  film  is  to  be  believed)  is  eloquently 
described  In  a  sub-title  as  'the  land  ofl 
the  vendetta,  where  the  blood  flows  Im-i 
petuously  in  the  veins  and  onl.v  blood! 
can  atone  for  insult.'  The  hero  has  fal- 
,  len  in  love  with  his  father's  maidservant, 
and  when  her  relations  realize  that  the 
father  has  no  intention  of  permitting 
them  to  marry,  they  determine  to  avenge 
her  dishonor  by  killing  both  her  and  her 
lover.   The  father,  admirably  played  by 
Henry  Krauss,  la  made  of  stem  stuff 
and  hopes  to  thwart  the  young  couple 
by  sending  his  son  away  to  Italy,  but  the 
young  man,  without  his  father's  knowl- 
edge, arranges  to  meet  his  loved  one  at 
a  carnival,  and  returns  disguised  as  a 
clown  In  costume  and  mask.  His  arrival, 
however,   la   not  unknown,   and  three 
brothers  of  the  heroine  determine  to 
execute  their  resolve.     They  are  also 
dressed  as  mummers  in  costumes  and 
masks,  and  they  kUl  both  the  hero  and 
their  sister  as  they  embrace.  They  take 
away  with  them  the  dead  man's  body, 
still  in  grotesque  disguise,  and  two  of 
them  support  it  as  though  it  were  merely 
a  drunken  man.    Outside  the  house  of 
the    stubborn    father   they  execute 
drunken  dance,  and  he.  thinking  they 
are  revelers  /rom  the  camlvaiU  invites 
them  in.   They  enter  with  their  burden, 
which  they  place  in  a  chair,  and,  after 
drinking,   ask  their  host  if  he  would 
mind  looldng  after  their  drunken  friend 
until  they  return.    The  father  consents 
and  they  depart,  lea\'lng  the  body  In  the 
chair.    Gradually  the  father  beg-ins  to 
realize  that  the  man  In  front  of  him  is 
dead,  and  eventually  tears  off  the  mask, 
to  find  that  it  is  his  own  son.  This 
part  of  the  film  is  magniflcently  acted 
by  M.  Krauss,  and  indeed  the  acting 
throughout  is  admirable.   The  sub-titles 
are  commendably  few,  but  quite  enough 
to  make  the  story  clear,  and  some  of  the 
Corslcan  scenes  are  magnificent." 

But  this  film  follows  an  opera  based  on 
this  story. 


FILM  NOTES 

(LoiHlon  DaUy  elegrajfc) 
An  extraordinary  theory  has  tJeen  ad- 
vanced, first  in  America  and.  more  re- 
ILtly.  m  this  country,  that  moving 
picture  plays  shoold  be  Judged  by  a 
standard  more  Indulgent  than  is  applied^ 
to  other  forms  of  entertainment  thatj 
appeal  for  public  support.  Those  who 
put  forwam  this  plea  are  convince^, 
pui,  ,.   —itics  did  not  so 

S^nUy  pomt  ouf  defects  that  too 
Frequently    ^-r    "l-^/,ti^  to  dt^^t 

^hich  U,  again  speakln«  generally, 

responsible  portion  of  the  audien..  In 

tC'thrich^:  the'  -u^ piece,  so 
W  say,  of  a  distinct  verdict.     In  at 
TempUng  to  e-P'a.n  the  /easons  of  th^e 

impression  he  ^as  /^^'^^^uKevltably  I 
as  the  case  may  be   ^e  must  ^.^^^^ 
dissect  the  play  and  pick  ! 
good  or  bad.    The  omission  of  such  a  _ 
llysis  would  certainly  not  ^end  to 
crease  the  popularity  of  "I""  the 
contrary,  there  ^«'"f"°tnre  play  would 
quality  of  the  moving  P'ctnre  P  y 

^---^ 

''-r^Lnrom  bemg  -  hlndT-^S 

enemy  to  be  •f,*^^^^,',  mo^ls-  , 
critic  is  probably  the  best  ana 

interested  friend  the  '"^-^^trial^^^nent 
l°XTMr.  »^ie  Glass, 
American  author,  Mr.  'screen  ' 

has  just  pointed  ouL  the  s^^en  ^^^^ 

has  limitations  '^^'f' .^'^^ted  it  from 
to  the  present,  'lama.     It  Is 

supplanting  tl^^l^^^^-^heJe  Umitations 
when  trying  to  Ignore  tne  _ 
that  faUures  "^^^ '  Glasr  "the  mov- 
first  place,"  ^^J*  ^^.S  for  an  audi- 
ing  picture  play  Is  ^esigri  ^^lescents, 
ence  composed  o'  chlia  ^^^^^ 
adults,  and  ol<l  J"'*',  o.a  wen  as 

Ithe  taste  of  the  ta»tel«- 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUMDAT— SymplioBy  Halt.  3^30  ^- 
g-ar'8  "Dream  of  0«™°ti"»'  P*'*^*^,!? 
the  Handel  aivd  Haydn  .Society 
l«nhaner,  conductor.  8e<^,  fP?*"'^  ?f  John 
Boston  Opera  Houk.  8 :30  P.  M.  Jopn 
Cajarl^a    Thomas,    baritone.      See  special 

""b^^  Atiiletlc  Association  (^Titt^rm) , 
s  iTp  M.  Anne  Rosalie,  lyric  "nrr^"- 
with  Boston  Symphony  ensemble.   See  spedal 

""?^^nKmt  T%«.tre,  8  :1B  P.  M.    »on«  recital 
by  Irene  Bordooi.    See  special  notice. 

^r'^'ia'to^  ^'*S3o?,^  violin  and  piano. 
Plkn^  ple^:  Bach,  prelude:  Sarabonde, 
n^iior-   Schuhert-Lieitt,  Parewell  and  Hark  I 

^rmurs:  four  frfk  eongs 
■^nn  Wowtdrk  Pochon  and  Palmgren , 
ri?our  Ga?dSer,"  Noel;  Bar,  Burlesque. 
TtTBSDAY-Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M-  Gtoreo 
plenlst:  Hayfln,  sonata,  D  n«3»f' 
S?ch  ^afntsaTOS,  gawtte,  E  major:  Scott 
S^Si  Jgna  MainWePl,  flr^t  movement  of 
SrEroca'»on:»ta;   Oh^pln,   i^Vtompta  F- 

J^r'and%  malorS  ^^^Vr^^^nli 
"'^l":  S^lahta  VM.  G-flat:  George 
"m??S.'  vJ^nnofse;  Schmnann.  symphonic 

h.ii    R11  P.  M.     Gladys  Berry. 
.  ?'*i3r^,t     \lareiret      Gortiam  Glaaer, 
T  olon<^elll»U     Margarei        .^.i^joncello  and ' 

',ifno    B?rT?'BHJ^.  sona.ta  for  violoncello^ 
\Jj.  lnrHt  ^  In  Boston);  Ceryetto, 

J^ed  by  S™e.  Gulomar  Novaes,  pian- 
ist. Bee  special  notice. 
FRIDAY-Sy^phony  ^;>;"^  J^f  s^^^'o„,  Z 
SarMr^Molt^;",  ~n~.  ««cial 

°"ti<'t-  V.  ,1  R.Ti  p  M.  First  inter- 
p^ll^-ec'on^iVt^o^^treendo^jnentf^^ 

Henry  Gideon  lecturer  p  ^ 

^\^t^tI-^/«'»'^?i-''-  concert; 
Mr.  MoBteox.  conductor. 


It  has  iMitn  said  tba»  tha~2nierlcana 
ar»  th«  most  sentimental  psqpla  In  th« 
world.  Ws  «o  not  think  that  this  sen- 
tlmentallsm  Is  so  pronounoad  *s  It  was 
In  the  days  when  Stephen  O.  roster's 
songs  wers  hoard  In  every  housa. 
Sotnetlmas  the  English  press  us  hard. 

Not  i6ng  Ago  a  flower  girl.  Fanny 
C'oUlns,  who  just  made  a  bare  living 
outsldo  a  stationer's  shop  In  Ludsate- 
hlTT,  LonJbn,  died  after  a  painful  sick- 
ness. She  was  loved  by  her  fellow 
flower -sellers,  generous  to  the  best  of 
her*  ability  towards  the  poor,  helpiful 
In  overj-  way.  . 

She  had  nn  Imposing  funeral.  ItVas 
described  at  length  In  the  London^Jour- 
nals.  Trafflo  was  stopped.  St.  Clement 
Danes  was  decorated  with  flowers;  she 
was  eulogized  by  the  vicar  of  St.  Mark's, 
these  lines  by  Mrs.  .  Pennlngton-Blck- 
ford.  the  wife  of  the  vloar  of  St  Clem- 
ent's, were  on  the  "funeral  booklets" 
given  In  the  church: 

"A  daughter  of  the«people.  noble,  strong, 
Who.fought  life's  battle  with  a  smile,  a 
song. 

A  friend  ~who  never  failed,  nor  trust  be- 
trayed.   .    .  ." 
Great  numbers  followed  the  body  to 
the  grave. 


the  '  realm  of  reoognlaed  pornor 
Where  Is  this  development  to  en.i  i 
aglne  suoh  books  fully  Illustrated,  diara- 
atlzed,  or,  last  of  all,  "fllniod"! 
should  need  no  official  censor  for  the 
motion  picture  theatre  that  should  at- 
iciiipt  such  a  production — the  "picture" 
could  not  run  throo  successive  nights 
wltliout  being  suppressed  by  an  -ingry 
tiicb.    How  harnileKs  and  loudly  comlo. 
lifter  the  erotic  feminine  Action  of  the 
(lay.  seem  suoh  tales  as  that  of  Chau- 
cer's.MlUer!  N.  O.  PRUDE. 

RUSSIA  WITHOUT  A  CHARLOTTE 
The  New  York  World's  correspondent 
at  Fetrograd  says  that  no  one  in  Rua- 
Bia  knows  Charlotte  russe.  Another 
case  of  luouB  a  non-  lucendo.  The  older 
Fraocb  oo«lc  boolu  My  nothing  aJMUt 


Charlotte  russe.    "Le  Parfalt  Culslnler" 


•  air,  In  wind,  rain  and  fog. 
H  t/«glnHka'«  cradle  song,  stHpprvi 
■     harmonies  thAt  would  never  have  00- 
■urrnd  to  flchubeit.  amounts  to  little, 
nor  docs  her    "etching"    "At  Night" 
-eem  of  coniequenc*.    The  Boh«r«o.  In- 
'Plred  by  some  Tsgore  verse  In  warm 
pralso  of  drunkenness,   has   plenty  of 
fii>t    and    fury.      Bo    has  dooHsons'e 
"I!-irchanal" ;  more  Judiciously  placed  on  [ 
a  program,  they  both  might  show  more' 
(,-pnnlno     musical     worth     than  they 
showed  yesterday.    Ravel's  waltzes,  too, 
it  another  time  might  have  made  evl- 
■if-nt  their  nobleness  as  w«ll  as  4helr 
aentlmental  grace.     Half  way  through 
their   length,    though,    people   who  do 
not  ordinarily  orave  the  ponderou.s  In 
concerts     felt     a     longing     for,  nay, 
IBrahms's  varlatlone  on  a  Handel  theme. 
I  Solidity,  after  all.  still  has  Its  worth. 
Miss  Leglnska  played  all  this  music 


Reading,  the  accounts  of  the  funeral, 
we  recalled  the  lines  of  Thomas  Hood: 
Whilst  MaTgaret,  charmed  by  the  Bul- 

bul  rare. 
In  a  garden  of  Gul  reposes. 
Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street 
to  street 

•THl^tHirik  'of  -that,  -  .whto  '-find    life  so 

-.  ^.•7,^sw,o©t!-T.  ,•  V  ,  •> .■' 

.  ..._She.  hates  thejRmell  of.rosep!" 

"Fanny  Collins  made  up  the  royal 
bouquets  with  her  own  hands."  There 
Is  talk  pf  a.  memorial  window  to  her  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Mean- 
^ntte- In  -St.  PaUTrf, '  CoVeni;  Garden;  Is  "a 
great  stained  glass  window,  placed 
there  . 

"To  the  Glory  of  God 
And  in  Memory  of  Mary  Johnston 
Bouquet  Maker  to  Queen  Victoria 

Wife-  of  James  Muxworthy 
Died  Angust  2nd.  1302,  aged  88." 


BY  APPOIIvfTMENT 

Artemus  Ward  wote  to  Punch  that 
at  Leamington  he  saw  over  the  door  of 
a  shoe  shop  those  dear  familiar  words: 
"By  Appointment:  H.  R.  H."  He  said 
to  the  |man : 

"  >e<iulre,  excuse  me.  but  this  is  too 
much.  I  have  seen  In  Ijondon  four  hun- 
dred boot  and  shoe  shops  by  Appint- 
ment:  H.  R.  H.;  and  now  you're  at  it. 
It  is  simply  onposslble  that  the  Prince 
can  wear  400  pairs  of  boots.  Doi^'t  tell 
me,'  I  said  in  a  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion— 'Oh,  do  not  tell  me,  that  you  also 
make  boots  i'or  him.  Say  slippers — say 
:that  you  mend  a  boot  now  and  then  for 
i  him;  but  do  not  tell  me  that  you  make 
'em  reg'lar  for  him.'  " 

The  dealer  tried  to  explain  that  in 
Londofi  dealers  In  all  sorts  of  things 
were  "By  Appointment." 

"  'I  haveilt!'  I  said,  'When  the  Prioce 
walks  through  a  street,-  he  no  doubt  | 
[looks  at  the  shop  windows.' 

"The  man  said,  'No  doubt." 
j  "  'And  the  enterprisln'  tradesmen.'  I 
icontinnerd,  'the  moment  the  Prince  gets 
out  of  sight  rushes  frantically  and  has 
a  tin  sign  painted.  By  Appintment; 
H.  R.  H.r  It  is  a  beautiful,  a  great 
Idee!'  '* 


OLD  ENOiUGH  TO  KNOW  BETTER 

"Charles  Doval,  455  years  old,  of 
Providence, .  one  of  but  eight  men  who 
have  escaped  since  1848  from  Moya- 
mensing  prison,  Philadelphia,  is  again 
in  prison  toils,  and  is  in  the  state  prison 
In  Charlestown,  Just  eight  days  after 
his  escape." 

CONCERNING  BEST  SELLERS 
As  the  World  Wags:  An  eminent  am- 
bassador's fictional  sketch  of  the  "bawdy 
vnnd's"  dalliance  with  hJs  heroine's 
nightgown  reads  as  if  Inspired  by  a  cel- 
ebrated' bit  of  rhymed  pornography  in 
Hcrrlck's  Hesperides,  sometimes  omitted 
from  popular  editions.  The  two  sub- 
jects treated  are  very  different,  hut  the 
prose  passage  you  quote  from  the  am- 
bassador, and  the  verse  of  Herrick  have 
m  common  a  provocative  quality.  It  Is 
rather  rotable  that  the  plainest  spoken 
verse  and  prose  by  men  whose  wiitings 
rank  as  part  of  general  literature,  and 
not  as  of  the  "forbidden."  have  a  cer- 
tain reticence  in  dealing  with  sex.  George 
Bloore's.  "Esther  Water"  Is  not  unclean, 
nor  is  even  Iiis  "Confessions  of  a  Toung 
Man."  The  modern  French  novels  pri- 
marily concerned  with  sex  show  like 
reticence.  Even  Stendahl,  frank  free 
lover,  observes  .the  same  restraint  in  his 
fiction.  The  ..women  seem  to  approach 
Fex  with  a  provocative  prolixity,  and  to 
leave-  nothing  imtold.  A  recent  novel  by 
a  woman,  much  praised  by  current  re- 
'  viewers,^  has  passages  hardly  to  be 
mntched.  in  masculine  writing  outside 


Ma!>9^  „  A  #     V  .       ',1^  though  she  relished  it,  in  Just  the 

An  \^  description  of  what  we  ^g-y,  no  doubt.   It  should   be  played. 

fhiL,,  *    ^'"^l^*"''-     ^^o'^'ie'  The  audience  received  it  most  civilly. 

Iv?.^ V  '^^o'"."^  '"j  some  of  it  even  with  warmth.  The 

trance  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  cen- 1|  mu^lc  of  other  times    Miss  Leglnska 


tury  In  the  eerlea  "La  Vie  Prlvee  d' 
Autrefois,"  by  the  excellent  Alfred 
Franklin,  the  only  Charlotte  we  find  Is 
not  a  dish  but  a  woman,  Charlotte  d* 
Albret,  who.  In  1614,  possessed  only 
three  forks,  no  more  than  Charles  VI. 
possessed  In  14il8.  And  these  forks  were 
used  only  for  certain  fruits,  pears,  mul- 
berries. Who  was  the  Charlotte  that 
gave  her  name  to  various  dishes?  Who 
was  the  Betty  in  whose  honor  the 
"Brown  Betty"  was  named? 


played  with  a  brilliant  technique,  a  oool 
crisp  tone,  sometimes  hard,  and  a  re- 
•"^shlng  absence  of  sentimentality  that 
•    the  Chopin  nocturne  especially 
  R.  R.  G. 


I  As  the  World 

Al>rono«  of 
t lif  a '/rlra  of  'I 
I  Interi-st  you         i.  . .  .  •  i  .  • 

death  he  was  unable  to  K'-t  a.  publisher 
for  "John  Brent,"  becauf..  the  norsc, 
Don  ulano,  was  killed  when  aJdlnc  a 
negro  to  escape. 

Also  that  the  Incident  of  the  horse 
jumping  through  the  loop  ot  the  reaJta 
actually  occur'-crl. 

All  of  this  from  WInthrop's  own  rftate- 
ments.  XESBB. 

Chestnut  Hill 

BREAKING    THE    SPEED    LIMIT  IN 

1821 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  find  this  Item  of  news  In  the  Wood- 
stock (Vt.)  Observer  of  Jan.  23,  1821: 

".Some  young  mf  n  lately  skated  on 
the  Middlesex  canal  from  Wobum  to 
Boston  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour." 

8HAW8HIN. 


JOURNALISTIC  SENSATIONALISM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  the  headline  '^Clears  Clouded 
Skies,"  relating  to  the  British  debt 
settlement.  In  one  of  your  respectable 
and  justly  well-known  evening  contem- 
poraries. The  person  sitting  next  to  me 
in  the  car,  turning  from  my  paper  to 
the  glorious  sunset  without,  remarked: 
"Well,  well,  so  the  good  ol'  Transcript 
has  gotten  down  to  featuring  the 
weather  at  last."  P.  M.  B. 


A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD 

.As  the  World  Wags: 

You  would  confer  quite  a  favor  on 
some  old  Harvard  men  If  you  could 
enlighten  them  as  to  the  real  nationality 
of  Prof,  de  Sumichrast.  We  met  an  old 
bookseller  who  had  known  him  when  he 
was  yet  plain  Mr.  Sumichrast,  in  the 
late  '80's,  and  he  said:  "Why,  I  have 
known  him  in  1888;  he  told  me  then  that 
he  was  a  Hungarian,  a  few  years  later 
he  told  me  he  was  a  French-Canadian, 
Und  then  I  understood  he  claimed  to  be 
Vi  Englishman."  From  The  Herald  one 
Xpu'id  judge  he  was  a  Frenchman. 

\  HARVARD  1890,  1895,  1896. 
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ETHEL  LEGINSKA 

Yesterday  afternoon  Ethel  Leglnska, 
pianist,  pJayed  this  program  In  Jordan 
hall: 

E3li:1rt  Tarlattotm  on  the  Thenw  ~Tan<I«'lii 

und  Scherzen"  Beethoven 

Prelude  and  Fuene  in  C-sharp  mnjor  Bacli 

Noctirrne,  B  maior.  op.  62'  Ohoplu 

S<*erao.  B  minor,  op.  20  CJiopin 

The  Oargoylcs  of  Kotre  Dame  Lefrtnaka 

Dance  ot  the  Little  Clown  (ti'lrst  Derfor- 

mance  in  Boston)  Leglnska 

Cradle  .Sony  T.^glnslfa 

Schi?rw)  (after  Tagoro)  Leglnska 

M  MgW  (An  etching)  (First  performance 

In  Boston)   Leglnska 

Valses  Nobles  et  Sentlmentales  Ravel 

A    Lt^tle   Fnneral    March    for   a  Rich 

Amtt   Lord  Benien 

The  Hupdy-Onrdy  Man  (First  performane* 

In  Bo9ton)   Ooossea* 

Baodianal    (First   pexformanc*   In  Bos- 
ton) Oooasena 

I«gend — St.    Francis    Wallkin*    ftn  the 

Waves   litxt 

La  Oampanella   tisst 

Miss  Leglnska  ended  her  program 
orthodoxly  enough,  and  so  she  began 
it,  too,  though  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  Beethoven,  who  held  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  his  C  minor  variations, 
feiay  have  regarded  this  slighter  set. 
[For  her  second  group,  however,  a  group 
that  took  in  the  playing  not  much  less 
han  an  hour,  she  chose  to  bring  for- 
ward only  mueio  of  today.  Since  pre- 
sumably she  likes  this  'mueio  and  so 
would  wish  to  have  It  liked,  she  showed 
herself  unwise;  somethliig  less  would 
hare  counted  for  much  more. 

By  the  same  argument  Miss  I^eglnska 
would  surely  add  to  the  effect  of  her 
own  compositions  if  she  would  out  them 
down  one  half.  Her  "Little  Clown," 
amusing  enough,  she  made  dance  too 
long.  Mr.  Ooossens  showed  better  Judg- 
ment; he  stopped  his  droll  and  clever 
hurdy-gurdy  man  short  while  the 
audience  etlU  wanted  more,  and  ao 
must  have  it  agrain.  So  did  lord 
Berners  his  little  amusing  funeral] 
march,  with  a  similar  happy  result,  i 
But  Miss  Leglnska  goes  on  and  on.  ( 

In  her  "Gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame," ' 
none  the  less,  she  shows  Imagination. 
To  question  her  title  seems  bold;  the) 
Composer  must  know  what  she  had  In , 
mind.  To  a  listener,  however,  the  piece ! 
suggests  only  Incidentally  the  gro-  ! 
tesqueness  of  gargoyles,  but  all  along, 
and  vividly,  the  mystery  of  that  j 
shadowy  region,  a  cathedral's  roof,  hlghj 


I  Mr.  Bransby  WiUIarajs,  best  known 
OB  an  Impersonator  of  Dickens's  char- 
acters, is  going  to  play  Hamlet  In 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  next  month.  He 
will  make  a  startling  innovation;  he 
will  take  the  soliloquy  "To  be  or  not 
to  be,"  from  the  place  which  It  usually 
occupies  In  act  HI  and  put  It  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  scene  in  act  I, 
At  present  this  scene  In  which  Hamlet 
enters  and  sits  apart  does  not  "suffi- 
ciently emphasize  Hamlet's  loneliness." 
He  is  broken-hearted  at  his  father's 
death,  shocked  by  his  mother's  marriage 
to  the  Vncle  seated  on  the  throne  that 
should  be  Hamlet's;  Horatio,  as  he 
thinks,  is  stiU  at  Wittenberg.  And  so 
Mr.  Williams  by  the  transposition  of 
the  soliloquy  will  "sound  the  keynote 
of  Hamlet's  character"  from  the  start 
by  making  him  openly  contemplate  sui- 
cide. 

H.  B.  Irving  removed  the  "to  be  or 
not  to  be"  speech  into  the  second  act 
that  tlie  development  of  the  play  motif 
might  not  be  interrupted. 


•  I 


A  friend  who  saw  John  Barrymwe  as 
Hamlet  in  New  York  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  actor  held  the  atten- 
tion of  a  typical  "Broadway  audience" 
till  midnight.  A  man  and  his  wife  .sat 
behind  the  Bostonian.  During  a  wait 
the  woman  said:  "I  see  there's  an- 
other play  by  this  fellow  Shakespeare  In 
town,  and  Dave  Warfield's  in  it.  Don't 
you  think  we'd  better  see  It?"  To 
which  the  answer  was:  "Well,  if  War- 
field  Is  In  it,  I  guess  it's  aU  right." 


HUBBY  SIDEWALKS 

I.As  the  World  Wags: 
i  Several  persons  have  been  arrested  Jn 
[Boston  for  not  shovelling  the  snow  from 
the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  houses, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  chiurches  and 
public  buildings  have  several  Inchea  of 
snow  and  Ice  In  front  of  them  and  ap- 
parently no  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  sidewalks  decently  passable. 
I  suppose  that  the  "sextant  of  the 
meetin'- house"  cannot  be  brought  be- 
fore the  courts,  so  there  you  are,  floun- 
dering about  in  danger  of  breaking  your 
leg  or  some  other  part  of  your  anat- 
omy without  any  prospect  of  securing 
damages.  I  noticed  In  the  old  times  the 
sidewalks  aroimd  the  bar-rooms  were 
always  as  clea.n  as  a  whistle  after  a 
snowy  day,  but  that  happy  condition 
has  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  pro- 


ADVERTISE  IN  THC  "HELP" 
COLUMN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Whore  can  I  secure  a  copy  of  "Parking 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  Chairs  After 
Dark"?  My  sweetie  called  last  night.  The 
arm  of  that  old  chair  In  the  library  was 
found  mysteriously  severed  this  morn- 
ing. Dad  says,  "Druble  parking  In  this 
chair  not  allowed."  I  must  get  some 
InfoiTisatlon  before  Friday  night.  Help! 
Help!  WINNIE. 


hibition. 


BAIZE. 


/  STURDY  ENGLISH 

A  sensitive  congressman  recently 
moved  that  the  word  "guts."  used  by  a 
fellow  member  In  a  speech,  should  be  ex- 
punged from  the  report  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  common  sense  prevailed  and  the 
word  was  not  expunged.  To  be  sure,  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionai-y  says  that  the 
word  is  "not  now  in  dignified  use  with 
reference  to  man,"  but  "entrails"  is  a 
sorry  substitute.  There  was  a  fine  old 
saying,  "to  have  guts  in  one's  bralitg," 
Not  only  the  brains  of  many  polltici^ms 
are  thus  unfurnished,  but  there  are 
oountless  "best  sellers,"  poems,  plays, 
pictures  now  in  fashion  with  a  similar 
lack. 

Another  good  old  word  that  Is  not 
now  considered  genteel  is  "belly."  Even 
In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  the, 
word   shock!"   "nice"   people.     But   tha  j 
"stomach"  Is  not  the  "belly."    Soon  the  ' 
sensitive    wUl    speak    of  "stomaching 
sails."     We  boys  used  to  slide  down 
hill    •'belly-gut."     Do  boys  now  ooaot 
".stomach  entjail"? 


SCHUBERT  ON  THE  STAGS 
"Blossom  Time,"  the  operetta  with 
music  taken  from  Schubert's  songs,  ar- 
ranged and  in  some  Instances  enlarged 
by  Mr.  Romberg,  returns  to  Boston  this 
week.  We  mention  the  fact  because 
when  the  London  version  of  "Das 
Dreimaederlhaus"  was  produced  In 
London — George  H.  Clutsam  then 
looked  after  Schubert's  music — It  was 
entitled  "Lilac  Time." 

Schubert  is  not  the  first  to  ha  the 
hero  of  more  or  less  fictitious  adven- 
tures in  play,  opera  and  operetta.  Ore- 
flce,  who  died  recently,  wrote  an  opera, 
"Chopin,"  using  Chopin's  rnuslc.  Clp- 
polini  wrote  an  opera,  "II  Piccolo 
Haydn."  Beethoven  figures  In  a  sen- 
timental German  play  with  music, 
called  "Adelaide."  which  was  per- 
formed here  with  David  Bispham  try- 
ing to  look  like  the  great  man.  Rene 
Fauchois's  drama,  "Beethoven,"  was 
brought  out  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in 
1909.  Chopin  by  the  way  was  seen  here 
in  that  foolish  play  in  which  George 
Sand  was  the  heroine.  Mr.  George 
Arllss  played  Paganinl  here  but  did 
not  try  to  fiddle.  B.  T,  A.  Hoffmann 
is  the  hero  in  opera,  also  in  drama. 

"Savonarola"  has  been  brought  out 
in  Berlin.  Has  John  Calvin  escaped? 
Huss  has  not  been  spared  by  dramr 
atists  or  librettists.  Why  does  not 
some  one  take  Jonathan  Edwards  for 
a  hero? 

It  was  suggested  In  London  a  few 
months  ago  tliat  there  was  "rich  ma- 
terial" for  an  English  opera  In  tt» 
life  of  John  Bunyan.  This  struck  us 
as  amusing  for  we  recalled  a  picture 
by  Cruikshank  of  Vanity  Fair  In  "Th* 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  the  "French 
Row"  was  a  booth  for  scantily  drewM 
ballet  girls  cavorting;  on  a  stage  At) 
the  "Italian  Row"  opera  singers  wtn 
squalling. 


"Lilac  Time."  There's  Whitman's 
magnificent  burial  hymn  for  Lincoln, 
beginning:  "When  lilacs  last  in  the 
dooryard  bloom,"  also  his  "Warble  me 
now  for  joy  of  lilac  time."  Let  us 
quote  from  a  humbler  part  o'  the  wild- 
ly free  variety: 

LILACS 

Time  was  when  lilacs,  flinging  their 
prodigal  sweetness  on  the  air, 
would  call  me  forth  to  lay  my  face 
against  their  dewy  freshness  and 
wait  for  the  gate  to  open  and  foot- 
steps sound  on  the  flagstone  path. 

But  now  I  pass  on  the  other  aid*  of> 

the  street  where  Hlacs  grow,  for 
fear  I  might  brush  too  near  and 
crush  one  to  pieces  In  my  embit- 
tered palm  

My  husband  uses  lilac  scent  after  shav- 
ing and  Oh!  I  cannot  tell  him  that 
1  hate  it.  NATTIER. 

A  NAME  FOR  IT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

If  the  proposed  war  memorial  should 
ever  arise  from  the  reluctant  bosom  of 
the  Charles,  which  Heaven  forbid,  tt 
might  be  called  ihe  Isle  of  Greece.  This 
would  be  a  suggestive  name  consid- 
ering the  comparative  nearness  to  the 
soap  industry  that  is  pursued  exteaaive- 
ly  in  East  Cambridge.  Burning  Sappho 
would  never  love  and  sing  in  such  a 
place  If  she  had  the  choice  of  a  rooet 
in  the  new  world.  Suicide  in  the  Ionian 
Isles  would  be  more  congenial  to  hejf 
restless  spirit  DON, ■  • 

  \  ' 


^66 

I  OF  GERONTIUS' 

TestenJay  afternoon  Oie  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Emfl  MoUenhaaer,  eon- 
dactor,  produced  Elg^ir's  "The  Dream  of 
Gerontlus."     The   soloists  wera  Merle 
Alcook.  contralto,  Richard  CrookB,  tenor, 
and  Clarence  Whitehlll,  baaa,    Th«  or- 
cbeatra  -waa  the  Boston  Festtval  Or- 
chestra,  John  W.   Crowley,  principal; 
the  org:anlst.  B.  Rupert  Slrcom.    A  very 
large  audience  heard  the  oratorio  In 
rerrerPDt  silence,  but  broke  at  the  end  ; 
Into  a  demonstration  of  approml  snch  | 
has  not  been  heard  at  a  Boston  choral  i 
concert  In  many  a  day. 

It  was  In  1901  that  EaKar  startlod 
the  world  with  his  oratorio,  the  worlt 
of  a  gsnlus.  good  Judges  proclaimed, 
second  to  none  then  living  and  not  to 
many  dead — most  competent  "Capell- 
melster  m-oslo,"  other  Judges  swore. 
So  opinions  varied  In  Boston  when  the 
,  Cecilia  Society,  In  1904,  sans  It.  To 
I  hear  It  yesterday  once  again  proved  an 
I  Interesting  experience, 
j  Much  already  has  lately  been  written 
about  the  work.  CardinaJi  Newman's 
po»m  deals  with  matters  of  mighty  im- 
port, the  agony  of  a  dying  man  afraid 
to  meet  his  Ood,  his  cries  for  help  In 
his  extremity,  bis  calls  for  the  prayers 
of  men  and  women  and  priests  about , 
him,  his  pleas  to  the  saints,  to  Mary,  ] 
Jesua;  his  proclamation  of  his  faith;  , 
his  passing;  his  waking  to  find  himself 
in  vast  silent  spaces,  alone,  until  the 
coming  of  his  guardian  angel,  who  leads 
him  through  the  throng  of  demons 
clamoring  for  his  soul,  through  the  my- 
riads of  the  heavenly  hosts  singing 
praises  tuito  Ood,  to  the  House  of 
Judgment,  where  the  Angel  of  the 
Agony,  he  wlio  ministered  In  the  gar- 
den unto  Christ,  prays  to  Jeaus  In  his 
I  behalf.  One  Instant,  then,  he  stands 
In  the  very  Presence.  "Consumed,  yet 
qulclcened,  by  the  glance  of  God,"  he 
cries  to  be  taken  away,  to  the  lowest 
deep,  the  soner  to  arrive  "and  ace  Him 
In  the  truth  of  everlasting  day."  And 
once  more  sing  the  heavenly  hosts: 
"Praise  to  the  Holiest  In  the  height. 

Matters  of  mighty  Import  m  truth. 
Who,  Wagner  dead  and  Cesar  Franck, 
and  perhaps  the  Verdi  of  the  four  sacred 
pieces,  could  Imagine  music  rlshtly 
sublime?  Not  Blgax.  Where  Newman 
ro.se  highest,  he  showed  himself  weaK- 
est.  How  bereft  of  awe  the  Judgment 
theme,  how  pallid  the  suggestion  of  the 
restful  solitude  when  the  soul  awakes 
from  death,  how  paltry  the  music  of  the 
tremendous  sentence,  -We  are  come 
Into  the  veiled  presence  of  our  God. 
Most  moving,  today,  remain  the  meas- 
ure* where  the  dj-lng  man,  summoning 
all  his  tailing  strength,  wdldly  shouts  for 
help,  "Sanctus  fortis,  sanctus  Deus,  a 
cry  of  true  dramatic  poignancy.  The 
celestial  choruses,  too,  have  genuine 
beauty,  though  they  make  their  greatest 
effect  when  they  achieve  the  solid  mass 
1  beloved  of  all  oratorio  writers,  not  when 
Elgar  tries  by  divisions  of  his  chorus 
to  contrive  something  new. 

The  "newness"  indeed,  so  widely 
prals»<3  20  years  ago,  has  disappeared. 
Kxcept  for  his  laying  aside  the  r.a  ts 
otween  numbers  of  the  older  ^'ters 
ad  his  more  liberal  use  of  his  splendid 
powers  of  orchestration,  Elgar  appears 
In  this  oratorio  to  have  done  little  that 
Mendelssohn  might  not  have  done  if 
Mendelssohn  had  lived  In  the  days  when 
the  harmonic  scheme  had  been  ex- 
tended.  _     .  , 

ThOTO  Is  not  time  to  speak  at  length 
of   the   performance.      The  orchestra 
played  well,  with  careful  attention  to 
tone  and  phrajjlng.  The 
with  excellent  tone  and  with  Bhadlng 
,ften  very  fine.     Miss  Aloock  did  al 
hat  may  be  done  with  the  ""8Ta/«^ 
a.uslc  of    the    angel.      Mr.  yhltehlU 
seemed  not  at  ease.    Mr.  Crooks  how- 
ever, sans  the  tenor  part  with  beauti- 
ful tone,  nne  phrasing,  rhe»;orlcal  In- 
e!ligenc9  and  a  passionate  f^^^VJ^^ 
fted  his  performance  to  a  high  piano, 
ie  la  truly  a  singer  to  reckon  with. 

>  it.  jv.  G. 


ttrvr.s  and  agreesi  jie  pcrocnaJity.  H^i" 
clevsmesiB  and  her  charm  she  displfcye«l 
to  very  good  wdvantaee  In  the  explana- 
tory remarks  she  maje  about  har  songs. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  sang 
Ave  iKipulaT  Paris  songs,  three  "C3iajn- 
son  Pierreses"  <songs,  she  explained,  of 
Montmaitre),  three  Spanish  songs  and 
four  "American"  songs,  by  Behrend, 
Novello,  Rubens  and  Darewskl.  She  has 
not  much  In  the  way  at  voice,  but  It 
serves  her  purposes,  since  she  knows 
how  to  make  it  expressive.  Nor  has 
she  a  wide  range  of  facial  play  or  ges- 
ture. Of  these  again,  however,  she  has 
enough  to  manage  with,  for  Mlsa  Bop-  ^ 
doni  possesses  a  lively  sense  of  charao- 

t«r.  .  ; 

vividly  she  put  before  her  audience  ' 
the  little  girl,  of  the  first  song,  who  lost 
what  old-fashlone<I  folk  would  call  her 
"beau,"  the  Cingalese  black  of  "Cata- 
rlna"  and  his  lady,  and  the  poor,  tired 
drudge  In  "J'en  al  marre,"  not  to  for- 
get the  lively  young  person  who  had  a  | 
fancy  to  move  to  a  better  "quarterr." 

In  her  more  serious  efforts  Miss  Bor- 
donl,  though  she  made  her  effects,  under- 
scored her  points  somewhat  too  heavily, 
and  In  the  process  worked  too  visibly 
hard.    The  Tvette  Gullb-irt.  however,  of 
25  years  ago  everybody  cannot  hope  to 
be,  so  one  may  thank  Miss  Bordonl  for  ^ 
a  diverting  evening,  and  wish  slie  wouM  i 
arrange  another  when,  to  her  advantaga,  1 
she  might  confine  herself  to  her  French 
and  Spanish  rei>ertolre  ;  popular  songs 
of  a  fors-ign  land  do  not  seem  bo  "popu- 
lar" as  those  that  ar«  made  at  hom«. 

R.  R.  a 

ITRHNiCH  SONOB 
ChansoiM  Parlslenneg  Popnlftlres 

"Ccst  un  petit  beguln"  Christine 

"Serenade"   Voaelll 

"Catarlna"   .,.  Christine 

"■■J'en  Sviin  fou"  Pysher 

"Idyile  Parisienne"  Cl^^lstlne 

Miss  Bordonl 

Concert    Caprice   . .  .'Vosrlch 

Ballad  in  O  Minor  Choirtn 

Burton  Brown 
Cliansons  Pierreuses 

■•J'en  Ai  Marre"  --  Tvain 

"Dans  Mon   Quartler"  Gabaroche 

"Mon  Homme"  Tvaln 

Miss  Bordonl 
SPAJTISH  A>rD  AMERICAN  SONG« 
<^hansong'  Espagrnoles 
Souvenir  D'Argentine   (In  Fren<Jh) 

ChrlsHne 

"El   Gorro   Friglo"    (in   Spanish)  NIeto 

"El   Rellcarlo"    (In   Spanish)  Padilla 

Miss  Bordoni 

Sequiailia   Albenlz 

Bondo  Capriclsso   Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Brown 
AMERICAN  SONX3S  ' 
"Bon  jour.  Ma  Belle".  ........... .Behrend 

"The  Land  of  Might  Have  Been'  . .  .Nlvello 
"Her    Little   Dog"  "  ' 

"If  Tou  Could  Care  tor  Me 
Miss  Bordonl 


•"'•ft:-  ■        ;  pruy-a-  «i  a  naug....- 

Il'tWgirl.  Ail  the  othpr  song.-?  som>i- 
whaitr.  monotonously  partook  of  the  tone 
of  Dnpare's  Lamento,  Ooosens' B  "Mel- 
ancholy,^'  Pessard's  "Requiem  du 
Coeur"  and  Jamefelt's  "Serenade," 
till  h«  re>ached  the  oiqiilslte  "Noo- 
turne,"  written  for  him  and  dedicated 
to  him  by  Pearl  CJurran.  Densmore's 
roDlcklng  "t  must  down  to  the  seas" 
also  got  his  hearers  out  of  the  drab 
atmosphere  of  despair. 

After  Mr.  Thomas  began  to  sing  ex- 
tra numbers  he  Injected  a  livelier  note 
Into  the  entertainment  and  proved  that 
he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  as  woM 
as  S3'mpathy  for  misfortune.  This  he 
especially  made  evident  -with  a  Ru8~ 
slan  song  that  expressed  vividly  the 
Soviet  notion  of  "What's  the  differ- 
ence?" and  Tours's  song  to  a  tree  that 
ends  with  the  Idea:  "Any  fool  like  me 
can  write  a  poem,  but  only  God  can 
make  a  tree."  K.  P. 

B.  A.  A.  CONCERT  / 

Anne  Roselle,  lyric  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  ensemble,  Mr.  Vaninl, 
conductor,  wfll  gi*e  a  concert  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sodaUon  OitaJSMtaeen^  3:30  o'clock. 

The  program  will  be  as  follows : 
OrertOTB  "Illenzl"   ..._..„_.  .'Wtagner 

(a)  MlDuetto  Antico  -  'Watltls 

n>)  IH'nza  del  'CamoOTrlgtl  ^Wblf-Ferrarl 

"Balntella"  from  "Pa^liaccl"  I#onc«T»lIo 

Miss  Hoeene  and  Orchestra 
Lyric   Suite  -  Grieg 

(B)  Shepherd's  Boy 

(10  (Jianger 

(CI  Xottumo 

(d)  Marcii  of  fhe  I>w«rfs 
"I>eli    Tleiil    non    Tardar"     from  "Don 

GioTOnnl"   Mozart 

Miss   Roselle   and  OrcliestnB 
Isolde's   Love-Death    from    "Tristan  and 

Isolde' '   Wagner 

Im  Herbst   Haile 

'Mother  Dear  (dedicated  to  iOsa  Koeelle). 

Pil«er 

Song  of  the  Open   La  Forge 

Ml«  Koselle 


.Rutiens 
, .  ,I>arew3ki 


Boston  lover,  of  srerythlng  rr«»* 
should  hav»  been  at  the  Tremont 
atr«  IsJrt  night  to  hear  what  the  pepe.r» 
called   Irene  Bordonl's   "song  rerftal. 
but  what  Miss  Bordonl  herself  modesuy 
termed  a  sntertaJnment"  by  a 

"dlseuse."    Bntertalntag  Indeed  the  eve- 


J.C.THOMA 

Oare  Selve   -...Handel 

Se  tu  m  aml   ■^S"'*?'!*' 

Spesso  Vlbra  per  suo  GIoco   .Scarlatti 

P^r  la  Oloria   Bononclnl 

Treue  De^e   Brahms 

0  Lielbliche  Wangen  Brahma 

Lleibeahy,   mn   Strausa 

Oa^llle   -  Strauss 

Lamento   Duparo 

La  Prlere  du  Soir   Moussorgsky 

L'Abbesse   D'Erlanger 

Me  Buls  Mlse  en  danse 

(Old  French  melody  aranged  by  Bax) 

Requiem  du  Coeur   Pesaard 

Melancholy   .Goosens 

Serenade   w.. — .  .Jarnelelt 

Pbantons   Bonner 

Nocturne   • "  i,'/^"'"'''^" 

(Written  for  and  dedicated,  to  Mr.  Thomas)  . 

1  must  down  to  the  sea«   Densmore  j 

Whne  his  audience  did  not  fill  th« 
Boston  Opera  House,  a  throng  a»»t  else- 
where properly  would  be  called  large 
greeted  John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone, 
yesterday  afternoon,  whOT  he  came  on 
the  stage  an^l  calmly  looked  aver  the 
house  for  &  time  before  beginning  his 
song  recital.  His  expectant  hearers  re- 
turned the  scrutiny  with  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  singer's— that  of  Intereartfid 
appraisal. 

I  Very  soon  after  Mr.  Thomas  finally 
began  to  sing  there  was  a  mutual  shift, 
or  revelation,  of  sentiment  to  warm  ap- 
proval on  both  sides.  For  Mr.  Thomas 
Is  an  unusual  singer  on  the  ooncart  Bta«o 
— he  not  only  has  a  splendid,  sonorous, 
tuneful,  tender  and  forceful  -voice,  which 
he  tises  with  marked  skill  and  at  the   

right  Umeo  with  deep  feeling,  but  he  j  planning  consultants,  waterproof 

also  has  a  large  supply  of  <^^^^l^^  \  !  tablecloth  manufacturers,  steeldrum  re- 
manner,  which  is  not  over  displayed.  ,.,.„^„™r«  of  ferns  and 
Ho  is  individual  and  Interesting  without    ;  conditioners,    preservers  " 
being  forward  or  bizarre.    As  a  naturaJ    I  flowers,  hotel  keeping  InstruonorB. 
consequence  of  his  stage  training  ha  Is  \  I     Qalallth,  eparseno,  osmlHdlum— wnai 
dramatic  expressive,  yet  never  stagey,  j    inspiring  words,  especially  the  last.  Any 
His  program  was  of  high  exceKence    I                     imagination  and  an  ear  for 
throughout    Besrlnnlng   with   a   |-oup    |  ^^^jf/j'^I^.J^^tX^pted  to  choose  it 
of  songs   by  Handel,   Pergolesl,   bear   .  i     ik  ^    j  j 
lattl   and   Bononclnl.    he   switched   to    :  for  h^«,  baby^son^t^t^^^_  osmlridium 
Brahms  and  Strauss  and  then  to  the  P   ,          j^,g  ^         that  (Christopher  Mar- 
French  school  as  exemplified  by  Du-  ,                       ^^^^        .^-ord.  He  would 
pare     Moussorgsky,     D'Erlanger    ard  .  ^ave  given  it  to  one  of  the  "pampered 
Pessard.    From   there   he   crossed   the  -  ^^^^^      Asia"  hitched  to  the  chariot  or 
channel  to  England  for  language  and  .  eighty  Tamburlalne. 


'  It  Is  stated  that  In  England  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  has  been  increased  by 
the  fact  that  alcoholic  liquids  are  an 
dear  as  ever.  The  Manchester  Guard- 
Ian  Chinks  It  strange  that  as  more  tea 
is  drunk  la  England  than  wine,  UtUe  of 
English  literature  has  been  devoted  to 
the  finer  shades  and  fiavor  of  the  planU 
"The  tea  drinkers  Bometlmes  praise  but 
hardly  ever  discriminate— at  least  in 
literature.  Can  It  be  that  they  merely 
swallow  It  because  It  Is  wet  and  hot? 
'What  hideous  waste  of  an  Infinitely 
varied  gift!"  j 
No  doubt  the  English  are  mighty ; 
tea-drinkers  before  the  Lord,  but  in 
KeUey-s  London  P.  O.  Directory  for 
1923  a  -ne'w"  trade  Is  spedfled:  "(3ock- 
tall  shaker  manufacturers." 

We  would  not  discourage  tea  drink- 
ing at  the  Porphyry,  the  gathering 
about  tlJe  kettle  or  the  samovar. 
"Blest  be  the  tea  that  binds,"  as  the 
Rev.  M.  Fawcett  might  have  sung.  But 
let  no  prohibitionist  burst  Into  thanka- 
gl'vlng,  for  tea  as  weU  as  blp-pocket 
hooch  may  put  body  and  soul  In  peril. 

Wiscasset,  Me.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  was  a  healthy  spot, 
yet  the  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  wrote— 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Morlson's  memoir 
of  Bradford  (published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  in  Its  Pro- 
ceedings 1921-22).  "More  persons  die 
of  consumption  than  of  any  other  di- 
sease. And  this  Is  probably  owing  to 
the  too  frequent  use  of  spirits  and  tea. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  common  peo- 
ple are  Intemperate  In  the  °f  spU- 
Ituous  llquons.  and  often  drink  tea 
twice  a  day." 

How  many  of  our  readers  can  tell  us 
about  galallth  merchants,  eparseno 
manufacturers,  osmlridium  makers? 
•riiese  occupations  are  In  the  London 
directory,   as  are   sugar  technologists. 


.   f^-  .V.  tvpe  of  song  MlsB      called  on  Eugene  Goosens,  Amas  Jar- 
nlng  proved,  for  the  type  oi  s^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Bordonl  eaJig  Is  amusing  In  Itself  juia 


I  OTHERWISE  A  DESIRABLE  DWEL- 

Boraoni  ihjjib  •°                          nfhMi      and  Jolin  Densmore.                               '  linQ  PLACE 

Miss  Bordonl.  If  not  a  ve^°^!l°^^^  i      The  sot  program,  even  the  love  songs  ^  «      oirett.  and  Coun«-) 

degree   In  her  Hne,                            *      was  tinged   throughout  by  a  ndte  of]  (S^o'"        <^"<\«'*  ^^^''^^.t^P  police 

clever  younir  woman   btessed   with   a  |      ,^        *■                 exception  of  Mous- ,  Greenfield  needs  a  new  lockup,  pouce 


headquafters,  district  court,  tire  Uouse^ 
community  hou.e,  hall  of  record,  towr^ 
haU.  boys'  club  and  many  other  tnmgs. 

COLOR  VISION 
As  the  World  Wags: 

This  vision  is  not  of  "Black  spirits  and 
white,  red  spirits  and  gray"  (Macbeth, 
IV.  I,  *3),  "but  is  the  ability  to  perceive 
colors.    This  ability  seems  not  to  have 
been    treated    historically,    though  the 
ancient   Hebrews  had   It  Incompletely 
(though    they    .-ould    appreciate  the 
i  difference    between    the    vivid  scarlet 
of     "the    lilies    of    the    field"  from 
the     "Tyrian-purple"     of     the  robes 
of    Solomon    In    aU    his    glory).  The 
ancient  Greeks  were  not  much  further 
advanced  when  their  "wlne-coIored  sea- 
meant  indiscrtminalely  a  dark  red  or  a 
deep  blue.    Any  discusstons  thereon  I 
cannot  look  up,  but  some  recent  ob- . 
servaUons    have    been  forced    on  me 
since  T  became  purblmd.     I  find  tnat 
sieht  has  three  divisions:   (1)  that  of 
lilht   and   shade    (which   I    have  lost 
almost  totally  so  I  cannot  i-ea^  P^lnt 
or  faces— to  me  a  heart-break);  that  of 
mass  (Which  Is  retained  enough  so  that. ' 
on  familiar  streets,   I  can  walk  with  | 
gKeat  speed,  without  running  into  per-  i 
sons  or  things);  that  of  color  (which 
survives  in  great  measure).  Yesterday 
I  saw  approaching  five  electric  cars,  an 
indistinct  mass,  but  further  off  was  a 
small  vellow  wagon  whose  outline  stood 
out  as"  if  in  silhouette.    Today  I  looked 
at  a  large  picture  in  sepia  of  factory 
buildings,  which  appeared  like  a  grea.t, 
blotch  on  an  expanse  of  white,  while, 
underneath  hung  a  small  wateroolor  of 
an  early  dawn;  In  this,  even  the  faint 
roseate  tinge  of  a  reflection  in  the  lake 
was  visible  wltlt  astonishing  distinct- 
ness. 

Similar  surprises  now  await  me  at 
every  turn;  indeed,  every  day  presents 
continuous  adventures  and  new  aspects 
of  existence  which  lend  a  new  lest  to 
life— and  yet,  "sold  can  be  bought  too 
Idear."  AXJTRED  liXX. 

Boston. 


PAX  VOBISCUM 
Dotit  kid  yourself,  okl  deart  you  get 

me  ■wrong. 
'Twas  not  for  you  that  I  burst  forth 

In  song; 

"Twas  not  because  of  your  Impassioned 

plea 

That  life  was  not  ■worth  Having  ■without  i 
me. 

Full  well  do  I  remember  that  one  time 
That  we  stepped  out  together:  'twa*  a 

crime 

The  ■way  you  lookftd  me  ■qnarely  ta  the 

eye 

And  held  my  hand  and  told  It*  after  Ue 
And  thought  thaX  X  beUeved;  jrou  never 

knew 

That  every  tltae  you  lied  I  told  one. 

tool 

My  dear,  m  say  you  had  yoor  *ull 

down  pat. 

But  'twas  so  old  to  me  It  fell  down  flat; 
Those  honeyed  nothings  you  were  wont 
to  purr 

Into  my  ear  ■were  steeped  In  lavender. 
Yet  not  because  of  that  you  got  the  alrij 
Men  looked  the  same  to  me — 1  dldn'tj 
care. 

We  met  but  onoe.  tmt  that  was  quite 

enough;  i 
Tou  know  the  reason,  kid — you  got  too 

rough.  dbsdb:mon-a.  I 

 —  1 

WHOAI  LIKEWISE  GHEI  HAWl 
(The  We«»tly  N«w»  DlsMt  o*  Du  Fajra 
County.  lU.) 
Is  there  not  in  all  this  beloved  oom- 
monweaifth  of  ours  some  Moses  that 
can  grasp  the  reins  of  government  and! 
pull  the  ship  of  state  out  of  the  dlrtyj 
polltloal  mire  In  which  It  Is  floundering?) 

IN  YOUR  TEETH  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  i 
There  Is  a  respectable  restatirantj 
do'wnto'wn  In  Boston,  where  two  tooth- ! 
picks  are  Invariably  served  when  the 
bill  Is  rendered.  The  assumption  is  the  \ 
diner  may  employ  his  time  In  a  genteel! 
fashion  while  waiting  for  his  change. 
Tou  win  hasten  to  say  this  Is  another 
of  our  many  solecisms.  But  no,  my  be- 
lief Is  that  it  is  a  mere  act  of  hospitality 
extended  to  visitors'  from  "the  bush" 
who  come  to  the  seats  of  learning. 

When  I  v-'ns  a  boy  I  used  to  fish  off 
the  "Vallejo  street  pier  In  San  Francisco 
for  small  sharks.  After  catching  one.  I 
cut  off  his  dorsal  fin,  the  single,  spike- 
like  bone  of  which  I  would  polish  and 
work  Into  a  beautiful  toothpick,  then 
I'd  swagger  along  the  Embarcadero. 
This  practice  I  abandoned  ■when  we 
moved  to  the  eastern  seaboard;  It  was 
probably  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
atavistic  procll^vitles  of  youth. 


(.nSIEFOOL" 


I 

■  By  PHILIP  HALE 
^SKr.WYM'a  THKATRTC— PIrat  perfor- 
Wnrrf.  in  Boston  of  "The  Foci,"  a  pl«r 
In  '  Lit-  acts  by  Channlng  Pollook. 


■  TiT-r  rilllnm  >fu.  SlTiBTt  tMmm 

.'■'VMn  >Mrt  M.  nil 


!!lml  

\radhaiii. . 


.Olor 

...Air 


'Thn  lie"  ]!cnf\eia, 

©entn  OllclirtK  

A       •!•  Vlin  

X  S-.-<'unl,  

yj'v  '^(^hjnsn  

Jo^  H.  -.:ai,-  

V^--^'-   


lta<- 

itr- 

P  : 

A.  c;i.. 

Mr. 
Wiles, 


1         .  ... 

 StauIoT  n;;;iio'd 

 t'Vaiik  Conloii 

N'ororo>»i 

 n«Tli'  t/Bormrd 

 Oarem-e  HinrtynWiiii 

 Itfrl r;m  Mnrhiir; 

i   i!iUa  Uiffi  Shtiinon 

.  Hilda  V»us<jn 

 Virgrinlii  Norton 

gtT««*»  Kohl  I 

III 


Pollock,  experienced 
has   wrttton   a  play 


stage 
that  un- 


f."  Mnnammoa,  vma 

'  '  .1  long  list  of  wortli;  .i 

clont   aiul   modern — were   not   failures,  i 
Kolther  was  Gllchrlit.   Let  us  hope  that 
Jerry  died  soon  ofter  the  fourth  act,  i 
ana  that  Ollohrlst  had  hla  Clare. 

Mr.  Pollack,  In  answer  to  loud  oalta 
of  "AuUior,"  made  a  speecb  of  grati- 
tude. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLON'IALr— Kd  WjTin  In  "The  Per- 

foiit  Fool."    .'Jocond  week. 
COPLEY—  "The     Truth  Alx.mt 

}aayds."    Third  week. 
H  O  L  L  I  S     STREET— "Llghtnln." 

lOigrhth  week. 
PLYMOUTH— "Just  Married."  Fifth 

wo«k. 

SHUBERT— "Naughty  Diana."  Bec- 

qnd  week. 
TRKMONT— Irene  Bordonl  In  "The 

French   Doll."     Second  and  laet 

week. 

tVlLBUR— "The  Bat."  Twenty-fourth 
and  lajit  wsek. 

BO.STON  OPERA  HOXJSEl— "BloeeomJ 
Time  "  a  three-act  musical  play.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Dorothy  Donnelly.  Musk 
from  melodies  of  Frani  Schubert  and 


doubtctlly  appetds  to  phlLinthroplst,  re-    h.  Bene.    The  caat: 

former,  clergyman,  capitalist,  laboring:    ^^^^^   EdHh  Th»yei 

man,  Jaumallst,  and  the  lover  of  melo- il  Bell|lmin*  ................  ^ 

dramii.    He  preaches  In  the  pulpit,  from  fl  KJtil. .         . .'.  do   Vecimon  Ramaey 

'  Mrs.    Krana  Isa»>-llo  Vernoiv 


tlio  platform,  from  the  soap  box. 

The  clergyman,  Gllclirlst.    Is  driven 
from  bl»  church  because,  on  Christmas, 
he  purposed  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  a 
Strike.    He  had  already  offended  rlcli 
isen  In  the  congregation.    He  loses  a 
position  when  called  on   to   settle  a 
strike,  he  draws  up  a  contract  In  favor 
of  the  strikers.     N<rthinff  daunted— ho 
has  already  given  away  $20,000  of  the 
mowy  left  him  by  his  father,  .ilso  sev- 
sra)  overoo.nts— he  tiioa  to  help  the  poor 
and   Uvea   humbly.     Hero  melodrama 
ontera.    Clare  had  refused  finally  to  wed 
him  beoouse  he  had  high  ideas  abjut 
duty  and  talked  of  a  small  flat,  tohe 
marries  Jerry,  the  son  of  a  rich  man. 
J6rr>-  has  had  an  intrigue  with  Pearl, 
the  young  w*fe  of  a  minor.    Jerry  leads 
Clare  to  believe  that  GUchrlst  Is  the 
guilty  man.    The  miner  circulates  the 
report  that  Gilchrist  is  corrupting  the 
.wives  and  daughters  In  the  neighbor- 
tood.    The  men,  Indignant,  are  about 
to  do  the  uplifter;   they  say  that  he 
Jias  called  himself  a  son  of  God.  They 
ask  him  to  savo  himself.    Little  Mary 
Margaret,  a  cripple  whom  he  has  be- 
endfrd,  having  prayed  while  the  row 
gQlrig  on,  suddenly  walks.   A  miracle! 
.e  crowd  kneels.     In    the    last  act 
'em's  father  and  Gilchrist  discuss  the 
ihject  of  success.    CMlchrlst,  living  In 
one  room — comfortably  furnished — is 
happy  because  he  helps  others.  Oood- 
^'    kind  is  not  happy.    His  son  ooraes  In, 
suffering    apparently    from  locomotor 
ataxy.    He  calls  GIdchrlst  a  "nut,"  a 
man  who  has  made  a  failure  of  his  life. 
He  !iad  called  Gilchrist  a  "nut"  in  the 
first  scene. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  Clare,  dis- 
gusted with  her  hvtsband,  had  tempted 
GUchrlat  to  run  away  with  hen.  He 


G^eta  ^''''■■■'^^^tTS" 

Baron  Franz  tKfto'ber.  .Raymond  E.  Mets 

Fransi   Schuben*  Joseph  llendelsomi 

Kranz   Dallaa  WeUorU 

\og)   L.uclu.^  Melz 

Kupolwalaw   HMward  Orchajj 

Von    ScinViind  Henry  White 

Binder   Grerory  Dnelstrott 

Krkmann  Fr.iiilt  E.  Horn 

Count  Sharntoef  Gresory  Ratoff 

ilHansy   Samuel  KJarfaen 

Novotny   David  Andrada 

Rose   PeSfgy   O'D'iniiell  ,. 

Mrs    Ooberg  Harrlette  Sheldon 

Walter  BaaU  Belouasoll 

Dancer   Tatlant  Smlmovla 

Many  women  were  frankly  dabbing 
their  eyes  with  their  handkerchiefs 
when  the  curtain  went  down  on  "Blos- 
som Time"  last  night  and  not  a  few 
of  the  men  were  blowing  their  noses 
with  suspicious  energy.  There  was" 
good  reason  for  It.  The  beautiful  little 
operetta  was  given  with  so  much  feel- 
ing and  sincerity,  the  music  was  so 
charmingly  played  and  the  touching 
legend  of  the  love  affair  of  the  grreat 
I  composer  so  well  told  as  to  reach  the 
I  very  heart  strings  of  tlie  most  callous , 
theatre-goer. 

"Blossom  Time"  waa  presented  here ! 
two  years  ago  and  Its  two  weeks'  en-  j 
gagement  ought  to  be  popular.  Here  | 
we  have  a  play  destitute  of  sex  com- ' 
plexes,  of  "triangles,"  of  "vamps"  and  ' 
all  manner  of  unpleasantnesses.  It  Is . 
clean,  sweet  and  appealing  through-  I 
out.  \ 
The  story  Is  based  on  Incidents  In 
the  life  of  Franz  Schubert  and  the 
muslo  is  largely  an  adaptation  of  mel- 
odies bv  the  •  composer.  Its  action  Is 
laid  In  Vienna  when  Schubert  was 
struggling  for  recognition.  He  falls  In 
love  with  pretty  Mitzl  ICranz,  to  whom 
he  gives  muslo  lessons.  His  shyness 
and  awareness  of  his  awkward  appear- 
ance leads  him  to  ask  hi.s  handsome  and 


making  a  hit  with  at. 
'  S  and  the  iilny  Hf  licted 
just  full  of  (.'oiian  lliieH. 
1  't  eHpeolally  IiUor(.<<tini,- 
"1   .i  orlhw  h  ic,  but  with  amusing  sltua- | 
f  ions,    ftxtrnmely    funny    dltiloi^uo,    iind  , 
lilayed  In  juf.t  tlie  right  spirU  by  the 
Hoston  SfoMc  Company,   the  perform- 
:>ncft  Is  all  ttiat  oould  be  dewlrcd. 

It  Id  a  fanciful  tale  of  a  very  Ich 
\~oung  man,  a  very  poor  little  frirl  and  , 
a   boardlnp    house    fuU   of    Interesting  j 
[types.    It  drags  In  places,  ha.s  a  great  | 
deal  of  usoIsKS  dialogue,  and  last  of  all 
'a  most  precocious  child  character.  One 
of  these  terribly  sweet  children  that  Is 
always  sa>inB  "Just  the  cutest  things." 
Little  MlS£f  Kirburn  did  what  she  could 
with  this  role. 

Best  of  all  were  the  boarding  house 
Inhnbltantn.     There  was   Mrs.  Prouty, 
stem   ruler  of  the  boarding  kingdom, 
well  played  by  Miss  Layng.    Then  Mr.  i 
Short,   extra  In  the  moving  pictures, 
who  talked  a  grreat  deal  of  hla  profes-  j 
iSlon,  who  was  amusingly  portrayed  by  ' 
Mr.   Richards.     The  landlady's  daugh-  | 
ter,  special  friend  as  It  were  of  the 
I  talkative  Mr.  Short,  was  well  handled  , 
by  Miss  Adams.     Viola  Roaoh  has  a  i 
burlesQued    role    that    Is  screamingly 
funny. 

Mr.    Gilbert   In    the   Grant  Mitchell 
part  has  a  role  similar  to  the  one  ho 
j  hnd    In    "The   Meanest    Man    In  the 
:  World,"  and  he  playa  It  Just  as  Wfll, 
I  which  Is  very  well  Indeed.    Miss  Bush- 
;  nell  dees  her  usual  good  work  as  th«e 
j  distlrifruishod    author    lady.     T?he  re- 
i  mainder  of  the  players  play  In  a  cap- 
able manner,  .  ■ 
It  Is  by  no  means  a  great  piny,  some 
would  not  find  It  even  amusing,  but 
anyone  who  likes  Cohanesque  dialogue 
will  enjoy  this  comedy. 


I'lINn.F.TftlH'SCABIN' 

"Unds  Tom's  Cabin."  with  Ftud  Fln- 
ley  as  the  central  charsotw,  came  to  ^ 
Boston  affsln  last  night,  when  Newton 
and  Livingston's  prAsentatlon  opaned  »l  , 
the  Arlington  Theatre  (or  an  tudeflnlte  [ 
run. 

Again  the  galleries  echoed  the  screams 
of  the  frantic  Ellsa,  the  crack  of  Le- 
groe's  whip,  and  the  bark  of  Lawyer 
Marke's  revolrsr;  again  the  simple 
laughter  of  Topsy  w»m  echoed  by  a  hun- 
dred children,  oomo  to  see  her  and 
Unole  Tom.  True  to  form  Tnpay  acted 
like  Iho  devil,  but  whtn  she  tried  to 
rag  the  audience  she  ^jloked  on  the 
wrong:  man. 

Kdword  James,  who  took  ths  port  of 
Legree,  wan  an  expert  with  the  wJill' 
and  wrapped  It  repeatedly  around  T'ncle 
Tom's  waist  In  a  very  cemvlri'^lng  man- 
ner. He  kills  niee  with  It  for  prac- 
tice. Earl  Newton,  an  Marks,  got  off 
some  good  clowning  once  In  awhile,  and 
Madeline  .Stewart,  as  Little  Eva,  was  a 
pleasing  child. 

Doubtless  those  who  were  there  to 
see  the  production,  have  for  the  most 
part  seen  It  many  times  before,  but  they 
still  found  the  death  scene  of  TTncle 
Tom,  something  to  sniffle  about.  Undo 
Tom  has  died  thousands  and  thousands 
of  times,  but  the  play  sesms  destined 
to  live  everlasting. 

jPersis  Cox,  Pianist,  and 
Albert  Stoessel,  Violin- 


BlLLATB.F.KeiH'bi 


pUxyed  a  new  sonata  by  Mr.  Stoessel,  in  i 
G  major,  for  violin  and  piano,  and  Miss  | 
Cox  played  these  piano  pieces: 


noblv  told  her  it  was  her  duty  to  go     dashing  friend,  Baron  Schober.  to  make 


back  to  Jerry. 

Strikers  argue  their  case;  capitalists 
argue  theirs.  The  capitalists  are  hard- 
hearted, bribing  a  committee  of  the 
miners,  sneering  at  the  working  man's 
desire  to  have  some  time  for  himself, 
to  give  the  children  decent  clothes  and 
an  education.  There  Is  the  familiar  at- 
tack rn  the  church  falling  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  Christ.  Much  that  Is  said 
of  Gilchrist,  the  capitalists,  the  miners 
Is  platitudinous.  There  are  stretches  of 
dialogue  that  are  wearieoma  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  thesis. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Pollock  disdain  stage 
triolis.  Witness  the  scene  In  which  the 
organ  plays  after  GUchriet  has  been 
rejected  by  Clare  his  betrothed;  the  : 
entrance  of  the  man  who  In  the  dark-  | 
ness  urges  him  to  follow  his  ideal  "Who 
In  the  name  of  God  are  you?"  asks 
Gilchrist  "I  am  a  Jew."  Curtain.  Wit- 
ness the  "miracle"  scene. 

In  spite  of  the  palpably  theatrical  de- 
vices; In  spite  of  the  long-winded 
speeches,  the  play  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  many.  Here,  as  In  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  clergymen  no  doubt 
will  preach  about  this  melodrama  and 
encourage  parishioners  to  see  it. 

The  company  selected  for  Boston  was 
evidently    nervous    at    the  begrinnlng. 
Some  of  the  actors  began  speaking  aa 
If  the  play  were  In  Mechanics  building. 
They  recovered  themselves,  and  gave 
a  respectable  but  not  a  brilliant  per- 
formance.    It  iB  hardly  necessary  to 
I  particularize.     Mr.  Mlllward  succeeded 
In  keeping  Gilchrist  from  being  wholly 
'  a  prig,  nor  in  the  role  of  a  Joseph  j 
I  turning  from  Clare  was  he  ridiculous.  _ 
!  Miss  Carlisle  did  not  give  much  life  to 
i  Clare,  who  Is  a  lay  figure.  Messrs,  Mac-  : 
kay  and  Hanna  were  sufficiently  hard- 
hearted.   Inexorable,   greedy   for  more 
millions.     The  minor  parts,  a  Polish  j 
miner,    Stedtman,    Hennlg,    "Grubby,"  ; 
Pearl  were  sufficiently  life-like.  , 
It's  a  highly  moral  play:  help  others  : 
and  you  will  b«  happy.     Ae  Gilchrist; 
reminded  Mr.  Ooodklnd,  Confucius.  Bud- 


love  for  him  by  proxy,  John  Alden  and 
Myles  Standish  fashion,  with  the  in 
ievitable  result. 


I   Last  night  Persia  Cox,  pianist,  ana 
LAlbort  Stoessel,  violinist,  gave  a  con- 
±5en  Bemle  and  his  orchestra  >s  me  1°^*  Together  they 

chief  act  on  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  The  surrounding 
bill  iB  one  of  the  laughing  hits  ot  the 
season. 

Mr.  Bemle  heretofore  has  appeared 
"In  single."  His  act  was  then  that  of 
comedian  and  fiddler,  linked  with  a 
strikingly  agreeable  personality.  He  Is 
still  the  comedian  and  none  the  less 
the  musician.  His  orchestra  Is  unique, 
a  musical  family  that  responds  to  his 
every  wish.  In  a  program  that  was 
top-heavy  with  Jazz,  they  played  with 
neatness  of  attack,  with  a  fine  regard 
for  nuance.  With  the  many  orchestras 
now  playing  the  circuit  fre,sh  in  mind, 
comparisons  suggest  themselves.  The 
poet  says  comparisons  are  odious; 
they  are  none  the  less  inevitable.  There 
is  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  that  this  organization  excels 
all  the  vest. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Olsen  and 
Johnson,  "nut"  comedians  and  musi- 
cians, who  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
act,  bring  on  the  principals  of  several 
of  the  preceding  acts  and  the  stage 
factotum,  George  Williams,  presenting 
a  ver>'  convincing  act 
the  afternoon  performance  for  a  re- 
hear-sal;  Howard'.si  Spectacle,  a  high 
cla^  animal  act;  Frank  Dixon,  one  of 
the  hits  of  the  bill  as  the  sophisticated 
"Guy"  from  Times  square;  Dillon  and 
Parker,  in  a  neat  act  of  song  and  dance; 
Walsh  and  Ellis,  with  a  good  line  of 


Prcluils,  B-Bat  mfllor  Karti 

Ca-^otte.  D  minor   . . 

Sarah«ii<1i>,  D  tnlnor  ,  r.«*J 

Giirno.  O  mojorr  ii 

Sionn**,  \  major  V 

""lappTcell"   flchub«n-l-l5rt 

"Hartcl  Harl:!         lisrJ:"  S<*ul>«rt-l-l»»t 

Oonrrart  HJtnde,  "FVjrest  lfiirnnir»"  ^itr.X 

Folksongs —  _     .   _  - 

In   Bat^hm  Jo«*  no^Wjnn 

Crsfllo  Son^  ^......Alfred  roehoa 

•nie  fjrru}  o'  tbe  Leal. . . , »- .^ef^n  ITopnlriTk 

Tnte.'moire   «e"m  Pnl.iisr«n 

Noel  Balfour  OarllBer 

B«rie»<piB   Arnold  Bax 

Although  with  an  propriaty  Miss  Cox 
and  Mr.  Stoessel  might  have  Blven  » 
recital  apiece,  they  showed  good  Judg- 
ment when  they  Joined  their  to"""*; 
since  after  all  one  concert  blessed  with 
variety  Is  worth  a  wilderness  of  reci- 
tals unreUeved.  They  arranged,  too. 
an  excellent  program,  with  old  ninsie 
and  new  ludiolously  In  oontraat,  light 
pleoes  mostly,  agreeable  to  hear,  but 
with  two  sonatas  to  lend  body.  The 
a.n».  ^.«=....>.S|iOnly  pity  is  that  MiE8  Cox  f-^^Jvav. 
which  only  had  chosen  to  play  her  group  of  Pl*^«»  "5* 
heard  before  in  Boston  at  the  very  end. 

Mr.  Stoessel's  sonata,  for  that  mat- 
ter, had  not  been  played  before  here. 
It  Is  to  be  hcvped  It  will  be  played  again.  , 
and  soon.    Of  its  real  worth  one  cannot 
judge  after  a  single  hearing,  but  it  lefli 


Mltzi  really  loves  Franz  but  a  Jealous  !  gomcdy  as  well  as  dance;  Maurice  Dia 
prima  donna,  bent  on  avenging  her- 
self on  the  baron  and  getting  the  two 
mixed  (both  are  named  Franz)  repre- 
sents the  c  osmposer  as  a  philanderer 
and  drives  the  girl  Into  the  other  man's 
arms.  Schubert  ill  and  dying  sacrifices 
his  love  for  his  friend. 

The  many  familiar  songs  and  melodies 
throughout  the  production  are  M- 
QUlsi'tely  sung  and  played.  They  gain 
Infinitely  by  their  setting.  The  theme 
of  "The  Song  of  Love,"  from  the  "Un- 
finished    Symphony."     is  recurrent.   

Every  one  i.s  humming  It  by  the  time  ^^^^^  .^^^  Blushing  Bride,"  aro 

''The'"plece""moreover.    Is    tastefl^ly  the    sf^lax'  artists    heading    an  «- 

staged  and  costumed.    Kven  the  rtdlcxi-  traordlnajy   fine   bill   at   the  Majesuo 

lous,  frilled  pantalettes  oi:  the  women  r^^^^^^j.^  this  week.  The  revue  is  in  the 
and  the  bell  crowned  hats  of  the  men  ^j^,         ^nd  follows 

seem  quite  In  keeping.  secona  bo^..  u 

Jo<!eph  Mendelsohn  interprets  the  role  several   vaudeville   acts    that    ore  lar 

of  Schubert  with  real  feeling  and  efteo-  jabove  the  ordinaty.  ^^^fumes  of 

Raymond    Metz    makes    a  j    The    lines,    music  <--ofc-um«a 


mond  and  company,  in  a  dancing  and 
comedy  act,  with  a  whirlwind  finish  by 
Mr.  Diamond  In  the  laborious  squatting 
steps  in  which  he  excels;  Rhodes  and 
Watson,  agreeable  singers;  and  Cross 
and  Santoro,  in  an  entertaining  ath- 
letic act. 


AT  THK  MAJESnCI 

Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo  Mayfleld,  In  their 


tlveness.      -    .  „     -rrr  , 

manlv  Baron  Schober  and  Dallas  Wel- 
ford  Inspires  the  part  of  Kranz,  the 
pompous  father,  with  real  comedy. 
Edith  Thayer  is  the  Mltzl  and  sings  and 
acts  with  spirit  and  dlsoreUon.  Ti-lna 
Varela  is  a  handsome    and  effective 


Bellabruna. 


J.  E.  P. 


and  cottumes 
The'  Blushing  Bride."  are  better  than 
Inmost  music_al  comedies^  The  Ubretto 

by 


Ts  by  ^s^^^)oru,e  music  by  Slg- 
^und  SS^Sberg  and  the  «tag  ^  ^ 
Jack  Mason.  Of  oourse.  moat  of  the 
work  iTdone  by  Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo 
Mayfleld,  but  the  two  stars  are  ably 
Bupportetl  by  a  clever  cast. 
ST.  JAJIES-"A  Prince  There  Was/>  The  revue  to  »",J,n'7./'^°*^3  d^ 
In   three   acts   by   George  M.  .jg  full  of  action  and  the  <'^°^\^'^"_J' 


a  play 


sons  aso  with  Grant  Mitchell  in  the  title 
role.    The  cast 


the  work  not  aa- 

sitrned  to  the  principals. 


C!h«rlea  ifartlo  ■^«lter  GlltoBrt 

Bian.i   .-.Balph  M.  lUmley 

.lack  "Carnithera   iB-^'"^  ^',11!°*^ 

»iafort.   ,  Theresa  BJlburn 

.MUs  Vincent   vX',?'"  ^^"""^ 

(Jlatlys  ProiitT   LncUle  -Vdama 

ShOTt."    ..........   Hoiuton  R.l>-hardg  "Smllmg 
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behind  it  a  pleasant  Irapresskm  of  sin-  ; 
cerltv  and  spontaneity,  the  '^ori  of  »i 
man'  who,    writing    from    the  heart.! 
showed  no  symptoms  of  oraln-fag, 
man  who  wrote  because  he  nad  so™«- 
thtng  to  say,  not  because  he  had  a  way 
h«  Wanted  to  try  of  saying  nothing. 
The  themes  on  the  second  "-esJ'nS 
not    sound  ai^°t>'''f''«^«^',*"\/^.lT^ 
they  are,  at  aU  '^^^ 
and    character,    and   last    night  they 
sounded  well.    The  sonata.  Indeed  all 
sounded  well,  and  it  all  had 
the   character   of   romaijce.    80™«^l\'n/ i 
In  the  vein  of  McDowell  or  of  Orleg.  ■ 
The  first  movement  made  Pf 
strongest  impression,  though  the  last,  j 
from  Its  well  marked  rhythm,  has  bril-  , 
I  nrcy.    Skilfully  v.-ritten  for  b-tu  in- i 
struments.     the     sonata  .f«':^"'« 
enough  to  prove  a  boon  to  violinists  in 
search  of  something  to  play.  Instead  of 
a  concerto,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

The  concert-givers  played  It  da- 
lightfully  last  night,  Mr.  Stoessel  with 
i  warm  fuU  tone,  and  naturally  enough, 
wUh  keen  appreciation  of  the  contln- 
luius  Sful  Bongfuiness  of  his  music 
'  Miss  C^x.  wisely  leaving  t^e  Ud  of  her 
piano  open,  proved  herself  »  '"If"*' 
iS,  ensemble  pla^-^.      t  -uM 

^Lrs^ve^h'^U't-he  Sth^o.  style 
satisfaction.   

Smith,  Fianist, 


Ja;;ik  and  Kitty  Dew^'  ""^W  Se 
Garden  Party"  open  ^^e  bill.    They  a.e 
followed    by   Herman    and    Br.scoe  in 
cprcal  tunes,  and  th-.s  In  .if 
fded  by  a  dramatic  sketch     On  the 

"^m'r'rTand  Grace 

Smatter  of  Songs  and  Dances.  ^ 

l!u^n°^trhrb^U^ron^of  £;i  i:,;^  .;e'nrng  m  Jordan  hall     His  , 

'                                       ~"           printed  at   the   Majestic    this  j  „^  as  follows:    Haydn,  sonata.  , 

iseason.  q  major;   Each-Saint -Saens,  Gavotte. 

AnvthlBK  that  savors  of  Cohanlsipjs.;  major!  Soott,  Passaoaglla;  MacDow- 

-         the    "I  roloa"  \ 


George 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
G»orge  Smith,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 


Delia 

Bddle 


1 

11 


Hrs--  -n0V( 


It  of 
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sonata;  Chopin,  topromptn,  F  atiar^; 
Ballade,  Q.  minor;  Valsa,  G  flat;  IBtudei 

0  flat  and  F  major;  Soharao,  B  flat 
minor;  Soi-labln.  Prelude,  Q  fl^;  Gteorg-e 
Smith,  Val»e  Vlennolse!  Sohumann, 
Bj-rophonio  Etudes. 

Mr.  Smtth,  w-ho  Is  novr  a  t»»ch 
the  piano  at  the  SrracTisa  tJntverv  .y, 
lon^  aso  showed  Indlsputabls  talent  a» 
a  pianist,  lis  had  from  the  time  of 
his  first  recital  a  musical  tou«h;  he 
kneiv  how  to  sing  a  melodlo  fig-are; 
he  could  bo  brilliant;  hla  phrasing  ■w'as 
tasteful.  It  was  thougrht  that  In  time 
he  would  broaden  hla  style  and  when 
oooaslon  demanded,  play  in  the  grrand 
manner. 

It  was  erident  last  night  that  he  has 
gained  somewhat  In  authority,  that  ha 
hae  a  broader  vision  tn  Interpretation! 
but  he  has  still  to  gain  la  this  direc- 
tion. He  is  still  Inclined  to  pay  undue 
attention  to  mint  and  cummin  at  the 
expense  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law. 

Thus  he  was  more  suooessful  In  Ua 
reading  of  Haydn's  sonata,  the  Passa-1 
caglla  of  Cyril  Soott,  the  Valae  and  the] 
Etudes  of  Chopin  than  In  his  Interpre- 
tation of  the  excerpt  from  MacDowell's 
sonata  and  Chopin's  Ballade.  Haydn's 
sonatas  are  neglected;  Ignored  by  some, 
who,  forsooth,  think  they  are  childish, 
too  simple,  whoreas  they  present  real 
dlfflcultlas.  Mr.  Smith  played  Haydn'a 
mualo  delightfully,  without  any  attempt 
at  being  pedagogloally  archaic  The 
playing  of  the  Gavotte  was  somewhat 
mannered.  The  excerpt  from  MacDow- 
ell's sonata  called  for  a  grander  style,  a 
more  Imaginative  fllffht. 

Chopin's  Impromptu  la  mor«  or  less 
episodic,  but  Mr.  Smith  failed  to  give 
It  the  semblanca  of  continuity.  On  the 
other  hand  hla  performance  of  the 
Valse  and  the  Etudes  was  charming. 
How  Viennese  the  Valse  Isl  The  middle 
section  smacks  of  Shubert  and  the  elder 
Strauss.      Then   Mr.    Smith  gave  the 

1  Scherzo  with  the  requisite  feverlsh- 
'  nesa,  flre,  passion  and  stormy  deflanot 

There  were  times,  especially  In  the 
first  group,  when  rhythm  vtas  not  In- 
cisive. In  Chopin's  Impromptu  there 
was  too  much  freedom  In  rhythm.  And 
there  were  times  during  the  evening 
when  there  was  an  unmeaning  see- 
saw between  forte  and  pianissimo, 

Mr.  Smith  plays  so  well  that  he  should 
play  still  better.  Aa  It  Is.  It  la  a  pleaS' 
ure  to  hear  him. 

A  targe  audience  applauded  heartily 
and  Indiscriminately. 

MISS  BERRY  HERE 

Gladya  Berry,  vlolonoelllst,  assisted  by 
Margaret  Gorham  Glaser,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  In  Steinert  hall  last  evening. 
The  program  comprised  Grieg's  'cello 
aonata,  B'rank  Bridge's  'cello  sonata. 
Adagla  and  Allegro  trx>m  Cervetto's  so- 
nata In  0  major,  O.  Faure'a  Apros  un 
Reve,  Glazounor'a  Spanish  Serenade. 

The  program  contained  one  name  that 
la  not  familiar  to  conoert-goers  or  even 
to  musicians,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
versed  in  the  literature  of  the  violon- 
cello. Gla<:omo  (or  Olaooble)  Beesevl, 
who  took  the  name  of  Cervetto,  died  In 
LciKlon  over  101  years  old,  leaving  to  his 
aon,  also  a  violoncellist,  £20,000.  Going 
to  Drury  Lane  as  a  vlolonoelllst — It  was 
said  he  was  not  of  the  tlrst  rank — he 
became  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
Many  stories  are  told  about  him.  His 
nose  was  so  large  that  once  someone 
In  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  shouted  to 
blm:  "Play  up,  Nosey."  Cervetto  wrote 
profusely  for  hla  Instrument!  among  hla 
■works  are  sii  sonatas  for  three  vlolon- 
oelloa. 

Misa  Berry  la  not  tmknown  here, 
where  she  studied  dlUgantly.  Her  tone 
ta  rich  and  full;  her  teohnlo  adequate 
tor  what  aha  undertakes.  But,  more 
than  this,  she  has  taste  as  an  Inter- 
preter. She  has  her  own  views,  while 
ahe  respects  the  Intentlona  of  the  com- 
posers; that  Is  to  say,  her  Individuality 
la  not  aggressive  or  destructive. 


There  are  learned  treatises  on  the 
sychology  of  the  mob.    They  no  doubt 

elude  a  study  of  thiatre  audiences, 
here  urc  special  aui^ences  for  the- 

res.  One  play  house  will  be  expected 
)  produce  musical  cimedles;  another 

ay  be  the  home  of  liraedies  or  melo- 
:  amas,  mystery  or  ctook  plays.  Still 
nother  will  during  the  peason  open  Its 
oors  to  any  play  that  bids  fair  to  be 
opular.  I 

The  Copley  Theatre  Is  supposed  to 
r.aw  a  special  audienco^  one  interested 
1  unfamiUar  plays,  plays  that  do  not 

ipeal  to  what  aro  loteely  known  as 
 -ia!    producers."    (As    i?  any 


■til  lisht  of  box-off. 
S  XT.  Jewelt  produ:  -  .' 
line  mmonly  interesting  play,  .  enlitkti 
II  'irene  Wycherley."  The  performance 
l'  •■  r  r-  Ment.  Miss  Willard  gave  a  re- 
portrayal  of  the  heroine,  and 
roles  '.vere  well  taken.  Yet  the 
1..  i.  d  not  fill  the  theatre  so  as  to 
\v.  ir,.nl  a  second  week.  Some  found 
♦  '.  play  "unpleo  s  mt"  In  spite  of  the 
rig  of  a  brutal  husband  and  the  sug- 
uon  of  a  happy  second  marriage.  A 
I  .1",  we  are  told,  though  the  report 
seems  incredible,  objected  to  the  play 
because  there  was  talk  of  the  husband 
having  had  mistresses.  The  very  word 
"mistress"  grated  oo  these  genteel  and 
sensitive  ears.  The  comedy  was  with- 
drawn, and  Mr.  Jewett  put  on  the 
.stage  "The  Truth  .\bout  Blayds," 
which  had  been  played  a  week  or  so 
before.  This  comedy  draws.  The  suc- 
cess is  deserved,  for  Mr.  Milne  has  in- 
troduced characters  true  to  life,  writ- 
ten natural  and  lively  dialogue,  and 
presented,  without  sermonizing,  a  prob- 
lem of  conduct.  Furthermore  Mr.  Wing- 
field's  portrayal  of  the  old  and  great 
poet  is  masterly,  and  the  other  parts 
are  eaiciently  taken. 

But  here  Is  the  point:  To  us  "The 
Truth  About  Blayds"  Is  a  sadder,  mora 
depressing  play  in  spite,  or  rather  be- 
cause, of  Its  ironical  treatment  of  char- 
acter, than  "Irene  "Wycherley."  Is  It 
possible  that  the  "select  audience"  at 
the  Copley  fails  to  see  the  Irony,  the 
cynicism  of  Mr.  MUne  and  looks  on  the 
comedy  as  merely  an  amusing,  anter^ 
taining  piece? 


ADMITTED  UNANIMOUSLY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  your  Hall  of  Fame  a  cobhler?  If 
not,  may  I  nominate  William  Lightfoot 
—  '-Expert  shoe-repairing"  —  of  East 
Bridgewater?  !>•  S.  D. 

JOIN     AT    ONCE,     OR    YOVUL  BE 
SORRY  WHEN  YOU'RE  DEAD 

(From  the  Reveille.) 
Every  member  of  the  Legion  is  enti- 
tled to  a  military  funeral.  If  you  do 
not  belong  and  should  happen  to  die 
you  are  not  entitled  to  it.  It  will  not 
be  you  who  wlU  feel  It,  but  your  mother 
or  sister  or  brother. 

ON  THE   EDUCATION  OF  VtLLAINS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  will  always  be,  I  suppose,  a 
stroner  demand  for  expert  villains.  Since 
the  heyday  of  10-20-30  melodrama  the 
vogue  of  the  villain  has  been  steadily 
increasing  until  he  has  become  indis- 
pensable—-nay,  more— popular!  Now  his 
popularity  threatens  to  eclipse  that  of 
the  hero. 

j    If  you  are  an  author — and  therefore 

an  authority  on  villains— you  have  prob- 
I  ably  had  to  face  this  embarrassing  situ- 
ation.   A  case  in  point  was  during  the 
I  writing  of  mv  last  novel,  "Taverlake 
Towers."      Sir    Gerald    Taverlake,    a  ; 
j  Machiavellian   character  if   ever  there 
jwas  one,  developed  a  case  of  hero  Jeal- 
1  ou.sy  that  quite  exceeded  my  expecta- 
|tlons.     Inuring  the  closing  chapters  hf  : 
lihad  become  almost  unmanageable,  and  | 
i  only  a  superhuman  effort  on  my  p.art 
prevented   him   from   carrying  out   ar,  I 
insane  plan  to  shoot  the  hero  at  thp 
door  of  the  church,  bribe  the  officiating 
clergyman  and  marry  the  heroine  him 
self.     What   Is  worse,   I'm   afraid  thi 
little  mlirx  actually  encouraged  him! 
fln.-i.lly  arranered  the  matter  by  promising 
to  write  another  novel  in  which  Taver- 
lake should  turn  hero  In  the  last  chap-- 
Iter! 

I  Fellow-craftsmen,  In  moments  of  des- 
Iperatlon,  have  asked  me  to  explain  this 
'rebellious  attitude  on  the  part  of  their 
villains.  After  careful  study,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  fault 
lies  with  education.  Our  villains  are 
being  too  liberally  educated! 

The  crude,  unsophisticated  rascal  -who 
used  to  dominate  our  novels  In  a  high 
hat  opera  cloak  and  supercilious  sneer 
has'  groi™  hopelessly  old-fashioned. 
Tour  -villain  of  today,  if  he  is  to  be 
permitted  between  the  covers  of  a  really 
[  smart  novel,  must  have  at  least  a  B.  A. 
degree.  He  must  bo  able  to  quote  the 
poets  and  philosophers  -with  the  proper 
amount  of  sangfroid,  turn  out  a  Latin 
or  Frerirh  plirase  as  one  to  the  manner 
born,  and  perform  his  acts  of  -villainy 
In  a  gentlemanly  manner. 

All  this.  I  maintain.  Is  ha-vlng  a  de- 
teriorating effect  on  the  entire  race  of 
villains.  They  are  rapidly  becoming 
,weak.  -vacillating  creatures  -with  only  a 
mild  Interest  in  the  work  before  him.  It 
Is.  for  Instance,  quite  Impossible  to  make 
one  of  my  villains  blow  up  a  bridge,  rob 
a  bank  or  even  commit  such  a  simple 
'  action  as  that  of  strangling  the  heroine's 
aged  father.  Thf-y  simply  will  look  upon  . 
these  thliiprs  as  crude  and  unethical. 

In  educating  your  villain  you  always 
run  the  risk  of  reforming  him.  One  ol 
my  villai-;is  has  recently  taken  up  re- 
ligion and  insists  upon  ^olng  to  church 
reeularly.  His  career,  of  course,  Is  ut- 
terU'  ruired.  And  that  Is  not  the  worst. 
Only  this  morning  I  discovered  one  of 
my  collegre-bred  rascals  deep  in  a  study 
of  Couelsm.  Under  his  breath  he  wa? 
repe.itlng  tens'-  -T-.  ■■  'rv  day.  In  every 
•way,  I  am  .r;etl  nd  better!" 

It  is  re"3i"    '        '         "  state  of  f  '• 


noe.   Otberw  -I,  i  fear  the  old,  rtd- 
jded  stock  ■'ru''i\  which  so  many  of 
our  greatest  vvlaln.s  have  sprung  will 
Boon  lie  a  thing  of  the  past.      R.  P.  D. 
Brookline. 

CIVIC  PRIDE 

(From  the  Elgin.  IK.,  IJfcUy  Oooriert 
ELGIN  ..\3raiAD 

OP  MANY  CITIES 

IN  AUTO  DEATHS 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BUCK'S  COW 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  "dear,  dead  days  beyond  re- 
call "  when  romance  -was  preferred  to 
truth  nevertheless  truth  emerged  in 
spots  wHh  a  charm  all  Its  own.  Our 
home  town  had  then  Its  unique  char- 
acters. Alat'  sophistication  has  de- 
stroyed the  type— at  least,  we  do  not 

find  them  now.   

There  was  old  Buck,  for  example.  Old 
Buck  was  known  to  his  neighbors  as  a 
shrewd  trader.  Tou  needed  to  have 
your  eye-teeth  cut  to  match  him.  But 
everybody  didn't  know  It.  He  had  a 
cow  that  outwardly  seemed  desirable, 
and  he  went  over  her  good  points  with 
one  of  "them  city  fellers"  who  had 
taken  the  Greene  place  for  the  sum- 
mer and 'wanted  a  fine  milker  to  com- 
plete its  attractions.  Finally,  the  dicker 
came  to  a  head. 

"How  much    milk    will    she  give? 
asked  the  more  or  less  hypnotised  ama- 
teur. „    ,       I  , 

"Waal  "  renlied  old  Buck,  viewing 
Moolly  cc.ntemplatively,  "she'd  oughter 
give  fifteen  quarts  a  day— as  she  is 
now."  , 

This  seemed  satisfactory,  ajid  the  con- 
tented buver  drove  her  home.  Aftfer  a 
fortnight  he  returned,  with  blood  in  his 
eye.  "I  thought  you  said  that  cow 
would  give  fifteen  quarts  a  day,"  he  be-  , 
gan.  "Three  or  four  are  all  I  can  get 
out  of  her."  j 

"Waal,"  replied  old  Buck,  unruffled. 
•1  said  she'd  oughter  give  fifteen,  and 
that's  'the  truth.    B^t,  ootisam  her,  she 
never  did  while  I  had  her." 
Boaton.         HOB.4JCH  O.  WADLIH. 


material,  so  that  the  attention  of  ■lie, 
hearer  Is  diverted  until  It  flags.  The  , 
reproach,  whether  It  be  Jnst  or  Ill- 
founded,  cannot  be  brought  against  this 
quartet.  Here  are  few  empty  mea.sures; 
never  the  thought  that  the  <^mposer  la 
fllUng  In  perfunctorily  until  the  time 
eomea  for  a  return  of  his  auhject. 

Jt  has  been  said  that  some  of  the 
subscribers  to  these  concerts  have  been  I 
sore  distressed  by  the  Introduction  of, 
modem,  call  it  ultra-modern,  music,  Ifj 
you  will.    If  the  Flonzaleys  have  been  j 
dlattirbed  by  these  rumors,  they  must  \ 
have  bean  reassured  last  nlght.J)y  the 
enthuslastio  reception  of  Bax'a  quartet. 
There  are  momenta  In  the  work  when  i 
Bax    prefers    dramatic    exprsaslon    to  ' 
smug  euphony,  but  this  musio  la  never 
cacophonous;  hla  dlasonanoea  have  alg- 
nlficanoe.    For  modern  as  he  la,  he  rev- 
erences beauty,  and  beauty  la  not  to  be 
cast  rigidly  In  a  mould;  it  1»  not  subject 
to  fixed  rules,    Plotlnus,  writing  on  the 
beautiful,  found  Are  the  perfect  form. 

This  quartet  was  superbly  played  by 
the  Flonaaleysi  now  with  aympathetic 
gaiety,  now  -with  fitting  and  reckless- 
nesa  of  spirit;  now  with  earnest  and 
deep  feeling;  always  with  perfect  en- 
semble, as  was  to  be  expected.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  praise  the.'se  admir- 
able musicians  for  their  i>erformanoe  of 
Schubert's  quartet,  which  (s  of  char- 
Aoteristle  charm  and  euphony  through- 
out, so  that  Its  very  beauty,  through 
Schubert's  lack  of  self-orltlclsm;  his 
Inability  to  condense  and  reject,  be- 
comes at  last  cloying. 

The  third  and  last  ooncart  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  on  Thursday  avenlns, 
March  8. 
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P^par  names  and  performances  were 
at  ironical  variance  last  month  In  Lon 
don. 

MlBS  Gallop,    pianist,  was 
for  "protracted  rallentandos, 
Mr  Titterton,  a  singer,  ha 

a^not  ^^-.^J-^-^ 
ance   of    Miss  Thynne 
thick  but  Mr.  Foster 


nsvured 
had  "a  soroe- 

r  the  perl 
violinist,    was  1 
Why,  a  singer, 


.BAX'S  QUARTET 


.  a  London  perioaicai.  ,, 
taught  Slgnor  -— ■  and  why? 
"Tou'd  Be  eurprised."    Is  called  a 
i  -       «     hvbrld  expression. 

By  PHILIP  HALlli  "Jazzaganza,      a     h^^rld^^  ^^^^^ 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gava  Ita  seoj  which  Is  not  (an  ^i^tlonary. 
ond  concert  of  this  season  last  "ever  will  beMn  the  li-ngi 

m  Jordan  haH.    The  program  was  aa^  "tms  reminds  us  that  In  a  Westmln- 
follows;     Schubert,  Quartet,  A  minor,    ,     county  court  reference  ^as  nwfle 
.  .    _       .      _  ^^^'^  <.v,«=.trft  company  known 


■.such  an  awful  ^P^^\'^r 
v,o   need   In  this  court.       ihe  r-aio. 
Iseum"   was  Sterward  referred  to  as 
teux;  by  a  few  songs  and  piano  pieces.  I       "X.  T.  Z.  Company. 

His  name  Is  now  more  frequently  seen   -—  crltl- 

on  the  programs  of  recitals  than  it  was     Here  Is  an  example  of  amiaoie  or 
a  year  or  two  ago.    The  Qu.artet  played  ^^^^  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Peysei 
last  night  was,  to  our  knowledge,  the  |        published  In  the  Musical  Observer: 


op.  89;  Bax,  Quartet,  G  major;  Beetho 
yen,  Quartet,  B  minor,  op.  69,  No.  2. 
There  -was  a  very  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience. 

Arnold  Bax  Is  kno-wn  here  by  two 
orchestral  compositions  brought  out  at 
the  Symphony  concerts  by  Mr.  Mon 


Bjrst    representative    of    his  chamber 
musio. 

It  was  already  known  that  Bax  -was 
enamoured  of  Celtic  legends;  that  mu- 
sically he  believed  In  fairies  of  earth 
and  air;  that  the  land  visited  or  imag- 
ined by  W.  B.  Yeats  was  to  him  as  na- 
tive ground.  U  was  also  known  that 
h«  -was  strongly  impressed  by  the  wlld- 
ness  of  nature:  witness  his  symphonic 
iwera  "November  Woods,"  which  was 
played  here  recently;  -witness  his  sym- 
phonic poem  "Tlnta«erl,"  -Which  Was  not 
yet  been  parformed  hare.  To  convey  his 
IrapresslonB  of  angry  skies,  the  wind- 
swept forest,  the  melancholy  or  tu- 
multwrus  sea  there  la  need  of  an  orohea- 
tra.  To  call  upon  a  strlnK  quartat  to 
erpi««s  them  would  drlva  the  Inatru- 
manu  outside  the  frama;  there  would 
ba  impatient  stralninK.  a  fury  that 
would  be  rtdloulous;  so  In  this  quartet 
■wa  And  Bax  writing  In  the  Celtic  mood, 
now  dreamy,  now  meJancholy,  now  riot- 
ing -with  devll-may-oare  Jollity. 

The  quartet  Is  In  three  movements. 
The  thematic  material  of  the  first  al- 
legro and  the  rondo  flnala  Is  unmis- 
takably Celtic.  Wa  are  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  Irish  folksong  to  say  whether 
the  themes  are  In  some  instances  old  1 
folk'  tunes  or  whether  Bax  invented 
them  in  folk-tune  manner,  as  Grieg 
wrote  In  the  folk  song  manner  at  Nor- 
way. However  this  may  be,  the  themes 
are  salient,  arresting  the  attention.  The  , 
rondo  might  be  described  as  a  Jig-fan-  j 
tasy.  The  themes  of  the  first  move-  . 
ment  are  airs  of  the  sort  that  would  j 
admit  the  -words  of  a  descriptive  ballad 
of  long  ago,  or  those  voicing  an  emo-  ; 
tlon  not  without  a  certain  homely  elo-  j 
quence.  The  middle  movement  Is  one  ( 
of  sustained  beauty,  dlrge-Uke,  but  : 
without  "thread-bare  crape  and  tears";  ; 
solemn  beauty  relieved  by  measures  , 
of  fantastical  unearthly  musio;  musio  ; 
that  has  not  been  heard  or  Imagined  j 
by  others,  with  an  employment  of  the  j 
Instruments,  unusual  tf  no  unparalleled.  , 
Bax  has  been  reproached  for  prolixity  j 
his  orchestral  pieces;  for  too  great) 
Interest  In  elaborate  development.  In  | 
Incessant  transformations  of  thomatlo 


in 


"Nobody  listening  to  the  mmlo  ot  Ed- 
ward MaoDowell  would  dream  that  the 

man  had  been  a  %P??i^'r^tanle; 
body  listening  to  that  of  David  Stanley 
qmlth  would  dream  he  could  be  any- 
fhtag  ZZ  His  compositions  always 
dresf  in  cap  and  gown.  They  were  born 
fn  the  clLsroom  and  never  zander  be^ 
yond  the  campus.  They  are  academic 
fn  the  least  desirable  sense  and  what 
respect  they  command  In  ordinary  con- 
cerrhLus  is  unmixed  with  more  grao  - 
ous  or  challenging  emotions.  Sti^l, 
Xnces  to  appraise  the  lucubraUon^  of 
Mr  Smith  have  not  been  few  in  X^ew 
l^rlJ  one  gets  his  music  more  or  less 
periodically  without  <^^y^^^'°J„'\t''l 
without  soliciting  Its  '-epet't'on-  " 
does  the  spirit  no  good  it  does  the  In- 
tellect  no  harm." 

Mr.  Tracy  Hammond  Lewis  believes  I 
that  those  familiar  with  the  Russian  j 

i     ir.  nf  f eelUie  expressed  by  Anton 

mustard.'  "   j 

Mme   (Dame.  If  you  prefer  «)  Melba] 
ha^  bean  singing  as  Mlmi  at  Coven 
Garden     Was  there  ever  a  better  de- 
scription of  her  art  than  that  contained 
m  these   few  lines  published   in  ine 

'^'^^'The're  was  Melba  again  on  the  sUgc 
lettlg  us  enjoy  that  Peculiar  timbre 
which  Is  most  appealing  when  sne 
malct  least  effort  ,-^°"\;'' p^^^f 
us  reailte  how  much  better  Puccimt. 
phrLes  sound  In  Italian  than  trans- 
fated  Into  Evgllsh.  moving  ner  hands 
with  those  quaint  little  gestures  which 
^th  her  take  the  place  of  acting." 


vUl  ill.'li:^ 
ymnn  (run. 
.  ,    tiftva  been  greuily  ijiaUed 
I      Mins.    Novapa    will  play! 
I'haplii,  Albenlz  and  Liszt, 
"t    of    lh>'    »oncfrts    by  th» 
Miphoiiy  Ki).'-ombl,>,  Mr.  Van- 
iu:lor.  will  lako  piano  In  Jor- 
:  imorrow  nlglu.    These  con- 
in  aid  oC  the  Simmons  <iol- 
vvment  fund.    The  program  of 
win  Illustrate  "Rhythm  and 
The  ffjuslo  Is  by  Bkll- 
■try-Moltl,     Gannfc,  Repper, 
^ky,     Wolf-Ferrari.  Koraaak, 
and  liaoonae,  Henry  Oldeon  will 
i'lCe  remarks. 


Til*  program  of  -tb«  Srmjphoiiy  ooa- 

•     this   week    should    not  disturb 
N'.ho  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
ibllged  to  hear  new  music  by 
us  radicals.  Schumann's  "Rhen- 
-ymphony    and    two    dances  by 
■  I .      'A   are  not  of  the  revolutionary 

i'  nature.  To  be  sure  Loeffler's  "Death 
of  TIntagilcs"  Is  highly  dramatic,  but 
It  Is  familiar.  Mr.  Salzedo's  "En- 
chanted Isles"  for  harp  and  orchestra 
1^  new,  but  he  Is  an  amiab'e  gentle- 
man, and  a  harp  In  moderation  Is 
1.  soothing. 


Nor  need  Mr.  Monteux's  program  for 
next  week  be  dreaded  by  the  good  old 
oonfervatlvee:  Rosslnrs  overture  to 
••Remlramlde."  Mozart's  Q  minor  sym- 
pl)o:.v,  Salnt-Saens's  piano  concerto  No. 
4  (played  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Cortot— 
Mr.  PaderewskI  was  the  last  to  play  It 
at  a  Symphony  concert)  and  Ravel's 
Spanish  Rhapsody. 

Dr,  Griggs  will  lecture  on  Socrates 

In    Tremont  Temple    next  Saturday 

morn'ng  and  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  will 

hold  forth  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 


The  last  of  the  Stelnert  Sunday  after- 
noon  concerts  In  Symphony  haU  will 
Uke     place     next     Sunday.     Messrs.  - 
Thlbaud  and  Cortot    will    play  Bee- 
thoven's  "Kreutzer"  sonata  and  a  son- 
ata by  Salnt-Saens.    Mr.  Thlband  will  | 
play  Georges  Hue's  Fantasy  and  Saint-  ; 
Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo  Caprlc-  | 
closo.   Mr.  Cortot  will  play  a  Concerto : 
da  Camera   by  Vivaldi   and   Chopin  s  I 
Andante  Splanato  and  Polonaise, 

The  People's  Symphony  OrchesU* 
win  resume  Us  concerts  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  next  Sunday  afternoon. 

Tonight  at  Jordan  hall  Rulon  Roblson 
:of  the  New  England  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty, will  elng  Holst'8  Four  Songs  with 
vloUn  (Manuel  Zung)— for  the  first  tune 
In  America.  It  Is  said;  also  songs  by 
Lekeu.  Hahn.  Bax.  Ireland,  Fisher,  and  : 
a  group  of  composers  connected  with 
the  Conservatory. 

At  the  extra  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  Monday 
night,  the  "Erolca"  Symphony  and  a 
Roumanian  Rhapsody  by  Bnesco  will  be 
performed.  Magdelelne  Brajd,  pianist, 
will  play  Grieg's  Concerto.  / 

The  London  censorship  is  growing 
llberaL  Shelley's  "Cencl,"  Granville 
Barker's  "Waste"  and  Laurence  Hous- 
man  s  "Pains  and  Penalties"  have  been 

released  for  public  Pe'-f"™^ ""^fv,,.  ,f«' 
(mission  has  been  granted  for  the  xm- 
exDurgated  production  of  Housman  s 
Nativfty  play  "Bethlehem."  The  Man- 
ches'er  Guardian  says: 

"The  main  point  about  this  latest  ex- 
tension of  liberty  is  that,  ^^^ereas  hith- 
erto the  Virgin  Mary  In  this  play  has, 
been  obliged  to  remain  dumb,  she  may; 
now  speak.  Thus,  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's lateBt  ruling,  modern  plays  of 
a  s-rlptural  character  are  put  upon  the 
Bam"e  footing  as  the  old  r«ysteTyj,\a.yB 
In  the  revivals  of  which  speaking  parts 
for  the  roost  sacred  characters  have  long 
Binoe  been  allowed." 

Votes  and  Lines:  . 

•^lotes  and  Llne^'  this  niomlng  (Fe*. 
81  1«.  very  sympathetic  In  regard^to  glee 
Club  songs.  When  you  say  that  Uie 
singins  was  loud  and  crude  and  of  the 
coUar-and-elbow  variety,  you  describe 
Uie  singing  of  50  years  ago  In  every  col- 
lege in  the  country ;  but  the  almost  mor- 
bid perfection  of  the  present  day  aes- 
thetics makes  one  long  for  an  occasional 
whiff  of  what  passed  for  music  In  those 
days.  As  for  Palestrlna,  Colerldge- 
Tavlor  and  Gustavo  Hoist.  I  doubt  If 
there  was  a  single  glee  club  in  the  coun- 
try that  sung  such  music  Who  was  It 
who  wrote  "Now  Rumbles  the  Bass"  and 
what  l6  it?  A  German  student  song? 
(It's  a  walt2  song.— Ed.)  There  was 
another  song,  a  march,  beginning  "On. 
I  gallant  company,  with  measured  step 
i  and  song,"  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  It.  The  gentlemen  In  charge  of 
the  present  day  music  at  our  unlversl- 
tie.?.  Harvard,  for  example,  are  entitled 
to  vast  credit  for  the  Infinite  pains  and 
skill  with  which  they  have  reduced  the 
singing  of  a  college  glee  club  to  an  ecxact 


.viieji  lUo  ilarvaid  i.tl.'O  Ciuu  (  ivus 
L  oonoert  in  Boston  It  will  not  go  far 
■iTong  if  It  Interpolates,  even  by  way  of 
I  encores,  one  or  two  of  thn  simple  melo- 
'  dies  which  repraaentcd  mualo  to  ua  SO 
reara  np^  tt, 

^  /    /  ^  2.  J 

1  FOR  CHILDREN 

This  la  the  program  Mr.  Monteux  ar-  | 
ranged  for  the  »«)Oond  concert  by  the 
Symphony  orcli«»tra  for  young  people,  | 
In  Sj-mphony  HaU  yesterday  afternoon: 
WrtMir  jOrvtnrt  to  tt*  Opei^  "Ob«OD" 

"All<wrett</*  from  Out  arm^T  "»^> 
Ko.  T. 

"M»T0h  to  the  ScmfioW*'  flwn  O"*  F*ot»«*i 

87mpb«i7. 

"luTooatlon"   from  Bolt*,   "Vtu>  IrtayeT 
•Cello  EJolo— Jean  Bedettl.  ^ 

Blxet.  £alt9  from  tJie  <Jpti-».  'XJennto 

MaoDowtll.  "In  ■Wartime"  Crom  th«  Indian  Su't» 
Tohalkovakj  OTtrture,  "1812 

For  this  second  concert  of  the  winter 
Mr.  Monteux  pfovlded  eoUder  fare  than 
has  boen  his  way  heretofore.  His 
audience  as  usual  was  Interesting  to 
watoh.  The  Weber  overture,  barring 
the  loud,  sudden  chord  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  allegro,  which  amused,  left 
the  company  cold.  So  did  the  Bee- 
thoven movement,  though  tt  Is  Indeed 
a  fact  that  so  long  as  this  music  really 
"moved"  the  audience  attentively  lis-  i 
tencd.  In  precisely  the  same  way  they 
responded  to  the  MacDowell  "In  War  I 
Time,"  only  the  quiet  middle  portion 
bored.  So,  In  the  suite  from  "Ormen," 
the  last  movement,  where  most  goes  on,  i 
suited  best 

It  pleased  by  no  means  so  well,  how- 
ever, as  the  Invocation  from  Massenet's  ^ 
Bulto  "The  Erinyes"  less  Imposingly  | 
put,  his  hackneyed  song  "Blegle." 
played  by  Mr.  Bedettl.  A  youthful 
audience,  so  much  Is  clear,  likes  senti- 
mental music  smoothly  played  above  all 
else.  Next  In  favor,  however,  comes 
i  music  with  sound  to  tt  and  substance, 
and  some  emotional  appeal;  near  the 
end  of  the  Berlioa  march  not  a  few 
boys,  and  gtrls  too,  In  one  part  of  the 
hall  stood  up,  the  better  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  and  when  the  maroh  was 
over  everybody  applauded  lustily.  If 
the  sheer  beauty  of  Mozart.  Beethoven, 
Weber  and  Bizet  falls  as  sUnaJly  a* 
the  slmpUclUes  of  Haydn  and  the  music 
of  rythm  above  all  else  to  stir  young 
oompany,  luokUy  music  remains  of  un- 
interrupted movement,  of  vivid  color 
and  of  enwtlonal  force.  There  Is  always 
Wagner.  ^ 


Cambridge. 


"Harvard  1890,  1895,  1896"  recenUy 
Inquired  Into  the  nationality  of  Prof, 
de  Sumlolirast. 

We  have  received  several  letters  in 
answer.  It  appears  that  Prof,  de  Suml- 
cbrast  was  bom  In  Hungary;  that  he 
went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards 
claimed  British  oltlzenshlp,  although 
there  were  times  when  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith  oontrlbuted  to  the 
Pilot  of  Dec.  14.  1901.  an  amusing  poem 
entitled  "Sumlchaatlnatlons,"  begin- 
ning: 

Sayl  have  you  seen  Sumichrast. 
Who  calls  himself  "de"  SumlchrastT 
He  first  was  bom  In  Switzerland, 
Later  In  FYance  and  Swaziland; 
And.  though  'tis  hard  to  get  the  facts, 
•Tls  said  he's  claimed  In  Halifax. 
'TIs  even  urged  that  Montreal, 
Upon  his  birthplace  has  the  call. 
For  him  Japan,  too,  makes  demand 
And  Austral,  dim  Van  Dleman's  land. 
Was  he  bom  simultaneously 
In  all  these  places?    It  may  be. 
Thus  glamours  of  romance  are  cast 
Upon  his  unknown,  misty  past; 
And  now  that  France's  loud  trumpets 
blast 

Echoes  the  name  of  Sumichrast, 
A  thousand  cities  rise  to  claim 
The  glory  of  his  birth  and  name. 

"Britten  S.  Whynot  ha.i  devised  a  bed 
for  his  automobile  no  he  can  be  com- 
fortable." Why  not,  Britten? 

ADD  "WONDERS  OF  ANATOMY" 

(Clipped  by  J.  E-  Qreeiioueh  froon  the 
MontpeMer  (Vt.)  Evening  A^ja) 

The  Moretown  Common  girls  do  not 
mind  the  cold  weather  for  they  go  to 
school  when  the  mercury  Is  30  below 
zero  bareheaded  and  their  stockings 
rolled  down  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

NEWS  OF  THE  ADAMS  FAMILY 

"Think  of  the  terrible  schisms  In  the 
nattire  of  Edward  Adams,  who  was  a 
son  of  Charles  Adams,  minister  to  Eng- 
land through  the  civil  war.  and  who 
wrote  that  book  'The  Education  o»  Ed- 
ward Adams.' 

Thus  It  is  that  the  N.  T.  Times 
quotes  the  much  quoted  Percy  Stlckney 
Grant.  Is  It  possible  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grant   ever   said    this?     His  theology 


A   NARROW  ESCAPE 
.\H  the  World  Wags: 

.She  wished  to  bon-ow  some  books, 
and  while  I  loathe  lending  my  books  to 
anybody  and  really  think  a  law  shouM 
he  psHsed  ranking  this  sorry  Jest  of  the 
vindictive  godH  with  murder  and  arson, 
Hho  was  too  younK,  pretty,  and  frankly 
adulatory  to  refuso--anythliig.  Uut  with 
a  sinking  heart  1  watched  lior  trail  a 
pink  and  Indecisive  finger  down  ray 
book  shelves — past  Montaigne,  Dawson, 
France,  Huysmans,  Pater,  Wm.  Blake, 
Wedekind,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire 
"Have  you  'Baibbltt'?"  she  began 
eagerly.  "Really?  'Glimpses  of  the 
Moon'?  Hobln'T  'This  Freedom"?  uh 
uh — "  ^•1sJbly  climbing  to  dizzy  heights 
— "'One  of  Ours' 7  But  do  you 

know,  I  don't  believe  after  all  I'll  take 
anything  today.  I've  so  many  things 
on  this  week  I  simply  won't  have  a 
minute  to  read.  Some  time  soon,  though 
I'm  going  to  read  ALL  your  lovely 
books  .  .  ."  She  was  gone.  T 
picked  up  "Salambo"  and  fingered  It 
lovingly.  Saved  again ! 
;  CHARINO  CROSS. 

NOCTURNE 

iVor  As  the  World  Wars) 
I  canio  up  from  the  .Subway. 
The  mall  was  one  blank  smooch. 
Wayfarers  lurched  around  mi*, 

I    The  welkin  reeked  with  hooch: 

'     Methought  a  saintly  odor 
Hovered  about  St.  Paul's. 
As  of  those  ancient  spirits 
Which   haunt   historic  walls. 

But  as  I  slithered  upwards 
The  potent  fragrance  grew — 
Lo!  'twas  all  Beacon  Hillside 
Reacting  to  home  brew: 
From  male  and  female  clubdom. 
From  every  hearth  and  home 
Far  flung  out  the  Fenway 
Up  to  the  State  House  d^^e 
There  swelled  the  Saibbalh  chorus. 
Borne  on  the  mash -filled  air, 
"We  make  oun?  In  tlie  cellar — 
"You  take  a  beefsteak  rare — 
"About  three  pounds  of  raisins — 
"My  chauffeur  Is  a  star — 
"The  apples  must  be  rotten — 
"Be  sure  to  seal  the  Jar — 

"Just  ask  for  a  prescription — 
"It  mustn't  get  too  thick— 
"Tea  any  druggist  keeps  It — 
"You  bet  It's  got  a  kick — 
"I  know  a  dandy  Dago — 
"Oh  come  on,  be  a  sport — 
•T)on't  let  the  children  hear  yon — 
"Whatl  tw«nty>flve  a  quartl" 

"Ob  sweet  and  blessed  country." 
(Broadcast  W.  N.  A.  C.) 
Oh  sweet  and  blessed  country. 
Oh  great  democracy  I 
Who  would  not  taste  "this  freedom," 
Beyond  aJl  tongue  and  pen. 
Who  shall  deny  our  birthright. 
Those  hallowed  words:  "Say  When." 
DUM  VrVIMUS.  BIBAMUS. 
Boston. 


STRANGE  DOINGS  IN  MONTAGUE 

(From  the  OreeniQeW  Gazette  and  Courier) 
One  afternoon  about  dark.  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner was  going  past  Bartletfs  grove 
in  Montague,  when  a  man  Jumped  out 
of  the  bushes  calling  on  her  to  stop.  She 
did  not  stop.  At  the  same  place  an- 
other day  Mr.  Carey  was  accosted.  He 
did  not  stop.  This  ought  to  be  attended 
to  before  some  damage  is  done. 

GOOD  HOME  STUFF 

(From  the  Danvwre  K»rald) 
Another  baby  girl.  Edith,  has  come 
to  the  Dyer  family,  making  eight  of  this 
type  and  one  of  the  other.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  Edward.  You  will  soon  be 
able  to  run  a  lamp  factory  right  in 
your  own  home.  Anil  then,  there  Is  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  bank  book  coming 
from  the  company. 


WHY    PUBLISHING    HOUSES  FILL 
THE    PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITALS 

Deer  Sirs,  You  can  send  me  an  Al- 
manac and  a  Walcalenter  for  the  year 
1923  ani  that  song  this  a  long  Ways  to 
Tiblcarare  and  that  song  nearer  ray  god 
to  they  and  that  song  lead  kindly  and 
a  Horoscope  book  for  the  year  192S  and 
a  dreambook.  and  that  Story  ot  Shln- 
derhawes  the  Bogohleft  of  Germany  and 
a  plger  of  Julius  Caser  and  the  book  of 
Julius  Caser  the  Roman  Emperer  and 
tho  Map  of  all  the  mall  Routes  of  the 
Unltet  States  and  the  Map  of  the 
Worlt  and  the  names  of  All  Roman 
Emperera.  You  can  write  for  the  Money 
to  James  Godaell  Hales  Bank  Wise'  got 
my  Interest  money  there. 

harvardIlee, 

Last  night  in  Symphony  hall  the  Har-  I 
vard  Glee  Club  gave  Its  mW-wlnt«T 
concert,  with  the  help  of  Gnlomor 
Novacs,  pianist.  In  the  minds  of  some' 
people  In  attendance  tliis  concert  made 
a  rtefltilt«  imnresslon.  which  may  per- 


haps be  aoconnted  for  by  a  abort  an- 
alysts of  the  program. 
r>r.  Davison  began  the  evening  wIUi 

the  Palestrlna  "Adoramun  Te."  music, 
written  before  1600,  which  cnn  u: 
to  only  a  ifpeclal  p^iblio  today.    A  - 
slan    "Cherublo    Hymn,"    by    T»  ""t- 
nokoT,  of  musical  Interest  enoush.  does 
not   escape   the  aombrenegs  that  fre- 
quently pervades  Russian  muslo  of  the 
church.     Then   came   a.   chorale  froM 
Bacha   "Cairlatroas   Oratorio,"  "BreaK 
Forth  a   Beauteous  Heavenly  Ught. 
mualo   that  atUl  holds   the   breath  of 
life  after  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
or  so  years  of  existence.    The  '^'^^}>y'' 
Madrigal,  on  the  other  hand.  Adieu 
Sweet  Amarillia,"   has  only  a  Pretty 
archair  grace  to  commend  It  today  lo 
the  world.  ^   ^  ■l. 

Music  of  today  came  next,  to  he  h are, 
but  music  of  strangely  'we'*'' 
An  "Old  HuflMhlstlc  Prayer"  by  Llll  BOB- 
langer.  the  1'^ '  nch  girl  of  t«If"t  who 
died  unfortunately  young.  e»tabllaDe8 
at  once  and  sklUfully  a  mood  omental 
gloom,  a  mood  unvaried  to  the 

A  quite  different  spirit  Arnold  Box  ang- 
gesta    In    bis    "Now    U    the    Time  of 
Chrlstymas,"  an  quaint  sprlghtllness  and 
oharm,  helped  amaalngly  on  by  a  clever 
obbllgato  for  flute  (brightly  played  by  ^ 
[Georges  Laurent.)    ITien  followed  three 
hymns  by  Gustar  Hoist  from  the  RIg-.| 
Veda,   a   collection   of  Hindu   hymnii,  | 
the  program  states,   dating  from  1600 1 
B.  C,    The  first,  to  Manas,  the  splTtt  | 
of  a  dying  man.  Is  a  melancholy  | 
monotonous.     The    second    hymn,  to 
Soma  (the  Juice  of  an  herb  used  In 
aacrlflce.)  haa  a  graceful,  pretty  flow 
of   melody,    of  on   ortlfiolaUy   «o»°  i 
flavor.     The  hymn  of  Agnl,  the  god 
of  fire,  seems  the  strongest  of  the  three, 
though  Hoist,  perhaps  according  to  tho  | 
Schonberg  theory  that  only  the  first  j 
measure   of   a   "song"    need  be  con- 
sidered In  setting  the  tone,  paid  cur- 
iously slight  heed  to  the  words  of  sev- 
eral lines,  music  of  life  and  BUgg«stlye- 
nesa  he  did  contrive  by  the  use  to  some 
extent  of  a  piano  accompaniment  of 
rhythm  and  high  color.    The  last  group 
consisted  of  Henry  F.  Gilbert's  setUng 
of   "Fifteen    Men   on   a   Dead   Man  a 
Chest,"    "The   Hunter's   Farewell"  by 
Mendelssohn,   and  "Ye  Watchers  and 
Ye  Holy  Ones,"  a  ITth  century  melody. 

Not  a  line  of  aU  this  mtisic  It  weU 
may    be    lacks    worth.     People  there 
are,  too.  who  are  moved  by  the  mys- 
ticism of  Palestrlna,  others  who  love 
madrigals,     and     some     more.  most 
like,     who    are     etlrired     by  music 
of  the  oast.    A  fact  It  remains,  never- 
theless, that  a  program,  to  appeal  to 
a  large  miscellaneous  audience,  must 
set  forth  for  the  most  part  music  that 
has  vitality  for  the  larger  portion  or  , 
that  audience,  music  that  can  rouse  | 
the  emotions  tUl  the  people  want  to, 
laugh  or  cry,  or  sit  back  in  their  seats 
with  a  sigh  of  content;  or  else  sts^d , 
up  and  yell.   Gloom,  gloom,  dainty  oon- 
oelts,  music  about  plants  In  ritual  use 
12000    years    ago— very    well    In  their 
I  places  by  was  of  cantrast.   con  they 
possibly  prove  vital  to  men  and  women 
today?  Better  poorer  music,  "  0"'^ 
I  carry    conviction.      Perhaps    the  last 
group  did.  but  tin  10  o'clock  the  con- 
Srt  had  about  it  an  air  of  lifelessne«. 

Miss  Novaes  did  none  tcxy  much  to 
liven  the  atmosphere.  Of  her  group  of 
Chopin  pieces,  the  F  °>l°°lj?"";7-'  * 
posthumous  prelude,  a  masurka  and  a 
S^udy.  she  seemed  to  the  veto  or^ 
When  playing  the  •t^J''-  T""^  f?" 
playod  beautlfuny  InW.  t-t«r  to  i^  ■ 
evening  she  pUyed  an  '*-'h«n«»„J^«!*: 
"El  Albaloln."  pretty  but  very  long,  and 
Llsxt's  "Mephlato"  waits,  stlrrijig  mu-  i 
slo  from  an  orchestra,  but  not  much 
more  than  a  technical  tour  do  force  on 
the  piano,  a  task  for  Busonl  or  Saner, 
?'tmurt  be  undertaken.  Miss  Novaes 
Ws  much  applauded.  The  glee  club 
sang  with  the  attributes  one  haa  come 
to  expect  of  It.  the  Individual  tone  and 
the  admirable  technical  flnlsh_The  ac-  • 
companlst  was  G.  W.  Woodworth,  the 
assistant  acoompanUt.  W.  T  Ames,  the 
ortjanlst,  C.  T.  Leonard,  and  Incidental 
solos  were  sung  by  George  Renwlck, 
Lyle  R.  Btox  and  Morris  L.  ^rot^ 
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15TH  SYMPHONY  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  13th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sj'ui- 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Schumann,  SjTuphony  No.  3 
("Rhenish");  Salzedo.  "Enchanted 
Isles,"  Symphonic  poem  for  harp  and 
orchestra  (first  time  In  Boston;  Mr^l 
Salzedo,  harpist);  Loeffler,  "The  Death 
of  Tlntagiles"  dramatic  poem  (after 
Maeterlinck)— Ml-.  Burgln,  Vlole  d'Am- 
our;  Dvorak,  Slavoato  Bacncea.  op.  W, 
Xos.  3  and  1. 

Schumann's  SjTnphony  Is  worth  play- 
ing and  hearing  if  only  for  the  third 
movement,  music  peculiar  In  mood  and 
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presalon,  and  for  th-;  '  Catheai-ai  i 
Scene,"  music  that  is  solemnJy  andi 
nobly  Dontlflcal.  In  these  movements 
Schumann's  remarkable  ability  to  score 
In  a  coarse,  heavy,  lumpish  manner.  Is 
not  so  apparent.  The  first  movement 
(3  laclcine  In  contrasts,  and  the  ilnale 
Is  not  Impressive.  As  for  the  Scherzo. 
Mr.  Apthorp  was  right  when  he  found 
the  chief  theme  to  be  of  "a  rather  pon- 
derous Joviality."  expressing  well  the 
sentiment  of  Goethe's  Drinkers  In  Auer- 
bach's  cellar— "AS  'twere  five  hun- 
dred hogs,  we  feel  so  cannlbalic  JoUy. 
The  constant  repetition  of  this  theme 
reminds  one  of  a  drunkard  insisting  at 
Intervals  on  telUns  the  same  rude  jest, 
or,  what  Is  worse,  roaring  a  stave  of  a 
song  for  Meg  or  Moll. 

Mr  SaJzedo's  Bymphonlc  poem,  com- 
posed In  1918.  " performed  at 
Milwaukee  by  the  Chlcagro  Symphony  in 
November,  1919.  There  was  a  penorm- 
anco  at  Chicago  In  the  sa^T^e  month.  The 
composer  entitled  his  work  "Terrea  En- 
ehantess,"  translating  the  title  "En- 
chanted isles." 

Tears  ag'o  Herman  Melville  wrote  a 
wonderful  description  of  "The  En- 
chanted Isles,"  a  term  given  by  Sl>an- 
lards  to  the  Galapagos,  they  Inhabited 
by  gig'antic  turtles,  though  at  times  an 
island  or  two  served  as  a  dwellinij 
place  for  convicts.  Surely  the  Gala- 
pagos never  heard  such  sounds  as  Mr. 
Salzedo  drew  from  his  harp  and  the 
other  instruments. 

Another  enchanted  Isle  was  reigned 
over  by  Prosper©,  the  usurper;  for  the 
rightful  lord  was  Caliban,  who  said  to 
Stephano  and  Trlnculo 

"The  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds  and  Sweet  airs,  that  give  delight 

and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes   a  thousand    twangling  in- 
struments 
Will  bum  about  mine  ears." 

No,  this  was  not  Mr.  Saizedo's  en- 
■chanted  Isle. 

He  Is  known  as  a  harpist  of  uncom- 
mon technical  ability,  of  rare  skill  in 
producing  unusual  effects  from  his  fn-  ' 
struraent.  He  has  written  much  for, the 
iiarp;  not  content  with  six  harps,  he 
has  achieved  the  feat  of  writing  for 
21  harps,  wood-wind  choir,  female 
voices  and  percussion.  Thus  he  has  al- 
most eclipsed  the  virtuoso  spoken  of  by 
the  western  preacher:  "And  he  played 
on  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings:  Spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect." 

In  his  "Enchanted  Isles,"  he  has  evi- 
dently southt  first  after  color.    He  has 
thus  gained  strange,  so^nnetlmes  beau-| 
tlful  effects,  but,  men  and  brethren,  arei 
«l>lashes   of   color,    delicate    tints  and 
demi-tints  all  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in   an  orchestral  work     for  a 
.symphony    concert?     This  symphonic 
poem  starts  from  nowhere  and  finally 
'  fter    long    ramblings    arrives  there. 
1  here   is   tinkling  of  the   harp,  there 
-e  sweepings  up  and  down,  but  the 

■  iislcal  Ideas  have  little  significance, 
'lere  Is  no  body,  no  substance.  Bx- 
i  riment.s  In  color.  The  audience  was 
ntertained;  the  composer- virtuoso  was 
rcalled. 

A  gentleman  of  ancient  Greece  once 
.  humbly  apologized  for  having  a  pomp- 
ous funeral  for  his   very   small  child. 
If  one  should  ask,  why  this  elaborate 

uslcal  composition  to  portray  the 
eath  of  little  Tlntagiles,  the  purport  of 
Jaeterlinck's  drama  Is  misunderstood, 
'ot  without  reason  did  he  call  It  a 
;ilay  for  marionettes,  so  that  the  sym- 
bolism might  be  the  plainer  and  the 
more  Impressive.  Tlntagiles  was  a 
child,  but  we  are  all  children  when 
we  know  that  the  "hidden,  noiseless 
monster"  Is  waiting  for  us,  nor  do  the 
assurances  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Sir 
OUvsr  Tjodge  and  others  wholly  dispel 
thi>  fear  that  has  haunted  ^nanklnd 
through  the  centuries.  Rightly,  then, 
did  Mr.  Loeffler  give  dramatic  intensity 
to  his  symphonic  poem,  with  the  superb  j 
introduction  depicting  the  wild  night  1 
and  the  raging  storm;  the  suggestion! 
'if  the  old  scarred  warrior,  no  longer 

■  c-lying  on  his  sword;  with  the  voice 
if  the  child  walling  In  fright;  with  the 
whisperers  outside  the  door  guarded  In 
vain.  After  hearing  this  flrmly-knit. 
eloquently  expressive  music,  played 
con  amore  by  the  orchestra,  we  must 
associate  Mr.  Loeffler  with  Maeterlinck 
as.  when  "Pelleas  and  Meli.sande"  is 
mentioned,  the  Belgian's  name  is  In- 
separably linked  witli  that  of  Debussy. 

Here  the  concert  might  have  ended, 
with  memorable  music  In  one's  ears 
and  ,mlnd.  Dvorak's  Slavonic  dances, 
originally  for  pianoforte  (four  hands), 
brought  him  fame.  Has  his  Slavonic 
Rhapsody  or  his  once  brilliant  Scherzo 
Caprlecio  aged  with  time? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  comprises 
Rossini's  overture  to  "Semlramide," 
Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  Ravel's 
Spanish  Rhapsody  and  Saint-Saen's 
piano  concerto,  C  minor.  No.  4,  to  be 
played  by  Mr.  Cortot. 


re  from  Dame  Bthel  Smytb'B 

op.:..,  ih»  Boatswain'B  Mate."  WW 
recently  sung  by  amateurs  of  the  Wok- 
ing  Musical  Society.  It  was  the  seen* 
In  which  •rillage  revellers  vlelt  I"* 
Beehive."  It  Is  said  that  the  B.ngers 
were  handicapped  by  the  respectablhty 
of  their  r^urrouiidings.  "Dame  l^^hel 
Smyth  explained  to  the  audience  that 

lo  aauee  when  black-coated,  wit  it  one 
eye  on  the  beat  and  the  other  on  the 

Musical     Society     brings  together. 
Thus  the  London  Times. 

?hey  rer^lnded  us  of  the  reuuner  at  the 
Veneering's  dinner  PartJ. 
gloomy     analytical  cherhist 
teemed  to  say,  after  "Chabll* 
•You  wouldn't  If  you  knew  ^ 

I  "^hlsleminds  us  that  when  the  H»n-| 
ieT  and  Hayden  societ^^  Sfelsha.z^ar" ' 
'.:reTars  igo,  the  magnificent  drlnk^ 
C chlr^was  omitted.  Was  It  because 
"Ly  of  the  members  were  even  then 
Staunch  prohibitionists,  or  were  the  of- 
ficers afraid  of  wounding  the  su^oeptl- 
bfmles  of  tl,e  orthodox  audience? 

a  h^or^-LX^ryl-yero^er^e 

;t"the  stage  with  or  without  vocal  eu- 
logy.   , 

OF 


like  -  a 
always 
sir?"— 
what  it's 


SPEAKING   OF  THE  PERILS 
TRAFFIC  IN  BAYONNE 
(H««ilin«,  in  the  Ne^  York  Times.) 
Run  Down  on  Way  Home  Tosether  a. 
Usual  Every  Day  for  Quarter 

of  Century  j 

ADD  "SUSPENDERS" 

As  the  \Vorld  Wags:  ' 
Tour  article  on  suspenders  interested 
me  very  much.    Perhaps  this  anecdote 
may  be  worthy  of  space. 

My  sister  married  a  Cape  Codder,  and  , 
they  had  sli  boys  (about  two  years 
difference  in  age  between  each).  While 
on  a  visit  to  them  and  seeing  them  aU 
?^gether    I  remarked,   "L"'''!.  ^m! 
Tou   manage   to   clothe  and  fff 
bunch  of  wild  Indians?" 
sister  replied,  "Oh.  I  make  t^«°^^a'? 
a  pair  of  pants  and  buy  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders and  then  tu'-n^  them  loose  on 

the  sands  to  play."  I  \^«".^°^tena  you 
they  use  suspenders.  I  vrlU  send  you 

five  dozen.' 


To  spell  jaw-breaKBrst  TLcughx  Iwasi 
great  ' 
When  you  rose  eupn-eine  With  a  p*>wer- 
ful  meln 

And  yelled  number  "•iglit-  Tflte  an 

"ate." 

Relegated  to  dunce  ca©.  yon  Bulked  til, 
recess,  ; 
Then  made  all  the  boj-o  hiss  at  me! 

Why  didn't  you  sltow  you  loved  golden, 
toired"  Bess? 
Ill  private,  name  me  Twenty  Three71 
Wouldn't  mind«d  your  "dumbell"  ;  woulo 
been  quite  devoid 
Of  Jealousy.    Bess  IS  most  fair. 
But    a   public  s-s!     Now,  Doo  Dear's! 
paranoid 

Will  surely  stick  gum  in  your  hair. 
I  PIG  T^UL.. 

g.  1  3ia^e  a  fotling  that  "para-  | 

nold"  should  bo  "paranoia."  I 
Do  you  allow  poptk-  llcen.se  In  this  ! 
column? 

GREAT  IS  THE 'ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  indication  of  th«  manner  In 
which   the  apolien  language   Is  degen- 
eratlng.     If  you  should  say  to  a  man  I 
thai  you  "drove  your  coupe  along  Ma.s-  | 
.gan-Jiusetts  avenue"  he  might  not  under-  [ 
I  stand  you.    But  If  you  should  reiriark 
I  that  you  "drov<;  your  'coop'  along  'Mass' 
1  avenue,"  his  blithe  "sure"  would  show 
that  lie  comprehended.  IXBID. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  JUSTICE  HSIN  I 

(L.1  Po  U-at;3late<J  b>  Jlr,  Obnta.i  j 
Once  we  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Ch'ang-an  j 
In  wild  ecsteus.v  of  flowers  and  willow-  ( 

green 

sat  feasting  at  a  tortoise  table;  ] 
And  there  was  endless  singing  and  dan-  , 

cing;       .  ■ 
We  thought  it  would  last  forever,  you 
and  1 — 

How  were  we  to  know  that  the  grass 

would  tremble 
And  the  wind  and  dust  come,  roaring 
down? 

(FROM   "PERFECT   BEHAVIOR,"  BY 
DONALD  OGDEN  STEWART) 

President  ColHewood  turned  to  Ken- 
nel ton  and  ariked  suddenly; 

"Don't  you  think  so,  too,  Kennelton? 
Receiving  no  answer,  CoUiewood  said 

sharply:   

"1  say,  Kennelton,  are  you  he^mg 
this  conversation  or  ai-e  you  not?" 

What  had  happened?  A  very  simple, 
a  very  small  Uiing— a  mere  trifle,  in  fact. 
Gazing  across  the  table,  Kennelton  had 
been  struck  dumb  by  the  sight  of  Am- 
vol  absent-mindedly  pressing  back  the 
cuticle  of  her  dinner-partner's  finger- 
nails with  the  prong  of  her  stamped 
silver  olive  fork.  It  was  a  mistake  any 
one  might  make  and  yet  how  humiliat- 
ing and  dlsastroual 


'^a?er  In  the  day.  one  of  the  boys  said  gymphoiiy  EnSeillble  As- 
...  .ncle.oh,.how  about  those^erej    y-P^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^ 

! 


'susp'e'nd'e^s?"  ""'whiardS' you  want  to 
knowr-  I  asked.  "Well.  How  many  s 
nve  dozen?"  he  asked.  ^^^^^^  J*'"; 
that  win  be.  10  pairs  for  each  of  you 
boys''  I  replied.  Then  he  answered 
I^^Goliyl  uncle  John,  how  fall  we  wear 
I  them,  once  to  once,  or  all  together?  ^ 


in  Jordan  Hall 


People  who  are  not  too  firmly  set  on 
gravity  In  concerts  showed  good  judg- 

,   ment   when   they  went   last   night  to 

BETTER^  PERHAPS  Jordan  hall  to  hear  the  Boston  Syin- 

BETTER,  I-  ^^^^^    Enaemble    play   a    program   of  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags.  ^^g,^  illustrating  Mr.  Hanry  Gideon  s  | 

Tou  will  never  know  of  the  dream  house  ^^^^^^^       rhythm  and  dance  forms.  A  , 
I    nlanned    In    those   not -so -long -ago  i^eture,  to  be  sure,   might  have  been 
^     TH    l^n^r  little  things:  trusted  to  take  away  the  curse  of  levitj 

'^to   rMlanci  of   tl'e  bra.,  from  even  giddy  music  of  the  dance;  ! 
the  ftaccato   rMlance  o  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  safely  have 

knocker  on  the  neo  oolo'i^^^  ventured   In.   But  Mr.   Gideon  though 

firii?  cushioned!  b^ook-Uned  he  told  many  a  fact  worth  telling  and 
roof;  "^i*  ^"'°;'„,^"f  4av-  the  freshly  |  also  expressed  Interesting  views  of  » 
nooks  for  a  ralnj    da      t  e  ,^  po„<ier,  added  not 

starched   Wtchen  "''   .^^d ;  the  ;  one  lot  or  tittle  to  the  evening's  weight, 

^[^f  flretrfns  l^-Jhr*-"   -eot  !  ^  he  had  to  say  he  said  .m  few 


Sh^^  i^e;^.  candle  light  for  word. 


pleasant  manner,  lightly. 


oruo,    ill   **   i.'*&<*^7t**«  V    - 

f    To  give  point  to  Mr.  Gideon  s  talk  the 

:i.rnever  Itnow  of  that  ^ra  T^eVrp-f  U  m^n,  ^J!^^ 

house  I  V^-^h.J^^X^ 


(when  you  im  u  i-n^   -  -  , 

apartment  and  enter  the  heay  ori- 
ental-incensed atmosphere  ^nd 
the  breakfast  dishes  in  the  sink  and 
the  living  room  cigarette  strewn  and 
vour  wJfe  In  a  soiled  ''atlk  smock 
flnl«fclrg  the  last  of  a  Cosmo  Hamilton 
serial  and  your  (3ordon  gin) 
weirtonight,  it  will  be  better  perhaps, 

that  you  will  "«;-^y^"^^ABETH. 


TO  STUFFY 

'Tor  Afl  the  World  Wag*), 
suppose and  I  were  just  s-tUng  la 

WHir^freokles  dn*"  toothless 

smiles.  ^ 
And   llst'r.ing    to  T^axSher    dhant  our 
Golden  Rule. 
(T^ong    legs    always    sit     cross  the 

rou  were  so  learned:  the  best  In  the 
room,  ~     ,  „ 

While  I  moaUy  landed  ii».rk    three  ; 
X-he  oae  thing  that  les^enM  my  utter- 
most  gloom — 
T  beaded  our  loved  SpeOlmg 
Who  made  faces  and  cheats  to  tell  you 
the  way 


chosen    program.     After    two  Indian 
dances  arranged  by  Skilton,  they  plajeU  ! 
three  movements  of  a  suite  which  Mottl  , 
arranged  from  the  Oietry  ballet     Ce- < 
phale  et  Procris."   From  a  small  or- 
chestra, and  in  a  small  hall  unusually 
attrlctlVe,    probably   th^y   made  more 
nearly  their  Intended  effect  than  when 
tliey  are  played  by  a  great  orchestra 
"n  i  vast  concert  hall;  a  Haydn  or  a 
.Mozart  symphony  would  be  int«restms 
to  hear  from  Uiese  players.    A  Ma^u^ka  ! 
••La   Czarina"    by   Gaune,    followed   a  i 
delteht  to  those  who  have  long  relished 
Its    forthright    rhythm  without  ever 
kno^-lng  Its  name.  Rponer  i 

Next  came  a  waltz  by  C^"'*^,,^^^?^^;  I 
'•Tn  Perdlta  Dancing",  a  graceful  piece 
-cha^r^ln^y  orchestrated^  ^.t^  Nut"- 
sky's  Arabian  dance  . ''^^^-r^aeh 


isSzech  Komzah;  In  all  their  glc; ■ 
gested  i^doutes  and  Rathaus'  bail.s.  M> 
Vannlnl  knew  Just  the  way  to  play  II 
All  the  playing,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  proved  delightful.  Though  every 
Individual  player  can  make  his  part 
'  agreeable  to  hear,  the  balance  of  parts 
is  perfect.  Jlr.  Vannlnl,  a  conductor  of 
grace  and  warmth  and  fine  rhythmic 
feeling,  know^  well  the  meaning  of 
style.  A  performance  from  him  Is 
worth  listening  to.  The  ensemble  and 
Mr  Gideon  will  give  a  second  concert 
and  lecture  like  that  of  last  night,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Simmons  College 
endowment  fund.  In  Jordan  hall 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  21. 

R.  R.  Q 


We  read  of  motor  car  accidents,  of  | 
oars  overturned,  of  men,  women  and 
children  run  over  by  those  thinking 
only  of  speed,  and  we  recall  the  words 
of  Reray  de  Ciourmont  written  sixteen 

"Tapprlclate  speed,  even  In  modest 
and  disagreeable  t"^?^"^ "the  day  and 
thus  gain  some  minutes  In  the  day  an 
one  never  has  minutes  enough.  «  ^ 
!  nothing  to  do.  I  ^ould  "J^^h  prefer  a 
Blower  but  more  comfortable  f y^y*™; 
'f  do  not  understand  very  well  these 
p.^ple  of  leisure  who  wish  "tra-fa^ 
Clns  to  transport  them  from  one  hote 

IrrmLus  to  -°^^-,rm'a\"a7l'"when' 
do  not  understand  them  at  all,  w 

free  to  wander  at  random,  to  «°P  " 
that  they  can  better  uH 
r,t  mnTi  or  of  nature,  they  roll  ai  i"" 
speSl^os'es  full  of  dust  and  eyes  cov- 
;  .?ed  with  black  glasses  ^h  e^^p'es 
"wleTlL  a^^Jlol^n^nat  l^ayed  on 
r«„  «niil  •    To  travel  and  not  see.  r>a 

r  vtrvXs"'  Tcrut^ob^re  ;ti, 

duoed  travelers.  ,  .      K^rk  most 

-e^l:'mrirhirpfate;9..tlon 

f--c^L\n^:^^v'f  S 

over  to  mad  ^-'^"Vvsln  og^^l  'nd' 
rutor^u'lsm  ra^not^  even  t,,,  „eHt 
of  being  a  muscular  exercise. 

RECONCILIATION 

When  I  am  dead  and 

So  you  but  plant  a  rose-tree  there. 
Get  back  to  labor  and  to  lust 

And  weep  no  more  nor  greatly  ears. 

The  quick  they  have  so  mnch  to  learn. 

The  dead  they  have  so  ""^h  to  do, 
'  tf  hut  vour  roses  bloom  and  bum, 
'There  sh.U  be  P^^ce  between  u,  two 
—The  King  of  the  Black  isles. 

PROPER  PRIDB 

^l^eT/'thr^aper  that  chauffeurs 
i  dJn't  want  to  be  called  c»;a««-[^, 
more,  and  have  formed    the  Society  o 

of   the    complacence   with    ^^'ch  one 
could  say  "l  am  a  Peerless  niapagen 
and   just   figure  out  for  yoursMf  the 
income  of  a  ^*^«i,^viDSON. 
Iiexlngton. 

SIMPLE  AND  SINCERE 

As  the  World  Wags:       .„     ,  f^,,. 

Many  a  pretentious   "tribute  falls 
to  strike  so  true  a  note  as  does  this 
nttle  paragraph  from  the  t>» 
spondent  in  the  Greenfield  Gazette  ana 

"""^'^at  sorrow  ha,  come  to  thl. 
little  neighborhood.  Only  ^  f^''  "'^"ths 
ago  Mr.  and  'Mrs.  George  Warner  were 
living  In  their  quiet  pleasant  home  on 
the  farm  contented  and  happy.  b"t  soon 
Mrs.  Warner,  who  had  been  'e«ble  a 
'nn«:  time,  passed  away,  leaving  Mr^ 
Warner  broken-hearted  and  lonely.  Just 
a  few  days  ago  he  was  taken  111  with 
pneumonia,  and  was  soon  laid  to  rest^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  were  the  kind  of 
neighbors  and  friends  ready  to  help  In 
time  of  need.  They  will  be  very  much 
missed  by  their  many_  friends,  who  have 
the  sympathy  of  all." 
Not  all  country  "Items"  are  grotesque. 

J.  B.  P. 


"UTTLE  MISS  MfUFFET" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Little  Miss  Muffett  sat  on  a  tuftet, 
,    Eating  her  curds  and  whey. 
Along  came  a  spider  and  sat  down  Be- 
side her 

!    And  frightened  Miss  Muffett  away. 

Ever   after,   that   spider  couW  never 
abide  her 
Because  she  had  nothing  to  say 
So  now  when  he  sees  her,  not  wishing 
to  tease  her. 
He  goes  t'other  side  of  the  way. 
Tour  genial  column  printed  some  Uttle 

time  ago  a  very  curious  quotation  from 
a  book. on  the  poison  of  snakes,  rep- 
tiles, spiders,  and  other  creatures 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author 
as  "Moffat."  I  was  lately  reading  the 
British  Biographical  Encylcopedla  and 
T  found  that  the  name  was  spelleaMonai*. 


I 

-    I .  .■  1  r  I.'  ..  ■  - .    .  ,  ,    I  I, ,  J 

uliova  quotoil  cnv.il   Its  origin  to 
■  facetious  render  of  the  book  on 
MOlsons  of  spld.  I  S  by  Dr.  Muffett.  t 
'  never  been  able  to  discover  th« 
In  niestlon,  but  It  e(>«ms  to  me  from 
'      of  the  titlfl  raire  as  quoted  In 
ipedla  that  the  BugeRFllon  Is  a 
At  all  events,  the  little  verites 
El  en  great  pleasure  to  many  peo- 
!n  the  world  and  produced  a  remarlt* 
ui'.u  aeries  of  amusing  pictures. 

N.  R. 

On  tho  title  page  of  Topsoll's  "His- 
tory of  Four-footed  Beasts  and  Sei^ 
I>«nts"  Is  this  sub-tltlo:  "Whereunto  Is 
now  Added  The  Thoaler  of  Insects;  of 
Lesser  L.lvlng  Crentures;  as  Bees,  Flloa, 
G&terplllars,  Spiders,  Worms,  etc.,  X 
most  Elaborate  Work,  by  T.  Multet,  DN 
•of  PhyKlck."  Our  edition  Is  dated  IfiSS. 
But  the  title  page  of  the  "Theatre  of  In* 
Beets"  Bpells  the  excellent  doctor's 
name  "Mouftet."  In  "Nur.sery  Rhyinea 
of  England"  collected  by  Halllwell  Mls» 
Muffett  Is  ignored.  HalliweU  gives  thl« 
Terslon: 

Little  Miss  Mopsey, 

Sat  in  the  shopsey/ 
Eating  of  curds  and  wheyt 

There  came  a  little  spider. 

Who  sat  down  beside  her 
And  frightened  Miss  Mopsey  awayt 

In  the  rhyme  as  read  or  spoken  to  ua 
"at  our  mother's  knee."  The  youna 
lady  was  always  named  "Muffett. 
Sometimes  she  sat  on  a  "crumpet."  In 
the  great  Oxford  English  Dictionary  tho 
rhyme  Is  quoted  under  "tuffet";  but  tho 
dictionary  doubts  whether  the  meaning 
of  "tuffet"  is  here  a  hassock  or  foot- 
stool; it  probably  means  a  hillock  of 
mound.  In  one  version  of  the  rhymo. 
Miss  MuCfet  sat  on  a  buffet.  Now,  a 
buffet  Is  a  low  stool,  originally  three- 
legged,  but  In  Scotland  a  four-footed 
■one  "with  sides.  In  form  of  a  squar* 
table  with  leaves,  lyhen  these  are  folded 
4own."  The  Muffett  nursery  rhyme  IM 
[{lated  by  lexicographer  "18 — ". — Ed. 

J  A  GENUINE  NATIVE 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

He  was  a  stalwart  figure  completely 
«nveloped  In  a  blanket,  with  two  burnt 
holes  in  It  through  which  his  dark  eye« 
lysteriously  peered.     "Come  and  Join 
,6  Ding  Ding  Gang,"  said  he,  as  I  was 
ssing  on  my  way  through  the  blinding 
;orm.    "Wherefore?"  said  I.  "Because 
ou  ought  to  be  patriotic."    "So  I  am," 
replied;  "I  fought  In  the  late  war." 
'Oh,  no.  you  are  not,"  he  said,  "unless 
'Ott  are  a  member  of  our  gang."  "Hoir 
O  I  get  In?"  I  asked.    "You  must  come 
1th  me  to  our  tent,  and  when  th« 
intinel  shouts,   "^Vas  your  father  an 
dlan?'  you  must  say.  Tes,'  and  you 
U  be  readily  admitted  to  our  pow- 
wow."    "But  my  dad  claimed  to  b» 
descended  from  the  Aztecs,"  I  trem- 
blingly admitted.     "Oh.   they  were  of 
Do  account,"  he  concluded;  "they  cam# 
(here  from  Asia  across  Behrlng  Strait* 
Knd  are  not  pure-blooded  Americans." 
With  that  he  left  ma.  BAIZB. 
Dorchester. 


APPRECIATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  Wednesday  I  sank  back  upon  the 
talis  of  my  snowshoes  and  gazed  In  new 
ec.ttasy  at  the  panorama  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  the  other  snow-blanketed 
peaks,  and  the  valleys  where  grandeur 
competed  with  sheer  beauty  as  seen 
from  the  top  of  Mt.  Kearsarge. 
'  At  my  right  a  near  whisper  broko  the 
absolute  stillness  of  the  mountain  top. 
'Some  hunk  of  dirt,"  solemnly  mur- 
mured my  companion,  his  eyes  Tlveted 
In  awe  on  the  pearly  grays  and  chalky 
peaks  of  the  Presidential  range.  \ 
Boston.  a  T.  M. 


ROMANCE 

He  was  tall  with  shoulders  broad 
And  smiling  lips  and  ardent  eyes— 
Before  his  gaze  my  own  eyes  fell, 
I  blushed  to  think  I  loved  hlra  so; 
Then  crushed  against  him — ecstasy^ 
A  dizzy  drop,  I  heard  "First  floor," 
I  dared  not  look,  but  hurried  out, . 
We  parted  strangers  as  before. 

Cinderella  II. 


I 


Devotion  Exaggerated, 
Grove  Thinks 

Grove,  who  thinks  that  the  "devo- 
tion" of  Schubert  to  Caroline  has  been 
Bioatly  exa,ggerated,  said  of  him:  "He 
!s  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  ser- 
\3nt3'  hall  than  the  (Trawlng-room." 

Let  no  one  shrug  shoulders  or  lift 
'  vobrows  at  this  statement.  William 
tlajsUtt,  In  some  respects  the  most  fas- 
tidious of  men,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
|n  his  essay  on  "Great  and  Little 
Things":  "For  my  part,  I  am  shy  even 
of  actresses,  and  should  not  think  of 
leaving  my  card  with  Madame  Vestris. 
(  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  for- 
tunes; but  for  a  list  of  humble  beauties, 
fervant  maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with 
their  red  elbows,  hard  hands,  black 
•>  ^oktngB  and  mot-caps,  I  could  fur- 
'  shout  a  gallery  equal  to  Cowley's,  and 
naint  them  half  as  well.     Oh!  might  1 


We  have  bci;i  aO^ci  ai-.).i'  rt,  as  v  ^.i^xy  .  i:.  "Blossom  Tim*." 

Ih  the  story  based  on  fact? 

When  this  comedy  with  £  i'  mnslc  was  produced  recently  In 
London  as  "Lilac  Time"  uith  Schubert's  music  arranged  by  G.  H.  Clut- 
Bam.  the  Manchester  Guardian  remarked:  "Schubert,  as  everyone  knows. 
»m«  fat  and  homely,  not  st  all  the  ideal  lover  of  the  musical  comedy 
StBge."  In  this  comedy  he  Is  represented  as  being  involved  in  a  love  af- 
fair with  a  glassmaker's  daughter,  to  whom  bo  was  giving  slnginfr  lessons. 

Nov/  Sir  Georpe  GioVB  in  his  life  of  Schubert,  a  most  sympathetic 
biography,  says:  "Ho  doeB  not  appear  to  have  cared  for  tho  other  sex, 
or  to  have  been  attractive  to  them  as  Beethoved  was,  notwithstanding 
his  ugliness."  ^ 

ITils  la  a  rash  statement  There  are  legends  about  Scnubert,  the 
lover  that  are  not  founded  on  facts.  For  example,  there  is  a  story  that 
his  Fantasia  for  piano  (four  hands)  was  inspired  by  Caroline,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy.  Schubert  taught  music  at  the  country 
peat  of  this  family  in  1818.  Caroline  was  then  11  years  old.  He  saw 
her  again  for  six  months  in  1824.  As  the  story  goes,  after  a  flirtation 
with  a  serving-maid  he  fell  in  love  with  Caroline.  She  reproached  him 
for  not  having  dedicated  any  music  to  her.  Whereupon  he  said:  "What 
would  be  the  good  of  it?  Everything  I  have  ever  done  has  been  dedicated 
to  vou  "  and  then  he  dedicated  the  Fantasia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Fantasia  was  not  dedicated  by  Schubert  to  Caroline.  The  dedication 
was  written  by  the  publishers  after  Schubert's  death.  Carolme  married 
an  army  officer  in  1844  and  died  seven  years  afterwards  _    .  ^, 

It  is  also  said  that  Schubert  was  in  love  with  Therese  Grob,  the 
daughter  of  a  widowed  silk  manufacturer.    She  sang  m  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  Mass  in  F.   He  wrote  a  "Tantum  Ergo   and  a    Salve  Regina 
for  her.    When  he  first  met  her  she  was  15  years  old.    She  married  m 
1820 

Bauemfeld,  a  friend  of  Schubert,  wrote  a  mocking  quatrain  whicT- 
may  be  thus  translated:  "Schubert  was  in  love  with  a  pupil,  that  was 
all  right,  one  of  the  young  countesses;  yet  he  devoted  himself  to  a  wholly 
different  one,  for  the  purpose  of-forgetting  the  other.  ,  . 

This  "other"  was  Therese.  The  case  is  reduced  to  this:  If  Schubert 
fell  in  love  with  Caroline  in  1818,  she  was  then  11  years  old.  If  Ije  loved 
her  in  1824,.  when  she  was  17,  the  "other"  Therese  had  been  married  four 
years.  Another  story  goes  that  Schubert  did  not  meet  her  after  she  was 
inarried.  Heuberger,  Schubert's  latest  biographer,  does  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  Schubert  was  in  love  with  Caroline. 

But  Schubert  had  love  affairs,  singularly  out  of  keeping,  one  might 

think,  with  his  songs.  j,  -r,  ^  x. 

He  wrote  in  1818  when  he  was  at  the  country  house  of  Esterhazy: 
"The  cook  is  a  pleasant  fellow;  the  ladies'  maid  is  30;  the  housemaid 
very  pretty,  and  often  pays  me  a  visit;  the  nurse  is  somewhat  ancient; 
the  butler  is  my  rival.    ...    the  young  ladies,  good  children." 

It  was  from  the  lips  of  a  kitchen-maid  in  the  Esterhazy  househoU 
that  Schubert  heard  a  theme  for  his  "Divertissement  a  la  Hongroise." 


but  attempt  a  description  of  some  of 
them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan  would 
forget  his  Julia.  ...  I  agree  so  far 
with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne. 
J  admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas 
St  a  distance.  The  Pamelas  and  Fannys 
of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my 
blood  tingled."  Hailltt's  passion  for 
Sarah  Walker,  the  daughter  of  a  lodg- 
ing house  keeper.  Inspired  his  aston- 
ishing. Incredible  "Liber  Amorls."  Dr. 
f-'amual  Johnson  made  a  celebrated  re- 
mark about  chambermaids  that  may 
serve  as  a  commentary.  Remember, 
too,  what  Sir  Matthew  Hale  said  when 
lie  was  asked  v.hy  he  married  his 
housekeeper. 

That  the  story  of  "Blossom  Time"  Is 
purely  fictitious  should  not  deter  one 
fiom  seeing  the  play  and  enjoying  It. 
fiohubert  here  fares  better  than  Beet- 
hoven in  that  dreary  play  "Adelaide," 
In  which  David  Blshhara  tried  hard  to 
look  like  the  composer;  better  than 
Chopin  In  that  preposterous  play  with 
George  Sand  as  the  heroine. 

MR.  HAITOWIT8CH 

Abraham  Haltowltech.  violinist,  will 
give  a  recital  In  Jordan  hall  next 
Thursday  afternoon. 

We  read  that  he  was  stricken  blind 
bv  a  fall  from  a  high  chair  when  he 
was  two  years  old.  The  fall  paralyzed 
his  optic  nerve.  That  was  In  1896  in 
Ekaterlnoslav.  When  he  was  a  little 
boy  he  developed  a  passion  for  musla  His 
mother  brought  him  a  violin  on  which 
ha  was  taught  to  play  for  his  own 
amusement.  Then  one  obsession  took 
hold  of  his  life.  He  wanted  to  become 
a  violin  virtuoso.  He  wanted  a  reper- 
toire. He  couldn't  trust  to  bis  memory, 
but  he  was  not  halted.  Ho  had  used 
the  Braille  system  of  raised  typi  to 
read  by.  So  he  adapted  the  Braille 
fystem  to  music.  He  secured  a  Braille 
printing  frame  and  a  punch  like  a 
shoemaker's  awl,  and  began  punching 
out  musical  characters  from  dictation. 
He  had  to  Invent  signs  to  distinguish 
sharps  from  flats,  octaves  and  the 
time  value  of  the  notes.  Double  stops 
-■stumped  him  for  a  while,  bo  did  some 
other  technical  problems,  but  finally  he 
mastered  the  Braille  adaption  and  now 
he  has  the  repertoire  of  150  pieces. 
When  he  was  9  he  was  sent  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  maintained  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Tsar.  When  he  was 
/:S  he  was  ready  for  the  Imperial  Con- 
servatory at  Petrograd,  but  the  con- 
servatory refused  to  admit  him  be- 
cause he  was  sightless.  He  appealed 
to  the  Tsar,  who  knew  him  from  the 
blind  school,  and  an  official  decree 
from  Nicholas  II,  opened  the  door  of  the 
conservatory  to  him.     In   April,  1916, 


with  his  brotner  he  left  Russia  foi 
America  by  way  of  Japan.  But  at  Sar 
Francisco  his  brother  and  he  were  de- 
tained and  wore  ^bout  to  be  deported 
as  aliens  likely  to  become  public 
charges,  when  the  strains  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's "Serenade,"  played  by  Abra- 
ham in  the  detention  room,  reached  the 
e«.rs  of  the  immigration  commissioner. 
The  commissioner  ordered  him  brought 
before  him.  He  played  the  "Serenade" 
agam.  The  commissioner  ordered  the 
thoard  of  Inquiry  to  convene.  Before 
the  board  Haltowitsch  played  Dvorak's 
"Humoresque,"  and  received  permis- 
f)!Bi5»  to  enter  America.  Since  then  he 
A&S  been  appearing  In  concerts 
throughout  the  country. 

.^r.  Haltowitsch  has  already  played 
iu  Boston. 


^  MR.  POLLOCK  LOQ. 

I  Mr.  Obannlng  Pollock  has  written  to 
The  Herald  a  Ion,?  and  cheerful  letter 
;ibout'  Jns  play  "The  Pool,"  from  which 
"9  uuote  excerpts: 

"The  critic  of  The  Boston  Herald 
said  that  the  p'ay  naturally  pleaseri 
laboring  men,  and  it  does — but  It  also 
seems  to  please  employers.  We  have 
had  letters  from  labor  leaders  through- 
out the  world,  and  from  big  empioyerE 
of  labor.  The  man  who  does  not  like 
"Vf-s  Fool,'  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
an  indlvldyal,  rather  than  representa- 
tive of  a  oJass,  and  U  becomes  Interest- 
ing to  inquire  wliat  Individual  state  of 
mind  It  Is  that  creates  antagonism  to 
he  play.  From  close  observation,  1 
',ave  cor;ie  to  the  conclusion  that  thi. 
"nality  t.iM  most  makes  for  enjoyment 
'The  Fool'  is  humility.  The  man  ot 
,.oman  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
iiimself  or  herself,  or  with  his  or  her 
achievements,  is  not  likely  to  under- 
stand or  to  approve  Gilchrist.  After 
all,  why  should  they?    These  are  the 

iifiOBi^  witok  tw«  (bousaDd  yeam  ms^ 

did  not  understand  or  approve  the 
model  Gilchrist  tries  to  follow. 

"In  general.  tTie  effect  of  our  perform- 
ance is  quite  remarkable  and  quite  un- 
like any  other  I  have  ever  noticed  in  a 
theatre.  Three  Boston  reviewers  com- 
mented on  the  death-like  silence  of  our 
fii-st  night  audience  during  the  action 
of  the  play.  That  silence  Is  almost  In- 
variable, and  It  usually  lasts  almost  a 
minute  after  the  descent  of  our  third 
act  curtain.  The  healing  of  Mary  Mar- 
garet never  Is  followed  Immediately  by 
any  considerable  applause.  People  aro 
too  much  affected.  The  second  cui^ln 
call  is  a  little  louder  than  the  first  and 
the  third  louder  still,  hut  we  reach  our 
fifth  or  sixth  curtain  call  before  tho 
whole  audience  seems  awake  to  the, 
fact  that  It  Is  in  a  theatre. 

"If  there  are  people  who  resent  th& 
play  bitterly — and  dozens  of  these  wired* 
the  manasement  when  it  was  first  pro- 


who  go  to  the  i« 
door-keiper  at  t  ., 

ntre  told  me  of  one  nu.n  who  h*d  Bonn 
the  play  11  times.  I  thought  hs  must 
be  u  churobman,  and  waited  to  see  blm 
when  he  cams  out.  I  was  surprised  tc 
find  him  a  wide-awake  salesman  for 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 
The  ushers  In  New  York  have  come 
to  know  tho  habitues—  men  antf  women 
who  have  attended  the  performance  si* 
lor  seven  times.  When  the  special  com- 
pany gave  its  matinee  In  New  York,  1 
hod  a  letter,  which  I  brought  .here  with 
me,  from  a  man  who  saw  the  Boston 
•-'■nipany  In  the  aKornoon  and  the  Now 
York  company  In  tho  evening  and  read 
the  published  copy  of  the  play  between 
the  two  performances.  As  exhibits,  he 
pinned  to  bis  letter  his  seat  oouponi' 
and  the  sales  check  that  was  wraj>ped 
with  the  book. 

"Of  course  nothing  else  Indicates  the 
effect  of  'The  Fool'  as  much  as  the  flood 
of  letters  that  follows  Its  production  In 
every  city.  In  New  York,  at  one  time, 
the.ie  letters  averaged  nearly  700  a  day. 
In  Los  Angeles  they  reached  200.  My 
mall  In  Boston  the  Wednesday  after 
our  opening  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre,  was 
111  letters.  Fifty  per  cpnt.  of  these 
letters  are  sheer  enthusiasm.  Five 
per  cent,  object  to  various  assertions  of 
the  play,  such  as  Ito  argument  against 
divorce.  Then  there  are  'crank  lottws,' 
from  people  who  don't  like  Ollchrtat's 
smoking  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
there  Is  always  a  very  fair  number  of 
what  a  newspaper  man  would  call 
•human  Interest'  letters.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  got  one  from  a  man  -who  was  go- 
ing to  beat  my  head  off  beoauJie  his 
partner  In  an  illicit  domestlo  relation- 
ship had  refused  to  return  to  him  after 
seeing  the  play.  A  month  befca*  that 
I  heard  from  a  man  who  wanted  to  send 
the  manuscript  to  his  wife  In  Reno  be- 
cause hs  thought  it  might  persuade  her 
to  come  back  to  him.  The  strange  part 
of  that  story  Is  that  it  did.  But  I  sup- 
pose she  might  have  come  back  any- 
way. 

"Whatever  else  the  experience  of 
writinj  'The  Pool'  may  be.  It  has  never 
been  dull.  The  last  five  months  have 
been  the  most  Interesting  and  exciting' 
of  my  whole  life." 


VARIOUS  NOTES 

New  orchestral  music  produced  at 
Paris  In  January:  "Polntes  Sechee," 
written  by  Jean  Poullgh  In  1905-06  re- 
cently orchestrated;  "Le  Paravfnt  de 
laque  aux  cinq  Images,"  bv  Georges 
Mlgot,  severely  criticised:  "No  develop- 
ment. n6  rhetoric,  but  a  constant  anx- 
ety  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  material  mean.^  • 
Casella'3  "Elegia  Erolca"  did  not 
please  Parisian  critics.  "It  pretends  to 
IKirtray  the  sorrow  of  the  orowd  and  Its 
cries  of  despair.  It  Is  then  necessary 
to  believe  that  this  grief  is  expressed 
m  a  particularly  discordant  manner 
among  the  most  musl:al  people.  It  is 
said,  on  earth.  The  audience  applauded 
—but,  you  know— the  public:  Let  all 
the  musicians  In  an  orchestra  play  what 
each  one  wishes  and  let  each  one 
choose  his  key,  and  some  hearers  will 
discover  sublime  Intentions,  Interesting 
novelties,  in  the  resultant  and  frightful 
charivari." 

Cimarosa's  charming  old  opera,  "The 
Secret  Marriage,"  has  been  revived  at 
the  Trianon  Lyrlque  In  Parts. 

Andre  Caplet  has  resis:ied  his  position 
|as  co-conductor  with  Rhene-Baton  of 
the  Pasdeloup  concerts  in  Paris. 

We  read  In  London  journals  that  the 
ItKlian  piano-orsan  men  have  almost 
disappeared.  Their  places  are  being 
taken  by  ex-service  men  and  cripples. 
The  occupation  Is  a  dying  one.  Most 
of  the  tunes  aro  fox-trots  and  p^>pular 
songs.  Rachmaninov's  famous  Prelude  i 
and  the  "Miserere"  from  "II  Trovatore"  ' 
are  still  heard,  but  "Cavallerla  Rustl- 
cana"  la  out  of  fashion.  Twenty  years 
ago  tliere  were  200  men  In  London  en- 
gaged In  making  and  repairing  the  or- 
gans. -  Today  there  are  not  more 
than  20. 

The  old  story  Is  revived  that  Oounod 
did  not  write  "Faust";  that  It  was 
written  by  a  student  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory wheii  Gounod  was  the  di- 
rector. The  stiKi'-nt  shcwru  th_  ope.: 
to  Gounod,  who  kept  deferring  hit. 
opinirn.  'When  it  was  produced  the 
student  heard  •  it  and,  recognizing  hl.s 
work,  became  Insane.  Piffle!  By  the 
way,  Gounod  was  never  directing  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

firoest  Newtoaa  piourns  tli«  d«ArUi 

lof  competent  singers  in  England. 

'  From  Farrington's  Diary  (1793-1801), 
recently  published: 

"Kemble  has  30  guineas  a  week  from 
Drui-y  Lane  Theatre  and  10  guineas 
moro  for  each  night  exceeding  three 
that  he  performs.    Incledon,  the  singer, 

I  Is  supposed  to  make  In  town  and  coun- 
trj'  £2000  a  year.  He  never  goes  to 
companies  for  pay.  Bannister  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  £700  a  year— makes 
£2000  and  lives  at  the  rate  of  £1000. 
Munden,  the  actor,  Is  supposed  to  be 
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worth  £6000  to  £7000.    Quick  1«  3 u deed  I 
to  possess  £20,000."  [ 
Frank  Waller  of  Chlca»o,  known  In ; 
Boston  aa  a  comedian,  grave  on  Jan.  IS  i 
an  orchestral  concert  when  he  conduct-  I 
ed    Scrlabin's    Second    Symphony    and  ; 
Poem   of   Kcstasy   and  Tchaikovsky's 
■Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  the  Prelude 
,)    "Tristan    and    Isolde,"    with  Blsa 
Alsen  Blnglne  the  '•Love  Death." 

MUhaud's  orchestration  of  his  piano 
pieces,  "Souvenirs  of  Brazil,"  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  In  the  ex- 
travaBania,  "You'd  Be  Surprised,"  at 
Covent  Garden  last  month.  Mr.  MU- 
haud  played  the  piano  pieces  In  Bos- 
ton We  hear  that  Mr.  Monteus  may 
bring  them  out  In  the  orchestral  form. 

When  "Passion"  was  shown  at  the 
New  Scala  Theatre  It  was  at  once  obvi- 
ous that  no  objection  would  be  raised 
among  audiences  In  this  country  to  the 
exhibition  of  German  films  so  \ong  fta 
they  were  outstanding  productions. 
Even  now,  however,  ethlbltors  fftU! 
seem  to  be  rather  shy  of  productions 
from  Germany— thougrh  the  official  l>an 
was  lifted  many  months  ag-o.  The  firm 
of  QoldwTn  acquired  four  German 
"super"-fllms  some  time  ago,  but  the««. 
have  not  yet  been  IssuedL  At  last, 
however  another  German  production  la 
to  be  seen  here.  It  Is  "Dr.  Mabus*." 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  firm  of 
nranKer,  and  It  Is  probable  that  thU 
will  be  seen  In  London  within  a  week 
or  two  It  Is  a  long  production,  and  ■ 
describes  a  series  of  adventures  of 
which  the  centra!  figure  Is  Dr.  Mabuse, 
a  master  criminal.  Some  of  the  set- 
tings are  magnlflcent.— l-ondon  Times,  j 
The  poem  "Moonshine  Valley"  Is  full 
of  typical  American  "emotional  appeal." 

The  child  Is  one  of  tho.'ie  aston- 
ishlnply  self-possessed  little  Americans 
of  the  film  studios  whom  one  would 
prefer  to  Imagine  still  confined  to  the 
nurserj'.— London  Times. 

IN  THE  THEATRB 

Albert  BMwln  Drlnkn-ater,  actor,  dra- 
matist, manager,  father  at  John  l>rlnk- 
water,  died  on  Jan.  37,  a«ed  «/bout  TO. 

Crowley  Wright,  a  descendant  of 
Kemble  and  an  actor  of  "great  promlBS 
ind  no  .'jmall  achleveiment.  died  recently 
\t  the  ase  of  S2.  His  Impersonation  of 
L,oi>3  Bvron  In  the  play  of  that  name 
vas  said  to  be  technically  most  remark- 
able." He  had  e  great  po'wer  of  decla- 
mation. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  had  this  to 
say  about  "Medium,"  produced  at  the 
Everj-man  Theatre:    "Dr.    Thoraa.  an 
.Vustrlan  doctor,   expounds   his  theory 
that  much  crime  oan  be  explained  by 
hypnotism.    Murderers  are  but  the  me- 
alums  of  their  superiors  In  will  poorer. 
As  an  explanation  of  some  oases  thia 
may  suffice,  tut  It  l»  not  very  helpful 
as  a  general  rule,  for  It  only  «hlfU  the 
Issue  back  one  stage.    "WTrnt  slves  the 
hypnotist  his  criminal  intentions?  Has 
he  been  hypnotized  by  another  more 
powerful  than  himself?    To  these  ques- 
tions Dr.  Thoma  gives  no  reiply.  As 
a  playwright  his   methods  are  rather 
i^rvAf..    Perhaps  his  anoestore  have  not 
been  very  fair  to  him,  Ittut  his  hypnotist 
appeared  to  have  stepped  straight  oft 
\  magazine  cover,  spoke  In  the  stilted 
English  of  a  feuUleton,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  cast  his  maglo  spell  from  his  1 
sinister  and  sparkling  eyes.    Naturally  j 
he  was  altogether  too  romantic  a  crea- 
ture to  fit  Into  a  play  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  realistic.    And  though  his 
eyes  sent  the  characters  on  the  stage 

0  dreadful  ruin  they  only  made  the 
audience  smile."  ' 

John  Ford's  famous  tragedy  of  In-  , 
oestuoua  love  was  revived  by  the  Phoe-  i 
nix  Society  In  London  late  last  month 
and  was  hailed  by  the  London  Times  aa 
a  masterpiece  In  spite  of  certain  faults. 
"There  can  exist  no  better  Illustration 
of  the  truth  that,  it  a  dramatist  be 
poseessed  by  his  central  theme  and 
have  the  poTvar  and  devotion  to  pursue] 
it.  he  may  override  the  minor  errors 
that  would  bring  irreparable  disaster  to 
another  play  written  with  less  passion- 
ate vision.  Ford  cared  only  for  Gio- 
vanni and  Annabella.  He  saw  them  as 
the  creature*  of  a  bappy  love  to  whloh 
there  could  be  no  Happy  event.  That, 
we  believe,  he  regarded  as  the  essenoe 
of  the  love  of  which  he  wished  to  ■write 
—that,  being  Itself  beautiful  and  swlft- 
flowlng.  It  ahouM  encounter  an  obstacle 
whloh  nothing  could  remove.  He  -chose 
as  th«  obetaole  the  fact  that  they  were 
brother  and  sliter;  If  there  had  been 
any  other  ob«taole  so  final,  he  might 
as  readily  have  chosen  It.  For  between 
Giovanni  and  Annabella,  aa  Ford  has 
created  them,  there  falls  no  shadow  oi 
perversion.  There  l.i  the  tragic  kno^v- 
ledgo  that  their  love  is  doomed,  but  It 
la  a  proud  love  without  misery  bom  of 
lUelf,  and.  except  In  a  slngU  Instance, 
without  cullt. 

MR.  ATWILL  ON  AOTING 
}    "To  be  an  actor,"  says  Llone-l  Atwlll,  ; 

1  "one  should  play  a  variety  of  roles.  ' 
!  The  opportunities  today  for  the  young 

I  aotor  to  get  this  necessary  experience 
!  are  rare;     but  It  Is  an  essential  part 


of  an  aotor'k  training,  and  if  one  is 
sufflolently  luoky  to  attain  any  position  | 
of  prominence,  one  Is  handicapped  If  I 
one  wishes  to  do  more  complex  and  finer  ; 
work  without  this  experience.  I 
"I  firmly  believe  also  that  a  range  of 
oharacterlsatlon  should  be  the  aim  and 
Kotd  of  every  actor.  If  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  greater  Interest  is  thereby 
•tbnulated  on  the  part  of  the  publlo.  In 
this  way  an  actor  becomes  better  known 
and  added  Interest  Is  given  to  his  per- 
formance by  the  fact  that  the  public 
may  expect  not  only  a  good  technical 
piece  of  work,  but  aJso  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct characterisation  each  time  he  ap- 
pears. 

"The  publlo  Is  better  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  art  of  the  theatre  by  seeing  an 
actor,  whose  personality  they  know,  de- 
pleting different  characterliations  than 
witnessing    a    play    with   the  varlou-s 
characters  cast  with  actors  who  natur- 
ally aa-e  tempenamentaplly  and  physically 
the  parts  they  are  chosen  to  play.  This 
unfortunately  Is  the  merthod  followed  by  j 
roost  producers  although,  to  be  fair,  It  / 
must  be  wald  that  It  Is  largely  unavold-  / 
able  In  the  main. 

"The  responsibilities  and  require- 
ments of  a  star  should  be  greater  and 
more  complex  than  In  the  dajis  when 
one  was  only  a  member  of  a  oast.  It  Is 
not  so  difflcuU  to  attain  a  position  as  It 
Is  to  maintain  it. 

"To  the  young  man  or  woman  ambi- 
tious for  stiooess  on  the  sta^e,  my  ad-  ; 
vice  is  to  play  as  many  different  roles  I 

as  possible  and  not  to  think  about  the, 
money  in  the  beginning,  as  long  as  you 
oan  earn  enough  to  live  on.    Look  upon 
the  early  part  of  your  career  as  capital 
invested  in  your  future.     Play  a  'blt'j 
under  a  good  producer  and  If  possible  a 
different   character  rather  than  Jump 
into  big  roles  for  long  tours.    That  ex- 
perlence  should  be  a  part  of  a  player's  ; 
I  iiralnlng  a  Uttle  later  on.  because  It  Is  j 
I  one  thing  to  assume  a  small  effective  j 
!  character  In  pei-ftaps  only  one  scene  and 
!  another  to  sustain  a  character  through 
three  long  acts." 


GRANVILLE  BARKER 
Granville  Barker  has  been  an  actor; 
he  Is  a  manager,  a  plaj-wrlght  and  a 
producer  of  'plays.  "The  Roman Uc 
Toung  L.ady"  Is  not  one  of  his  original 
plays,  but  a  light  Spanish  fantastic 
oomedy  which,  vrt.th  the  assistance  of 
his  sister,  he  has  put  Into  an  English 
version.  He  has  already  been  repre- 
sented on  the  Copley  stage  by  '"The 
Voysey  Inheritance."  Among  his  other 
plays  are  "The  Marrying  of  Ann 
Lette,"  "Waste."  "The  Morris  Dance 
(a  dramatization  of  Stevenson's  story, 
"The  Wrong  Box"),  "The  Weather 
Hen  "  "The  Harlequinade."  The. 
Madras  House."  and  "PruneUa,"  These 
two  last  mentioned  plays  have  also 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Je^e"-  , 
ella"  was  written  In  collaboration  with 
the  English  poet.  Laurence  Housman 
Mr  Barker  has  also  wltten  and  had 
published  several  valuable  books  about 
the  technique  of  the  theatre.  He  was  in 
this  country  a  few  seasons  ago.  , 

ROMBERG  AND  SCHUBERT 

While  most  of  the  music  of  "Blossom 
Time"  Is  by  Schubert.  Slgmund  Rom- 
berg ,ha8  played  no  small  part  In  ar- 
ranging the  score.  ^    .  ,  „ 
I    He  has  used  some  of  the  best  known 
compositions  of  Schubert!  The  "Un<ln- 
Ished,"     symphony;    '"The  Serenade, 
"Two  Waitzes,"  "The  Brook,"  "Why," 
a  quintet  for  strings,  and  "The  Rosa- 
mund" overture.    Before  the  first  per- 
formance t^vo  years  ago,  Mr.  Romberg 
'hired    a   small  orchestra   to   play  the^ 
principal   compositions  of   Schubert  In, 
his  own  studio.     The   themes  ore  so 
woven  together  that  the  average  mu- 
sician  lUtening  would   easily  Imagine 
that  the  entire  work  Is  that  of  the  noted 
Schubert.    For  Instance.  In  one  episode 
of  83  bars,  Mr.  Romberg  bam  Introduced 
three  distinct  melodies. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Romberg  to  make 
the  score  was  made  by  the  Meoers. 
Shubert  after  they  had  oonsldered  many 
other  composers.  Mr.  Romberg  has  been 
familiar  with  Schubert's  music  from 
his  youth  up.  He  has  written  the 
music  of  "Maytime,"  "Tjove  Birds." 
•The  Magic  Melody."  "The  Midnight 
Girl,"  "The  Girl  from  Brasll. Blue 
Paradise,"  ""The  Girl  from  Bond  Street," 
and  "Her  Soldier  Boy,"  also  scores  of 
12  Winter  Garden  piroduotlons,  his  first 
being  "The  Whirl  of  the  World,"  pre- 
sented In  1913.  He  did  not  begin  his 
musical  career  until  after  his  arrival  in 
this  country  from  Hungary  in  1809.  He 
had  spent  five  years  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  studying  engineering,  though  ho 
had  alwaj-s  been  a  distinguished  ama- 
teur In  musla 


stros  giving  great  promise  In  Italy.    In  1 
1909  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  "Radda.  " 
cn  the  libretto  taken  from  one  of  Gor- 
ki's   novels,    which    was   produced  in 
Paris  at  the  Gaiete  In  1914.  .  The  new 
opera  is  entitled  "H  Principe  Enuredha" 
and  is  taken  from  an  Indian  legend  and 
won  the  first  prize  In  a  competition  for 
national  opera  organized  by  the  under 
secrelarv  of  state  for  fine  arts,  obtaining 
■he  unanimous  applause  of  the  Jury,  of 
which  Ma.scagnl.  Puccini,  and  other  fa- 
mous  Italian   composers   formed  pan. 
The  music  is  very  studied,  dramatic, 
.^nd  harmonious,  and  the  work  was  well 
received    by    the    Venetian    audience,  j 
which  called  the  maestro  and  the  art- 
ists many  times  before  the  curtain  at 
the   conclusion    of     the  performance. 
Signer    Slcilianl,    under    secretary  fori 
fine  arts,  went  In  person  to  Venice  to 
■  attend  the  performance,  giving  thereby 
1  his  personal  encouragement  to  the  Ital- 
ilan  operatic  composers.    The  policy  of 
/the  Mussolini  government  Is  that  every 
/  encouragement  shall  be  given  to  re-es- 
/  tabllsh  the  prestige  of  Italian  opera. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

WNDAY — Svmphony  hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Last 
of  the  IteJnJrt  concerts.  Alfred  Cortot, 
pianist,  and  .lacquea  Tlilbaud.  violinist. 
Sec  special!  notice. 

fit   James  Tlieatro,  3:30  P.  M  People's 
Svmphony    Orchestra,    Mr  Mollenhauer, 
conductor.     See  special  notice. 
MO.N'DAY — Symphony    hall,    8:15    P.  M. 
Third  extra  concert  of  Uio  Boston  fcym- 
phony    Orchestra,    Mr.    Monteux.  con- 
ductor.    See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  hall,  8: IS  P.  M.  Mar- 
ion  Loach  and  Howard  God'lng  will  play 
music  for  two  pianos.  Rax;hmanlnov  In- 
troduction   ana    Romance   from    the  2d 
suite:     Satnt-Saens,     Vaj-latlons     on  a 
Theme     of    Beethoven;  Schumann-De- 
bussy    Etude   In  Canon   Form  (.^ndan- 
tlno   and    Scherbo);    Tallleferre.    Cache - 
Cache      Mlloula;     Arensky,  Polonaise, 
Rachr^a-nlnov.  Barcarolle;  GraJnger,  Gay 
but    Wistful    ("In    a    Nutshell  suite), 
Chopin,  waltz;  Chabrlef,  Bspana. 
WKDNRSDAY— Jordan    hall,    8:13    P.  M. 
Second    interpretative    concert    by  the 
i'o«ton   Hvmphony   Ensemble,    Mr.  Van- 
nini.   conauc'tor;   Henry  Gideon  lecturer, 
■iir  the  benefit  of  the  Slinnion.s  College 
.  ndowment  fund.    Formal  beauty  in  mu- 
«ichuJbert.     Unflntehed  Symphony; 
-     Saint-Saens,    Third    Movement   of  Vlol- 
:     oncello    Fonata;    Tchalkov-sky  Andante 
i     ?"om  Symphony  No.   5;   Haydn^  Minuet 
I     and  Flnia'.e  from  quartet,  Op.  _W,  l^o.  o, 
Weber,  Overture  to  "Obe«)n.  ' 
IHURSOAI-— Jordan  ball.  S  P.  U.  V^oUa 


aUed  the  bavltles  with  araiaatlo  planu 
Some  of  their  mummies  ware  taken  to 
Bln»l»nd, 


recital  by  Abraham  Haltojritscih.  HenuT 
Levlne,  pianist.  Tartdnl  Sonata,  Q 
minor?  Lalo,  Symphonlo  Espajgnole, 
Valdez  Gypsy  Serenade;  BurteiSh,  In- 
d^an  Snake  I>ance;  ^^^^^y-^"''^^^^ 
Ko-olBler.  Hymn  to  the  Sun;  Rle«,  Per- 
^tuum  MoUlle;  Saraaate.  Romance  An- 
daluzla;  Pasanlnl-Auer,  Ca.prlce  No.  24. 

FRIDAY-Symphony  hall.  2:80  P  M.,  Wh 
concert  of  the  feoston  Symphony  Or 
chostra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Sym'phony  haJl  8il8  P.  M. 
Re.pet)tlon  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
cert. Mr.  Monteux.  condu'Ctor. 


A  NHW  OPERA 

(T^ondon  Telegraph,  Jan.  ^7) 
The  Venetian  composer.  Maestro 
Guido  Blanchlnl.  has  Just  given  a  suo- 
ceSBfrfl  new  one-act  opera  at  the  Venice 
Theatre.  Venice.  Blanchlnl,  who  was 
born  In  Venice  In  1835,  and  studied 
music  and  composition  at  the  Conserva- 
toire In  Paris,  is  one  of  the  young  mae- 


Andrew  Marvell  In  his  lines  "To  His 
Coy  Mistress"  described  the  grave  as 
"a  fine  and  private  place."  But  Is  there 
privacy  In  the  grave  even  If  one  like 
Alario  the  Goth  has  his  bones  hidden  by 
R  river  diverted  from  its  course  for  the 
burial  and  then  restored  to  its  natural 
channel?  The  archaeologist  Is  a  foe  to 
the  tranquility  of  the  sepulchre.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  robbers  who  broke  Into 
the  royal  tombs  had  an  excuse;  or.  aa 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  said  In  his  stately 
way:  "He  that  lay  In  a  golden  urn  em- 
inently above  the  earth  was  not  likely 
to  find  the  Qulet  of  his  bones.  .  .  . 
For  which  the  most  barbarous  expllators 
found  the  most  civil  rhetoric  Gold  once 
out  of  the  earth  Is  no  more  due  unto 
It;  what  was  unreasonably  committed 
to  the  ground  Is  reasonably  resumed 
tfom  It;  let  monuments  and  rich  fabrics, 
not  riches,  adorn  men's  ashes.  The  com- 
merce of  the  living  Is  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred unto  the  dead;  It  Is  not  Injus- 
tice to  take  that  whloh  none  cornplains 
,  to  lose,  and  no  man  is  wronged  where 
no  man  Is  possessor." 

THa  arctiaeologlst  gives  as  an  excuse 
for  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  , 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  life  that  will 
thus  be  gained.  Sir  Thomas  in  his  day 
found  that  Egyptian  Ingenuity  was 
"vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly"; 
for  "the  Egryptlan  mummies,  which 
Cambyses  or  Ume  hath  spared,  avarice 
now  consumeth.  Mummy  Is  become 
merohand;ae,  Mlzralm  cures  wounds  and 
Pharaoh  Is  sold  for  balsams." 

For  to  the  12th  century  perhapB,  cer- 
tainly In  the  14th.  mummy  was  con- 
sidered a  beneficial  drug  on  account  of 
the  aaphalt  and  bitumen.  And  so  Jews 
embalmed  dead  bodies  and  sold  them  as 
genuine  mummies  to  the  Christians. 
Even  In  the  19th  century  Arabs  used 
mummy  mixed  with  butter  as  a  medi- 
cine. And  as  late  as  the  fifth  century 
Christians  In  Egypt  kept  in  their  houses 
embalmed  bodies,  not  only  of  martyrs, 
but  of  all  who  died  among  them,  so  that 
St.  Anthony  tearing  his  body  might  be 
so  treated,  went  with  two  of  hlo  monks 
into  the  desert,  and  dlr«ct«d  that  they 
should  bury  him  In  secret  and  not  let 
the  place  of  hi*  entombment  be  known. 
In  the  14th  and  16th  oenturtee  the 
Ouanohea  of  the  Canary  Islands  washed 
their  dead.  r«mov«sd  the  Inleellnes  and 


Ther*  la  an  old  •torri  "^o  reat  but 
the  grave  for  the  Pilgrim  of  Love.' 
E^gypUana  loved  and  died,  and  now  find 
no  rosl.  Tot  If  our  friend  Dlodorus 
Slculus  Is  to  be  believed,  they  consid- 
ered a  quiet  repose  after  death  much 
more  lmi>ortant  than  the  present  Ufa. 

Is  It  aentlmentallsm  to  deplore  these 
Investigations,  the  camera  man  at  work, 
the  prying,  gaping  on-lookera.  without 
reeard  for  the  majesty  cf  death? 

In  school  days  we  read  from  the 
"Standard  Speaker"  Horace  Smith's 
address  to  the  mvunmy  at  Belzonl's 
exhibition:  • 

And   thou    hast    walked   about  (how 

strange  a  story!) 
In   Thebes'    streets   three  thousand 

years  ago. 
When  the  Memnomlua  was  In  aU  Its 

glory. 

And  Time  had  not  begun  to  over- 
throw 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  plies  stu- 
pendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 
•  •  • 

Perhaps  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned 
flat. 

Has     hob-a-nobbed     with  Pharaoh, 
glass  to  glass; 
Or  dropped  a  half-penny  In  Homer's 
hatt 

Or  uoifed   thine  own  to  let  Queen 

Dido  pass;  • 
Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  Invitation.  , 
A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedlca- J 

tlon. 

And  seeing  this  mummy  of  an  un-  I 
known  Egyptian,  merchant,  priest,  who  | 
knows    what   he   was,   the   poet  ex- 
claimed: , 

Statue  of  flesh— Immortal  of  the  dead! 
Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 

Posthumous  man— who  qultfst  thyj 
narrow  bed,  . 
And  standest  undecayed  within  our 
presence  I  > 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judg- 
ment morning 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrlij  thee 
with  Its  warning. 

But  this  Is  an  Irreverent  age,  so  we| 
were  not  surprised  at  receiving  from 
Mr.  E.  Breck  these  verses; 

TUT-ANKH.AMEN 
A  VALENTINE 

0  Tut -Ankh -Amen,  King  of  auld  lang, 

syne,  i 

1  prithee,  be  my  modem  valenUne;  1 
And  since  The  Herald  crams  thee  down 

my  throat. 
Thou  art  the  hero,  I  the  lowly  goat. 

i  I  do  not  care,  old  top.  what  meat  you 
ate, 

I  do  not  care  what  baUy  clothes  you 

wore.  , 
I  only  know,  and  loud  bemoan  my  rate 
That  you  are  one  high-class  transc«n- 
dant  bore! 

1 1  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  oon- 

i         demned,  ,   

I  When  e'er  I  take  my  cheering  mom- 

(  Ing  cup, 

I  To  wlUynlUy  my  attention  lend 

!  rl  how  Bome  dratted  John  Bulls  dug 

1  you  up. 

I'm  sick  to  death  of  hearing  of  yo^r 

I'd  11ke"to  have  your  desslcated  gore' 
To   have    to   stand   you   dally,    O   It  s 

And  yo°"^o'Tut,  are  sure  the  champion 
boret 

A  MATTER  OF  PRONUNCIATION 
Afl  the  World  Wags: 

Our  little  coterie  of  Intellectuals  In 
WoUaston  took  up  for  the  wlhter  s  work 
the  mastery  of  the  British  pronunciation 
of  proper  names.  It  seemed  to  us  a 
Ippofltable  course  of  study  since  there 
n-as  no  knowing  at  what  moment  one  of 
the  gentlemen  In  our  circle  might  De 
summoned  to  take  the  place  of  Col. 
Harvey  at  the  Court  of  Sinjymes.  We 
started  out  with  an  unfortunate  handi- 
cap In  the  way  of  authorities.  If  you 
live  In  the  right  set  in  England  yov 
know  these  pronunciations  Instinctively 
but  most  of  us  who  have  been  abroac 
have  learned  aJjout  all  we  know  as  to 
British  pronuffolatlons  from  London 
barmaids,  and  we  sometimes  ask  our- 
selves If  the  standard  of  Whltechapel  l.s 
the  standard  of  Mayfalr.  If  one  of  us 
were  to  be  Invited  to  spend  a  week-end 
at  Chequers  and  should  In  conversation 
speak  of  the  heir  apparent,  should  we 
call  him  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  thf 
Prince  of  Wyles?  Is  the  sovereign  known 
to  his  Inner  circle  as  King  George  or 
'King  Jarge?  These  are  serious  matters. 
And  now  a  bombshell  has  been  dropped 
among  us  by  the  editor  of  this  column. 
He  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Macbeth  s 
castle,  Glamls,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  sweetheart.  Is  pronounced  as  one 
syllable,  but  he  cruelly  leaves  us  In 
doubt  as  to  Just  what  that  monosyllable 
sounds  like.  It  might  be  Glalroes  or 
Glamms  or  Olawms.  A  worthy  Cale- 
donian tells  me  that  It  Is  pronounced  to 
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rhynif  «  lth  palms.  But  T  am  : 
Shakenpi-are  never  pronouncKi 
tnty-  Indeed,  the  chapceH  are  luat  he 
^ve  It  twto  syllablf.s.  It  Is  true  that  In 
most  of  the  8cen<H  In  Macbeth  white 
the  cnstle  Is  named,  "Glamls"  ftis  Into 
the  measure  either  as  a  monosyllable  or 
a  dlss^'liablc,  but  in  the  nrth  scene  of 
Xci  I  the  cadence  of  the  line  requires  It 
to  be  pronounced  In  two  nyllables.  The 
■uiplcion  that  Shakespeare  didn't  Iraow 
how  to  pronounce  the  bnJly  name  jlvee 
ua  oouraKe  to  persevere  m  our  abstruse 
(•M*r«he&  W.  SL  X. 

CORTOT  PLAYS 
WITH  THIBAUD 

I  At  the  flfth  concert  of  the  Stelnert 
I  ?erle*  yestertUiy  afternoon  In  Symphony 
hall,  Alfred  Cortot,  pianist,  and  Jacques 
Thlbattd,  violinist,  played  to«ether 
Beethoven's  sonat»  to  A  major,  op.  47, 
and  two  movements  of  Salnt-iSaens's 
sonata  In  T>  •minor.  Mr.  Thlbaud  played 
a  fantasy  by  Hue  and  the  more  fa.ralllar 
Introduction  and  Rondo  Caprlocloso  by 
Salnt-Saens.  Mr.  Cortot  played  a  Vi- 
valdi "Concerto  de  Camera"  arrangred 
by  himself  and  the  Chopin  Andante 
Splanato  and  Polonaise. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  players,  after  he- 
Klnnlner  the  concert,  ajinounced  for  3:16, 
Just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  length- 
ened the  tatere«tln»,  unucual  program 
80  unduly  by  extra  solo  pieces  that  at 
half  past  five  many  persons  had  to  go 
home  without  hearing  a  note  of  the 
Salnt-Saens  sonata. 

An  unlikely  pair  of  muslclana,  Mr. 
Thlbaud  and  Mr.  Cortot,  seem  to  play 
successfully  together,  Mr.  Thlbaud  the 
violinist  of  small,  lovely  tone  and  cool 
distinction,  a  reticent  player  who  ap- 
parently values   above   all   else  grace 
and  beauty  of  style,  and  Mr.  Cortot  who 
will  have  color  and  emotional  warmth 
at  the  sacrifice  sometimes  of  musical  [ 
|Une  and  design  and  euphony,  too.    In  | 
the  first  movement  of  the  Beethoven 
sonata— how   exquisitely   Mr.  Thlbaud 
played  the  opening  measures  of  the  In- 
troduction!—surely   enough    they  went 
their    individual   ways;    Mr.  Thlbaud, 
phrasing  with  a  finish  no  less 
perfect.      and      stressing  his 
not    a    whit,    was    aU  but 
whelmed     with     the  •trong 

noeded  to  voice  Mr.  Cortot's  stirring 
eloquence.  The  performance,  never- 
theless, though  ill-balanced,  proved  Im- 
pressive, fax  more  worth  while  than  It 
would  have  been  if  either  player  had 
tried  harder  to  adapt  his  ways  to  the 
other's;  what  would  have  then  become 
of  the  stimulating  spontaneity? 

Ajid  In  the  air  with  variations  both 
players  met  on  common  ground,  Mr. 
Thlbaud  playing  with  more  warmth 
than  Is  his  wont,  -while  Mr.  Cortot,  for 
the  moment  not  distracted  by  any  pos- 
sible emotional  utterance,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pure  beauty  that  In  the  xdot*- 
ment  lies  with  a  sensitive  taste  equal 
to  Mr.  Thlbaud's  own.  More  bea.utlful 
playing  has  seldom  been  heard.  The 
finale.  If  not  quite  so  perfect  In  its  bal- 
ance, none  the  less  went  rouslngly,  for 
Mr.  Cortot  and  Mr.  Thlbaud,  however 
widely  they  may  \'ary.  In  their  splendid 
rhythm  are  one.  Four  times  after  the 
sonata  the  artists  were  called  forth;,  the 
Inference  is  Justified  that  the  audience 
liked  it. 

Their  solo  pieces  the  artists  played  In 
characteristic  fashion,  Mr.  Thlbaud,  as 
always,  faultlessly  and  wlfh  that  de- 
gree of  warmth  which  tells  powerfuHy 
In  Jordan  hall,  but  is  lost  In  a  larger 
.place.  Mr.  Cartot  played  nobly  the 
noble  Vivaldi  concerto,  the  Chopin  piece 
not  so  uniformly  well,  for  here  and 
there  It  lacked  repose  and  sonority,  but 
with  brilliant  color  always,  and  always 
absorbingly.  They  were  both  stormlly 
applauded.  R.  R.  O. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  16TH  CONCERT 


than 
tone 
over- 
tone 


^  ^     '  7  ?  ^ 

Tiooking  In  a  box  of  old  books  w« 
c.inio  across  "Divine  and  Moral  Songi 
foi  Chlklren"  by  the  Rev.  Isa«o  Watts. 
T)  n  The  verses  were  known  to  ue  In 
<  hildhood.  Mothers  In  our  little  village 
ro<.  k«d  their  babies  to  sleep  while  slng- 

!'"*Ilush.  my^ear.  lie  still  and  slumber; 
'  Holy  anpela  guard  thy  bed." 
a  cradle-song  of  more  meaning  to  "S, 
of  more  heauty  through  association  than 
Hnv  berceuse  by  French  or  German  com- 
pos, r  or  the  piano  piece  by  Liouls  Mo- 
rc«u  Gottachalk. 

I'amlliar,  too,  were  "  Tls  the  voice  of 
the  sluggard"  ;  "How  doth  the  little  busy 
heo";  "Let  dogs  delight  to  Ijark  and 
bite."  „ 
But  what  would  Mr.  Bertram  Russell, 
who  deplores  the  spirit  of  natlonaUsm, 
aay  to  tills; 

"  'Tls  to  thy  sovereign  grace  I  owe. 

That  I  was  bim  on  British  ground : 
Where  streams  of  heavenly  mercy  flow. 
And  words  of  sweet  salvation  sound.  ^ 
Nor  was  there  any  encouragement  of 
^Tlckfxt  or    football  by  good    old  Doc. 
Watts.    On  page  62  Is  a  picture  of  a  boy 
seated  with  a  cricket  bat  at  his  fert, 
tost  In  meditation,  while,  over  the  wall, 
In  a  field  beyond,  we  see  youths  playing 
the  game,  the  bowler  wUh  hie  arm  UT>- 
iralsed.    Underneath    Is    "The  ChUd's 
Complaint,"  beginning: 
"Why  should  I  love  my  sport  ao  well. 

So  constant  at  my  play; 
And  lose  the  thoughts  of  heaven  and 
hell, 

And  then  forget  to  pray." 
Well,  It  Is  easy  to  Jest  at  ■the  expense 
of  Dr.  Watts,  but  In  his  hymns  he  some- 
times combined  majesty  with  a  child- 
like simplicity.     A  nrst-edltlon  of  his 
"Hymna    and     Spiritual     Songs"  has 
brought  £14'0  In  a  London  auction  room. 
And  we  prefer  his  "Divine  and  Moral 
Songs"  to  such  hygienic  couplets,  by  un- 
known modem  moralists,  as 
"The  little  gypsies  In  the  wood  are  not  a 
bit  like  me. 
For  3;'ve  a  Sunday  frock  to  wear. 
And  I  must  brush  and  comb  my  hair 
And  wash  my  hands  for  tea," 
or  to  the  verses  that  told  the  tragedy  of 
Little  Harriet  with  the  Matches,  of  Lit- 
tle Johnny  Head-ln-Alr,  or  of  the  Infant 
I  Augustus  who  shrieked  out 

"Take  the  nasty  soup  away, 
I        I  won't  have  any  soup  today." 
'  and  came  to  a  wretched  end. 

Compared  with  these  the  "Caution- 
ary Tales"  of  Mr.  Hllalre  Belloo  are 
j  singularly  restrained.  He  will  lecture 
In  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  night. 
Could  he  not  be  persuaded  to  recite 
some  of  these  tales,  beginning  with: 
"The  chief  defect  of  Henry  King 
Was  ch&wing  little  bits  of  string"? 


Ti  1  lliieiii..  Aijui  ..j>i  ;,-t' u,  sujliiblo  to." 
An  old  definition. — Ed. 


BUT  SHE  DOES 
Correspondents  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  are  debating  the  vital  ques- 
tion: "Should  the  rich  wife  rule?"  Why 
"should"?  She  usually  does.  "Here, 
Augustus,  Is  $6  for  the  week.  Be  care- 
ful how  you  spend  It." 

LOVE-IN-DEATH  ' 
A  Paris  bride  killed  her  husband  and 
herself  after  six  days  of  marriage,  leav- 
ing this  note:  "It  la  not  that  we  Uick 
money,  for  we  have  80,000  francs.  We 
have  both  good  health  and  a  bright 
future  before  us,  but  we  prefer  to  die 
now  while  we  are  still  the  happiest  per- 
sons on  earth.  We  wish  to  go  to  the 
tomb  together  in  the  height  of  our  hap- 
plnosH." 

And  so  Axel  and  Sara,  the  lovers  In 

the  magnificent  drama  of  ViUlers  de 
risle  Adam,  drink  the  poisoned  cup  that 
their  happiness  may  not  excite  the  envy 
and'  hatred  of  Fate.  "As  for  living," 
exclaimed  Axel  d'Auersperg,  "our  ser- 
vants will  do  that  for  ue." 

QRAY 

A  gray  old  lady 

At  the  window  of  an  old  gray  house, 

A  chill  gray  wind 

Rustles  a  dry  gray  leaf 

Upon  the  worn  gray  pavement 

Where  the  old  gray  street  ends. 

— Jay  Columbus. 
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TOO  TECHNICAL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Massachusetts  department  of 
public  health  Issues  monthly  a  magazine 
called  the  Commonwealth.  This,  with 
Its  varied  information  on  health  mat- 
ters, -  should  have  a  wide  circulation  In 
the  state.  If  our  Sunday  papers  could 
giver  a  liberal  synopsis  of  its  contents  it 
would  be  welcomed  by  many  readers. 

The  leading  article  in  the  current 
number  is  entitled  common  colds.  Writ- 
ten as  It  should  be  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, It  Is  nevertheless  filled  with  tech- 
nical terms  that  only  doctors  are  fa- 
miliar with,  for  example,  under  "symp- 
toms" we  are  told  that  "prodjomata 
are  lacking;  leucocytosls  Is  absent." 
Seriously  so  valuable  and  timely  an 
article  should  have  been  written  for  the 
masses  and  not  for  the  medical  man 
who  knows  all  about  it.         S.  M.  B. 

Salem. 


A   FORE-HANDED  BOY 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

A  Boston  lady  of  wealth  about  to 
send  her  eon  to  Groton  told  him  she 
was  going  to  put  him  on  an  allowance, 
out  of  which  he '  must  pay  for  every- 
thing he  had,  but  she  would  provide 


The  People's    Symphony    Orchestra,  I  complete  outfit  for  him  before  he  went 


EmQ  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its  I 
16th  concert  of  the  season  at  the  St.  | 
James    Theatre    yesterday.  OennsLtne 
Sohnltzer,   pianist,   was  the  aoaiatlng 
artist. 

:  Openlntr  a  program  of  miusual  Inter- 
est, Berlioz's  Overture  to  "King"  Lear," 
in  O  major.  Op.  4,  was  well  received. 
Lt/szfs  Concerto  for  Piano,  5I0.  1,  In 
E-flat  major,  played  byGermalneSchnlt- 
ter,  called  for  a  display  of  her  ability 
that  aroused  the  large  audience  to 
niarked  enthusiasm. 
Tschalkowsky's  Symphony  No.  6  in  B 


I  Minor.  Op.  74,  •T>athettaue."  oonsti»u« 
the  second  part  ot  the  program. 


"IN  CASE  OF  SIMMONS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Oliver  Herford  did  not  write  "Escape 
In  Case  of  Simmons"  as  Edward  Sim- 
mons states  In  his  entertaining  book  of 
teminisoences.  The  sign  read:  "Exit  in 
Case  of  Simmons."  B.  B. 

Was  not  this  sign  proposed  for  the 

safety  of  the  members  of  The  Players, 

Vew  York?   Who  was  It  that  suggested 

she  need  of  signs  In  Symphony  Hall: 

'Exit  in  Case  of  Brahms"?— Ed. 
 . 

"CARELESS  LOVE" 

E.  J.  A.  writes  that  Miss  Lorain  Wy- 
man  recently  sang  in  Boston  "Careless 
Love"  In  her  group  of  Kentucky  Folk 
Lore  songs.  We  do  not  find  the  words  I 
and  tune  in  the  two  volumes  of  Ken- 
tucky Folk  songs  gathered  by  her.  | 

1HE  COMEDIAN' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tremont  Theatre:  First  perfonnanoe 
In  Boston,  of  "The  Comedian,"  a  comedy 
In  three  acts  and  four  scenes  adapted 
by  David  Belasco  from  "Le  Comedien," 
by  Sacha  Oultry,  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Bdouard  VII,  Paris,  on  Jan.  21, 
1921,  with  Lucian  Oultry  as  the  Come- 
dian. 

Th«  0(»m«dlan.  LUmel  AJhrtl 

0.  M«lllart  ,  ^' 

J«qaelliie   ^ ........  El.le  Mocka: 

L«  Clere.  H.  Pitfl  Douse 

BlTCh   ,  Altwrt  Grai 

]c|^t»pt  ".  WlUlam  Loren 

A  Stase'  MtBag«T   '';^)iUtlna»«> 

Mounet-PomWa  H.  Cooper  Cliff. 

AiirtolnBtte  VlTlcr  •^i'^"'* 

ilarruerlte  Slmonest  BTelyn  GMnel. 

TTBtt*   Mar^uarlte  Deny! 

mvctVi»  J^^'^.^Z-iV 

Xiif^    ,..E<lnionl«  NoQlT 

H*nrl  ".'  iacquet  De  Wolfe 

Mari" ::....!  Magutta  DwijM 

Loclen  HaroW  Seton 

Oultry'B  comedy  In  the  adaptation  has 
Indeed  suffered  a  sea-change  and  lost 
In  great  part  Its  peculiar  savor.  Not 
because  Jacqueline,  who  In  the  original 
is  the  Comedian's  mistress.  In  the 
adaptation  becomes  the  Comedian's 
wife,  "to  suit  American  taste."  It  Is 
true  that  as  a  wife  her  conduct  at  the 
end  and  her  resolve  to  leave  the 
Comedian  because  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  act  again,  are  the  less  plausible. 
It  Is  also  true  that  turning  this  young 
girl.  Infatuated  with  an  actor,  Into  a 
wife  forced  Mr.  Belasoo  to  leave  out 


This  ^•'VIKm/mmrrmr  eider  Dumas  • 
"Kean";  of^flapjjWfl  Gsrrtck";  but  Oultry 
only  uKss  fhl*  motif  as  a  d'«'"«  ""V 
parture.  The  gh-1  Is  not  dlnlllunlonlxea. 
As  for  the  r»»t  of  the  play,  .t"  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  act,  'he  sub- 
jects are  the  theatre,  the  a.  •  .r's  art, 
the  popularity  of  the  actor.  U  the  sec- 
ond act  we  have  a  acene  of  r»  ,».iirBal  In 
which  Jacqueline  tries  her  fori  iiie  as  an 
amateur  actress,  with  the  (Comedian 
now  on  the  utage.  now  In  an  sIMe  of  the 
Tremont,  directing.  Bcenes  like  this  al- 
ways. Interest  and  amuse  an  audience, 
for  It  likes  to  bo  taken  Into  the  con- 
fidence of  stage  people.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  rehearsal  Is  certainly  s^nus- 
ing  though  It  Is  dangerously  long. 

After  all,  Oultry 's  dialogue  Is  tn» 
piny,  and.  as  we  have  said.  It  offer 
suffers  by  translation,  substitution  anC 
enlargement  Tet  oji  the  translatlor 
stands,  the  play  Is  pleasant,  the  Inter- 
est Is  held,  even  sympathies  are  awak- 
ened. Would  an  American  audience— 
that  Is,  would  a  Boston  audience— have 
fully  appreciated  Gultry's  drawing  of 
loharacter,  hie  seml-cynlca.1  observa- 
tions about  life  and  especially  about 
women 'f 

The  comedy  was  on  the  whole,  well 
acted.  Mr.  Atwlll  played  with  light- 
ness and  sentiment.  At  times  the  pace 
Iwas  too  slow,  and  stage  business  In- 
[troduced,  though  It  amused  the  audl- 
lence.  was  foreign  to  Gultry's  stage 
directions.  For  example,  the  toilet  of 
the  Comedian  for  the  reception  of 
Jacqueline  delayed  the  coming  of  th« 
Impatient  girl  who  was  walling  neai 
the  stage  entrance.  MIse  Maokey  wae 
appropriately  ovvcome  by  the  Come- 
dian's fascination,  amorous  enough 
light-headed  and  Ignorant  in  her  will- 
ingness to  act.  at  the  last  petulant  and 
sullen  when  her  self-conceit  was  rudely 
shaken. 

Mr.  Kaye  gave  a  carefully  conceived 
and  shrewdly  executed  performance  of 
the  soap  manufacturer  of  Marseilles. 
Mr.  Hlndson  gave  an  excellent  potrayal 
of  ths  stage  manager.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  performance  was  the 
Impersonation  of  the  actor,  Mounet- 
Pombla  by  Mr.  Cooper-Cllffe.  Nor 
should  the  Le  Clerc  of  Mr.  Doucet.  the 
Antoinette  of  Miss  Winter  and  the 
Dresser  of  Miss  Dwrlght  be  passed  over. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Gran  wholly 
misconceived  the  character  of  Bloch, 
the  theatre  director,  who  surely  should 
not  be  played  In  a  spirit  of  burlesque. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Belasco  told  the  audience  he  was  grate- 
ful. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


i) 


ARLINGTON — "Uncle  Tom's  CaWn" 
Melodrama,  second  week. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Blossom 
Time,"  play  with  music  by  Sohu-_ 
bert.    Second  and  last  week. 

COLONIAL— Bd  Wynn  In  "The  Per- 
fect Fool."   Third  week. 

H  O  L  L  I  S  STRBErr— "Llghtnln'  ." 
Comedy,  ninth  week. 

PLYMOUTH — "Just  Married. "  Farc« 
Sixth  week. 

SBILWTN — "The  FooL"  Drama,  fleo- 
ond  week. 


'TROUBLES  OF  1922' 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 


In  "Troubles  oi  19Z»,"  featurtm 
George  Jessel  and  the  Courtney  Sisters 
the  Majestic  Theatre  offers  Its  patroni 

this  week  one  of  the  best  revues  brought 
to  Boston  this  season.  The  revue,  whicl) 
occuplfcs  the  second  part  of  the  bill  li 
which  Pay  and  Florence  Courtney  ai 
well  as  Jessel  take  part.  Is  a  comedj 
satire  on  the  modem  revue  craze  and 


he  might  buy  what  he  needed  of  clothes 
a\nd  haberdashery.  In  a  day  or  two 
clothing  and  "furnishings"  arrived  in 
profusion;  also  the  bill.  One  Item  was: 

33  ties,  $3.00  $99.00 

B.  C.  E. 


COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

"When  you  see  a  — —  rolling  along 
our  streets,  or  chasing  along  a  ribbon 
of  road  near  town,  you  may  safely  say 
Its  owner  is  'sold'  on  three  points — the 
permanent  strength  of  the  corpora- 
tion, our  ability  as  dealers  to  give  satis- 
factory service,  and  the  genuine  good-  j 
ness  and  full  value  of  the  ear  Itself."  I 


"Senexlsslmus"  writes:  "Apropos  of  ' 
Anne  Elizabeth's  dream  house  described  \ 
'  by  her  In  last  Saturday's  Herald,  what,  ' 
may  I  Inquire,  is  a  'pertinent  skirt'  ?  j 
I  have  met  many  iranertlnfint  'skirts,' 


i:t;;''ofTh.  most  deirh'rul  ^ceneVrn  the  f PHnc.pa.-  a.  well  a.  other^  In 
play,  the  one  In  whlc*i  Malllart  and '  the  cast  ample  opportunity  to  display 
the  Comedian  discuss  the  possibility  of 
the  latter  marrying  his  niece.  One  could 
easily  aUow  this  change,  though  In  the 
original  there  Is  nothing  In  the  dia- 
logue apropos  of  Jacqueline  as  a  mls- 
1  tress  to  shock  the  dear,  sensitive, 
squeamish  American  public. 

One  could  even  allow  the  Introduction 
of  a  superfluous  character,  the  changes 
in  dialogue,  the  Introduction  of  the  long 
tirade. 

i  But  it  Is  a  pity  that  Oultry's  Come- 
dian, delightful  as  an  Ironist,  loving 
jonly  his  art,  and  regarding  the  affairs 
with  women,  pursuing  him  as  only 
agreeable  episodes  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Is  turned  by  Mr.  Belaeco  Into  a  sentl- 
tnentalist,  so  that  pity  Is  excited  for  the 
Comedian  at  the  end.  Did  not  some  one 
speak  of  the  "tragic"  ending?  Even 
fwhen  Jacqueline  left  the  Comedian,  the 
thought  of  his  art  was  chiefly  In  his 
■jmlnd. 

!    "The  Dresser — Tou  are  alone." 

"The  Comedian.  Yes — ^but — I  have  a 
Irendez-vous  tomorrow  evening  —  with 
I200  persona." 

Sacha  Gultry  shows  a  young  girl  In- 
fatuated with  a  stage  player.  Her 
uncle   asks   him   to   disillusionize  her. 


their  talents  as  singers,  dancers,  mu- 
sicians, models  and  the  like. 

One  thing  that  can  be  said  regard- 
ing the  revue  Is  regarding  Its  chorus. 
It  Is  composed  of  25  comely  young 
women  who  know  how  to  wear  costumee 
and  they  are  not  only  possessed  of 
good  looks,  but  each  one  can  act,  sing 
and  dance. 

In  the  vaudeville  part  of  the  bill  are 
Included  Gertrude  Hayes.  Jr.,  who  Is 
no  stranger  to  Boston.  She  can  deliver 
a  monologue  in  her  own  inimitable  way 
and  she  also  has  a  way  of  her  own  In 
getting  her  musical  selections  over.  The 
Ultra  String  Quartet  play  no  small  part 
In  assisting  the  Courtney  Sisters  put 
over  the  medley  of  plantation  songs. 
Many  encores  were  given  this  act. 

Others  on  the  bill  Include  An  Lowen- 
wlrth  and  Sam  Bennett.  Ed  Warren, 
Charles  O'Brien,  Marguerite  Farrell, 
Jed  Dooley  and  Audree  Eavanes.  The 
bill  Is  well  worth  seeing  as  there  Is 
not  a  dull  moment  from  the  time  the 
curtain  first  goes  up  until  lu  final 
descent  for  the  evening. 


Il 
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'THE  CHRISTIAN' 
OPENS  AT  PARK 

Film  Version  of  Sir  HaU 
Caine's  Novel  Nicely 
Produced 


DIX  AND  MISS  BUSCH 
IN  LEADING  ROLES 

COPLETT  THEATRE— "The  Romantlo 
Younj  Lady,"  a  oharming  trlfla  from 
the  Spanish  of  O.  MartlneK  Sierra,  ap- 
pearing for  the  flret  time  in  thl«  coun- 
try via  London  and  GranvlBa  Barker. 
The  caatt 

P,B«   .B««1nal4  Sheffield 

Boiarlo   CWherlne  WlUard. 

Emlllo  

Mirio   OeraWl  Rosere 

Dona    Sarbarita  Daley  Bejmore 

MarlB   Popa  May  Edlee 

Th»    Apparition.....^  Noel  Tearle 

Pon  Juan  H.  ConTray  wln«neia 

Irene   Katherine  Standlni* 

OuUlermo  H.    Mortimer  Wlilte 

Amalla   Jessamine  Newcombe 


Possibly  It  iB  the  aober  hand  of  Mr. 
Barkei^he     of     "Waste"     and  "Th« 
Madras  House" — or  perhaps  a  growing 
cosmopolltanlsTn  In  the  world's  drama, 
but  at  all  event!  there  Is  little  that  la 
unmistakably  Spanish  In  Mr.  '  Jewetf  • 
current  production.    It  Is  Just  such  a 
play  as  A.  A.  Milne  might  have  written 
In  his  even  younger  days,  and  had  bo 
need  to  be  ashamed  of,  either.  Indeed, 
Senor  Sierra  shows  every  enrldeno*  of 
1  dose    acquaintance    with     the  oon- 
temporary   Bngllsh    dramatist*,  Bbaw 
most  oertalBiy,  and   probably  Barrle. 
!  Antiquated  In  «pot»  Is    hts  technlqae 
I  (doubtless  the  Spanish  element),  but  his 
I  plot  and  his  characters  are  up-t.o-the- 
mlnute  In  every  way.    A  play  without 
place  and  without  date,  and  none  the 
less  Interesting  for  that.  i 
The  producing  and  the  acting,  ateo,  | 
add  little  In  the  way  of  atmosphere. 
Mr.    Cllve   Is   quite   as   unmistakably  i 
English  as  ever  (though  few  of  us  are 
Inclined  to  quarrel  seriously  with  him 
on  that  account).    So  Is  the  butler  (Mr. 
White);  so  are  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany.   Even  the  settings  are  Moorish- 
less    Spanish,    though    charming  and 
tasteful  In  every  way.    And  Miss  Wll- 
lard'a  negligee  1«  straight  from— well, 
Paris  anyhow. 

But  all  of  this  matter*  very  little.  A 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience  voted 
that  It  did  not  matter  at  all.  Without 
particular  time  or  place— that  explains 
It.  There  Is  a  famous  author  (any  one 
wlB  do)  with  a  romantlo  pseudonym 
(his  real  name  Is  Andono  Lopei,  which 
we  understand  Is  to  be. the  Spanish  for 
Jones"),  and  a  romantlo  young  lady, 


BT.  JAMES— "Up  the  Ladder,  *  a  play 
In  four  acts  by  Owen  Davla  First  time 
In  Boston.    The  cast: 

Henry   Smith  Mark  Kent 

Mary.   hlM  wife...,  ....Anna  Layne 

Jane,   their  daughter. ...  Adelyn  Bushaall 

I  Jerry,  their  »on   Houeton  Rlohardi 

'  Lucy,   their  dauchter  Helen  Pitt 

Ber<  Muller,  their  neighbor. .  Harold  Chase 

Mrs.  Muller,  bis  wife  Barbara  Oray 

John    Allen  Walter  Gilbert 

Joe    Henley  William  Jettery 

Rosalind  Henley,  hie  daughter, 

Lucille  Adaxni 

Dick   Wlmere  Edward  Darney 

TUtv,   WUmers  Viola  Roach 

Stanley  Orant  Salp^  M.  Remley  . 

Kllen  Anita  Harria 

Dr.  Uaynard  Lionel  Bevans 

WUllam  Brady  starred  Doris  Kenyon 
In  this  piece  In  New  York,  but  the  Bos- 
ton Stock  Company  la  the  first  to 
present  It  In  this  dty.  It  Is  an  ezoellent 
play  for  a  stocks  company,  there  are  a 
great  many  roles,  none  of  them  big 
enough,  however,  tu  «e  a  real  starring 
part.  And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  STioeess  of  this  piece,  as  It  wa* 
played  lost  evanlng. 

The  first  act  shows  the  home  life  of 
Jane  Smith,  oldest  daughter  In  a  rather 
old-fashioned  family  of  two  girls  and 
two  boya  She  Is  a  very  successful 
young  business  woman,  anxious  to  go 
ihead  for  herself  with  an  almost  mascu- 
line determination.  She  has  helped  her 
father  to  support  the  family  and  feels 
that  she  has  a  right  to  her  Independ- 
ence. John  Allen,  who  Is  with  the  same 
business  house  as  she,  loves  her.  She 
refuses  to  marry  him,  but  circum- 
stances arising  towards  the  end  of  this 
act  make  her  change  her  decision. 

The  next  two  acts  show  different  steps 
in  the  social  and  business  ladder  of  suc- 
.?eBS.  The  rung  for  the  third  act  Is 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  that  of  the  aec- 
ond.  John  Allen  has  become  very  pros- 
jierous,  has  a  beautiful  home  In  a  fash- 
ionable country  town  and  Is,  In  faot,  In 
the  social  swim.  Jane  Smltli  married 
John  Allen  because  she  believed  he  had 
the  same  ideals,  the  same  ethics  as  sh« 
had. 

But  business  ambitions  and  a  false 
idea  of  success  have  distorted  some  of 
those  very  precious  visions  that  they 
both  had  when  they  were  first  married. 
Jane  takes  things  In  her  hand  at  a 
tiHicIal  moment  and  proves  to  her  hus- 
band that  they  were  far  happier  In  the 
elmple  cottage,  a  bit  lower  in  the  ladder 
to  be  sure. 

The  outline  of  the  plot  might  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  the  drama  Is  of 
the  trite  and  wlShy-washy  type.  On 
the  contrary  It  Is  a  well  con-structed 
piece.  In  the  first  act,  for  Instance,  the 
scene  at  the  supper*  table,  again  the 
task  of  getting  the  children  started  at 
th*Ir  home  lessons,  the  visit  from  the 
h*lghbors,  and  bast  of  all  the  natural 
(6alogue  throughout.  The  atmosphere 
created  In  this  act  was  extremely  well 
done.  Homely  scenes,  perhaps,  but  very 
true  to  life.  Everyday  life,  too,  not 
high  bits  taken  from  life's  dramatic 
,  moments. 

}    There  was  no  real  etar  last  evening. 
I  Mr.    Ollbert  and   Miss   Bushnell  were 
j  convincing  In  the  .  leading  roles.  Spe- 
cial   mention    sho'lld    go    to  Lucille 
Adams's  flapper  and  her  good  bit  of 
work  In  her  Intoxicated  scene.    It  la 
I  one  of  the  best    pl^s    that   tho  St. 
I  James  has  done  this  (eason. 


WTLBTJR  THEATRE— First  perform 
ance  In  Boston  of  "Listening  In,"  mys- 
tery comedy  In  three  acts  by  Carlyle 
Moore.    The  cast. 

Johnatihsn  Onin'berliiiDd  Do<toon  Mltch«U 


broadTy.' fervently  and  more  or  leas  un-  '  Mr.  Miorrl*m  Glorsjo  Ma.leron 


consciously  romantlo.  A  convenient 
conjunction  of  complications,  which  In- 
cludes a  windstorm  and  a  vagrant 
Panama,  are  the  point  of  departure 
for  a  capital  first  act  whose  wit  la  of 
a  distinctly  Shavian  touch. 

For  the  "thesis"  Is  distinctly  of 
Oeorge  Bernard's  favorite  sort:  that  all 
women  are  essentially  romantla  There 
are  long  soliloquies  on  the  ways  of 
women  by  the  aged  and  thrloe-wedded 


Mlrliun  AilTlan  ^lu 

Janet  Van  Sloan  Minna  Ooml^'U 

John  Ooomber  Ernest  OlfndlnTiln 

Harry  Van  Sloan  Harry  Stublw 

William  Arrter  Bruce  E  inor. 

Dr  man  Bachraan  *  Frank  Andrew^ 

Jonae  McKees<m  Frank  J.  Kir! 

XfM«en««r  .  George  Gast^r 

ijffa   Herbert  F»T.1eo- 

'mti.  OTa'ce  Ponbepton.  Marsr-iret  Uurte 

ifteflnald  Pemberton  WllUaim  Darldso 

Geoffrey  Gerald  Stopp 

Police  Ofh^T  O.  L.  EmersoT, 

The  new  piece  which  came  last  night 


though  It  was  hardly  surprised  by  the 
conventional  ending  of  the  play. 

There  la  one'' remarkable  thing  about 
"Listening  In."  which  should  recom- 
mend It  to  those  who  believe,  with 
Meredith,  tjiat  "no  villain  need  be." 
There  Is  no  villain  In  "Listening  In  I" 

Mr.  Ernest  Glendlnnlng  headed  the 
cast,  and  his  was  a  capital  performance. 
Miss  Minna  Oombell  and  Miss  Helen 
BUlnt  were  decidedly  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  played  with  Intelligence.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  were  adequate  and 
nothing  more.  H.  L.  D. 


SHLT3ERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Elsie."  a  musi- 
cal comedy  In  three  acts,  by  Charles  W. 
Bell  Music  and  lyrics  by  Sissle  and 
Blake  and  Carlo  and  Sanders.  Staged 
by  Edgar  MacGnegor.  Eugene  Salzer 
conducted.    The  caet: 

JIargerv  Hammond  ■ -  • 

Fred   Blakely  S*""'*/  "  "8^" 

Anne  Westford  -A-Oa  Meade 

Alfle  Westford  ...John  -Arthur 

Mr».  Philip  Hammond.... Maude  Turner  <-o[don 

Phimp  HammoBd  Obarlea  Abbe 

Detective  Obapman  ? 

 Irma  Marwlck 

Hawr'namniond.  Vinton  Freedley 

Parker  ••  ■WUllam  Cameron 

The  piece  was  only  recently  put  on 
in  Chicago  for  the  first  time.  Thus  l^st 
night  It  was  hardly  on  Its  feet.  Tht 
entertainment  is  a  musical  farce  and  ; 
After  the  manner  of  good  farce  It  should 
go  with  a  bang.  Last  night  It  was; 
spotty  In  uncertainties.  No  doubt  a  tew 
more  performances  will  correct  all  this.  , 
The  faa-ce  is  an  agreeable  one,  and 
like  its  kind  the  threads  are  now  and 
again  laid  aside  that  this  or  that  de- 
lightful Interpolation  may  have  sway. 
The  dialogue  Is  amusing,  often  con- 
vulsing the  audience.  There  are  danc- 
ing numbers  that  are  not  only  pleasing 
In  steps,  in  the  methods  employed,  but 
one  In  particular  lingers  .In  the  memory 
'  by  reason  of  Ita  Ingenuity. 

The  music  lends  special  significance, 
for  fitting  the  theme.  It  is  agreeable 
by  reason  of  Its  pertinency.  Now  and 
then  there  is  an  alluring  melodic  line 
that  smacks  of  storehouse  treasure,  but 
more  often  there  Is  the  pleasure  af- 
forded by  the  Inventive  genius  of 
Messrs.  Sissale  and  Blake.  "Honeymoon 
Time,"  "Baby  Bunting"  and  "My  Crino- 
line Girl"  are  of  these  with  enchanting 
bits    of     orchestration    and  musical 

^'narry  Hammond,  bom  to  'great  i 
wealth,  marries  Elsie,  a  girl  of  the  the- 
atre. The  Hammond  house  is  In  an 
1  uproar.  Harrj-  and  his  bride  come 
I  home  to  an  icy  reception.  There  Is 
plain  talk  and  a  frost  for  both.  Fred 
Blakely,  betrothed  to  Harry's  sister,  has 
an  idea.  Harry  shaU  be  sent  to  his 
father's  construction  camp,  for  a  mar- 
ried man  must  work.  Meanwhile  Elsie 
will  be  subject  to  a  stage  set  to  traip 
her.  The  result:  Blakely  falls  to  her 
charms  to  the  chagrin  of  his  sweet- 
heart. How  one  after  the  other  of  the 
household  capitulates  to  her  charms  is 
something  to  be  seen  rather  than  told. 

Irma  Marwlck  was  seen  In  the  title 
role.  A  wholesome,  cuddlesome  miss, 
she  Is  a  convincing  comedienne  and  a 
neat  dancer  and  can  shoot  either  foot 
without  effort  to  an  astounding  altitude. 
Maude  Turner  Gordon  as  Harry  s 
mother  was  appropriately  cattish  and 
explosive.  Our  old  friend  Charles  Abbe, 
one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of 
the  old  Boston  Museum  stock  company, 
gave  an  admirable  performance  of  the 
father,  Vinton  Freedley  as  Harry  was 
debonnalr  as  the  youthful  bridegroom, 
with  a  voice  for  the  music  room  rather 
than  the  theatre.  Stanley  Ridges  as 
Blakelv  contributed  In  the  dance  and 
sang  one  of  the  hits  of  the  piece,  as  did 
Luella  Gear  as  the  phlegmatic  Margery, 
pleasingly  remembered  In  her  dance  of 
"Baby  Bunting,"  and  suggestive  of  the 
style  of  Fannie  Brioe.  T.  A.  R. 


famous  an"«^?_A°-„r!!;-.-  "  »    Lads    in   the   audience   turned  white 


character  work  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Edlss,  as  Maria  Pepa.  And  withal,  a 
fitting  curtain :  "When  a  woman  chooses 
to  «alnt,  thare  l«  nothing  mor«  to  be 

Id. 


from  terror  at  the  opening  performance,, 
but  there  was,  in  the  first  act  of  "Lis- 
tening In"  much  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of] 
those  who  had  come  to  be  pleasantly 
frightened  to  death.  The  first  act  of, 
the  comedy,  which  was  decidedly  the 


DUNCAN  SISTERS  i 
BEAD  KEITH'S  BILL; 

It's  a  wild,  hilarious  time  you  get  at  j 
Keith's  this  week.    Tou  don  t  have  to 
think  a  lick.    Your  only  business  Is  to] 

laugh  and  tap  your  to«^  °" /^^n  t^I 
m  time  to  the  music  and  Join  In  the 
glad  choir  of  applause  that  greets  every 

"The  second  act  1,  flHad  with  .xcellent  thr';a7e'%r;rt     "Ra°theJ'dlfftcult  to  pick  the  star  turn 

of"^obfe;;^n?\n""eroUsm"   forming    !  .;hen  they  all  twinkle  with  eq^^ 


postures  of  the  unquenchable  roman 
tlcism    Inherent    In    womankind.  The 
third  act  has  more  farcing,  and  a  few 
Incidental  shots  at  sundry  social  In- 
conslstendei.    Ever  there  1«  movement 
and  life.    T*t  It  Is  a    "quiet"  piece; 
there  Is  little  bustle  or  confusion^  A» 
a  result,  the  audience  wa*  treated  to 
a  rar«  succession  of  superb  stage  pic- 
tures lasting  long  enough  for  enjoy- 
ment, but  not  sufflclenUy  for  satiety. 
Color,   detail,   balance,   all  were  there 
In  a  measure  not  often  seen  at  the 
Copley  or  elsewhere,  and  long  to  be 
remembered.     Often    one    forgot  the 
play  In  the  picture — oh  happy  embar- 
rassment of  riches  1    ItC  short,  a  harm- 
less piece,  well  set,  weU  acted,  and  full , 

of  sly  amuiomenta.    _  I 

W.  K.  B. 


into  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man. 

What  followed  Is  difficult  to  sum- 
marize. Enough  to  say  that,  along  with 
the  spook,  there  figured  in  the  mysteri- 
ous proceedings  a  handsome  hero  and 
the  accompanying  feminine  "relief,"  a 
mesmerist,  a  wrangling  couple  out  of 
the  social  register,  a  district  attorney 
and,  of  course,  a  policeman.  What  more 
could  any  audience,  which  takes  Its 
thrillers  like  strong  liquor,  expect?  No 
synthetic  offering  this.  In  the  prologue 
It  was  hinted  that  the  whole  thing  was 
to  be  an  experiment  to  prove  that 
spiritualistic  phenomena  can  be  pro- 
duced by  natural  means.  The  audience 
obligingly  forgot  the  hint  and  was 
agreeably  entertained  throughout,  al- 


Most  of  the  audience  last  night  seemed 
inclined  to  hand  It  to 
Duncan  sisters  in  their  S^hatAU 
Right?"  as  the  most  popular  item  onj 
Uif  list.   Anyway  the  girls  ^'^^I^TVt  I 
so   many  times  that   they  lapped  far  | 
ever  the  time  of  the  following  artists  , 
They  sing  as  prettily  as  ever  look  and  , 
act  as  thoush  they  were  °' 
Old  Harry  and  preserve  the    "«>°"  °*  | 
carefree  juvenility  In  a  marvelous  fash-  | 

'°  Madeline  Collins,  the  EngU^  P^ma 
donna,  was  In  remarkably  fo°^  7'=!; 
Her  rendering  of  *  P°P"1"  Tbf> 
"Travlata"  made  a  deserved  hit.  The 

bullseye.    Their  skit  on  marriage,  be  1 


fore  and  after,  waa^artlcularly  clever. 
Butler  and  Parker,  especially  the  lady 
member  of  the  sketch,  raised  a  gale  of  , 
laughter  with  their  absurdities.  | 

"Fifty  .Miles  from  Broadway"  Is  ai 
travesty  oil  the  rural  "drayma"  with 
Interpolated  specialties.  A  full  chorus 
of  bass  drums,  for  Instance.  Then  there 
are  Moore  and  Freed,  who  play  on  all 
sorts  of  queer  Instruments  from  hand- 
saws and  soup  spoons  to  a  "pig's  ade- 
noid," ,  If  you  know  what  that  Is. 

Carleton  and  Ballew  gave  "A  Feast 
for  Fashionable  Fancies";  Bums  Broth- 
ers mhiKled  acrobatics  and  jokes,  and 
Ed  and  Jennie  Rooney  were  a  graceful 
and  accomplished  pair  of  trapezlsts. 
The  Pathe  News  and  Aesop's  Fables 
on  the  screen  were,  as  usual.  Interest- 
ing and  dellshtful. 

Boston  Symphony  Plays 
Beethoven's  "Eroica"—  " 
;Mme.  Brard  Is  Soloist 

For  the  third  Symphony  concert  of 
the  extra  series.  In  Symphony  Hall  last 
night,  the  soloist  was  Magdelelne  Brard, 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Monteux  had  arranged 
this  program:  Beethoven,  "EJrolca," 
symphony  No.  8;  Orleg,  concerto  for 
pianoforte;  Bnesoo,  "Roumanian  Rhai>- 
sody  In  A-major,"  Op.  11,  No.  1. 

At  the  risk  of  heresy,  one  question: 
Why  should  not  Beethoven  symphonies 
be  played  today  with  judicious  cuts? 
For  even  so  radical  a  departure  from 
the  accepted  way  there  Is  precedent 
enough.    Bach's  passion  music  Is  rarely 
sung  entire;  "Don  Giovanni"  U  always 
cut;  nearly  always,  except  at  festivals, 
the  Ring  Is.  Beethoven  sonatas  them- 
selves, for  the  matter  of  that,  have  been 
played  by  bold  pianists  with  a  move-i 
ment  or  two  left  out— and  the  skies 
have  not  fallen.   What  harm  could  oomo 
from  trying  an  experiment  with  one  of! 
the  symphonies?  I 
For  some  of  the  symphonies.  In  vary  1 
truth,  and  those  long  held  the  greatest, 
Imve  suffered  the  fate  of  most  great 
music— they  have  lost  their  oompeUIng 
emotional  fores.     Was  there   man  or 
woman  last  night  In  Symphony  haU. 
unless  It  be  a  person  mighty  weU  along 
In  years,  who  oould  honestly  testify  to 
being  emotionally  roused  by  the  heroic 
character    of    Beethoven's  symphonyT 
guoh  persons  were  certainly  few,  or 
else  curiously  undemomrtratlve,  for  the 
first  movement  received  but  faint  ap- 
plause.    The   march  got   little  more, 
whereas   the   soheno   and   the  finale 
pleased  so  heartily  that  the  orchestra 
had  to  rise  to  acknowledge  the  acclaim. 
;    Cannot  an  Inference  be  drawn?  The 
high   spirits    of   the    finale    and  the 
scherzo  live  today;  hence  audiences  re-, 
spond.    But  for  most  people  .today  the 
overwhelming    ehiptlon    under  ,  whloh 
Beethoven  wrote  the  first  two  roovs- 
men<B  has  vanished;  people  In  the  mass 
no  longer  respond— unless  a  conductor 
of  extraordinary  power  can  restore  to 
the  music  Its  lost  potency.  ^ 

The  beauty,  of  course,  remains,; 
Blncle  beauty  is  a41-but,  eternal.  Beauty, 
though,  even  of  -the  highest  order.  K 
lacking  in  vitality,  cannot  hold  the  «t- 
tenilon  too  long.  It  palls,-  And  viUUty 
eftfians  emotional  power.  To  make  onoe 
fSorb  absorbing  then  this  muaio  of 
tsiip^eme  beauty,  woyld,  it  not  he  wise 
r^^'shorten  It  by  cutting  away  much  of 
1  the  *-orklhg  out  with  its  constant  rep- 
etitions? A  single  experiment,  at; -ajl 
events  could  do  i»o  harm.  w\  ' 

It  would  be  a  pleasure -  as  irsH  tc^. 
hear  th«  Grieg  oonoerto  freed  of  the 
Interruption  of  Jhe  cadenza.  Mme, 
Brard  played  this  delightful  muslo  la»t 
night  In  the  vein  of  Orleg  himself,  a& 
back  In  the  dar)c  ages  he  showed  .he 
warded  It  played— to  be  more  exact,  li>r 
the  late  nineties— like  a  romantlo  Jmr, 
provlsatlon,  withom.  one  touch  of  the 
dramatic  till  very, near  the  end.  'TUouglt, 
the  dramatic  Mme.  Brard  could  scarce-- 
ly  attain  all  else  she  played  charming-; 
ly,  with  a  shapely  design  tinderlylng 
her  apparent  extempore  way.  In  Just, 
the  right  spirit  the  orchestra  aoSOnj- 
panled  her,  beaUtlfiiMy  indeed.  Mme,- 
Brard  was  warmly  applauded  by  » "very 
large  audlenoe.    •  ' 

The  fourth  concert  -wlil  be  given  an' 
Monday  evening,  March  26     The' Solo- 
ist   wlU    be    Mme.    Ester  FMTUbm^ 
I  Jacohla,  soprano.  .       *'-  ^' 


t,  /       //  »J 

We  learn  from  the  London  Journals 
that  "most"  young  men  In  England 
are  now  worried:  not  over  the  unem- 1 
ployment  problem;  not  over  the  Inva- 1 
slon  of  the  Ruhr;  not  over  the  eoatem 
questl«n.  No,  that  whloh  distresses 
them  beyond  measure  and  »lTe«  them 
white  nights  Is— "When  should  swallow- 
tail coats  be  worn,  and  when  a  dinner 
Jacket — 'the  American  Tuxedo.'  " 

It  appears  that  If  a  hostess  telephones, 
"Don't  trouble  to  dress,  only  a  few 
friends  are  coming,"  dinner  jacket  with 
black  cravat  Is  the  thln«.  If  "the  pleas- 


I 


u.  ^  of  your  company"  Is  reQue«i©U.  ion 
a  flaw -hammer  and  whlt»  cravat- 

but  what  Is  to  be  worn  at  a  more 
or  1lis3  formal  banquet  where  onJy  men 
aro  dlnin«7  The  London  arbiter  of  ele- 
fc'.iiioles  says  that  In  the  old  dayn  yon 
toitfied  yourself  out  with  all  your  flnery, 
but  today  a  dinner  Ja-cket  or  t-wo  may 
be  Hoen  at  the  stateliest  banquet — and. 
oh  horried  sljht!— "last  week."  says  the 
arbiter,  "I  saw  a  photograph' of  certain 
yrandeoB  dressed  In  dinner  Jackets  wltli, 
medals  and  decorations  pinned  on  their 
coaw."  And  then  the  arbiter  shrieks 
In  ills  ngony:  "'The  good  old  rules  are 
breaJtlng  down  .  .  .  When  In  doubt, 
choose  tails  rather  than  dinner  Jacket." 

Personally,  we  do  next  approve  the 
combination  of  dinner  Jacket,  white 
waistcoat  and  Wack  cravat.  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  sides  with  us  In  this 
opinion,  now  that  prices  at  the  laundry, 
even  the  Chinese  laundry,  are  exor- 
bltanL 


A  SAD  CASE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  Sunday  I  decided  to  make  a 
M        for  liberalism  In  HlUvUIe.  Imme- 
I  ■  riy  following  a  solo  by  Sister  Trask 

:.i.>unted  the  pulpit  and  shot  at  my 
Congregation  the  following  sentence; 

"I  don't  believe  in  Ood;  the  govern- 
ment is  a  bluSs  brlns  on  yoar  SinnlBh 
Inquisition  I" 

Several  of  fh*  brethren  znnrmured 
soroethlnv  about  Percy  or  Clarence 
somebody,  tlien  twt>  of  them  came  for- 
ward and  yraaplnc  me  flrmlr  by  the 
arms  led  me  outalde  th«  ohuroh  to  a 
covered  carriage. 

"Are  we  on  the  wmr  to  tny  heresy 
trial  r'  I  a«ked. 

"No.  good  sir,"  Baro.  Bllsser  replied, 
"we  fare  toward  the  p»ychoj>atlUo  hos- 
pital." 

And  here  I  am  a  prisoner,  like  Paul, 
Debs,  and  so  many  of  the  comradea 

HYACINTH  HARRIS. 

P.  S. — The  Tlotuale  here  are  much 
better  than  those  served  at  HlUvtlle 
parsonage.  H.  H. 


THE  WAKE 
(For  As  the  WorM  Wara) 
Owen  la  dead  ajid  there  are  women's 
tears. 

Strong  pipe  tobacco  and  some  home- 
brewed ale. 
The  lad  who  had  high  hopes  for  golden 
years. 

Gone    to   the    Port    of    Death  with 
straining  sail. 

And   Cella  Kelly'e  lace  Is  white  and 
wan, 

Wralth-like,  beside  the  doorway  to  the 

hall; 

The  heart  of  me  Is  sad  from  gazing  on 
The  woman-child,  mute  with  the  pain 
and  alL 

Rest  le  kind  to  the  old  when  day  Is 
done. 

Owen  was  young  with  muscles  stout 
and  strong. 
There's  praise  for  all  men  under  the 
changing  sun, 
So  we  left  him  with  a  hit  of  parting 
song, 

A  rollicking  tune  that  woke  the  street 
at  mom. 

For  his  wa«  as  happy  a  heart  a«  ever 
beat; 

Dlvll  a  bit  he'd  have  us  feeling  forlorn. 
He  that  had  the  gift  of  the  dancing 
feet. 

Knowing  him  was  the  worth  of  things 
unsaid. 

There's  many  the  king  had  little  of 
Owen's  grace. 
It's  hard  to  be  thinking  of  him  as  being 
dead 

And  seeing  the  look  on  Celta  Kelly  e 
face.  EDWARD  TEJRXA. 


Vf'im^Wf  to  Joe  Pete'e  her.i 

■  :  1  t:>  It  that  cider  of  his  was  as  gooii 
as  he  said  It  was,  and  seeln'  It  was  a 
good  bright  night  for  gettln'  home 
again  I  went.  The  cider  took  quit*  a 
lot  of  Mtmplln'  and  along  about  IS 
o'clock  when  we'd  begun  to  disagree 
about  everything  except  that  the  older 
was  'bout  right— I  set  out  for  home.  I 
steered  for  the  Congo'  steeiplo  and  wae 
makin'  the  town  when  I  heerd  a  door 
bang  over  to  Deacon  Proctor's,  and  the 
next  thing  there  out  behind  the  house 
In  the  moonlight  I  see  a  tall  white  flggei 
with  a  long  pole  runnln'  oft  through  th« 
snow.  That  cider  never  had  that  In  It 
says  I.  and  then  It  come  to  mo.  Kt 
Klux.  says  I.  It's  one  o'  them  KnlghU 
o'  the  Invisible  Empire  and  that's  hit 
spear  and  there's  like  to  ha'  been  mur- 
der done  If  nothln'  worse.  I'd  shot  one 
eye  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  but  on» 
of  'em,  so  I  started  across  the  road, 
and  Just  then  the  white  flgger  went 
chargln'  Into  the  henhouso,  and  before 
1  got  to  the  gate  It  como  chargln'  out 
again  ■irithout  the  spear,  which  I  was 
glad  to  see,  and  then  I  see  It  was  tho 
deacon  In  his  nightshirt.  He'd  shed 
some  kind  of  a  white  quilt  he'd  wrapped 
up  In,  and  he  was  talkin'  loud  right  out 
o'  the  Old  Testament. 

"  'Hello,'  says  I,  What's  the  matter?' 
'Matter,'  says  he,  'there's  been  a  skunk 
foolln'  round  the  henhouse  most  a  week, 


an<l  I  heard  him  Just  now  and  got  after 
htm  with  the  eel  spear.' 

"  'Did  ye  get  him?'  says  I. 

"  'It  was  kind  o'  mutual,'  say*  he.  1 
let  drive  first,  but,  say,  when  he  did, 
fu«t  I  thought  I  couldn't  breathe,  an4 
then  1  wished  I  hadn't." 

"*rha;t'«  a«  near  as  there's  been  utf 
Ku  Kluxln'  round  here,"  said  Mr.  Pep- 
per. ABEL.  ADAM3. 

Amhenet*  !^T•  H. 


ADD  "RELIGIOUS  NEWS" 
As  the  World  Waga: 

"On  Friday  evening  a  special  servlot 
will  be  held  at  8.  when  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Tubbs,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Bath, 
will  preach  the  sermon." 

Why  not  a  special  service  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tubbs  of  Bath  on  Saturday  evening 
also?  JORDAN  WATERMAN. 


IS  HE  EXPECTED  TO  GARGLE  THB 

COW'S  THROAT? 
(SVom  the  New  Port  Richer  (Fla.)  PrMB.y 
APPX.T  AT  OrFICB  2  P.  M. 
Wanted,  a  steady,  respectable  young 
man  to  look  after  a  garden  and  care  for 
a  cow  who  has  a  good  voice  and  Is  ao- 
cuatxMned  to  slug  In  the  choir. 

HAl  HAI 
As  the  World  Wags: 

These  head  lines  perplexed  me : 
WORK  LIKELY  TO 

SUOCBED  FAUj 
Prlda  precedes  fall.     Work  succeed* 
fall.    True?  E.  T.  S. 

liowelL 


MR,  PEPPER'S  ADVENTURE 
As  the  World  Wage: 

Recent  Items  In  regard  to  the  prose-  . 
lyting  activities  of  the  Invisible  Em- 
pire In  New  Hampshire  Interested  me 
to  find  out  If  possible  whether  there  was 
'tL  Klavera  In  our  town.  In  our  town,  as 
the  Olee  Club  used  to  sing  before  that 
organization  turned  to  the  less  modern 
classics.  Tactful  and  at  first  somewhat 
veiled  questioning  made  no  headway 
|«gatnst  the  non-committal  atmosphere 
aroimd  the  stove  until  ft  snow-laden 
gust  blew  Bert  Pepper  Into  Ite  midst 
from  the  outer  darkness.  Room  was 
made  for  >''Tn,  and  after  listening  In 
Buftlolently  to  abeorb  the  question  to 
hand  he  met  It  with  that  directness 
which  makes  him  more  respected  than 
loved  by  those  seeking  to  put  over 
something  at  towfi-meetlng. 

"Hell  no,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  "there 
atn't  no  Ku  Kluxers  round  here,  but  one 
night  not  so  long  ago  I  thought  there 
was.  Jjast  full  o'  the  moon  it  was.  I 
don't  know  whether  that's  what  made 
me  think  of  It  or  not,  but  anyway  I 


AND   WITH    ALL   THE  STOPS 
DRAWN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"CHURCH  ORGAN  ASSAILS  BISHOP" 
Seated  with  Johnny  Morgan, 

I  was  weary,  w-itlioiu  i.M.j.ah. 
Until  1  just  lamped  the  organ 
Assailing  the  worthy  Bish. 

G.  B.  R. 

Marion  Leach  and  Howard  \ 
Godlng  Play  Together  \ 

r>y  rniLiLf  tlALE 
Marlon   Leach  and   Howard  Godlng 
played  music  for  two  pianos  last  night 
In  Jordan  Hall.    The  program  was  as 
follows:  Raohmanlnov.  Introduction  and  | 
Romance  from  the  Second  Suite;  Saint-; 
Saens,  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Beet-' 
hoven;    Schumann-Debussy,  Andantlno 
and    Scherzo    from    Etudes   in  Canon 
Form;    Tallleferre,    Cache-Cache.  Ml- 
toula;    Arensky.    Polonaise;  Raohman- 
lnov,   BarcaroUe;    Grainger;    Gay  but 
Wistful   from   "In  a  Nutshell"  Suite; 
Chopin,  Waltz;  Chabrler,  Bspana. 

The  program  was  more  or  less  of  what 
is  known  as  a  "popular"  nature.  There 
are  stretches  in  Salnt-Saens's  Varia- 
tions when  he  seems  to  be  merely 
treading  water,  waiting  for  the  Inspira- 
tion to  strike  out  boldy.  Variations  are, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided.  The  descrip- 
tion In  Thackeray's  "Book  of  Snobs" 
of  the  variations  on  "Such  a  gettln'  up 
Stairs"  might  be  applied  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  compositions  In  this  form. 

Debussy  U-anscribed  several  works  of 
SaTnt-Saens  for  two  pianos  besides  the 
Canons  of  Schumann.  The  Canons 
were  written  for  the  piano  with  pedals, 
a  useful  machine  for  students  of  the 
c-gan.  but  hardly  an  Instrument  for 
concert  use,  although  a  good  many  sea- 
sons ago  a  young  French  woman,  in 
whom  Gounod  took  a  warm  Interest-- 
was  not  her  name  Pallcot?— visited 
Boston  and  played  the  piano  with  pedals 
in  pOblic.  The  two  Canons  performed 
Last  niKht  do  not  gain  t-y  the  tran- 


■<n  still  more  romantic  If  It  had 
1.  Icon  at  a  little  slower  pace. 

■1  aiUfiferre,  we  suppose.  Is  the  Mile. 
T.Tlllefnrre   of   "Tne   Six"    (now  "Tho 
Five").     Her  "Cache-cache"     Is  poor 
stuff,  not  so  eccentric  as  to  be  enter- 
taining.   It  is  curious  how  seldom  one 
finds  a  trace  of  Oriental  Influence  In 
Rachmanlnov'e  music.    In  his  orches- 
tral   works  he   la  German,  when  the 
Influence  of  Tchaikovsky  Ig  not  marked. 
Perhaps  the  pleasing  monotony  of  the 
j  noteworthy  figure  repeated  so  often  In 
'  the    Introduction    from    the  Second 
1  Suite  Is  of  the  East,  and  there  Is  a 
.  touch  of  Oriental  languor  at  the  close 
i.of  the  Romance. 

Aronsky's  Polonaise  with  Its  gllBSWi. 
idos  caught  the  fancy  of  the  good-sized 
audience.     The   music  has  salon  brll- 
I  llance.    By  the  way,  are  there  arrange- 
i  ments  for  two  pianos  of  Meyerbeer's 
i  "Torchlight  Dances,"  written  originally 
for  military  band?     Theodore  Thomas 
used  to   play   these  stately,  pompous 
dances  at  his  orchestral  concerts.  They 
certainly  have  more  meat  In  them  than 
this  Polonaise  of  Arensky. 

Miss  Leach  and  Mr.  Godlng  are  known 
separately  as  pianists  of  fine  attain- 
ments. How  long  have  they  been  play- 
ing together?  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  their  ensemble  performance  would 
be  characterized  by  precision  and  a  mu- 
sical Interpretation,  with  the  display  o( 
an  agreeable  tonal  quality  and  variety 
of  expressive  nuances.  With  what  a 
full,  rich  tone  Miss  Leach  gave  out  the 
theme  at  the  beginning  of  Raohmanln- 
ov'fs  Romance!  In  time  no  doubt  th« 
two  pianists  wiU  gain  In  a  sense  oi 
proportion.  There  were  times  lasi 
night  when  one  piano  was  unduly  subor- 
dinated to  the  taher. 


Olga  Nethersole  has  now  determined  j- 
to  act  again,  "whenever  a  fitting  oppor-  j 
tunlty  may  present  Itself."  For  the  last 
10  years  she  has  devoted  herself,  first 
to  war  work,  later  to  the  organization 
and  direction  of  the  People's  League  of 
Health.  Her  etage  kiss  is  now  a  tradi- 
tion. Ah  director  of  the  League  of 
Health  did  she  discountenance  kissing? 
We  read  that  this  pleasing  exprespion 
of  good  will  is  nov/  forbidden  in  the 
streets  of  Rome. 


They  liked  Mr.  Leslie  England  In  Lon- 
don when  he  gave  a  recital  because  he 
understands  the  piano.  "Plus  fait 
douceur  que  violence;  that,  though  few 
win  believe  it.  Is  the  moral.  Under  the 
thumpers  Debussy's  reign  was  begin- 
ning to  near  Its  end;  it  may  still  be 
prolonged  a  few  years  if  people  will  be 
gentle  with  It,  like  Mr.  England." 


Are  the  English  going  back  on  Han- 
del? Here  Is  the  Times  saying:  "In  thl.s 
generation  he  is  in  need  of  oil  the  help 
he  can  get.  .  .  .  With  all  deference  to 
instructed  musical  opinion,  there  is  not 
much  the  matter  with  full-bottomed 
wiggerj'  except  that  we  have  heard  some 
of  it  too  often  and  some  of  It  not  often 
enough." 

Mr.  Staitowltsoh,  a  blind  violinist,  will 
play  In  Jordan  Hall  this  afternoon.  This 
is  not  his  first  recital  In  Boston.   He  has  j 
made  a  brave  struggle  and  now  afl  a  ' 
violinist  does  not  plead  for  favor  on  ] 
account  of  his  physical  handicap. 


At  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week, 
the  overture  to  "Semiramlde"  will  be 
played;  a(  good  old  overture.  It  was 
played  In  Boston  as  early  as  1S45.  prob- 
ably before  that  date.  The  title  brings 
up  memories  of  the  opera  Itself.  The 
first  woman  to  appear  here  as  the 
Queen  was  Teresa  Farodi,  in  1851,  at 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  Do  any  of 
our  readers  remember  her?  She  was 
said  to  be  an  excellent  Norma,  who  In 
that  part  and  in  other  rales  won  well- 
deserved  favor.  When  she  died  in  1902, 
it  was  recalled  tliat  Delacroix,  the 
painter,  admired  her. 

Araalia  Pattl.  a  sister  of  Adellna.  took 
the  part  of  Arsace  at  this  performance. 
Between  the  acts  Maurice  Strakosch. 
pianist,  and  Mlska  Hauser,  violinist 
played  music  of  their  own  comirosition. 

Grisi  and  Mario  were  the  next  to  be 
heard  In  '-Semiramide"  at  the  Boston 
■  Theatre  In  1865.  We  note  a  perform- 
'  ance  at  the  Boston  on  May  2,  1876  when 
Marie  Palmlerl  sang,  and  for  this  rta-  i 
son:  Mathilda  PhilUpps,  sister  of  Ade- 
laide, then  made  her  first  appearance  i 
on  the  stage:  so  did  Gaston  Gottschalk, 
brother  of  the  pianist. 

Adelina  Pattl  shone  brilliantly  as 
Semiramide  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  the 
Boston  Theatre  and  in  Mechanics  build- 

'  ing.    Mnie.  Melba  sang  the  florid  music 

'  of  The  Queen  in  Mechanics  building  in 
1894.    It  was  during  her  first  season  In 

'  Boston.  She  was  also  heard  In  1894  at 
Mechanics  building  as  Juliet  (her  first 

'appearance).  Lucia.  Marguerite  (Gou- 
nod's "Faust").  In  "Semiiamlde"  Mme. 
Scalchl  and  Messrs.  Guetary.  Castle- 
mary,  Ed.  de  Reszke  and  De  Vaschettl 
were  her  aissoclates.  Mancinelli  con- 
ducted. 


.Mnn> 
ranildi"  .i  im., 
toroHfr  us;   the  mt. 
wealth  of  melody, 
gruous. 


The  program  of  the  Pyir' 
certs  this  wf< 
Immortal  O  ' 

brlUI-mt  Spanlv..  . 
fiaens  Concerto  No.  4.  C  lun.  ..  inuyca 
ty  that  admirable  pianist,  Alf.  -  i  Cortot. 

Next  week  might  be  calU-l  CBsella 
week,  for  at  the  Symphony  .  (  ucerts  he 
will  play  the  Spanish  I!h.-ii>f udy  of  Al- 
benlz  with  his  own  orclu  f!  j  ailon  of  the 
accompaniment— the  orlpiiiul  score  wM 
Irjst— and  conduct  his  "Pupazzl"  and 
"Italia."  Tho  concerts  will  begin  with 
Tchaikovsky's  Suite  No.  3. 

There  will  be  many  concerts  next 
week  Mme.  Canna  Walska.  long  ad- 
vertised as  a  beautiful  woman  and  not 
without  adventures,  including  a  law 
suit,  will  sing  in  Symphony  hall  next 
Sunday.  On  the  same  afternoon  the 
People's  Symphony  orchestra  will  play. 

On  next  Monday  evening,  Vladimir 
Rosing  win  try  his  luck  again  by  sing- 
ing "Songs  on  Love,  God,  Nature,  War. 
Revolution,  Joy  and  Satire."  a  fairly 
complete  program  which  seems  to  por- 
tray all  the  emotions,  and  then  some. 

Agnes  Hope  PlUsbury  of  Chicago  will 

play  sonatas  by  Beethoven  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  As  she  is  of  a  humane  dls- 
posltifin.  the  program  will  Include  only 
three  of  them. 

The  Boston  Symphony  ensemble  will 
give  the  third  of  Its  Interpretative  con- 
certs on  Wednesday  evening.  The  pro- 
gram will  comprise  music  with  "poetic 
content." 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  1.  Sophie 
Braslau  will  sing  and  Albert  Spalding 
will  fiddle  in  Symphony  hall,  and  Mme 
Clara  Clemens  will  slug  In  Jordan  hall. 

Edith  Thompson  will  play  the  piano  on 
Friday  evening,  March  2.  Mme.  Novaes 
will  play  the  piano  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  3,  and  at  10:30  A.  M.  of 
that  day  the  Boston  Symphony  ensemble 
will  glvo  a  conceit  for  children. 


Mr.  H.  CJooper  Cliffe,  whose  portrayal 
of  the  bum  actor  in  "The  Comedian"  at 
tho  Tremont  Theatre  is  one  of  tho  sali- 
ent features  of  the  performance,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  with 
D'Oyly  Carte's  company  In  the  English 
provinces  In  1879,  as  a  member  of  the 
chorus  In  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  It  was 
In  1894  that  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  the  Kendals.  The  part  he 
plays  In  "The  Comedian"  was  first  given 
to  Joseph  Herbert,  whose  funeral  took 
place  this  week. 


The  question  arises,  apropos  of  "The 
Romantic  Young  Lady"  at  the  Copley, 
should  comedians  playing  In  a  Spanish 
play  attempt  to-  be  Jolly  Spanish?  Sir 
Toby  Btlcli  drank  in  Shakespeare's 
Illyria,  but  he  was  all  the  time  an  Eng- 
lishman from  his  boots  up.  Nor  is  Belch 
a  distinctively  lUyrian  name.  Hamlet 
was  a  Dane  by  birth  and  descent,  but 
he  was  In  reality  a  citizen  of  the  world. 


A  theatregoer  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind  assured  us  yesterday  that  Mr.  Ed 
Wynn  Is  by  no  means  a  "perfect  fooL" 
Our  friend  was  amazed  by  Mr.  Wynn's 
"mind  reading."  When  Mr.  Wynn  read 
the  numbers  on  a  bank  bill  backward 
our  friend  was  staggered  and  mumbled 
something  about  black  magic. 


Tt  Is  expected  that  "LIghtnin'  "  will 
run  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre  until 
June,  if  not  into  June. 


Gertrude  Hoffmann  will  bring  her  bal- 
let company  to  the  Majestic  Theatre 
next  Monday  night.  (We  understand 
that  the  Shuberts  have  abandoned  their 
plan  of  presenting  vaudeville  shows  at 
the  Majestic).  She  Is  a  woman  of  Indis- 
putable  talent,  much  more  than  an  imi- 
tator of  her  comrades  on  the  stage.  We 
shall  not  soon  forget  her  production  of 
"Scheherazade"  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
In  1912.  There  was  a  wild  barbaric  spirit 
of  lust  and  blood  in  that  production 
that  made  the  performances  four  years 
later  by  the  Ballet  Russe  seem  compar- 
atively tame.  Nor  shall  '""e  soon  forget 
her  first  dancing  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Spring  Song." 


William  Bachaus.  the  pianist  known 
In  Germany  as  Wilhelm  Backhaus,  will 
give  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  qn  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  he  will  play  only 
pieces  In  C  sharp  minor.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  guessing  what  those 
pieces  will  be.  He  will  probably  draw 
on  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Chopdn.  It  will 
be  a  harmless  amusement  to  name 
other  composers  before  the  program  is 
published. 


The  Herald  has  received  a  violent  let- 
ter complaining  of  a  review  of  a  con- 
cert that  was  recently  published  in  this 
newspaper.  We  regret  to  see  that  the 
writer  spells  "cite."  "site." 


The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  writes :  "There  is 
nrobably  no  other  country  In  the  world 
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that  possesses  tnre©  sutjTi  operatic  ten- 
ors as  Messrs.  McCormlclt  (sic),  Hyslop 
and  Burke.  Yet  it  is  years  since  any  one 
of  them  haa  l>een  heard  here  In  opera." 
We  wore  un-dor  the  impression  tliat  John 
soelled  his  surname  "McCormack."  We 
have  heard  Mr.  Hyslop  only  in  concert.  . 
Perhaps  he  is  better  in  opera.  | 

Players  Composing  Boston 
Symphony  Ensemble 
Offer  Choice  Program 

Last  niKht  m  Jordan  hall,  at  the  aeo-  | 
ond  concert  in  aid  of  the  Simmons  Col- 
lege  endowment  fund.  Henry  Gideon  lec- 
tured on  -Formal  Beauty  in  Music 
and  the  Boston   Symphony  ensemble. 
Augurto  Vannini,  conductor,  played  In  | 
iil„«tratlon  Schubert's  T-nflnlsUed  Sim- 
"honv    the  first   movement   of  a  cello 
^    Ji    Salnt-Saens,  the  andante  from 
^ha  ko^sUv•3  flfth  symphony,  the  min- 
TchaiKo^o  .  Haydn  quartet,  op. 

No.   5    and  Weber's   overture  to 

"tast°week  this  little  orchestra  showed 
ho  w  admirably  it  can  P/a>; ^^°^^lt't 
time  written  for  small  orchestra.  Last 
nlTht  it  showed  that  it  can  g  ve  an 
amazlnBly  vivid  Impression  of  how 
modern  music  written  for  full  orches- 
"a  part  of  a  Tchaikovsy  «Tmphony  no 
less  should  sound.  It  set  forth  this 
ulKvolced  ,music  with  ample  sonority 
ind  In  asto;,ishing  approximation  to  the 
^riB^irial  widely  varied  color  a  feat  of 
«nu?ne  Tklll  Rarely  beautiful  too,  In- 
fh^^ntLate  hall,  sounded  the  Schubert  - 
Lndint'e  played  with  true  poetic  feeling 

^tTourL^^"^'"'^-  ^'^^^^  of  music! 
^eil    If    this     excellent     company    of  . 

ed  players  cov.ld  find  time  to  make 
f  tour  of  New  England,  giving  sym- 
nhony  concerts  In  the  smaller  cities 
fhich  g?eat   o-bestr-   do   not  jlsltJ 

--VTVuldVerSe'U^od^^  £1 
aoace    once  it  learned  that  good 

EinE-^%'hV'^;nducr^i,u°i\f^^ 

VanniPt  would  do  both;  he  Is  a  con- 

'"^^r'a^leon  spoke  '"umlnatinglj 
about  form,  in  a  way  that  held  th^  a  - 
tBTition  of  his  audience.  On  Weanes 
dav  Feb  2S,  he  will  talk  about  mus  o 
wltA  poetic  content,  and  the  ensemble 
will  play.  ^-  ^- 

Is  It  posilble  that  New  Tork  will  lose , 
Its  proud  record  for  trafUo  accidents?  | 
During  the  ftrat  10  monthi  of  last  year  i 
there  were  nearly  78,000  street  accidents 
In  Paris:  162  were  fatal,  over  6000  re- 
sulted in  serious  accidents;  over  10,000 
caused  minor  Injuries.  Motor  cars  were 
responsible  for  106  deaths,  tramway  cars 
for  19  and  motor  buses  for  19.  We  have 
not  the  New  York  statistics  at  hand, 
but  we  are  under  the  Impression  that 
New  York  can  Justly  boast  of  leading 
the  world. 


r.caring  on  polltloal  affairs  advise  u.-^ 
that  the  average  mentality  of  60  per 
cent,  of  the  citizens  of  sound  mind  of 
these  United  States  is  that  of  a  child 
of  13,  with  2.6  per  cent,  of  tho«e  of  pre- 
'osity  less  than  that,  or  that  the  aver- 
age mentality  of  our  IS-year-old  citi- 
zens Is  that  of  a  child  of  60  and  2.6  per 
cent,    the    alcohoUo    content    of  light 
beera  and  wines.    I  cannot  remember 
which,  not  being  good  at  figures  either.  ■ 
Assuming  that  the  first  proposition  be 
true,  one  understands  why  the  adop-  i 
tion  of  some  Inspiring  emblem  to  be  ' 
borne  aloft  by  the  standard-bearers  of  ; 
the  two  great  political  parties  In  their 
approaching  contest  for  the  presidency 
is  a  more  important  matter  than  the 
selection  of  the  standard-bearers  them- 
selves, for  the  child  mind,  with  Us  in- 
stinctive desire  to  take  in  hand  and 
oossess,   responds  much  more  quickb 
and   with   greater  enthusiasm   to  the 
l..?ight  of  the  tangible  thing  than  to  the 
1  spiritual  appeal  of  the  intangible  per- 
sonality   of    the    candidate    for  office. 
A  tog  cabin  on  an  o:c- cart,  landed  one 
'resident  in  the  White  House.    An  axe 
Old  a  split  fence  ra,ll  made  the  first 
■latform  of  th-j  Republican  party.  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  ttie 
n-ull  Dinner  Pail  made  lU  victorious  ap^ 
'Ja  to  the  child  n.ind8  and  appetites  of 
t^t  period  and  elected  a  Republican 
President. 


A.  N.  M.  says  In  the  Slanchester ' 
Guardian  that  great  masses  of  "Tom 
Jones"  bore  him,  and  he  likes  "James 
Hurd,"  a  novel,  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Prowse, 
far  better.  To  which  the  answer  is.  Well, 
what  of  it?"  Or  as  'Victor  Hugo  said  of 
Waterloo,  "What  Is  It  to  the  Infinite?" 

COMBINING  BUSINESS  WITH 
PLEASURE 

(From  the  Chariton,   la.,  I/ead«-) 
"How,"  asked  a  stranger  down  In  the 
Missouri  hills,  "do  you  manage  to  plant 
hat  steep  hillside?  Seems  to  me  you'd 
be  in  danger  of  falling  off?" 

"I  can  set  right  here  In  my  door  and 
plant  It,"  said  the  native. 
"How?" 

'Put  the  com  in  a  shotgun  and  shoot 
into  that  ground  up  there." 

"And  how  do  you  get  the  com  down 
when  It  Is  ready  to  gather?" 

"Shoot  It  off  the  stalks  and  It  rolls 
down,"  sadd  the  native. 

"I  can't  see,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"how  you  ever  get  the  com  out  of  here." 

"That's  the  easiest  part  of  It,"  said 
the  farmer,  "we  make  It  into  gray  mule 
and  fight  It  out." 


SCUTTLE  AND  KEG 

Preparedness  for  the    next  contest 
has  already  begun  by  the  Republican 
nomination  of  the  present  head  of  the 
administration  to   succeed  himself  as 
a  demonstration  of  Us  success,  and  tne 
choice  of  the  emblem  for  the  campaign 
should  be  made  speedily.    It  should  be 
something  suggestive  of  the  progressive 
movement  by  the  party  away  from  the 
gross  materialism  of  the 
pall  and  its  standpatltudes  to  the  ideal- 
sm  of  the  uplifting    fo^^f"-^ J°°f  ^! 
crystal  gazers  of  today.    It  must  be 
sometmn^g  as  empty  as  the  dinner  pal 
was    full      With    the   thought  comes 
revelation:    That  it  is  tlje  Bmptv  = 
Scuttle  under  which  the  P'«P"^'''-''^y;^^„^; 
ministration  shall  go  against  the  enem> 
a"  Constantine  went  forth  to  conquer 
beneath  the  sign  revealed  to  him. 

With  the  keynote  of  the  campaign 
struck  thus  by  the  Republicans,  re 
rounds  the  Democratic  echo.  the 
chosen  emblem  of  those  for  whom  the 
world  was  temporarily  "lade  safe  rises 
ominous  against  the  sky  the  Empt^y 
Beer  Barrel,  and  with  the  issue  or 
Emptiness  thus  Joined  and  set  fortli  to 
the  average  mentality  of  the  electorate 
U?  votes  should  be  cast  with  more  than 
average  understanding. 


EMBLEMS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Dooley  once  said  of  a  candidate 
for  the  vice -presidency  that  he  was  84 
years  old  and  had  $20,000,000,  or  20,000,- 
000  years  old  and  had  $84,  but  that  he 
could  not  remember  which,  not  being 
^nod  at  figures.    More  recent  statistics 


j  ONE  FORD 

Thus  the  stage  managers.  Not  thus 
the  god  In  the  machine.  Sounds  of 
'  cranking  up  are  heard  from  the  garage 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  ...  The  1924 
self-starter  is  not  perfected  yet,  but  a 
well  greased  crank  can  start  the  en- 
gine. It  has  been  widely  advertised 
that  Mr  Ford  has  recently  bought  coal 
mines  at  stragetic  points:  also  glass 
works  capable  of  replacing  the  entire 
breakage  of  the  Volstead  act  in  30  days. 
Mr  Ford  has  publicly  declared  that 
hlstorv  is  bunk.  The  average  13  year 
r.ld  mind  does  not  care  for  history. 
Having  looked  upon  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  emblems  above  their  hosts, 
turn  to  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Ford  head- 
ed towards  the  White  House  in  a  one 
ton  truck  loaded  with  nut  coal,  an  as- 
scrtment  of  thick  bottomed  glassware 
8-leaming  aloft  to  starboard  and  a  man- 
gled copv  of  AVell.'5  trailing  in  the  dust. 
TouthwlU  not  be  denied.  In  hoc  slgno- 
Amherst.  N.  H.       ABEL  ADAMS. 

FASHIONS  AND  THE  CINEMA 

(From  the  Londco  Dally  Chronicle) 
Fashion  pirates  in  France  have  adopt- 
ed an   up-to-date  method  of  eteaUng 
new  dress  designs.   They  use  the  small 
pocket  cinema  cameras  that  have  be-  j 
come  so  popular  in  the  French  photo-  ^ 
graphic  ■world. 

These  miniature  instruments  are  easi- 
ly hidden  In  a  lady's  muff,  amongst  her 
furs  or  in  the  big  bell  sleeve  of  a  cloak; 
and  so  Mme.  Pirate  is  told  off  by  her 
employer  to  attend  fashion  parades  and 
similar  exhibitions,  where  she  secures 
;  pictures  of  cloaks,  frocks  and  hats  from 
'  three  or  four  points  of  view. 

Since  the  cameras  used  are  entirely 
automatic  in  their  working— pressure  on 
a  button  "does  the  trick"— they  can  be 
operated  with  complete  Immunity  from 
detection;  and  Parisian  designers  are 
said  to  be  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
!  how  to  combat  this  latest  method  of 
fashion  stealing. 

!       HOI  FOR  THE  SLIMY  SOUTH 

(From  tha  Evening  Item.  Lynn.) 
Miss  Helen  Hovey  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Wlnslow  of  Nahant  street,  expect  to 
leave  next  Monday  for  southern  slimes, 
stopping  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami. 
Florida. 


N  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON 

>  I^rOTii  the  Hftverhill  Gazette) 
Prof.  Joiiii  H.  Coates,  teacher  of  pen- 
manship, superior  quality  spelMng,  read- 
ing, grammar  and  elocution.  Oul  Lundl. 
Mardl,  Merceredi,  Jeudl,  Vendredl, 
Samedl; — Omnia  vincit  amor  ergo;  do 
mortuls  nil  nisi  bonum;  Homo  sum; 
humani  nihil  a  me  allenura  puto.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen's  Epicurean  Studio,  pri- 
vate lessons.  Matin,  mldl,  apres-mldl,  et 
Holr.  We  have  a  tenement  8  rooms  to 
l«t.   ' 


HAITOWITSCH 

this  program; 

Sonato  for  piano  and  violin  In  G  'nh'o;^,,^, 

Symphonie  E>spaenole  Valdez 

Oypsy  Serenade    ■•.  ■  Ifurlelgh 

Indian  Snake  Dance  

Hymn  to  the  ^"^■.^w-KorBaVx.w-Kregler 

Perpctuum  Mobile.  'sarasate  1 

Romance  Andaiueia.  paganlni-Auer 

Caprice  No.  24..-;  

^ror^  .h  grounding   also  vioHnlst^of 

t'hr?lrtuosi  rneedtul  to  make  interest- 
If  Interesting  indeed  they  can  be 
'^fre'^rP^o^lTiho  do  not  play  the 

l^T^^t  sTr^X^.  HaUo'Xc^h  bears 
laoK  to  violin  sts  save  the 

':reVt?rV.  wa.v' of  'compensation  he 
cin  sing  a  melody  with  line  tone  and 
with  warmth  of  feeling. 

"ince  Mr  Hailtowitsch,  atoeady  a 
finer  mu«i<^lan  than  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  world  of  violinists,  seems 
no  more  likely  than  the  most  of  them 
to  become  a  virtuoso  of  the  highest 
rank  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  not 
br^ng  to  the  concert  field  a  fresher 
vision  wWch  would  prove  to  him  that 
there  are  other  platies  of  musical  en- 
deavor than  violin  recitals  as  they  are 
given  today,  all  alike  as  two  peas  in  a 
pod  Why  not  try  a  sonata  or  two.' 
■Within  10  days  Beethoven's  A  major 
sonata  from  Mr.  Thlbaud  and  Mr.  Cor- 
tot  fetched  quite  a  hearty  applause  as 
their  solo  pieces,  and  Miss  Cox  and  Mrs. 
Stoessel  gave  great  pleasure  by  playing 
Mr  Stoessel's  sonata.  There  are  other 
sonatas.  And  yesterday,  at  all  events, 
an  admirable  pianist  was  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  I.evine,  who,  it  is 
safe  to  guess,  would  have  been  willing 
to  play  music  worthy  of  his  fine  abili- 
ties. Why  not  a  trio  now  and  again? 
There  are  trios  in  plenty,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Dvorak,  Tchaikowsky. 
Bralims,  beautiful  ones  too.  which  are 
not  heard  nowadays  once  in  10  years. 
It  seems  a  pity,  with  all  this  music  go- 
ing a-begging,  that  young  violinists  of 


talent,  among  them  Mr.  Haltowitsch, 
should  waste  their  energies  on  stereo- 
typed recitals.  In  reply,  however.  Mr. 
Haitowitsch  might  point  with  pride  lo 
his  goodly  audience  yesterday  and  the 
warm  applause  he  received.  As  large 
an  audience,  howevea-,  would  probably 
have  gone  to  hear  him  In  a  program  of 
greater  consequence  and  wider  variety, 
and  he  would  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  he  had  offered  something 
really  worth  while,^  something  not  to 
be  heard  from  the  rank  and  flie  of  vio- 
linists. R.  R.  G. 
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1 16TH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
'ductor.  toijk:  place,  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Rossini,  Overture  to  "Semi- 
ramide";  Mozart,  Symphony  in  G 
minor;  Ravel,  Spanish  Rhapsody;  Salnt- 
Saens,  Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for 
piano  (Alfred  Cortot,  pianist). 

What?  Rossini's  Overture  to  "Seml- 
ramlde"  on  a  Symphony  program?  Tes, 
and  it  was  brilliantly  played  and  the 
audience  enjoyed  It  hugely,  calling  out 
Mr.  Monteux  several  times.  The  opera 
iwas  produced  at  Venice  100  years^  ago 
this  month.  It  did  not  please  the  \ene- 
tlans,  nor  did  it  please  the  Parisians 
when  it  was  first  performed  in  Pans 
the  next  year,  but  later  it  grew  in  favor. 
Curious  prais£  was  given  it.  Some 
found  V\xc  music  abounding  in  "Assyria.n 
coloring.  '  This  page  was  ravlshmgly 
beautiful;  that  one  sublime,  and  so  on 
through  the  gamut  of  eulogy. 

In  Boston  the  opera  is  associated 
wUh  the  names  of  Adelina  Patti  and 
Mme.  Scalchl.  though  Mme.  Melba  has 
sung  here  the  florid  music  of  the  Queen 
roncernine  whom  strange  rtoriee  were 


ir:,a,  most  of  them  no  Uoabt  unfounded.  \ 
The'  last  time  the  opera  was  heard  In  i 
MechanlOB  building.  It  was  regarded  M  , 
a  bore;  but  the  overture  Is  stlU  a-n  "l**  I 
and  dear  friend,  known  to  us  from  boy-  j 
hood  dav«  in  our  little  village,  when  we  | 
played  it  In  a  four -hand  piano  arange- 
ment  with  a  maiden  aunt.   It  is  a.  good 
thing  for  the  younger  generation  in  tne  , 
Symphony  audience  to  leaxn  what  de- 
lighted their  fathers  and  their  grand- 
fathers.   Nor  need  these  younger  listen- 
ers,  who   grow   enthusiastic  over  the 
muslo  of  Milhaud  and  other  ultra-mod- 
ern composers  turn  up  their  noses  ft 
the  great  Rossini,  who  once  ruled  tne 
musical  world.    Old-fashioned  as  it  i«. 
this  overture  is  in  the  grand  style  melo- 
dious,  pompous,    with  the  irresistible, 
crescendos   attributed   to  Rossini,  but 
used  more  sparingly  by  a  few  compos- 
ers before  him.     And  If  these  young 
eulogists  of  dissonances  without   sig-  , 
nlftcance  admire  Mr.  Casella^and  not  , 
without  reason— let  them  know  that  he  j 
recently  wrote   an   article   In  glowing 
praise  of  this  eame  Rossini,  whose  Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  is  still  one  of  the  glorlc. 
and  the  wonders  of  the  operatip  stage. 

It  seems  as  if  Mozart  lost  his  classic 
serenltv  whenever  he  chose  the  key  of 
O  minor     In    the  Immortal  symphony 
there  is,  except  In  the  beautiful,  char- 
acterlstlcally     Mozartlan     Andante,  a 
feverlshness.    an    intensity   not   to  be 
found  in  hia  other  symphonies;  and  so 
In  the.  perfect  flower  of  his  chajnber 
music,  there  Is  a  direct,  passionate  ap- 
peal  of  one  theme  (G  minor  again)  that 
reminds   one   of  the  terribly  earnest] 
Vei-dl  of  the  fifties.  [ 
Tt    was    to    be    expected    that  the 
"P'erla"    section   of   Ravel'."!  "Spaailsh 
Rltapsody"    with   its  Intoxicating  fury 
would  excite  greater  applause  than  the 
preceding    nocturnal    prelude,    an  ex- 
ample of  exquisite  impressionism  or  the 
tantalizing  hints'  at  Spanish  dances  in  j 
the    middle    movements.     There    are , 
comedians  who  do  not  arouso  laughter  | 
unless   they  Imock   the   hearer  down, 
sit  on  him,  and  hammer  the  joko  Into 
his  skull,  until  he  exolal.ms:  "I  see  It. 
and  roars  his  "Ha-ha's!"    And  so  any 
large  audience,  whether  it  be  in  Boat- 
ton.  London.  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  pre- 
-fers  the  obvious  to  the  subtle,  and  cries 
out  with  delight  at  the  Sight  of  blaz- 
ing   colors,    indifferent   towards  Unts 
and  demi-tiuts. 

Mr    ('ortot   gave  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  Saint-Saens's  concerto,  an 
exhibition  of  piano  playing  that  It  would 
be  liard  to  parallel  as  one  recalls  U\e 
visiting  pianists  of  the  last  35  yeare.  For 
hi.s  playing  was  so  musical,  and  tech- 
nically so  ma,'=terly.   He  worked  wondftre 
with   the   modest   air  of  one;  mindful 
only  of  the  composer,  not  considering  his 
own  glory.     The  concerto   itself   is  a 
finer  work  than  the  more  popular  one  In 
G  minor.    The  thematic  material  is  not 
so  important  as  the  ingenious  and  ef- I 
fectlve  manner  in  which  U  Is  employed. 
It  was  said  when  the  concerto  was 
brought  out  In  1875  that  it  belonged  to 
Saint-Saens's  "Biblical  and  Christian 
period,  during  which  he  composed  ora- 
torios,    cantatas    and     "Samson  and, 
Delilah";  that  the  themes  had  a  "mys- 
ti.al  character  and  contemplative  In- 
tentions."   Would  that  'ne  could  have 
seen  Satln-Saens's  face  when  ho  read 
these  remarks;   would  that  we  could 
have  heard  his  comment!    -V^'ould  a  so 
that  he  could  have  heard  Mr.  Cortot 
yesterday!    Would  that  he  could  have 
"heard  Mr.  "Monteux's  accompaniment! 

The  concert  ivlll  be  repeatfed  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week; 
will  be  as  follows:  Mendelssohn,  Over- 
ture to  "Flngal'3  Cave";  Glazounov,, 
Symphony  No.  4;  Albenlz-Casella.  Span-, 

ish  Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra 
(first  time  in  Boston-Mr.  Casella,  pibn- 
UtK  casella.  Pupazzettl  (Ave  pieces 
for  Marionettes);  Ca-selU.  "al  a 
Rhapsody.  Jlr.  Casella  will  conduct  his 
Pupazzettl  and  "Italia-  ' 


Prof.  Odell  Shepard  of  Trinity  College 
has  discovered  Walt  Whitman,  "whom* 
you  may  regard  as  a  son  of  Connecticut, 
if  you  will."  This  was  said  to  Hartford 
grade  teachers.  ' 

We  had  always  supposed  that  "^^'^^t. 
was  born  at  a  hamlet.  West  Hills,  near  ^ 
Huntington,  on  Long  Island.    We  read 
m  Mr.  Bliss  Perry's  authoritative  life  of 
Whitman,  that  Huntington  was  settled  | 
In   1653  by  a  colony   from  Sandwich,; 
Mass.    Prof.  Shepard  said  that  Hunt-; 
I  Ington  was  "more  Connecticut  than  U 
Is  Dutch."    Mr.  Perry  informs  us  that 
I  Walt's  earliest  known  afncestor  crossed 
ithe  sound   from   Stratford,   Ct.  about 
1S60,  but  was  undoubtedly  born  ^"8- 
'  land.   Walt's  mother  was  a  \  aii  \  eisor, 
I  and  the  Van  Velsors  were  pure  Dut^». 
!     We  do  not  recall  Walt  sounding  his 
"barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the 
world"  in  praise  of  Connecticut.    I"  O"/ 
Old  Feuillage"  he  sings  of  w*">  ,^t*^"; 
cUies,  rivers,  but  therejs  "o  "lentton  of 
Connecticut.    In  another  'h^f  J^^ 
does  name  the  state.  "Land  of    he  Old 
Thirteen!    Massachusetts  land!  land  of 


Vermont  and  Conno. 

»nd  \  prsc  he  ■was  iif^  \ .  i  >  :  i  ..ui  - 
ing  the  praise  of  LiOiig  Island. 

•'Startlaig  from  flsh-cliiipe  Paumtaiok 
whero  1  waa  born,  well-begollen,  and 
rals'cl  by  11  perfect  motlier." 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS 

H'roiii  tlio  Vnlvtirslty  Corro«pon<l«nt.) 

Palsy  Is  a  kind  of  new  writer  s  danco. 

Letters  In  sloping  print  are  hyrterlce. 

Etiquette  Is  the  nolso  you  make  when 
you  sneeze. 

The  capital  of  Norway  (s  Christianity. 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  lu  edifying 
the  dark  lady  of  the  sonnets. 

Tho  Trench  revolution  was  won  vio- 
lently, not  by  "freedom  slo'Rlv  broad- 
ening down  from  President  to  Presi- 
dent," as  Tennyson  wrote. 

Guy's  Hospital  was  built  to  commemo- 
rate the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Oceania  is  that  continent  which  con- 
tains no  land. 

Mephistopheles  was  a  Greek  comic 
poet. 

THE   SWEARER'S  ASSISTANT 

As  the  "World  Wags: 
r  Ought  we  not  to  consider  which  of 
our  modern  authors  are  worthy  to  bo 
sworn  by?  Who  ai-e  tho  giants  of  tliese 
ays  whose  names  are  to  be  taken  lu 
vain?  ~An  age  witii  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  Sir  AValter  as  that  expre.ssed  by 
Mark  Twain  can  sx^rcely  eo  on  yell- 
ing. "Great  Scott"  when  it  hits  its 
thumb  with  a  tack  hammer.  .Vnd  when 
so  eminent  an  authority  «s  WHiiam 
L>on  Phelps  of  Tale  confesses  tliat  he 
cannot  read  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
what  the  dickens  is  the  use  of  swear- 
ing by  Dickens  any  longer? 

What  modern  wTlters  aj-e  big  enough 
to  be  used  as  cuss-words?  Few,'  it 
seems.  It  is  true  that  in  the  expres- 
sion, "Oh,  pshaw"  the  "p"  is  silent  as 
in  Shaw,  but  this  may  be  putting  the 
■hen  before  the  egg.  It  may  be.  like- 
wise, that  In  the  phrase  "pretty  kippy" 
we  see  some  adumbration  of  tlie  autlior' 
of  the  Jungle  Book  "For  the  love  of 
Pete"  probably  antedates  the  rise  in 
the  public's  affection  of  the  creator  of 
Cappy  Ricks.  Years  ago.  "Oli.  Rlne- 
hart"  was  a  mystical  midnight  shout 
often  heard  in  tlie  precincts  of  tlie  Har- 
^■a^d  yard,  but  at  that  time  the  popular 
■writer  of  tales  ■was  scarcely  on  the 
horizon.  Futhermore,  that  crj'  was  not 
a  curse,  neither  was  it  an  expletive; 
rather  isas  It  a  .loyou.'^  Invocation  to 
the  Muse  of  riotous  living. 

]low  would  "Suffering  Tajk"  do? 

n.  M.  H. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  December, 
1S22,  tlie  censorship  of  Lausanne  ordered 
that  the  proprietors  of  reading  rooms 
in  that  city  should  not  lend  out  tho 
novels  of  Sir  Walter.  George  Borrow 
attacked  the  Waverley  novels  in  his 
"Romany  Rye."    Great  Scott! — Ed. 


We  saw  yesterday  a  receipt  srtven  In 
1S4S  by  the  Union  Transportation  Line 
—Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Railroad.  The  bill  head  made  this 
proud  statement:  "Tlie  only  Line  con- 
ducted on  Sabbath-keeping  Principles." 
Unfortunately  these  principles  were  not 
enumerated. 

FROM  "SONGS  OF  GOOD  FIGHTING" 

iB.f  tiugcno  n.  ■n^bit».i 
If  one  couid  hear  aright  tlie  inurmurings; 
Of  some  sliorc-strauded  sea-sliell  as  it 
sings. 

It  -might  he  that  he  would  come  to 
know 

An  Inlillng  of  the  Planner's  purposings. 
The  weary  shuttle  can  no  ■more  divine 
Of  ho-w  its  thread  loolca  in  the  ■wliole 
design, 

Ttian  ■we  poor  shuttles  In  th«  hand  of 

Fate 

Can  fathom  of  the  plan  a  single  line. 


STEVENSON'S  CLOTHES 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Of  course  Stevenson  did  "by  any 
chance"  say  "clor."  and  what  Is  more 
exciting  is  the  probability,  Irrespective 
of  the  alleged  non-existence  of  a  dif- 
ference in  national  habits  of  cultivated 
speech,  that  with  the  reckless  abandon 
of  the  Scot  he  ordered  not  merely 
"cloz,"  but  "a  shoot  of  "cloz."  In  Ulster 
in  my  day  tho  elite  spoke  of  "shoots  of 
cloz"  without  tiie  slightest  trace  of  emo- 
tion or  contrition. 

Another  example  of  this  more  or  less 
uniformity  of  liabit  is  the  silent  "h  '  in 
the  American    pronunciation  of  "Mc- 
Carthy,"   a    fine    old    American  ■word 
and  name.    Why  do  you  omit  the  "h" 
sound?    I  suspect  it  is  a  modern  im- 
provement,    a    left-handed  evolution, 
"niceness  '     running  wild.     A  "lady" 
named   McCarthy  had  lived   down   or  i 
risen  above  the  "h"  In  "butther,"  and 
there  you  are.    There  is  analogy  in  the  1 
English  take-off  on  Dolly  'Varding  and  i 
her  wooding  leg.    The  man  who  says  j 
McCart'y    should     say    swart'y  and 
wort'y,   and  then  he  should  be  com-  I 


lied  to  uiii 

■iiuences  of  :       .  , . . m..  , .  i    i  i . .. 

Uio<l  for  not  uatclilng  their  •h'li." 

Many  words  are  mi«pronounc«d  !n 
select  American  circles,  tho  tendency 
being  to  favor  iho  phonetic  at  th4  ex- 
pen.se  of  the  eccentric,  but  correct  Brlt- 
isii  uPBge,  and  I  think  tho  fault  Is  evi- 
dence that  your  colonial  a-nclents  were 
l.night  by  self-taught  teachers  wiio 
(lied  to  give  each  letter  Its  face  value. 
Sonio  of  the  resulls  are  startling. 
"Buoy"  in  two  syllables,  "booey,"  Is 
Just  plain  dumbell.  'When  I  discuss 
geography  with  my  kid.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  fortitude  on  my  part  to 
pronounce  the  ■vyord  "Azores"  correct- 
ly. The  word  Is  not  specially  represen- 
tative perhaps,  but  tlie  misinflectlon  Is. 

Many  of  Boston's  best  say  "fl-nance" 
and  even  "organiration."  It  was  some 
such  usage  that  caused  Disraeli  to  sneer 
at  Daniel  Webster.  That  Is  all  Disraeli 
got  out  of  Webster  in  I,ondon!  That 
lie  ■nas  provincial.  How  Inexplicably 
trifles  put  your  eye  out.  Wlien  I  was 
a  jourlgster  I  saw  Barry  Sullh  an  play 
Uichard  lU  to  his  son  .lohn  Amory'a 
Uichniond,  in  wliat  is  said  to  have  been 
a  notablo  performance,  and  all  I  re- 
member is  that  Catesby  had  a  .lag  on. 

While  we  are  about  it.  let  us  take  a 
.shy  at  the  didactical  dialectiqals  who 
are  making  immortal  the  Reuben  school 
of  literature.  I  can  see  the  characters 
[in  a  hick  story  writing  "would  of"  for 
!"would  have."  but  I  cannot  hear  them 
saying  it.  It  takes  a  far  nicer  sense  of 
syntony  than  mine  to  perceive  any  dif- 
ference in  sound  between  "vvpuld  of" 
and  "would've."  The  dlalectlcals  have 
that  highly  developed  sense.  They  all 
do  it.  U  X.  CATALOiNIA. 

Boston. 


We  read  the  remarks  made  about  the 
character  of  Gen.  George  Washington 
last  Thursday;  we  read  the  "glowing 
tributes,"  also  the  inquiries  as  to  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  living  now,  but  we  did  not  find 
In  editorial  article  or  set  speech  the 
quotation  of  Artemus  Ward's  summing 
up,  a  characterization  for  all  time: 

"He  never  slopt  over!  The  prerallin 
'Weakness  of  most  public  men  Is  to  SLOP 
OVER!" 


E  LOCUS  s 
.Vb  ihe  \'.  Ji  ld  Wags: 

It  reported  in  today's  Herald  that 
when  the  United  States  supreme  court 
comes  In  the  crier  no  longer  announces 
that  the  court  Is  sitting  (when  In  pal- 
pable fact  It  la  standing),  but  instead, 
that  It  is  In  seaelon,  thus  lending  an 
additional  touch  of  dignity  to  a  time- 
honored  formality. 

Some  time  ago  your  readers  amused 
themselves  enumerating  the  seven  seas, 
which  will  do  no  harm  provided  you  do 
not  seize  them  from  their  owner.  If. 
for  example.  Cape  FInlstcrre  and  the 
Mediterranean  aea  came  under  our 
Jurisdiction,  Just  as  soon  as  the  honor- 
able member  of  Congress  for  Dismal 
Ridge  learned  that  the  one  is  not  the 
end  of  the  earth  nor  the  other  Its  mid- 
dle, we  should  be  headed  straight  for 
two  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

We  are  entitled  to  one  guess  as  to 
the  author  of  the  reform  In  the  supreme 
court.  L,  X.  CATAX^ONIA. 
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Have  any  of  the  experts  In  playing 
checkers  who  met  here  last  Thursday 
tried  the  Japanese  grame  as  described 

by  Golo^wnln,  a  captive  In  Japan  a  hun- 
dred or  more  years  ago?  "They  mabe 
use  of  a  very  large  draughtboard  and 
400  men,  which  they  move  about  In 
many  different  directions,  and  which  are 
liable  to  be  taken  in  various  ways." 

■When  will  the  Pachesi  Club  meet  In 
Boston?  We  understand  that  Mr,  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  the  honorable  secretary  of 
the  club,  is  a  master  of  the  game. 


THE  RICH  AND  COAL 

A.3  the  World  Wags: 

Before  I  left  liome  this  morning  I  cast 
a  despairing  glance  at  the  coal  bin.  I 
found  .that  ■ne  had  enough  coal  to  last 
us  two  or  three  days,  provided  we  didn't 
use  any.  I  called  up  our  dealer,  of 
course  getting  no  ans^wer,  for  it  seems 
that  the  dealers  have  entered  Into  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  and  the  telephones 
are  mute. 

But  a  great  tr«at  was  in  store  for  me. 
The  gods  provide  us  ■with  Joys  as  well 
as  sorrows.  My  way  in  town  lies  through 
Commonwealth  a\  enue.  and  on  that  no- 
ble thoroughfare  near  Charlesgate  East, 
was  one  of  those  large  coal  trucks,  1 
believe  they^iold  four  tons,  or  is  It  40? 
discharging  Its  load  of  hard  coal  by  ■way 
of  an  iron  chute  into  the  coal  hole.  You 
know-  the  music  of  hard  coal  bouncing 
on  an  Iron  chute:  Irving  Berlin  never 
wrote  music  half  so  sweet  and  the 
"Gotterdaemmerung."  played  by  al]  the 
bands  in  the  world  massed  would  be  as 
nothing  to  it.  I  listened  greedily,  and  a 
|great  joy  fell  on  me.  For,  "said  I  to 
myself,  said  I."  "here,  at  least,  is  one 
poor,  little,  ricii  man  who  won't  be 
cold,"  and  I  went  on  my  way  cheered 
and  refreshed. 

That  a  poor  man  cannot  get  one  ton 
of  coal  ■w  hile  a,  rich  man  can  get  four  or 
forty  tons  "has  nothing  to  do  ■with  the 
case."  The  main  point  Is  that  our  ricli 
must  be  kept  ■warm  and  the  dealers  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  congealed 
multitude  for  their  efforts  in  that  direc- 
ion.  If  you  are  very  rich,  I  will  forward 
you  the  name  of  the  dealer.  G.  S. 

t    Newton.  '  ' 

Commonwealth  avenue  seems  to  be 
singularly  well  favored.  A  few  days  ago 
ia  dweller  Jn  a  house  not  far  from  Mas- 
isachusetts  avenue  was  called  to  the  door 
and  asked  if  he  wished  some  coal.  "You 
see,"  said  tho  coal  man,  "I  have  some  16 
^tons  out  here  for  the  next  house,  but 
the  house  is  closed,  and  I  don't  want  to 
i  truck  the  coal  back  to  the  yard,  so  1 
i  thought  you  might  like  it."  Roasted 
larks  falling  from  heaveni  Manna  in  the 
wilderness.  Although  our  friend's  bins 
were  fairly  well  stocked,  there  was  room 
for  16  tons  more. — Ed. 


AN  OPTIMIST 

(■With   compllme^nto  to  P.    II.   A.   of  fh« 

TImes-Uiilon,  Jacksonvllla,  Fla.) 
While  February's  frosty  air  Is  oft'tlmes 

somewliat  stingln", 
it  sets  yotir  blood   In  motion  and  it 

makes  you  feel  like  singln'. 
Tou  see  the  sleighs  as  they  glide  past, 

with  many  bells  a-Jlnglln', 
And  you  join  some  merry  party  though 

yotor  fingers  may  be  tinglin'. 

The  snowbirds  flit  from  beugh  to  bough 
a-twlttin'  and  a-chirpin'; 

All  ages  gambol  In  the  snow,  from 
grown-up  folks  to  urchin. 

One  day  a  violet  raised  Its  head  'long- 
side  a  snowbank  shelter. 

And  the  sun  came  out  with  rays  so  hot 
It  drove  folks  helter-skelter. 

On  snowshoes,  skis,  on  skates  or  sled, 

you  take  your  dally  bracer. 
And  you  feel  eo  bloomin'  heaJtliy  that 

you  never  need  a  "chaser." 
Of  all  the  worldly  climates,  there's  none 

that's  more  appealln' 
Than  the  crispy,  cool.  New  England  air 

to  "tons  up"  that  tired  feelin'. 
WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  ATWOOD.  ' 
Cambridge. 

P.  H.  A.  had  ■written  In  praise  of 
"Sunny  Florida"! 

"This  January  sunshine  kinder  makes 
i]  a  feller  lazy — 

jit  sets  htm  thinkin"  of  green  fields  an' 
'  here  an'  there  a  daisy. 

;  An'  the  first  bluebird  of  tbe  spring  upon 
'  a  limb — a-swa^-in' 

An'  lambkins  leapin'  o'er  the  field  an' 
{  little  children  playin'. 

"  In  Florida  in  winter  time  the  sun  is  sure 

to  fool  you — 
It's  just  like  June — you  hum  a  tune — 

there  ain't  no  snow  to  cool  you. 
You  want  to  set  upon  a  bench  an"  holler 
alleluia 

An'  take  Miss  Florida  In  your  arms  and 
press  her  ■warm  heart  to  you.". 


NAMES  IN  PLAYS 

Mr.  Walkley,  writing  about  names  Ift 
lictlon  and  fact,  thinks  that  di^matlsts 
must  consult  the  postofflee  directory  to 
find  a,  likely  name— and  then  carefully 
iilter  it,  for  the  law  of  libel  in  England 
is  to  he -feared.  Did  not  Pinero  have 
trouble  with  a  Mr.  Tanqueray  in.  real 
life,  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  with  a 
real  Mr.  Wlchelow  or  Whlchelow? 

"Fortunately."  says  Mr.  Walkley,  "the 
law  of  Itbel  was  not  so  highly  developed 
"(if  at  all^perhaps  some  lawyer  ■will  say) 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  or  he  would  have 
been  badgered  by  aU  the  real  Pages  and 
Fords  and  Quicklys  and  Slys.  Later 
tlramatists  chose  an  easier  way,  the  way 
9f  descriptive  names— Mlllamant,  Mask- 
l,v6ll.  Lady  Wishfort,  Dr.  Cantweill,  Cut- 
lurse.  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy.  But  this  Is 
brude  and^  tends  to  give  an  air  of  alle- 
bory  instead  of  reality— like  Christian, 
Mr.  Facing-both-w-ays.  and  Giant  .De- 
Fpalr.-  The  only  modem  analogue  to  this 
practice  Js  in  farce,  where  absur^  names 
indicate  in  advance  the  absurdity  of  the 

(personages  —  the  Bottleton  -  Pottletone 
(Mr.  Zebedee  Bottleton -Pottleton,  the 
Ladl  .'Anastasia,  and  the  Misses  Ahola 

land  Ahollba  B.-P.),  and  so  forth.  These 
people- reside  at  LitUe  Pedllngton  or  at 
Upper  -Tooting.  For  place-names  no  less 
than  personal  have  their  comic  assocla- 
1  lone  "With  the  additional  advantage  that 
a  subjtrljan  district  cannot  bring  a  libel 
actioiB.iMy  complaint  against  our  mod- 
em wtttera  of  comedy  and  drama  is 
I  hat.  In-  playing  for  safety,  they  take 
refuge  In  the  insipid,  and,  in  seeking 
rllstlnction,  unduly  lengthen  the  honor 
list  Th<nr  casts  are  thickly  sprinkled 
"ith  Horaces  and  Reginalds  and  Mar- 
ma.Iukes,  while  peerages  and  baronet- 
cies, ilrivy  counciUorship  and  K.  C.  B.'s 
Hre  lavishly  distributed  among  the  obvl- 
ouslv  undeserving  classes." 

Mr.  Walkley  might  have  added  that 
.Tonn  .Davidson  ran  a  fearful  rislc  when 
he  giye.the  title  "Smith"  to  a  tragedy. 

VIOLA  ROACH 

%'iola  Roach,  now  of  the  St.  James 
'I  hcatjje,  will  be  connected  this  sum- 
t  er  \v)t5  the  Windjor  (N.  H.)  Mountain 


.\rl'Colony  p.n  Instructor  in  diction,  voice' 
proa^tl'jn  and  acting.  MUs  Roach  won 
a  m^Al.'»tt  tho  Uoyal  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic /\Xl  in  Ixjndon,  and  wai  aoso- 
clalefl  with  Becrbohm  Tree  an  i  Wynd- 
hnm  t)ftfbre  she  went  to  Afrlr;i  ti  play 
leadiiilc   parts.     Many    Boston  .  who 

,  have -onjoyed  her  Hkill  in  rh.n  .•  tcrlza-. 

I  tiOn  'and  aomired  the  heaui  of  her 
mieo'arid  Clear  enunciation  h  .e  sup- 
wtaed^'that  she  came  from  lOngland 
"directly  to  Boston;  but  she  v-  i:\  three 
y»ar»  IQ  this  cauntry  under  li.e  msn- 
e,np.»s-^.'-.  ,>f  rne  iii'esars.  Shuborts  before 
she  bn'cittije  one  of  Henry  Jewett's  play- 
ers. >Ve  Jirst  remember  her  here  CM 
taking  ^  prominent  part  in  "Hobson's 
Choice."  a  delightful  comedy  capitally 
acted.  After  her  lionorable  service  al 
the  Copley  Theatre  she  Joined  the  St 
James  company,  of  which  she  Is  e 
valued  and  valuable  member. 

THE    FOUR-FOOTED  DRAMA 

'Tho  Manchasler  Guardian) 
Tliree's   a  Crowd"— Court  llieatre 
London,  Jan.  30. 

"  'Uo  you  spend  all  your  time  unde: 
tho  tablcj'  aaked  one  character  of -an- 
other|^;n-. 'Three's  a  Crowd."  It  was  ,ai 
apt  <;Q|iestlon  that  might  have  beeen  an 

Rwered  in  the  aftlrmatlve  with  very 
little  quallflcation.  For  In  this  furious 
farce  one  had  the  four-footed  drama  in 
Its  purest  form.  Nobody  ever  seemed  to 
hold  an  uprlglit  position  for  more  than 
a  minute.  Eltlier  the  actors,  heroically 
unsparing  of  wind  and  limb,  wore 
being  pitched  into  the  cellar  or  being 
wedged  into  the  pantry  lift  and  shot 
from  kitchen  upwards  or  else  (more 
commonly)  they  were  under  the  piano 
or  the  kitchen  table.  The  author.  "Mr. 
Earl  Biggers,  evidently  believes  In  hold- 
ing fast  that  which  is  good  or  at  least 
that  which  lias  been  found  good  In  the 
past.  Accordingly  lie  I.i  not  ashamed 
to  exploit  the  man  in  woman's  clothing 
and  the  effeminate  curate  with  a  hank- 
ering for  snowshoes.  But  in  a  sense  liis 
conservatism  stands  him  in  a  good  stead. 
He  knows  that  the  basis  of  farce  is 
physical  and  that  the  true  source  of 
the  'continuous  scream'  is  a  sound  slap. 

"Once  he  had  blown  his  whistle  and  ! 
let  the  players  loose  on  one  another ' 
these  ■worthies  went  into  the  scrum- 
mages with  admirable  abandon,  follow-! 
ing  up  and  tackling  well.  Mr.  Bromley  I 
Challenor  was  always  on  the  ball  and  i 
particularly  active  at  the  base  of  thel 
scrum,  and  if  the  English  drama  still  I 
resolutely  refuses  to  stand  on  two\legs| 
and  turn  its  face  to  the  sky  It  has  rare- 
ly been  more  active  on  hands  and  i 
knees." 


ACTOR  PLAYING  ACTOR 

Lionel  Atwill  admits  that  he  finds  a 
certain  fascination  in  playing  the  Come- 
dian as  depicted  by  Sacha  Guitry.  Mr, 
Atwill  mentions  older  plays  in  which 
actors  figure  "Kean,"  "David  Gar- 
rick";  he  might  have  mentioned  "Lt 
Ferome  du  Tabarin,"  "Pagllacci"  and 
[  others.  He  went  back  to  "Hamlet"  and 
in  his  early  days  he  once  acted  the 
First  Player  in  that  tragedy.  "It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  scene  In  which 
Hamlet  instructs  the  players  is  prob- 
ably tlie  first  "rehearsal  scene'  In  the 
English  drama. 

"Actors  have.  I  think,  always  been 
fond  of  playing  the  characters  of  actors, 
not  because  the  task  is  an  easy  one.  but 
because  of  the  arsittic  complexities  of 
the  undertaking.  You  ruight  say  that, 
according  to  logic,  an  actor  who  plays 
an  actor  part  merely  plays  himself,  but 
this  is  a  case  in  ■nhich  two  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  not  equal  to  each 
other.  There  is  here  a  great  difference, 
which  embraces  tlie  whole  art  of  acting. 
An  actor  merely  playing  himself  would 
be  no  more  artistically  interesting  than 
a  real  cook  playing  a  cook  or  a  real 
policeman  playing  a  policeman. 

"The  actual  is  not  the  true  on  the 
stage,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part.   There  is,  j 
as  an  Illustration  of  this,  the  old  story  i 
of  the  performer  at  English  fairs  who  j 
waged  that  lie  could  imitate  the  squeal  i 
of  a  pig  better  than  any  farmer  In  hls.j 
audience.    An  old  yeoman.  In  a  huge 
ulster,  stepped  forward  to  the  platform  ' 
and  the  squealing  contest  began.  Tlia 
audience  cheered  the  mountebank  and 
hooted  the  farmer — whereupon  the  latr 
ter  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  little  plf 
from  which  the  squeals  had  come.  The 
squeals  of  the  performer  were  produced 
with  art  and  were  therefore  effective 
and  seemed  real.     The  squeals  of  the  p!g 
were — merely  the  squeals  of  a  pig." 

Tea,  Mr.  Atwill,  and  this  story  ■was 
told  in  Greece  and  Rome  long  before 
there  ■^■as  an  English  fair. 

Zandonal's  orchestral  piece,  "Prima- ' 
vera  in  Val  di  Sole,"  has  been  performed 
at  Budapest. 

M.  B.  Bossi  has  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship at  the  Liceo  dl  S.  Cecilia. 

The  engagement  of  the  excellent  bari- 
tone. George  Baklaninoff.  and  Mrs. 
Walsh,  sister  of  Mary  Garden,  Ims  been 
announced. 


Mr  B  0.  Morris,  the  author  of  "Contrapunul  Technique  in  the  16th 
rontS-"ha    exhumed  a  Tudor  composer  by  the  name  of  Bug^J^^^^y- 

^rmLb=^ 

TZ:tS%VT^^^^^^   Kome  last  month,  ^ttendin^  a  conJ 
/\^f  Au^i'steo  he  heard  a  new  orchestral  work  by  Mascagni,  en- 
cert  at  the  AU8"sieo,  ne  ne»         Theresa.'  "  Our  friend  writes:  "It  was 
titled  aud  enc?to  which  it  was  dedicated,  or  rather 

ro;"wtc7!?i4s'trtt\T  l  "^^^^^^  much  impresseC.  The  statue  itsdf  , 
for  ^hicU  It  v,a  ^^^jj  executed.  French  pra.se  it;  Eng- 

seems  atooc.ous  >"  t^^'^S  «  ^^^^^^  n,e  drawling.  sent.menUl. 
H'^""£t  The  ouches  ra  seems  good,  not  ver>'  good,  perhaps  ham- 
"''^IhTconstli^hai^^^^^^^^^  leadership.  Seven  double  basses  indicates 
pered  by  ^""^^^^^^J^i  ^^^^n  in  the  orchestra,  one  a  second  violm,  one 
^^'  'i  harptt  etc  Four  trombones  that  do  not  slide  one  broken  m| 
a  viola,  harpist,  eic.   r  u  *         *    My  first  thrill  came  from 

^'^fs'^^Q  R  on^  m'Sal  notice.  I  hid  supposed  that  legend 

^T^?^^'T.'?iS  «^  York  Evening  Po^ 

Mr.  Henry  i-  i^  Schoenberg's  "Pierrot  Lunaire"  not  long  ago  and 
U^r'  ^  the  must.  S  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
did  not  like  the  J"^^  ^       ^1^^^  produced  the  composition  wrote 

?%J"''JTir  of  t?e  Sng  Post,  complaining  of  Mr.  Flnck's  article 
'°  '  1^  Is  he  heard  only  one-third  of  the  work,  and  accusing  him  of 
SSentations!  etc.  Mr.  Finck  made  a  gallant  reply  in'the  Evening 

pat  I^d.  leave        ha.  bef^e  ^the  ^fj^^^^^t  \ 

«  rntten  egg  to  knew  it's  rotten'?  ,     t  v  t> 

"a?;!  Xnmv  highly  esteemed  colleague  and  roommate,  John  Ran- 
"Aijd  when        '"Sniy  e  ,     ^^^^        ^f  a  play,  and 

ken  Towse.  once  put  Mr.  Tt.wse.  you  are  not  going, 

TrThefe  i^^noTher  a:?  com!£,'  my  highly  esteemed  colleague 
IvL  ■  'Yes  I  know.  That's  why  f  am  poing.'  "         .  , 
''"'"'S  then  Mr  Finck  proceeded  to  show  how  the  wnter  of  the  com- 
plaint tod  misrepresented  him,  ; 

r   -  ,  any   straddling.    In   other  words,  the 

Think  He  Should  Slay 
Until  Bitter  End 

There  ai-e  some  ^vUo  insist  that  if  a 
.,  ?r,  write  about  a  concert  he 
Tould  7n  U.e  hall  ur.til  the  bitter 

Pnd    an^when  there  Is  a  struggle  be- 
^;t;n  ^' piano  and  a  P'^'f^ 
viewer  should  be  there  at  the  flniMi. 

art  is  long-too  long  In  chamber 
foncens.'lnd  often  too  lon|  in  sym- 
phony  concerts--and    me  ^-J^^^^^^l 


n^ayer  of  th  ■drunk-  role  must  know 
'wsTnerand  keep  his  wits  about  hi:n, 
because,  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot 
iiehts  kre  those  who  er..-«-  ^  clev^ 
characterization  of  this  calibre,  but  who 
would  resent  anything  that  was  im-l 

Mr^Arthur  !e  a  geographer  as  weil  as 
actor    For  many  summers  ha  has  been 


The  final  group  of  songs  or  piano  pieces  ,  <jivinK  armor  with  Instrumenis,  ^"T- 
m  a  reAtal  is  usually  a  sop  to  the  audi-    "  measuring  and  photograpijmg 

tm  e   or  a  tribute  to  American   com^  ,  mS  and^^  and  the  flora_  on  land  and  at 


posers,  preferably  local  °"es  If  a 
pianist  or  singer  cannot  show  what  she 
(.an  do  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  a^d  a 
nuarter  of  performance,  why  tarry  m 
the  l^ope  that  finally  there  may  be  some- 
Ihfng  interesting  or  i^P''^^^^^^,^" 
on  the  Platform?  As  for  an  tinfamlhar 
composition,  that  seems  another  mat- 
ter Of  course  an  unknown  work  should 
not  be  p'Sed  at  the  end  of  a  program 
after  Jilvour  or  n.ore  of  tnusl^  The 
para  are  liuicklv  sated;  it  is  "ot  lair 
fo  dcr^ahd  of  "them  acute  receptivity 
aner^'i;:.'  has  been  long  conUnued 
tinkling  or  shouting.  An  orchestra 
Ihundos  along  for  a"  hour-^  How  can 
an  audience  after  that  listen  Intently, 
much  less  judge  mtelligently 

Perhaps  Mr.  Finck  would  ha^e  been 
more  P  udent  if  he  had  «at  Schoen- 
berg-s  music  out  and  assumed  a  ook 
of  strained  attention.  .^f^'^.^^.g 
■>rave  man'  He  was  annoyed;  his  nerves 
vvere  ras^d;  his  ideas  of  beauty  were 
.hocked;  and  so  he  gave  a  capital  imU 
lallon  af  a  gentleman  heaving  a  cofl- 
rert  hallT     No  doubt,  many  that  re- 
rnained  envied  him  his  courage. 
We  read  that  "vTadlmir  de  Pachman  ; 
nd  William  Bachaus.  pianists,  wU  give 
Milnt  recitals"  in  this  cbuntry  next  fall, 
es   Ihls   mean    that   they   w,!!  plav 
>isic  for  two  pianos,  or  that  the>  wUl 
,,a  •  one  ^iano  In  turn7    Certainly  here 
ould  be  Vho  greater  co"":^^  Mr  dc 
(low  dolightful  it  would  be  it  Mr.  do 
r«,chmar,,    xvho    <>«en    talk«    while  he 
plays,  would  chatter  wWle  Mr.  Bachaus 
played,   either  In   appreciation   or  ex 
rostulation.    The  show  ^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
double  the  ordinary  price  of  admlss'on^ 
Mme.    Oanna   Walska  Is  reported  as 
:  avlng  sgJd-was  it  in  Elmlra  ^. 
.here  she  began  her  tour?-  Ij  «how 
•.m  1  can  .sing."    And  so  f «  «  Soing  to  i 
hew  -em.  this  afternoon  In  Symphony  , 
MrI'. 


ARTHUR  AS  A  "DRUNK" 
Mr.  .Tohn  Arthur,  playing  in  "Elsie." 
has  to  portray  a  man  who  hecomes  ia- 
loxicated.  To  do  this  so  as  to  be  amus- 
ing instead  of  repulsive  is  not  an  easy, 
task.  As  Mr.  Arthur  says:  You  ha^  e 
to  take  care  not  to  offend,  yet  you 
^ust  show  the  comic  s'^e^  Then  you, 
must  speak  your  lines  so  that  tliey  are 
understood,  while  they  convey  the  Idea 
that  the  personage  portrayed  is  inebri- 
ated In  vour  stepping,  while  you  do 
r^t  wa  k  'the  straight  chalk -line,  you 
dare  not  mak*  too  many  lurches  or  do 


the  bottom  of  the  ocea.ns 

GERTRUDE  HOFFIVIANN 

Gertrude  Hoffmann,  who  will  return 
to  Bciton  tomorrow,  this  time  to  the 
Ma3^^ie    is  known  in  theatrical  circles 
as  a  great  "show- woman  "  P^'-haP^  t  <= 
greatest  this  country  ha^  ' 
woman"  means  that  outside  of  her  par 
UcXr  talent  and  her  veVsatilitj%  she 
has  an  almost  uncanny  knack  of  know- 
ne  "what  the  public  wants."    It  is  the  , 
same  talent  that  made  Barnum  a  house- 
hold wx>rd.  although  her  actlvHjes  h^^^^^^ 
always  been  along  very  different  lines.  , 
^he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  this 
fnstlnct In  any  other  way  than  to  point  , 
out  that  she  has  been  identified  with 
?he  theatre  from  childhood.  Neverthe- 
ess.  theatrical  managers  a-plenty  have 
had  much  longer  experience  than  Miss  1 
Hoffmann,  and  yet  must  name  failure... 
riSde  of  successes.  She.  on  the  other 
hand.  ha.s  never  witnessed  a  failure  of 
any  production  with  which,  she  has  been 

identified.   

VARIOUS  NOTES 
Krnest  Newman  did  "ft  enjoy  "You'd 
Be  Surprised"  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
l^itlsh  flrst-nlght  audience  Is  a.  a  rule 


start  in  100  and  beat  it  easily.  The 
names  of  the  composer.-^  are  given  In 
the  program,  but  1  had  nfver  heard 
thorn  before,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
meat  them  again."  ; 

Apropos  of  the  stage  version  of  If 
Winter  Comes,"  Mr.  Walkley  wrote: 
"If  the  playwrights  were  to  ask  us  If 
we  had  read  the  novel  'If  Winter 
Comes,'  we  should  reply,  'Yes,'  but 
please  go  on  as  though  we  hadn't.'  tin- 
fortunately  they  go  on  as  though  we 
had— Indifferent,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
cardinal  principle  that  every  play 
should  bi>  Belf-contained  and  Independ- 
ent work  of  art." 

The  fllm  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  , 
Apocalypse"  has  provided  the  Londoner 
with  another  opportunity  of  indulging  , 
in  the  favorite  game  of  name-t wlstlng.  ( 
The  picture   had    be«n  variously  des-  ; 
cribed  as:    The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  I 
I'olytochnlc.  the  Four  Horsemen,  of  tne 
Apoplexy,  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
ApoUlnarls,   the   Four  Hoarse  Men  of 
the  Eucalyptus,  the  Four  Horsemen  of 
Politics,  and    the     four  ditto    of  the 
Epilepsy.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

"The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  Is  to  be  revived 
In  tiondon  with  Txeorge  Grossmlth  as 
Lord  Quex  and  Viola  Tree  as  the  duch- 

''"iatheson  Lang  Is  cast  in  London  for 
HoIbrooK  Bllnn's  part  in  "The  Bad 
Man."  ^r, , 

The  revival  of  "Tlie  Merry  Widow 
In  England  began  at»Sh*ffieId  Feb.  12. 

■Mr  Fernandez  -VriJos.i  who  was  for 
one  season  (1903-04)  the  concert-master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
warmly  prai.sed  for  his  orche-stralioa  of 
Albeniz*  piano  piece,  "Triana."  per- 
formed at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Pari^, 
Jan  27  2S  Ho  conducted  it,  alSiO  Span- 
ish music  by  Espla,  De  Palla,  Granados 
and  Turlna.  „„„^ 

Hans  Pfitzner  haa  completed  a  piano 
concerto  which  will  be  played  at  Dres- 
den by  Gleseking. 

Paul  HIndemith  has  composed  a  set 
Of  dances  entitled  '1922";  a  march,  a 
shimmy,  a  Boston  and  a  rag-time  with 
a  nocturne  'by  way  of  an  Intermezzo. 

An  anonymous  society  has  been  found- 
ed at  X-elpslc  to  Insure  the  existence 
of  the  Plillharmonic  Orchestra;  while 
the  city  council  of  Dresden  has  granted 
a  subsidy  of  8,600,000  marks  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  Of  that  city,  and 
22,5'CW,00O  marks  to  the  state  theatres.  ( 

MOORE  AND  BACON 

Carlyle  Moore,  author  of  "Listening 
in  "  the  myst«ry  play,  being  In  Boston 
toid  stores  about  Frank  Bacon,  who 
dild  recently  in  the  midst  Of  his  most 
successful     engagement.      When  Mr 
.Moore  was  a  call  boy  out  at  the  Ai 
cazar  Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  Bacon 
uas  one  of  the  favorite  western  corne- 
dians       But.    as   often    h,appens,  the 
clmedian  tired  of  the  constant  laughter 
gnd  began  to  grow  restless.     He  felt 
that  he  could  play  serious  roles  and 
he  las%ager  to  try.    Ho  -;h'="  J  -[.."JJ 
on  a  revival  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet  lie 
got  permission  to  play  the  a,>otheoary^ 
Bacrm  threw  himself  into  the  new  role 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  gave  a 
rplendld  performance.     Mr.  Moore  was 
uRolstant  <!tage  director  at  the  Alcazar 
at  he  time    He  watched  the  production 
With  keen  interest,  for  he  was  a  protege 
Of  Bacon.    "It  was  probably  the  biggest 
d  sappointment   in  Bacon's  career,  for 
Ihe  ^audience  kept  laughing    rom  tine 
time  he  came  on  the  stage  until  he  went 
off  again.    No  one  out  front  would  take 
him  seriously  or  permit  him  to  do  »o  \ 
It  was  stark  tragedy,  in' more  than  one 
sense  but  to  the  audience  it  was  hilari- 
ous comedy."     When  Mr.  Moore  came 
to  New  York  to  help  produce  h!^  nrst 
p°ay  "stop  Thief,"  he  suggested  Bacon 
for  the  role  of  William  Carr.  the  absent- 
1  minded  old  man.    Out  of  that  sugges- 
tion came  Bacon's  first  engagement  on 
the  eastern  stage. 


a  cheerful  Idiot.    It  goes  there  in  such 
good  spirits  that  even  the  worst  work 
or  the  most   incompetent  performance 
can  hardly  dam  the  torrent  Of  the  ap- 
plause it  has  come  ready  charged  to 
the  teeth  with.    But  Saturday  s  first- 
night    (or   rather   first-afternoon)  au- 
dience at  "You'4  Be  Surprised    was  the 
chilliest  I  have  ever  seen  on  one  oi 
these  occasions.   It  was  *° 
lieve.  as  we  filed  out  of  the  theatre 
and  listened  to  the  comments,  that  tne 
piece,   in   its  present  form,  -^'""'f 
passed  as  a  good  life  by  any  tl^eatr  cal 
insurance  company;  my  own  melancholy 
Impression  was  that  anyone  who  at- 
tended this  week's  performance,  would 
see  Covent  Garden  gradually  changing 
its  character  and  becoming  more  of  a 
poultry    than    a    fruit    market.  ... 
Whether  the  songs  s"oe  hy  the  leading 
ladies  are  fairly  represAitatlve  of  New 
York  taste  or  not  I  cannot  say.  If  they 
are  not.  New  York  is  to  be  ^omjn  ser- 
ated  with;  if  they  are,  York  is  to 

be  commiserated  with  still  more.  I 
thought  our  own  British  shop  ballad 
,  Kid  achieved  the  proud  PJ^'^- 
of  being  th^  world  s  worst  welter  of 
i^entir^ental  manity;  but  the  American 
product  can  .evidently  giv6  it  .6  r  ards 


<'THE  FOOL"  AND  SING  SING 
(Alexander  Woolcott  In  the  N.  T.  Herald 
Jan.  15) 

The  keenest,  most  alert  and  most  in- 
telligently  responsive  audience  that  hai 
attended  "The  Fool"  or  that  is  likely  tt 
attend  it  in  its  adventures  in  this  conn- 
try  and  England,  was  the  audier.ct 
which  witnessed  a  special  voluntarj 
performance  of  this  plaj'  by  Channing 
Pollock  last  evening.  It  was  an  audi- 
ence made  up  of  some  1100  prisoners  al 
61ng  Sing,  who,  aft^r  dinner,  wer* 
marched  into  the  big,  bleak  chapel  anc 
ranged  in  long  rows  that  crowded  even 
the  aisles  and  packed    to  suffocation 


every  inch  of  space.  The  applause 
after  each  act  was  such  hearty,  gen- 
I  ulne  applause  as  we  had  never  heard 
before  m  any  theatre  an^^^*'*'?^"! 
world.  It  came  from  a  group  <><  hr^ath 
less  listeners  that  had  taken  what  was 
interesting  and  .good  and  true  in  the 
t>lay  as  parched  earth  drinks  the  ram 
and  that  had  sat  m  stony,  dlsapprov  ng 
sUence  when,  now  and  again,  the  play 
seeded  to  s-.and  on  the  edge  of  what  was 
false  and  smug  and  mealy-mouthed. _^ 
The  players  had  left  the  Grand  Cen- 
Itral  shortly  before  5  o'clock,  a  cheerful 
snow-flecked  troupe,  augmented  to  a 
party  of  more  than  60  by  certain  of  the 
town's  reviewers,  who  went  along  to  j 
rwh/t  one  of  these  performances  at 


the  accents  of  an  amiable  ^nd  gracious 
junket  that  used  to  como  from  some 
of  those  groups  of  Y.  M.  C.  A  enthr- 
taltiers  who  thought  it  was  such  fun  to  | 
go  over  and  make  merry  for  the  men 
on  their  way  into   battle      So  there 
wcro  al!  manner  of  jokes,  with  eacJi 
person  called  on  to  calculate  whether, 
on  his  announcing  an  intention  to  go; 
up  to  Sing  King,   it  was  80  or  90  per 
cent,  of  his  friends  who  had  sa'd.  Be 
careful  they  don't  lock  you  in.  Then, 
there  were  the  feeble  jests  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  performance  would  be  a 
••cell-out."  and  the  usual  flood  of  con- 
gratulations t,.  Channtng  Pollock  on  at 
last  disciverins  an  audience  that  could 
not  walk  out  on  him.  annnd 
.     Somehow  this  note  "a'f  .^^.-f ""J^a 
the  moment  the  huge  doors  of  tlie  old 
prison  clanged  shut  'f"",^. 
ers  and  they  stood,  a  hfda.^d  and  Inslg 

nlftcant  group  in  the  '^e'^f-'^^S  .  "  „ 
terranean  mesi,  hall  and  «*tt.«d  down 

there  to  dinner  at  a        J«^^„^ '2^^^ 
had  been  respread  for  them.  Ko.  was 
the  note  audible  afterward  up?ialrs  m 
the   chapel   while   the   Prisoners  rame 
streaming   in,    platoon   by   P'atoo>-  > 
take    thflr  seats. 
.   watched  from  their  balfcny  f;ats  w  , 
the   rear  of  the  auditorium   and  the 
playa/s     who     peered     c^nou^'V  . 
hrough  the  curtains  saw  an  audience 
or  men.  nearly  all  of  ^vhom  were  young 
and   who.    altogether,  ''^-alled  nothin 
in  the  world  so  much  as  one  o'  ^he  o^g 
V  hilts  In  France  packed  to  the  aoors 
Ind'aU  o"n  Uptoo  -'th  theiy agerness 
for  the  sight  and  sound  of  Elsie  Jams. 

It  was  not  merely  the  simpler  theat- 
rical values  of  "The  Fool"  which  elicited 
frori  last  night's  audience  the  greatest 
rejoicing.    What  they  liked  best  were 
^he  1  ttle  streaks  of  Irony  which  are  the 
salt  of  this  not  richly  seasoned  pla>. 
Evory  throst  at  the  blunders  and  In- 
eouilles   of   the    existing   social  order 
were  received  with  obvious  relish,  but. 
^fter  all?  the  line  they  enjoyed  n.ost  was 
one  which  took  on  it  ^l''V''\'^^^t 
cau^e  it  wus  si'ld  In  that  place  of  al 
Place.-,     There  is  one  point  when  Rov 
Slrdon,  as  the  snake  in  the  Brass  of 
Mr.  Pollock's  fancy,  has  to  bo*«J; 
fullv    "You  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  when  T  want  anything  I  m 
not  going  to  be  stopped  3"«t  be<^use^ 
happens  to  belong  to  ^otne  one  else.  At 
this  line  an  audience  that  had  more 
the  usual  percentage  of  forgers 

blackmailers  and  ^^l^^^JYl^^f^Cr 
into  a  very  roar  of  startled  laughter. 

But  Xh^  more  touching  f ^wtes  °f  the 
Dlay  had  the  kind  of  full  effect  that 
^^es  have  once  In  the  little  theatre  of 
the  playwright's  mmd  and  seldom  on  er 
again  when  the  play  gets  otit Jnto  the 
world.  There  were  a  thousand  glisten- 
ing eyes  in  that  chapel  last  night  w-hen 
the  lights  went  up  after  the  scene  that 
stages  the  healing  of  the  little  crippled 

:  elrl 

So  it  was  a  delighted  and  heart- 
warmed  company  of  players  that  filed 
out  Into  the  snow  at  Ossinlng  a  littlo 
after  10  o'clock,  heavy  laden  with  the 
kind  of  reward  that  actors  enjoy  most 
and  haunted  for  all  their  lives,  some  of 
them  by  the  notion  that  they  had  been 
within  the  walls  where  society  hides 
and  tries  to  forget  Its  biggest  mistakes. 
They  were  rliecked  out  one  by  one,  for 
It  was  during  or  after  the  play  K'ven  at 
the  prison  last  November  that  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  oldest  InhablUnts  disap-i 

peared  in  the  disguising  skirts  of  a  the- 
I  atrlcal  costume. 

LONDON  CENSORSHIP 

-  .  (The  .ithenaeuro.) 

In  passing  "Waste"  for  public  per- 
formance, and  renewing  the  veto  on 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  the  censor, 
has  done  just  what  might  have  been  ex-  | 
pected  of  him.  "Waste"  Is  a^ry  clever 
play  with  one  scene  of  passion  some- 
what  over-etressed.  which  offended  some 
delicate  eve  in  the  lord  chamberlain  s 
office  when  the  work  was  flrjtt  pro- 
posed for  representation.  Otherwise. 
It  was  of  the  quality  which  gave  It 
high  place  among  the  descriptive  p  ays 
which  halt  a  dozen  of  our  ablest  play- 
wrights repeatedly  produce.  "Mrs.  War- 
rens Profession"  Is  a  great  moralist 
play,  which  every  first-class  theatre  in 
Europe  but  our  own  has  long  been 
familiar  with  as  a  work  of  art  of  the 
highest  value  and  significance.  It  U 
rather  terrible,  as  social  guilt  appears 
When  we  see  it  traced  to  Its  causes,  and 
Its  place  in  our  life  truthfully  and  pow- 
erfully defined.  It  Is  also  written  w  th 
Mr.  Shaw's  Invariable  delicacy,  and  with 
more  tragic  intentness  than  is  custom- 
ary with  him.  Its  exclusion  frOm  our 
stage  is.  therefore,  a  measure  of  .  a 
court  functionary's  insensibility  to  art 
and  morals,  and  of  nothing  more. 


PASSING  OF  COVENT  GARDEN 

(Horaco  Wyndham  in  Musical  Aniarlca. 
Feb.  10)  , 
After  a  prolonged  struggle  against 
an  untoward  combination  of  circum- 
stances, grand  opera  in  London  has  re- 
ceived ius  marching  orders.  At  any 
rate,  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  Its  historic  and 
acoepted  home  for  the  last  75  years,  will 
be  closed  against  it  at  the  end  of  Jan- 

Covent    Garden   Theatre   has  a  his- 


■(  both  om-lous  anfl  lnlore»P' 
..M-;iimlly  opened  In  1732.  it  i"'^ 
■I  beionie  an  opi-ra  liouso  until  18<7. 
.    t,.   ihal   .latf«   It  offered  thp  or-^ 
dmmixtlc    faro    of    tJio  perlofl, 
time   tn   time,    liowcver,   It  ex-r 

,,,.ser.s  t -oin  (jermany  and  Italy.  The", 
lirst  am,.,V  H'em  to  BOt  a  V.":" '''"JILri" 
Its  yUiKC  \va^  Weber,  wlioso    Der  Frei  . 

and  "Obcron"  wore  performea 
iliere  through  the  Kood  offices 
Henry    }!ishop.    who    was  appolnwa 
londucLor  In  1810. 

A  olrmimstanoe  that  mUltated  against 
I  he  regular  preientatlon  of  opera  « 
(ovent  Garden  was  that,  up  to  70 
vears  ago.  there  was  no  "oP*"" 
The  solo  Ixjndon  rights  were  claimed 
bv  th.^  lessee  of  Her  Majesty  s  Opera 
House  in  the  HaymarUet.  who  fiercely 
.onibated  any  con,oetlllon.  In  fact, 
when  he  encounterc.l  any.  he  l'™niptl> 
Hot  the  WW  1..  molloM.  It  s'-o^^s  thai 
he  a.-tuallv  possessed  a  patent  K^nt- 
ing  hhn  "the  prtvlleKC  of  the  c.kc  U8  V9 
.reduction  in  perp.tut.y  "'j"^" 
Opera  in  Ix^ndon."    A  tall  order,  this. 


there.  As  a  v. 
)  ad  attack  of 

himself  as  a  lr;ii:.  .lia,..  yuii- 
Ing  thu  proper  strings.  h«  sncurod  a  let- 
ter of  Introduction  to  the  manager.  An 
appointment  was  made  for  him  to  call.' 
Before  he  OOUld  do  so.  however,  he  fell 
III,  and  when  hn  recovered  It  was  too 
late.  BitlU,  as  things  turned  out.  this 
was  a  blessing  In  disguise,  for,  abandon- 
ing all  hopes  of  a  stage  career,  ha  sat 
d».v\Ti  and  ■wrote  "PU-kwlck"  Instead. 


"ADVeRTISINO  APRIL" 

'  A>l\erllslng  April  "  bv  ffcrhert  Far- 
ji'..n  itiul  llomce  HtirMiiell  wa.s  produood 
•t  the  Criterion,  tiOiulon,  late  last  month 
The  Daily  Telegraph  described  11  as  fol- 
lows : 


.irs,  .  Nop  Is  Mr  Prank  >' 
ilobart,  less  cnergftlc  or  U'hk  i 
lul.  To  Mr.  Lawrence  Andersoirs  study 
of  Mervyn  Jones  the  highest  commen- 
dation. Is  due.  The  role  Is  not  an  easy 
one,  for  .Tones  is  a  blond  of  Idealism 
and  cf  modernity,  qualities  not  easy  to 
reconcile.  Kortunately  Mr.  Anderson 
acted  with  such  perfect  sincerity,  such 
convincing  earnestness,  as  to  carry  the 
HUdli-nce  ooniplclely  with  him.  Miss 
Margaret  Yardo  gave  a  dellKhtfully  fin- 
ished sketch  of  April's  shrewd  and  com- 
mon-sense dresser,  while  M1.5S  Eliza- 
beth Pollock  scored  heavily,  small  as  the 
part  was,  as  a  modern  young  lady  en- 
dowed with  both  brains  and  heart.  A 
word,  too,  must  bo  spared  for  Miss 
Elinor  Foster,   whose  Princess  was 


In  the  great  etruggle  for  supramaoj^  !  model  of  dignity  and  womanliness.  The 


reception  of  the  piece  was  enthusiastic, 
the  authors  being  called  »t  the  close  of 
the  performance.  In  their  absence  Mies 
Thorndike  expressed  thanks  for  the 
kindly  welcome  extended  to  them  and 
the  members  of  the  company. 


between  the  theatre  and  the  cinema 
there  have  been  many  ups^and  downs. 
Now  the  finger  of  suooess  has  pointed 
toward  one,  only  a  moment  later  to  be 
dlr(»cted  toward  the  other.  But  at  the 
Criterion  on  Thursday  there  could  be  no 
doubt  which  emerged  triumphant  from 

M,  .-V   ,    the  conteet.  The  theatre  It  wa«  that  won 

Kortunately.  a  change  of  governnnent    j^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^3  entirely 

brought  Into  power  a  I-ord  C  laniDer-  authors  of  "Advertising  April."   -.   

if  In  who  discouraged  monopolies,  ana  ,  ^^ey  entered  the  arena  deter-     g,  source  of  dramatic  attraction.  Some 

the  patent  was  accordingly  '"evo'tea.       j  concjuer  or  to  die.     And  as 

•  But  little  birds  In  their  operatic  nests  p,.^^,j,p^„y  ^^ey  had  the  field  to  Unem- 
dld  not  agree,  and  when,  in  isii  ^oyeni    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  sV-ghtest  un- 

Garden   Theatre  waa_ jeppened  as^^J^    .  ertainty  as  to  the  Issue.    Their  victim 


REVIVING  OLD  PLAYS 

i[,ondon  Daily  TelesTraph  ) 
Novelty,  it  would  seem.  Is  not  always 


tliry  stripped  bare  and  revealed  In  ,all 
Us  tardiness,  its  vulgarity.  Its  mean- 
ness. Never  was  there-  such  an  exposure 
—so  unsparing,  so  complete.  Illusions 
were  chattered  with  a  ruthles  hand,  and, 
most  cruel  stroke  of  all,  the  film  star 
of  our  boyish  dreams  tiirust  from  the 
pinnacle  upon  which  she  has  dwelt  so 
long.     Imagine   the  shock   to  sensitive 


opera  house,  unpleasant  work  was  afoot. 
Annoved  by  the  fact  that  Jenfty  Wnd 
was  drawing  all  London  to  Her  Maj- 
esty's. Dslafield  lured  away  several  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  company 
Bupportln*  her,  and  offered  them  pos  - 
tlons  at  Covent  Garden.  One  was  Mi- 
chael Costa,  who  occupied  the  conduc- 
tor's chair,  and  with  him  went  Qrlsl. 

Zl'^:  to"TaWa"he'''Sut  hirioyaUy^was   nerves  to  see  her  revealed  as  eomething 
to  b/s^^aken  and  he  refused  to  dls-  less.  Inconceivably  less,  than  an  every- 
Lrrf  hi,  contract  '      'day  woman,  r.s  a  creature  of  the  cam- 

'"''The  Covent  Garden  enterprise  proved,  |monest  clay,  ready  to  rap  out  an  oath 
and  ne-haps  deservedly  so,  a  financial  with  aU  the  emphasis  and  energy  of  a 
failure  After  the  second  season  the  coal-heaver,  jealous  and  quick  to  anger, 
management  became  bankrupt,  Dela-  jjo ;  if  you  would  retain  your  respect 
field  the  lessee,  tiling  his  petition.  An  for  an  industry  which  claims  to  be  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  (other  peo-  ^art,  or  those  who  make  a  living  by  it, 
pie's    money)    had    been    squandered.  g^en   will  wild   hor.ses   Eiicceed  in 

Thus  the  reconstruction  of  the  build-  dragging  you  to  see  "Advertising  April." 
Ing  cost  £40.000;  salaries  of  artists,  jf  y„  lYie  other  hand,  you  desire  an 
£;i3  000;  orchestra  and  ballet,  £18,000.  Lvenlng  of  unbridled  fun.  and  are  not 
and'  costumes,  £3000.  Compared  -with  ^arllculaily  squeamish  as  to  how  It  Is 
these  totals,  the -item  of  "£27  for  fire-  obtained,  you  wlU  probably  disregard 
works  '  (naphtha  flares  on  the  roof)  was  Uie  warning  and  promptly  make  your 
a  mere  ftea-bite.  |Way  there.    For  the  piece  is  brlUlantly 

During  the  next  decade  Covent  Gar-  Written,  and  many  of  the  situations 
den,  whilft  remaining  an  opera  house,  flagrantly  comic.  Also  even  the  most 
experienced  many  ups  and  downs.  They  Idevoted  adherent  of  the  theatre  will 
were  principally  "downs."  and  in  1851  probably  admit  that  the  picture  is  too 
the  whole  building  was  destroyed  by  outrageously  overdrawn  and  the  satire 
fire.  A  new  one  was  promptly  erected  much  loo  bitter  to  be  {rue.  From  a 
— largely  by  public  subscription — and  fy  ^^.p  one  does  not  .expect  the  refinement 
this  was  opened  In  18,=)S  under  the  Joint  ^j^g  subtlety  of  comedy,  and  farce 
management  of  William  Harrison  and  j^gssis.  Farjeon  and  Horsnell  s  work 
Louisa  Payne.  The  lady,  however,  very  indisputahfe'  is.  Occasionally  they  have 
soon  retired  In  favor  of  Frederick  Gye.  ^jiQ^rgd  Meiv  sense  of  humor  and  ot 
former  lessee.  proportion   to  stray  beyond  the  limits 

The  initial  performance  of  the  new  discretion  and  even  of  good  taste,  but 
(season    was    "Les    Kuguenots.      -with  ^j^^  impetuosity  of  youth  Is,  after  aU,  a 


Grisi  and  Mario  as  the  stars.  This  was 
followed  by  "Traviata."  with  Bosio  (the 
great  rival  of  Plccolomini)  in  the  chief 
role.  and.  afterward  by  Balfe's  tuneful 
"Satanella." 

Ten  years  later  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets — that  Is  the  lessees  of  Hor 
Majesty's  and  Covent  Garden— adjusted 
their  long-standing  differences  and 
joined  forces.  The  fusion,  however,  of 
Maple.son  and  Gye  was  not  a  success, 
and  Col.  Mapleson  soon  went  back  to 
running  a  rjt-a.l  company  of  his  own. 
AVhat  was  worse,  he  took  with  him 
Costa.  Nilfison,;  Arditi  and  Santley.- 

Against  such  a  defection  Covent  Gar- 
den could  not  hold  up  its  head,  and, 
except  on  the  nights  -when  Patti  was 
singing,  the  huge  liouse  was  always  half 
empty:  Before  long  things  became  des- 
perate, and  recourse  was  had  to  every 
sort  of  shift  and  undignified  expedient 
to  keep  tlie  orders  open.  In  turn,  the 
historic  stage  was  occupied  by  orches- 
tral concerts,  blood -an-thunder  melo- 
drama, pantomime,  pHze-flghters,  and  a 
circus.  Salvinl  gave  its  failing  fortunes 
a  temporary  fillip,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  In  1884  the  management  became 
bankrupt. 

At  this  crisis  In  the  history  of  Covent  ' 
Garden  there  arose  out  of  the  void  a 
new  power  and  one  that  before  long 
rescued  the  fine  old  house  frorh  'the 
slough  pf  despond  into  ivhich  it  had 
sunk.  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  had 
been  successfull.v  experimenting  with 
Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  undertook 
to  run  Covent  Garden  if  lie  were  given  a 
free  hand.  He  was  given  one,  and, 
thanks  to  his  enterprise  and  artistic 
skill,  soon  brought  baclc  fame  and  fort- 
une. Under  his  admirable  regime  the 
star  of  grand  opera  shone  at  Covent 
Garden  more  'brightly  than  ever,  and  all 
muaic-lovlng  London  flocked  to  the  ban- 
ner^he  raised  there.  On  hia  untimely 
death.  In  1S96.  the  management  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Opera  Syn- 
dicate. It  is  this  body  which,  under 
T^rce  of  circums'tanoes.  has  Just  made 
over  tjie  historic  theatre  to  Sir  Oswald 
Stoll.  The  initial  program  to  be  pre- 
sented there  jifider  this  regime  is  to  be 
a  "revne"  entitled  "You'd  Be  Sur- 
■HT'Sed!"  The  name  seems  well  selected. 
I  A  little  known  fact  connected  with  the 
history  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is 
that  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  Dick- 
ens once  attempted  to  get  a  footing 


pardonable  crime.  Their  story  Is  the 
Btory  of  April  Mawne,  who  has  risen  to 


the  high  position  of  a  cinema  ^doL  Hei 
husband,  Edmund  Hobart,  is'  a  smart, 
ingenious  man,  utterly  unscrupulous  it 
his  own  line  of  business,  who  claims, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  have  done, 
as  his  wife's  press  agent,  as  much  in 
making  her  a  success  as  she  by  her\)'wu 
talents  has  contrived  to  accompIisl'L 
ISver  on  the  outlook  for  a  fresh  stunt 
likely  to  focus  public  attention  upon  her, 
he  stops  at  nothing.  Photographers  are 
Invited  to  picture  her  at  home,  In  her 
motor,  ,  shopping,  iielplng  at  charity 
entertainments,  making  up  In  )ier  dress 
ing  room.  He  even  inveigles  an  English 
princess  to  her  tent  at  a  garden  party, 
and  then  has  a  snapshot  taken  of  the 
two  chatting  together.  But  for  ohce 
I  he  has  gone  too  far,  al5d  the  scene  In 
which  the  princess  indignantly  turns 
upon  him  is  quite  one  of  the  best  In  the 
play.  Another  of  his  ideas  la  to  con 
trlve  a  sham  divorce  case  in  which' 
April  shall  appear  as  a  deeply  injured! 
woman.  For  the  co-respondent  he  selects 
Merwyn  Jones,  a  young  Oxford  man, 
poet  and  Idealist,  who,  believing  April 
to  be  single,  honestly  in  love  with 
her.  But  here  again  Hobart  comes  to 
grief,  although  in  the  end  his  wife' 
good  sense  and  genuine  love  for  him 
orlng  about  a  reconciliation.  The  man 
ner  in  which  that  is  effected  Is  among 
the  happiest  things  conceived  by  the 
authors,  for  It  takes  the  shape  ot  a 
cinema  rehearsal  with  drawn  curtains, 
shaded  lights  and  an  accompaniment  of 
subdued  music'  The  incident  served  to 
bring  down  the  curtain  to  prolonged  and 
uproarious  applause. 

In  the  drawing  of  the  characters  the 
art  of  the  caricaturist  constantly  re- 
veals itself.  April  herself  is  by  no 
means  free  from  reproach  in  this  re- 
spect: one  can  hardly  imagine  her,  as 
she  appears  in  the  play,  as  the  exquisite 
beliYg  who  has  won  all  liearts  by  her 
grace,  her  beauty  and  her  sensitive- 
ness on  the  screen.  Nor  does  Mlsd 
Sybil  Thorndike  help  us  to  do  so  byl 
her  treatment  of  the  part.  The  fault,! 
ot  course,  is  not  hers,  for  evidently  she! 
plays  It  as  it  was  intended  she  should. 
Her  high  spirits,  her  splendid  vlgorj 
and  glorious  sense  of  fun,  however, 
dominate  everything,  and  ensure  the 
success  of  every  scene  in  whiidi -dlCLaP 


times  It  Is  the  familiar,  the  well-kno'wn, 
lie  affectionately-remembered  which  has 
the  compelling  force.    How  else  are  we 
to  explain  the  singular  fact  that  at  the 
present  moment,  in  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent theatres,  old  plays  are  being  re- 
vived with  considerable   success?  To 
a  modern  audience  some  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero's  plays  may  seem  entirely  out  of 
fashion.     But  what  is  to  be  said  when 
a  piece  like  'Sweet  Lavender"  Is  pro- 
duced ;>'-ecisely  in  the  form  in  which 
It  appealed  to  our  ancestors,  with  ay 
the  soliloquies  and  asides,  and  yet  Ife 
sufficiently    charming   to    be  received 
with  the  applause  which  greeted  It  a 
few  nights  ago?   Here  Is  a  great  deal  of 
so-called    Victorian    sentiment  coming 
perlously  near  to  what  our  American 
friends  call  "sob-stuff."    The  reforma- 
tion of  the  ijrlnclpal  character,  Dick 
Phenyl,    throws   a   certain    strain  on 
credibility,  and  yet  the  singular  fresh- 
ness of  the  piece  still  seems  to  surround  ; 
It,  and  an  atmosphere  of  pretty  emo- 
tion commends  It  even  to  a  modern 
play-goer.    These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  cases  to  be  considered.    There  are 
some  evergreens  which  come  out  every 
winter,     the    chief    anionp:    which  if 
probalily  "Charley's  Aunt."   which  has 
anjoyed  so  many  revivals  that  it  might 
be    dscribed    as    a    Christmas  classic, 
Perhaps  "The  Private  Secretary"  has 
not  been  quite  so  frequently  revived,  yet 
here  it  is  among  the  present  Christmas 
list  of  plays,  certain  of  procuring  hearty 
laugh?  at  Mr.  Cattermole  and  others. 
"■When  Knights  Were  Bold"  Is  another 
specimen,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  yet  still  popular.   To  these  must  be 
added  two  more  especially  Christmas- 
like  pieces,  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and 
•■Where  the  ftalnbow  Ends."  They  have 
been  seen  before,  but  they  do  their  best 
to  Imitate  the  great  example  of  "Peter  | 
Pan,"  who  bursts  into  activity  without  \ 
any  hint  of  senescence,  still  immortally  : 
young.    What  Is  the  moral  of  facts  like 
these.    Does  it  prove  the  Ignoble  char-  . 
acter  of  <5ur  tastes  that  we  should  turn  . 
awav  from  the  stern  tare  offered  us  by  , 
th<  "highbrows"  and  seek  relief  In  what  ; 
we  are   told  are   the  worst   vices  of  ■ 
Victorian?       Without      deriding      the  I 
taste  oX  the  public— which,  of  course,  | 
can  never  be  very  refined,  but  is  whole-  | 
some  and  sound  at  core— let  us  say  at 
once  that  today,  quite  as  much  as  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  the  heart 
of  the  community  responds  to  something 
that   is   genuine   and   real- something 
which  has  a  pathos  of  its  own  and  a 
little  touch  of  sentimentality  which  Is 
never  old-fashioned.  There  are  purblind 
critics  who  tell  us  that  the  reign  of 
romance  Is  over.    We  entirely  refuse  to 
believe  it.     A  love  romance  is  one  of 
the    original    elements    of   the  human 
mind.  It  has  a  perennial  charm.  It  may 
be  temporarily  obscured  by  that  which 
We  call  realism;   I'Ut   in  its  essence  It 
never  dies.     And  plays  and  books  and 
other   things  whi- h   have  "humanity" 
within  them  are  those  which  have  the 
best  chance  to  survive. 


CONCERTS  OF  T^LE  WEEK 

6:30    P.  M. 
See  special 


(SUNDAY — iSym'ph.ony  halll, 
Ganna    Walsk«,  soprano 

"'s^^James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.  Peo- 
ple'.-s  Symphony  OrcJiestra,  Mr.  Mollen- 
haiier  conductor.     See  special  notice. 

.MONDAV — rordan  Hall.  8:13  P.  M.  VHdi- 
nia'  Rosinig,  tenor.  Mrs.  Kennedy  Fra- 
fpr  'Uind  of  Heart's  Desire";  Dup&rc, 
■1.  Invitation  au  Voya.,3:e'' ;  Raclimarinov. 
•N'ight";  Mendelssolin.  '"^'e  People  Lend 
\-,.\ir  Hearts":  Rac  limanlnov .  "Christ 
Has  Risen" ;  IVhfrepiiin,  VSummer 
Night";  Raclinianinov.  '.Spring  ■VVatei*'; 
Sohumann.  "Two  Grenadiers";  revolu- 
tionarv  song.  Dou'bliioushka :  Debussy, 
•  Noei  aes  Entante"  run.i);  Moussorgsky. 
■Field  Marshal  Death";  Durante,  Dan- 
7a;  arranged  Haghes.  Xester  song; 
Moussorgsky,    "The   Goat    and  Hopek." 

TUESDAY — 'Stelnert  hall.  3  P.  >I.  Agmes 
Hope  Pillsbury,  pianist  ot  Chicago. 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  op.  26,  13  (P^the- 
tique);    op.   28.  Pastora'le. 

WBt»'^5SDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
(.-nncen  py  the  Boston  Symphony  En- 
semble. Mr.  Vanainf.  conductor;  Henry 
Gideon,  lecturer;  In  aid  of  the  flm- 
nions  College  Endowment  Fund.  GoM- 
mnrk  overture  to  "Sakunr 
new.  PrelttdB  to  "Parslfj 
t.-ft-ealcov... .  "lexcerpts  from 


rttde" ;    Dvorak.  I,»rt 

iiph.ll.v; 


"FoJlbluiia. 


I.  'He- 
Vuol; 

I.  "Tb« 
VlolsW 


World' 

PORIII.   "X:  ,1. 

Tm■^l^iD.^  v 

Sophie 

Int.'  vlolli'i  ■      .  •  ■  -1 

.Jordan  li'ail.  N:l.^  ' 
enw.  i,opr«n<t.  H.  1'-. 
SlcliOei!*"  "nil  "Till- 
HIh  Wttt'ry  Ne«t" :  U 
quits":  Homor.  "To 
"Tho  Rosen  Are  Di>ad' 
Skylark";  Corocllu/i, 

a  KinKia  Toim":  Strauis.  "Death  tha  K4* 
loader";  llBjier.  "Lullaby";  Loowo.  "BM 
ward";  FCesphlgl.  "iVebbto" ;  K'srnands* 
"I -a  Galta  Alegra";  Brorl,  "VI«lon"»  "V*** 
filaiia";  Psdrell.  "MIra  la  Den",  Q»br«» 
owltnch.  "Ooodbje  and  N»ar  lo  TJi»<ft 
Aronsky,  "Lltlln  FUli'ii  flonf';  SCa*^- 
Bor««liy.  "Paraaha'a  Rnvery  and  Hanei^ 
Mlcltael  Ttauchels^ri,  plaiilBt, 

KftlDAV.  SyniPhwiy  b»,ll.  2:30  P.  H. 
Heveni«enth  concert  of  the  BovtOil 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteur  cw»» 
ductor.     Bee    mfer^rl  notice. 

.Jordan  Hall.  Sil5  P.  M.  Edith  ThoitW- 
«on.  plojilat.  Coui>i-rln.  "So«ur  MoiUqtW'r 
Bcarlaltl.  "Caprlocio";  Itameau.  "I.* 
Tambourln";  Chopin,  "Sonat.i.  op.  88"; 
I>eodai  de  Severao.  "Balsoouaca  au  8ol« 
ell";  Scolt,  "I,oni«  iL*nd".  DabuMT, 
"Minstrels";  Albanlr.  '"Jj-lant  'fwna 
"Iberia")!  i^lszt,  "Honetto  de  I'i!trare«, 
No.  123.  and  "Au  Bord  d'une  6aai^«a*t 
Verdl-Llslt,    "Rlgoletto"  Parapbr4M*. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall.  10:80  A.  V. 
Concert  for  children  'by  th»  Bo«Mfl 
Symphony  Ensemble,  Mr.  'V'anDlnin* 
conductor;  Henry  Gideon.  I>-<;tur»r. 
lyscome.  "."»panlBh  Suite" :  Massenet.  du*> 
for  clarinet  and  violoncello;  GaJbrlal- 
Marle.  "Im.  <:i nquantiiino" ;  Bizet.  Pr«» 
hide  (llulo  and  orcheatra)  and  "Ara(roU- 
alse"  (oboe  and  orchestra)  ftpm  "C«r« 
inon";  pleycr.  "Dol!  Dance":  Kohler, 
"The  Mice  and  the  Trap";  Cannes  "Xjt 
Czarlne," 

.Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Gulomar  Kova«ii. 
pianist.  Gluck-Salnt-Saena.  "Airs  4^ 
Ballet"  ("Aloeale");  Schumann.  "Oar* 
naval";  'Ohopln.  Impromptu.  V  ahurp. 
Mazurka,  Two  Elud^i,  Scherio  In  C  «har1» 
minor;  Gluck-Frledmau,  "Ballet  des  Om« 
■bres  Heureuses" ;  Moszkowsky.  "T,a  .Tong- 
leuse":  Blanche!.  "Au  Jardlrv  du  'VMo^ 
Serall";  IJazt,  lOtli  Hungarian  RbM>« 
«od  y . 

flymphony  Hall.  8:16  P.  M.  Repetlttaai 
of  iPYIday's  Symphony  concert.  'Mr.  Mn^ 
teux,  conductor. 


"Donna."  reading  of  Rodojpho— his 
"gorgeous  patent  leather  hair,  those 
heavy  Egyptian  eyelids  and  ono-w-whlte 
gleaming  teeth" — see  a  description  of 
Uhia  hero  of  'the  film  In  a  Chicago  news- 
paper— suggests  that  tlie  nam«  of  that 
city  be  changed  to  Shelkcago. 


."KERLE88  LOVE" 
Some  daya  ago  a  correspondent  aak«<l 
if  any  ons  of  Th«  Herald  readers  knew 
tho  words  and  tune  of  a  oong  "Careless 
Love."  A  friend  answereid.  Baying  that 
Ml33  Loralne  'Wyman  had  sung  It  for 
the  Harvard  Musical  Aasoclatlon  thla 
season.  W©  looked  tor  tlie  song  in  Miss 
Wyman's  twT>  volumes  of  Kentucky  folk 
songs  and  found  it  not.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Manney  now  writes  that  Miss  "Wymaji 
told  her  hearers  that  she  obtained  "Ker- 
less  Ijore"  from  a  young  southern  gin  In 
New  York — words,  melody,  and  a  simple 
piano  arrangement.  This  girl  had  helKd 
it  In  South  Carolina.  "I  doubt,"  says 
Mr.  Manney,  "whether  it  is  of  negro 
origin.  It  is  a  love  song,  not  a  spiritual. 
It  is  rather  Stephen  Foster-ish  in  style, 
with  the  addition  of  several  cadencing 
snaps,  such  as  vaudeville  singers  love. 
Popular  songs  ■were  full  of  them  a  dozen 
yeans  ago." 


j  FINQERING  THE  FACE 

I  As  iBhA  World  Wags: 

I  Hiow  common  tlie  hE,"oit  oven  among 
our  l)e3t  talkers!  There  are  the  beard 
or  cheek  strokers.  the  mustache  twist- 
ers, the  lip  EQueezers,  teeth  tappers,  chin 
proppers,  and  above  all  the  nose  pullers, 
smoothers,  rumplers  and  tweakers.  The 
resulting  rearrangement  of  the  features 
is  nearly  always  a  keen  discomfort  to 
the  gazer,  ■wiiatever  homely  tatisfaction 
the  face  concerned  may  gain. 

T.VLICOTIUS  PERKINS. 

"THE    GRAVE'S   A    FINE   AND  PRI- 
VATE PLACE " 
As  the  "World  Wags: 

"It  was  1:15  o'clock  -when  the  <iuiet 
and  subdued  procession  filed  from  an 
adjacent  tomb,  •where  they  had  nibbled 
at  a  luncheon."  Eating  luncheon  in  a 
tomb  has  a  tendency  to  make  any  pro- 
cession quiet  and  subdued.  It's  as  bad 
as  breakfast  In  the  morgue.  And  maybe 
they  were  lunching  oft  some  of  the  em- 
balmed meat,  bread  and  cakes  that  King 
Tut's  faithful  followers  had  put  away 
for  Iiim  to  eat  in  the  spirit  world.  That 
would  make  the  procession  even  more 
nuiet  and  subdued. 

"JOY  ErOERHOOD.". 

For  many  years  iunclieon  was  eaten 
on  tombstones  by  clerks,  male  and  fe- 
male, in  a  graveyard  near  Wall  street. 
New  York.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once 
confided  to  us  that  In  the  sixties  he 
courted  a  glrJ  at  night  in  the  cemetery 
of  a  village.  She  was  a  spiritualist;  her 
family  subscribed  to  the  Banner  of 
Light,  so  he  thought  the  scene  of  his 
wooing  singularly  appropriate.— Ed. 
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I  THE  WORM  TURNS 

I  (For  As  the  World  Wag". ) 

Oh,  even*oay.  Pleas*  «ojvay 
And  ault  this  quoting  of  Coue! 

I  ime  to  pouch,  i  like  to  frowii. 
I  like  to  let  the  tears  run  down— 

r  like  to  1>«  morose  and  »ad 
And  kno-w  my  liveVa  getting  bad. 

When  other  people  skip  about 
I  like  to  feel  just  all  fagged  out- 

T'd  rather  he  depressed  and  solemn 
From  pouring  o  er  the  doctor  s  column 

Than  try  to  get  a  -m-etched  laugh 
^  some  poor  punster's  paragraph. 

f  like  to  t)e  a  chronlo  fretter. 

1  can-^  and  won't  and  shan't  get  better. 

So  aince  you  see  I  like  It  drab 

Oh.  please  so  way  and  let  me  ^ab.  ^ 


•The  Cat  and  the  Canary"  achieved 
Itm  100th  pertbrmance  In  London  on  Jan. 
2™  We  may  »ee  the  play  In  Boston  m 
1924.  Our  "noveUies"  come  late,  if  they 
come  at  all- 
Mr  Clarence  WUlard.  "the  man  who 
grows"  having  been  oft  the  stage  for 
three  vears,  is  returning  to  grow  agam. 
'This  mysterious  person  by  develop- 
inient  of  inner  sets  ot  muscles  adds  7% 
■inches  to  his  height  and  extends  his 
arms  15  inches,"  and  this  without  the 
aid  of  the  spring^ard  or  any  mechani- 
cal appliance.  Unless  he  puts  on  rubber 
trousers  he  tears  seams.  His  motto  Is 
"Concentration  and  Determination." 

MISS  PULVER  WOULDN'T  EVEN 

SAY  "LIMBS" 

fMarf  Brecht  PttlTfrr  In  the  Satunfday  Bvem- 
ine  1*031) 

"Only  a  dazzling  slenderly  curvi-lin- 
ear  whiteness  that  matched  the  Elim 
young  arms  and  half  bared  bosom  of 
the  upper  torso." 

"PLACES   WREATH    ON  WASHING- 
TON'S STATUE  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
GARDEN" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  read  of  crowning  with  laurel 
the  victor's  sweaty  brow;  of  affixing 
the  coveted  medal  to  the  swelling 
bohoosom  of  the  valorous  warrior;  of 
laying  commemorative  flowers  at  the 
base  of  the  Illustrious  hero's  monument; 
but  have  we  ever  before  seen  a  wreath 
suspended  from  the  left  toes? 

UVDAV. 


"GANNA  WALSItA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALLj 

IWax  Kaplich,  Baritone,  Appears  with; 
Lyric  Soprano 

Ypsterday  afternoon  Ganiia  Walilia, 
lyrlo  soprano,  gave  a  concert  In  Sym- 
phony hall.    She  was  assisted  by  Jeanne 
Krieger,  accompanist.  g.nd  Max  Kaplioh,  i 
baritone,  who  sang  arias  f'"^™  "P";;'- ' 
tani"  aJld  Ricci's  "T  Prlgonien  d  Edin  - 
burgo"      "Ecce     Homo     by  Trunk, 
StrauLs's  "Zueignung"'  and.  with  Mme. 
WaJska  a  duet  from  "Rigoletto."  Mme. 
Walska'  sang  Constanze  s  ^g  air  from  - 
Mozarfs  "Die  Bntfuehrung."  Blondme  s 
air  from  the  same  opera.  "Porgi  Amor' 
from  "Le  Nuzze  dl  Figaro,"  the  romance 
of   the   forest   from    ••Laltmc,"   and  a 
Strauss  waltz.  "Vocl  di  Primavera.    also  i 
for  an  encore  the  "laughing  song"  of 
Auber.  , 

Remembering  the  prophet's  warning. 
"Woe  unto  hlra  that  calls  evU  good,  ol 
Mme.  WaJska's  performance  yesterday 
one  can  only  say  that  the  singer^showed 
poor  Judgment  when  she  essayed  a  pro- 
gram so  exacting.  la  the  middle  of  her 
voice  she  has  a  few  notes  of  pleasant 
quality;  till  to  these  she  has  succeeded, 
by  well-directed  and  diligent  study,  n 
adding  more,  slie  Is  unwise  to  smg  in 
public.  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Kaplich,  the  possessor  of  -eji  ex- 
cellent voice  well-trained,  showed  the 
value  of  technique  and  of  operatic  rou- 
tine; what  he  wants  to  do  he  can  do. 
Yesterday  he  seemed  disposed  to  sing 
with  undue  sentimentality.  Best  of  all 
went  the  lively  air  by  Ricci.  To  the 
program  he  added  two  encores.  Miss 
krleger  played  the  accompaniments 
competently.   ^  ^■ 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The    Peoples    Sjtnphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  it^ 
17th  concert  of  the  season  at  Uj«  St^ 
Ja^es     Theatre     yesterday.,  Stetson 
Humphrey,  baritone,  was  the  soloist. 
™bac.v's  symphonic  Poem,  '^s  waren  , 
^ei    Koenigskinder,"    Pl^>;fd.  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  was  received  w  th 
=^^nrobatlon     It  is  conc6l^•ably  a  falrj' 
st'S^  ^autlfully  told.    Mr.  Humphrey' 
-Eveni.,g    Star"    from  "Tann- 
^^ufer."  Wagner,  also  "The  Two  Gren- 
adiers.' Schumann.  \ 
BceUioven's  Symphony  ^o.   9   m  , 
minor,  op.  l'^5,  concluded  the  progra.u. 


forced  She  moves,  she  dances  in  keen 
enjoyment.  She  has  tKe  dramatic  sensi- 
bility While  her  vivacity  Is  often  in- 
toxicating, she  can  be  exprAsslve  In  re- 
pose. HOW  her  queer  little  voice  suited 
the  street  girl  in  the  Apache  dance  hi 

"^She^knows  how  to  inspire  h«r  young 
danoArs  with  her  own  animation.  They 
ar*  comely,  nearly  all  of  them  beauti- 
fully formed,  and  there  is  a  refreshing 
spontaneity  in  solo  or  in  ensemble.  'The 
program  as  printed  was  not  to  be  fcfl- 
owed  either  in  order  or  in  enumera- 
tion, so  that  it  18  hot  easy  to  part  cular- 
ize   but  there  were  solo  dances  by  the 
Mi4se«    Langhorne,    Kligge,  aalllmore, 
Dewees,  Zackey,  and  there  was  a  male 
I  dancer,  Mr.  Aleneff.  i 
I     i^mong  t'.ie  ensemble  numbers  were  | 
'  -rhe     Hoffmann    Belles,"     a    moving  | 
1  picture  scene,   in  which  film  favorites 
were  portrayed  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess   a   trapeze    scene    and   a  pretty 
'"Christmas  Fantasy"  in  which  a  poor 
i  little  girl,  put  to  sleep  by  the  Sandman 
I  so  that  she  dreamed  of  animated  toys, 
was   charmingly   portrayed,   as   far  as 
artfulness,  curiosity  and  surprise  were 
concerned,   by   Miss  Van  Hess.  Then 
there  was  a  fencing  scene,  a  Russian 
dance   scene-,    a   ballet    "Sylphides"  to 
Chopin's     music;     there     were  other 

scenes.  ^  ,  , 

■The  costumes  were  tasteful;  those 
worn  by  Miss  Hoffmann  were  in  some 
instances  gorgeous.  The  dancing  girls  m 
white  were  shown  effectively  in  bold 
relief  against  a  black  background.  If 
only  the  vaude^Illians  had  been  amus- 
ing! 

I  One  should  not  love  er  hate  the  men 
that  govern.  One  owes  them  only  the 
feelings  Uiat  one  has  for  one's  coach- 
man; He  drives  well,  or  he  drives  badly 
■that's  the  whole  of  it.— ALFRED  DE 
VIGNY. 


AGE  OF  INNOCENCE  HUMOR 

(Mi'.ton   Xews,  .TuIt  1. 
An  Ice  cream  vendor  wate  about  the 
town  one  day  this  week  tempting  the 
natives   by   exclaiming:    "I   scream,  I 
scream." 


"LITTLE  MISS  MUFFETT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  remember  the  time  George 
Thatcher  of  Thatcher,  Primro.^e  and 
West  was  singing  "and  the  villain  still 
pursued  iier"? 

"I^:ttl6  Miss  Muftett 
Sat  on  a  tuffet. 

When  there  came  a  bold  intruder, 
For  a  gTeat  big  black  spider 
Came  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
And  the  villain  still  pursued  her." 

I  somehow  associata  this  with  Louis 
Harrison    in    "Horrors,"    with  Henry 

Dixey  also  In  the  cast.   „ 

FRANK  H.  BRIGGS. 

Did  Tliatdier  telways  sing  his  famous 
gag"'   We  remember  his  spoken  lines: 
"Scene  rises  in  a  stonecutter's  yard  In 
Detroit.    And  the  villain  still  pursued 
I  her."— Kd.   

BEEF  on  BEANS? 

Dr  Joslah  Oldfleld  of  Ixmdon  thinks 
we  wouM  all  be  t-stter  K  we  ate  less 

I  beef,  more  cereals,  JP'^^. 
and  eggs.      To  confirm  Ws  belletf  he 

I  sought  information  at  various  embassies 
ta  find  out  what  is  eaten  by  the  "peas- 
ant classes."  He  reoelred  theaa  re- 

''^AuBtrla— Stamina  of  tli»  nation  built 

up  on  a  vegetarian  baela. 

ChUe— Wheat  flour,  kidney  beana,  wid 
maize  the  principal  food.  Meat  seldom 
eaten. 

Oermanj^Meat   "not   an  Important 
part  of  diet  at  present." 
Japan — Little  meat  eaten. 
Norway — Little  meat  eaten. 
Portugal — Meat  seldom  eaten  by  poor- 
classes. 

Russiit — Jleat  consumption  Inslgnifl- 
ant.  Bggs,  milk  and  butter  the 
.^^,plo    foods    during    the    four  Lents 

. otaling  18  weeks),  and  on  the  two 
•.-eekiy  fast  days. 

Roumaria — Meat  seldom  eaten  'by 
peasants. 

Serbia — Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  peas- 
ant classes  live  on  boiled  beans  end 
other  vegetables. 

Spain — Little  meat  9at«ii. 


MISS  HOFFMANN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  a  new  spectac- 
ular revue,  "Hello  Everybody"  with 
Gertrude  Hoffmann, her  dancers  and  cer- 
tain vaudeville  comedians.  LjtIcs  by 
McElbert  Moore;  music  by  C.  Fred 
Coots.  Max  Hoffmann  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

This  revue  was  the  first  shown  in  the 
change  of  policy  at  the  Majestic.  Miss 
Hoffman  will  be  here  for  four  weeks. 
After  she  leaves  there  will  be  two  other 
shows  of  a  similar  nature. 

Let  us  say  tirst  of  all  that  "Hello 
Everybody  "  would  be  a  more  agreeable 
entertainment  if  the  vaudeville  come- 
I  dians  were  of  a  higher  order,  and  if 
1  T4r.  Hoffmann  tiiould  not  force  his 
I  orchestra  to  make  such  an  infernal 
i  clatter  and  din  that  the  hearer  is  atun- 
I  ned  and  Injury  is  done  to  the  dancers  In 
their  evolutions. 

Miss  Hoffmann  and  her  dancers  are 
the  show.    Of  course  they  cannot  con- 
stantly be  on  the  stage.    There  must 
be  relief.    It  Is  a  pity  that  the  com- 
edians—two   of    them,    Messrs.  Harry 
and  Willie  Lander— were  described  on 
the  bill  as  the  "funniest"  of  Americans.  , 
Well,  Ideas  of  fun  differ.    We  found  the  , 
"comedians"  as  a  rule  boresome.  There  j 
was  one  fairly  amusing  scene— the  one  ] 
between  the  waiter,  whose  English  was  , 
Imperfect,   and   the   guest.     The  bur- 
lesque   scene    with    the    two  balloons 
might  pass,  but  what  is  to  be  said  of 
"The  Corsican  Twins"  and  the  "Statue 
dances"  In  which  one  comedian  stuck 
out  his  tongue  and  the  other  held  one 
of  his  feet  on  It  to  portray  the  foot  and  | 
mouth  disease?  I 
Miss  Hoffmann  Is  a  woman  of  Indis- 
putable    talent.      We    remember  her 
when   she  first   danced   here  Mendels- 
sohn's "Spring  Song."    No  one  has  since 
danced  it  so  charmingly,   so  Joyously. 
What   a  barbaric   "Scheherazade"  she 
produced    before    the    Russians  came!, 
Her  production  was  savagely,  brilliantly 
cruel  and   sensual,   closer  in   spirit  to 
the  first  story  In  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night"  than   was  the  Russian 
presentation.  <t 
The  years  !iave  passed,  but  Miss  Hofi- 
mann  is  as  fantastically  graceful  and 
animated  as  when  she  flrst  delighted 
her  admirers.     Her  animAtton   is  not 


COAL  AND  "HYSTERIA"  | 

jLs  the  Wwld  Wags!  i 
T:he  presidential  ctiarftOtortBatJon  or 

the  mental  state  of  the  cltleens  of  New 
England,  regardless  of  sex,  as  hysterical, 
seems  to  be  as  Inaccurate  pathologically 
as  It  Is  lacking;  In  appeal  as  a  political 
utterance.  Judging  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  mania  In  the  manlfcota- 
tlons  of  the  mental  reactions  engen- 
dered by  the  coal  famine,  nothing  of  un- 
escapable  pursuit  by  furies,  but  merely 
the  one  simple  Instinctive  fear  of  freez- 
ing, a  gelldophobia.  as  one  might  say, 
a  psychological  disturbance  equally  with 
that  of  the  President's  diagnosi.'!,  but 
one  possible  to  both  sexes,  which  the 
Presidents  Is  not.  Not  even  the  ma- 
ternal solicitude  of  the  E*?thers  of  New 
England,  now  extrtjme,  titit  iht^^  oiiU- 
dren  should  have  cooked  food  and  sleep 
unfrozen  in  their  beds  would  properly 
be  called  an  index  of  hysteria,  lo 
deprive  the  males  of  New  England  of 
the  fundamenUls  of  their  manhood  by 
a  presidential  decision  Is  worse  than  a 
orlme.  It's  stupid. 

And  yet  if  the  coal  shortage  contlnueo 
and  the  cold  weather  does  not  abat^ 
the  embattled  farmers  of  New  England 
bid  fair  to  become  extinct  with  the 
brass  monkeys  of  former  days. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

WHY  GUS  QUIT 

(Fiom  the  Muscatlns  (la.)  Journal.) 


—COMMUNICATION— 
I  want  to  take  tk-»  method  in  stat- 
ing that  every  WiTiian  who  works  at 
the  Iowa  Pearl  Button  factory  at 
night,  where  I  was  watchman  until 
last  week,  is  a  lady. 

GUS  ZEUG. 


HARTFORD'S  FUEL  FAMINE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Hotel  Bond  at  Hartford  (Ct.> 
every  room  contains  the  following  no- 
tice: .  , 

"Guests  will  kindly  pull  windows 
down  from  the  top  to  prevent  radiators 
from  freezing." 

Whether  this  is  an  attempt  to  utlllzei 
hot  air  g^enerated  by  the  Legislature 
across  the  street,  I  do  not  know,  but' 
in  the  present  exigency  tenants  might 
hope  to  fare  as  well  as  the  radiatori. 

EZRA  P.  BASCOIvI. 

DR.   HERBERT  J.  HALL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  must  have  been  many  sad 
hearts  when  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Hall's  death  was  read.  "TWthough  his 
long  and  serious  illness  had  caused 
much  apprehension  among  his  friends, 
there  was  a  lingering  hope  tliat  he 
might  be  spared  for  many  more  years 
of  usefulness  for  he  was  still  so  young. 

His  was  a  rare  nature,  exquisitely 
gentle,  tender  and  sympathetic,  and  his 
giving  himself  so  unsparingly  to  his 
patients  doubtless  affected  his  health 
which  was  always  delicate.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  doing  for  their 
pleasure,  sharing  with  them  his  love 
for  music,  books  and  pictures,  and 
occasionally  reading  from  his  own 
verses.  His  beautiful  voice  in  song 
will  long  haunt  the  memory  of  the  few 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  it,  his 
modesty  forbidding  his  singing  to  tlie 
many.  Kindness  was  the  law  of  hie 
life  knd  was  felt  at  once  in  the 
atmosphere  of  his  sanatorium  at  Dov- 
ereux  Mansion.  Ho  was  a  consistent 
lover  of  nature.  She  appealed  to  him 
in  all  her  phases,  and  his  beloved  ocean 
had  always  a  fascination  for  him  even 
in  her  most  angry  mood. 

When,  at  long  last,  this  country 
entered  tho  war.  he  was  very  keen  to 
be  sent  overseas.  It  was  truly  a  grief 
to  him  to  be  denied  on  account  of  his 
physical  disability.  On  the  return  of 
the  wounded  soldiers  he  was  sent  by 
the  government  to  the  camp  for  the 
shell-shocked.  It  was  almost  pathetic 
to  see  his  joy  on  donning  khaki,  he  had 
chafed  so  much  at  his  months  of  en- 
forced inaction.  His  service  to  them, 
and  to  all  sufferers  from  nervous  dis- 
eases, tlirough  occupational  therapy, 
is  well  known  everywhere,  he  being  the 
tlrst  to  introduce  it.  He  hoped  to  make 
it  his  life\vork. 

Deeply  as  he  will  be  mourned  by  a 
host  of  devoted  friends,  the  feeling 
must  be  universal  that  Dr.  Hall  had 
accomplished  in  his  60  years  more  than 
is  attained  by  most  men  whose  lives  have 
reached  the  allotted  three- score  and 
ten.  ^  M.  W. 

Boston. 


TO  A  PRETTY  WOMAN 

Tou  are  a  bugle  blown  for  a  weaxy 

bivouac; 

Tou  are  the  splendor  of  blood  on  bur- 
nished blades; 
•Tou  are  the  west  wind  over  a  wa,8te  or 

sedges; 

And  you  are  a  teakwood  cabinet  flUed 
with  jades. 

You  are  a  topaz  burned  alone  In  a  cas- 
ket; ,  . 
You  are  a  glass  to  be  drained  anO, 
flung  to  the  poor;  i 
Tou  are  a  reed  that  one  might  fashion  , 
for  music; 
You  are  a  woman  and  you  are  nothing 
more. 

But  in  your  eyes  are  the  flames  that 
flow  in  an  opal; 
Tour   mouth    is   hot   as   a  roseleal 
crushed  from  a  rose; 
You  are  the  He  and  the  lure  of  aL  that 
is  beauty — 
And  how  I  shaU  ever  be  quit  of  you 
now — 
God  knows! 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


ATTENTION   OF   MR.  VOLSTEAD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Plato  said:  "Intemperance,  a  pleasant 
thing  and  easy  of  acquisition,  but  ren- 
dered base  by  law  and  PUbJ'jJ-i'P'"'""- 

Cambridge.  .  UNQUITY. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"R.  M.  H."  has  been  misinformed,  I 
respectfully  submit,  as  regards  the  ori- 
gin of  "Oh,  Rinehart!"  Legend  runs 
that  an  undergraduate  of  this  name,  de- 
siring to  establish  a  reputation  for  pop- 
ularitv  among  his  fellows,  used  nightly 
to  illuminate  his  windows  in  upper  Weld 
or  Matthews,  lock  the  door,  and  iro- 
ceed  to  the  ground  outside,  from  where 
he  would  Bhout  his  own  name  aloft  as  If 
Rinehart  were  being  hailed  out  of  his 
diggings  by  roistering  pals.  The  epeU-. 
ing  was  "Rheinhardt." 
I  But  about  swearing  by  the  names  of 
authors.  "R.  M.  H."  need  not  worry  on 
!  that  score.  Certain  aspirants  to  ■Uie  doo- 
1  torate  are  eve»  now  hard  at  it  in  the 
stacks  of  Wldener,  directing  upon  this 
vital  philological  topic  an  exhaustive 
scrutiny.  In  a  dissertation  not  long  to 
be  withheld  from  the  clamorous  public, 
the  thesis  will  be  advanced  that,  today, 
the  simple-minded,  rugged  souls  among 
us  are  wont  to  use  the  democratic 
"HuU's  bells!"  whereas,  among  the  in- 
telligentsia, a  gentler  Idiom  demands 
"Great  leaping  Hergesheimcr!"  And  in 
the  underworld- as  authentic  statistics 
vi'IU  be  made  to  reveal — already  37  con- 
temporary villains  have  chewed  their 
dirty  finger  nails  over  "S'batini!" 

But  this  is  pundit's  porridge.  Go  out 
on  the  street.   Listen  for  oaths.  What 
do  you  hear?   Right:  that  good  round 
"By  me  Hallettdoml"           «L.  P.  K. 
){«wtonvlIla,  g,       .   .  - 


I  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Madam  X." 
A  drama  and  a  prologue  In  three  acts, 
by  Alexandre  BIsson,  adapted  by  John 
Raphael.    The  cast: 

Barmond   Florlot  "Wtlt^r  Oilhert 

L<rui«   Floriot   .M«rk  Kent 

jjoel   DUloB  Deasy 

L<iro<5ije  " '   Kdward  r)«rn»7 

Perl^sard  TUlph    M.  RMtiley 

MerlToI   Harold  Cn»«« 

Dr.    Cll««1iel  Wsrrtn  Burr«K-« 

Victor   Houston  Richards 

President 'of  CWH  Harry  l-nw«U 

Clerk  John  J-  OeaT 

Prosecutor   Lionel  Bevsns 

.Tao<ni»IlDe  Aa^.Tii  P,o«hn*lI 

Helone  LwlHe  A^*™' 

Marie   Viola  Rorhe 

Hose   Anan  Ijiying 


A  ■  'nl  story.  i\  hirii 

di'Hi'  lasis  lmpr^»>icii 

woi''.  ■  .1     mother's     lovi-.     siri  ng 

eniiii-h  I.)  redaeni  a  woman  who  In 
roprfse  ned  an  being  th«  inoBt  hopeless 
of  liuninn  wreckH,  and  nn  ending  made 
as  h«|ipy  as  posslbls  conslderlnrc  the 
fai'l  that  the  heroine  dies  wVt'h  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  do  not  save  from  being 
depresslrifr  In  the  extreme. 

It  concerns  a  wife  who  Is  unfaithful 
to  lier  husband,  and  repents,  but  !• 
harshly  rlilven  out.  She  becomes  *n 
outoast  and  a  drug  addict.  Twenty 
years  later,  to  save  her  son  from  a 
Kane  nf  blackmailers,  she  kills  her 
pai^m.iur.  The  son.  a  lawyer.  Ignorant 
.■)f  his  molher'.s  Identity.  Is  appointed  to 
Jri.Mid  her  In  court,  and.  with  his 
failier  on  (he  bench,  for  good  measure, 
adclrcssps  the  Jury  with  such  eloquence 
and  fpplinff  that  they  promptly  acquit 
her.  ^Vhereupon.  as  the  result  of  emo- 
jtlon  combined  with  the  effect  of  ether 
land  ab.sluthe.  she  expires,  but  not  until 
[all  Is  explained  and  forgiven, 
j  Miss  Bushnell,  as  the  erring  wife, 
achieved  a  real  success,  fully  as  much  In 
'the  second  act  where.  In  a  third-rate 
hiitel.  she  kills  the  worthless  tcoundrel, 
who  has  learned  the  secret  of  her  past, 
to  prevent  bis  extorting  money  from  her 
liushand,  as  in  the  trial  scene,  where 
sli  -  ili.scovers  that  It  Is  "her  boy"  who  Is 
iippenling  for  her  life. 
1  The  real  hero  of  the  piece  Is  Mr.  Kent, 
^as  the  stern  husband,  who  later  repents, 
too  late,  for  his  severity.  His  lines  are 
|stllt?d.  but  he  carries  the  part  con- 
vincingly. Mr.  Gilbert.  a»  the  son,  has 
very  little  material  to  work  with  but 
risea  to  the  occasion  in  his  speech  to  the 
jtiry,  although  there  was  a  suspicion  last 
night  that  he  was  not  "letter  perfect" 
and  had  to  do  some  Improvising. 

Ralph  Remley.  aided  and  abetted  by 
Harold  Chase,  afforded  the  comic  relief 
—and  It  was  welcomed— as  a  pair  of 
Villains  who  come  to  grief  deUghtfully 
Ijn  the  end.  The  others  of  the  cast  were 
adequate  and  the  setting  satisfactory. 

Being  French,  "Madam  X"  suffers 
severely  In  the  process  of  translation, 
adaptation  and  editing  but  the  version 
will  satisfy  all  who  care  for  tense  melo- 
drama, even  if  the  machinery  does  creak 
at  times.  J.  E.  P. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


ROSING  SINGS 


recital   la^i    night  In  Jordan 


COIX>NIAL— Ed  Wynn  In  "The  Per- 
fect Fool."  Fourth  week. 

COPLEY — "The  Romantic  Toung 
I..,ady."    Comedy.    Second  week. 

HOL.L.IS  ffTREETT  —  "Ijjghtnln'." 
Comedv.    Tenth  week. 

P  L.  Y  M  O  U  T  H— "Just  Married." 
Farce.    Seventh  week. 

SELAVYN— "The  Fool."  Drama. 
Third  week. 

BHUBERT — "Elsie."  Musical  com- 
edy.   Second  week. 

TREMONT — "The  Comedian,"  wth 
Lionel  Atwill.  Comedy.  Second 
and  last  week. 

WILBUR — "Listening  In."  A  mys- 
tery comedy.    Second  week. 


KEITH'S  THEATREl 

The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith  s  Theatre  ad- 
res  to  the  best  traditions  of  vaude- 
'llle.  There  Is  a  good  playlet,  an  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  the  East  side,  a  danc- 
ing act  that  is  better  than  most  of  its 
hind,  and  the  nuttiest  of  the  "nut"  acts 
now  playing  the  circuit. 

Harry  Carroll,  composer  and  singer, 
Was  forced  to  do  a  "single,"  as  his  as- 
•oclate  and  co-headllner,  Vivlenne  Se- 
fal.  was  indisposed.  Considering  the 
handicap  Mr.  Carroll  did  exceptionally 
Well,  and  In  the  vernacular  of  the  the- 
atre he  "put  It  ever."  : 
One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  McLiaughlin  and  Evans  in  the 
East  side  skit.  "On  a  Little  Side 
Street  "  Not  since  the  days  of  Edward 
rrlgan  have  we  seen  a  portraj-al  of 
*s  so  "earthy."  as  the  Annie  Rooney 
Blanche  Evans  and  the  Francis 
igan  of  Jim  McLauhlin.  The  former, 
speech,  method  and  deportment,  cre- 
;ed  the  Illusion  that  this  Annie 
ooney  walked  the  streets  even  as  you 
and  I.  For  a  true  lover  of  vaudeville 
to  miss  this  performance  of  Blanche 
Evans  is  to  pass  by  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
teresting characterizations  in  vaude- 
ville. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Jim  Mc- 
"Willlams,  100  per  cent,  "nutty,"  In  a 
■cream  of  incoherent  chatter  and  com- 
edy ^vork  at  the  piano,  the  act,  too. 
made  the  more  convincing  by  the  af- 
•<*cted  spontaniety  of  the  actor; 
Blanche  Sherwood  and  Brother,  in  com- 
emy  acrobatics;  Gene  Hughes  and  com- 
pany, never  go  funny  as  in  her  new 
»ketc;h;  Venita  Gould,  who  stopped  the 
show  with  the  remarkable  fidelity  of 
her  V  ide  range  of  Impressions  of  stage 
favorites:  Doris  Humphrey's  dancers, 
In  a  series  of  Interpretative  dances; 
Alice  and  Mary  McCarthy,  cooing  Ju- 
venile singers;  and  Ben  Bej'er,  comedy 
lyclist.  ■  .  - 


hall.    Wladlmlr    Rosing,     tenor,  sang 
"Land  of  '^learfs  Desire,"  arranged  by  , 
M    Kennedy  Fraser;  Duparc's  "Invita. 
ilon   on  Voyage,"    "If  w";^   AU  You' 
Hearts."   from    "Elijah";    "Christ  Has 
Risen."    "Night"    and  "SPrl.'^J. 
Bachmanlnov;  Tgcherepnlne  «  Summer 
Night,"  Schumann's  "Two  Orenadlers, 
a  Russian  "Revolutionary   song.  p»»"',; 
u.-hka."  Debussy's  "Noel  des  i^ntanlB. 
1  the  old  Italian  "Danza.  "  by  Durante, 
a  sons  by  Hughes  not  on  the  Program, 
and    three    Mussorgsky    songs.  in« 
Goat."    "Hopak"    and    "Field  Marshal 
Death."    Ii.stead  of  Mr.  Harry  Wh  tte- 
morc.  as  the  program  had  It,  Hichara 
Deys  played   the  accompaniments,  re- 
markably well,  too. 

Of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  It  used  to 
be  told  that  above  all  other 
she  liked  Mile.  Natalie  Janotha  ^'ecause 
in  the  presence,  that  lady,  -^hen  Play'ng 
the  piano,  said  little.  Her  "majesty 
would  not  have  liked  Mr.  Rosing,  who 
"says"  a  deal.  Plainer  persons  how- 
ever, than  the  queen  will  hardly  feel 
disposed  to  throw  Mr.  Rosing  s  ■"'•armjn 
of  temperament  in  his  face;  the  quality 
Is  far  too  rarely  found  In  '^o"^^'"^!^,^"^- 
To  his  methods  of  expression  thougn, 
some  people  might  take  exception. 

For  It  Is.  after  all.  as  a  singer  that 
Mr.  Rosing  comes  before  the  Pue'ic. 
with  a  program  of  songs  which  pre- 
sumably the  Russian  compoBers,  ana 
beyond  question  such  composers  as 
Schumann  and  Debussy. '  meant  to  i 
sung,  not  acted  and  declaimed.  Real- 
istically to  suggest  the  bearing  and  the] 
tones  of  a  dying  soldier  may  Pia^^e  f 
fine  effect,  but  It  can  hardly  be  thy 
effect  Schumann  had  In  m  nd  ^wlien 
he  wrote  "The  Two  Grenadiers,  nor 
yet  an  Improvement  thereon. 

Debussv.  too,  for  his  piteous  Noel, 
found  aT)peallng  melodic  phrases  which 
perhaps'  he  would  not  have  cared  to 
sacrifice  even  to  secure  the  sad  faun 
tone  of  hungry  children.  And  though 
lit  may  be  presumptuous  to  comment 
on  Mr.  Roslng's  way  with  Russian 
isongs.  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
phrases  of  musical  ■power  in  Mussorg- 
Iskv's  "Field  Marshal  Death  worth 
imany  a  disfiguring  shout  and  grimaces 
tllke  a  death's  head.  All  h'^,  ««^^="', 
only  he  so  should  choose.  Mr.  Rosing 
could  make  by  song  alone.  ■ 

For  Mr.  Rosing  can  sing,  when  ne 
is  so  disposed.  He  has  an  excellent 
voice  at  his  command,  an  adequate 
technique,  and  a  strong  sense  of  musi- 
cal beauty,  though  indeed  he  might 
trust  something  more  confidently  In  the 
readiness  of  an  audience  to  grasp  his 
meaning,  thus  dispensing  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  pianissimos  so  soft  they 
can  scarcely  be  heard,  and  tones  held 

°^Above^all  else  he  sang  the  Italian  air 
attractively,  and  to  the  Rachmaninov 
songs  he  gave  their  f""  effect.  Ihe 
Mendelssohn  air  and  the  Tscherepn  ne 
song  he  sang  smoothly  and  tastefull>, 
If  with  exaggerated  sentimenta  Ity. 

The  !M&iencQ  applauded  the  Revolu- 
tionary" song  excitedly,  other  songs  witli 
more  reserve.  It  would  be  an  i»teresl- 
Ing  experiment  If  some  day  Mr.  Rosing 
were  to  try  what  he  can  do  in  the  way 
of  rousing  an  audience  Just  by  singitig 
as  well  as  he  can.  He  must  sure  y 
recognize  that  his  methods  last  night 
brought  him  no  wild  acclaim.  Songs, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  were  written 
to  be  sung,^  

"Theris  has  Just  been  brought  to  light 
In  an  ancient  manuscript  the  state- 
ment that  Solomon  gave  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  'a  vessel  wherein  one  could 
traverse  the  air  (or  wind),  -which  Solo- 
mon had  made  by  the  -wisdom  that  God 
:had -given  unto  him'."— Boston  Herald, 
Feb.  27. 

We  have  always  regretted  that  we  d»d 
not  know  BalkIs,  Queen  of  Sheba,  ffli 
one  of  our  previous  lives.  The  reticence 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  whets  curiosity, 
and  the  loss  of  certain  historical  books 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  bitterly  deplored. 

Undoubtedly  she  -was  the  most  glor- 
llous  woman  of  all  time.    We  have  seen 
her  in  Goldmark's  opera;  -we  have  read 
the  rhapsodic   descriptions  by  Gerard 
;de  Nerval,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Anatole 
'France,   and  Dr.   Mardrus  of  her  ir- 
j  resistible  fascination.    Talmud  and  the 
Koran  supply  Interesting- details  of  her 
famous  visit  to  Solomon's   court.  To 
I  have  seen  the  woman,  to  have  heard 
her    voice!     But    we    wander,  -which 
Schubert's    song    Informs    us    Is  the 
miller'3  joy— a  Joy  not  permitted  to  a 
stern  searcher  after  truth. 
•  This   "vessel"  was  undou'btedly  the 
Justly  celebrated  carpet  of  Solomon.  Al 
Beldawl  and  Jallalo'ldln  tell  us  It  -was 
of  green  eilk,  of  such  prodigious  length 
and  breadth  that  there  was  suHlclent 
room  for  Jits  throne  and  all  his  foroes. 
The  men  placed  themselves  on  his  right 
hand;  the  spirits,  his  vassals  on  his  left.  ( 


^  ■  I 

When  all  -waF  In  order,  the  wind,  it  l.is  j 
command,  took  up  the  carpet  and  tran.s- 
ported    It,    with    everything    upon  It. 
wherever  lie  pleaaed.    And  the  army  of 
birds  flow  overhead  an   a   canopy  to  . 
shield  them  from  the  sun.    We  see  the  | 
flight;  we  hear  Solomon  crying  aloud: 
'Now  -we're  oft!" 


SAKES  ALIVEl"  SAID  THE  QUEEN, 
"WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 
THE  SOAP"? 
(From  the  X.o«  An«el««  Times) 
SANDER  man  wanted  for  s&ndlnc 
Queen  Anne  legs.  ILOS  ANGHLiB3 
WOOiDfWORKINO    CO,,    1217  a 
14th. 


Ths  Queen  of  Spain  to  mor*  fortun- 
ate. According  to  th»  rigid  etiquette 
of  the  Ootirt  she  has  no  legs. 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Did  I  Imply,  In  my  paragraphs  on 
Stevenson's  curious  rhyme,  "clothes" 
and  "goes,"  that  no  differences  exist  In 
national  habits  of  careful  speech.  Brit- 
ish and  American?  I  tried  to  convey  an 
exactly  opposite  idea,  but  apparently 
failed  to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  Mr. 
Catalonia.  I  scarcely  credit  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's ordering  a  "siioot  of  cloz";  but 
no  doubt  it  was  quite  all  rlg-ht  to  have 
each  maiden  dn  his  poem  discard  her 
"cloz"  as  she  "goes"  Into  the  ■water, 
although  the  rhyme  seems  to  me  lu- 
fellcltous.  But,  like  the  late  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Webster.  I  am  provincial. 

For  that  reason,  possibly,  I  never 
heard  o-r-g-a-n-l-z-a-t-l-o-n  pro- 
no-unoed  otherwise  than  "organization," 
by  Boston's  best  or  anybody  else.  Does 
Mr.  Catalonia  say  "organ'zation."  or  did 
the  linotype  misrepresent  him?  Suppose 
Englishmen  say  "mlllt'ry"  "cemet'ry." 
and  perhaps  '*b'ry,"  and  "ne'ss'ry" 
(anyway  I've  heard  a  minor  canon  say 
something  that  sounded  llJce  that: 
'requisite  and  ne'ss'ry,  as  well  for  the 
body  as  the  soul"),  does  that  make  such 
elisions  eternally  "correct"? 

As  for  the  -writers  of  dialect  stories, 
people  who  say  "would  of"  probably 
'think  "would  of,"  and  some  of  them 
[would  write  It  so  themselves.  Just  as 
ithey  would  write  "they  Is"  for  "there 
I  Is."  J.  C.  I*  C. 

Lancaster. 


ter  and  'he  ponow  mi  win  men  d» 
forced  (with  rreat  ln(«jnvenl«noe  to  th« 
publlo,  liiiliied,  but  %v1iat  difference  can 
that  make  to  a  muciilne  that  lias  no 
feelings?)  To  adopt  on«  of  these  alter- 
natives: (1)  try  to  deliver  matter  ad- 
dressed as  h«Kt  the  n'jNders  oiin,  or  (2) 
Bend  all  mal-ter  oftendlnir  the  rigid  rule 
to  the  dead  letter  office;  the  poKtnfflcB 
would  Boon  beco/iie  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  mass  thus  poured  In  upon  It,  that 
In  self  defenoe,  It  would,  before  lon», 
try  to  extrloata  Itself  from  tains  "uttw 
lag  In  Its  own  Jules," 

OHAKLEa-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 

NOTHING  ON  HIS  HEAD? 

"A  man  In  picturesque  ooslume  oara6 
do-wn  to  the  edge  of  the  circle.  His  faoa 
was  ooffee-brown  and  he  had  a  nose  Ilka 
a  hawk.  Ho  wore  a  wide  felt  hat  ajld 
crimson  scarf  round  his  sinewy  throa^.", 

WHAT   ARE  "SPIRITUAL- 
BOUQUETS? 
(P'rom   the  Northampton  Gazette) 
Card  of  thanks— We  wish  to  eiprssi 
lour  Blnoer*  thanks   to  our  relatives, 
friends  and  neighbors  for  11^9 
shown   ua,   for  the  beautiful  tlowera 
i*n4  th»  aplrttuil  bouounU  given  ua. 
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STEW    IN    ITS   OWN  JUICE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Frankenstein's  machine-man  was  not 
in  the  same  class,  as  to  non-hiynan  ac- 
tions with  our  local  postofflce.  Today's 
Instance  Is  the  change  In  its  building 
made  necessary  by  the  congestion  and 
hardships,  almost  beyond  hiiman  en- 
durance to  Its  employes.  Tjo  them  a 
minimum  of  relief  -will  be  given  with 
maximum  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
because,  officially,  the  building  faces 
Postofflce  square.  Almost  any  human 
'solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  ex- 
tend this  "front"  over  the  long  flight 
of  steps  and  other  nearly  wasted  area, 
giving  a  great  amount  of  space  with 
unsurpassed  light  and  air  while  depriv- 
ing a  small  percentage  only  of  the  pub- 
lic of  access  by  climbing  those  steps. 
Contrariwise,  the  stamp,  mailing  and 
other  sections  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  end  convenient  to  the  public  to  the 
lend  accessible  solely  by  climbing,  or 
i  through  long  and  crowded  corridors, 
[while  the  employes  gain  comparatively 
j  little  space  and  that  darkish. 

THE  UKASE 
More  Important  Is  the  postoCElce'a  re- 
cent ukase  that  no  mail  Is  to  be  de- 
livered unless  addressed  to  street  and 
number;  that  other  mail  Is  to  be  re- 
turned to  sender  as  whan  on  return 
card,  and  that  the  postal  corps  of  ex- 
pert directory  searchers  Is  abolished. 
"Practice    makes    perfect"    applies  to 
nothing  In  greater  degree  than  to  such 
alphabetical  searching.    Lately  I  have 
had  to  rely  upon  such  searching  by 
others,    chiefly   bookkeepers,  account- 
ants habitually  handling  books,  and  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  slowness 
and  Inefficiency  shown  by  these  men 
above  the  average.  Further,  no  one  but 
a  machine  would  expect  the  ordinary 
man  (or  woman)  to  copy  down  num- 
bers correctly;  one  example  of  this  was 
tha   experience  of  the  Boston  Publlo 
Library!  formerly,  applicants  for  books 
"copied"  the  number  from  each  one's 
card;  errors,  by  this  unusually  literate 
class,  were  so  constant  that  the  Library 
was  forced  to  abandon  this  use  of  num- 
bers end  to  require  names  to  be  writ- 
ten.  Moreover,  but  few  persons  have  at 
hand  a  City  Directory,  and  so  gensr- 
ally  the  sender  of  .mall  has  to  rely  on 
memory— how    fallible    a    reliance  Is 
known  to  everyone  except  a  machine. 
THE  REMEDY 
Bines  the  postofflce  has  a  monopoly, 
the  sols  remedy  left  the  public  la  that 
of  passive  resistance  In  this  way:  omit 
putting  any  return  card  on  mall  mat- 


MRS.  PILLSBURY 

Although  Mrs.  Agnes  Hope  PillsburyJ 
has  Joined  the  ranks,  headed  by  Fred-| 
erlck  Lamond,  of  those  pianists  who 
enjoy  playing  programs  of  Beethoven 
5onatas  alone,  at  least  she  Is  not  so 
rigorous  as  some,  since  she  played  only 
three  sonatas  yesterday  at  her  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall,  and  early  ones  at  that, 
op.  21.  the  pathetic  sonata,  and  the 
pastoral. 

But  why  do  it  at  nil?  Why  wantonly 
throw  out  the  window  the  valuable  help 
that  contrast  lends?  For  such  music- 
lovers  as  still  find  Beethoven  sonatas 
emotionally  stirring,  to  listen  to  three 
must  prove  too  taxing.  To  those  who 
I  find  their  emotion  dead,  three  sonatas 
j  in  a  row     can  only  prove  a  bore. 

I'layers,  too,  who  can  sound  thett 
depths  and  as  well,  by  art  contriving 
I  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  end- 
I  less  repetitions,  set  forth  worthily  all 
their  noble  beauty — such  players  do  not 
come  forward  every  day.  the  sense  of 
proportion  needful  is  far  too  rare,  the 
feel  for  color  too.  the  rhythm  and  aboVfe 
all  else  the  quality  of  greatness  that 
flU  one  rightly  to  deal  with  music  that 
Is  great.  For  great  music  these  sonatas 
remain,  though  their  idiom  is  not  that 
in  taste  today,  and  overwork  has  left  Its 
devastating  touch  on  their  freshness. 

Mrs.  Pillsbury,  though  a  thoroughly 
capable  player,  scarcely  has  at  her  call 
'  the  qualifications  she  ought  to  have 
safely  to  undertake  the  exacting  task 
she  set  herself  i-esterday— to  play  In- 
terestingly In  concert  two  sonatas 
plaved  constantly  on  every  piano  In 
the"  land,  and  then  by  way  of  relitf  tc 
play  another  sonata  still.  By  their  very 
familiarity,  ho-wever,  perhaps  they 
made  their  v.'a.y.  The  audience,  at  all 
events,  of  unusually  good  size,  ap- 
plauded Mrs.  Pillsbury  heartily. 
^  R.  R.  G. 


Mr.  John  Charles  Thomas  Is  known 
here  as  an  accomplished  singer.  He 
would  admit  this  himself.  Our  regrret  Is 
the  more  keen  to  learn  that  his  wife. 
Ruby,  now  at  Reno,  declares  that  he 
once  bit  heir  so  that  the  blood  ran  from 
her  lily-white  shoulder;  that  he  tore  oft 
a  breakfast  gown  because  he  did  not 
like  It  and  thus  exposed  her  to  a  guest, 
whose  attention  must  have  been  divert- 
ed from  grapefruit,  cereal,  eggs,  rolls, 
coffee  and  possibly  a  lamb  chop  or  two. 
And  the  baritone's  "cruel conduct"  made  , 
her  weight  fall  from  a  comfortable  130  j 
pounds  to  102.  ♦  I 

But  all  this  merely  proves— If  the 
statements  are  true — that  Mr.  Thomas 
is  a  "temperamental"  singer,  a  veritable 
artist. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  draws  a  moral 
from  the  sad  tale:  "Which  proves  that, 
if  a  girl  must  marry  a  singer,  she  should 
wed  only  a  tenor  or  a  bass.  Baritones 
must  be  the  rough  old  things."  In  opera, 
the  baritone  often  plays  the  desperate 
Villain,  sometimes  by  his  singing  adding 
to  the  atrocity  of  his  crimes. 

Senator  Under%vood  was  on  the  steam- 
ship bearing  Miss  Mary  Garden  to  Monte 
Carlo.  Miss  Garden  has  said  in  no  un- 
certain tones  that  if  the  senator  should 
be  a  presidential  candidate  she  would 
vote  for  him. 

The  dispatch  from  New  York  to  The 
Boston  Herald  gave  this  information 
after  the  paragraph  about  Miss  Garden: 

"The  Alabama  senator  was  slumber- 
ing heavily  in  his  cabin.  His  wife  guard- 
ed the  door." 

Prudent  Mrs.  Underwood: 


I 
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,.iine.  Petrova  will  sing  what  are 
known  to  the  press  agents  as  "vocal 
numbers"  in  her  play  "Hurricane," 
now  rehearsing  in  New  York.  "She 
has  a  'double'  voice  of  unusual 
range."  "Double,  double,  toil  :ind 
trouble."  "The  most  striking  thing 
about  Mme.  Petrova's  voice  is  that 
she  can  go  from  one  register  to 
another  without  any  change."  Mme. 
Scalchl  had  a  "double"  voice;  some  say 
she  had  three;  yet  she  was  not  a  ven- 
triloquist, and,  as  Mr.  Krebiel  wrote, 
long  ago,  one  forgave  her  many  regis- 
!  tcrs  of  her  voice  because  of  her  "joyous 
;  volubility  of  utterance."  Sofia  Scaichi  is 
dead  rest  her  good-natured  soul!  — 
good-natured  in  spite  of  her  matrimo- 
nial misadventure— but  Mme.  Petrova 
with  tne  double  voice  still  lives. 

That  was  a  well  deserved  tribute  paid 
Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Goodrich  last 
night  by  the  president  and  trustees  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic   The  concert  in  Symphony  hall  was 

'  in  recognition  of  25  years  of  honorable 

I  service. 


Sophie  Braslau,  contralto,  and  Albert 
Spalding,  violinist,  will  give  a  concert 
In  Symphony  hall  tonight.  As  their 
program  came  too  late  for  publication 
on  Sunday,  we  now  give  It  In  full. 
Songs:  Moussorgsky,  The  Orphan,  The 
Clastiic,  on  the  Dnyeper;  Wolf,  Eternal; 
Josten,  Weinachten;  Schubert,  Erlking; 
Kramer,  Faltering  Dusk;  Coleridge- 
Taylor  Thou  Art  Risen  my  Beloved; 
Frickland,  Ma  Lil'I  Batteau;  Ilginfritz, 
As  We  Part.  Violin  pieces:  Corelll- 
Spalding,  Folles  d'Espagne,  Saln'.- 
Saens,  Prelude  to  "The  Deluge";  Schu- 
mann, At  the  Fountain;  Brahms-Hoch- 
Etein  Waltz  In  A  major;  Schubert- 
Spalding,  Hark!  hark!  the  Lark;  Cho- 
nin-Spalding,  Waltz.  B  minor,  Waltz,  G 
major;  Weber-Spaldlng,  Rondo  Bnl- 
lant. 

Clara  Clemens  (Mrs.  Gabrilowltsch) 
wiU  sine  tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Her 
program  Is  unusual  in  that  the  first 
group  consists  of  songs  by  American 
composers:  H.  Parker.  D.  G.  Mason, 
Homer,  Foote,  Rummell.  Usually  the 
luckless  American  composer  takes  his 
humble  seat  in  the  final  group.  It 
Should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
because  a  song  is  by  an  American  it 
Is  not  necessarily  worth  singing  or  hear- 
ing. Patriotism  Is  often  "the  last  ref- 
uge of" — mediocrity  or  impotence.  The 
other  composers  for  Mme.  Clemens  are 
Cornelius,  Strauss,  Reger,  Loewc,  Re- 
uphigi,  Fernandez,  Brogi,  Pedrell,  Ga- 
brilowitsch.  Aren.sky,  Moussorgsky. 

Edith  Thompson,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  In  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night;,' 
Guiomar  Xovaes.  pianist,  will  play  in 
Jordan  hall  Saturday  afternoon.  Ruth 
St.  Denis  and  Mr.  Shawn,  and  their 
company  will  dance  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Stanislavsky,  the  director  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  now  in  New  York, 
said  to  a  young  woman  who  came  to 
his  school  for  a  trial;  "You  wear  aj 
bracelet  on  your  ankle— you  do  not  have ; 
1,0  learn  acting— you  are  already  act- 
ing." 

Laurette  Taylor  has  confided  to  Equity 
her  views  about  "Movie  Acting.  "  De- 
scribing the  "rehearsing"  before  the  di- 
rector, the  electrician,  the  camera  man 
and  a  few  assistants,  she  sa,y3  in  a  line 
burst:  "It  is  like  being  In  a  room  with 
a  crowd  of  fantastic  ogres,  all  with  the 
eye  of  a  Cyclops,  and  that  orb  a  dark, 
forbidding  blue." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Ensemble,  Mr. 
Vannlni,  conductor,  Mr.  Gideon,  lecturer, 
will  give  a  concert  for  children  in  Jor- 
dan hall  on  Saturday  at  10:30  A.  M. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  eee  how  they 
react,  to  the  music.  Dr.  Griggs  wiU  lec- 
ture on  Savonarola  in  Tremont  Temple 
Saturday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  will  sing  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  next  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  of  the  Pension 
Fund  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  next  Sunday  afternoon  Is  de- 
voted to  Wagner,  with  the  exception 
of  an  aria  by  Bruck  to  be' sung  by  Mme. 
Onegin,  who  will  also  sing  two  songs 
by  Wagner.  Charles  H.  Bennett  will 
sing  Wotan's  "Farewell"  from  "The 
Valkyrie." 

The    Symphony   concerts   last   week  i 
were  very  brilliant.     Mr.  Cortofs  re- 
tnarkable  performance  of  Saint-Saens's  | 
fourth  concerto  will  not  soon  be  forgot-  | 
ten.  As  a  pianist  he  is  Incomparable.  v\e  ^ 
know  of  no  other  virtuoso-musician  who ; 
combines  bo  many  essential  qualities, 
who  has  authority,  taste,  varied  expres- 
sion in  so  marked  a  degree. 

The  concerts  this  week  promise  to 
be  equally  interesting.  Glazounov's 
fourth  symphony  In  three  movements. 


Fiu^'an   of    his    symphO%.   has    no  , 
been   performed   here   since   1904-      II-  | 
gave   so   much   pleasure   that   it  was 
nerformed  twice  In  that  season.  The] 
conc°  rto  will  begin  with  Mendelssohn's  j 
overture.   "The  Hebrides."   which  hs.^  i 
had  various  titles— even  "Ossian  In  Fm-  i 
eal's  Cave."    The  rest  of  the  program  i 
Is  In  honor  of  Alfredo  Casella,  pianist 
and  composer,  who,  visiting  Boston  for 
the  first  time,   will  play  the  Spanish] 
Rhapsody  by  Albenlz.    This  Rhapsody  | 
was  performed  in  Paris  In  1911.  when 
the  orchestration  was  by  Georges  En- 
esco,  for  the  original  score  was  lost. 
Mr   Casella  has  made  his  own  orches- 
tration.     His  "Pupazzetti,"   five  little 
pieces   for   marionettes,    will   be  con- 
ducted bv  him.    They  were  originally 
written  for  the  piano  (four  hands),  but 
they   have   been   played  here   on  two 
pianos  bv  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison. 
Mr     Casella    will    also    conduct  this 
"Italia  "  which  was  first  played  here 
at  a  "Pop"  concert.  It  should  long  ago 
have  found  a  place  on  a  Symphony  pro- 
ram.  ____ 
John  McCormack  was  billed  to  sing  in 
■Madame  Butterfly,"  "Martha,"  "Tosca" 
In  January  and  February  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  Peo.ple's  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  at  the  St.  James  Theatre 
next  Sunday  afternoon. 


Better  Now  Than  Then 


Writing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
on  "The  Newspaper  'Colyum  and 
Literature,"  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton 
has  this  to  say  of  Philip  Hale: 

"During  the  entire  decade  of  the 
1890's  Philip  Hale  conducted  a  col- 
ujnn  on  the  back  page  of  the  Boston 
Journal  called  'The  Talk  of  the  Day. 
It  was  far  and  away  the  most  read- 
'  able  thing  in  any  Boston  paper,  not 
excepting  Mr.  Hale's  own  musical 
criticisms.    He,  too,  had  a  charac;, 
ter— Old  Chimes.     Unlike  the  Old 
Soak,  Old  Chimes  was  an  aristo- 
crat, but  a  mellow,  gentle,  kindly 
one.  He  was  forever  appearing  from 
a  dim  recess  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club 
to  comment  whimsically  on  the  ai- 
fairs  of  the  day.    And  Mr  Hale  s 
column,  too,  was  stormed  by  con- 
tributors, youngsters   who  consid- 
ered it  a  literary  honor  greater  than 
almost  any  other  to  break  into  print 
beneath  his  heading.    As,  indeed  it 
was.    It  was  Philip  Hale,  probably, 
more  than  anyone  else  who  put  the 
touch  of  literary  flavor  on  the  news- 
!  paper  column." 

^  a  -i^  '  i  t  3 
We  hope  that  soma  Aay  th«  correspond-  j 
enoe  of  Isadora  Dun<Mu>  will  be  pub- 
lished. What  could  be  more  terse  than 
the  telegram  sent  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band Serge:  "I  love  you  forever.  rha 
newspapers  are  pigs.  You  are  my  very 
eoul." 


oonsplououi  for  lU  vmeia«g««ited  rwa- 
Urn.  A.  for  the  poef.  Bofwall.  pUyed 
by  Mr.  Cllve-the  per«onaUon  was  sm- 
^larly  true  to  Uf  ^  We  all  h»ve  known 

"^Th^there  iM  tJj«  Spanish  P^f^'  'J''« 
RomanUo  Toun,  Wy."  *  ^^I'S*^"^ 
trlfl..  •-nth  witty  dialogue.  '""^ 
•nouKh  of  the  fantaetloaL  It  was  to  be 
txp^ted  that  Mis,  Willard  would  .Wn, 
brlUlanUy  as  the  heroine  but  Miss  Bel- 
more  s  srandmother,  "'^"t'' n^Me 
French  than  Spanish  In  her  v'ejs^o'  1>'« 
-she  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  nove^ 
fey- Henrl  .de  Re^nier-and  Mtss  Bdlss  s 
crabbed.  Old  retainer,  were  equaJly  wor- 
thy of  prali'^,  as  was  Mr.  Tearle's  por- 
Triyti  o^the  novelist,  whose,  hat  blew 
Into  the  drawing  room  at  Jilgbt. 

Concerning  a  French  composer  who 
recently  visited  Boston  and  gave  pain 
in  >bm«  by  his  music.  Brhe«t  Newmaji 
wroTtn    Fab.   2   In    the  Manchester 
<>ua.rdlan-  "Mllhaud  Is  one  of  the  many 
^U,^"Smposars  of  the  ^^^-^^^^^ 
M  genuinely  humorous  In  muslo  if  they 
wo5d  not  try  so  doggedly  to  ^^^^^\ 
Me  labors  at  his  little  jokes  ^Uh  ttie 
solemn  seriousness  of  a  "if  '^P^J?  ' 
Unfdrtunately  those  who  heard  his  mu- 
sic In  Boston  took  him  seriously. 
-  lMus  quote  Mr.  Newman— from  the 
same  article:    "I  thought  our  own  Brit- 
ish shop  ballad  had  achieved  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  ^orld's  wo^t 
we'.'ter.  of  sentimental  inanity ;  but  the 
Imerican  product  can  evidently  give 
7  5  yards  start  in  a  hundred  and  l>ea,t  It 
easily."  .  ■  , ,   :      i,  '  ' 


As  Isadora  danoes  as  an  Interpreter 
of  symphonies,  pictures,  statues  ajid , 
what  not,  why  should  she  not  Interpret 
thia  telegram  by  pranolngs,  glidings, 
leaplngB  and  oavortin«s  on  the  stage? 
We  should  especially  like  to.  see  her 
te^slchoraan  Interpretation  of  her  hus- 
band's graceful  allusion  to  the  news- 
papers. 


AMERICAN  '<  IW  MATU  Bl  TY" 

As  the  World,  Wags:    _  ,  -  ■ 

.  The  learned  and  liberaJ  Mr.  Kerklnwr 
Johnson  must  have  emUed  at  a  rf  | 
reference  to  the  silly  ""^ion  that  in- 
l,.UiSence  tests  appHed-tA  drafted  men 
during  the  world  war  demonstrated  that 
"t   per  cent,  of  Ameriean  adults  are 
mentally  not  ubove  13  years  of  a^e,  and 
2  0  per  cent,  not  above  10  years  old. 
Army  officers  and  ;Psy«^ol°f .'^^T,^ 
protested  against  the  extension  of  tlie 
conclusions  drawn      8°me  persona  from 
the,  intelligence  tests  aPPHed   to  the 
drafted  men  in  such  fash  on  as  to  im- 
ply tho   mental  Immaturity  of 
half  our  adult  population.    It  tickles  th. 
vanity  of  some  persons  to  fancy  them- 
selves  the  natural   superiors   of  their 
reighbors,  and  the  tendency  of  these 
"rever    folk.    who.    of    course,  beheve 
themselves  to  belong  with  the  63  per 
cen?  of  adults  well  above  the  -enta  <ie- , 
velonment  of  the  13-year-old  child,  is  to 
demand  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  prlv- 
ntges  of  superior  ^vlsdom.    Most  o  us 
have     our     InteUectual  Immaturities 
many  of  us  our  mere  Insanities,  yet 
.    ?^maln   essentlaUy   useful  '"^"^bers  of 
society    graced  with  a  modesty,  born 
of   our  consciousness  of  Per«°"^ 
rtoiencies    that    saves   us  from  Intel- 
leotuaT  arrogance.  There  is  much  in  the 

As  the  World  Wagsf 

High-brows  should  be  cautious  when 
traveling  in  Maine.  My  friend  John  Doe 
requested  reservations  in  a  Maine  hotel 
and  signed  his  name  "John  Dee,  Ave. 
Louis  Pasteur.  Boston."  Great  was  his 
Burprlse  on  arriving  at  the  hotel  to  And 
?wo  rooms  reserved,  one  for  "John  Doe 
and  one  tor  "Ave.  Louis  Pasteur.  X. 
Boston. 


Mr.  Francis  Haokett,  writing  to  the! 
N.  T.  World  about  food  and  cookery 
In  European  cities,  says  that  the  Dutch 
are  the  people  who  really  understand 
coffee.    "On  a  railway  platform,  at  Ro- 
sen daal,  on  the  way  to  London,  I  had 
coffee  and  a  ham  sandwich  with  my  , 
last  bit  of  money,  and  they  were  bo  ; 
pood  I  nearly  cried."    A  scene  for  our  j 
friend.  "The  Historical  and  Anecdotloal  | 
Painter."  It  Is  a  terrible  sight— that  of  a  . 
strong  man  moved  to  tears — especially  j 
when  they  might    fall    Into  the  coffee,  i 
We  shall  never  forget  the  watery  eyes  , 
of  Old  Auger  at  the  Porphyry,  when , 
with  a  tremulous  voice  he  spoke  of  by- 
gone years — years  In  which  meat  men  j 
threw   in   sweetbreads  with   an  order 
or  threw  them  away,   and  grapefruit 
were  to  be  had  without  price — when 
they  were  to  be  had  at  all. 


Mr.  Jewett  has.  Indeed,  been  fortunate 
of  late  In  the  choice  of  plays  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre.  "Irene  Wyoherley"  was  a 
strong  and  engrossing  drama  In  which 
Miss  Wlllard  gave  an  excellent  perform- 
ance of  the  wife,  while  the  other  play- 
ers were  more  than  adequate.  The  play 
was  too  strong  for  spme  senslti'^o-  souls 
in  the  audience,  who  called  for  an  ounce 
of  olvet  when  the  word  "mistress''  was 
heard. 

"The  Troth  Abont  Blayds"  wae  o»p- 
ttally  acted,  and  the  portrayal  of  the  old  \ 
fc.imhuc  oT*  poet  hr  Mr.  Wtagflald  w»«  ; 


STATISTICS  IN  ABT  <  r 
Am  the  World  Wags:  . 

So  Longln'  Lamb  would  have  us  be- 
Ueve  that  the  peerless  O.  Bernard  Shaw 
U  an  inferior  writer  because  he  uses 
124  indefinite  verba  as  against  only  ol 
definite  .  ones,     That   man   has  missed 
his  calling;  he  should  be  a  O.   f-  a. 
^ay?  What  college  does  he  attend?  Only  j 
a  freshman  m  a  business  or  barbers  i 
college  would  think  of  ranking  an  au- 
toor's  art  in  such  cold  statistlos.    Next  J 
this  degenerate  namesake  of  dear  old 
Charles  Lamb  will  be  determining  the 
relative  literary  merit  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannlca  and  "Main  Street"  by  , 
Counting  the  number  of  semicolons,  r 
confess  that  I  have  never  vivisected  Mr^ 
BhaWs  verb  forms  nor  estimated  the  , 
number  of  words  ha  uses  to^e^^|" 

THE  GOLDEN  BIRD 
(From  the  Na.tlon  A  th»  A.th«n»«ura> 

If  Joy.  the  Golden  Bird,  would  fly. 
Do"  not  close  a  hand  upon  her; 

She  belongeth  to  the  sky. 
With  all  the  winds  of  heaven  on  her: 

Only  when  her  wings  are  free 

Bird  of  Lovely  Life  Is  she. 

Ha  who  Joy  of  Life  would  store 
H^rt  of  his  be  widely  open: 

Throw  the  key  out  with  the  door. 
Th7ow  the  hope  out  with  the  hopan, 

Olve  her.  as  she  An^s  in  sky. 

Place  to  dip  and  war  and  fly. 


Bhe  wlU  come  again.  I'lHatl  " 
She  of  thee  shall  not  be  frlght«d; 

She  shall  sing  upon  thy  fist, 

By  her  shall  thy  dark  be  lighted ; 

By  her  freedom  thou  art  given 

Right  and  room  In  joyous  heaven  1 
JAMES  STEPHENS.  j 

PERHAPS  IT'S"  THE  FASHION  ; 
As  the  World  Wags: 

My  exes  feU  on  this  advertiaenient  In 
•  Boston  newspaper: 

DEEP  CUTS  IN 
WOOL  HOSE 
Ha»  It  oome  to  thla?  I>oo't  they  wear 
«tit  quickly  enought    '  iL  B, 

BroskUiuk   

:i  SOPHIE  BRiUU 

'  I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  Sophie  Braslau,  contralto,  aooom- 
'  panled  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Care-Cold,  and 
Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  accompanied 
by  Andre  Benolst,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  In  Symphony  hall.  Songs: 
Moussorgsky,  The  Orphan,  The  Classic- 
ist, On  the  Dnelper;  Wolf,  Eternal; 
Jo.xten.  Weinachten;  Schubert.  Erlking; 
Kramer,  The  Faltering  Dusk;  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. Thou  Art  Risen,  My  Be- 
loved; Strickland.  Ma  Wl  Bateau; 
Tlgenfrlti,  As  We  Part.  Violin  pieces: 
Corelll-Spalding,  Follla;  Saint- 

Sacns.  Prelude  to  "The  Deluge";  Schu- 
mann. At  the  Fountain;  Brahms-Hochr 
stein,  Walts.  A  major;  Sohubert- 
Spaldlng,  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark; 
Chopln-Spalding.  Walts  In  B  minor. 
Waltz  In  G  major;  Weber-Spaldlng, 
Rondo  Brilllan. 

Mrs,  Spalding's    version    of  CorelH's 
variations  on  a  ground-bass  Is  effective.- 
He  played  It  eloquently.    Has  any  one 
within  recent  years  or  did  atiy  one  In 
1       the  last  century  play  the  version  by 
iFarlnelU,  the  uncle  of  the  great  singer: 
I      '  the     version     known     as  Farbielira 
Ground"?  The  character  of  each  varia- 
tion was  deftly  differentiates  from  the 
others  by  Mr.  Spalding,  with  constant 
beauty  or  tone  whether  the  variation 
'deraanded  breadth.'  tenderness,  or  a«11l- 
ty.    The  audience,  though  It  was  small, 
wks  appreciative,  and  Mr.  Spalding  was 
recallad    several    tlniaa     The  •mailer 
pi«ees  a!»o  gave   p^asnre,   so  that  ha 
was  obllred  to  edd  a>  th»  program. 

tt  U  a  pity  that  Kfles  Braslau  who  has 
an  unoommonly  rich,  beautiful  and  oom- 
mandlng  voice  fells  so  readily  into  tha 
pttfall  of  arxaggeratlon,  both  as  ra-  I 
gards  tonal  foroe  and  the  matter  of 
Interpretation.  One  might  say  that  eha  , 
.Jumps  deliberately  Into  this  pitfall.  The 
pity  of  It  Is  thaf  lshe  can  sing  artistic-  ; 
ally,  when  she  does  not  strive  to  elng 
"with  great  aocpresslon."  Thus  her  de- 
livery of  the  quieter  measures  of  "The 
Classicist"  was  charming:  there  was 
no  straining  after  effect;  the  Toioe  was 
not  forced,  and  tha  singer  did  not  call 
In  the  aid  of  disturbing  facial  play  or 
clenched  hands. 

Her  mistaken  view  of  dramatic  In- 
tensity was  shown  by  >i«r  performancr 
of  the  greatly  abused  "Erlking."  She 
made  the  narrator  as  excited  as  tht 
father  (a  deen  bass — we  were  tempteci 
to  cry  out,  "Beaverl").  The  Erlktngs 
'♦emptlng  of  the  child  wa-s  lacking  i:- 
oool,  eub(iued  malignity.  Why  should 
the  line.  "Who  rides,  etc.,"  be  a  thun- 
derous question  as  from  one  command- 
ing, the  rider  to  check  hie  speed?  Is 
there  any  reason  for  singing  "There  In 
his  arms,"  In  a  wildly  dramatic  spirit? 
Must  the  voice  break  Into  a  sob  on  the 
word  "daadr*  But  few  sing  the  Erlking 
with  true  dramatic  effect.  Mraa.  Povla 
Frljsh  Is  the  only  one  we  know  who  in 
recent  years  has  turned  the  song  Into  a 
little  cantata  without  mistaken  empha- 
sis and  grotesque  ventriloquism. 

Miss  Braslau's  treatment  of  "11  Sa- 
greto  par  esse  fellce"  from  "Lucreila 
Borgia,"  sung  as  an  encore,  was  aven| 
more  extravagant,  with  the  intrtfductlonj 
of  all  sorts  of  incongruous  ornamenta-j 
tion.. flourishes,  prolongation*  In  attack, 
stactsato  echoes,  and  what  not  besides. 
Mafflo  Orsinl,  dear  Miss  Braslau,  was  a 
gallant  cavalier,  and  he  should  sing 
this  song  with  Jaunty  elegance,  not  as  If 
It  were  a  vulgar  tavern  ditty,  allowable 
In  a  concert  hall  only  if  It  Is  ornamented 
flamboyantly. 

It  U  needless  to  say  that  the  more 
extravagant  Miss  Braslau's  singing,  the 
more  sha  relied  on  sheer  vocal  force— a» 
If  sha  had  said  to  herself,  _  "many  a 
true  word  is  shouted  from  the  chest,"; 
the  heartier  was  the  applause.  And 
so  perhaps  sha  Is  wise  in  her  genera- 
tion. 


CLARA  CLEM0S 

At  her  recital  last  night  la  Jordan 

lhall,  Clara  Clemens,  mezro-sopranp, : 
sang  this  program,  ■nnth  the  help.  <*f 
Michael  Rauchelsen.  accompanist! 

UeDes  t  raum   ■  ■  ■  jj^J^l 

The  \  Olet  rv.™iata« 

A  Single  Ton,  ;  Cornel™ 

ndwRi-a   - 


Thw  Art  Mx'1)iiMn    HratiiBti 

SarAiiad*      Bralima 

K»T  IJghtwr  Opow*  My  9:iiinb«r  Bmhme 

.LAjlUby    nmbniA 

•Ncotb  WIUow  Tr«n  Brahmt 

lU^ulM   . ,  MaMa 

Th»  Sborclark  .....................  .Kumn)*l 

Tbt  Bo««  At»  T>u4...m.w«  ,...t*ot» 

La  OiiU  AU«cr*. ......  M  r«rnnnd«3 

N«bMt   «.   BMPlfbl 

MIn  t«  Baa  PadreX 

CxxIbTa    OKhrlloiwltfOll 

Niar  to  Tlh««..j  G«bTll«rflWh 

Myatarloii*  Mstal   RaohnMatlwff 

ParaidM'a  H»y*rj  end  Dsncc  llouasortak/ 

feliioe  last  she  sang  In  Boston,  Mms. 
Clemens  has  made  pros:ess  In  her  art. 
iiflen.  now  .  she  can  let  her  noble  voice  | 
j;iv*  forth  tunes  of  the  beauty  and  vi- 
tality nature  meant  It  to  possess.  Fre- 
qut'ntly,  too,  she  oan  sustain  a  melodic 
line  unbroken ;  a  amooth  legato  she  ^an  I 
at  times  achieve.    And  emotionally,  m| 
\rell  as  teohnloally,  Mme.  Clemens  hu  j 
made  (reat  rain;  to  aongs  of  polsnaat 
faellns  she  now  oaa  give  full  utteranoe. 
With   ReBi>l«1il*»    "Nebble"   last  ftlirbt 
«hs    ma/le    *    deep    lmi>resalon,  and 
BrahBiB's  "Imnier  lelsar^  she  aanir  wttb 
k  pathoa  truly  raoTlny. 

It  would  prove  a  pity  if  Mm*.  Oenf 

ens  were -to"  rest  content  with,  the  Im-. 
provement  she  has  already  secured  In 
ber  vocal  technique,  for  technique  after 
all  Is  what  she  needs  to  brlns  her  rreat 
lift  of  voice  and  music  to  their  full 
worth.  One  strtklns  tschnloal  fault  that 
sadly  mars  her  work  today  she  could 
easily  overcome  If  she  set  her  keen 
nifnd  to  the  task;  after  the  first  Une  or 
two  of  nearly  every  song  she  forgets 
to  sing  many  consonants  except  the 
finals  of  each  line  (and  these  she  speaks 
rather  than  sings),  thereby  letting  her 
tones,  deprived  of  this  valuable  help, 
slide  far  back  In  her  throat.  Mme. 
Clemens  evidently  knows  better,  since 
at  the  beginning  of  each  song  she  sang 
with  sonoroup  tone,  with  each  word 
vocally  sounded.  But  presently  she 
forgot,  to  the  damage  of  both  tope  and 
diction.  It  Is  the  part  of  technique,  of 
aoursa,  not  to  forget.  tUid  Mme.  °01«n- 
ens  has  talent  enough  to  make  the 
acquiring  of  this  needful  technique  well 
worth  her  while.  From  the  technical 
point  of  view,  by  the  way,  she  sang 
most  successfully  of  all  a  charming  song 
by  Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk. 

The  program  proyed  attractive.  Mr._ 
Rauche'sen  .showed  ^Imself  a  more  sym- 
pathetic accompanist  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  than  he'  had  appeared  at  the 
beg'lnnlng',  when,  in  two  or  three  songs, 
he  seemed  bothered  by  the  slow  tempo 
,Mnie.  ("Ipniens  liked.  The  audience,  of 
gratifying  size,  applauded  heartily,  and 
asked  for  encores,  and  would  have  Mr. 
Gabrilowltsch's  second  song  again. 

R.  R.  Q. 


y**  f  A.  y 


17TH  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Mendelssohn,  overture,  "Tht- 
Hebrides";  Olazounov.  Symphony  No. 
■I,  E  fiat;  Albenlz-Casella.  Spanish 
Rhai>8ody  for  piano  and  orchestra  (first 
time  here);  Casella,  "Pupazzettl"  (Five 
Pieces  for  Marionettes,  first  time  here); 
Casella,  'Italta."  Rhapsody  (first  time 
at  these  concerts). 

Alfredo  Casella,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, who  yesterday  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance In  Boston,  although  this  Is  his 
second  season  In  the  United  States, 
played  the  piano  part  of  The  Spanish 
Rhapsody  and  conducted  his  "Pupaa- 
zettl"  and  'Italia," 

His  music  was  not  unknown  here. 
"Italia"  was  played  here  at  a  "Pop" 
concert  some  years  ago;  excerpts  from 
his  "Convent  on  the  Water"  have  been 
performed  twice  at  Symphony  concerts; 
his  'cello  sonata  has  been  played  here, 
and  five  extraordinary  pieces  for  string 
quartet  were  produced  by  the  Burgin 
Quartet  last  month.  "We  have  not  heard 
his  Symphonies,  Suite,  "Paglne  dl 
Guerra,"  "Elezla  Erolca"  or  "A  Notte 
Alta." 

"Italia"  was  one  of  his  oarly  pteces 
{(1909)  before  he  became  known  aa  a 
leader  in  the  ultra- modem  school.  "Pu- 
pazettl."  originally  written  for  ptano 
tour  hands  (performed  here  by  Messrs. 
Maler  and  Pattlson  on  two  pianos), 
were  orchestrated  oomparatlvely  re- 
cently. The  orchestration  of  the  Span- 
ish Rhapsody  Is  dated  1922. 
I  The  original  score  of  this  Rhapaedy 
Iwas  lost.  Georges  Enesco.  who  visited 
Boston  this  season,  orchestrated  the 
accompaniment  and  the  Rhapsody  with 
a  young  Spanish  pianist,  Alejandro 
iRibo,  was  performed  In  Paris  In  1911. 

This  Rhapsody  In  Its  present  form  1« 
noteworthy  chiefly  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Casella's  orchestration.  Neither  the 
"Catalonia"  played  here  In  1919  nor 
this  Rhapsody  Justifies  the  praise  heaped 
on  Albenlz  as  a  composer  after  his 
death.  Some  of  his  piano  pieces  have 
greater  individuality.  Perhaps  his  rep- 
utation In  time  will  re.it  on  them  and 


tils  opera  "T'pplta  Jimenez."  Surely  not 
on  the  orche!»tral  compositions  that  are 
known  to  us.  For  In  this  Rhapsody 
the  more  striking  treatment  of  dance 
tunes  only  leads  one  to  exclaim:  "Ho^ 
much  better  all  th<8  was  done  by  the 
Chabrler  of  the  'Elspanal'  "  Mr.  Ca- 
sella's orchestration  gtves  brilliance,  but 
the  music  Itself  seems  thrown  together 
in  a  rather  haphazard  manner,  giving 
one  the  Idea  of  superflclallty.  Rhythm, 
da^h,  and  Instrumental  color  make  at 
times  an  intoxicating  effect,  but  the 
color  does  not  give  solidity  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Albeniz's  Ideas. 

Mr.  Casella's  "Pupazzettl"  twe  said  to 
be  examples  of  musical  Irony  In  ac- 
companiment of  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show;  music  that  ahould  remind  one 
of  the  angular  motions  of  puppets.  They 
are  short:  A  Little  March,  Cradle  Song, 
Serenade,  Nocturine,  Polka.  They 
might  have  more  significance  If  a  Punch 
nnd  Judy  show  were  set  up  on  the 
etSiKe  for  action  during  the  playing  of 
the  music.  As  music,  pure  and  simple, 
they  are  not  amusing,  and  the  Interest 
excited  Is  due  to  the  audacious  har- 
monic schemes.  Tet  there  is  a  certain 
beauty  In  the  Cradle  Song  and  the  Noc- 
turine, nor  Is  the  Polka  without  an 
appropriately  vulgar  Jollity.  We  doubt 
if  Mr.  Casella,  reckons  the  five  pieces 
among  his  more  Important  works. 

But  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  first 
part  of  his  "Italia"  In  which  he  evokes 
the'  feverish,  superstitious,  tragic  side 
of  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  life.  Using 
folk  themes  he  does  much  more  than  | 
construct  a  pot-pourri.  Here  by  har- 
monic originality  and  by  eloquent  or- 
chestration he  would  suggest  moods 
to  the  hearere  even  If  there  were  no  I 
explanatory  program.  This  music  Is 
not  photographic  In  reallam;  It  Is  emo- 
tionally poetic.  .The  second  part.  In- 
tended to  evoke  the  turbulent  life  of 
Naples,  with  the  Introduction  of  tunes 
by  Denza,  Costa  and  Tofetl,  will,  un- 
doubtedly always  be  more  popular,  the 
music  Is  so  spirited,  and  one  may  add, 
so  recklessly  noisy.  In  the  endeavor  to 
translate  Neapolitan  characteristics  Into 
literal  muslo. 

Mr.  Casella  played  ajid  conducted 
modestly  and  effectively.  They  do  him 
grievous  wrong,  who,  amazed  by  his 
later  works,  call  him  a  poseur.  The  man 
Is  sincere,  terribly  In  earnest,  broad- 
minded,  not  puffed  uip  by  his  own  com- 
positions, not  discouraged  when  they 
are  not  understood,  much  less  ap^pre- 
ciated. 

Mendelssohn's  beautiful  overture  and 

Glazovmov's  Symphony  were  greatly  en- 
joyed. The  latter  le  more  characteris- 
tically Russian  than  later  symphonic 
works  of  this  fertile  composer;  It  Is 
more  Interesting,  fresher,  melodlcally 
and  contrapuntally.  When  he  wrote 
this  symphony  Olazounov  had  original 
Ideas  galore.  Perhaps  there  were  too 
many  of  them  for  a  constantly  artistic 
work.  It  Is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  save 
some  for  later  use.  And  In  the  Scherzo 
and  In  the  Finale  one  Is  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  Olazounov  wrote  sumptu- 
ous ballet  music.  By  the  way,  Is  "The 
Love  of  Three  Kings,"  on  which  he 
was  said  to  be  at  work  five  or  six  years 
ago,  a  ballet  or  an  opera? 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week's  concerts 
will  comprise  Handel's  Concerto  No.  6 
for  string  orchestra  and  string  quartet, 
and  Liszt's  "Faust"  symphony  (chorus 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club;  Arthur  Hiackett, 
tenor). 


A  W  I  ,1 

I  hope,  when  my  old  bones  shall  be  in-  : 
lerred  j 
In  soft,  brown  earth,  that  none  will  i 
think  It  best  | 
To  dig  me  up,  that  I  may  stay  unstirred. 
To  sleep  at  peace  and  find  beloved  rest. 

I  hope  that,  when  my  soul  at  last  has 
fled. 

No  one  to  putter  'midst  my  dust  will 
scheme. 

When  dark,  cool' earth  forms  pillow  for 
my  head, 

I  hope  at  last  to  sleep  In  peace  and 
dream. 

SCARAMOUCHE  II. 

YANKEE  ENGLISH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  corre.spondent,  L.  X.  Catalonia, 
raises  interesting  questions  as  to  pro- 
nunciation, none  more  Interestlns  than 
the  one  which  he  does  not  perceive: 
whether  there  may  be  an  American  lan- 
guage.   It  he  will  read  Mr.  Mencken's 
book  under  that  title  (let  him  seek  out 
the  second  edition)  he  will  probably  be 
outraged,  but  he  will  learn  some  Inter- 
esting facts  of  history,  and  may  (though 
grudgingly)  concede  that  a  nation  whose 
sever8.nce  from  the  mother  country  be- 
gan as  far  back  as  1620  may  naturally 
have  acquired  some  usages  peculiar  tq 
Itself.  I 
But  let  us  take  him  up  on  a  point  oi 
two.    He  seems  to  confess  himself  ai) 
Ulsterman — perhaps,  therefore,  he  carl 
explain  why  there  are  the  two  spelling^ 
McCarthy  and  McCarty.    The  Amerlcaij 
sees   no  reason  against  distinguishing 
these  by  two  pronunciations.  Indeed 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  here,  pro- 
vincial, he  w  III  say,  to  pronounce  ac- 
:  cording  to  spelling.    Therefore  "booey' 
for  buoy,  and  here  in  Boston  the  mod 
j  cm  pronunciation  Paneuil,  even  amonj 
j  old  families,  as  against  the  old  Funnel 
In  pronouncing  unusual  foreign  namea^ 
how  is  one  to  know  Mr.  Catalonia's  "ec 
centric  but  correct  British  usage"'/  Fo 
lAzores   may   we    use    Tennyson's  au 
thority,  as  expressed  in  the  first  lln 
of  his  "Ballad  of  the  Revenge"?    It  1 
a  three-syllabled  word,  with  tha  accen 
on  the  second  syllabic.    How  does  on 
pronounce    names   anyway,    even  ou 
own?    I  have  heard  animated  Boston, 
discussion  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
New  Orleans,  Arkansas,  Los  Angeles, 
Iowa.     Local  usage  Is  not  always  ac- 
cepted, and  is  sometimes  hard  to  secure. 
Traveling  in  South  Carolina,  I  found  1 
three   different  pronunciations,  amon_ 
railroad  men,  of  the  familiar  junction 
town    Yemassee.     The    Britisher    may  ^ 
know  all  these  things  instinctively,  but 
not  owning  the  Oxford  diction.iiT.  and 
possessing  only  the  Century,   ^vhich  Is 
not  handy  for  the  pocket,  1  find  myself 
otten  at  se^. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Catalonia  raise 
a  protest  against  "would  of"  and  all 
such  modern  misspellings  of  the  dialect 
school  The  English  of  the  Yankee  farm- 
er, at  least.  Is  often  singularly  pure. 
Why  make  a  falsity  where  none  exists? 
Concord.  ALLEN  FRENCH. 


HARD  FACTS 

fTrom  Ilia  N.  T.   Evanlnc  Poat.) 
If  wishes   were   horsnt   and  prorolMB 

motors 

Then   no  one   would  walk  and  the 
roads  would  br-  g.Ty, 
With  Jeremy  Drudge  dashing  by  In  hla 
brougham 
And  giving  MIhh  Cli  rk  and  her  coach- 
man good-day.  •  ^ 

With  fluttt-rlng   pennaui.s  atug  at  the 

windshield. 
The    Janitor's    wife    would    gad  all 

about  town, 
Saluting  the   charw6man  on  her  high 

horses. 

Agog  In  a  new  and  magnificent  gown. 

And  Timothy  Newsboy  would  race  with 

Miss  Cashglrl 
On  spirited  ponies  through  concourM 

and  park — 
But  wishes  are  moonshine  and  promises 

molehills. 

And  all  of  us  foot  It  from  daylight  till 
dark.       BSRElNXCai  CBWBT. 


Years  ago  one  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea 
collected  the  apophthegms  or  •  remark- 
able sayings  of  kings  and  great  com- 
manders and  sent  them  to  Trojan  the 
Emperor  wishing  him  prosperity.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  many  of  these 
savings  are  pointless,  and  must  have 
seemed  flat  and  Inslpi*  even  at  the  time 
j  they  were  uttered„as  stupid  as  the  jests 
laboriously  collected  by  Bacon,  possibly 
I  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  written 
Shakespeare's  plays.  i 

We  were  talking  about  collections  of 
this  nature  with  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
at  the  Porphyry.  He  said  that  for  some 
time  he  had  been  gathering  noteworthy 
sayings  of  men  and  women  in  the  the- 
atre. His  Isidora  Duncaniana  is  espe- 
cially rich.  He  rejoiced  In  the  breaking 
of  Pola  Negri's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Charles  Chaplin,  because  it  inspired  Mr. 
Chaplin  to  say  in  a  fine  burst:  "I'm 
too  poor  to  get  married  Just  now.  This 
is  a  working  world  and  we've  all  got  to 
stay  busy  and  keep  away  from  climaxes 
of  sentiment."  Noble,  too,  'was  the 
saying  of  Mme.  Negri:  "I'm  too  poor  to 
get  married  just  now." 

"And  yet  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  John- 
son, "that  Mr.  Chaplin  received  $500,000 
a  year  for  his  cinematographic  work,  or 
is  It  $1,000,000?    When  I  begin  to  figure 
1  sums  over  $100  or  $200  I  am  lost  In  won- 
'  dcr  and  amazement  and  my  brain  re- 
*  fuses  to  work.    But  I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Chaplin  had  yet  reached  the  'climax 
of  sentiment.'  I  believe  the  closing  scene 
in  a  film  play  is  called  the  'fade  away.' 
How  appropriate  Is  this  term  now  that 
poverty  prevents  Miss  Negri  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  from  being  happy!" 


RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  with  Ted  Shawn  and 
the  Denlshawn  dancers,  repeated  their 
entertainment  yesterday  afternoon  »t 
ihe  Boston  Opera  Houm  before  a  large 
nnd  highly  enthusiastic 
music  for  the  dances  was  Provided  by 
an  Instrumental  quartet  conducted  by 
Louis  Horst,  piano;  J.  FroUg,  viol  n . 
Augusto  Scalzl,  flute,  and  Peter 
Kleyneberg,  "cello. 

The  opening  aanoe«.  Music  Vlsuall- 
i^ations,  was  clearly  the  least  Inte'-estlnf 
portion  of  the  program  for,  while  they 
were  well  executed,  they  lacked  clarity 
and  feeling.  The  music  used  In  these 
"\risuallzatlon8"  Included  Beethoven  3 
Sonata  Pathetique,  Chopin's  Revolu- 
tionarv  Etude  ,  Schumann's  Soaring, 
Brahms'  Waltz,  Op.  39.  Liszt's  LUbe- 
rraum,  and  Mana  Zucca's  Valse  BrU- 

^The  second  portion  was  far  better. 
M'ss  St.  Denis  appeared  In  a  n<^el 
Spanish  dance,  Granados's  Danza  Es- 
nagnol.  In  this  stie  was  Indolent,  In- 
different, and  capricious,  malntamlng  a 
dofinlte  character  throughout.  There 
was  no  swaying  design  about  it.  none  of 
the  rippling,  languorous  movements  of 
the  tangoes.  She  wove  her  way  about 
the  stage  in  a  sullen,  cat-like  manner, 
handling  her  gorgeous  shawl  with  its 
great  crimson  flowem  quickly,  gracefully 
and  surely.  . 

But  It  waa  the  character  that  she 
held  throughout  that  gave  depth  to  the 
performance.  Ever,  'n  the  Malaguena, 
which  she  danced  with  Ted  Shawn, 
there  was  no  sweeping  ecstasy,  no  flam- 
ing motion,  merely  Indifferent  caprl- 
clousness. 

Miss  St.  Denis  Is  not  content  to  com- 
pose finished  pictures,  but  prefers  to 
add  to  that  living  characterizations, 
thereby  giving  a  richness  and  color  to 
her  work.  Particularly  good  were  her 
Japanese  dance,  the  Dance  of  the  Black 
and  Gold  Sari,  and  the  first  dance  of 
the  Egyptian  group,  T'llers  of  the  Soli 
These  were  uncommonly  skilfully  staged 
and  costumed,  as  were,  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire series. 

The  third  portion  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  a  dance  drama  of  prehistoric 
Mexico  m  tvhtch  Ted  Shawn,  as  an  early 
efhperor,  and  Marthii  Graham,  a 
young  girl,  danced  excellently.  This 
C  the  last  part.  Miss  St  Denis's 
oriental  dances,  were  quite  the  most 
effective  portions  of  the  program. 


AND  EGOS  ARE  NOW  SO  DEAR 

(From  the  tjnlon,  Shelbyrllle,  111.) 
Ben  KuU  of  Herborn  fell  down  the 
steps  at  his  home  a  few  days  a«o  and 
broke  two  of  his  ribs.  He  was  carrying 
a  basket  containing  about  40  eggs,  which 
were  a  total  loss.  E.  E.  C. 

WE  WERE  AFRAID  THIS  WOULD  i 
COME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Two  ""back-stage"  people  are  discus- 
sing razors.  One  remarks:  "I  wish  some 
one  would  explain  to  me  why  I  can  take 
a  razor  blade  that  is  dull,  lay  it  away 
for  three  or  four  months  and  then  pick 
it  up  and  get  a  good  shave  with  It."  ]y[Jgg  Edith  ThomTJSOll 
Quick  as   a   flash   came   the   answer:  j.  Jl^-'llIpouil 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Henry  Jewett? 
He  ought  to  know  'The  Truth  About 
Blayds."  "  ^-  ^• 


STREET  FIRESIDES 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Entering  New  York  one  notices  on 
these  cold  nights,  when  "the  wolf-wind 
is  walling  In  the  doorways,"  bonfires 
blazing  In  the  poorer  streets.  1  counted 
10  of  them  In  as  many  blocks  as  the 
train  tore  through  the  dreary  reaches  of 
Harlem.  This  sight  was  common  also 
in  Chicago's  West  side  some  15  years 
ago,  and  may  be  still,  but  certainly  It  Is 
forblddden  to  bivouaxj  In  the  streets  of 
Boston. 

I  There  Is  something  pathetic  In  a  group 
of  shelterless  waifs  clustering  around  a 
fire,  the  very  symbol  of  home  Itself. 
They  do  but  obey  an  urge  as  old  as  the 
human  race  to  make  supplication  to  the 
spirit  of  the  embers.  Thus  does  man 
respond  to  his  primitive  instincts, 
whether  he  Inhabits  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  or  the  shores  of  East  river. 
AUston.      WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 

"ANNUNCIATION"    IS  EVERYTHING 
ON  THE  STAGE 

(From  the  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  Tlmea) 
"Mr.  Conners  has  a  great  deal  of 
ability.  He  ha.s  a  clear  voice.  His  an- 
nunciation Is  all  that  could  be  desired 
snd  he  possesses  a  most  magnetic  stage 
presence." 


Last  night  Edith  Thompson,  pianist, 
played  this  program  at  her  recital  In 
Jordan  hall: 

>ieiir   Mmiique  Ocmperln 

r.apricclo   Scflrlattl 

To  TamboUTln  -  Kaineau 

.'ionjite  op.  5S  Chopin  : 

linlan-euscs  au  Soleil  de  Se^^rao 

r  idin  l,aad  Scott 

NPinKtrels   Debusay  I 

Trlana  AllSeirti^ 

Swnette  4e  Pctrarca.  No.  133  LIsrt 

An  Bord  d'unc  Sonrce  l,l«it 

Rlgoletto:    Paraphrase  Ve«3a-LIsrt 

Miss  Thompson  played  admirably 
last  night  She  has  develoiped  a  tech- 
nique of  singular  beauty,  with  tone 
superbly  strong,  yet  nevar  hard,  trills 
of  amazing  brlUlancy,  perfect  scales 
and  above  all  else  a  wide  variety  of 
tonal  color:  for  a  melody,  too,  she  pro- 
duces a  tone  of  exquisite  sinering  qual- 
ity. The  highest  pitch  of  virtuosity, 
lo  be  sure,  she  has  scarcely  reached, 
but  Miss  Thompson  has  facility  enough 
lo  play  a.'  It  should  be  played  any- 
thing she  is  likely  to  want  to  play,  and 
for  sheer  beauty  of  technique  she  need 
fear  no  rivals. 

Fine  musical  qualities  as  well  technl. 
cal  Miss  Thompson  showed  last  night. 
Barring  an  occasional  unsteadiness  In 
the  early  pieces,  which  nervousness  must 
have  caused,  she  played  vrtth  Incisive 
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rhythm.  Thos*  same  early  pieces,  other- 
■wi—,  »ha  pl»ye'l  dellshtfnlly,  with  all 
the  color  that  a  /nodem  itianoforte 
makes  possible.  If  In  this  ancient  muslo 
MiBB  Thompson  made  no  effort  to  try 
to  Bupgest  a  tinkling  harpslohord,  later 
she  did  not  try  to  make  her  piano  do 
the  work  of  a  modem  symphony  or- 
chestra; to  a  degree  beyond  most  other 

players  she  respects  her  Instrument.  Be- 
cause of  this  admirable  artistic 
restraint,  however,  Miss  Thompson  did 
not  fall  short  of  eloquence  In  the  Chopin 
sonata,  which  she  played  In  the  right 
romantic  vein,  with  stirring  warmth 
and  vigor.  In  the  lighter  group  that 
followed  the  sonata  Miss  Thompson 
continued  to  play  with  that  quality  of 
vitality  which  alone  can  make  a  per- 
for,mance  worth  the  listening  to.  It 
was  this  light  modern  group  that  the 
I  friendly  audience  of  good  size  seemed 
to  like  the  besi.  R-  R-  G- 


So  legislative  wisdom  in  South  Caro- 
lina frowns  on  billiards  and  pool.  These 
games  of  skill  are  not  to  be  allowed. 
Why  not?  If  chess  were  forbidden  we 
could  understand  the  reason,  for  al- 
though old  Robert  Burton  admitted  that 
chess-play  is  -a  good  and  witty  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men" 
he  added:  "It  is  a  testy  choleric  game, 
ind  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth 
•he  mate."  He  told  this  anecdote  in 
illustration:  "AVilllam  the  Conqueror, 
;n  his  younger  years,  playing  at  chess 
with  the  Prince  of  France  (Dauphine 
was  not  annexed  to  the  crown  in  those 
drys).  losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chess- 

joard  about  his  pate,  which  was  a  cause 
Afterward    of    much    enmity  between 

them."  .    ,  ... 

In  our  little  village  of  the  sixties 
pool  was  regarded  by  our  elders  as  an 
especially  immoral,  yes  sinful,  game. 
Wherea-s  billiards  was  tolerated.  Why 
this  prejudice  against  pool?  Now  that 


oar-rooms  aie  unknown  in  South  Caro 
:ina,  the  game  cannot  lead  to  open 
drinking.  .  .  ^ 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  states 
tliat  the  earliest  mention  of  "pool"  in 
English  literature  is  in  Thackeray's 
"Book  of  Snobs"  (1848).  Fitzgerald  of 
Omar  Khayyam  fame  spoke  three  years 
later  of  men  finishing  "a  pool  of  bil- 
liards." When  "the  pool  of  Siloam"  was 
read  aloud  in  the  Old  Church  of  out 
village  the  unregenerate  pricked  up 
their  ears.  . 

This  is  an  age  of  prohibition.  Will 
pacliesi,  jackstraws  and  tittledy-wmke 
be  taboo  in  South  Carolina? 

CLIMATIC  THEOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  coal  famine,  which  is  affecting 
us  of  New  England,  having  made  its 
demonstrations  as  to  various  affairs  ol 
state,  now  casts  a  cold  revealing  light 
upon  the  current  question  as  to  why  the 
church  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people. 
The  experiences  of  the  winter  under  the 
conditions  established   by    the  present 
administration  show  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  conflict  between  the  natural 
conditions  which  confront  northern  peo.- 
ple  and  the  supernatural  theories  of  the 
ancient  dwellers  in  the  near  east.  1  he 
theology  of  our  brethren  to  the  north 
of  us,  the  Kskimoes,  has  within  it  few 
and  simple  articles  of  faith,  the  con- 
cept of  the  life  beyond  much  more  grip- 
ping   upon     persons     inhabiting  cold 
climates    than  that    of  the  theologies 
which  had  their  beginnings  beneath  the 
hot  sun  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern 
Africa.    According  to  the  Eskimoes,  hell 
is   a   place    of   bitterest    cold.    In  the 
Eskimo  experience  in  his  life  on  earth 
cold  is  the  ever  present  evil,  and  to 
be   damned  to   a  state   of  congealing 
immortality    becomes  to 
proper  hell.  „ 
HEAT  AND  COI>D 
To   the  dwellers  in   the   desert,  the 
shepherds  on  the  rocky  hills  of  Pales 
tine,   to  the  makers  of  the  sun-dried 
bricks    of    Mesopotamia,    it    was  the 
scorching  heat  that  brought  its  constant 
peril,  and  to  be  damned  to  a  state  of 
everlasting    frizzle    became    to  their 
minds,  hell. 

It  was  inevitible  that  this  concept  of 
these  southern  peoples  ^o  whom  sher- 
bets cooled  in  the  snow  of  the  Caucasus 
was  the  ultimate  of  refreshment,  when 
adopted  and  preached  to  those  of  the 
north  whose  inner  flame  demanded  al- 
cohol and  plenty  of  it  to  keep  alight 
against  the  rigor  of  their  climate,  would 
eventually  suffer  under  the  growing 
criticism  of  experience.  To  the  northern 
mind  heat  is  a  good  thing  of  which  there 


can  naraiy  tic  too  n.ucn 
where  fpar  and  favor  wci.  ^ 
as  the  inspiration  for  moral  conduct  in 
this  world!  the  punishment  Provided  in 
the  next  lacked  Inhibition.  When  citi- 
zens hitherto  law-abiding  will  gladly 
Commit  any  or  all  of  the  known  forms 
of  larceny  for  a  little  coal,  as  we  now 
^ee  Them  on  every  side,  what  will  they 
not  do  to  ensure  themselves  eternal 
warm^th?^  R,gE  OF  SCEPTICISM 

From  such  a  reasoning  from  experi- 
ence arose  the  scepticism  which  first  ap- 
peared openly  with  the  heatless  days 
arranged  for  by  the  prior  federal  admin- 
istration. With  the  intermittent  days  of 
then  elongated  and  consolidated  into  the 
I  now  continuous  performance  of  the  pres- 
ent one,  the  hejl  of  Brimstone  Corner 
has  become  a  rival  of  Palm  Beach  In  its 
attraction  and  the  soundness  of  the  Es- 
kimo concept  made  manifest.  No  New 
Englander  who  survives  this  seemingly 
endless  winter  iS  going  to  arrange  for 
life  everlasting  where  it  is  not  hot,  nor 
will  he  submit  himself  to  preachments 
to  the  contrary.  When  hell  freezes  over 
mavhaps  things  will  be  different,  and 
with  charge  of  predestined  climate  come 
change  of  northern  thought. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL,  ADAMS. 

Dante  was  more  far-seeing  in  his  In- 
ferno: he  provided  both  heat  and  cold,! 
even  ice. — Ed.  | 

IN  MEMORIAM 
As  tlje  World  Wags: 
i     I  should  like  to  add  my  word  of  ap- 
preciation, although  it  seems  a  belated 
one,  to  what  "L.  M.  W."  has  said  of  Dr 
'  Herbert  Hall.    It  wvuld  be  difficult  tr 
I  find  words  to  express  his  kindness  anrl  i 
I  generosity.    They  seemed  inexhaustible.  | 

And  his  delightful  sense  of  humor  was 
,Often  better  tonic  than  any  medicine. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  >»ill  alwajt 
remember  him  by  ,  rr 

"That  best  part  of  a  good  man  s  me. 
Those   little,   nameless,  unrememberprt 
acts  of  kindness  and  of  love^ 
Ashmont.  ^  _  ■ 

A  MUCH-ABUSED  WORD 

'  (From  the  Denver  Labor  BuUetinl 

They  say  sometime^.  "It's  cold  as  hell:" 
Sometimes  they  say.  "It's  hot  as  hell!" 
AVhen  it  rains  hard,  "It's  hell!"  they 


his    mind  a 


It's  also  hell  when  it's  dry  ; 

They  hate  like  hell  to  see  it  snow; 

It's  a  hell  of  a  wind  when  U  starts  to 

Now^how  in  the  hell  can  any  one  tell 
What  in  the  hell  they  mean  by  thu- 
word  "hell." 

"This  married  life  is  hell,"  tliey  say; 
When  you  come  home  late,  there  s  hell 

It'.s  hell^when  the  kid  you  have  to  tote- 
When  he  starts  to  bawl,  it's  a  hell  of  a 

It's  hen°w^en  the  doctor  sends  hjs  bills 
For  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  trips  and  pills. 

wLl  you  get  this,  you'll  ^"-::"f.L"u" 
Just  what  is  meant  by  this  word  hell. 

Hell  yes!  hell,  no!  and  oh,  hell!  too; 
The  hell  you  don't!  The  hell  you  do; 
Ind  wl  af  in  the  h^U!  and  the  he    it  i;! 
The  hell  with  yours!  and  the  hell  with 

Now,  who  in  the  hell;  and  oh,  hellj 

And  what  in  the  hell  do  you  think  I 

care?  .    ,  ,, 

But  the  hell  of  It  Is-lt  sure  is  hell- 
We  don't  know  "Where  m  hell,  J  he ll.__ 
-Submitted  for  publication.    Oh!  Hell. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  TIMES 

(From  the  Berwick,   N.  S.,  Register)  I 
There  was  a  prayer  in  the  prayer- 1 
book    of    Edward    the    Sixth,  which 
would  appear  as  suitable  in  Ca/iadian 

"^t.^^    U  ^"wat'  ffun^d'\= 
Z'naiToZ%  Prayers  for  Divme  pur- 
poses, and  entitled  a  prayer  for  Land  , 
lords.    It  was  as  follows: 
"We  heartily  pray  Thee  to  send  Thy 

Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  them 
that  possess  the  grounds  and  pastures 
of  the  earth,  that  they,  remembering 
themselves  to  be  thy  tenants,  may  not 
rack  or  stretch  out  the  rent  of  their 
houses  or  land,  or  yet  take  unreason- 
able fines  or  moneys  after  the  manner 
ol  covetous  worldlings,  but  so  let  them 
out  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  may 
be  able  to  pay  the  rents,  and  to  live 
and  nourish  their  families,  and  remem- 
ber the  poor.  Give  them  grace  also  to 
consider  that  they  are  but  strangers 
and  pilgrims  in  this  worW,  hevo.'K  no 
du  elling  place  but  seeking  one  to  come; 
that  they,  remembering  the  short  con- 
tinuance of  their  life,  may  be  content 
with  that  which  is  sufficient,  and  not 
join  house  to  house  and  land  to  land, 
to  the  Improvement  of  others,  but  so 
behave  themselves  in  letting  their  ten- 
f-ments,  that  afteji  this  ■  life  they  may 
be  received,  into  everlasting  habitation." 


ENGLISH  SOCIAL  CHANGES 
We  read  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
that  the  tendency  in  England  has  been 
to  resume  pre-war  habits,  except  th» 
extravagance.  "Social  life  Is  simpler 
and  less  expensive  than  in  1913,  and  the 
most  exalted  people  hive  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  now  in  admitting  that  Uiey 
cannot  afford  this  or  that,  while  th« 
craving  for  luxuries  has  almost  gone  in 
their  circles.'  A  curious  chanee  ia  taV 
ing  place.  As  every  one  knows,  In  f  arlij 
the  old  French  families  neither  go  out 
nor  entertain  except  very  quietly  among 
themselves.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
is  happening  among  the  old  families 
here." 

It^  seems  that  It  Is  no  longer  correct 

fc  ^young  men  and  young  women  at 
good  balls  to  dress  without  gloves. 
(Nothing  is  said  about  parking  corsets 
in  cloakrooms.)  Dinner  and  luncheons 
hi  private  houses  become  shorter  and 
sl»orter;  costly  wines  and  liqueurs  are 
not  "correct." 

"The  war  has  had  one  effect -which 
few  pe'ople  have  noticed  though  every 
one  observes.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of 
punctuality;- the  only  unpunctual  people 
for  social  entertainments  are  American 
laoies." 


THAT  PURSUING  VILLAIN 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

Referring  to  the  question  by  Frank  H. 
Briggs  In    The   Herald   of   Monday,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
hearing  George  Thatcher  any  number  of 
times,   and  do  not  recall  ever  having- 
hedrd  him  sing  "And  the  Villain  BtiU 
Pursued  Her."    He  may,  however,  have 
,.done  so.    But  I  wonder  If  Mr.JBrlggs  has 
1  not    confused   Thatcher   with  Hughey 
'  Dougherty.   I  have  heard  the  latter  sing 
a  foolLshly  worded  ditty  one  versa  of 
which  I  recall: 
"ThiA  girl  was  from  Ohio, 
Her  name  It  was  Mario, 

She  flew  away  to  Biscay  bay-a-ay. 
But  tho  villain  still  pursued  her." 

The  origin  "of  the  saying  may,  I  think, 
be   attributed   to   Milton    Nobles,  who 
wrote  (and  starred  In)  "The  Phoenix," 
a  lurid   melodrama.   In  which   he  Im- 
personated the  part  of  an  Impecunious 
writer  of  stories  of    the  "blood-and- 
thunder"  type.     Durllig  the  action  of 
the  play  he  would  sit  at  a  table  near 
the  front  of  the  stage,  with  a  great 
roll  of  paper  before  him,  on  which  he 
I  would  write  furiously,  reciting  as  he 
1  wrote,   and   the   conclusion    of  nearly 
'every  paragraph  was,  "And  the  villain 
still  pursued  her."    If  some  one  of  the 
moving  picture  producers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  could  get  hold  of  that  manu- 
script of  Milton  Nobles,  he  would  be 
8ble  to  produce  a  real  "thriller"  with 
which  to  construct  one  "of  those  "ab- 
sorbing" serials  which  formerly,  ^hen 
presented  at  the  end  of  a  program,  gave 
an  oiiportunity  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  audience  to  leave  (having  seen  that 
which  they  came   to   see— the  feature 
picture),    but    which    are    now  sand- 
wiched in  between  the  news  reels  and 
the  feature   picture,   and  which  Intel- 
1  ligent  people  are  compelled  to  witness 
willy  nilly.  ^-  ^• 

Attleboro. 

George  Thatcher  spoke  a  rnonologus 
In  which  the  recurring  tag  was,  "And 
the  villain  still  pursued  her."  "The 
Phoe  nix"  was  on '  the  stage  for  many 
years— certainly  from  1876  to  1899.  We 
never  heard  Thatcher  sing  a  song  with 
the  refrain  "And  the  villain,"  etc.— Ed. 


■  f'.-i  tho   ■  -as  r-,   airi  | 

ilowdrs,   Uie  chirping  «  crickets  and 
croaking  of  frogs,,  the  filstant  murmur 
of  the  sea,  -^vhile  tba  jail  pines  stand  | 
silent  guard  around  '1|;9  glaat  ghosts  i 
■svlth  hollow,  ancient  eyes.'    The  whole 
is  an  accurate  reproduction  of  nature 
with  Its   oorroipondlng  BymboUem   of  ' 
mood,  ; 

"Mr.  Scaler^  is  an  Italian  by  birth. 
After  some  years  spent  at  the  Conaar- 
vatory  of  Turin,  he  went  to  Vleivna, 
where  ho  .studied  composition  under 
Mandyczewkl.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy* 
he  founded  and  directed  the  Soclota 
di  Quartotto,  In  Rome,  a  flourishing 
association  whose  aim  is  to  perform 
chamber  and  chorus  mu^lc.  In  1919 
Mr.  Scalcro  came  to  America,  roUa- 
qulshing  his  position  as  professor  of 
musical  form  at  the  Acadfemy  of  St. 
Cecilia  In  Rome.  He  now  makes  h:a 
home  in  New  Yorlt." 


SCALERO'S  QUINTET 

A  quintet  for  voice  and  string  quar- 
tet entitled  "Rain  in  the  Pine  Woods," 
by  Rosario  Scalero,  will  be  performed 
at  tho  third  and  last  concert  of  the  ' 
Flonzaley  quartet  next  Thursday  night. 
The  quintet,  conrposed  last  summer  and 
stiU    in    manuscript,    was  especially 
written  for  Mme,  Helen  Stanley  (who 
will  be  the  singer  on  this  occasion)  'and 
the  Flonzaley  quartet.     "It  is  .safe  to 
say    that    this    Is    the    first  instance 
of  a  large  work  In  which  the  composer 
has  considered  the  voice  as  an  Irltegral 
part    of    the    harmonic    ensemble  and 
treated    it    accordingly.       The  music, 
original  and   impressionistic,   is  ba.sed 
on  a  text  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  t^ken 
from  'Aicione,'  the  third  book  of  thej 
Laudi    in  which  he  gives  a  picture  of, 
himself  and  his  Ermione  overtaken  by  i 
a  =udden  shower  while  wanting  in  the  J 
pine  woods.    The  atmospheric  setting  of] 
the  music,  with  its  under  melody  of 
romantic  melancholy  deepens  the  vein 
of  serious  feeling  which  pervades  the 
work.     One  bears  in  the  musio  the 


IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD  i 
In  spite  of  the  Ruhr,  the  Folk  Opera  | 
of  Berlin  is  bringing  out  "Arlane  4«nd  i 
Blue    BearcJ,"    by    Dukaa,    and    "The  I 
Spanish  Hour,"  by  Ravel.  ! 

The  town  of  Treves  vrill  -hold  In  April  ; 
a  muslo  festival  devoted  to  the  works  I 
of  living  German  composers.  -1 
Charles  Hackett  will  sing  this  year 
In  opera  at  Barcelona.  Madrid,  Monte 
Carlo  and  Paris.  "  ' 

Ida  Rubinstein  will  mime  Istar  at 
the  Paris  Opera  to  the  music  of  D'Indy. 

Roland  Hayes  of  'BoBton  gave  a  re- 
cital in  Paris  on  Feb.  1,  and  was  again  , 
warmly   praised.     One   of   the  critics 
thought  It  a  pity  that  a  man  who  could  i 
sing   Cacclfirs   "AmarlUl,"   G.   Faure's  , 
"ClaJlr  de  Dune,"  songs  hy  Brahms  and 
negro  spirituals  so  beautifully,  should 
include  in  his  progtam  "certain  English  i 
songs  of  truly  too  poor  Inspiration,  des- 
titute of  complexity  and  vigor. '"^         ^  , 
A   concert   performance   of    "Faust"  I 
In  London.   "The  .  waltz   chorus  'Llcht 
a.n    Air,'     was    as    hea\-y    going  as 
If  the  scene  had  heen  laid  in  a  ploughed ; 
field  after  rain."  i 

The  death  of  Mr.  Leo  Stormont, 
whose  spirited  'elnglng  of  patriotic  1 
songs  was  a  feature  of  the  old-time 
muslo  hall,  prompts  our  wonder  as  to 
whether  our  taste  in  songs  has  com- 
pletely altered  or  whether  there  Is  a 
lack  of  songs  and  singers  of  the  popu- 
lar and  stirring  order.  Would  an  au- 
dience be  moved  now  by  a  eong  such  aa 
the  famqus  -  Jingo  song  sung  by  G.  H. 
Macdermott  In  the  70' »?  Another  old- 
time  singer  who  carried  his  audience 
with  him  to  an  absurd  degree  was 
Henry  Russell,  who  sansr,  "The  Ship 
on  Fire,"  "Woodman  Spare  That  Tree," 
and  other  touching  compositions.  It  la 
related  of  him  that  on  singing  the  last- 
mentioned  song  on  one  occasion,  a  man 
was  so  moved  by  the  singer's  art  that 
he  anxiously  Inquired:  "AVas  the  tree 
spared,  Mr.  Russell?"  And  no  one 
laughed.  What  -  would  be  the  effect 
now 2— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

It  Is  an  odd  circumstance  of  our  mu- 
sical life  In  London  that  while  we  are 
constantly  hearing  of  the  doings  of  this 
new  decentralizing  society  or  that,  we 
almost  as  constantly  hear  nothing  of  the 
older  societies.  I  have  Just  received  the 
account  of  the  People's  Concert  Society, 
which  last  October  began  Its  45th  series 
of  concerts  in  various  parts  of  London, 
and  has  no%v  started.  In  addition,  a  very 
interesting  scheme  of  concerts  for  chil- 
dren In  Its  time  this  society  has  given 
no  less  than  1546  concerts,  largely  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  London.  The  children  s 
concerts  in  Canning  Town  have  been 
very  successful.  About  400  children  lis- 
ten to  a  well-devised  scheme,  vocal  and 
tustrumen,tal,  simple  explanations  of 
the  m.usic  being  given,  and  good  use 
made  of  a  blackboard.  The  children  took 
the  most  obvious  delight  in  the  affair, 
and  showed  no  little  talent  In  answering 
questions,  picking  out  tunes,  etc.;  no 
doubt  their  keeness  was  partly  due  to 
their  having  to  pay  for  their  treat,  on  y 
Id  It  is  true— but  that  is  sufficient  to 
raise  an  independent  feeling. —London 
Dally  Telegraph. 


'The  London  Times  saw 
with  John  Barrymore  Jj^ht  wel  be 
Holmes,  and  thought  it  f '^^t  j^ell  be 
called  "Sherlock  Holmes  In  Love,  for 
Se  plot,  while  principally  concerned 
™iTb  th  setruggle  between  that  de- 
^cUv:U'Moffart>^  IS  happily  roux^^^^^^^ 
off  by  a  representation  of  the  formei 
tlehing  like  a  furnace  to  such  good 
fffect  that  he  eventually  falls  into  the 
herotae's  arms  In  a  passionate  embrace. 
Thus  Ihetlock  Holmes  is  made  human 
and  (presumably)  picture  theatre  audi- 
ences will  be  satisfied.  But  the  happy 
ending  In  this  case  rather  spoils  ,the 
character  of  a  hero  who,  ^ om  S  Ir 
.Arthur  Conan  D°y'e'«  J?,"'^ 
seem  to  be  rather  an  unlikely  lover. 


heariae  from  an  actor  that  he  is  always  deliyhted  to  bo  again  lu  iJo.sLon; 
that  ho  Is  now  oVerconio  by  emotion  in  expressing  his  gratitmla  for  the 
"ky-ind-reccption"  (hero  ho  pulls  his  tremolo  stop);  that  ho  thanks  thft 
audience  in  behalf  of  liimself,  the  leading-  woman  and  others  in  tho  conir 
pany,  the  dramatist,  tho  "pi-oducor,"  the  K)cal  manager,  the  scene  painter, 
tho  costumer,  the  stago  hands.   As  a  rulo  tho  actor  makes  a  poor,  a  piti-. 

■ble  speech.  ^  «  ■     -L       _i  ■    •  * 

■ffXav  err  who  think  that  this.pBnmons  before  the  curtam  is  from- 
beavy-handed  ushers  or  dead-hoad«'  they  may  begm  the  clappmg;  one 
«ay  hoarsely  cry,  "Speech,  speech,'*  but  men  and  women  "who  have  paid 
their  way  wish  to  see  the  actor  step  out  of  his  role,  address  them  in  a 
foolish  manner,  and  then  continue  vrith  the  play.  ■ 

There  are  actors  and  actresses  "^ho  will  not  speak  before  the  curtain. 
Thoy  are  unwilling  to  dispel  the  illusion.  Let  the  audience  clap,  stamp 
and  howl:  they  will  not  leave  the  part,  not  even  to  express  thanks,  much 
less  to  extol  themselves,  or  give  their  views  about  the  theatre  and  dra- 

'  "^'^'There  are  others  who  apparently  look  forward  to  the  wait  after  the 
i  "tcene  a  faire"  thab  they  may  speak  their  o-wn  lines,  more  grateful  to 
their  ears  than  those  of  the  poor  devil  dramatist. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  was  quoted  as  saying: 
i  "I  think  the  scheme  of  no  curUin  calls  in  the  theatre  until  the  end 
of  the  performance  is  in  the  line  of  progress— one  which  is  going  to 
■Bread  throughout  America.  It  already  has  been  adopted  by  eight  plays 
nnw  rurning  in  New  York  city  and  I  believe  it  Is  only  .a  question  of  a 
T^r  or'two  when  the  curtain  call  at  tho  end  of  the  act  will  be  a  dead 
thbig  at  least  in  New  York,  which  will  be  all  to  the  good."  Mr.  Ames 
was  among  the  first  to  carry  out  this  policy,  which  prevailed  during  the 
New  York  run  of  "Will  Shakespeare." 

pjees  His  Mind 
^bout  Curtain  Calls 

fhls  led  Mr.  George  Arliss  to  Iree  Ws 
iMbid  ab6vt  curtain  calls.  We  remember 
S  time  when  Mr.  Artlss  bowed  mod- 
la  Rclcnowledgment  of  a  call  and 
^  not  speaJt.  OX  late  years  ha  has 
^tta  an  ladofatlgabla  speaker  during 
tH,  run  of  the  play  ta  which  he  hap- 
tmuA  to  take  the  leadlngr  part.  As  M- 
Swder  Hamilton,  he  indulged  himself 
Coommonta  on  American  history,  de- 
ItthtfuUy  unconscious  of  the  fact  thai 
to  the  play  Wstorlcal  accuracy  was 
^thlessly  violated.  Mr.  Arliss  has 
Sought  deeply  dn  <rther  subjects  than 
bis  chief  profession.  Is  he  not  a  vege- 
tarian? Is  he  not  an  antl-vivlsectlon- 
latT  What  better  platforms  for  his 
nightly  (and  matinee)  remarks  than  the 

theatre  stage?   . 

A3  Mr.  Arliss  l3  a  -vrell-graced  actor, 
elv-ays  interesting,  except  -when  he  at- 
tempted light  comedy  In  "The  Molluse 
with  disastrous  results,  a  man  of  ac- 
complishments and  opinions,  let  us  hear 
from  hln;v: 

MR.  ARUISS  UO  2 

n  believe  I  have  a  full  appreciation 
Of    the     artistic     temperament  that 
prompted  this  appeal,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  altogether  In  sympathy  with 
Ik  effort  to  educate  the  public  to  re- 
ifraln  Its  emotions  In  the  theatre.  Is 
It  not  possible  that  we  of  the  theatre 
are  beginning   to   take   ourselves  too 
seriously?    Tho  art  of  the  theatre  can- 
not be  too  seriously  approached,  but  1 
doubt  whether  we  are  gaining  anythang 
by  trj-ins  to  make  the  audience  behave 
as  though  they  were  not  in  a  theatre 
at  all.    I  will  confess  that  I  have  al- 
wKvs  consiciered  there  is  something  su- 
wemely  simple  and  primitive  In  cur- 
tain calls-factors  standing  In  a  row  and 
bov^-^ng  and  smiling  their  thanks  to  an 
audience  for  Its  generous  support^  But 
after  all.  Isn't  that  a  part^of  the  the- 
atre'   Don  t  we  all  have  to  shed  our 
ehell  of  sophistication  when  we  go  to  a 
thtatrical    entertainment?     And  Isnt- 
that  mainly  why  we  go?    An  audience 
likes  to  applaud.  It  likes  to  see  the  ac- 
tors bow  and  smile.     I  am  gomg  to 
have   an   awful   struggle  with  myself 
When  I  go  to  one  of  these  theatres  and 
Ji  y»  a  fine  actor  work  up  to  a  splendid 
<B&iax  and  xlash  off  the  stage,  if  I  am 
TEot  allowed  to  give  him  a  round.  Can- 
not the  public  be  given  credit  fo'"  s"'" 
flclent  imagination  to  be  ablf  to  read- 
just its  mind  to  the  story  of  the  play, 
'even  though  It  has  applauded?    Do  we 
B.ifncipntlv    realize     how  wonderfulb 
keen  Is  the  Imagination  of  an  audience 
in  me  theatre?    Do  tliey  really  need  all 
:hes6  helpful  hints  to  keep  them  In  the 
nood  .of  the  play?    If  by  elimlnatlns 
:urtaln  calls,  we  could  keep  the  minds 
)t  the  audience  pinned  to  the  story  un- 
til the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  the  next 
ct,  I  might  admit  the  value  of  this,  to- 
WaUon     But  It  only  gives  them  a 
£tle  longer  to  drift  away.    We  know 
lat  ha-ppens  between  the  acts.  , 
'As  the  curtain  falls,  the  one  Iflfly 
ibably  says  to  her  friend,  'Isn't  eh© 
•eaf'       'She      certainly     is  —  great. 
Foreatl  The  last  time  I  saw  her  I  -Was 
i-v\-ith  Emily.'     'Oh,  tell  mo  -whateVer's 
1,    r.rae    of    Emily?"    'Why,    don't  you 
].    .-..Y—'  etc.,  until  the  very  last  minute 
re  the  curtain  rises.  Falling  a  com- 
i      ion  to  talk  to  one  reads  'What  Men 
,  Wearing  (supplied  by  a  consider- 
iita   management,   especially  that  one 
toay  Improve  the  shiping  moments  be- 
tween the  acts.)   Or  one  gazes  rap- 
turously at  the  plcttirp  of  that  charming 
^   .      .  .  .  «  --Jt* 


but  unoius.img  lauy  wno  always  tigures 
In  the  progra/n  In  an  extraordinary 
well  fitting  corset.  But,  in  spite  of  tblS, 
Js  not  the  audience  mentally  alert 
enough  to  come  back  to  the  play  Imme- 
diately the  curtain  rises  on  the  next 
act  and  take  up  just  where  it  left  off? 

"■Whatever  else  we  put  into  the  the- 
atre, don't  let  us  take  out  the  holiday 
pplrit  entirely. 

"Besides,  where  Is  It  leading  us  to?, 
yjew  Ideas  expand  so  swiftly  nowadays; 
that  in  a  very  short  time  we  may  see  on 
a  first-night  program  a  list  of  Instruct 
tlons  to  the  audience,  something  after 
this  style: 

NOTicni: 

"Every  member  of  the  audience  be- 
fore being  seated  Is  requested  to  offer 
bp  a  short  prayer  for  the  author:  Hun- 
garian hassoolts  will  be   found  under 
each  seat  for  this  purpose.    (The  first 
act  Is  laid  In  Hungary).     The  second 
act  Is  laid  In  pussia.    During  the  Intei;- 
►nls.slon  between  the  first  and  second 
fects,  patrons  are  requested  to  remain 
^ilent  or  speak  only  In  Russian.  Patrons 
Wishing    to   converse,,    and   being   un-  ^ 
familiar- with  the  Russian  language.,  -will , 
(tindly  leave  the  theatre.     The  ushers , 
are  provided  -with  small  .slips  on  which  I 
E,re  printed  the  Russian  -words  for  'Ice-  i 
Water,' "Program  please'  and  'Call  the 
floctor.'-'  In  case  of  e,raergency,  the  at- 
tention .of.. the  usher  may  be  drawn  by 
biaking  the  deaf  and  dumb  sign  of  R  on 
the  palm'  of  the  right  hand,  as  shown  in 
the  lIliA'tratlon.     The  usher  will  then 
Immediately   pass   the   patron  one  of 
these  slips. 

"The  .}a.st  act  is  laid  In  the  Siberian  > 
talnes.  ,  Desiring  to  preserve  the  mood  | 
ot  tho  't>luy,  the  audience  is  requested 
to  refrain  from  speech  during  the  in-  ! 
tervai  between  acts  two  and  three,  but  ! 
to   give:  'an   occasional   groan.  These 
groans  "should  be  short  and  deep,  not 
^nger  than  a  second  and  a  half  for 
e«MSh  erean,  but  thay  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time,     i'atrons  oti  aisle 
peats  are  requested  to  -writhe  a  littl^  on 
the  aisle  side,  as  though  in  pain.  Pa- 
trons In  other  than  aisle  seats  are  re- 
jduested'jiot  to  writhe. 

■  NOTICE  TO  CRITICS 
•T>ramatlo  critics  are  respectfully 
Urged  to  co-operate  In  these  Instruo- 
llons,  e.xcept  as  regards  writhing  and 
groaning;  The  management  dc/^ms  it 
bdvisable  that  they  should  refrain  from 
these  actions,  as,  in  event  of  the  author 
or  leading  actor  looking  through  the 
curtain  ■a-nd  recognizing  them,  some 
confusion  of  Ideas  might  arise.  The 
critics  are  respectfully  informed  that  in 
ftppreclatlon  of  this  co-operation  all 
work  behind  the  curtain  will  be  sus- 
pended from  8:30  to  8:31.  both  by  the 

1  company  and  staff,  when  a  silent  prayer 
'will  be  ottered  up  for  the  critics." 
!    It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Arliss 
'does  not  discuss  the  question:  Should  i 
an  actor  address-  the  audience?    Is  " 'J 
possible  that  to  qu6te  his  own  word.s 
he  is  taking  himself  too  seriously;  that 
It  is  his  duty  to  relieve  the  mental 
'strain  of  the  audience  by  talking  to 
ithem  as  Mr.  George  Arilss,  and  remind 
!the  spectators  that  after  all  he  is  not 
tho  character  put  on  the  etage  by  the 
dramatist? 

HAZUTT'S  VIEW 

Over  100  years  ago  William  HazUtt, 
lover  of  the  theatre  and  the  most 
.acute  dramatic  critic  among  Bnsfllsh- 
men  of  all  time,  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether  actors  ought  ever  to  Bit 
In  stage  boxes.  He  thought  not.  and 
gave  his  reasons. 


They  e-i.liiL.lt  lilt  UK-'  I  >  ■j.'i  tn'; 
that  Is  enouKh,  vl::ic\it  dlspluylnb' 
tbemsalvcs  in  the  box<  i  ot  tho  Iheati-o, 
I  conceive  that  an  actfjr  on  iiccount  of 
the  very  circumstance!:  of  hls^rofea- 
«lon,  ought  to  keep  himself  as  much 
ImoKTiito  aa  possible.  Ho  plays  a 
number  of  parts  dlagiiiBod,  Irans- 
fonned  Into  them  as  much  as  he  can 
'by  his  BO  potent  art,'  and  he  ehould 
not  disturb  this  borrowed  improsBjon 
by  unmasking  before  company  more 
than  he  can  help.  .  .  .  He  la  tho 
centre  of  an  Illusion  that  ho  Is  bound 
to  support,  both,  as  It  appears  to  me, 
by  a  certain  self-respect  which  should 
repel  Idle  curiosity,  and  by  a  certain 
deference  to  the  public.  In  whom  he 
has  inspired  certain  prejudices  which 
ho  is  covenanted  not  to  break.  He  rep- 
resents tho  n-iajesty  of  successive 
kings;  he  takes  the  respon.-slblllty  of 
heroes  and  lovers  on  himself;  the 
mantle  of  genius  and  nature  falls  on 
his  shoulders;  we  'pile  millions'  of  as- 
sociations on  him,  under  which  he 
should  be  'buried  quick,'  and  not  perk 
out  an  Inauspicious  face  upon  us,  with 
a  plain-cut  coat,  to  say— 'What  fools 
you  all  -vverel — I  am  not  Hamlet  the 
Dane!' 

"An  actor,  after  ha\'Ins  performed  his 
part  well.  Instead  of  courting  farther 
distinction,  should  affect  obscurity  and 
'eteaj  most  guilty-like  away,'  conscious 
of  admiration  that  he  can  support  no- 
where but  in  his  proper  sphere,  and 
jealous  of  hi^  own  and  others'  good 
opinion  of  him.  In  iproportlon  as  he  Is 
a  darling  in  the  public  eye.  He  cannot 
avoid  attracting  disproportionate  atten- 
tention;  why  should  he  wish  to  fix  it 
on  himself  in  a  perfectly  flat  and  insig- 
nificant part,  viz.,  his  own  character?" 

I  But  actors  who  are  restless  tea- 
'  hounds  and  keep  their  press-agents 
(busy  night  and  day  will  no  doubt  say 
j  that  Hazlltt  was  an  old  fogy. 


Jean  d'Udlne,  -wrltlnn-  about  mu»Io  ana 
the  cinema  In  the  Meneatral  Claris), 
iinys  that  no  one  can  <W;ny  tho  "eenlu»" 
of  the  "lii'-c;mparn.bV;"  Norma  TtA' 
inadge.  Ho  goes  bo  tar  as  to  say  that 
nulther  Mme.  Duso  nor  Siizanno  DeeprVI 
has  ever  attained  tho  Intensity  of  feel- 
ing shown  by  Miss  TaJmadife  in  her  fllm' 
plays.  "Ijb.  Cite  defcndue"  and  "Oul  ou 
Non." 

On  the  other  hand,  neelng  her  In  "Th« 
Eternal  Flame,"  tho  London  Dally  Tele- 
graph caln-ily  says  that  she  gives  an 
adequate  rendering  of  "a  part  for  whlob 
Bhf  seeiii.s  hardly  well  suited"  and 
wears  an  astonishing  number  of  Very 
beautiful  dresses." 


vv  o  live  m  an  age  of  inventions  and 
revolutions,  and  it  fnay  be  that  the  de- 
but of  a  music  typewriter  marks 
a  change  in^  the  economy  of  printed 
music.  In  the  presence  of  a  few  invited 
guests,  Mr.  L.  Fortoni,  tlie  well-known 
leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Prince's, 
Piccadilly,  demonstrated  the  use  of  a 
music  typewriter  of  Ms  own  Invention. 
Twelve  years  has  he  -svorked  towards 
perfecting  a  machine,  but  little  larger 
than  an  ordlnai-y  typewriter,  which 
makes  possible  a  neat  and  direct  copy 
of  any  description  of  musical  composi- 
tion— piano  score,  vocal  score,  orches- 
tral score,  band  parts,  etc.,  ready  also 
for  any  duplicating  process.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  a  new  work  can  be  produced 
in  a  few  hours  by  printing  directly  upon 
transfer  paper,  and  at  a  great  saving 
of  money.  The  mechanism  of  the  For- 
toni machine'is  hardly  more  compricated 
than  the  typing  machine  in  common  use. 
Furthermore,  by  the  simple  moving  of 
a  lever  the  Instrument  can  be  made  to 
transpose  mechanically  from  one  key  to 
anothfy.  A  miniature  piano  keyboard 
occupies  the  position  of  the  space  bar 
In  front  of  the  keys  of  an  ordinary  type- 
■writer,  a  movable  indicator  pointing  to 
the  musical  sign  required.  Sharps,  flat.s, 
slurs,  dots,  clefs,  bar-lines,  marks  of 
expression,  etc.,  can  all  be  -WTitten  In 
complete  vie.w  of  the  operator.  Six  dif- 
ferent lmpre5Sions  can  be  operated  by 
one  lever,  and  of  levers  there  are  40,  a 
sliding  scale  at  the  side  controlling  the 
mechanism.  It  is  understood  that  the 
cost  of  manufacture  will  approximate 
that  of  tlie  ordinary  typewriter.— London  ; 
Daily  Telegraph.  j 

TALMADGE    AND  BALZAC 

The  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  un- 
■witting  scenario  writers  is  Honore  de 
Balzac,  whose  romance  of  "La  Duchese 
de  Langeais"  has  somehow  turned  and 
twisted  and  curtailed  ■  itself  into  the 
"latest  starring  vehicle"  for  Miss  Nor- 
ma Talmadge,  called  in  the  curious 
language  of  lil/n-makera,  "The  Eternal 
Flame."    It  is  even  responsible  for  a 

"Ivric"  about  beams  and  dreams  ana 
love-Ught  In  the  eyes  \.hich  accom- 
panies the  picture  and  underlines  the 
sentiment  with  a  heavy  hand;  and  It 
gives  the  occasion  for  the  flashing  or 
many  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of 
diamonds  lit  by  the  most  expensive 
eleotric  system  In  Loa  Angeles  In  the 
bands  of  an  Incredible  number  of  elec- 
tricians. , 

Miss  Talmadge  never  did  believe  in 
spoiling  her  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  any- 
thing    "The  Eftemal  Flame,"  with  Its 
unforgivable  happy  ending.  Is  so  -very 
much  more  the  "star"  than  It  is  Balzac 
that  one  can  only  be  thankful  that  Miss 
Talmadge  knows  her  job  so  thoroughly. 
She  Is  one  of  the  ,most  competent  of  the 
American    flhn    actresses— indeed  the 
.  whole  ca-st  Is  a  solidly  competent  one— 
:and  if  she  never  rises  to  any  heights 
1  of  genius  she  can  break  hearts,  and 
'  crush  rivals,  and  breathe  penitence  in  a 
nunnery,  and  return  to  the  world  a  sad- 
der and  a  better  woman  with  something 
very  like  oon-ylotion.— The  Manchester 
]  Guardian. 


WAONERIANA 

(Lonaon  Dally  Telegra-ph) 
Nearly  40  years  have  pantiod  since 
Wagner'.s  de^th,  but  dooumeni  i  are  still 
I  being  discovered  which.  It  Ih  '  ialmed, 
I  throw  now  light  on  this  or  ti..i'.  epoch 
j  of  the  composer's  life.  Kerr  Alfred 
'  Mensl-KIarbach  has  Just  pub;:bhed  In 
'  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  a  few  letters 
written  by  Warner  and  by  tlie  KlnK  of 
Bavaria,  Ludwlg  11.  whose  friendship 
i>.n<l  devotion  for  the  author  of  the 
Niebelung  trilogy  Is,  of  course,  well 
known.  These  letters  were  -written  at 
t.ie  time  wiien  tho  King  was  engaged 
to  tJie  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Max, 
the  Ill-fated  Prlnceos  Sophia.  The  par- 
ents of  tho  Intended  bride  looked  upon 
Wagner  as  a  di-stlnctly  dangerous  char- 
acter, a  revolutionary  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  their  daughter  was  most  im- 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  the  King  ap- 
pears to  have  inspired  the  Princess 
with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and 
we  find  Wagner  speaking  of  the  Prin- 
cess as  "truest  of  friends."  The  history 
of  these  leltere  Is  rather  curious.  The 
engagement  fell  through,  as  It  was 
found  that,  as  the  official  communloa- 
tion  said,  there  -was  no  "real  inclina- 
tion of  the  heart."  There  was  oonse- 
quently  a  restitution  of  gifts,  but  the 
letters  In  question  were  handed  to  the 
author's  aunt,  the  lady  In  waltlnff  to 
the  Princess. 

Another  Wagnerian  publication  of 
promise  is  tlie  volume  of  memories* 
published  by  Siegfried  Wagner,  an  ex- 
tract of  -which  Is  given  by  the  Liokalan- 
zeiger.  This  relates  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Wagner  family  In 
Naples.  Siena,  and  Venice,  where  Sieg- 
fried Wagner  -was  taken  to  church  by 
Liszt  and  heard  the  function  enlivened 
by  the  organist's  rhapsody  on  popular 
melody— a  performance  described  by 
Liszt  as  a  "Salete,  cochonnerle." 


STAGE  NOTES 

'  "Otedlpus  Rex"  wa^s  played  In  Eng- 
I  llsh  at  Cambridge  (Eng.)  University  on 
i  Feb.  3.    The  London  Times  said :  "The 

chorus  Is  formal  and  austere,  never  ot>r 
strue.tive  to  the  tragedy's  movement,, 
ne%-<er  Insisting  on  Itself.  It  neither 
howls  like  a  pack  of  hounda  nor  runs 
aibout  the  a,udltorium,  and,  when  we  re- 
member how  often  we  have  seen  yoting 
women  In  unoomfortable  poses  oon-vert 
a  Greek  chorus  Into  a  detached  •ong 
and  dance,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful 
for  this  masculine  restraint," 

Temple  Thurston's  comedy,  "A  Hoof 
and  Pour  Walls,"  Is  conctemed  -wttb 
mxwioal  people.  "Such  plays,  like  novels 
In  which  some  of  the  chief  choractera 
are  Inspiring  or  famous  (Imaginary) 
muslclcuis,  are  apt  to  seem  unreal,  and 
one  has  to  confess  in  the  pi-'esent  In- 
stance to  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Moody,^ 
the  music  publisher,  -w-ho  goes  do-wn  to 
the  hero's  country  cottage  in  order  to 
hear  some  of  his  oomix>3itlon8,  -vTas  not 
altogether  unjustified  In  feeling  scepti- 
cal about  the  composer's  potential  gen- 
ius. (Incidentally,  that  composer  finds  i 
It  necessaj^  in  another  acene  to  go  to  i 
his  planq  to  Jot  down  a  few  ivotes  of  his 
latlest  Inspiration.)  On  the  other  hand. 
It  seems  perfectly  natural  -when  the 
poihllaher  hears  tho  composer'a  beauti- 
ful young  wife  sing,  that  he  should  at 
once  predict  for  her  a  rosy  career." 

John  Drinkwater'a  new  play,  "Oll-ver 
Crom-well,"  was  announced  for  produce 
tlon  at  Brighton  (Eng.),  on  Feb.  19. 
wl'th  Henry  Alnley  as  Cromwell,  and 
William  J.  Rae,  who  vraa  Drinkwater's 
Lincoln  In  England,  as  Charles  I. 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  re-vlew- 
Ing  Amoid  Bennett's  recent  book  of 
essays  speaks  of  him  as  a  comfortable, 
man,  "a  very  definite,  successful,  con- 
tented, complacent  personality." 

"Thfere  Is  fame,  for  example,  and 
material  success — 'both  good  things.'  It 
Is  vastly  amusing,  now  that  the  days  of 
druds«ry  are  over,  to  dust  the  Jackets 
of  poor,  laborious  reviewers,  to  put 
dramatic  critics  Into  their  proper  caul- 
dron, and  to  shut  do-wn  the  Ud  uponi 
them  seething  In  their  own  Juice.  Wljo 
eays  that  theatrical  manas^ers  have  a 
hard  time  of  it?  If  they  have  it  Is  their 
own  f»ult  The  rents  of  theatres  have 
gone  up  like  a  rocket?  Very  well;  put 
up  the  price  of  seats.  The  public  can- 
not afford  to  pay  more?  Of  com-s«.  the 
the  public.  Poor  publlol  But  Arnold 
managers  combine  against  the  iv-  .' 
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J  .  en-tn>3y  ete«  hag  comblnted  ag:alnst ' 
the  pubHc?  Poor  public  I  But  Arnold 
Bennett,  you  observe,  Is  not  asking-  your 
■  own  opinion.  He  Is  teUlng  you  (as  he 
hlmsfslf  wouM  say)  every  ,  yine.    .    .    .  I 

"Nice,  warm,  complacfent  w<»rM !  Very  j 
pleasant;  very  pleasant  Indeed!  It  must  j 
t>e  wonderfully  consoling-  to  live  In  It.  , 
safe  from  the  ■whispers  aJid  the  shadows 
and  the  gray,  assailing  doubts ;  safe, 
■with  confetti  flutterlnig'  under  the  Chinese 
lanterns,  and  ai  silver  eoblet  of  pow- 
dered suffar  at  every  perfect  meal." 

Blia'\v's  "Philanderer"  has  been  re- 
vivod  In  liondon.  "Th«  clothes  have 
been  brought  up-to-date.  Mr.  Milton 
Rosmer,  an  admirable  Charterls,  did 
noit  dare  to  go  heart-breaking  In  the 
velvet  jacltet.  cashmere  trousers,  blute 
socks  and  brown  sandals  that  are  pre- 
sci-lbed  for  hlrn.  One  gathers  that  In- 
tellectual philanderers  are  better  tail- 
ored than  they  used  to  be." 

"A  Liitic  Bit  of  Fluft,"  which  failed 
in  New  Tork,  now,  after  a  record  of 
over  1200  performancres  at  the  Criterion, 
London,  went  to  the  Ambassador's  The- 
atre on  the  19th  ult,  ' 


ON  THE  SCREEN 

The  Ijondon  Times  seeing  "The  Town 
That  Forgot  God"  found  only  "some  ex- 
cellent scenes"  of  a  tornado  to  recom- 
mend it.  "It  Is  a  peculiar  blend  of  a 
badly  conceived,  tract  and  a  puerile  at- 
tempt at  social  satire.  As  a  tract  it  Is 
worthless,  because  the  religious  parts  of 
It  are  treated  with  complete  lack  of 
taste,  and,  as  a  result,  its  undoubted 

moral  Is  so  blunted  as  to  be  perfectly 
iwlntless.  It  Is  time  that  film  producers 
realized  that  If  religion  is  to  be  Intro- 
duced into  nims  at  all  It  should  be 
handled  only  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 
As  a  study  of  social  satire,  also,  It  is 
spoiled  by  being  overdone.  Various 
typical  characters  are  Introduced,  all  of 
which  are  so  repulsive  that  they  merely  , 
become  puppets.  .  .  .  There  are  two  1 
admirable  pieces  of  acting,  one  'by  Mr.  t 
Warren  Kretch  as  one  of  the  few  ■vlr-  j 
tuous  people  in  the  fUm  (who  Is,  In- 
cidentally, half-witted),  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Bunny  Gr0.uer  as  a  very  young 
hero  who  goes  through  all  ktnd.s  of  mis- 
fortunes In  quest  of  virtue,  ultimately 
to  end  his  film  career  garbed  In  a  morn- 
ing coat  and  obviously  ■n-ealthy.  In  the 
manner  of  the  good  boy  in  certain  kinds 
of  religious  fiction.  His  performance  is 
excellent,  and  he  can  fairly  take  rank 
as  the  foremost  'infant  phenomenon'  of 
the  month." 

Sir  Hall  Caine  recently  patted  himseir 
on  the  head  incidentally  when  he  \vrot6 
aprdpos  of  the  screening  of  his  novel  | 
"The  Prodigal  Son":  "In  my  humble 
and  perhaps  partial  judgment  the  film 
you  have  founded  on  the  'Prodigal  Son' 
is  an  honor  not  only  to  the  Stoli  Com- 
pany but  also  to  the  British  cinema  in- 
dustry. "Work  so  sincere  and  human 
can  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  hearts  of  a 
great  public,  and  to  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  that  purity  of  purpose  which 
must  give  the  British  film  In  general  Us 
rightful  place  among  the  moral  and 
snirltual  forces  of  the  world."  

JOYOUS  LIARS 

(The  London  Times  sees  "The  Young 
Idea,"  by  Moel  Coward). 

Gerda  and  Sholto  are  a  pair  of  shock- 
ing young  liars.    Gerda,  being  the  girl, 
lies  perhaps  just  a  shade  better  than , 
Sholto,  who  Imperils  the  lie  by  going  i 
Into  fits  of  laughter  over  it.  Besides, 
[Gerda,  can  lie  in   her  natural  voice, 
while  Sholto  can  only  do  it  falsetto, 
i  Sometimes  their  lying  Is  antlphonal,  but 
I  more  often  In  unison.    Either  way.  It  is 
I  fast  and  furious  when  they  come  from 
lAJasslo  to  visit  their  father  in  Lelces- 
jtershlre  In  the  secret  hope  of  ■winning 
I  him   back   to   their   mother,  Jennifer, 
j  whom  he  divorced  by  arrangement  um- 
iteen  years  ago.    He  is  now  living  in' 
i  domestic  unliappiness  with   Cicely,  so 
savage  and  tartarly,  who  flirts  under 
his  verj'  nose — and  under  the  children'.^ 
!  noses,  which  Is  more  to  the  point.  Can 
they  not  get  Cicely  to  elope?    They  se- 
cure an  accomplice  by  pitching  a  tale. 
"We  are  so  unhappy  at  home,"  ■wails 
Gerda,  "Mother  drinks  like  a  fish."  Ex- 
actly like  a  fish,"  corroborates  Sholto. 
I  But  Cicely  takes  all  trouble  off  their 
hands  by  ammging  an  elopement  for 
herself.   At  the  last  moment  she  falter.i, 
but  the  d/iar  children,  who  have  bcf-n 
hiding  behind  the   curtains,   rush  out 
and  entreat  her  to  stay  with  such  un- 
bearable  fulsonisness   that  she  finally 
decides  to  bolt,  Shijlto  obligingly  carry- 
ing out  her  bag. 

The  dear  children  now  transfer  their 
genius  for  mendacity  to  Alassio.  They 
have  brought  papa  back  to  mama,  who 
has,  however,  just  promised  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Hiram  J.  Walkin,  whose  name  in- 
dicates his  nationality.  What  a  contre- 
temps? The  children,  however,  have  a 
sriib  lie  to  meet  it.  They  assure  Mr. 
nlkin  that  their  father  is  not  divorced, 


eating  tlia  )ju'..^..uub  u.^  .-.airs.  ■  .S^>, 
young  man,  are  you  trying  to  put  it 
over  on  me?"  "Oh!  no,  Mr.  Walkin.  I 
iX'ouldn't  do  that,  even  it  I  understood  | 
it."  Of  course,  Jennifer  and  her  hus- 
band are  recoftciled  and  the  dear  youngl 
liars  are  triumphant.  ! 

They  are  played  by  Miss  Ann  Trevorl 
and  Mr.  Noel  Coward  with  an  immense! 
sense  of  fun.  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  is 
the  husband  and  Miss  Kate  Cutler  ana 
Miss  Muriel  Pope  are  the  wives,  and  the 
three,  in  their  several  ways,  show  as 
keen  a  sense  of  fun  as  the  other  two. 
Then  there  Is  Mr.  Ambrose  Mannlngi 
with  an  American  sense  of  fuii  as  good| 
as  any  Britisher's,  and  Mr.  Cllve  Curriej 
(not  to  go  tediously  through  the  whole 
list),  who'  shows  his  sense  of  fun  by 
making  up  like  Mr.  Harry  Tate.  .  i 

Mr.  Noel  Coward  calls  his  brilliant 
little  farce  a  "comedy  of  youth,"  and! 
so  it  Is.  And  youth  pervaded  the  Savoy  I 
on  Thursday  night,  applauding  every- 1 
thing  so  boisterously  that  you  felt,  not 
without  exhilaration,  that  you  were  in] 
the  midst  of  a  "rag."  But  an  Infusion- 
of  youth  Is  no  bad  thing  for  the  first- 
night  public,  which  Is  as  a  rule, 
perhaps.  Just  a  little  antique. 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH 
A  lite  of  Klkisch,  "Arthur  Niklsch, 
L,eban  and  Wirken,"  by  Ferdinand 
Pfohl  and  others  has  been  published  by 
Bote  &  Bock  In  Berlin.  It  has  a 
sentimental  rather  than  a  historical 
value.  "The  various  contributors  in 
describing  a  different  epoch  or  a  dif- 
tferent  dfepect  of  the  great  conductor's 
career,  draw  their  inspiration  from 
Niklsch's  greatness,  and  search  with 
passionate  earnestness  for  details  and 
episodes  which  appear  to  them  impor- 
tant and  significant,  because  they  view 
them  in  the  light  of  that  greatness  and 
under  the  stress  of  personal  emotion. 
And  perhaps  at  the  present  moment 
nothing  else  Is  possible.  Nikisch's  Inti- 
mates cannot  be  expected  to  assume 
the  cool,  detached  attitude  of  the  his- 
torian only  a  few  months  after  his 
death.  It  is  Inevitable  that  they  should 
■write  of  him  thus,  mistaking  at  times 
the  unessential  for  the  essential,  tlie^ 
thing  that  Is  of  momentary  Importance 
for  the  thing  that  endures." 

It  is  stated  In  this  life  that  >flklsch 
was  not  a  true-born  Hungarian.  His 
grandfather,  Karl  Benjamin  Niklsch, 
came  from  Leisnitz  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
wandered  south  and  finally  made 
Neutltschein  his  dweUingr  place.  There 
ha  married,  and  there  the  oonductor'B 
ftilhar  was  born. 

In  his  younger  days  NIklscih  paid  a 
grood  deal  of  attention  to  composition. 
He  won  a  gold  medal  for  a  string  sex- 
tet; he  wrote  a  violin  sonata,  a  string 
quartet  and  a  contata  while  he  was 
still  a  student  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory. 


STAGE  MORALITY 

(A.  E.  Walkley  at  Manchester,  Ens-) 
Speaking  of  the  morals,  of  the  the- 
atre, Mr.  Walkley  said  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  performance  of  a 
play  -was  a  publlo  act,  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  a  sound  principle  that  the 
state  should  have  Burvelllance.  The 
prejudice  against*  the  stage  was  not  a 
mere  relic  of  Puritanism.  It  had  ex- 
isted universally  and  always,  and  had 
sometimes  been  a  very  salutary  thing. 
At  the  same  time  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  playgoers'  clubs  should 
be  Trapplst  monasteries,  and  it  must 
he  remembered  that  a  drama  of  pure 
morals  was  as  impossible  as  a  drama 
of  pure  ideas. 

Mr.  Walkley  also  dealt  with  the  In- 
fluence of  the  stage  on  the  player,  his 
view  being  that  the  effect  might  be  a 
slightly  warped  temperament,  ■with  con- 
sequences bearing  mora  hardly  upon 
men  than  upon  women.  He  made  this 
distinction  because  women,  unlike  men, 
were  in  most  cases  called  upon  to  de- 
pict ttpoh  the  stage  situations  and  emo- 
tions In  ■which  they  might  conceivably 
figure,  or  ■which  they  might  ooncelT- 
ably  feel,  In  actual  Ufa. 


— Joraan    hai:,    S;15    P.    M.  ( 
Cecilia  iSoclety,  Mr.  Jaixhla.  conductor.  . 
THraaO-A-Y— JorAm  hall.  8  :15  P.  M.    Third  j 
and.  last  concert  of  the  Plonzalo.v  quartet. 
Beettiaven,  aiiartet,  F  major.  Op.  IS,  JJo.  1; 
TcbaikoTfky,    quartet,   D   major.    Op.  11; 
ScalOTO,  quart<»t  vrLth'  voice,  Op.  31  (MS), 
"Rain  in  •ttje  Pltie  Woods"  (Helen  Stanley, 
eotrranio). 

FKIDAY — Sympliony  hall  2:30  V.  -M.  Elgh- 
teeotli  concert  of  tJw  Boston  .Symitoony  Or- 
chestra ;  Mr.  Monteui,  coDducitor.  See  spe- 
cial' notice. 

SATURDAY— J*ii»  hall,    8.  P.    M.  Sergei 

Racliraaiilnov,  pianist.  I 

Sympiiony   IktU,   8 :15  P.   M.  Repetition 
of  i-'rlJa.'.'s  sjiaphoay  concert;  Mr.  Mouteux,  | 
conductor.  j 

NOVAES  GIVES 
PIANO  REQTAL 

T^rterafcT  ««wroooa  Ouiomtw  SfVura**,  ' 
piBJilst.  g«ve  a  recltAl       JOKdaa  halX  | 

ploying  this  progra-m:  ' 

Mm  de  Ballot  Cfrom  Aio»»t«>, 

0 1  u«k-S»0  nt »n  9 

Oaxniral  Sohumsinn 

Impromptu,  T  «lh«.n>.  Chopin 

Mazurka   i  , .  .ighopln 

Two  Btudes  jOhopln 

I  6ch«r»o.  0  olfarp  minor,.,  Chopin 

I  Le  Ballet  <3eo  Om'broa  Hwir»u»»B, 

'  OluOX-BV1i»4m»B 

I  La  Jong^sum   MoaiteoHWtT 

'Au  jardln  du  "Vloua  BeraJl  Blanobet 

l«th   Rhapsodie  liaat 

I     TTtilaBS  memOTT  Is  playing  a  trtok, 
'  ■when  Mme.  Novaaa  flrvt  appeared  In 
BsotooL,  se^vreral  years  ago,  she  shorred 
,  herself  a  pianist  of  quiet  teroperajnent, 
I  but  keenly  ssnsltl^v^  to  beauty,  trith  an 
:  ejcoellent  teohnlana,  notably  above  all 
else  for  loveliness  of  tone.    Stirred  no| 
doubt  by  the  fine  dlsocmtent  without 
which   artists  would  not  grow,  Mme. 
Novaes  seems  this  year  to  h&rva  Ala- , 
covered  other  elements  In  music  than! 
mere  beauty.    The  dramatlo  today  ■would 
appear  to  Interest  her  most.    So  be  It. 
for  what  Is  of  greater  consequonoe? 

But  Just  at  present,  In  ■vvlaat  ■will  prob- 
ably prove  only  a  phase  in  her  artistic 
development.  Mme.  No'vaes  la  paying 
dearly  for  her  quickened  sense  of  the 
Iramatto,  with  the  saorifloe  too  often 
>f  beaatttul  tone,  and  olarlty,  and  fine- 
ness ta  her  phrasing.  Ronstngly,  In . 
truth,  she  played  the  ChapIn  pieces 
ind  the  oarni-val.  but  freqttently  ■with  \ 
iard,  brittle  tone,  with  scant  orvldenoe 
>f  her  clear  design,  and  sometimes  at  a 
rate  of  speed  that  resulted  only  In  a  blur 
of  sound.  In  the  carnl^val  Mme.  Novaes 
took  slight  advantage  of  the  moments 
of  repose  ■which  Schumann  ■wisely 
planned ;  In  the  Chopin  pieces  she  ohose 
to  placr  she  laid  slight  stress  on  what 
little  cantllona  the  musla  afforded. 
It  made  for  monotony,  this  continuous 
striving  for  the  grandiose.  Aji  time 
goes  on,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  Mme,  Novaes 
will  see  fit  to  develop  her  own  tndl- 
vtduftllty.  Instead  of  worWng  too  con- 
stantly to  make  herself  groat  after  the 
manner  of  Bofie  Menter  and  Terese  Car- 
reno, 

A  highly  blessed  young  woman,  Mme. 
Novaes  has,  as  well  as  her  great  ability, 
a  personality  that  attracts  people  to  her 
concerts,  and  fine  people,  too.  those  who 
know  good  playing  when  they  hear  it. 
The  large  audience  yesterday  applauded 
Mme.  Novaes  with  enthusiasm,  and  In- 
sisted on  a  longer  program.       R.  R.  Q. 


J 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

STKBAT — Symphony  hall,  %:?.0  P.  M.  Con- 
cert In  aid  of  the  penalon  fund  of  tSlo  Boeton 
SympJioay  Ois  hesrtra ;  Mr.  iTonteaux  oon- 
duotor.     See  special  notic*. 

Boston  Opera  House,  3:30  P.  M.  Mme. 
Galll-Ourtl.    Bee  sixjclal  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  R  :30  P.  M.  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra ;  Mr.  MoUettha'uer,  con- 
ductor. 

Boston  Athlietlc  Association,  8  P.  M. 
Queena,  Mario,  soprano,  and  Boston  fiyro- 
pSiony  ensem'hle.  dee  special  notice. 
TITEISD.VY — Jordan  hall,  8  :15  P.  M.  Concert 
by  .Suzanne  Babcey,  soprano,  and  Carlos 
■Salzedo,  harpist.  Arias  and  songs:  Handel, 
air  from  "S<;i:>lone"  ;  Rachmanlnor,  La 
Fiancee  Uu  Soldat;  old  Canadian  song.  A 
la  t'jUre  Fontaine;  Rhene-'Baton,  II  pleut 
des  petales  da  FlMl'rs;  WooUett,  Au  Prln- 
tempa ;  Godard,  air  of  Leonora  ("Taaso"): 
Carpenter,  When  I  Bring  yon  Colored  Toys; 
Crlrfer,  By  a  Lonely  Ftorest  Path'way ; 
I  Dloliey,  Pack  Clouds  A-way ;  Scott,  arietta, 
j  harp  solos;  Couperln,  Sarabande;  Bach, 
Bourreoj  Corelll,  Qlga;  Haydn,  thtme  and 
variations;  Rameau,  Rigaudon;  Salzedo, 
variations  on  an  old  style  tiieme.  Mirage, 
Inquietude,  ^fhlrlwlnd.  Mr«.  Dudley  Fltts, 
accompanist. 


A  f«w  days  ago  'WO  asked  In  good 
faith,  apropos  of  a  card  In  a  newspaper: 
"■What  are  'spiritual  bouquets'?" 

We  received  the  next  day  a  letter 
from  an  anonymuncule  who  taunted  ue 
"with  the  license  of  Ink."  as  Sir  Toby 
Belch  put  it.  What  were  we  not  ac- 
cused of!  Mocking  the  dead,  blasphemy, 
atheism— simply  because  we  asked  a  civil 
question.  We  were  almost  persuaded 
to  believe  that  'we  had  committed  tne 
imknown  sin. 

Soon  afterwards  came  courteous.  In- 
forming, reassuring  letters.  We  thank 
the  writers. 

"SPIRITUAL  BOUQUETa" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A'propos  of  your  question:  "What  are 
spiritual  bouquets?"  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  among  CJathoUcs  to  express 
their  sympathy  on  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive or  friend  by  sending  In  place  of  a 
floral  offering.  What  Is  kno-wn  as  a 
"spiritual  bouquet." 

This  Is  a  card  (similar  to  the  one 
enclosed)  acquainting  the  famUy  of  the 
departed  one  that  a  mass  will  be  offered 
for  Uie  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased on  a  certain  date.  This  means 
much  to  a  Catholic,  and  one  may  fre- 
quently see  in  the  death  notices,  espe- 
cially the  New  York  and  western  pa- 
pers, "Masses  appreciated"  In  place  of 
"Omit  flowers."  This  tends  to  discour- 
age the  elaborate  display  of  floral  trib- 
utes, which  in  soma  Instances  are  sent 
by  people  who  can  111  afford  them. 
Dorchester.        AUCH  K.  HOCTOR. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Spiritual  bouquets"  are  pray- 
the  dead — that  he  may  be  loosed  f 
his  sins.    The  Catholic  church  tea^-i  t 
that  flowers  are  of  no  avaU  to  the  dcad^  . 
but  are  simply  to  please  the  vanity  o£ 
the  living.   No  flowers,  however  beaut.- 
ful  are  ever  allowed  at  a  funeral  to  be 
brought  Into  the  cihurch.    The  Church 
thus  shows  her  disapproval  of  this  cus- 
tom of  sending  flowers.  Instead  of  offer- 
ing prayers  for  the  dead.        A-  B.  a. 
Boston. 

Strange  to  say,  "opWtual  bouquet"  to 
not  defined  In  the  great  Oxford  diction- 
ary.   A   dear  old  lady  In  Virginia  a 
devout  Catholic,  once  assured  us  that 
we  would  be  saved  by  reason  of  our 
"Invincible   Ignorance."     We   had   not  j 
then  read  Thomas  Aquinas  on  ^sno^?;"; 
tla  Invlncibllls,"  nor  did  we  know  that 
"with  regard  to  the  guilt  of  sins  Igno- 
rantly  committed,  invincible  Ignorance 
altogether  excuses  from  sin."    (We  quote  i 
from  the  third  edition  of  the  Cathol.c 
Dictionary.)    This   shoiUd    sufficiently  I 
answer  the  contemptuous  anonymun- 
cule. 

'  W  B.  B.  of  South  Boston  writes: 
"  'Spiritual  bouquets.'  The  ref«J-f"°»J^ 
probably  to  gifts  of  money  which  are 
used  to  defray  the  cost  of  "^sses  f^ 
the  repose  of  the  dead.  See  U  Mao- 
cabees  XII,  42,  43." 

Fortunately  the  Apocrypha  Is  at  hand 
"And  when  he  (Judas  Maccabeus)  had 
mlde  a  gathering  throughout  the  com- 
pany  to  the  sum  of  2000  drachmas  of 
he  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer 
a  stn  offering,  doing  therein  very  we' 
\  and  honestly,  in  that  he         "ilndful  of 
the  resurrection.     (For  If  he  had  not 
hope^  that  they  that  wer^  slain  should 
.havrnsen  again,  it  had  been  superflu-  , 
our  and  vain  to  pray  f<"- ^the   deadO  ; 

And  also  in  that  he  Pe'-'^^'^'*  *^„*J;*thI? 
was  great  favor  laid  up  for  those  that 
Tied  godly.  (It  was  an  holy  and  good 
thought  Whereupon  he  made  a  recon- 
Son  for  the  dead.  _  that  they  might 
be  deUvered  from  sin. 

IN  PASSING 
There  was  a  road  a-wlndlng.  a  little 
road  a-wlnding,  - 
And  over  hills  and  under  hills  It  led 

me  far  away,  .  .  

Pasrt  barley  fields  and  hamlets  and  busy 
mills  a-grinding,  ,„„i„». 
And  came  upon  a  city  at  the  closing  | 

of  the  day—  ».,,„,,i„„  i 

The  burnished  roofs  were  blinding  at 
the  closing  of  the  day. 

There  was  a  woman  weaving,  a  silent 
woman  weaving. 
She  sat  within  a  shop  door  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 
And  suddenly  the  clamor  was  hushed 
bevond  believing 
And  all  the  air  was  pleasant  with 

the  smell  of  eglantine 
And  all  her  face  was  grieving  for  the 
emell  of  eglantine. 

It  was  the  time  when  roses,  when  fet- 
tered, redolent  roses  , 
Are  shaken  by  the  freedom  of  some, 
passionate  nightingale  \ 
That    wantons    from    a    hillside  and 
through  a  garden's  closes. 
Singing  of  Mytiiene  and  a  lovely  The- 

ban  vale — 
Where  Itylus  reposes  In  a  lovely  The- 
ban  vale. 

We  two  are  long  In  sunder,  forever  now  ; 
In  sunder, 
For  many  roads  of  many  lands  have 
led  me  far  away,  . 
But  always  I  shall  fancy,  or  over  hlUs 
or  under, 

I  see  a  silent  woman  at  the  closing  of 

the  day —  .        .  ^ 

What  does  she  weave,  I  wonder,  at  tne 
closing  of  the  day? 

—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

THE   SLOGAN    FOR  1924 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  I  believe,  generally  conceded 
that  the  Influence  of  a  good  PO^t^ 
slogan  is  great.  For  example,  few  will 
deny  thIt'The  slogan  "He  kept  us  out 
of  war,"  was  In  very  great  rn^sure 
responsible  for  the  election  of  Wilson 

I  noticed  in  The  Herald  the  other  day 
a  statement  that  the  pdwers  that  be  In 
the  Republican  party  say  that  Harding 
is  the  logical  candidate  to  succeed  hlin-  , 
self  in  1924.    I,  therefore,  suggest  that 
If  Mr.  Harding  should  receive  the  nom-  ; 
inatlon,  the  aforementioned  powers  take  , 
as  their  campaign  slogan  "He  kept  us  j 
out  of  coal."  ,   .  I 

The  loglo  of  this  should  appeal  to 
them  for  It  was  these  same  powers  who 
"■K-Ant  US  out  of  Wood  In  1920. 
Kept  us  out  oij^^j^  3_  WABRBN.  \ 

TOM  TIDLER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  may  have  been  mere  Inadvertence, 
It  may  have  been  sheer  Intellectual 
poverty,  or  a  sudden,  overpowering 
craze  for  some  deadly  weapon,  which 
led  the  Interviewer  of  a  morning  news- 
'^per  to  quote  Mons.  'Lalre  Belloc  pes- 
Bimistlo  publiclart,  as  saying  that  the 
L^a^e  of  Ns.tlons  Is  a  "Tom  Tiddler  s 


(Jim"   for  unnorn 
.  may  have  been  t ' 
linin'rft>(;t  (bUiston 
Enunciation. 

lou.  of  cniirBe,  are  familiar  with  Tom 
Tldler'6  (one  "d")  BTound,  which  Tom 
nought  to  hold  ag-aJnst  hla  besleclng 
bny-chums. 

RALPH  WAHXiLAW  GIX>AO. 

SEEN  IN  PASSING 
Aj  the  "World  Wagrs: 

i  I  passpd  by  a  street  in  Providence  to- 
day 10  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and  only 
lhr«9  icet  ai  viie  oxner.  Its  name  Is  Try 
Btrnat.  In  otlier  words,  try  to  gret 
throutrb;  or  try  to  And  a  narrower  one. 

W.  L..  K. 


As  the  World  "Wag's: 

I  I  saw  a  one  horse  truck  In  Boston 
'yesterday.  On  Its  side  1  ".Idlin 
'Zero.  Ice  and  Coal." 

SECOND  PENSION 
FUND  CONCERT 

For  the  second  "pension  fund"  con- 
cert of  the  season,  Mr.  Monteux  ar- 
ranged a  program  of  "Wagnefs  music, 
jylth  the  addition  of  Andromache's  La- 
ment from  IJje  third  part  of  Bruch's 
"Achilles,"  sung  by  Mme.  Slgrld  Onegin. 

W«(fner  -  Orertnre  to  "Rlenzl" 

W«gner  -  Prelude  to  "Ix>henffrln'' 

Brocb.  .Lament  of  Anarcpfnache  from  "Achilles  ' 
MME.  ONF.OIN 

 Overtiire  to  "llannhauser*' 

Vigner, 

Prelude  to  "Tbn  Ma»terslngrer«  of  N'nremberK" 

Wagper  .Songs  with  Orchesxxa 

L  "SchniCTxen'' 
2,  "Trauiue" 

MITE.  ONTOJEf 

Wagner, 

Death  of  SlrfTfrled  and  B^neral  Maidi  from  j 

"PhiRk  of  tb«  Gods" 
WagncT, 

■Wotaa's  FVireTrell  and  Uaglc  tTlre  Mnilo  from 
"Xhe  VaJk3-rle»' 

Wotait-OHAHI/Eg  H.  BENPrETT  j 
Before  even  mounting  the  steps  of  ' 
Symphony  hall  one  felt  an  exciting  at- 
mosphere of  expectancy,  as  of  some- 
thing great  to  come.  Indoors  this  at- 
mosphere held,  but  heightened.  Tfiere 
was  not  a  seat  to  be  had,  nor  standing 
room,  and  the  audience  seemed  unus- 
usually  alive.  Right  through  the  concert 
this  element  of  alertpnes  laster.  The 
Rienzl  overture  and  the  Tannhauser 
caused  such  rousing  applause  that  Mr. 
Monteux  Invited  the  orchestra  to  stand 
and  share  It.  Mme.  Onegin  wa<s  re- 
called again  and  again,  an  honest  trib- 
ute to  her  elnglner,  not  a  teaslnf  cdamor 
for  more.  The  spirit  abroad  in  Sym- 
phony hall  mu0t  have  brought  oontetvt 
to  .everybody  who  had  &  hand  In  the 
ocoMlon.  It  la  rctrely  enough  arotised, 
in  very  truth. 

But  there  was   mnslo   TMterda^  to 
rouse  It.    Do  not  th«  throns  !n  Sym- 
phony han,   and    the    enthusiasm  It 
brought  to  bear,  tell  a  tiuleT    And  the 
moral  of  that  tale  Is  surely  this:  To 
draw  large  audiences  and  to  hold  those 
audiences  bound,  programs  must  con-  , 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  music  that 
for  the  vast  majority  of  music  lovers 
possesses   the   great   quality   of  being 
alive — or  Into  which,  at  all  events,  a 
conductor  or  a  performer  of  genius  can 
still  infuse  the  breath  of  life.  Great 
music  of  the  past  most  of  us  still  want 
to  hear;  music  of  the  present  that  may 
prove  great,   we  needs  must  hear.  If 
musically    we    would     grow.  Music, 
though,  that  Is  emotio^ially  stirring  tp 
the  people  of  today,   music  that  can  i 
bring  thrills  of  joy  or  paJn  to  men  and 
women  who  are.  living,  loving,  suffer-  j 
ing — this  is  the  music  that  must  make  1 
the    mainstay   of    programs    If   people  i 
are  to  be  lured  to  the  concert  hall.    If,  ' 
as  In  the  case  of  "Wagner,  such  music 
rejoices  as  well  In  beauty  that  Is  su- 
preme, so  much  the  better.    But  beauty 
alone,   or -an  Interest  of  the  Intellect, 
except  for  an  audience  of  specialists, 
will    not    serve.     Concert-givers  who 
think  otherwise  Imagine  a  vain  thing. 

The  performance  yesterday  needs  fiew 
words.  Especially  remarkable  seemed 
the  brilliant  playing  of  the  "Rienzl" 
overture,  the  superb  close  of  the  "Tann- 
hauser," and  the  last  part  of  the  ""Wal- 
kure"  excerpt.  Mme.  Onegin,  more  ar- 
tistically restrained  than  she  was  at  her 
recent  recital,  by  her  beautiful  voice, 
admirable  technique  and  warmth  of 
style,  brought  the  audience  to  a  high 
pitch  of,  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bennett  sang 
i  with  taste  and  Intelligence,  giving  its 
full  value  to  the  Impressive  phrase 
where  Wotan  kisses  away  Brunnhllde's 
I  divinity.  R-  R- 

GALLI-CURCI  AT  THE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Great  Audience  Enjoys  Recital — En- 
thusiasm Marlied 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Song  re- 
cital by  Amelita  Galll-Curci;  assisting 
artists,  Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist;  Hom- 
er Samuels,  pianist.  Program:  Nina 
(Old  Italian).  Pergolese;  Pastorale  (Old 
Italian),  "Veraclnl;  Depuis  le  Jour,  from 
"lioulse,"  Charpentier;  Priere  et  Bar- 


-irolle,   from    "KtoUo  dii 
il  ito),  Mey.rhcor:  Verbor 
Vlllanolle.  Hue;  SI  do  mon  1       ,1  • 
'  \ul>orf,   Vals.>,   from   "Romeo   et  Juli- 
ette "     Gounod;     Nocturne,  Oaubert; 
S^.'herzando,    Gaubort,    Montiel  Beron- 
cuor;    Sylvelln,    Sindlng;    My  Shadow, 
Samuels:    A    Llttlo    Prayer,  Russell; 
Shadow    Song    from    "Dlnorah"  (with 
I  lUitfO,  Meyerbeer, 

The  large  opera  house  was  crowaea 
1  In  every  part,  with  extra  chairs  on  the 
sJagej/all  filled.  Mme.  aaJ"-Curcl 
I  stirred  great  enthusiasm.  Sh«  added 
:  several  nunibers  to  the  program.  Includ- 
■  ing  "SUverVrhroads  Among  the  OrolU, 

"The  Suwanee  River,"  "Long  Ago"  and 
.  "Homo,  Sweet  Home.'  Mr.  Cerengucr  s 
flute  playing  vyas  also  enjoyed,  and  Mr. 
Samuels  came  In  for  his  share  of  rccob- 
nltlon. 

-  I 

18TH  CONCERT  BY 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  MoUenhauer,  conductor,  gave 
its  18th  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Minerva  Allen  "Wood  soprano,  was  the 
assisting  artist 

Mendelssohn's  .  Overture  "Ruy  Bias," 
op.  fi5,  opened  a "  program  of  «ote. 
Rlmsky  -  Korsakoff's  Suite  tlree  de 
rOpera  "Sniegourotchka"  (The  Snow 
Maiden)  was  well  received  by  the  large 
audience.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  played  In  Boston  by  a  symphony 
orchestra,  although  the  opera  has  been 
performed  here  twice  this  year, 'first  by 
the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company  and 
later  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com» 
pany. 

The  'Irish  Rhapsody"  by  "Victor  Her- 
bert aroused  enthusiasm,   as  did  allso 
Tschalkowsky's  Fantasia  for  orchestra,  . 
"Francesca  da  Rimini"  op.  32. 

Mrs.  "Wood  sand  the  aria  "Ah  Perfldo," 
Beethoven,  well  and  was  accorded  due 
appreciation.  1 

B.  A.  A.  CONCERT  i 

Queena  Mario,  coloratura  soprana  of  1 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  ensemble,  Mr.  "Van- 
nlni,  conductor,  -vMl  gwe  a  concert  in 
the  gymnasium^  of  ^ the  Bos^ 

Overture    ''Phedre"  Massenet 

(a)  Clog  dance  "Handel  in  tlte  Strand" 

Grainger 

(First  time) 

(b)  Danes  ot  the  Gnomes,  Opus  ^^jj^j^^^j^y 

(First  time) 
Aria  L-eta  verde  passo,  from 

Miss  Mario  and  orchestra 

Prelujle  fi-om  "Lohengrin"  v;]^^.f,?,^i\ 

*      (1,)  The  Night  Wind  ........ .Fartey 

(c)  Down  In  the  Forest  Konald 

Miss  Mario. 

rragon^a-Jse-  " " "  VnVermizzo 
(c)   Danse  Bobeme 
Valse  VocB  dl  Priraavera .....  ■  •  J-  BtraUBS 
M133  Mario  and  orchestra 


vie- 
The 

'■n  wii.j  I  ■ 'I . ; .  .m.-ij  ;ii  [  ..'-"n  con- 
1    were    called    "goldbearlng,"  not 

i  diggers."  Having  poured  out  this 
Iniormatlon,  Mr.  Johnson  aeltlod  him- 
self to  snooze. 

Mr.  Gollghtly.  our  old  friend  Bugenc, 
who  does  not  like  synthetlo  gin,  thinks 
soft  drinks  and  tea  pol.sonous,  and  so 
hns  taken  to  reading,  lifted  tip  his 
voice.  "I  read  in  The  Sunday  Herald 
that  Miss  Gertrude  Iloffniaijn  says  that 
In  selecting  her  dancing  girls  she  Is 
fussy  about  their  teeth.  This  Is  as 
It  siiould  be.  I  rftmeinl>©r  that  when 
American  chorus  girls  disported  them- 
selves In  London  theatres,  new.spapers 
spoke  of  the  'thin  long  line  ot  Amerl- 
CHn  dentistry.'  "Why  Is  It,  by  the  way, 
that  so  many  chorus-men  in  our  musi- 
cal comedies  seem  to  have  been  chosen 
for  thedr  wealth  of  sold-ci-owned 
teeth?" 

ELEPHANT'S  FOOT 
In  boyhood  days,  reading  books  of 
adventure  we  learned  that  a  roasted 
or  baked  elephant's  foot  was  a  deli- 
cacy. "Q.  A,  B.  "  had  the  courage  to 
taste  It  not  long  ago  in  Africa.  He 
relates  his  experience  in  the  Man- 
che-ster  Guardian.  He  and  his  com- 
panions while  they  watched  *the  foot 
of  an  elephant  baking — ^tho  elephant 
was  killed  because  he  had  gone  mad 
from  an  ulcerated  tooth — they  fortified 
themselves  with  cocktails.  (O  blessed 
land  ot  libertyl) 

""When  it  appeared  at  the  table  a 
strong  aroma  arose  as  of  a  town  whose 
staple  Industries  were  the  manufacture 
of  glue  and  patent  fertilizers.  How- 
ever, we  each  took  a  ration  of  the  vis- 
cous brown  mess  on  our  tin  plates, 
.sampled  It  simultaneously,  and  looked 
at  one  another.  If  Imagination  can 
conceive  a  compound  of  sealing  wax, 
train  oil,  blood,  and  the  essence  of  cast- 
off  boot  soles,  that  about  describes  the 
delicacy. 

The  oommls."!loner  flung  hla  plate  out 
Into  the  night  with  a  roar,  'Boy!  tell 
cook  kill  fowl;  make  chicken  cutleg 
one  time;  kill  tin  sardine,  and  for 
God's  sake,  pass  more  cocktail!'  " 


Do  you  want  your  fa/Jn 
ed  and  r«<1"'  Po  yo'i 
that  dreadful,  lout 
urd?    I  have  no'' 
of  you  nlroiidy  c 
Oh,  stop  while  there  1b  i 


9blo»t-  I 
t>«oom* 

,1  drunk- 
nr  thr«e 
,;i  InUlng. 
,  J'rove 


•^o  long  as  there  are  philosophers  to 
attack  Idealism  so  long  will  they  have 
half-baked  followers  to  Idealize  them. 
The  small  try  who  swim  behind  new  In- 
tellectual movements  remain  pretty  con- 
stant In  their  habits,  and  are  always 
good  food  for  the  satirists." 


Old  iSr.  Auger  te  impatient  irlth 
newBpai)«r8,  e^oclally  those  of  New 
York,  for  picturing  "society  women"  on 
beaches  of  Floi^lda  or  In  festlvaj  gather^ 
Ings  In  cities,  llttlo  children  of  wealthy 
parents,  "smart"  young  women  on 
horseback.  And  all  the  women,  old  and 
young,  are  photographed  showing  their 
teeth,  ostentatiously,  as  If  for  the  advert 
tlsement  of  some  tooth  powder  or  paste; 
grinning  women;  women  with  a  fatuous 
smile.  I  don't  mind  the  actressesi  to 
look  their  prettiest,  to  expose  them- 
selves Is  part  of  their  profesaloiu  Then 
there  are  those  silly  beauty  contests; 
the  prettiest  girl  In  Putney,  Vt.,  or 
Fonda,  N,  T.,  or  Gopher  Prairie.  Study- 
ing the  pictures  of  these  "prettiest" 
gtrls,  I  say  to  myself,  "What  frights  the 
other  young  women  in  those  towns  must 
be.  Beauty  contests!"  And  old  Mr. 
Auger  fairly  snorted  in  his  Indigna- 
tion. 


BEAUTY  CONTESTS 
This  roused  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
from  a  semi-somnolent  state.  ""Why 
so  hot,  Ezra?  Don't  you  know  that 
beauty  contests  have  been  held  for 
centuries?  I  don't  refer  to  the  three 
goddesses  stripping  themselves  before 
Paris.  The  unfortunate  judge;  I  eay, 
imfortunate,  for  his  decision  brought  on 
the  Trojan  war.  In  old  times  the  Wo- 
men of  Tenedos  were  thought  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  though 
some  say  the  handsomest  were  in  Spar- 
ta, where  it  was  told  of  King  Archl- 
damiis,  that  he  was  fined  because  when 
one  very  handsome  woman  was  offered 
to  him  for  wife,  he  chose  one  that  was 
ugly  and  "rich.  The  Ephorl  reproached 
him  for  preferring  the  begetting  king- 
lets rather  than  kings  for  Jhe  Spartans. 
You  .see,  manly  beauty  was  also 
esteemed,  and  there  was  a  contest  at 
Ells,  where  the  conqueror  was  given 
the  vessels  of  the  goddess  to  carry;  No. 
2  led  an  ox,  and  No.  3  put  sacrificial 
cakes  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  a  man  named  <3yp- 
selus  of  Arcadia  instituted  contests  of 


Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  recital  next  Sat- 
urday afternoon  will  lake  place  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  not  In  Jordan  Hall,  as  was 
erroneously  stated  in  The  Herald  of  last 
Sunday. 


THE  LOST  CHORD 

("With  Av»  respect  to  the  memory  of  Ade- 
laide Proctor) 
Seated  one  day  at  my  table 
I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease. 
And  my  fingers  Jingled  Idly 
My  bunch  of  office  keys. 
I  know  not  for  what  I  was  eeim:hing 
Or  what  I  was  checking  then. 
But  I  struck  one  cord  of  fuel. 
And  the  sound  was  not  "Amen." 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight. 
Not  a  bit  like  an  angel's  psalm. 
And  I  swore  till  my  feverish  spirit 
"Was  finally  touched  with  calm. 
It  quieted  rage  and  cursing 
Like  love  overcoming  strife  | 
But  where  was  that  cord  of  fuell 
I  couldn't  have  told  for  my  life. 

It  linked  all  my  thoughts  and  pondering 

Into  one  ot  perfect  peace.  ' 

But  where  was  that  cord  of  fuell 

My  wonder  would  not  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  It  vainly. 

That  one  lost  cord  of  pine. 

Billed  from  the  farmer's  woodpjle, 

But  it  never  cajne  to  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  dark  angel 
"Will  speak  of  that  cord  again, 
For  surely  never  In  heaven 
Shall  I  find  those  cord-wood  men. 

•WTI.LIAM  KEENB  HII/TON. 
Damarlscotta,  Me. 

LINE  ON  DAO 
As  the  TVWld  Wags  I 

How  often  our  "Betters"  (as  Barrle 
ealls  them)  try  to  impress  on  us  of  this 
century  the  evil  of  our  ways.  Their  fa- 
vorite reference  is  to  the  days  when 
they  were  young — those  days  of  Ivory 
eoap  purity  and  virtue. 

Such  rot  has  forced  me  to  look  tip  the 
records  of  the  past  and  then  it  Is  that  I 
learn  the  truth  about  Dad,  and  even 
Mama.  The  Milton  News  tor  June  8, 
1882,  contained  a  long  letter  from  one 
who  signed  himself  (maybe  herself) 
"A  True  Friend,"  The  writer  addresses 
the  young  men  of  the  town  and  pleads 
with  them  to  desist  from  their  wicked 
course  for  a  while  and  listen  to  some 
sound  advice: 

"I  am  afraid  that  some  of  yon  go 
farther  than  smoking.  Oh,  boys,  boys,  I 
am  afraid  you  Indulge  in  sometiiing 
stronger  than  water  as  a  beverage.  Oh, 
Ktop  just  a  moment  and  thlnlc  Can  you 
deny  that  you  drink  bear,  cider  and  oven 
Btronaep  nolsens?  for  they  are  polsonsi 


yourselves  mon.  true  in.  n,  Oentloinen. 
Do  your  bent  for  the  Hiiko  of  yourMelveii 
und  those  who  love  you.  J»  the  present 
course  of  ftotloii  the  way  to  prove  your- 
selves men?  I  ut.p-^al  to  you  as  you 
value  your  manli  /'i'^  ' 

A  few  week*  luu  r  there  )■  a  aimuar 
appeal  made  to  ih..  young  Udles  of  the 
town  beoause  of  their  "towd  actions. 
Almost  eaoh  edition  oontalnii  somn  ref- 
orenoe  to  the  rlotouB  manners  and  Blnful 
behavior  of  the  young  P^TJ^I^" 
yatbera  «b4  Wothen,  miQUXXZt 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 

,  COL,ONIAL— Ed    ^V•>'nn  in 
Perfect  Fool."  fllfth  week. 
'  liOLLlS    STREET    —  "Llghtnln",' 
'     comedy,  eleventh  week. 

MAJESTIC — Gertrude  Hoffman  In 
the  revue,  "Hello  Everybody,"  sec- 
ond week.  „ 

PLYMOLTH    —    "Just  Marrl?d, 
farce,  eighth  week. 

SEL.W"rN— "The      Fool,"      drama,  , 
fourth  week.  j 

SHUBERT — "Elsie,"  musical  com- 
edy, third  and  last  week. 

"WTL.BUR — "Listening  In,'  a  mi»- 
tery  comedy,  third  >v-j.-k.  | 

"ELDEST  SOr 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
COPLB  YTHEATRE— First  perform- 
ance   In    this    country   of    "The  Eld- 
est Bon,"  a  domestic  drama  in  three 
acts  and  four  scenes  by  John  Gals- 
I  worthy. 

.Sir  Tnuiam  Cheshire  H,  Conway  Wlo-gncUl 

Freda  Studdeaham  Catherine  Willaitl 

Chrlstltio  Jessamine  Xewcomil>e 

Ronald  Keith  H.  Mortimer  Wliltf 

Harold  _  BegUuld  SheffleW 

Joan.  May  Edlss 

Dot  ...Phyllis  Cleveland 

Mabel  Lanfame  Katberlne  Slandlng 

Bill  Noel  Tearle 

Lady  Cheshire  I>alsj  lielmore 

The  Reverend  John  Latter  Gerald  Kojfers 

.Tackson  "Warwick  Bufkland  1 

Uld  Studdentaain.....  &  E.  Cllve  j 

Voung  Dunning  L.  Paul  Scott : 

.lose  Ta.vlor   .Stepbaiile  Day  j 

Charles  J'erey  Groves  | 

This  play  in  view  ot  the  authorship 
is  surprisingly  conventional.  One  knew 
from  Freda's  faoe  and  voice  at  the 
very  beginning,  that  Bill,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  "William  Cheshire,  a  fine  o!d 
Crusted  Tory,  proud  of  his  lineage,  had 
^one  her  wrong.  One  was  sure  after 
*01d  Studdenham,  her  father,  had  made 
his  appearance,  that  he  would  figure 
in  the  third  act  and  say  In  what  Ar- 
le/nus  "U'ard  called,  a  play-acting  voice, 
that  Freda  was  too  good  for\^  the  likes 
uf  Bill;  that  he  would  spurn  the  prof- 
fered consolation  of  soverelgne  and 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  subject  Is 
the  old  one  of  caste;  the  he'r,  having 
had  temporary  madness,  a  wastrel  but 
not  wholly  a  blackguard,  proposes  to 
wed  the  girl  who  Is  to  have  a  child  by 
hlni.  This  time  she  Is  the  lady's  maid 
in  th4  house;  this  time  her  father  Is  a 
highly  respectable  head-keeper  who 
had  served  the  Cheshires  for  "five  and 
twenty  years,"  a  phrase  dear  to  many 
tJnglish   writers  of  melodramas. 

But  Mr.  Galsworthy  brings  in  irony- 
Sir  William  had  Insisted  that  young 
Dunning,  an  under  keeper,  should  wed 
Rose,  a  village  girl,  who  was  about 
to  be  a  mother.  Sir  William  was 
shocked  when  Dunning  was  unwilling. 
He  would  not  allow  such  Immoral  go- 
ings-on, especially  on  his  ancestral 
acres.  "What  would  Mrs.  Orundy  say? 
But  to  Sir  "William  the  Idea  of  Bill 
wedding  Freda — a  girl  far  too  good  for 
BUI — Mf  ja  preposterous.  No,  Bill  must 
have  41  career,  go  Into  Parliament, 
marry  a  girl  of  good  family,  especially 
Mabel,  the  guest  from  Ireland.  If  he 
should  marry  Freda,  what  would  the 
neighbors  say?  The  Cheshires,  highly 
respected  for  some  centuries,  would 
have  to  go  away  and  hide  demlnished 
heads.    Prestige  would  be  lost. 

After  the  mess  is  known  to  the  family, 
there  is  discussion  as  to  what  Is  to  be 
done;  a  discussion  In  the  true  Galswor- 
thlan  manner.  Much  might  be  said  on 
each  side.  Only  the  diisagreeaole  Dot  is 
Inclined  to  approve  the  marriage.  I..ady 
Cheshire  A-rings  her  hands  and  rolls  her 
eyes  up  to  the  celling.  Sir  William 
storms  till  the  spectator  anticipates  an 
apoplectic  stroke.  Bill  is  dogged  In  de- 
termination, although  the  audience  sus- 
pects him  cf  not  being  In  love  with 
Freda  now  his  passion  Is  spent,  Freda  , 
Is  honestly  in  love.  Fortunate  girl  In 
that  her  father  took  her  away,  for  Bill, 
as  played  list  night.  Is  a  singularly  un- 
pleasant person,  snapping  at  everyone, 
abominably  rude,  especially  to  the 
amiable  Mlas  MabeL 

And  when  tiie  play  Is  at  an  end. 
what  is  the   conclu^'jn"'     "Tioes  '"lOvc 


i 
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^jStiTranks  and  therefore?"  Would  not 
r-.(i  marriage  have  made  husband  and 
e  miserable,  even  In  Canada  where 
•y  purposed  to  go,  with  Bill  disin- 
herited, penniless,  without  a  trade  or  a 
pmffsslon.  Mr.  Galsworthy  leaves  the 
audience  up  -n  the  air.  i'et,  a  good 
name  Is  worth  something,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  to  be  born.  Freda.- 
bo  sure,  was  iirought  up,  as  she 
said,  not  to  whine.  Tou  do  not  hear 
her  Baying  even  to  BUI:  "Make  me  an 
honest  woman."  And  so  we  are  far 
from  "V^aste,"  which  the  younff  people 
\a  "The  Eldest  t'on"  were  rehearsing. 
In  "Hlndlc  Wakes"  the  grirl  wolves  the  j 
question  by  frankly  saylnr  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  be  mad«  an  honest 
woman  She  can  earn  her  own  living. 
Vtve  la  Jole! 

M1b8  Wlllard  played  the  part  of  Freda 
without  a  too  evident  attempt  to  ex- 
cite »}-mpathy.  She  was  neither  mod- 
est nor  immodest  In  the  declaration  of 
her  love  for  Bill;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  of  her  devotion,  of  her  willingness 
to  spare  her  lover  disgrraoe  or  worldly 
loss.  She  thought  of  him,  not  of  her- 
self. Miss  Wlllard  does  not  need  words 
to  express  her  emotions.  We  have  seen 
few  fnier  Instances  of  facial  eloquence 
than  in  the  scene  where  Bill  tells  hia 
mother,  who  surprises  the  lovers  em- 
bracing, that  he  la  betrothed  to  Freda, 
that  he  will  marry  her.  If  Bill  had 
looked  at  her  then,  his  passion  would 
ave  been  rekindled. 
Mr.  Clive  gave  a  quietly  forcible 
itrayal  of  old  Studdenham.  There 
v.as  no  raving;  no  wild  denunciation. 
Miss  Day,  as  the  village  girl,  gave  due 
emphasis  to  her  one  desire  to  have  her 
good  name  restored.  Mr.  White  played 
'Keith  with  the  appropriate  carelessness. 
Miss  Cleveland  over-acted  till  she 
made  Dot  unendurable.  Mr.  Wlngfield 
had  a  trying  part.  No  doubt  he  will 
better  his  performance.  The  pace  taken 
by  him  and  Ml.3s  Belmore  In  the  last 
act  was  Irrltatlngly  alow.  We  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Tearle.  Did  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy Intend  that  BUI  should  be  so 
snarling-,  so  Insufferable  a  person  T 


TREMONT  TirE,A.TRE— Charles  Froh- 
man  presents  "Mister  Antonio,"  by  B. 
Tarkington.   The  cast: 

Tng   John  MoCabc 

Pearl   Mary  JIallon 

I'he  Man  

Antonio  Oomaradondo  Otis  StdniiCT 

Joe   Hobert  Uorrison 

Fli.w-ein    IIim«elf 

June  Ramsey  Marlon  Warriug  Manle.v 

Oeorffe  Riddle  Donald  llacMillan 

Minnie  Riddle  Beatrice  James 

Araloui-a  Jorn^  l-rene  Purcx^fll 

Earl   Wilfred  Nixon 

>Irs.  Jorny  .Rose  StlUman 

MUton  Jomy  Jo8e|>b  Brennan 

'Ilie  Her.  Jfsse  WaJpole  Ernest  Elton 

Mrs.  Walipole  Jean  lleA.pln 

Mr.  Ooodnr  Jack  Mi-Kee 

Mrs.   Oo<Mler  Roberta  B^lillnger 

Capltano   Dimself 

Mister  Antonio  tma  come  to  town 
leading  his  mule  Capitano  and  playing 
his  hurdy-gurdy  as  If  carefree  and 
happy.  Happy  he  Is,  as  the  audience 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  last  night  well 
testified  in  its  reception  of  the  play. 
Indeed  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
whetlier  Antonio  or  the  play  was  the 
mo.=>t  entertaining. 

Both  make  uso  of  sentiment,  and 
they  uee  it  well.  There  are  those  that 
disdain  sentiment,  but  even  thougii  sen- 
timent may  rule  the  heart  and  over- 
come the  mind,  what's  the  harm? — but 
there!  That's  just  what  this  play  says. 
Mr.  Tarklr^on,  In  his  comedy,  wiiich 
now  needs  no  Introduction  as  from  his 
clever  pen,  makes  uso  of  all  that  can 
appeal  to  heart  and  emotion.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  organ-grinder  turning  the 
I  crank  of  his  mU3io  wagon  and  begging 
!  f or  recompense  is  an  appeaiUng  figure 
'on  the  stage.  And  to  be  philosophical 
— that,  to,  does  attract  men's  sympa- 
thies and  love. 

Masterful  In  technique  as  Mr.  Tark- 
ington is,  and  mindful  of  the  value  of 
eentlment,  his  play  cannot  but  make 
us  wish  that  such  characters  existed 
in  real  life. 

But  the  plot  of  this  play  dot-s  not 
come  to  more  than  a  light  and  charm- 
ing story  of  exceptional,  though  amus- 
ing, incidents.  Antonio  wins  his  bet. 
j  everybody's  ha;'py  at  the  end.  The  au- 
I  dlence  goes  a-.vay  with  a  warm  spot 
round  the  heart  anil  a  emile  for  every 
organ-grinder  they  may  pass  the  next 
day. 

Mister  Antonio,  the  organ-grinder.  Is 
a  winning  character.  But  why  should 
this  cheap  and  tawdry  Italian,  as  some 
snobhy  persons  would  say,  fascinate 
such  an  educated  audience  In  Boston? 

That  riddile'a  easy!    'Tls  because  the 
part  Is  played  by  Mr.  Skinner.  Again 
we  have  no  need  to  Introduce  or  even 
to  recall  his  past  .«ucoe.«s.    Otis  Skinner 
is  a  trade  name  for  the  man  In  the  av- 
erage thtra^re  audience.    It  Is  resistered 
as  standing  for  a  quality  of  acting  ex- 
cellent in  its  portrayal  of  this  role  of 
organ-grinder.     Mr.   Skinner  has  been 
layiiiK  tin  the  stage  for  many  years, 
ndeed  several  of  them  in  this  very  rol-- 
't'  that  stji.nds  rot  against  him  for  he 


Mr.  Harrison  and 


only 

mate  i 

Mr.  hi^lnne:-  t\  -  . 
era  along  with  him. 
MlsB  Manley  give  e.-.r^ellent  pcrtr.ijals 
of  their  parts.  One  seen*  which  ro- 
dulred  acting  of  goo."  merit,  and  that 
alone,  was  handlad  magnincently.  « 
was  the  scene  before  Antonio  discovers 
June  Rameey  sobblns  on  the  steps  An- 
tonio's carefree  joVlng  as  he  aie.  un- 
aware of  an;.-  company,  and  Junes 
expre.=sion  of  her  grief,  for  a  long  time 
without  sobbing,  was  touching. 

Mister  Ant-mio  and  his  donkey  Capl- 
tano have  been  to' Boston  before,  but 
they  have  returned  to  entertain  the 
'tald  old  riiritan  town  once  more.  In- 
deed Mr  Skinner  suggests  that  the 
town  might  learn  a  lesson  by  comparing 
iffielf  with  Avatania,  the  Main  Street 
of  Tarkington,  and  the  city,  town  or 
country  anywhere  that  people  live 
M'ster  Skinner  heard  Boston  applaud 
Itself,  but  not  till  after  it  had  sho-n-ed 
Its""  appreciation  of  a  fine  aotor  in  a 
charming    oomedy  by  *  clever  writer. 


xubefaiw 

lobijy:  "Rody.l 


ST    JAAfES  THKATKE— Re-vlval  of 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back," 
in    prologue,    play    and    epilogue,  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    The  cast: 
THE  PKOLOG-OE 

A  Cheat  , 

A  Sloven  

.4.  Painted  Lady. .. 

.V  Slircw  • 

A  Sadb 


■Vlalo  Rout* 
Bnshnell 
Barbara  Grey 
.  .Anna  I^yug 
.  ..riora  Frost 
Harold  Chase 
Adamd 


A  Bully   ,,, 

A  Hussy  I'"'^'""  , 

A  KntTrr   Murk  Kent 

A  Swai-d'  Houston  Richard, 

t  r^ue   Edward  Damey 

i      Kalph  M.  Remley 

lA^a^eriby.:.  ™r  Gilbert 

THE  FLAT 

y^^-,.  -wvvht   Mark  Kent 

S>rTst™  Penny :  _  ...-Houston  Richard, 

M«J.  Tomktas  Hai-«ld  Chase 

M™    Tomklus  -  ---Anna  Layoff 

'  Vivian  ■  Lucille  Adams 

jZI  Samuels  ^...    Edward  Darney 

rtTrry  LsrUoom  R«lP?  J^;,^''?^ 

Miss  Kite   -  Barbara  Gr-y 

Mrs.  Percival  'De  Hooley  V,  -;^'"xf        n  I 

Stasia  ■4<lely°  ,^'"^,'""1'  I 

Mrs   Sharne   Viola  Roach  i 

TheTlilrd  Floor  Back  1.....  .-Walter  Roach  | 

THE  EPILOGUE  I 

An  OM  Bachelor   ....  .Mark  Kent 

Tvvo  I»versi  Houston  Rlcbards-Lucllle  Adams  ' 

A  Husband  Harold  Chase 

A  Wife   Anna  Layng 

t  .tevv   Edwai-d  Damey 

W  Bn'tei-talnlus  Person  Ralph  M.  Remley 

A  Maiden  Lady.  Bartara  Grey 

\  Rich  .Mint  -  Flo"  ^'■os.t 

The  Servant  J^^^Sa  Bushnell 

The  Lady  of  the  House  v. . Mola  Rxjach 

i  Friend.  TFaiter  Gilbert 

Long   before    "The   Fool"  appeared, 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" 


denced  by  the 
.youth  coming  out  ui 
how  could  you?"  ■ 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Dave 
Stamper  and  Kdna  Leedom,  in  a  funny 
turn,  Introducing  the  Irrepressible  Miss 
Leedom  in  her  "cut-up"  sty'e  and  air  of 
affected  spontaneity;  Oakes  and  Delour,, 
in  a  ewittlv  moving  dajicing  act;  Steila 
M»yhe-(\.  back  again  In  a  new  and  up-, 
tp-the-iiilnute  monologue;  Enrico  Bes- 
telll,  .n.aking  his  first  American  tour, 
and  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  en- 
tire bill.  In  the  greatest  juggling  act 
ever  seen  at  this  theatre:  Hawthorne 
and  Cock,  entertaining  in  a  line  of  "nut 
oomedv;  Bazazian  and  White,  singers 
and  Instrumentalists:  Carter  and  Cor- 
nish, who  are  entitled  to  .second  honors 
on  the  bill  in  a  speedy  dancing  act  that 
offers  steps  new  to  Boston  audiences, 
and  Enili   Pulienberg  and  his  trained 

Suzanne  Dabney,  Soprano, 
and    Carlos  Salzedo, 
Harpist,  Appear 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ; 
Suzanne  Dabney,  soprano,  and  Carlos  ' 
Salzedo,  harpist,  gave  a  concert  last ; 
night  In  Jordan  hall.  Songs:  Handel,  Air  | 
from  "Sclplo";  Rachmanlnov,  La  | 
Fiancee  du  Soldat;  old  Canadian  song,  1 
A  La  Claire  Fontaine;  Rhene-Baton,  Au  j 
Printemps;  Godard,  Air  of  Leonora  | 
from  "Tasso";  Carpenter,  ''ATien  I  Bring 
Tou  Colored  Toys;  Griff e.  By  a  Lonely 
Forest  Pathway;  Dickey,  Pack  Clouds 
Awaj';  Soott,  Arietta,  Harp  solos;  Cou- 

perln,  Sarabande;  Bach,  Bourree; 
jCorelli,  Giga;  Haydn,  Theme  and  Varl- 

itlons;    Rameau,    Rigaudon;  Salzedo, 

Mirage,    Inquietude,    Whirlwind.  Mrs. 

Dudley    Fltts    was  the  accompanist. 

There  was  a  large  and  very  friendly 

audience. 

The  great  friend  of  the  harping  fra- 
ternity was  John,  the  disciple,  wlio  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmcs  saw  visions  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  far  more  wonderful 
than  those  revealed  to  Sir  Arthur  Co- 
nan  Doyle  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen.  John 
tella  us  that  when  the  four  beasts  and 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down 
every  one  was  provided  with  a  harp. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  144,000  harpers 
harping  with  their  harps.  He  saw  as  It 
were  a  sea  of  glass  and  they  that  had 
overcome  the  Beast  stood  on  it  having 
the  harps  of  Ood.    Now  many  thought 


Tliere  are  books  about  ootfecrtorB  of 
first  editions,  complete  sets  of  certain 
authors,  incunabula,  erotioa.  Bibles, 
cook  books,  arithmetics,  almanacs,  etc, 
but  is  there  any  payabologlcal  study  of 
the  ooUeotor  irrespective  of  his  paxtlou- 
lar  manlaT  We  have  read  of  men  who 
epent  time  and  money  in  oollectlng 
things  connected  with  'the  hangmsm's 
profession,  memorabilia  «f  executions 
by  gTiIllotine,  sword,  aze,  gaxotte;  In 
oolleotlng  memorabilia  of  famous  crim- 
inals. 

Not  long  ago  Vho  furniture  of  Landru, 
who  burned  In  his  kitchen  stove  H  of 
the  women  betrothed  to  him,  was  sold 
at  Versailles,  The  prices  obtained  at 
the  auction  were  hl^h.  When  the  Justly 
celebrated  stove  -was  put  up,  the  bidding 
ran  from  BOO  to  4200  francs.  This  lat- 
ter sum  was  Dald  by  a  gypsy,  A  lion 
tamer  securetf  J...andru'3  seal  for  400 
francs;  the  Ink  p"ot  went  for  50;  a  blue 
ribbon  and  a  hairpin  for  three  franos; 
but  a  barber,  who  arranged  Landru's 
hair  the  morning  of  the  beheading,  tried 
vainly  to  sell  a  lock  of  hair  and  a  piece 
of  beard  in  a  neighboring  cafe.  Prob- 
abb'  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity. 

But  what  -will  the  gypsy  do  -with  the 
Btove;  the  Hon  tamer  -with  the  aeal?  In 
the  song  Gypsy  J-ohn  invites  his  guest 
to  dip  his  fingers  In  the  stew.  We  as- 
sociate with  the  gypsy  a  pot  hung  over 
a  fire  in  the  open. 


By  the  way,  what  became  of  the 

silken  oord  with  which  the  fourth  Earl 
Ferrers  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
shooting  his  ste-ward?  As  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  Ferrers  was  entitled  to  silk  In- 
stead of  hemp.  The  London  Dally 
Chronicle,  speaking  recently  of  Chart- 
ley,  his  home,  said:  "Nowadaj's  he 
would  probably  have  been  sent  to  Broad- 
moor to  play  billiards,  but  psycho-analy- 
sis and  sentiment  Were  little  thought  of 
Ln  those  days." 


was  popular,  as  a  play  centering  about  former  days  that  the  "Beast"  was  the 
a  saintly  character,  the  Stranger,  who  ^j^jpg^or  Nero,  who,  as  a  player  of  the 
becomes  a  Friend,  and  goes  on  after  ^^^^  ^^^^  recitals  at  Rome  and  abroad, 
his  work  In  one  place,  is  done  to  other  ^.y^^^  j^j^^  favored  the  harp.  And  when 
tasks  awaiting  him.  The  story  is  sim-  ^^^^  heard  a  mighty  angel  foretell  the 
pie,  a  series,  rather,  of  three  pictures  ^^^^  Babylon,  the  angel  cried:  "Uie 
of  boarding  house  life   depicting    the  ^f    harpers    and    musicians,  of 

changes  brought  about  by  the  kind-  .^j  g  ^^d  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no 
lineaa  of  the  Stranger.    It  Is  a  play  that  thee."  Note  the  Invidious 

abounds  in  clever  character  parts  and    ^igtlnctlon  drawn  by  John,  the  disciple, 
interesting   lines,  both   humorous   and,  ^gf^^ggn  harpers  and  musicians, 
serious.  gut  Mr.  Salzedo  Is  an  accomplished 

Walter  Gilbert  plays  the  leading  part,!  -„uslcian  as  -well  as  a  brilliant  virtuoso, 
made  famous  by  the  acting  of  Forbes- |  hq' pjays  musically:  his  transcriptloTis 
Robertson.  It  Is  a  beautiful  part,  but  his  instrument  are  musical;  his  OVT 
one  easily,  made  Insipid.  Gilbert  evi-  j.jjeme  and  Variations,  which  he  play^?, 
dentiy  appreciated  this  and  at  times  ■■       •  - 

struggled  too  hard  to  be  convincing 
and  overdid  his  acting.    And  this  fault 

was  not  his  alone;  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast,  not  content  to  leave 

the  play  symbolio,  but  at  the  same  time 

full  of  real  people,  embellished  It  with 

characters  too  farcical. 

Viola    Roach,    the    landlady    of  the 

boarding  house,  was  excellent  both  as 

the    t5'p6    of   disappointed   woman  all 

too  well   kno-wn   and   In   her  glorified 

character  later.     The  part  of  a  little 


OUR  CIVILIZATION 

le  the  man  that  collects  reminders  of 
murderous  deeds  and  consequent  exe- 
cutions necessarily  morbid?  Not  long 
ago  about  4000  men  and  women  of 
London  waited  In  the  rain  for  an  hour 
outside  a  Jail  to  watch  the  prison  wall 
at  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Thompson 
jWas  hanged.  At  least  2000  watched  the 
walls  of  another  prison  at  the  time 
when  her  lover,  who  had  murdered  her 
Ivusband,  Was  hanged.  At  the  former 
Jail  there  was  a  rush  through  the  po- 
lice to  see  the  official  notice  of  the 
execution  when  It  was  posted.  Some 
were  Injured  in  the  struggle  to  get  near 
the  notice. 

This  moved  the  Manchester  Guardian 
to  say:  "There  is  at  present  In  London 
a  negro  chief  and  his  suite  from  Swazi- 
land, and  the  appearance  and  quaint 
ideas  of  this  -visitor  from  the  -wilds  has 
amused  the  Londoners.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  offtolals  in  charge  of  his  party 
did  not  think  of  taking  him  to  Hollo- 
way  or  to  Pentonvllle  to  study  one  side 
of  our  ad-vanoed  civilization  there." 


here  last  season.  Is  musically  planne.w 
He  has  found  out  new  tonal  colors  f<ia- 
the  harp,  all  of  them  ingenious;  somt  If 
of  them  beautiful.  By  his  art  he  almost 
persuades  us  to  believe  that  the  harp 
Is  an  admirable  Instrument  for  a  r  - 
cltal.  Certainly  when  he  plays  It,  .  »e 
inevitable  boredom  is  greatly  lessened; 
for,  when  all  Is  said,  when  all  is  per- 
formea,  the  place  for  the  harp  U  in 
the  orchestra.  J 
Miss  Dabney  sang  an  air  from  Han- 

    ,  del's  "Scipio"   which  was  produced  In 

servant  girl  was  delightfully  and  con-  London  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The 
sistently  taken  by  Adeiyn  Bushnell.  „ja,rch  in  this  opera  was  long  used  for 
The  other  players  took  the  parts  of  ^j^^  parade  of  the  King's  bodyguard.  It 
members  of  the  boarding  house  family.  popular  that  it  was  introduced 

Lucille  Ada.ns  -was  charming  and  ^^^^  "Polly,"  Gay's  sequel  to  his  "Beg- 
played  prettily  the  part  of  "the  girl"  In  gj^^.g  opera,"  with  the  words  "Brave 
spite  of  a  severe  cold.  ^        prepare,"  and  a  song  was  made 

Although  only  one  setting  was  re-  fp^^j  the  march:  "We  follow  brave  Han- 
gulred  it  was  one  of  the  best  yet  used  ^^^^^  gj^^  Sclplo."  There  are  five  airs 
by  the  company  and  was  worked  out  ^  ^^.^  -whloh  were  sung  by  the 

even  to  the  smallest  detail  ^^^^   Cuzzonl   and   the  equally  great 

Soneslno.  But  these  airs  should  be  sung 
In  the  grand  manner,  and  there  are  few 
today  who  have  It.  AltJiough  the  air 
on  the  program  last  evening  demands  a 


FACTS  FOR  THE  CURIOUS 

To  Percy  Beauregard  i    We  do  n^t 
i   know  when  bl-focal  glasses  were  first 
worn.  Mr.  Roy  L.  McCardell,  an  author- 
itative writer,  Informs  us  that  the  mon-  j 
ocle  was  Invented  on  Feb.  2,  827  A.  D.,  j 
by  Egbert,  the  first  King  of  England.  I 
Now,  by  the  way,  Mr.  McCardell,  men-  i 
tlonlug  Feb.  2,  says  that  on  that  day  In 
79  A.         Pompeii,     Herciilaneura  and 
Stablao  were  smothered  In  ashes  from 
Mt.  Vesuvius.  "Pliny,  the  Elder,  who  de 
scribed  the  cataclysm,  said  'the  scene 
baffled  desoriptlon.'  " 


MRS.  VALENTINO  AT  [ 
KEITH'S  JHEATRE 

Mrs.  Rodolph  Valetiflno,  before  herl 
marriage  to  the  ardent  Romeo  of  the] 
screen.  Miss  Jean  Acker,  In  a  comedy 
playlet,  "A  Regular  Girl,"  by  Edgar 
Al!"n  Woolf,  Is  the  featured  player  of 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  There  is  obvious  deduction  that 
the  theme  has  something  akin  to  the 
domestic  tragedy  in  the  life  of  the 
actress. 

There  Is  little  In  the  role  of  Doris,  as, 
interpreted  by  Mrs.  Valentino,  that  ls| 
exacting,  dramatically.  That  there  wasi 
natural  curiosity  to  see  the  actress  at 
close  range  goes  without  saying.  She  Is 
ej-tremely  pretty  and  she  wears  her 
gowns  bV:oT:itngly.  From  this  vle-w^point 
the  bis  audi  n.^e  was  pleased,  as  evl- 


slnger  of  fuller  voice  and  more  emo- 
tional feeling  than  Miss  Dabney  at  pres- 
ent possesses.  It  was  a  pleaaure  to  hear 
the  muslo.  for  the  songs  from  Handel's 
operas  are  sadly  neglected  even  by  great 
arUsta.  By  the  way,  Handel's  name  on 
the  program  was  spelled  "Haendel"  as 
if  the  concert  were  in  some  German 
city,  and  not  In  Boston. 

Miss  Dabney  was  more  guocesaful  In 
her  Interpretation  of  the  simpler  songs 
than  those  that  required  sensuous  tonal 
beauty  or  dramatic  expression.  Thus 
her  voice  was  more  agrfceable  In  the 
opening  measures  of  Rhene-Baton's  song 
and  in  the  Canadian  folk  song  thaji  in 
those  that  required  deep  feeling,  fire, 
passion,  and  nobility  of  diction. 

Mrs.  Fltts  played  sympathetlo  acconv- 
jtanlments. 


THE  LATE  CONGRESS 

As  the  World  Wagsi 

Mr.  Abel  Adams  of  Amherst,  N.  H., 
Is  amiss  on  modern  "hysteria,"  as  It  is 
now  of  hermaphroditic  origin  and  means 
a  deviation  from  a  normal  nervous  con- 
dition. The  big  sister  of  a  small  boy, 
who  sat  on  the  high  end  of  a  see-saw 
plank,  said  as  she  jumped  on  and  off  the 
low  end:  "Don't  get  nervous!"  To  quiet 
ourselves,  let's  sing  (apologizing  to  Hi- 
ram Johnson): 

They  kept  us  out  of  coal. 
And  raised  the  price  of  clothes; 

They  aided  all  the  profiteers. 
While  all  their  victims  froze. 

They  tipped  off  all  the  gamblers, 

Until  sugar  prices  rose; 
They  tariffed  for  Infant  profiteers 
And  neglected  poor  soldiers'  woes, 
Melrose.  E.  H.  JUDIUNS. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

(Prom  the  London  Journal  tn  1912,} 
He — Ripping  morning. 
She — Top  hole. 

He — Only  drawback  is  it  makes  you 
so  beastly  slack. 

She — Doesn't  It,  I'm  too  keepy  for 
words. 

He — Going  away  soon? 


Scarborough  as 
locldnK,  br&alng 


She — I  Buppj  ■ 
piT  uuual. 

He— I  say,  thut  s  < 
place,  Isn't  It? 

She — Oh,  yes;  but  you  can  give  It  a 
mlsB  In  baulk.  We  Just  rot  about  on 
tho  front.  % 

He— That'll  suit  mo.  Only  the  pater 
l.«  so  beastly  anorgetlc;  Ukos  to  chivvy 
;i  pill  round  the  links  half  the  blesi.sod 
(lay.  Suits  me  Just  to  woozle  around 
ind  have  a  Jolly  eood  old  rag  In  the 
,  \  i  tilnK.  What? 


RECKLESS  LIZZIE 

A-  the  World  W;igs: 

Yesterday  I  thought  th.it  my  .steno^- 
ra^dier,    Lazzla,    was  rather  Irritable. 

"WiMirs  the  nmtterr'  I  aislraa.  but  not 
In  a  too  solicitous  tone. 

"Oh,  my  thumb  la  so  sopa,"  aha  re- 
plied. 

"How  come?"  asked  I.  tn  a  manner  to 
put  her  at  her  ease  and  yet  without 
Injudicious  familiarity. 

"I  gave  a  party  at  the  Automat  last 
night."  BINAV. 


"Was  tt  fair  to  reader  or  publisher 
to  alter  a  tew  lines  and  send  In  'Para- 
dise Regained'  aa  a  new  poem?  The 
reader  is  said  to  have  reported  ad- 
versely, flndinjr  the  dlotlon  old-fash- 
ioned." 


THE  IDES  OF  MAROM 

(With  apolOfflM  to  "Anon") 
Oh,  waly  waly  In  the  drift. 
And  waly  waly  o'er  the  snaw, 
And  waly  througrh  the  meltlngr  bum 
7bat  overtops  my  buskins  brawt 
Tput  my  foot  upon  a  plank, 
A  trustle  friend  I  thooht,  but  losht 
At  first  It  tipped,  and  syne  I  slipped 
And  sat  doon  In  twa  feet  o'  slosh. 

Oh  waly  waly  Maroh  Is  bonnl». 
On  lochs  not  roads  ye  gang  to  tdrk, 
And  busses  brash,  plunge  by  and  splash 
rlr  homespun  fine  and  bonnet  perk. 
Now  Ilka  housle  Is  aleak— 
I  take  a  shoor-bath  In  bed, 
And  friends  and  foes  hae  far  to  seek 
For  coals  o'  fire  for  thlr  held. 

But  eune  the  winds  wHl  blaw  gey  saft. 
The  clouds  drap  doon  the  caller  rain. 
And  my  wee  terrier  gae  clean  daft 
Wl'  smells  o'  gude  brown  earth  again: 
Once  malr  we'll  see  green  banks  and 
braes, 

For  Spring  oanna'  be  far  ahlnt. 

In  yonder  willows  gowden  haze 
I  see  her  flutterln'  drap'rles  glint, 
Boston.  C.  B.  W. 


I  What  has  led  givers  of  concerts  In 
Boston  to  spell  Handel's  name  "Haen- 
idel"?  Miss  Dabney  so  spelled  the  nanje 
'of  the  composer  of  "Scipio";  the  name  IS 
BO  spelled  twice  on  the  program  of  the 
Apollo  Club  concert  next  week;  It  so  ap- 
pears on  the  program  of  Mr.  Casella's 
recital  a  week  from  Saturday. 

When  Handel  was  young  in  Germany, 
his  name  was  Haendel.  The  name  today 
In  Germany  Is  "Haendel,"  and  the  French 
have  followed  that  spelling.  At  first  the 
spelling  In  England  was  "Hendel,"  and 
when  Handel  was  in  Italy  that  form  and 
"Hendal"  were  used  by  him,  but  after 
Handel  settled  in  England,  he  signed 
himself  "Handel"  without  the  "e."  For 
English -speaking  musicians  or  laymen 
to  insert  the  "e"  Is  sheer  affectation.  Do 
we  speak  of  the  "Haendel  and  Haydn 
Boclety"? 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  noting  the  fact 
that  mile  Langtry,  now  in  her  '7ist 
year,  wished  to  return  to  the  stage  as  a 
star  In  spite  of  Jeering  fr'.ends,  remarks 
that  If  she  would  sign  a  contract  as  a 
chorus  girl  not  a  word  would  be  said.  We 
had  thought  that  this  ancient  wheeze 
about  chorus  girls  was  now  only  to  be 
found  in  museum  and  in  libraries  of 
historical  societies. 


We  regret  to  say  that  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune speaks  flippantly  of  Mr.  Stone's 
conversion: 

"Fred  Stone  said  it  was  all  true  about 
his  getting  religion  and  promising  to 
give  one-tenth  of  his  income  to  the 
church,  but  added:  'I  am  not  looking  for 
publicity."  We  know  Fred,  and  w  e  know 
he's  sincere.  But,  Just  the  samo,  that 
story  got  ajl  over  the  first  page.  Dog- 
gone it,  Fred,  you've  got  to  get  your 
press  agent  converted.  What!  a  ^ires.^ 
agent  cannot  be  converted?  Ah,  ^vhilt 
the  light  holds  out  to  burn,  the  v.ilesi 
sinner  may  return." 


Colin  O'More,  "Irish  tenor,"  will  sin'g 
m  Symphony  liall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. We  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  "music-lover"  in  Fall  River. 

"The  name  Colin  O'More  Would  It- 
self suggest  Irish  birth  and  ancestry, 
but  rumor  avers  that  he  can  lay  claim 
to  neither.  Rumors  which  I  have  heard 
arp  that  hp  is  an  American  of  German 


descent;  that  'Coltn  CMoro'  l.>(  only  an  | 
a.HKumed  name,  and  that  iit  other  peri- 
ods In  his  career  ho  hut  been  known  M 
•.\rthur  Burns'  and  'James  Harrod.'  " 

When  Mr.  G'More  gave  hl.s  first  re- 
cital in  New  York — it  was  on  May  25. 
1920— It  was  then  said  In  the  Tribune 
that  he  came  from  Tjlttle  Rock,  Ark; 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Jean  de  Resike, 
.ind  hud  been  oomniendfd  In  Paris  for 
his  singing  In  a  revival  of  "La  Belle 
Helene."  In  May,  1020,  ho  was  taking  i 
the  part  of  a  ScotHsli  shepherd  in  | 
"hassle."  The  Times  said  that  he  had 
formerly  appeared  under  the  name  of 
.lames  llarrod  in  "Tho  Lllao  Domino." 
He  sang  here  at  the  .Majestic  Theatre  In 
that  opt TCtta  in  March,  1915. 


lesfHU'.'i  at 
them.       1.  ' 

CroHH,"  and  ii.s  an  uri. 
cesB  lis  Mr.  MIcawliT. 

Mary  Plckford  will  not  appear  as 
Marguerite  In  a  scrccm  version  of 
"Fiiunt,"  but  win  be  seen  as  a  Spanish 
dancing  girl  in  a  play  by  a  dramatic 
rrltlc  of  Berlin.  Nevertheless,  "Faust 
will  bo  screened.  This  reminds  us  that 
our  old  friend  Vannl-Marcout  took  the 
part  of  Mephlstophelea  In  the  operatic 
vcr.xlon  of  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 
Faust,"  at  Monte  Carlo  on  Feb.  10. 


There  was  a  revival  of  "La  Belle 
Helene"  at  the  Oalte-Lyrlque,  Paris,  In 
October,  1919,  with  Marguerite  Carre  as 
Helen;  Francell,  Paris,  and  Max  Dearly, 
Calchas,  but  If  Mr.  O'More  then  sang  he 
received  no  attention  In  the  contem- 
porary Journals  that  we  have  seen.  The 
other  men  In  the  cast  that  were  men- 
tioned were  Olrler,  Oudart.  Roques, 
Elaln  GIbard.  Reynaldo  Hahn  wrote  at 
the  time  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Offenbach; 
how  Venice  was  never  belter  Invoked 
than  by  the  Barcarole  in  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann"; that  In  "La  Belle  Helene,"  one 
breathes  the  air  of  the  Aegean  sea, 
while  the  "Evoke"  of  Orpheus  Is  ani- 
mated wltTi  the  hy.iterlcal  fury  of  the 
1  Maenade.s,  so  keenly  did  Offenbach 
feel  the  spirit  of  anliqulty;  as  he  under- 
stood the  "sadness  of  Joy." 

But  what  If  Mr.  O'More's  name  is  as- 
sumed for  stage  purposes?  There  Is  a 
good  baritone — an  Englishman  It  Is 
said,  who  orioe  sang  here  In  operetta — 
masquerading  as  a  "Belgian,"  though 
when  he  first  gave  a  recital  in  Boston 
bis  French  was  laughable:  the  French 
of  Putney,  Vt.,  rather  than  of  Brussels, 
much  less  Tours. 

When  Shaw's  "Arms  and  the  Man" 
was  staged  not  long  ago  at  a  suburban 
theatre  in  Prague,  the  performance  was 
stopped  by  Serbian  students  wTio 
whistled  and  shouted  until  the  curtain 
was  dropped.  Czech  newspapers  had 
protested  In  advance  against  a  comedy 
that  pokes  fun  at  some  ot  tho  Balkan 
armies. 

The   Flonzaley  quartet,   assisted  by 
[Helen  Stanley,   soprano,   will  give  ^■'3 
last  concert  In  Jordan  hall  tonlghtr  "Phe 
V)'Ogram  consists  of  Beethoven's  quar- 
tet, F  major,  op.  18,  No.  1,  Tchaikov- 
sky's quartet,  op.  11 — the  one  with  the 
famous  Andante — and   Scalero's  quar- 
I  tet    with    voice,    "Rain    In    the  Pine 
I  Woods"  (text  by  Gabrlelle  d'AnnunzIo). 
I    Mr.  Rachmaninov  will  give  a  recital 
in  SyiKiihony  hall  next  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  will  comprise  Handel's  Con- 
certo Grosso,  No.  5.  for  string  orches- 
tra and  string  quartet;  and  Liszt's  ■ 
great  symphony,  "Fau.st,"  with  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  for  the  chorus  music 
and  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor.  The  last 
7ierf<  nance  of  the  symphony  was  In 
Mar.c-  1917,  in  memory  of  Pauline 
.\ga|  ?  -.z  Shaw.  %vhen  Mr.  Townsend's 
chor^-3  took  part,  and  Mr.  Hackett  was 
the-  'enor. 

Fntz-  Kreisier  will  play  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
On  tht  nme  afternoon  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  play  at  the  St. 
.James  Theatre,  and  the  Boston  Fluto 
Players  Club  will  give  a  concert  In  Wes- 
leyan  'lali.  Boylston  street.  Next  Mon- 
day night  the  Ukrainian  National  Chorus, 
with  Mmes.  Koshetz  and  Slobodska  In 
Symphony  hall. 

When  Marie  Tempest  returned  to  the 
Lxjndon  stage  on  Feb.  14,  she  appeared 
in  "Good  Gracious,  Annabelle."  The 
play  was  a  failure.  As  the  Manchester 
Guardian  put  it:  "It  turned  out  to  be 
a  most  dismal  eJccurslon  into  the  lower 
depths  of  American  funmaklng.  So  the 
audience  grew  chilly  against  Its  will, 
and  the  gallery  was  ominously  restive." 
The  calls  for  Miss  Tempest  were  "more 
dutiful  than  delirious."  When  she  be- 
gan to  thank  the  audience  for  its  Wel- 
come, a  voice  rang  out;  "Only  for  you." 
She  stopped  talking  and  left  the  stage. 

The  death  of  Theodore  Kremer  at 
Cologne,  almost  passed  unnoticed  here, 
and  yet  he  was  the  author  of  "Bertha 
the  Sewing  Machine  Girl." 

The  film-play  "Brass"  Is  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  Does  any  one  recall  a  comedy, 
"Brass,"    by    George    Fawcett  Rowe, 

brought  out  In  1876,  at  the  Park  The- 
atre, New  York.  It  ran  there  for  100 
nights  and  was  honored  by  a  burlesque 
of  it  "Oheek,"  at  the  Eagle  Theatre. 
Bowe — he  died  In  1889 — took  the  part  of 
Walfton  Stray,  a  great  traveler  and  a 
tremendous  liar.  He  emphasized  each 
lie  by  the  gag:  "Fact,  fact.  I  assure 
you."  Rowe  took  the  play  to  London 
the  next  year,  but  the  audiences  were 
not  enthusiastic.  They  complained  of 
"puerile  puns,"  which  was  amusing 
when  one  remembers  how  En^Ish  bur- 


dovelopmg  a  cnBTun  <Jf  th«  flr»t  r»nlc— 
not  merely  a  good  oliorua,  of  which 
there  aro  plaiity  to  nupply  all  na«<l4,  but 
on6  of  Ihoi*  rare  ohoruiaa  which  h«r* 
and  there  exist,  thouch  they  are  not 
met  with  every  flay,  and  which  can  al- 
ways bo  developed  provide  rondttlons 
are  rlglit?  In  the  ca«o  of  Oie  Cecilia 
condition*  Mem  J»»t  now  not  far  from 
right  for  ■omtthing  quite  worth  while. 

n.  R.  G. 


Elsa  Sherwood,  pianist,  assisted  by 
her  pupils.  Marguerite  Aldrlch  and  Fan- 
ny Cantor,  will  give  a  concert  In  Steln- 
ert  hall  tonight. 

A  Spanish  composer,  Jeronlmo  Jim- 
enez, died  at  Madrid  on  Feb.  20.  Born 
at  Seville,  In  1854,  he  wrote  over  80 
operettas,  besides  orchestral  works. 
Strang©  to  say,  his  name  Is  not  In  the 
Index  to  Carl  Van  Vechten's  enter- 
taining "Music  of  Spain." 

Leonard  Llebllng  writes  In  the  Musi- 
cal Courier:  "An  opera  singer's  wife  Is 
the  dazed  lady  who  answers  the  tele- 
phone, cooks  his  pet  dishes,  sees  that 
he  wears  his  muffler  and  galoshes,  reads 
the  flattering  reviews  to  him  and  keeps 
the  unfavorable  ones  out  ot  his  sight, 
saves  his  money,  packs  his  trunk,  stays 
at  home  when  he  la  Invited  to  fash- 
ionable functions,  listens  patiently  when 
he  praises  himself,  and  refrains  from 
throwing  a  vase  or  a  pitcher  at  him 
when  he  gives  a  temperamental  exhibi- 
tion because  he  has  mislaid  the  pomade 
for  his  hair.  Do  not  Infer,  however,  that 
the  lady  has  no  rewards  or  pleasures. 
As  a  suitable  recompense  for  her  ser- 
vices, the  opera  singer's  wife  ,Is  allowed 
to  go  behind  the  scenes  whenever  he  ap- 
pears and  help  him  dress  for  the  per- 
formance." 

ICECIUASOCIETY 


IFLONZALEYS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Flonzaloy  Quartet,  assisted  by 
Mme.  Helen  Stanley,  soprano,  gave  Its 
third  and  last  concert  of  the  season  In 
Jordan  hall,  last  evening.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Quartet,  P 
major,  op.  18,  No.  1;  Tchaikovsky, 
Quartet,  D  major,  op.  11;  Scalcro,  "Rain 
In  tho  Pine-Woods,"  for  airing  quartet 
I  and  voice,  op.  31  (Mb.). 

Even  chamber  compositions  of  >na- 
tnra  age  have  their  legends,  are  ac-  ' 
companled  by  anecdotes,  and  Inspire  | 
controversy.  Thus  Beethoven's  quartet  1 
"No.  1"  Is  probably  the  second  In 
chronological  order.  It  Is  said  that 
Beethoven,  having  played  the  one  of 
last  night  on  the  piano  to  a  friend, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  Inspired  the 
Adagio.  Amanda  answered.  "It  pic- 
tured for  me  the  parting  of  two  lovers." 
"Good,"  reiftled  Beethoven.  "I  thought 
of  the  scejjo  In  the  burial  vaull^  In 
'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  Is  It  not  more 
likely  that  Beethoven  simply  wrote 
music? 

Nor  has  Tcfialkoveky  escaped.  His 
Andante  in  his'  first  quartet  Is  based  on 
a  Russian  folk  song  he  heard  from  a 
man  working  outside  his  room  as  he 
was  scoring  "Undine."  He  was  flat- 
'  Last  night  the  CeoUla  Society,  Agtde  tered  and  moved  when  Leo  Tolstoi  wept 
Jacchia,  conductor,  gave  a  concert  In  while  this  Andante  was  playing  some 
•Tordan  hall.  'The  Assisting  soloist  was  years  after  Its  composition. 
Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  who  played  ex-  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  )t  the 
cellently.  Mrs.  Rose  Thayer  Thomas,  performance  of  these  quartets  by  the 
soprano,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Beyer  Hog-  Flonzaleys.  It  was  flawless,  not  merely 
•hardt,  mezzo  soprano,  sang  Incidental  as  regards  an  exhibition  of  ensemble, 
«JIbs.  and  the  accompanists  were  ,  but  by  reason  of  the  rhetorical,  aesthetic 
Ernest  Harrjson  and  J.  Angus  Winter,  perfection.  It  would  have  been  easy 
1  his  was  the  program:.  the     players     to  sentimentalize 

Blessing,  Glory  «nd  Wl»lom  and  TJ)ank6..B«ch  Beethoven's  Adagio  and  Tchaikovsky's 
T^SS'^'J""        X?"?''''  .       .     Andante,    especially   the   latter.  With 

™~<!>i  i-.«.iu  gQffiQ  "sentimentalize  Is  synonymous 
with  "to  play  with  great  expression"; 
but  one  cannot  Imagine  the  Flonzaleys 
falling  Into  this  error. 

It  Is  the  fashion  In  some  quarters  to 
sneer  at  Tchaikovsky's  Andante  as  In- 
herently sentimental.  He  was  first  made 
known  to  us  In  Boston  by  this  music. 
Popular  as   it   has   been   through  the 
years,  It  has  stood  the_  severe  test  of 
popularity.'    It  is  still  fresh  and  beau-  ; 
tiful  In  its  expression  of  melancholy,  of  j 
^^""""S  sadness.     In  his  later  years  j 
Uiliahy^^".' "nie^    Tchaikovsky,    the   self-torturer,  would 

scream  in  the  revelation  of  his  own 
anguish  and  despair;  a  personal,  not  a 
universal  ejcpresslon,  ana  great  and 
abiding  works  In  music  are  not  har- 
rowing personal  confessions,  however  In- 
teresting they  may  be  to  students  of 
the  morbid.  W'hen  Beethoven,  like  John 
Ford,  sat  in  doleful  dumps,  his  music 
was  serene  or  Joyous.  In  this  Andante 
Tchaikovsky  did  not  scream,  he  did  not 
whine.  The  sadness  of  It  is  like  that  in- 
spired by  setting  sun  or  falling  leaves, 
ilt  Is  Indefinable.  ' 

Mr.  Bcalero.  an  Italian  by  birth,  now 
living  in  New  York,  wrote  his  quintet- 
for  voice  and  strings  for  the  Flonxaleys 
and  Mme.  Stanley.  The  muslo  was 
suggested  by  a  long  extract  from  a 
poem  by  D'AnnunzIo.  The  program  ' 
stated  last  night  that  the  quintet  Is  a 
"wonderfully  accurate  reproduction  of 
nature  with  Its  corresponding  symbol- 
Ism  of  mood."  A  woman.  Hermlone, 
has  been  speaking  of  her  sorrows  and 
hopes.  She  and  the  poet  enter  a  pine 
forest  with  rain  gently  falling  on  the 
The  poet  no  longer  hears  her 
"but  those  of  a  new  and  un- 
familiar language  which  the  raindrops 
and  leaves  of  the  forest  are  murmur- 
ing." The  two  are  under  the  spell  of 
woodland  magic.  They  live  the  life 
of  th^trees.  They  wander — who  knows 
whither.  And  the  rain  falls  on  the 
dream  that  yesterday  was  his,  and  to- 
day Is  hers. 

c-.M)reBs  in  mus.c  all  the  senti- 
ments of  the  poet  and  at  the  same 
lime  bring  forward  the  scene  and  a 
portrayal  of  nature  so  that  tho  hearer 
can  be  in  full  sympathy  and  under- 
, standing  would  make  a  severe  demand 
or.  a  genius,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  genius  would  undertake  the  task. 
M;;.  Scalero's  music  did  not  make  a 
deep  Impression.  There  were  passages 
t'aal  pleased  the  ear;  here  and  there 
were  measures  that  might  be  considered 
imitative,  out  there  were  few  meas- 
ures charged  with  deep  emotion,  few  of 
compelling  eloquence.  To  unite  In  this 
form  Is  a  doubtful  experiment.    One  Is 


Soprano  soflo  anxl  chorus. 
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dhorue  ot  mlied  voices. 


To  people  with  memories  It  was  truly 
a  pleasure  to  hear  the  Cecilia  Society 
singing  well  once  more.  There  were 
fine  attributes  of  choral  singing  In  evi- 
dence last  night,  a  big  volume  of  musi- 
cal tone,  a  neat  attack  and  a  stiJI  nvore 
notable  release,  remarkably  ,  pure '  In- 
tonation, and  a  very  considerable  vari- 
ety of  nuance.  Other  chwuses,  how- 
over.  In  tgreacer  or  less  degree,  can  sing 
with  these  good  qualtitles.'  .But  to 
make  a  chorus  really  "stag'*  )n  the  true 
sense  of  tho  word,  to  , produce  from  a 
body  of  a  hundred  or  twoT  hufldrad  voices 
,  the  essentially  vocal  eCfectS  of  which 
I  the  human  voice  Is  capable,  without, 
too,  a  distrasaing  appeoranoo  of  strain, 
to  accomplish  this  high  end  a  conductor 
Is  needed  who  possesses  some  pjaolical 
understanding  of  tho  worlclngs  of  the  j  trees, 
voice.  Such  a  conductor,  Mj".  Jacchia'  words 
surely  must  be,  for  last  nlffht  he  made 
his  chorus — not  jpresumably  •  a  body  of 
liighly  trained  singers — sinsT'eMlIy  pro- 
duced, well  balanced  tone-  of  a  wide 
variety  of  color;  that  rai^ged  from  a 
genuine  pianissimo  to  full  fortissimo. 
The  chorus  skijg  as  Well  with  life,  tho 
pretty  Nevln  song  with  .charm,  the 
BaK3h  with  dlgWlty,  the  rather  charao- 
lerloss  d'Indy  piece  With  santimojit  and 
I  fervor,  and  in  a  Bi^rlghtiy  ^ay  the  lively 
part  of  the  Bo^ighron'a  "P.m";  an  air 
of  insecurity  hindered  the.  broader  part 
of  this  attractive  'dance  from  making 
Its  full  effect.  ■■  ■ 

But  the  perforraanoe  latst  night,  good 
as  it  was,  Is  of  ho  impprtahce  tn  com- 
parison with  performan<ies  which  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  may  come.  Since  here  Is 
a  well  organized  chorus '  w^ioh  has 
proved  Its  ability  to  do  good  work,  with 
an  accomplished  conductor  of-  genuine 
power  in  Mr.  Jaochia,  is  there  no  way 
whereby  this  lucky  combination  of  clr- 
'  i  r    ,5  ;i  ^es  can  be  put  to  the  Ane^  Use  of 


so 


Pterested  In  tns  aingrer-s  utterances 
and  cava  «econ<Jary  or  careless  atten- 
tion to  the  quartet:  or  follows  the  quar- 
tet and  is  vaguely  conscious  that  the 
singer  18  at  work. 
Mme.  Stanley  haa  a  bwiutlful  voice. 

Bhe  sang  as  a  true  artist,  wlfh  appro- 
priate expression,  often  vitalizing  by  her 
warmth  of  feeling  muelc  that  was  In- 
herently matter-of-fact.  Admiring  her 
art,  her  vocal  ease  and  aesthetic  intel- 
ligence, her  personal  charm  and  au- 
thority, one  forgot  trie  music  In  think- 
ing of  the  singer. 

There  was  a  very  large  ajid  enthu- 
siastic audience.  The  ooncerts  In  1924 
■will  be  on  Thursday  evenings,  Jan.  17, 
Feb.  14,  March  6. 


Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
Arthur  Hackett,  Tenor, 
Assist  Orchestra 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Itth  concert  of  the  Boston  Byto- 
phony  oroheatra,  Mr.  Monteox.  con- 
ductor, took  phtoe  jreaterday  afbemoon 
In  Symphony  baH.  The  orohe«tr»  was 
asalatwJ  by  Arthur  HjMskett.  tenor,  and 
the  Harvura  glee  dnb.  The  tarogmsa 
was  aa  follo^i  Haadel  Oonoerto  Orosso 
No.  B,  D  major,  for  Btrtnf  oroheatra  and 
Btrtnf  quartet  (Mesara.  Bur^in,  Theo- 
dorowlca,  Fourell  and  Bedettl),  edited  by 
a.  F.  Kogel;  L>ls»t,  A  Fla.ua*  Symphony. 

After  Handel  haa  been  Idolized  for 
years  In  England,  It  Is  now  the  fashion 
In  some  quarters  to  underrate  hlna.  He 
is  accused  of  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  rauelo  In  that  country  from  the 
time  of  Puroell.  The  Irreverent  speak 
of  him  as  a  bigwig.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Handel  In  these  days  Is  known 
chiefly  In  England  by  his  "Messiah," 
which  no  doubt  Is  performed  there, 
as  here.  In  a  perfunctory  manner.  His 
orchestral  works  are  seldom  named  on 
a  program.  The  we^th  of  his  operatic 
treasury  of  airs  Is  little  explored. 

Whenever  we  hear  a  conoerto  of 
Handel's  we  recognize  the  truth  of 
I  John  F.  Runclman's  bold  statement 
■  that  Handel  Is  the  most  superb  per- 
sonage In  the  history  of  music.  Run- 
ciman  used  the  word  "superb"  In  Its 
orlgrlnal  meaning.  The  concerto  of  yes. 
terday  la  of  the  proud,  exaJted  kind.  It 
was  Handel's  delight  occasionally-  to 
give  the  Indication  "pomposo"  to  char- 
acterize the  spirit  of  a  movement;  but 
his  "pomp"  was  not  the  circus  pomp 
In  which  Liszt  too  frequently  Indulged. 
There  Is  no  tinsel,  no  smell  of  the  saw- 
dust In  Handel's  musio.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  this  concerto  has  true  pomp  and 
majesty.  It  might  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  the  magnificent  statement:  "Belshaz- 
z,ir,  the  King,  made  a  great  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine 

•fore  the  thousand-" 

Ab  for  the  Largo,  It  might  be  pl.ayp- 
before  a  reading  or  "Paradise  Lost." 
No  one,  not  even  Beethoven,  hn<i  -i- 
iluced   the   same   effect   of  unearthly 

I  solemnity  with  as  eljnple  means.  There 

Is  an  Incomparable  serenity,  a  splrltnal 
beauty  In  this  solemnity,  as  If  It  wa« 
1  the  utterance  of  a  mighty  archangel. 
And  In  the  lighter  movements  of  the 
concerto  tiiere  Is  a  human  touch  fa* 
different  from  the  Gothic  feella»  ot  hl« 
oontemporary  Bach. 

The  Conoerto  was  (toiaty  played.  MK 
Monteui  may  well  be  proud  of  hi* 
strings  as  trell  a«  of  the  orcheatra  whloll 
he  haa  formed  and  moulded  Into  one 
etrphonloua,  plastlo  and  eloquent  in«tm» 
m«nt. 

What  a  ptty  that  Usst  did  not  hsT* 
the  gift  of  self-crltlolsml  What  a  pttr 
that  the  "Paust"  Syjnphony  could  not 
be  put  In  a  duok-press  that  the  super* 
fluities  mlght"^  be  removedl  It  la,  In- 
deed, a  colossjU  work,  imaginative,  with 
one  movement,  "Oretohen,"  oharged 
constantly  with  beauty  of  the  highest 
order;  there  Is  no  denying  the  IngenuKy 
ot  the  purely  orchestral  portion  of  tlie 
last  movement,  which  for  some  reaaon 
or  other  did  not  haVe  yesterday  the 
Ironlo  bite  that  faaji  «h&raatorl»ed  pra«t« 
ous  performancea;  but  tn  the  first  aii4 
the  third  mororeenti  there  are  many 
meaarorea  of  aa  laoonaequentlaUy  por« 
tentotis  nature— a*  If  one  were  hear4 
crying^— Tn  the  name  at  the  Proptw*-* 
ngat"  Eindleea  repetltlmw  of  trtfllaC 
phi«.«ee  weary  the  ear  and  oheok  th* 
^^tcentlon.  'Hiare  are  oouatless  v^nmeB^ 
wo  many  that  they  tose  lmpreeelvene»  — 
and  dull  o«irlo«lty  to  wha,t  la  to  foU 
low. 

The  Glee  Ctilb  aaac  'wtth  aa  tmpoetB^ 
tonal  body  In  the  forte  and  fortiaatmo 
paaeagea,  and  with  a  regard  for  the 

nuances  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hackett  agein 
sang  the  solo  measures  lritelllgsntly> 
His  voice  has  Kuch  a  beautiful  qualltyt 
he  uses  It,  as  a  rule,  so  skilfully  and  et- 


tectlvely  that  il  was  dUappolntlng  to 
hear  yesterday  oooaslonal  unsteadlneat 
of  tone. 

The  concert  wlH  be  repeated  tonlrt*. 
There  will  be  no  concerta  next  week. 
The  program  of  March  18  and  17  la  aa 
follows:  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Oorl- 
olanus,"  and  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Bur- 
gin);  Koechlln,  Three  Chorales;  Qoos- 
sens.  Scherzo  "Tam  O'Shanter"!  !>•• 
hussy,  Stiltft^  "Prlntemps." 

MISS  SHERWOOD'S  CONCERT 
Miss  Elsa  P.  Sherwood,  pianist,  a«- 
\  slsted  by  her  pupils.  Miss  Fanny  Cantor 
and  Miss  Aldrlch,  gave  a  pleasant  con- 
cert  last  Thursday  night  In  Stelnert 
J  hall.    The  composers  represented  were 
I  Kem,  Scrtuett.  Schumann.  Chopin,  May. 

bury.    Backer-Grohdahl,    Beach,  Pade- 
'  rewskl,  Rubinstein.  Rachmanlnov,  Wa«- 
ner-Llszt.     There  was  a  fully  appre- 
i  clatlve  audience.   

AOASSIZ  THHATREl— The  Idler  Chib  j 
of  RadoUffe  College  preaenta,  "It's  So.  i 
If  Tow  Thhik  Bo,"  a  parable  In  three 
acta,  by  Ziulgl  Pirandello,  tranalated 
from  the  Italian  by  Arthur  Livingston. 

Liuoberte  \jfyXt<A.  ,. , , ,  .,  , ..  .  v«m  Kiclteles 
Senor*  BToli-  ...       ».».«^  ..TOhel  Wowtworth 

Ponxa  _,^„K»tliIoeii  MJddl»ton 

8en<>r»  Pon«». .,.   FJorenoe  Scully 

Commendatore  Ogazrt. ..........  Jnne  "Wellmiui 

Anmlla   ..ttorothr  LeadibettCT 

Dliia  .Lonias  Daly 

SlrelU  Katherlne  Osborns 

StgBora  SlrelU.. Florence  Lonchhelm 

The  Prefect   _...Bl»le  Cronhlmer 

Oonturt  flyllra  Rlpley( 

Stsrnora  Ctnl  „.  _  Katjherlne  MlUeri 

Signora  Mennl.   „  JMIth  Bane| 

Butler  .   Martha  Allen 

The  Idler  Club  of  Radcllfte  must  be. 
lleve  It's  so,  for  in  choosing  this  play 
by  an  Italian  dramatist,  now  much  dis- 
cussed by  people  Interested  In  drama, 
and  the  real  theatre,  this  organization 
of  amateurs  have  faced  a  real  task. 
They  are  Indeed  amateurs,  for  atten- 
tion l3  at  present  being  directed  away 
from   the    commercial   theatre   to  the 
university  clubs   and  other  comi>anIeB 
interested  in  the  theatre  solely  for  the 
theatre.     The   young  women   of  Rad- 
ciiffe   have   undertaken   a  great  task, 
and    they    have   performed   creditably. : 
This  play  Is  one  which  presents  many 
different    problems    to    the  producer, 
actor  and  audience.    To  create  the  at- 
mosphere of  small  town  gossip  and  In- 
terest In  other  people's  business  Is  not 
easy.     To   portray  a  character  either 
gossipy   and   humorous  or  tragic  and 
forceful  without  overdoing  also  requires 
care.    But  to  present  to  the  audience  i 
successfully,  through  the  co-ordination 
of  these  two  groups  of  endeavor  the 
problems   contained   in  the  play  with 
the  full  force  of-  the  dramatist's  pur- 
pose In  writing  the  play — that  Is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Idler  Club. 

"It's  So,  If  Tou  Think  So,"  presents, 
even  In  tha  title,  a  series  of  problems. 
The  play.  Itself,  gives  many  more. 
These  are  best  summarized  by  Lam- 
berto  Landlsl,  the  humorous,  yet  phllo- 
1  sophlcal  onlooker  In  the  complication. 
"What  can  you  find  out?"  ha  says. 
"What  can  we  reallly  know  about  other 
people — who  they  are — what  they  are — 
what  they  are  doinjf — and  why  they  are 
doing  It?"  Pirandello,  with  a  wink  at 
his  reflection  In  the  mirror,  asks  us 
'.  what  we  really  can  believe  of  what  we 
hear.  Must  we  feel  or  hear  to  believe? 
Or  on  the  other  hand  must  we  believe 
I  all  we  hear?  Still  looking  at  his  Image  j 
in  the  glass  he  asks  whether  he  Is  him- 
self or  whether  the  reflection  Is — 
'  whether  he  Is  the  Image  and  the  Image 
he,  or  whether  either  of  them  Is  really 
he.    It  Is  quite  complicated,  Indeed. 

Taking  such  an  enigmatical  theorem, 
the  clever  Italian  creates  a  drama  of 
strong,  gripping  Interest  and  Inserts  It 
Into  a  world  of  humorous  tattling  chat- 
terboxes. Even  while  laughing  at  the 
subtle  irony  In  the  play,  you  realize 
that  the  dramatist  Is  pointing  his  finger 
at  Just  such  gossips,  and,  If  you  hap- 
pen to  bo  one,  you  feel  a  sense  of  guilt 
steal  over  you. 

This  Is  the  way  of  Lulgl  Pirandello. 
He  asks  himself  a  question.  Imagines  a 
gripping  dramatic  situation,  knits  the 
two  together  cleverly  Into  a  well-con-  , 
structed,  intensely  Interesting  plot,  and 
tiirow.'?  It  up  to  the  public  as  If  to  say,  t 
"and  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  This 
Italian  of  recent  spread  of  fame  Is  al- 
ways a^lng  questions.  He  la  as  bad  as 
a  young  child  In  that  way,  but  his  ques- 
tions mean  something;  and  If  they  ac- 
complish nothing  else  they  make  those 
wlio  are  capable  think  and  think  hard. 
Would  that  the  Pirandello  tribe  would 
multiply  by  Itself  and  spread  over  the 
earth! 

lirook  Pemberton,  the  New  Torfc  pro- 
ducer, first  Introduced  America  to  Pir- 
andello when  he  jiresented  the  now  fa- 
mous "Six  Characters  In  Search  of  an 
Author."  The  Idler  Club  of  Radcllffe 
entertains  Mr.  Pirandello  at  tea,  as  It 
were,  in  producing  a  play  less  tragic 
■  and  compelling,  but  equally  Interesting. 


I  To  these  two  should  the  j        'can  the- 
atre be  grateful. 

As  hostess  at  afternoon  tea,  the 
dramatic  organization  of  this  woman'^ 
college  elects  Miss  Katherlne  Searle,  the 
coach.    Here  Is  a  hard  Job  well  done. 

in  the  receiving  line  stand  Miss  Mlch- 
elea  as  Fandi.^,  ever  humorous  and  phil- 
osophical. Quite  a  winning  character 
well  portrayed.  Mtsa  Woodworth  as 
Slgnora  Frola  gives  an  excellent  por- 
trayal of  sorrow  and  grief  In  Just  such 
a  part  as  holds  the  audience  on  the 
edge  of  its  seat  In  "Six  Characters  In 
Search  of  an  Author."  Evidently  a 
strong,  compelling  picture  of  hoiJele."s 
misery  is  a  characteristic  of  Pirandello. 
Mi.=.s  Midilleton.  who  plays  I'onz-i,  the 
son-in-law  of  Slgnora  Frola  and  the 
second  of  tlie  two  main  characters  in 
the  play.  Is  quite  excited  In  hor  part 
and  creates  a  strong  impression  In  the 
minds  of  the  watchers  of  the  length  to 
which  such  a  fierce  temperament  may  i 
be  carried.  Theae  three,  in  the  main  j 
rolea,  stand  out,    Elxoellent  support  for  a 


Elxoellent  support  for 
an  amateur  company  waa  given  to  the 
principals  and  eapeolal  oommendatlon 
earned  by  excellent  costuming, 

The  Idler  Club  of  RodoUCfe  may  be 
amatetirlsh,  but  It  Is  to  their  credit. 
Any  one  wishing  to  see  a  play  not  of 
local  Importance,  or  of  Importanoe  to 
Boston,  but  of  national  theatrical  Im- 
portance grlven  by  a  oapabta  company 
should  see  this  comedy  on  the  foolish- 
ness of  erossip.  o.  w.  B. 

For  as  those  who  have  nothing  grate- 
ful to  them  at  home  frequently  spend 
their  time  In  the  forum,  though  they 
have  no  occasion  that  requires  it;  so 
some  men,  because  they  have  no  busi- 
ness of  their  own  worth  employing 
themselves  in,  thrust  themselves  Into 
public  affairs,  using  politics  as  a  dlvert- 
Isement, — Plutarch. 


MRS.   AAQOT   L.  WRIOHT  | 

Many  of  the  older  generation  inter- 
ested in  musio  were  grieved  when  they 
read  that  Mrs.  Aagot  Lunde  Wright  had 
gone  before  them.  She  and  her  sister 
Slgrld— who,  a  widow,  now  lives  in  Nor- 
.^ray — came  from  Chrlstianla  to  Boston 
when  they  were  young  and  glowing  with 
health.  They  took  an  earnest  part  in 
the  musical  life  of  this  city  and  were 
conspicuous  for  their  singing  of  Scandi- 
navian foil;  songs,  although  their  xero- 
grams were  not  confined  to  them.  They 
sang  the  folk  songs  and  the  art  songs 
of  their  countrymen  with  '  a  peculiar 
gusto,  heartily  and  with  unfeigned  sen- 
timent. Slgrld  married,  if  we  f  ie  not 
mistaken,  Harry  Souther  of  Cohasset. 
Aagot  married  Dr.  J.  Homer  Wright,  dis- 
tinguished, honored  by  research  work  in 
his  profession.  In  private  life,  as  in  her 
art,  she  was  honest,  unaffected.  She 
was  an  entertaining  companion,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  in  spite  of 
her  long  illness,  she  was  brave,  cheerful, 
always  thoughtful  of  others.  , 

CLIMBING  THE  HILL  I 

(For   As    the    World    Wags)  | 
The  midnight  hour  descends,  and  It  la 
chill.  ^  ^ 

Pull  up  your  collar,  push  your  hat 
down  tight. 
Remember,  oh,  my  lad.  we've  yet  the 
hill 

To  climb,  ere  daylight  puts  an  end 
to  night. 

Oh  let's  not  tarry  at  the  tavern  door; 
Forget  the  lights  and'vcome  with  me 
away, 

Uat  not  to  him  who  says  "have  one 
drink  more" 
Or  we'll  be  waiting  'til  the  break  of 
day. 

I  know  the  tempest  hurls  Itself  with- 
out, 

.  And  thunder  rumbles  In  amongst  the 
trees; 

Come  leave  yon  tavern  with  a  lusty 

shout! 

BVjrget  the  tankard  and  the  staling 

lees  I 

We  have  a  fight  to  make!    Must  I  alone 
Grapple  my  way  to  reach  the  moun-  j 
tain's  height? 
Must  I  go  staggering  over  stump  and 
stone 

Unaided  through  the  blinding,  blister- 
ing night? 

i 

Ehnpty  the  tankard,  ye  who  are  my 
friend, 

Be  off  with  me  until  we  reach  the  top! 

And  when  we're  at  the  allotted  Jour- 
ney's end 

Together  may  we  drink  and  we  need 
never  stop.  — K.  3. 

ADD  "JOHNSONIANA" 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  in  sullen 
mood,  remarked  yesterday  at  the  Por- 
phyry: "When  I  am  tired  and  trudging 
along  a  city  street,  and  some  wealthy 
friend  going  In  his  car  In  my  direc- 
tion waves  his  hand  gaily  or  shouts. 


Ah,  there,  Herkimer,'  I  wish  "that 
Mayor  Curley  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Lycurgus,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  improvement  of  Athens.  As  you 
may  remember,  Mr.  Auger" — here  Mr. 
Johnson  pulled  his  oratorical  stop — 
"Lycurgus  was  the  author  of  a  law 
that  no  woman  should  go  to  Eleusls  In 
a  coach,  lest  the  poor  should  appear 
more  despicable  than  the  rich,  and  so 
be  d^'jectcd  and  cast  down;  and  that 
whoe  'er  should  ride  in  a  coach  con- 
t.-arj'  to  this  law  should  be  fined  6000 
drachms." 

THE  BREWER'S  MAN 

(From  "Dublin  Dajw"  l)y  L.  A.  Q.  Strong) 
Have  I  a  wife?   Bedam  I  have! 

But  we  was  badly  mated; 
I  hit  her  a  great  clout  one  night 

And  now  we're  separated. 
And  mornln's  going  to  my  work 

I  meets  her  on  the  quay; 
"Good  mornin'  to  ye,  ma'am,"  says  Ij 

"To  hell  with  ye,"  says  she. 


CONCERNING   CELLAR  WINDOWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  cellar  window  la  a  lowly  thing 
In  more  ways  than  one.  However,  I 
have  observed  that  In  many  homes 
there  is  at  least  one  cellar  window  that- 
It  worth  particular  attention.  This 
was  first  Impressed  on  me  when  I 
recently  noticed  that  one  of  my  good 
neighbors  (at  least  I  always  thought 
he  was  good)  had  carefully  painted  the 
glass  In  one  of  his  cellar  windows.  Now, 
having  been  In  his  cellar  In  days  gone 
by,  I  happen  to  recall  that  the  window 
In  question  is  located  In  what  Is  com- 
monly known  as  the  cold-closet.  Then 
again  in  another  house.  One  window  of 
the  cellar  is  carefully  draped  with  Nile 
green  sunfast  which  I  recognized  as 
once  having  graced  a  window  higher 
up.  While  waiting  for  my  wife  as  she 
attempted  to  Induce  a  new  washer- 
woman to  work  for  her,  my  eyes  espied 
that  cellar  window  again.  This  time 
carofully  covered  with  an  old  news- 
paper, which  served  Its  purpose  well. 
Even  the  washerwoman  has  got  one 
cellar  window  which  receives  particu- 
lar attention.  I  hate  to  be  curious,  but 
what  do  you  suspect  Is  the  mystery  of 
the  cellar  window?         BEN  HART. 

Reading. 


JUDGE  HAYDEN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Judges  sit  in  solemn  dignity  every  day 
as  befits  the  majesty  of  the  law;  but 
when  It  comes  to  getting  at  the  dry 
bones  of  a  human  problem,  commend;i 
me  to  Chief  Justice  Albert  F.  Hayden 
of  the  Roxbury  court. 

During  the  two  terrible  months  that 
are  gone,  questions  of  non-heating  of 
apartments  were  occurring  almost  daily 
In  his  court  on  the  criminal  and  civil 
side.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  sense 
that  this  was  not  a  "psychological" 
question.  The  chill  of  zero  weather  In 
unhealed  apartments,  where  heat  was 
part  of  the  contract  of  tenancy,  struck 
terror  Into  the  hearts  of  numbers  of| 
people.  Complaints  came  pouring  in.  The 
criminal  law  was  Invoked;  the  statute 
making  It  a  criminal  offence  to  fail  to 
provide  heat  In  such  oases  was  called 
Into  action. 

The  Judge  announced  that  he  would 
take  a  "view"  of  an  apartment  com- 
plained of.  Throwing  aalde  his  robes, 
he  presented  himself  at  this  frigid  apart- 
ment house  and  Interviewed  each  tenant 
in  the  building;  went  Into  the  cellar,  In- 
spected the  boiler  and  piping,  and  noted 
conditions  all  over.  He  returned  to  his 
court,  wrote  an  opinion  and  rendered  a 
decision.  That  settled  this  question  in 
short  order.  Needless  to  say,  the  suffer- 
ing tenants  sent  up  a  elgh  of  relief; 
there  was  one  man  who  sensed  the  need 
of  action  with  unerring  accuracy,  and 
showed  courage  and  resourcefulness  In  a 
time  of  need. 

Those  v/ho  are  privileged  to  watch 
him  as  members  of  the  "Home  Circuit," 
as  the  Roxbury  attorneys  call  this  court, 
have  dally  evidence  of  his  resourceful 
method  of  handling  human  problems  and 
getting  at  the  cause.  Once  satisfied  as 
to  the  cause  of  a  condition,  he  strikes  at 
It.  His  decisions  In  domestic  relations 
cases  arc  models  of  Justice  and  human 
sympathy.  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR. 

Boatoa. 


We  have  received  several  moro 
ters  about  "spiritual  bouquets."   As  this 
Is  Sunday,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
from  consldermg  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  world. 


SPIRITUAL  BOUQUETS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  "Spiritual  Bouquet"  of  my  oon- 
vent  childhood  was  a  favorite  form  of 
gift  to  a  beloved  sister-teacher.  One  or 
more  girls  Joined  together  to  make  It, 
thus:  Each  kept  a  list  of  prayers  said, 
masses  heard.  Holy  Communions  offered, 
"acts"  performed,  and  so  on,  for  the 
"intention"  of  the  said  sister.  At  the 
end  of  a  set  period  the  lists  were  pooled, 
every  Item  carefully  counted  and  the 


'  "  '  '     I  Id  with 

1"  '  '       •'       '  'i'-  ,  i,;  rosea 

r  any  bPHiiliiylni;  U mh  tho  artist  B»- 
;'>  tid  nilKht  choose  I'or  further  adom- 
luont,  were  presentod  to  tho  iierson  on« 
BO  drftlroa  to  love.    (Jreat  was  the  rival- 
ry on  these  oocnHloriK  of  what  might  b« 
tertn'-d  "spiritual  coiiiflsts"!  the  "aots" 
boing:  In   my  rocolleitlon   perhaps  the 
most  fraR-rant  blossom.i  In  my  bouquets 
ns  thoy  woro  certainly  the  most  difficult 
ones  to  gatliBr!  For  the  benefit  of  those 
to  wnom  the  term  !9  ODscure  anfl  who 
'  iva  not  read  Agmes  Ileppller's  most 
iurmlng  "In  Our  Convent  Days,"  let 
'  say  that  an  "act"  meant  a  tempta- 
n  fcrsworn.  such  as,  for  Instance,  not 
■     '"answer  back";  a  kindness  shown 
'oclully  meritorious  when  applied  to 
"mpanlon  one  did  not  care  for.  and  a 
"  ' 'Tunner  perhaps  of  the  prosent-day 
^^   'It's  "kind  deed  a  day";  a  bit  of  self- 
i!' iilal,  as  the  foregrolng  of  a  favorite 
do.ssert,  and  \t  >ou  pave  It  to  some  one 
\  telse  yju  could  ♦ount  It  ajt  two  "acts" 
'and  BO  on. 

Among  tho  letters  on  this  subject  In 
your  column,  I  saw  none  which  men- 
tionpd  this  type  of  spli-ltual  bouquet. 
Boston.  CONSTANCE  PURDY. 

ST.   FRANCOIS   DE  SALES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  add  one  more  spiritual  bouquet 
to  your  heap?  In  St.  Francois  de  Sales'a 
"Introduction  a  la  vie  devote"  he  speaks 
m  chapter  7  of  the  "Bouquet  Splrituel." 
The  paragraph  is  too  long  for  your  pa- 
tience, but  he  says  that  those  who  have 
been  In  a  beautiful  garden  do  not  w-ill- 
tngly  leave  It  without  four  or  five  flow- 
,«rs  "to  smell  them  and  keep  them  the 
aay  lonfr;  so  our  mind  having  throuKh 
meditation  considered  mysteries  we 
Should  choose  two  or  three  subjects 
So  remember  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
MBell  them  spiritually."  He  says  above 
^at:  "One  should  cull  a  little  bouquet 
fef  devotion."    This  Is  hastily  written. 

But  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  Ilka  the 
entle  17th  century  religious  bouquet. 
Boston.  B.  A,  C. 


FOR  THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD 

the  World  Wags; 
'A  spiriruaJ  bouquet  Is  an  offering  of 
I  ooUection  of  spiritual  good  works.  The 
lender  promises  to  say  or  have  said  a 
leflnlta  number  of  novenas,  rosaries, 
Itations  of  the  cross,  to  offer  his  com- 
Bunlons.  aspirations,  assisting  at  Bene  ■ 
llction  and  mass,  having  masses  said 
tor  his  Intention  and  other  forms  of  de- 
motion for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
person  to  receive  it. 

May  I  add  the  sending  of  a  spiritual 
bouquet  is  not  limited  to  those  who  have 
passed  away,  but  is  a  delightful  and 
much  appreciated  way  to  show  love  anl 
ifcppreciation  to  our  friends  whilst  they 
are  stiil  living. 

INTERESTED  CANADIAN. 
NewtonvlUe. 


FOR  BRIGHT  EYED  BOYS 
^^A  railway  train  was  traveling  BO 
jollea  an  hour.  The  wind  was  blowing 
It  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour  from 
:he  opposite  direction.  A  man  put  his 
lead  out  of  a  window  and  his  hat  blew 
>ff.  A  minute  later  the  train  was 
)rought  to  a  standstill.  How  far  be- 
>lnd  the  man's  compartment  was  the 
hat  found? 


I 


BALLADE  OF  LOST  ILLUSION 

I  -cannot  sing  of  good  gods,  but  of 
great; 

Nor  think  yotjr  faiths  are  stronger  than 
your  fears; 

Nor  say  the  heron  seeks  no  other  mate, 

Forgetting  and  forgot  by  yesteryear's; 

Nor  shall  I  hold  that  honor  more  en- 
dears 

e   recreant   debtor  of   his  rightful 

debt; 

for  yet  deny,  for  any  lover's  ears: 
"  «y  never  shall  forgive  whose  Ups 
have  met. 

They  sea  and  marvel  and  the?  name 
It— fate; 

Heart  calls  to  heart  across  tho  bar- 
riers; 

With  fumbling  fingers  they  unbar  thi 

?ate; 

They  swear  vain  vows  which  Heaven 

never  hears. 
What  reck  they  now  of  pillows  wet  with 

tears? 

Pulses  are  thnnder  and  flesh  flame  I 

and  yet 

A   little    knavish   whisper   flouts  and 

fleers: 

They  never  ehaTI  forgive  whose  lips 
have  met. 

For  all  love's  days  and  nlifhts  are  profli- 
gate. 

And  all  love's  ways  are  wanton  till 

death  nears; 
And  the  lone  heir  of  dead  desire  Is  hate 
Beggared  with  kisses,  bitter  with  ar- 
rears. 

And  the  soul  smarts  of  little,  crafty 
Jeera, 

And  when  appears  the  shadow  of  re- 
gret. 

And  wisdom,  wan  with  many  griefs, 

appear."?. 

They  never  shall  forgive  whose  lips 
have  met. 


Ti'ENVOI 

Princess  and  all  yo  hoavy-handed  peers, 
Learn  now  this  rhyme  and  nevermore 
forget — 

For  life's  a  wind  and  love  a  yane  that 
veere— 

They   never  shall  forgive  whose  lips 
have  met. 

—The  Kins  of  the  Black  Isle*. 

THE  8BX  OF  STREETS 
Domestic  servants  from  Canada,  NoT» 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  way  usu- 
ally apeak  of  a  clook  as  "she."  Railroad 
locomotives  and  motor-cars  are  often 
called  "she."  Not  long  ago  Sir  John 
Ijavory,  eager  to  paint  and  brighten 
Ijondon,  eald.  "As  for  the  poor  old 
Strand,  It  Is  certainly  time  something 
was  done  about  him.  He's  been  getting 
very  shabby  lately."  Is  one  street  mas- 
culine, another  feminine?  How  about 
Atlantio  avenue?  Or  any  one  of  the 
Ktreots  In  tho  "small  of  the  Back  Bay," 
Bometlmes  known  as  "Fairyland"? 

AND  SOMEBODY  BRING  A  COMB 

(From  tbo  Wsekily  Bulletin  L,eaflac  of  a 
CongrsKatlonat  Ohuroh 


THURSDAY 

R«ralar    M*atln«r    of    the  Woman's 

Booletjr. 

1(80  P.  M. — Program.  Traveler's 
Aid.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bayard  C.  Kck- 
ard.  Reports  from  officers  and  dele- 
gates, RKMKMBER  Your  Towels  for 
the  Shower  for  Miss  Margaret  Beard. 


UNLIKE  TUT 

Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt,  traveler,  poet, 
diplomatist,  .revolutionary  and  horse 
breeder,  left  those  directions  In  his  will 
lor  burial! 

'I  wish  to  be  burled  with  the  least 
possible  delay  and  In  the  simplest  man- 
ner, being  laid  In  the  ground  and 
wrapped  In  my  old  Eastern  traveling 
oarpet,  and  without  coffin  or  easket  of 
any  kind,  at  a  spoi  in  NewbuUdlngs 
Wood  known  to  my  aieoutors,  without 
rellglatis  or  other  oersmony,  or  Inter- 
vention of  stranjgers,  but  by  tite  men 
•mpkfMtd  SB  mjr  NMrballdlngB  tUUU," 

I  *Tace  Upon  the  Floor^ 
Awaits  Composer 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  reminded  last 
week  by  the  newspapers  of  Boston  and 
New  York  of  Mr.  H.  Antoine  d'Aroy's 
verses  entitled  "The  Face  Upon  the 
Floor."  How  the  vagabond  In  Joe's  bar- 
room, asking  for  a  drink,  told  his  sad 
story;  how  ho  was  an  artist  who  re- 
ceived £1500  for  his  picture  "The  Chase 
of  Fame;"  how  a  woman's  eyes  petrified 
hia  brain — her  name  was  Madeline,  not 
Vlss  Gorgon — 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  for  Whom 
your  sould  you'd  give. 

With  a  form  like  Milo  Venus,  too  beau- 
tiful to  live; 

With  eyes  that  would  beat  tho  Koh-1- 
noor  and  a  wealth  of  chestnut 
hair? 

U  to  It  was  she,  for  there  never  was 
another  half  so  fair;" 

How  a  fajr-haired  boy  whose  por- 
trait he  was  painting,  ran  away  with 
Madeline— possibly  because  he  thought 
the  portrait  did  not  do  him  JusUoe. 

"Say,  boys,  If  you  give  me  Just  another 

whiskey,  I'll  be  glad,  , 
And  I'll  draw  right  here  a  picture  of 

the  face  that  drove  me  mad. 
Olve  me  that  piece  of  chalk  with  which 

you  mark  the  baseball  score — 
You  shall  see  the  lovely  Madeline  uptm 

the  bar-room  floor. 

"Another  drink,   end,  with  challi  In 

hand,  the  vagabond  began 
To  sketch  a  face  that  well  might  buy 

the  soul  of  any  man. 
Then  as  he  placed  another  lock  upon 

the  shapely  head. 
With  a  fearful  shriek,  he  leaped  and 

fell  across  the  picture  dead." 

Here  Is  the  subject  for  a  dramatic 
cantata,  a  subject  for  any  young  Amer-  | 
lean  composer. 

Mr.  R.  Q.  Fralelgh  of  Everett  writes 
to  ua:  "  III  ""y  home  town.  Red  Hook, 
K.  T.,  In  the  rural  cemetery  there  Is 
burled  that  once  famous  Madam  Anna 
Bishop  Shultz,  an  English  girl.  You 
will  remember  her  as  Toeing  a  rival  of 
Jenny  Und.  I  took  a  picture  of  her 
jrave  once  and  gave  it  to  B.  J.  Lang, 
at  one  of  our  Cecelia  meetings.  Ha 
knew  of  her  and  spoke  about  her  abil- 
ity and  work.  She  Is  burled  right  be- 
side a  fence  without  any  mark  at  all 
It's  a  very  pretty  cemetery,  well  kept. 
I  was  wondering  if  we  oouldn't  get  the 
-ngeru  of  thlp  country  to  put  up  some 


Vlw  -Ukrainian  National  Chorus."  Mr.  Koshetz,  conductor,  will  gl^ 

K concert  In  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  night.  Now  the  Pans  JourtiHl  «l 
(b.  16  announced  concerts  in  that  city  by  tho  "Ukrainian  ^at)onaJ 
Chorus,"  Mr.  Klrttsohenko,  conductor,  at  thts  Theatre  des  ^ha'"P«/"y^f'* 
on  Feb.  20,  21,  24,  25,  27  and  March  1,  2,  3.  Ar«  there  two  Ukrainian 
National"  Choruses?  Which  is  the  original,  simon-pure  one?  Songs  Dy 
Koshetz  ("Kochltz"  In  Paris),  Leontovlch,  Lyssenko,  SteUenko,  are  on 

■''°*\rr.°Sw;rthy  calls  "The  Elde.st  Son,"  produced  at  ;h«  C.opley  The- 
atre last  Monday,  k  domestic  drama."  The  theatre  tself  that  n.firht  haj 
a  domestic  appearance,  for  near  us  many  were  munching  empty 

boxes  and  wrapping  paper  were  tt^'^"^  «%*^„"^;:"^;,:,t"(S;Se 
man  named  Chapman  wrote  last  month  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
Tletter  loathing  out  indication:  "To  complain  of  eatmg  in  theatres 
^presumably  ^vhen  the  curtain  is  up)  Is  scarcely  snobbish,  and  Bure  y  the 
dfsturbance  caused  by  the  rustling  of  paper  and  the  cracking  of  nute  Is 
but  of  the  bad  manners  of  those  responsible.    There  can  be  no 

fegltLat?  complaint  about  eating  during  the  interval,  but  the  reason 
for  it  is  ha^d  to  find.    The  truth  is  that  It  is  just  a  bad  habit  Into  which 
m  '  heaJrtgoL  have  fallen  and  like  most  bad  habit.  ^  not  founded 

on  reason    Not  -0^^,;,^*^^^^^^ 

?:eT         nSld  t^^etdfaJ  the  same  time  isn't  fair-it  gives  neither 
/ne  mma  ^i^ance.    The  fact  that  the  'intellectuals'  are  to  be 

I  S  rtL\'htpe^  tToi  the  house  is  precisely  the  reason  why  one 
'  »o"n<^         \   ,  ^    ^  X    conform  to  a  mere  senseless  custom. 

YefSi  the  ^od  theatre  the  cracking  of  peanuts  In 

♦T,  ilrv  nunctuat^d  the  lamentations  of  the  heroine  and  the  sinister 
the  gallery  P""^^"^^^.^  ,  y.^y^n>  of  the  villain.  The  shucks  were 
mutterings  ^nd  staccato    Hal  ha  s!    of  the^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

thrown  ^'^t^f/^^^^chfng  chocolates  (drops  or  in  bars)  while  Booth  as 
rs  larchS'tha  curse  of  Rome,  or  Fechter  was  exclaiming: 
'Bawleen,  1  loafe  youl"  _     
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sort  of  a  smEQl  stone  Just  to  tell  who 
and  what  she  was.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  all  I  could,  and  If  we  could  do 
something  we  could  take  pictures  of 
the  stone  and  send  It  to  anyone  who 
would  give  a  dollar  toward  It.  As  a 
musician  myself  and  apparently  the 
only  one  who  cares  or  remembers,  I 
Wish  something  could  be  done. 

ANNA  BISHOP 
Aiin  Bishop,  known  as  Mme.  Anna 
Bli^op,  was  the  daughter  of  a  singing 
teacher  named  Riviere.  ,  She  was  bom 
tn  I/>ndon  In  1814.     At  first  she  was 
a  pianist,  but  when  she  married  Sir 
Henry  R.  Bishop  In  1831,  she  appeared 
as  a  singer.   In  1839  she  toured  in  con- 
cert   with    Robert    Nicolas  Charles 
Boohsa,  a  harpist,  who  was  harpist  to 
Napoleon,  Lfouls  XVIII  and  the  Due 
de  BerrL     Operas  by  him  were  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  Comlque.  but  he 
was  detected  In  extensl^-e  forgeries  and 
fled  France.    In  England  he  was  dla- 
mlesed   from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Musio.  He  ran  away  with  Hme.  Bishop 
and  traveled  with  her  imtU  he  died  in 
Australia  in  1866.    Mme.  Bishop  came 
to  New  Tork — she  had  been  there  In 
1847  and  for  some  years  afterwards — 
by  way  of  South  America.    She  mar- 
ried Schulz.     In  1865  she  was  ship- 
wrecked between  Honolulu  and  China, 
ehe  died  In  this  country  in  1884.  She 
sang  here  at  Handel  and  Hayden  con- 
certs on  Dec.  24,  81,  1848,  and  Jan.  7, 
1840,  and  was  heard  here  not  infre- 
quently In  after  years.      The  Boston 
Journal  in  1869  spoke  of  "her  olaasio 
features,     her    bewltohlng    eyes  and 
mouth,  of  her  voice,  which  still  re- 
tained Its  peculiar  purity."    The  Dally 
Evening  Traveler  said  that  her  voice 
was  "under  the  best  possible  control  of 
a  mind  that  understands  and  Is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  gieat  works  of  the 
tpimortal  Handel."    In  1850  she  opened 
Trlpler  Hall  in  New  York,  then  one  of 
the  largest  music  halls  In  the  World.  It 
was  built  for  the  debut  of  Jenny  Llnd 
In  New  York,  but  was  not  ready  In  time. 
It  was;on  the  west  side  of  Broadway 
nearly  opposite  Bond  street. 


SPBCULATORS   100   YEARS  AGO 

We  axe  Inedbted  to  Mr.  Zephaniah  'W. 
Pease,  editor  of  the  Morning  Mercury 
of  New  Bedford  for  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  flies  of  the  Mercury  of 

1823! 

"Boston.  Jan,  11. 

"Mr.  Mathews— Such  was  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  tickets,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
say  cards,  for  Mr.  Matfliews's  first  At 
Home  and  seventh  appearance  In  Bos- 
ton that  Merchant*  Hall  was  crowded 
before  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
when  they  were  sold  at  auction  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  Imposltlous 
forestsllers  and  regraters.  Boxes  went 
as  high  as  $16  above  the  usual  price, 
and  so  greatly  did  the  demand  exceed 
tlie  supply,  that  hundreds  who  came  to 
purchase  amusement  went  away  dleap- 
polnted  and  without  any  other  oon- 
solatlon  than  the  hope  that  the  enter- 
tainment would  be  repeated.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  every  seat  In  the  theatre, 
and  not  only  every  seat,  but  every  e!r 
hole  at  the  hack  of  the  boxes  was  oc- 
cupied at  an  early  hour;  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  however  high  eoc- 
peotatlons  had  been  ralaed,  they  were 
CAjmpletely  realized." 

"Forestallers"  and  "regraters."  Good 
old  words.  "Porestaller,"  —  one  who 
buys  up  goods  before  they  reach  the 
public  market,"  goes  back  to  the  12th 
ccnturs-.  Carlyle  used  it  in  his  "French 
Revolution."  To  "regrate"  was  "to  bup 
up  raarket  commodities,  especially  vict- 
uals, in  order  to  sell  again  at  a  profit 
In  the  same  or  a  neighboring  market." 
It's  a  14th  century  word.  "Spewilator" 
in  the  modem  eense  waa  wA  by  Ham- 
ilton In  1778.  Originally  it  meant  ont 
who  speculates  on  abstruse  or  uncer- 
tain matters. 

The  Mercury  In  1828  had  more  to  say 
about  Mathews — ^he  sijeiled  his  name 
with  one  "t":  "It  is  stated  In  the  Bos- 
ton papers  that  this  comic  actor  poc- 
keted about  $6000  during  his  late  visit 
to  that  city,  for  amusing  the  people 
16  evenings — In  addition  to  which,  the 
premium  paid  for  the  choice  of  seats 
in  tile  theatre  amounted  to  $2000 — 
which  last  sum  has  been  vested  In  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  decayed  actors." 


MUSIC  AND  ATHLETICS 

tSi  Jaternatlonal  committee  for  the 
OlTmpIo  gomes  at  Paris  in  1824  has 
l^ttolded  'to  revive  the  ancient  tradition 
ted  add  oompetltlotu  In  the  arts  to  the 
athletic  events.  To  this  end  Interua- 
tional  Juries  have  been  formed  In  litera- 
ture, architecture,  painting,  sculpture 
and  music.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 
of  the  Harvard  University  division 
of  music,  has  been  in\'ited  to  represent 
the  United  States  on  the  jury  of  music 
with  these  foreign  representatives: 
Cyril  Scott,  England;  Stravlnskl,  Rus- 
sia; Manuel  de  Falla.  Spain;  Szyman- 
owaki,  Poland;  Mallplero,  Italy;  Honeg- 
ger,  Dalcroze,  Gustave  Doret,  Switzer- 
land; Bela  Bartok,  Hungary;  Vlaima  da 
Motta,  Portugal.  Other  American  rep- 
resentatives are:  Mrs.  Wharton,  litera- 
i    tnrei  architecture.  Arthur  Brown;  caint- 

'ing,  John  Sargent  and  Walter  Gay; 
Eoulpture,  Frederick  MacMonnles.  Rich- 
ard Brooks  and  Andrew  O'Connor. 


MUSSOLINI  AND  MUSIC 
(lK>ndon  DaJly  TslesraDli) 
ROME — Signor  Mascagni  returned 
from  his  South  American  trip  a  few 
days  ago,  and  was  immediately  invited 
to  give  his  Impressions  to  Signor  Mus- 
solini, and  the  meeting  was  arranged 
furthermore  to  discuss  some  Important 
plans  which  Signor  llusaoUni  Is  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  for  a  solution  of  the 
present  musical  crisis  in  Italy.  By  order 
ut  isignor  Mussolini  a  campaign  was 
started  In  his  Milan  pai>er,  the  Fopolo 
d' Italia,  advocating  a  return  to  the 
classical  traditions  of  Italian  music 
and  larger  public  and  state  support  for 
composers  and  high-class  productions. 
There  is  talk  of  founding  something  Ulie 
a  state  theatre  for  music  In  Rome  and 
peiliaps  some  other  Italian  towns,  and 
encouraging  the  consiiiution  of  sub- 
scription theatres  with  a  mixed  partici- 
pation of  private  capital,  communal  and 
stale  funds.  Signor  Mussolini,  who  i» 
an  amateur  of  the  violin,  is  very  fond 
of,  music,  and  wishes  Ui  give  all  the 
state  help  possible,  in  order  to  jdace 
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ItaUia  niualo  onoa  more  on,  the  hlffb 
level  U  occupied  Ui  the  past,  and  which, 
t»  hla  mind,  U  Is  stUl  capable  of  oooupy- 
Inc     For  this  reascn  he  had  the  later- 
view  with  Mascagni  and  hla  assistant 
nilniate'r.  Signer  Aoarbo,  was  present  a» 
the  oonversatlon,  from  which  Important 
results  are  expected.    Extensive  notes 
were  taken,  and  Mascagni  was  aaked  , 
to  draw  up  a  regiilar  plan  for  the  best  ' 
system   ol   Ktate  subvention   and   en-  i 
courajrement  to  musical  composers. 
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VARIOUS  NOTES 
Miss  M.  M.  Morgan  of  South  Wales, 
a  soprano,  only  U  years  old,  has  al- 
ready  won   200  EUflteddlod  prizes  for 
slnglngr. 

Speaking  of  "Vlssl  d'Arto"  In  "Tosoa": 
"There  Is  reason  to  believe  It  and  other 
favorite  melodies  of  the  kind  were  bom 
long  before  the  operas  were  thought  of. 
Puccini  has  written  so  many  melodies 
of  this  pattern  that  one  suspects  hinif 
of  possessing  a  handy  pocketbook  full 
of  tunes  sketched  at  odd  moments  and 
'    ready  for  future  reference."  i 
"The  Dancing  Poisoners"  (Klngsway 
Theaua,  Feb.  13) :   "This  Is  an  African  | 
■  native  tragedy  In  one  act,  by  Frank 
Hworthlngton.    The  tragedy  Is  uolte  an, 
Hordlnaxy  one.     The  wife  of  a  native 
!■  chief    (described   on    the   program  as 
"probably  a  half -caste)  has  oontraoted  a 
passion  for  a  i-oung  man  of  the  tribe, 
and  obtalna  from  a  kind  of  wltoh  doctor 
a  polBon  to  rid  her  of  her  husband.  The  i 
latter,   however,    becoming  eusplolouB, 
strangles  his  wife's  lover  and  banishes 
his  wife,  who  thereupon  taltes  the  poison 
herself.     The   more    araibltlous  pleoe, 
'Circumstances,'  was  the  work  of  A, , 
Munro-apenoer  and  Douglas  AinsUe.  It 
deals  with  a  gentleman  burglar,  and  the 
first  act  ends  In  a  state  of  confusion 
\\     that  the  two  other  acts  barely  succeed 
' '     In  unravelling.   The  new  'Eaffles'  is  con- 
[■     fronted  by  his  hostess  after  stealing  a 
t'    neoklaoe  from  one  of  his  feUow-guests, 
and  Imposed  silence  on  her  by  recalling 
a  nimibar  of  discreditable  Incidents  that 
seem  to  have  happened  to  the  two  of 
them  before  the  play  opened.   More  than 
that,  he  demands  a  ktas  for  old  times' 
sake.    The  buaband  is  exceedingly  an- 
noyed when  he  stumbles  on  this  em- 
brace In  the  dark,  and  the  act  ends 
with  the  emateur  burglar  dismissed  the 
houee— -not  for  his  theft,  but  for  his! 
kles — and  the  wife  banished  for  ever. 
The  tangle  Is  eventually  straightened  j 
out."  ,^  i 

"Until  »U  the  brass  band. music  writ-  | 
ten  .before  190i5  Is  collected  and  burnt 
the  bands  will  not  have  a  real  chance  j 
of  healthy  development."  ' 
Ben  Davle»,  who  made  his  first  ap- 1 
pearance  40  years  ago  in  "Esmerelda"  j 
gave  his  first  song  recital  In  London 
on  Feb.  10. 

Poor  W.  H.  Stanton:  His  quintet  was 
played  In  London  last  month.  "There  la 
not  likely,  on  Ita  merits,  to  be  a  second 
time;  for  tills  Is  one  of  those  composi- 
tions which  serve  their  purpose  of  In- 
-.ructlng  the  composer  by  merely  being 
rltten." 

Felix  Welngartner  will  conduct  three 
concerts  in  London  next  May. 

Funds  have  been  raised  In  London  to 
bring  the  Staats  Opera  of  Vienna  to 
London  for  six  weeks  In  the  summer, 
but  apparently  there  Is  no  theatre  for 
the  performances,  aa  Covent  Garden  is 
"In    the   hands    of   the    Jazz;"  Drury 
Lane  Is  not  available,  and  the  Alhambra 
ind  the  Empire  are  not  large  enough. 
Anthony  Bernard,  who  has  Just  re- 
urned  from  Paris,  where  he  accom- 
panied Koland  Hayes  at  hla  reoltal  at 
he   Salle   Gaveau,  tells   me   that  the 
-  all  was  absolutely  packed  with  a  re- 
narkably  enthusiastic  audience,  who  at 
the  end  of  the  program  refused  to  leave 
Uie  hall  until  Mr.  Hayes  had  sung  at 
east  four  of  their  favorite  spirituals. 
His  German  group  also  received  very  I 
warm  applause— a  remarkable  fact  con-  i 
;  idorlng  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  1 
Hayes  is  giving  a  recital  In  Vienna  at 
the  end  of  March.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

'waiter  Rummel  "approaches  Bach  In 
■\  manner  that  can  only  be  described  as 
ostentaUous.  Busonl  may  'transcribe' 
Baoh.  but  there  is  only  one  Busooi  In 

this   wide  world,    and    Mr.    Rummel's  , 
ploughing  through  a  paraphrase  of  that 
master  planLst  had  as  much  rplat'on  to  ■ 
Busonl's  vision  of  Baoh  as  Degas  to  , 
Giorgione."  "  i 

When  Balllla  Pratella's  "Tre  Danze  dl  ! 
Guerra"  were  performed  at  Rome  some  j 
one  wag  displeased  because  a  funeral  i 
procession  went  to  the  graveyard  to  a  j 
dance  movement.  He  aaked  If  a  lap*-  I 
rotomy  operation  would  not  some  day  be  1 
shown  In  the  theatre  to  the  music  of  | 
IJebuasy's  "Cake  Walk."  1 
Here  Is  a  slorj-  that  may  or  may  not  ! 
be  true.  Welngartner  recently  con-  ■ 
ilucted  one  of  his  operas  in  Berlin.  In 
rehearsal  he  stopped  the  first  claxlnat  I 


and  said:    "My  Inenu,  ,  :.iy  mat 

phrase  too  slowly."  "But,"  answered 
the  clarinetist,  "when  we  play  that 
phrase  In  "Tristan  and  Isolde'  we  always 
take  It  that  way." 


READING  PLAYS 

{A.  B.  Wiftlkley  In  l,ondon  Times) 
I  suppoae  It  is  very  reprehensible,  but 
I  cannot  get  myself  to  like  reading 
plays.  There  are  Ingenuous  and  oonflij- 
Ing  persons  who  either  do  not  know  or 
deliberately  Ignore  this  falling  of  mine, 
and  who  send  me  their  MS.  plays  to 
read.  They  eoUoit  my  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  work,  and  trust  that.  If  1 
should  happen  to  think  it  a  master- 
piece, I  will  recommend  It  to  managers 
or  to  one  of  the  play-produclng  societies 
that  abound  In  London.  A  few  send 
stamps  for  the  return  of  the  precious 
MS.  I  the  majority  do  not.  What  singu- 
lar notions  of  good  manners  these  peo- 
ple must  have  thus  to  Intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  a  perfect  stranger!  As  to  the 
expenditure  In  postage,  that  Is  perhaps 
a  minor  evil;  what  la  really  serious  la 
the  task  thrust  upon  me  of  tying  up 
parcels,  a  thing  at  which  I  have  all  my 
life  been  a  hopeless  failure.  Apparent- 
ly, anyone  who  has  written  a  play 
ceases  for  the  time  to  behave  like  a 
reasonable  being;  he  Is  excited,  exalted. 
Irresponsible,  and  the  proper  treatment 
for  him  Is  a  rest-cure. 

And  even  the  people  who  do  not  write 
plays  themselves,  but  only  invite,  aid, 
and  abet  others  to  write  them,  seem  a 
little  feverish.    There  is,  for  Instance, 
the  British  Drama  League.  This,  I  learn 
from  one  of  its  poat-cards,  is  "the  only 
organization   In   the  country  ready  to 
deal  In  a  practical  and  disinterested 
fashion   with   any   theatrical  problem 
which  may  arise.'    Well,  tying  up  re- 
turned MS.  plays  Is  the  particular  the- 
atrical problem  which  "arises"  In  the 
case  of  the  correspondents  I  have  re- 
ferred to;    the  organization  Is  under- 
stood to  be  numerous,  and  must  certain- 
ly contain  some  membet  who  can  make 
a  better  Jcb  of  it  than  I  can.    I  recom- 
mend, then,  my  correspondents,  before 
they  approach  me,  to  try  the  British 
Drama  League.    It  la  even  possible  that 
it  will  never  come  to  the  tylng-up  pro- 
cess.    The   league   may  publish  their 
plays  for  them  in  "The  British  Drama 
League    Library    of    Modem  British 
Drama,"  of  which  the  first  four  volumes 
have  been,  1  am  sure  with  the  best  In- 
tentions, sent  to  me  by  the  publisher, 
Mr.  BasU  Blaokwell.  of  Oxford.    "It  la 
hoped,"   eays   Mr.    Blackwell,    of  the 
drama  league,   "that  the  library  will 
take  Its  place  as  the  reoognlaed  repre- 
sentative   series    of    modem  British 
drama,"    It  seems  a  modest  hope.  You 
are  to  understand  that  "no  real  renaia-  - 
sanoe  of  our  drama  can  tike  place  with- 
out a  new  Impulse  towards  the  writing 
of  plays."     I  guess  that  this  truiam 
was  introduced  for  the  sake  of  dragging 
in   that  precious  word  "renaissance," 
without  which  no  self-respecting  mani- 
festo about  dramatic  reform  would  be 
complete.     "Take   place"   would  have 
vexed  a  famous  Time.*,  editor,  Mr.  De- 
lane,  who  waged  bitter  war  against  that 
phrase-of-all-work.      (Don't    write    '  a 
marriage  will  take  place,"  he  used  to 
tell  his  ctaff ;    but  "a  marriage  will  be  i 
solemnized.")   What  he  would  have  said 
to  "rennalssanoe"  I  hardly  like  to  Imag-  j 
ine.  r 


space  with  Qots,  tnus  virtually  mark 
ing  the  passage  as  ttelnir  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt. 

Here  Is  the  polnlt  There  to  nothing 
In  the  address  on  which  to  base  the 
presupposition  that  some  words  may 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text  or  Indi- 
cate a  flaw  In  the  sequence  of  thought. 
On  the  cor.tiary,  the-re  Is  much  In  the 
theme  which  distinctly  challenges  the 
validity  of  the  divided  line  and  shows 
It  to  be  ■ab.'iolutely  wrong.  Stripped  of 
the  Interpolations,  bracketed  words  and 
dots;  and  with  "equal"  substituted  for 
the  misprint  "able,"  the  line  is  as.  clear 
and  rythmical  as  any  In  the  play.  Va 
the  passage  It  would  read:  "Then  no 
more  remains — To  your  sufficiency  your 
worth  Is  equal.  And  let  them  work." 
In  support  of  this  simple  emendation, 
the  duke's  closing  words  show  how  fit- 
tingly they  unite  with  those  of  the  re- 
vised text  In  commending  the  ability, 
character  and  sound  Judgment  of  Bs- 
caluat 

"The  nature  of  our  People, 
Our  Clttles  Institutions,  and  the  Termes 

For  Common  JustlcA,  7*are  as  pregnant 
In 

As  Art,  and  practise,  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember." 

It  is  this  related  meaning— Joined  to 
faultless  expression — which  glvea  the 
proposed  reading  a  soundness  that  Is 
hardly  open  to  question. 

CHARLES  J.  DELiAMAINBS. 

Dorchester. 


A  6HAKB8PBAREAN  CRUX 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Heraldt 

The  following  proposes  a  simple  Bolu 
tlon  of  a  famous  problem  In^  Shake 
epeare's  "Measure  for  Measure." 

•  The  passage  occurs  In  the  duke's  ad- 
dresa  to  Escalua  I.  1.  9-11  and  as  print- 
ed In  the  First  Folio,  reads: 

"Then  no  more  remalnes 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  aa  your 

worth  Is  able, 
And  let  them  worke:" 

The  trouble  with  the  second  line  Is  too 
many  words.  "But  that"  and  "as"  are 
wholly  superfluous;  one  corrupts  the 
sense,  the  other  mars  the  rythm.  If 
the  exceptive  "But  that"  could  unite 
with  the  duke's  definite  statement  that 
the  character  of  Bscalus  Is  equal  to  his 
ability,  surely,  someone  among  the 
generations  of  textual  scholars  that 
■  have  given  their  days  and  nights  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  problem  would  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  uniting  them. 
It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  Impossible  to 
combine  them  in  any  form  that  calls 
for  clear  expression. 

Theobald,  as  far  back  as  ITSS.  recog- 
nl»ed  this  difficulty,  and  thought  to 
overcome  It  by  a  rather  curious  ar- 
rangement. Assuming  that  some  words 
had  been  left  out  by  the  compositor,  he 
divided  the  line,  put  in  words  between 
the  half -lines  and  Increased  the  13 
'  beats  or  stresses  of  the  original  to  20, 
which  read  as  follows; 
"But  that  to  your  sufficiency  (you  add 
■rOue  diligence)  aa  your  worth  is  able." 

The  Cambridge  editors— and  many 
others— adopt  this  division,  and  omit- 
ting the  bracketed  worda.  Oil  In  the 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  LONDON 

(Dally  Telegraph) 

A  foreigner  who  visited  today  the 
theatrical  world  of  London  might  be 
surprised  at  one  phenomenon  which, 
ifrom  its  very  familiarity,  tip.s  ceased  to 
^  oause  any  particular  astonishment  to 
ourselves.  In  the  theatres  that  belong 
more  or  lees  to  the  West  end  ho  would 
find  a  multiplicity  of  plays  of  every 
kind  —  drawing-room  melodramas,  so- 
called  comedies,  American  detective 
plots,  farces,  diisgulsed  under  other 
names,  and  magnificent  panoramas  of 
gorgeous  scenes  mainly  In  the  East. 
But  If  the  foreigner  kiTows  anything 
of  our  past  dramatic  history,  he  might 
be  Intrigued  to  find  that  our  great 
dramatic  poet  was  unrepresented  in  any 
of  the  programs.  To  a  larger  extent 
now  than  was  the  case  two  or  three 
years  ago,  Shakespeare"  seems  banished 
from  the  contemporary  stage,  and  we 
appear  rapidly  to  be  drifting  back  to  the 
older  time  when  Shakespeare  spelt 
bankruptcy.  IMany  as  were  the  argu- 
ments used  to  prove  that  acting  man- 
agers were  a  wholly  unnecessary  evil. 
It  still  remains  true  that  these  much 
criticised  officials  had  the  daring  to 
produce  the  national  dramatist  and  even 
to  run  his  plays  at  a  loss.  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  used  to  give  us  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night devoted  entirely  to  Shakespeare. 
Sir  George  Alexander,  though  with  loss 
frequency,  now  and  again  presented  the 
habitues  of  St.  James's  Theatre  with 
.bleoes  like  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" 
.\nd  "Twelfth  Night,"  while,  If  we  look 
sitill  farther  back,  the  great  and  lasting 
glory  which  suiTounds  the  personality  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving  was  largely  due  to  the 
faithful  representation  of  the  works  of 
the  Elizabethan  poet  staged  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  Lyceum.  Nowadays 
the  story  runs  on  different  lines.  There 
Is  much  talk  about  a  national  theatre, 
and  th«re  is  undoubtedly  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  dramatic  activity  in  the  prov- 
inces. There  are  repertories  doing  hon- 
est and  intelligent  work  es  well  as  a 
Very  considerable  number  of  energetic 
amateur  societies  whloh  serve  In  their 
different  fashion  the  cause  of  drama. 
Moreover,  as  distinct  from  a  past  era, 
schools  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
reading  and  acting  of  Shakespeare.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  fe/vor  and  en- 
thusiasm .Shakespeare  has  been  tempo- 
rarily banished  from  the  IX)ndon  Etage, 
and  In  the  greatest  capital  of  the  world. 
In  a  country  whose  paramount  distinc- 
tion It  is  to  have  produced  a  consum- 
mate poet-dramatlgt,  not  a  single  play 
of  Shakespeare  seems  attractive  enough 
to  merit  reproduction. 

Not  a  single  theatre,  <Ua  we  say? 
Happily  there  U  one.  "The  Old  Vlo" 
baa  for  years  past  remained  faithful  to 
Its  original  program,  and  at  the  present 
moment  Is,  with  splendid  courage,  pro« 
duolng  the  second  part  of  "Hemy  VI," 
a  difficult  hlstorto  play,  whloh,  however, 
contains  some  interesting  characters. 
Here  is  an  example  which  shines  like 
a  "good  lieed  in  a  naughty  world.'' 
For  th  lUi  Vic"  can  look  back  on 
many  of    faithful    eftort.  arxd, 

though  ..ther  theatres  should  turn 
traitor,  ii  can  never  disavow  Its  an- 
cient inspiration. 


GRAMOPHONC  AND   BROADCAST.  ] 
INQ  ! 
(The  Ix)ndofi  Thneo) 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize  > 
a  fundamental  distinction  which  lies ' 
between   the    dissemination   of  music  • 
through  the  gramophone  on  the  one  i 
hand  and  the  wireless  set  on  the  other. 


Both  multiply  the  music  for  innumer-  ' 
able  listeners,  but  the  former  can  only  1 
do  It  through  epeolally  prepared  per- 
formanoes.   Tou  cannot,  probably  never  I 
win,  record  the  actual  performance,  say, 
of  a  symphony  at  Queen's  Hall  by  Its 
means.    The  artists  must  play  and  sing 
Into  the  machine;  they  must  be  spe- 
cially  placed   at   carefully  calculated 
distances  from  the  receiver,  they  must 
develop  a  different  technique  and  be- 
have in  a  way  dlftereut  from  that  of 
their  ordinary  performance  before  an 
\  audience.    That  oasts  a  certain  artlfi- 
I  claltty  on  the  granjophono  record  and 
j  makes  even  the  best  efforts  moVe  or 
less  repellant  to  musical  hearers. 
But  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
1  artist  Is  always  conscious  of  his  audl- 
1  enoe  and  that  the  man  with  a  broad- 
I  casting  delivery  Is  merely  conscious  of  a 
wider  audience  than  the  other  who  sings 
or  plays  to  the  few  hundreds  seated 
before  him.    There  Is  a  greater  differ- 
ence than  that,  however.    The  audience 
physically   present  contributes  to  the 
performance  not  only  by  applause  and 
outward  slgna  of  appreciation,  but  also 
by  an  undefinaible  but  quite  definitely 
communloated  oytnpathy.  It  Is  the  audi-  j 
enoe  as  often  as  not  which  malcee  the  | 
performer  "surpads  hlmseaf,"  »r  may : 
sink  him  to  a  level  of  whloh  he  Is 
ashamed,  and  that  not  by  any  conscious 
playing  up  or  playing  down  to  their 
level,  but  by  a  subconscious  contact  of 
1  spirit. 

The  artletlo  significance  of  the  Im- 
mense strides  which  the  wireless  dis- 
covery has  made  is  that  for  the  first 
time  science  has  provided  a  means  by 
which  people  at  a  distance  may  enjoy 
the  originals  of  musical  performance. 
It  Is  as  though  the  old  Invention  of  the 
camera  obscura  had  been  carried  to  a 
point  at  which  the  pictures  In  the  na- 
'tlonal  gallery  oould  be  proj  acted  on  to 
Us  wareen  »>  that  every  tint  and  every 


'detail  of  brt]shw«ni  were  present  to  the 
eye.  How  many  masterpieces  should  we 
retrieve  from  America  by  establishlijit  I 
the  right  wave-lengthi  Apart  from  the' 
commercial  &iix(>*«ets  of  performeru 
which  are  obviously  furthered  by  the  re- 
productive work,  one  hopes,  therefore, 
to  see  the  wireless  Invention  concentrat- 
ing more  and  more  on  the  original;  that 
is,  the  dissemination  of  actual  perform- 
ances of  music  given  before  a  present 
audience.  The  experience  of  the  opera 
showed  that  box-office  returns  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  this;  theatres  and 
concert  halls  will  not  be  emptied  by 
allowing  Ileteners-ln.  Indeed,  it  Is 
pretty  certain  that  if  40,000  people  In 
varlotos  parts  of  England  were  to  hear 
Vaughan  WlMlams's  London  Symphony 
played  by  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra 
this  afternoon  ther©  would  be  some 
thousands  anxious  to  go  to  Queen's  Hall 
next  time  It  la  In  the  program,  simply 
beoau.se  the  man  who  haa  llstened-in 
wtnts  the  closer  contact,  the  actual  part 
In  the  muslo,  which  Is  got  by  coming  In. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

8UNDAT — SymiflionT  hall,  8:80  P.  M.  Colin 
0'M.ore,  tenor.     S<?e  speclflj  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House.  8:8*  P.  M.  .Fifta 
Krelslcr,  TloUnist.    See  special  notlc».' 

St.  Jamet  Theatire,  8:80  P.  M.  PaopI*^ 
Sympihony  Ordtiestra  j  Mr.  Mollrailiauvr,  ootk- 
dnictor.    See  special  notice. 

Westeyan     halL     681     Boylston.  street, 
8:80   P.    M.     Twelfth   concart   of  BoMno 
Piute  Players  Ol'iib ;  Georges  Laurent,  direc- 
tor.     Rlmslcy-Korsakov,    <iulnt»t    for  flut«, 
clarlTte't,   bassoon,   bom  and  piano  (Me««r«. 
I  Laurent,    Mmart,    Laug,    Heaa,  Sanxoma); 
I  Pfleller,  mMslo  tor  oboe,   clarinet  ami  b«»- 
soon    (.Mes-srs.   81>erer,   Mlmart  and  L&QS)  ; 
Moucjuet,  Pan  and   the  Birds,  airansred  lJ7  , 
Mr.    I^aurent    (Messrs.    Laurent,    Ho^^    and  s 
Sanrmns)  ;   John   Beach,    Naive   Landscapes  j 
— J  Heard  the  Water*  Telling  Their  Beads,  ; 
Ftalry      Piper,     ButnSer     ^ight  (lleMrs. 
LauTcnt,  Speyer,  Mlraart  and  Beach);  piano] 
pl«ce9 :   CbadwlcS,  The   Progs ;  Pader«TreM, 
Oraoov-lenne ;    Alhenli,   Leyeoda    (Mr.    Bt.1»  | 
romaj ;  Roussei,  dlvOTtlssematit,  Op.   8.  for  | 
flu^te,    oboe,    clarinet,    bassoon,    horn    and  , 
piano    (Messrs.    Laurent,    Sp«y«r,    Mlmart,  j 
Ijau«,  Hess  and  Samroma). 

St.  James  Theatre,  8  P.  M. — ^Bigbteenth 
CJeatury   Italian   Symphony   OrcJie^tara  |    Mr.  ( 
XCftrtino,  condiictor.     See  »peclad  notice.  j 
MONT>AiY— Symphony    hall,    8:1-8    P.     M. — ' 
Ukrainian     National     Chorua;  AJexander 
Koshetz,  conductor.    Soloists,  Nina  Kosheta 
and  Oda  Slobodskaja,  sopiranoa.  See  mreclal 
Boolce. 

TITBaDAT»— Jordan  hall,  8  P.  U.  Third  con^ 
cert  of  lie  ApoUo  ClT*:  Mr.  MoWenhauer, 
conductor,  assisted  by  John  Barnee  Wella, 
teiior.  Part  aoogv  s  Hega,  Mk>ming  lo  the 
Dewey  Wood;  Malr,  Soomrs  Song-  H.  J. 
Sttmart,  Song  of  the  Oamp  (wlith  baritone 
solo.  (jeorge  8,  Dene):  IppcCltor-lTanoT, 
Bless  the  ix)rd,  0  My  Sorul ;  Oa<lm«ii,  The 
Blizzard  (with  »ok>  by  Walter  U  Boyd); 
H.  \V.  Lewis,  Hho  VoggJ  Dew 'Old  Irish, 
'The  Next  ilarkot  Day;  Janie«.  The  Victory 
Bidnrs;  De  Koven,  Enntln^  Oiorus  from 
"Boljln  Hood"  (Witi  sole  by  Leverett  B. 
Merrill;  Drorak-Sprose,  Miaininiy's  Liillaby; 
Hamdel,  Hallelujalvl  Amen.  Mr.  Wells's 
■OQge:  Handel,  Wihere'cT  You  Wo«k;  Por- 
goleal,  Nina;  Wilson.  PhUlts  Ha«  Such 
Charming  Grace* ;  Old  BiiglHh,  The  Sailor's 
Life;  arranged  by  Burleigh,  Nobody  Knows 
ttie  Troubto  and  Go  Down  Mocee;  Hanis. 
song  from  Omar  Khaj-jaia:  Wells,  Two 
Ldttle  .Magpies  and  Kitty:  Speaks,  SylvU; 
r.  Bjldge,  Love  Wenrt  Asrldtng. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  C5on- 
cert  by  Josy  Kryl  and  Paul  'White,  Tlolln- 
lata:  Alfred  DeVoto,  pianist.  Juon,  preSude ; 
B«ch,  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins ; 
Ohauesen,  poeme,  Mr.  Whitej  Tieuitomps. 
concerto,  El  major,  MiM  K17C';  (lodard, 
eolte  for  two  viollna. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  8  P.  II.  Alfred" 
Oanella,  pianist.    See  speolal  aotles. 


JAZZ  ENQUSH  ' 

IvCr.  A.  B.  Wnlkley  recently  oon- 
trtbuttKl  to  tho  London  Times  an  artlol* 
on  tho  Jara  etylel  ,Amerloan  and  Brit- 
ish Enerlliih.  He  begani  "In  tho  new 
comedy  at  the  Royalty  there  1b  a  refer- 
once  to  an  American  gentleman  who  Is 
learning  Engll»h.  It  was  painful  to 
note  that  the  audience  laughed  hcnrtUy 
at  the  unseemly  jest."  Then  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  described  many  Engrllahmen  as  wak- 
ing up  to  their  duty.  "They  apply 
themsolvcfl  with  wet  towels  round  their 
hoa/ls  to  the  study  of  books  like  'Main 
Street'  and  'Babbitt,'  to  acquire  the 
lingo." 

An  American.  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  Jr.. 
has  published  In  London  a  book,  "Mum- 
bo  Jumbo,"  a  protest  against  democ- 
racy, written  as  Mr.  Walkley  main- 
tains, in  American  English.  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  quotes  a  passage,  eaytng  that  Mr. 
Clews  has  revived  the  Rabelaisian  cata- 
log-ue  style,  which  "never  became  a 
popular  way  of  writing,  because  peo- 
ple remembered  that  life  Is  short."  (Mr. 
Walkley,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch  would 
have  objected  to  your  use  of  "people" 
for  "persons.")  Her©  Is  a  specimen 
from  Mr.  Clews's  book  of  "the  more 
resilient  and  tremendously  more  vivid 
and  brilliant  American  HngUsh." 


RACtiMANINOFF 

Testerday  afternoon  Sergei  Raohman- 
ott,  pianist,  before  al*— audience  that 
iblced  Syinp(hony  hall,  played  the  Cho- 
F-  niinori  fantasy,  a  waltz,  a  noc- 
«  and  a  polonaise,  and  for  a  curl- 
jV     assorted     second     group,  the 
umann  Carnival,  a  prelude,  G-sharp 
tfltior,  and  a  serenade  of  his  own.  an 
!«»ngeniriit  he  had  made  of  a  "Licbes. 
jut,"  by  Krcisler,  a  "Fairy  Tale."  opu3 
by  Mcdtner,   and  an  arrangement 
jj-  Schulz-Kolcr  of  the  "Beautiful  Blue 
iwiijube"  waltz. 

htjnless  perchance  this  last  piece  In- 
iplred  him  to  something  finer  still.  Mr. 
Idachmanlnoft  did  his  most  uniformly 
autiful  playing  In  the  pretty  pieces 
i'  himself  wrote  or  arranged,  and  In 
"Fairy  Tale."  Here  he  brought  ex- 
Ite  tone  to  bear,  delicacy  and  color, 
and  incisiveness  of  rhythm, 
ler  in  the  afternoon,  however — 
.Ugh  in  the  view  of  many  music - 
irs  to  say  so  is  no  less  than  her- 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  not  so 
it«adlly  well.  The  opening  passage,  to 
Hllj.surc-.  of  the  fantasy  he  set  forth 
5t(perbly.  and  tUo  waltz  he  played  with 
high  skill.  The  big  episodes,  though, 
of  the  fantasy,  the  polonaise  and  the 

Carnival,  which  cry  out  for  dramatic  „^    —  . 

l3vor,  got  yesterday  Instead,  or  so  it     ^        ^^  garden  gate  with  his 

seemed  to  some  listeners,  an  application 
of'  uncontrolled  nervous  energy,  effeo- 
tlVtt'  enough,  but  which  led  sometimes 
to  unclear  technique,  uncertain  rhythm 
land,    In    the   Carnival,    to    a  strange 
flilprlclousness  of  design.'  Perhaps  Mr.  ; 
l^hmanlnotf  played  It  without  design, 
tt^"^  though  It  were  an  irriprovlsatlon; 
irtaln  moments  of  casualness  would 
jld  to  make  one  think  so,  but  various 
^ught"    effects    on    the    other  hand 
j^m  to  spoil  the  theory. 
*The  audience  appeared  not  to  like  the 
"  i.rnlval  much.   On  the,  other  hand  they 
iplauded  the  Chopin  pieces  with  en. 
siasm,   whereupon  Mr.  Rachmanln- 
after   many  recalls,   played  what 
lUnded   like   an   arrangement   of  the 
'eber  F-minor  rondo,  at  a  fleeter  pace 
ian  any  other  pianist  has  even  imag- 
(ed  it.     Still  more  warmly  the  audi- 
ce  like-'    Ae  Rachmaninoff  pieces. 

R.  R.  O. 


"Beelzebub,  enthroned  on  his  steam- 
roller of  machine  science  and  commun- 


over-Increasing  hordes  of  disciples  and 
dupes;  necromanolng  matoids,  "atr.v* 
jukes,  scientific  hooligans,  literary  mo- 
rons, mechanized  submen,  egocentric 
reformers,  serialized  snorting  demo- 
crats, gold  brick  swamus,  wlly-nlly  silly 
Pablans  and  Shavians,  L  W.  W.  defec- 
tives, militant  vulgarians,  news-dellrl- 
ans,  press -phoblana,  gutter  and  parlor 
Socialists,  apostate  middle-mental  Kn- 
gellsts,  Tolstoyists,  Russellsta  and  Kro- 
potklnists;  beetle-browed  mephltic  syn- 
dicalists, Semitic  Marxists,  megaloma- 
nlaoal  Inter-natlonallsts,  ha'.f-fool  col- 
lectivists,  paranoiac  Bolshevists,  ma- 
nic-depressive Babouvlsts,  Froudhon- 
Ists,  Bakunlsts;  processional  caterpillar 
Salnt-Slmonists  and  Owenlsts,  prohibi- 
tionists, mongrel  environmentalists,  ba- 
boon evolutionists,  fetlshlzed  meohano- 
mentalists,  snide  Cubists,  sterile  fee- 
ble-minded expressionists,  buffoon  Da- 
dalsts,  monkey-hearted  futurists,  mo- 
rosophists,  commercial  suggestlonlsts, 
mass-educatlonallets,    professional  aJ- 


truists,  proletculturlsts,  caponized  lady- 
W«  ^      »^     At  ■  kin    feminists,    female  cooka-lorumlsts, 

we  hoara  a  maii  the  ether  day  In  a  fltj  actopus  monopolists,  hoopoe  psyohoan- 
[ef  enthuBlasm  praise  something  as  al  alysts,    fanatical   idealists,    fee  foxing 
I  "Blangwhangeft**  Sere  was  a  «aa  ml*-  Psychiatrists,  venal  spiritualists,  belch- 
BBeofaword.  He  should  have  eaUed  the  i"^  optimists  and  self -boosting  philan- 
1.^. ,         ...  ,  throplsts. 

Itnins  a    honeyoooler,"  or  If  U  •was  of  a     Does  Mr.  Clews  err  "on  th©  side  of 
fhlgh  degree  of  exoellenoe,  a  "lalapaloo-  ! understatement 7"    Mr.  Walkley  thinks 
ia,"  Afl  it  was,  he  described  the  InanU       ^^-^  wishesthat  Mr.  Clews  would  let 
mate  thins  as  "a  noisy,  abusive  talker  ^-    '^^^X.^t  ^^Tll  ^.^1 

rislaves,  with  engraved  visiting  cards  of 
i"Mr.  and  Mrs."  as  reassuring  symbols 


more  polite  and  as  expressive  phrase. 


Washington  Irving,  In  "Salmagundi,"  'jof  democracy;  repeating  the  same  ges- 
I  wrotei  "These  knights,  denominated  edl-  I ture  from  dawn  of  youth  to  sunset  of 

tors,  or  Blang-whangers  , 

said  to  keep  up  a  constant  firing  'In 

words'.  "  A  few  years  afterward  "slang- 
l  whanging"  was  defined  In  Hugh  Mur- 
J  ray's  "North  America"  as  making  vlo- 
llent  political  harangues  to  the  multitude. 
iJohn  Qulncy  Adams  did  not  hesitate  In 
U841  to  speak  of  "elang-whanglng  ras- 
Icals." 


In  John  Pickering's  entertaining  "Vo- 
cabulary or  Oolleotlon  of  Words  and 
Phrases  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of 
America,"  published  here  In  1816,  wis 
read  under  "Slang^whangor"t  "This 
word,  which  Is  of  very  recent  origin  in 
America,  does  not  denote  merely  a 
'writer'!  It  means  also  a  noisy  talker, 
who  makes  use  of  that  sort  of  political 
or  other  cant,  which  amuses  the  rabble, 
and  Is  called  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
Blang.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  this  term  (as  well  as  slang-whang- 
ing) is  never  admitted  Into  the  higher 
kinds  of  writing;  but  like  other  cant 
words,  is  confined  to  that  familiar  style, 
which  Is  allowed  only  In  works  of  hu- 
mor." Stately,  genteel  Mr.  Pickering,  we 
are  not  objecting  to  the  word,  but  to  the 
misuse  of  it 


h«  i^ee,  and  mumbling  about  liberty,  self- 
may  oe  ,jgtgpj„ijjatlon  and  equality  In  unholy 
stinking  factory  hells  of  shrieking, 
grinding  machinery,  which  whitman- 
ized,  woolworthized,  puUmanlzed,  bar- 
numlzed  Marainettls,  Stravinskys,  Stan- 
ley Lees,  Piccablas,  Sandburgs,  Coo- 
teaus,  Tristan  Tzaraa,  Stardales,  Huel- 
senbecks,  WooUey-West  and  Tender- 
loin Idealists  rant,  rave,  squeak  and 
squawk  over  as  Valhallas  for  super- 
men.' " 

And  so  Mr.  Walkley  concludes  that 
the  Jazz  style  of  American  English  by 
Its  "Intimate-  and  modest  charm  must 
peculiarly  appeal  to  Jazz -dancers  and 
amateurs  of  Jazz-bands,  who  are  no 
itorlously  the  most  prim  and  fastidious 
of  precisians. 


COLIN  OlORE 


Colin  O'More,  a  tenor  new  to  Boston, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  be- 
fore an  audience  that  all  but  filled  Sym- 
phony hall.  He  had  the  help  of  Emille 
Rose  Kno.x,  a  violinist  wlio  played  very 
agreeably  and  much  to  the  liking  of  the  ; 
audience,  and  Carl  Brunner,  an  excep-  , 
tlonally  able  accompanist. 

Mr.  O'More  sang  Handel's  "Where'er 
You  Walk,"  the  Bach  air  "My  Heart 
Ever  Faithful,"  Duparc's  "Chanson 
Triste,"  "Le  Passant,"  by  Hue,  Pes- 
sard's  "L'Adieu  du  Matin,"  the  cavatlna 
from  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  four  Irish 
songs,  "The  Snowy-breasted  Pearl," 
["The  Low-backed  Car,"  "The  Dear  Lit- 
tle Shamrock,"  and  "The  Nlrft-penny 
Fiddle,"  "The  Brown  Bird  Singing,"  by 
1  Haydn  Wood,  "In  Rose  Time."  by  Frank 
I  Gray,  "The  LltUe  Lilac  Garden,"  by  H. 
j  O.  Osgood,  and  Edwin  Schneider's 
"Thine  Eyes  Still  Shine." 

Miss  Knox  played  two  movements 
from  Lalo's  Si)anish  Symphony,  some 
Tartini  varLations  on  a  Corelll  theme  In 
(  which  Kreisler  had  taken  a  hand,  an 
Auer  arrangement  of  a  Chopin  nocturne, 
and  Sarasate's  "Gafstead*s."  Both  per- 
formers gave  encores. 

Mr.  O'More  had  to  sing  but  very  few 
notes  to  make  his  possession  evident 
of  a  singularly  beautiful  voice,  a  voice 
of  excellent  volume  and  of  exquisite 
lyric  quality  throughout  its  extensive 
range.  By  the  end  of  his  first  song, 
furthermore,  Mr.  O'More  had  made  it 
clear  that  ho  has  taken  the  i)ains  to 
acquire  a  remarkably  skilful  tech- 
nique, notable  for  its  even  scale,  a 
smooth  legato,  a  firm  control  of  breath 
which  enables  him  to  support  solidly 
strong,  high  tones,  And,  above  all  else, 
for  that  Judicious  treatment  of  con- 
sonants whereby  voices  gain  in  lustre 
and  enunciation  In  clarity.  Mr.  O'More, 
■indeed,  sings  in  English  with  a  beauty 
of  diction  comparable  only  to  Mr.  Mo-' 
Cormack's  or  Mr.  Roland  Hayes.  In 
French  he  is  not  so  supremely  excel- 
lent, and  to  his  advantage  he  might 
work  to  bring  the  neatness  of  his  at- 
tack up  to  the  high  level  of  his  tech» 
nique  otherwise. 

Musically,  as  well,  Mr.  O'More  showed 
himself  able  to  do  good  work.  The 
Bach  air,  for  soprano,  which  no  soprano 
can  make  sound  well,  he  contrived  to 
siiig  with  apparent  ease  and  even  with 
effect.  The  lovely  song  of  Duparo  he 
sang  with  distinction,  and  the  lively 
Hue  song  with  charm.  But  Mi-.  O'More 
has  a  tendency,  which  he  would  do  well 
to  guard  against,  to  sing  at  too  slow  a 
pace.  The  Handel  air  he  thus  mad* 
al  Ibut  logy,  and  he  spoiled  the  rhythm 
of  the  little  Pessard  song,  which  will 
scarcely  bear  the  removal  of  one  good 
quality.  The  Irish  songs,  too,  he  de- 
prived of  their  rhythm,  for  which  long 
held  high  notes,  sometimes  interpolated, 
in  no  Wise  made  compensation.  The 
possessor  of  a  voice  like  Mr.  O'More's, 
and,  when  he  chooses,  of  a  style  like 
his,  shows  poor  judgment  in  having 
resort  to  these  unmusical  tricks  and 
R.  R.  G. 


Turning  »  page  or  two  In  Mr.  Pidtmr- 
Ing's  dlctloiiftry,  w«  find  that  in  1816  the 
word  "spry"  tor  nimble  was  frowned  | 
on  by  some  aa  "a  word  which  haa ' 
neither  use  nor  dignity," 

Tliere  Is  a  quotation  from  Edward 
Augustus  Kendall's  "Travels  Through 
the  Northern  Parts  of  the  United 
Statea." 

"In  Franklin  Plaoe,  apartments  are; 
oocupled  by  the  Boston  Social  Library. 
By  'Boolal'  Is  henre^  intended  'society,'  for 
by  a  perversion  of  language  the  So- 
ciety Libraries,  of  whloh  some  account 
has  been  given  In  a  former  chapter,  are 
Bd-called." 


LE  COUP  DE  GRACE 

He  told  me  that  he  loved  me. 

He  put  his  arms  around  me. 

He  kissed  me  and  he  soothed  me. 

And  I  believed  him  then. 
But  soon  I  felt  him  changing; 
Himself  he  was  estrangiingi 
With  other  maidens  ranging. 

I  was  but  one  of  ten. 

Oh,  the  hate  I  bore  him  after 
I  had  sensed  the  dire  dlsasterl 
Of  my  soul  he  had  been  master, 

He  haxi  been  my  Man  of  Men. 
And  yet  that  hate  so  glaring 
With  time  became  less  flaring 
And  I,  in  turn,  less  daringi 

And  BO  I  smiled  again. 

E'en  now  he  still  is  spooning) 

To  little  maidens  crooning. 
His  methods  have  been  booming 
a  hough  after  summers  ten. 
J3u*  I  no  longer  feel  that  loss: 
Those  little  maids  belong  to  us. 
li'ou  say  I  married  him?  Of  course! 
'  That's  how  to  treat  such  men. 

P.  M.  B. 


manners. 


Raffaele  Martino's  "Italian 
Orchestra"  Plays  at  St. 
James  Theatre 

All  pralsff-  to  Mr.  Raffaele  Marti  no, 
who  gave,  last  night  in  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  a  concert  different  from  jther 
concerts.  To  the  eye  It  was  different 
as  well  as  to  the  ear,  for  when  the  cur- 
tains of  the  stage*  were  drawn  apart, 
there  sat  Mr.  MarUno's  "Italian  18th 
century  orchestra"  In  what  looked  to  be 
a  glade  in  the  midst  of  a  wood.  Brave- 
ly dressed  out  in  white  perruques,  sUk 
stockings,  silk  or  velvet-  smalls  and 
velvet  coats,  by  what  purported  to  be 
candle-light  the  players  proceeded  to 
give  a  concert  of  18th  century  music 
and  earlier  muslo  still,  for  an  orchestra 
mostly  of  strings,  with  a  wood-wind  In- 
strument or  two  and  sometimes  a  harp- 
slcihord  or  piano — in  a  church  concerto 
by  the  unfamiliar  del  Abaoo,  the  piano 
probably  taking  the  place  of  an  organ. 

There  was  a  Passaooglla  by  LuUy,  a 
Largo  by  Corelll,  a  minuet  by  Bocche- 
rlni  not  so  attractive  as  the  minuet 
everybody  knows,  played  as  an  encor«; 
a  pretty  "Canto  Amoroso"  by  Sammar- 
tlnl  a  vtolln  solo  with  accompaniment 
for'  strings,  which  might  have  been 
written  today,  and,  best  of  all  from  the 
view  of  musical  worth,  a  concerto  In  B 
minor  by  Vivaldi  for  four  violins  with 
accompaniment,  one  of  those  Vivaldi 
concertos  which  Bach  liked  bo  much 
that  he  transcribed  16  of  them  for  the 
i  clavichord.  The  four  violinists  and  the 
orchestra  played  it  delightfully. 

There  were  also  solo  pieces.  Mira 
Florence  De  Napoll,  a  pretty  figure  in 
a  Watteau-lika  costume,  played  on  the 
harps'chord  from  Rossi  and  Martini. 
Mr.  G.  Sgabla  played  with  purity  of 
style  and  sweetness  of  tone  In  the 
■  Canto  Amoroso"  and  also  a  melody 


from  the  iime  oi  mo  irouoMOUrs  In 
the  12th  century— for  which  time  tJie 
melody  hod  an  a*tonl«hlngIy  well-de- 
fined contour,  arrl  there  was  a'""  » 
sonata  by  one  Ma^Mttl  for  flute  (P.  de 
Modena),  ba.ssoon  (O.  Bonslgnore)  and 
harpsichord,  a  sprightly  piece  charm- 
ingly, played.  _^ 

Fdr  an  encore  In  the  course  of  tne 
evening    there    came    the  "Rameau 
Tamburin,    with    wider    vaHallon  or 
tempo  than  the  character  of  tho  mnsus 
is  usually  thought  to  demand. 

In  other  music  as  well  Mr.  Martlno 
sometimes  allowed  himself  K™a-t" 
rhythmical  license  than  some  might 
think  Judicious.  On  tho  whole,  how- 
over,  ho  played  thta  andcnt  muslo  with 
quick  ayrapalhy  for  Its  old-tlrae  flavor 
and  yet  at  Umes  with  something  ap- 
proaching an  emotional  warmth  that 
did  away  with  tho  monotony  that  must 
needs  have  been  lurking  not  far  away. 

The  concert  proval  so  attractive  that 
It  Is  much  to  bo  hoped  that  Mr  Map-, 
tlno  will  see  his  way  presently  to  a 
broader  field.  As  well  as  Italian  music, 
wliv  not  some  French,  and  some  Bach  7 
There  must  be  music  of  Haydn,  too,  and 
of  Mozart  that  would  suit.  Tho  audi- 
ence was  large  and  very  enthuslajstla 
XL  R-  0« 


FRITZ  KREISLER  AT 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Enormona  Audience  at  Farewell  B*- 

dtal  for  the  Season 
BOSTON  OPBBA  HOUS&— Violin 
oltal  by  Frlta  Krelslon   Cart  Lamaon  | 
aocompanlHt.    Program;  Recital  of  ro- 
mantio   /nuslo    for    violin  i    Sonata,  Ol 
minor,  Orleg;  Bcotoh  Fantaay,  Bruohl 
Siegfried  Paraphrase,  Wa«ner-WilhelmJ.  , 
Walts  Caprice,  Chabrler-Loefflen  Rondo  , 
Caprlcoloso.  Salnt-Saens.  ] 
An   enormous   audience  greeted  Mr.  \ 
Kreisler  as  he   appeared  to  give  his 
farewell  concert  for  the  season.  Every 
part  of  tho  auditorium  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  number  of  stage 
eeata  was  even  greater  than  that  neea- 
ed  for  tho  Qalll-Curol  concert  of  the 
Sunday  before.    Mr.  Krelsler's  playing 
aroused  the  usual  enthusiasm  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  several  extra  pieces. 

MIQUELLEnPEOPLE'S 

SYMPHONY  SOLOIST 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  19th  concert  of  the  season  at 
the  St.  Jomes  Theatre  yesterday,  fatu- 
art  Blason  conducting.  Georges  J.11- 
auella,  vlolonoelllst,  was  Ois  awlstlng 
gXtUL 

symphony  In  D  Major  (Koohol  No.  ^W4^^^ 
Old   Dances  for  tho  Lute  frooly  t^a^'r 
,  Entr'acte  Symphonlque  from 

IcMioerto  for  'cello  anA  (^ohertra. . .  .Lalo 
Mr.  MlquoUa 
Fantaela  for  Orcheotra.. . .  .Vlg«o  -^rntMn 

l^erture  to  "Wimam  Tell"  Rossini 

I  The  Bespighl  number  Is  arranged  In 
!  old-fashioned  style  with  harpsichord, 
i  which  part  will  bo  played  by  Paul  H. 
1  Litke. 


TESDAY.    MARCH    13,  1. 


As  tke  World  Wa^s 

By  PHIUP  HALE 


Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  a  philosopher, 
whose  peculiar  brand  of  philosophy  was 
not  appreciated  by  the  English  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  addressing  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  In  London 
on  March  7th,  said,  or  was  thus  re- 
ported: "I  don't  agree  that  every  ons 
should  work.  .  .  .  Let  us  insist  on 
the  right  to  be  lazy  and  to  live." 

Two  great  Americans  anticipated  Mr. 
Russell.  Walt  Whitman  as  far  back  as 
1856  exclaimed:  "I  loaf  and  invite  my 
soul." 

Artemus  Ward  writing  a  story,  •Pyro- 
techny,"  for  Tom  Hood's  magazine  thus 
declared  himself: 

"Industry  Is  a  very  fine  thing. 

"Yet  do  not  frown,  'do  not  weep  for 
me,'  when  I  state  that  I  don't  like  it. 

"It  doesn't  agree  with  me. 

"I  prefer  indolence. 

"I  am  happiest  when  I  am  idle. 

"I  could  live  for  months  without 
performing  any  kind  of  labor,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  I  should 
feel  fresh  and  vigorous  enough  to  go 
right  on  In  the  same  way  for  numerous 
more  months." 

HARROD— O'MORE 
Last  Thursday  The  Herald  published 
a  note  from  a  "Music-lover"  in  Fall 
River.  "The  name  Colin  O'More  would 
itself  suggest  Irish  birth  and  ancestry; 
but  rumor  avers  that  he  can  lay  claim 
to  neither.  Rumors  which  I  have  heard 
are  that  he  is  an  American  of  German  i 
descent;  that  'Colin  O'More'  is  only  an 
assumed  name." 


^1 
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We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Hadley,  the  manager  of  Mr. 
O'More. 

After  saying  "It  Is  a  well  knowii  fact 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  profes- 
sional life  use  assumed  names,  and 
these  names  are  selected  to  denote  the 
line  of  work  In  which  they  specialize," 
Mr.  Hadley  shows  Just  indisTiation: 
"that  any  person,  however  jealous  of 
the  success  of  Colin  O'More,  should  at- 
tempt to  Instil  In  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic that  he  Is  of  German  ancestry  be- 
cause of  the  well  known  prejudice 
against  that  nation.  Close  inspection  of 
Mr.  O'More  as  he  walks  on  the  stage 
win  disclose  a  slight  lameness  gained 
during  the  recent  war,  and  if  our  friend 
from  Fall  River  is  sufficiently  Interested 
to  conduct  an  investigation  I  feel  .sure 
he  wtll  find  that  Colin  O'More  was  not 
doing  the  'goose-step'  or  singing  the 
top  tenor*  part  In  'Deutschland  Ueber 
Alles'  during  the  recent  altercation. 
And  this  despite  the  tact  that  Deems 
Taylor  of  the  New  York  World  said 
"that  his  diction  In  English,  French  and 
Oerman  was  excellent.'  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  In  the  capacity  of  manager 
of  Mr.  O'More,  I  have  never  advertised 
him  as  an  'Irish  tenor.'  He  was  born  in 
America  SO  years  ago  and  is  of  Irish 
xtraction.  His  love  for  Ireland  and  for 
he  folk-songs  of  Ireland  have  endeared 
im  to  thousands  of  Irish  people,  so  we 
e  willing  to  let  the  public  decide  aa 
whether  CoUn  O'More  is  an  'Irish 
enor*  or  n6t." 
Mr.  O'More  first  sang  In  Boston  aa 
"James  Harrod"  in  "Fair  Helen,"  a 
wretched  version  of  "Ija  BeHe  Helene," 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  in  October, 
1919.  He  took  the  part  of  Paris,  and 
then,  of  all  the  company,  came  the 
closest  to  the  Parisian  traditions. 


HEAD  HUNTERS  OF  fTTffZ 

^H»u411lie8  In  local  journal) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROAD 
BUILDERS  PICK  HEADS 


THE 


LOST  YEARS 

Dr.  Van  Doren,  professor  of  English 
at  Columbia  University,  .stated  recently 
If  members  of  his  class  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  not  read  a  newspaper 
for  more  than  two  years.  Poor  man! 
Think  of  what  he  has  missed.  His  col- 
league, Brander  Matthews,  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  write  for  the  newspapers, 
and  he  Is  in  excellent  company  here, 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany — 
wherever  there  are  Intelligent  men  and 
women. 


COMRADES   IN  ASPIRATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"Inspired  by  the  thrilling  Russian  voice 
Which  calls  to  us  to  say  what  we  de- 
sire; 

To  say  In  what  if  anything  pur  choice 
Is  not  as  theirs;  to  what  high  aspirations 
higher 

Than  had  their  spirit  flown 
Would  soar  our  own." 

Thus  Inspired  on  these  points,  to  quote 
the  already  fading  lines  of  one  whose 
publishers  neglected  to  have  him  shot  In 
the  preface,  an  eminent  ex-statesman 
envisioned  our  wagon  hitched  to  the  Dio- 
scuri of  the  Bolshevists.  His  answer  to 
the  Slavic  appeal  was  resonant  with  the 
definitions  of  the  indefinable  and  the  in- 
finitudes of  the  Indefinite  which  distin- 
guished the  utterances  of  the  master 
minds  of  internationalism  even  to  this 
day. 

Only  recently  from  the  welter  of  stUl 
volceful  Holy  Russia  has  anything  come 
forth  bearing  on  that  parity  of  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor  of  the  two  great  de- 
mocracies referred  to  by  the  orator. 


BROTHERS  IN  BOOZE 

We  are  recently  advised  that  though 
Comrade  Lenin  Is  contemplating  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  vodka 
by  the  state  as  a  beneficial  economic 
measure,  the  campaign  against  moon- 
shine vodka  and  bootleggers  is  being 
waged  vigorously. 

Here  the  contemplative  mysticism  of 
oriental  thought  seems  to  have  the  Jump 
on  the  concrete  mental  processes  of  the 
West.  In  passing,  how  truly  marvellous 
must  be  the  stowage  of  the  Russian 
bootlegger  In  his  national  footgear! 

It  appears  that  the  peasants  in  all  the 
provinces  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  dis- 
tillers of  vodka  in  the  home;  Just  as 
with  us,  the  rural  Inhabitants  in  all  the 
states  are  the  greatest  home-brewers 
and  fermentera  of  those  beverages  their 
mothers  used  to  make  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials nearest  to  their  hands.  Here  per- 
fect parity  prevails.  It  Is  said  that  In 
many  cafes  In  Moscow  an  order  for  tea 
given  with  a  dropping  of  either  eyelid  is 
productive  of  a  pot  of  vodka.  The  cus- 
toms of  our  larger  cities  seem  in  line 
with  this. 

In  one  matter  the  Holy  Russians  lead 
us  by  at  least  a  neck.  High  as  Hanian 
are  the  aspirations  of  Dr.  Semashko, 
the  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  of  their  govern- 
ment. He  asks  the  death  penalty  for 
all  offenders  against  the  prohibition 
laws,  declaring  that  they  should  be 
handed.  Mr.  Wheeler  will  doubtless 
seek  like  legislation  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, and  parity  will  te  maintained. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL.  ADAMS. 


NIQHTS    ARE  QROWINQ 
WARMER 


(PVom  the  Xntlgo,  Vt'im.,  Daily  Journal) 
Nearly  every  one  of  our  district  at- 
tended a  stripping  bee  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masek  Saturday  evening. 
After  the  stripping  was  completed  a 
dainty  supper  was  served.  Then  began 
the  funi  - 


CHANSON    DE  MYSTERE 

They  say  heard  melodies  are  sweet, 
But  those  unheard  are  sweeter  far; 

And  two  may  dream  and  never  meet 
Beneath  one  stais 


And 


Hve  their  whole  lives 


two  may 
through. 

Wanton  with  Joy  for  roses  blown. 
Who  might  have  gleaned  but  weeds  and 
rue. 

Had  they  but^nown. 

So  little  comes  upon  the  sight 
When  pent  by  day  In  golden  bars. 

But.  oh,  the  vistas  of  the  night 
Beyond  the  stars! 

— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles 


(rrora     the    Atlantic     Monthly,  March, 
page  380) 

"TuBltala  reveled  in  the  unconven- 
tional, and  If  he  met  any  one  who  was 
'goody-goody'  he  might  go  far  enough 
to  aoandallM  the  'unco  quid.'  " 

"SPITE  CORNER" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

ST     JAMES    THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Spite  Comer, 
a  play  In  three  acta,  by  Frank  Craven. 

Isabel    Burge«  ^"inna  ttyng 

Ann   CooUdge  -^-^^rv  ?f».nt 

Ca.p'n  Parker  Balph  Bemley 

Elizabeth   Dean  .  Roach 

Mrs.    Douthrtt  .^^'"'f^ 

Nathan    Lattlm.r  •  •  •  H^^^^icSafl' 

Mr.  Nelson  """^"n^r  rVll)ert 

John    Lattlmer  ^^liS^ra.  oVay 

Madame   Florence  i;P^'^'^*r,arn«v 

Mr.    Dana  Edward  Darney 

"Spite  Corner"  la  an  amusing  play  of 
village  life,  with  characters  true  to 
nature,  while  the  dialogue  is  constant- 
ly entertaining.  A  village  Is  the  scene 
of  the  events,  but  there  la  no  "wronged" 
girl,  no  mortgage  to  be  lifted  at  the 
last  minute  to  the  discomfiture  of  a 
skinflint,  no  male  quartet  We  do  not 
hear  "By  heck."  "I  swan"  or  "Gosh  aU 
hemlock."  The  vUlagers  for  once  are 
not  theatre  country  people.  There  Is 
not  even  a  oomlo  stage  driver  or  hired 
man. 

The  story  Is  simple.  The  Lattlmers 
saved  their  money  ;  the  Deans  were  not 
practical.  Of  the  surviving  Lattlmers, 
old  Nathan  has  the  reputation  of  ft 
I  hard  mant  youn«  John  goes  to  the 
city  and  does  not  prosper.  Before  he 
left  it  was  prophesied  that  he  would 
not  amount  to  anything.  BlUabeth  Is 
the  last  of  the  Deans.  She  keeps  a 
millinery,  small  ware,  shop.  John  and 
she  pledged  their  troth  before  he  went 
awav.  Five  vears  pass  and  correspon- 
idence  cools  and  stops.  She  waits  his 
return.  The  neighbors  make  merry 
over  his  absence. 

He  finally  comes  back,  but  incident- 
ally asks  Elizabeth  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  if  she  Is  married.  His 
apparent  indifference  hurts  her  to  the 
quick.  She  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him. 

Old  Lattlmer  wishes  to  buy  the  Dean 
shop,  Elizabeth's  home,  the  first  house 
built  in  the  village,  so  that  he  can  put 
up  a  brick  block.     Elizabeth  will  not  i 
sell.    Villagers  urge  her.    A  handsome 
offer  is  made.    She  is  not  to  be  moved, 
so  there  is  an  attempt  to  boycott  her. 
A  milliner  is  Imported  to  undersell  her.  | 
Tiie  meat  man  refuses  her  provisions.  ' 
Only    a    sharp-tongued    spinster,    Mr.  j 
Gooch,  a  quiet,  soft-spoken  philosopher, 
and  her  as-slstant,  Isabel,  stand  by  her. 
John  would  be  her  friend,  but  she  will 
not  have  hlra.    The  imported  milliner, 
though    she    sells    "hussy    clothes."  a 
fresh,  slangy  young  person.  Is  Inclined 
be  friendly. 

Fortunately  Old  Lattlmer  has  a  second 
stroke  and  dies.  His  property  goes  to  i 
John.  Elizabeth  has  finally  sold  her 
shop  and  she  purposes  to  go '  to  New 
York  where  as  Mr.  Gooch  Informs  her] 
there  are  some  good,  hotels.  (She  talks  i 
of  going  to  the  Hoffman  House,  but 
Mr.  Gooch  advises  her  against  It,  for 
It  has  been  torn  down.)  John  has  told 
the  villagers  that  the  shop  must  remain. 
He  will  make  It  a  memorial  house  and 
put  ft  tablet  on  it.  Just  as,  ftccording 
to  Mr.  Dana,  the  meatman,  they  have 
them  "at  Lexington  and  Concord  where 
Lincoln  was  shot."  A  fire,  with  the 
actors  here  stepping  Into  burlesque, 
brings  about  the  desired  happy  ending. 
'     Mr.   Craven  might  have  turned  the 


L-attlmer-Dean  zeUU'  into  a  '  Montague 
and  Capulet  tragl-comedy.  He  mlgrht 
have  turned  John  into  a  gay  seducer, 
j  repentant  at  the  last  bringing  from  the 
city  a  wedding  ring.  Or  he  might  have 
had  a  melodramatic  scene  between  Old 
Lattlmer  and  John  with  the  familiar 
gag;  "Wed  the  girl,  and  you'll  not  have 
a  penny  of  mine."  He  was  content  with 
writing  a  simple  drama  true  to  life.  In 
one  respect  he  yielded  to  a  tradition  of 
rural  plays:  he  brought  In  the  acid 
spinster,  but  he  took  care  to  provide 
her  with  good  lines. 

"Spite  Corner"  was  on  the  whole  we» 
acted.  In  many  respects  the  perform- 
ance was  excellent.  Mr.  Kent  gave  a 
oapital  portrayal  of  Eben  Gooch,  who 
la  In  a  way  the  deus  ex  machlna  of  the 
play.  His  Gooch  was  unconscious  of  his 
dry  wit.  his  philosophic  outlook,  his 
kindness  of  heart.  No  one  In  the  audi- 
ence thought  for  ft  moment  that  Mr. 
Goooh  was  being  portrayed  by  an  ac- 
tor. Was  he  not  there  in  flesh  and 
blood?  Capital  was  the  opening  scene 
In  which  Miss  Layng,  Miss  Roach  and 
Miss  Adajns  figured,  though  Miss 
Adams's  enunciation  for  a  few  minutes 
was  Indistinct.  Any  one  that  has  lived 
In  the  country,  was  reared  in  the 
country,  recognized  Cap'n  Parker  as 
played  by  Mr.  Remley,  and  although 
Mr.  Richards  as  Mr.  Nelson  had  little  to 
say,  the  way  he  stood  and  looked,  was 
true  to  life.  We  have  seen  him  in  the 
village  store  listening  to  the  more  Im- 
portant men  as  all  were  waiting  for  the 
mall  to  be  distributed. 

Miss  Bushnell  played  Elizabeth  with 
singular  understanding  of  her  loving, 
proud,  resentful,  stubborn  character. 
She  gave  due  emphasis  to  her  lines; 
she  expressed  naturally  her  various  and 
conflicting  sentiments,  not  reproaching 
John  In  the  manner  of  a  virago,  not 
mushy  when  her  love  triumphed  over 
resentment.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  young, 
manly,  natural.  His  part  Is  not  a  com- 
plex one. 

The  play  was  warmly  received  by  an 
audience  that  filled  the  theatre.  The 
performance  of  the  orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Hector,  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 


FOURTH  VILLAGE 
FOLLIES'  HERE 


SHTJBERT  THETRE — "The  Green-  | 
wich  Village  Follies";  devised  and  staged  \ 
by  John  Murray  Anderson,  book  by  i 
George  V.  Hohart,  lyrics  by  Irving  Cae-  I 
sar  and  John  Murray  Anderson,  music  I 
by  Louis  A.  Hlrsch;  produced  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  12, 
1922;  first  time  here,  with  Alfred  New- 
man conducting,  and  a  cast  comprising 
as  principals  John  E.  Hazzard,  Carl 
Randall,  Savoy  and  Brennan,  Frankie 
Heath,  Lucile  Chalfant,  George  Rasely, 
Ula  Sharon,  Yvonne  George,  John  Shee- 
han,  George  Christie,  Fortunello  and 
Clrilino,  Alexander  Yakovleff,  Marjorle 
Peterson,  Grace  Kay  White,  Julia  Sli- 
vers and  Louis  and  Frieda  Berkoft,  Rus- 
sian dancers. 

Boston  has  waited  seven  months  for 
this  revue,  the  fourth  in  Mr.  Anderson's 
series,  and  by  far  the  best.  Admirable 
entertainment  In  every  way,  with  deft, 
Intelligfent  and  neatly  contrasted  scones, 
each  satlsf  jing  accoixling  to  Ita  fashion- 
ing and  Its  Interpretation. 

The  modem  revue  must  be  colorful, 
animated,  generous  In  novelties,  richly 
pictorial,  profuse  In  display  of  feminine 
pulchritude.  All  of  these  "The  Green- 
wich Village  Follies"  possesses,  and 
something  else  besides.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  usual  skits,  Booh  aa  "They 
Never  Do,"'  "Life  Among  the  Advertise- 
ments," "Shapespeare  Shaken  Up" — 
these  frequently  have  pungent  wit, 
pointedly  stressed  by  the  players.  There 
are  songs  by  Miss  Chalfant,  a  beauteous 
soprano,  much  given  to  trills,  effective 
with  high  notes,  and  by  Mr.  Rasely,  a 
tenor  with  a  voice  of  which  he  miglit 
Well  be  proud  If  he  were  less  Inclined 
to  be  ot'ermodest  about  the  Whole  busi- 
ness of  slngirig. 

There  is  wonderful  toe  dancing  by 
Ula  Sharon,  quite  the  prettiest,  most 
graceful,  most  brilliant  of  the  present 
generation  of  her  iik;  Yakovleff  whirls 
and  leaps  like  a  bounding  Arab;  the 
Berkoffs,  the  male  member  especially, 
show  prodigious  speed  and  nimblenesa 
In  Russian  postures,  and,  more  fre- 
quently than  all  tho  others.  Mr.  Randall 
dances  in  many  sorts  of  step,  aided  by  i 
walking  stick  and  gray  roller  hat,  much 
as  Mr.  Cohan  capered  In  years  gone  by. 

Bert  Savoy  and  Jay  Brennan,  who 
have  received  far  less  free  advertising 
of  late  than  the  Messrs.  Gallagher  and 
Shean  and  yet  remain  thrice  as  amus- 
ing, enlivened  at  least  two  spots  in  the 
evening's  long  program.  In  certain 
measure,' thfey  are  the  Russell  Brothers 
of  today's  stage.  Savoy  especially.  As 
a  female  impersonator  he  may  lack  the 
fascinations  of  Julian  Eltlnge,  but  as 
delineator  along  very  broad  lines  of  a 
type  of  women  still  existent  along 
Broadway,  he  Is  unique.  To  him  some 
one  must  be  a  foil,  and  Mr.  Brennan  Is 
It    Mr.  Hazzard  has  hJs  best  moments 


in  "The  Old  Timers."  "when!  Hons-- 
were  songs  and  stars  were  really  star? ■' 
Here,  In  brave  imitation  of  Tony  Pastor, 
holding  forth  at  Koster  and  Bial's  In 
sad,  sad  ballad,  with  colored  slides,  en- 
titled, "Good-Bye  to  Dear  Old  Alaska." 
Here  Mr.  Hazzard  had  his  chance,  and 
well  he  utilized  it.  His  gestures,  his 
intonation,  his  frantic  pantomimic  ap- 
peals to  the  slide  manipulator  In  the  gal- 
lery when  the  refrain  appeared  upside 
down  cn  the  screen,  were  richly  comic. 

-■Vmong  the  women  Miss  Heath  stood 
forth  as  a  comedienne  of  many  re- 
sources. As  a  querulous  wife,  squab- 
bling with  a  mean-souled  spouse,  or  as 
Juliet,  holding  closely  to  the  text  and 
spirit  of  the  famous  balcony  scene,  she 
was  effective.  Miss  George,  who  had 
some  of  Guilbert's  talent  for  physical 
portraiture,  sang  "Mon  Homme"  and 
other  French  numbers  dramatically. 

What  then  remains?  Two  of  the  most 
beautiful,  most  impressive  interpreta- 
tions yet  disclosed  In  any  of  these 
abounding  revues,  two  digressions  Into 
the  field  of  artistry  which  came  quietly 
intS  sound  and  view,  which  will  linger 
In  memory  long  after  tlhe  catchiest 
musical  measure,  the  clevereirt  patter, 
have  been  forgotten.  The  first,  "The 
Nightingale  and  the  Rose,"  adapted  by 
Mr.  Asdersos  from  the  story  by  Oecar 
Wilde,  recited  by  Mr.  Christie  and  given 
by  Miss  Chalfant,  Mr.  Rasely  and 
others,  was  remarkable  above  all  other 
meri'ts  for  the  exquisite  art  of  Miss 
Sharon  as  the  nightingale.  Nothing  of 
finer,  deeper  appeal  than  her  dancing 
and  pantomime  1*  conceivable.  The 
other  was  the  plctoriaj  and  choral  ar- 
rangement of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  immortal  ""Moonlight  Son- 
ata." It  Is  staged  and  sung  behind  a 
filmy  picture  which  softly  vanishes  to 
disclose  the  choristers  seated  and  the 
violinist,  Herman  Rosenberg,  srtandlng. 
Mr.  Newman,  the  conductor,  was  at  the 
piano,  and  his  playing  urged  strings 
and  voices  to  an  exaJtation  of  musical 
expression  which  was  genuinely  thrill- 
ing, artistically  perfect 

It  Is  for  such  moments  as  these, 
above  all  others,  that  we  should  give 
high  praise  to  John  Mtirray  Anderson. 

W.  a  G. 

"Vm^BTTR  THEATREi^"Tt  Is  the  Law" 
—a  play  In  four  acts  by  Elmer  L.  Rloe, 
and  conveniently  though  aomewhat  re- 
dundantly announced  on  the  program  aa 
a  melodrama.    The  casti 


Batli....„  Miss  Alma  l^n 

Ulllao  .^.-...MluB  Koae  Burdick 

TlieodorB  Oainmlii«s. ...  -  ■W  illiam  Inseraoll 

Jti«tln  Victor  Raljjh  Kellard 

Wllllaia  Elliott  ...«._.._.JL  H.  Van  Buren 

Albert  Woodruff.  ...„._„  Arthur  Hohll 

"Sniffer  Kvana"  ..Alexander  Onflow 

J«jn*s  Dolan  VTalter  Walker 

Edward  TECxrltr-  —  —  XJeorge  Wellington 

EBlen   Mlaa  Constance  Horp« 

Bck«r  O.  W.  Goodrich 

richer  _  n  --...John  F.  Koche 

Syroa  Carle*  P.  Bates 

Tatw.  Jack  Thome 

Bmnaon  ™.  James  Ltnhart 

DeanUoD  jMaph  DeStefani 

Vane  _  _  Thomaa  Hood 

OordoD  TraTerk.  -  Bane  Robert 

Aocordlnjr  to  current  definitions,  "It 
la  the  Law"  is  a  thriller.  Two  men  die 
«t  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  (or  should  onOj 
'aay,  more  accurately,  the  same  man 
dies  tw4ce7);  there  Is  a  hero  and  a 
TlllaXn  and  his  "tool"  and  a  deteottve 
and  three  policemen  and  a  prison  war- 
den and  a  district  attorney  and  a  Gov- 
ernor with  a  pardon  and.  of  coune,  a 
bsrolna.  And  the  heroine's  wit  aavea 
tb«  day.  And  the  villain  (he's  a  most 
awful  vOlain)  g«ta  his  In  the  end.  And 
tbe  tw<o  glrla  (Rose  Burdlok  and  Alma 
TeB)  are  as  pretty  as  they  should  be 
and  wear  charming  gowna  throusboot. 
The  same  as  alwaya 

An  of  which  rives  Qnlte  a  wron*  !m- 
preaslon  of  the  play.  For  the  genera^ 
■option  Is  distinctly  novaL  "It  It 
the  Law"  that  no  man  may  be  placed 
In  jeopardy  of  his  life  more  than  once 
for  the  same  olTence.  Think  of  a  prob- 
able, or  even  possible,  method  by  which 
such  a  condition  might  arise  and  you 
have  the  play.  Incidentally,  you  should 
be  entitled  to  some  of  Elmer  Rice's 
royalties.  For  It  will  tax  your  wits  and 
your  Ingenuity  not  a  little.  To  be  sure, 
one  Is  "let  In  on"  the  game  fairly  early: 
the  surprise  element  is  rather  in  abey-  j 
ance.  But  there  Is  sufficient  to  make 
up  for  It  Truly,  at  times,  "the  sus- 
pense Is  awful."  I 

Quite  as  truly,  at  times,  the  suspense  j 
Is  anything  but  awful.    It  Is,  rather,  a  j 
minus  quantity.    The  opening  lags  a  bit  | 
—In  contrast  with  the  similar  scene  of  [ 
good  comedy  which 'ushers  In  the  sec- i 
ond  scene  of  act  III.    As  for  the  "big"  | 
moments    of    self-abnegation    In  the 
warden's  office,  the  audience  sat  dry-  j 
eyed  and  restless,  while  there  la  much  i 
prating  of  "not  buying  my  freedom"  at 
the  cost  of  uncle's  good  name,  and  not 
letting  him  stand  In  the  way  "If  love  j 
comes" — both  on  the  part  of  the  hero. 
Indeed,  the  hero  Is  most  heroic.  Once 
a  hero  always  a  hero,  as  It  were. 

But  perhaps  this  Is  a  trifle  unfair,  j 
Certainly  the  play  holds  the  attention 
during  a  large  part  of  Its  course.  Some 
of  the  plotting  Is  rather  Ingenious. 
And  much  of  the  acting  Is  good.  More- 
over, like  aU  true  American  playa,  "It 


la  th«  Law"  l8  delightfully  unmoral 
Th«  hero  doos  one  or  two  thlnKB  whli  b 
are  rather  frowned  upon  In  polite  so- 
ciety, but  In  this  sort  of  play  thl»  la  the 
law.  The  motives  of  8om.e  of  th»  char- 
aoter»  (even  the  heroine)  are  not  bo 
unmletakably  clear  as  the  reputation 
of  the  person  might  seem  to  demand. 
What  of  ItT  In  these  plays  one  does  not 
inquire  too  elosely.  It  la  the  law.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  pUiy,  the  performance 
and  especially  the  excellent  acllngr  of  i 
Mr.  Hohl  as  the  villain  were  loudly  ap 
plaudod  by  the  audience.    For  In  Bostoi 

I  — onoe  ag-aJn— It  Is  the  law. 

!  W.  R.  B. 


ARXJNOTON  THKATRK— First  per- 
formance here  of  "Her  Tempdrary  Hus- 
band," a  farcical  comedy  In  three  acts 
by  Eldward  A.  Paulton.    The  cast: 

l>r.  Gordon  Spencer  Georsra  Parsoin 

K»t<>  Tanner  Betty  Llnley 

Jndil  Harry  Allen 

Blaoclift  Tngmm. ..   VlrglnU  Haramoud 

Tom  Bm-ton  ."William  Oourtenay 

Clarence  Topping  Henry  Mortimer 

It  Is  as  unmannerly  to  examine  criti- 
cally the  theme  of  a  farce  as  It  Is  to 
Inquire  for  the  wine  cellar  of  a  coUape- 
Iblo  bungalow.  It  Just  Isn't  done.  The  i 
foundation  of  the  now  piece  at  the  Arl- 
ington does  not  bear  the  weight  of  In- 
vestigation. Blanche  Ingram,  comedy 
and  twenty-three,  is  prevented  from 
marrying  her  fiance  by  one  of  those 
freak  wills,  so  common  In  plays  and 
novels.  To  circumvent  this  obstacle 
ahe  picks  a  husband  from  a  sanitarium 
for  incurable  old  men.  She  is  assured 
that  the  octogenarian  cannot  live  more 
than  three  months.  0 
—  Tom  Burton,  debonair  and  handsome, 
and  needless  to  say,  played  by  William 
j  Courtenay,  cherishes  a  secret  passion  for 
the  lady.  By  bribery  and  the  aid  ot 
I  false  whiskers  he  substitutes  for  the 
i  elderly  bridegroom.  Complications  nat- 
Urally  ensue,  and  the  girl's  fiance,  who 
Is  obviously  a  cad,  is  thwarted  by  the 
virtuous  Mr.  Courtenay.  His  disguise 
Is  abandoned.  Then  follow  a  noble  re- 
nunciation, a  reconciliation,,  and  the 
customary  osculation. 

Rather  conventional  farce  this,  and 


none  too  sprightly,  yet  it  seemed  to 
please  last  night's  audience.  Doubtless 
Mr  Courtenay,  who  has  a  loyal  Boston 
following,  provided  much  of  the  merri- 
ment. He  is  a  skilled  farceur,  and  one 
cannot  quarrel  with  him  on  the  grounds 
of  his  pulchritude. 

The  other  players  admirably  main- 
tained the  broad  spirit  of  farce,  making 
the  most  of  hopelessly  unfunny  lines. 
Virginia  Hammond  wae  decorative  as 
Mr.  Courtenay' s  prize,  and  the  piquant 
Betty  Linley,  last  seen  here  In  "The 
Circle,"  was  particularly  pleasing  in  an 
Insipid  role.  •  


MAYYOHEISAT 
KEITH'S  THEATRE 

The  program  at  Keith's  Theatr*  IB 
oomposed  of  more  then  the  natial  num- 
ber of  bright  and  Interestlngr  acta.  Of 
nnusu&I  Interest  ia  May  Tohe's  number 
to  which  she  Introduces  her  "Synoo- 
pators,"  a  jaza  band  as  notsy  and 
rhythmical  as  possible,  and  appears 
herself  to  sing  melodies  that  made  her 
popular  when  she  first  appeared  on  th« 
stage.  She  has  arranged  her  numbers 
well  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  large  audtenoe. 

First  on  the  bill  were  Rallto  and 
Lamont,  talkless  Jugglers,  with  a  good 
assortment  of  stunts.  Then  Martha 
Pryor,  assisted  by  Bob  Geraghty  at  the 
piano,  sang  vivaciously  several  new 
songs  of  southern  flavor.  Danny  Dug- 
gan,  with  Madelyn  Meredith,  were  de- 
lightful in  a  dance  program  of  striking 
grace  and  originality.  'With  them  was 
Freddie  Sanborn,  a  clever  performer  on 
the  xylophone.  Jones  and  Jones,  col- 
ored comedians,  made  a  hit  with  their 
dialogue  that  oonoemed  a  bit  of  every- 
thing.  Effie  Weerton.  as  a  dancing  flaj^- 


.Seabste 

•  Soaiheta 


BBrty  Morntnw    "'  ,*I 

B«-hln4  th.  Moiint«fn.  nwrlcb 

From  the  Mwinuln  «n«  Mxe  V»!l.T».  •  .BtMenJoo 

PMch<ir:-k   -  -^^^ 

On  tlie  MwntAln  ateisw" 

The  Ultrntnlan  Ketlonal  Obonw 

Artofo  frmn  "Oprltchnlk"  -nKftattWW 

DlTlnlte.  da  Styx.    '^'uSISlm 

Dor  Ku..   »«'^^,", 

Arta  from  "Toeoj". .  

Aria  from  Old"  Ma»MiM« 

Mile.  Kobortskajs  ^  ,  . 

Oot  L«dy  of  PotchalT  -••^**5!2Iri5 

The"  tara,   j--  v. 

Lnll.iky    .  BarTtnKky-Koibe^ 

KalomelVn  ,  „  ■  ■  —  Roie«» 

The  tTtralnian  National  Ohoira*. 

Otw  Vat,  Stepp*. , . . ,  

Son,  tram  'tWb  ferld*"- " -Kimsla-f 

WUlmung  Bchmnano 

Mma.  Kostieta 

H»rl  Near  Borralnpol  —  — • 

The  LiUtle  TuTla-  

Jaciill'a  Daugliter  l: "  t  .-nSI 

In  the  Garden  Btauula  aa  Baflertniah.  ..LyaeeoM 

MnahroOTiui   UT**""* 

The  Uteaintan  Katlonal  Cboroa 

This  chorua  out  a  gallant  show,  three 
rows  of  men  and  women  dressed  out  In 
vivid  blues,  greens  and  reds.  What  Is 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  made  their 
tone  as  brilliant  In  color  contrasts  a« 
their  garb.  Other  choniaes — though,  to 
be  sure,  not  many — can  sing  with  a 
musical  nicety  equal  to  these  Ukraini- 
ans; but  never  a  ohorus  of  them  all  can  \ 
afford  to  stand  near  these  lingers  when 
variation  of  color  Is  a  question.  By 
means  of  closed  mouths  they  produce 
amaiing  effeotsj  and.  of  course,  they 
have  in  their  favor  the  deep  baas  voices 
which  abound  in  Russia. 

But  after  all  It  Is  not  the  ■voices  which 
make  this  ohoniis  remarkable;  with  the 
exception  of  their  deepness,  they  are 
nothing  extraordinary,  and  the  sopranos 
Indeed  at  times  sound  shrill.  Nor  is  It 
their  unusual  skill  that  one  will  remem- 
ber about  them.  It  Is  their  vitality  that 
teUs,  They  sing  as  though  they  mean 
what  they  alng.  'When  they  mark  a 
rythm  they  mark  It  till  every  listener 
feels  It  too.  Buft  It  Is  vitality  does  It, 
mind,  not  extravugance.  An  object  les- 
son! 

Mr.  Koshets  led  Ms  forces  with  a  re- 
freshing absence  of  display.  Miss  Slo- 
bodskaja,  her  voioe  once  at  Its  ease, 
overcame  the  handicap  of  a  bad  method 
and  sang  with  a  dramatic  warmth  that 
brought  her  two  encores.  Mme.  Ko- 
shetz  was  also  encored,  and,  for  the 

j  matter  of  that,  so  was  the  chorus.  Mr. 
Stelnber  made  his  accompaniments 
sound  little  less  than  orchestral.  Since 
Mr.  Kosheta  brings  his  chorus  here  to 
sing  muslo  of  their  country  which  we 

I  should  hardly  hear  otherwise,  it  would 
be  folly  to  complain  because  they  do 
not  eing  from  Bach's  B-mlnor  mass. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  faot  remains  that 
to  many  listeners  too  much  of  this  na- 
tionalistic music  despite  Its  Interest 
and  charm,  by  force  of  its  very  exoti- 
cism palls;  It  says  after  all,  to  western 
ears,  but  litUe.  There  must  be  music 
by  Russians  of  a  wider  experience  of 
the  world,  like  Tchaikovsky,  Glinka, 
Mussorgsky  and  the  rest,  which  would 
add  variety  to  Mr.  Koshetz's  programs, 
 R-  R-  Q- 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLONIAL^Ed     Wynn     In  "The 

Perfect  Fool."  Sixth  week. 
MOLLIS       STREET  —  "Llghtnln'/* 

Comedy.    Twelfth  week. 
MAJESTIC — Gertrude    Hoffmann  In 

the     revue     "Hello  Everybodyl" 

Third  and  last  week. 
PLYMOUTH— "Just  Married,"  Farce. 

Ninth  week. 
SELWYN — "The     FooU"  Drama. 

Fifth  week. 
TREMONT— Otia  Skinner  In  "Mister 

Antonio."     Comedy.     Second  and 

last  week. 


'laiiifeftTd.  ■WTi'-n  th' 
play  wa-i  j.iciii uced.  It  was  found  that 
there   w^re   no    laborloiu   analyaes  Of^ 
character,  no  Intricacies  of  style,  noth.- 
Ing  that  was  peculiar  to  Henry  James, 
the  novelist.    Here  Is  a  story  told  In 
plain  language,  even  If  the  story  Is  told 
In  a  ;nanner  that  Is  somewhat  confus- 
Ing.  especially  when  the  performance  la  | 
noisy   In.ttead  of  being  politely  brisk. 
How  many  In  the  audience  last  night  | 
were  wholly  clear  about  that  bundle  of  ] 
letters?  Letters,  letters  who  had  the  let-  i 
ters?     Nevertheless,   there  was  Henry 
James,  writing  In  a  staccato  manner, 
writing  a  play  that  does  not  need  to  be 
translated  Into  English. 

Paul  on  account  of  Nina,  who  used 
to  sing  in  music  halls,  was  considered 
a  reprobate,  and  so  his  stepmother 
and  the  bachelor  guardian,  Mr.  Bon- 
Kor,  literally  kept  him  under  lock  and 
key  until  by  the  power  of  auto-sugges- 
tion he  believed  he  was  a  hardened 
sinner.  One  day,  having  resisted 
temptation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  In  reality  a  good  young 
man  Then  he  asserted  himself.  He 
saved  a  man  from  Nina's  snares.  There 
was  a  foolish  member  of  Parliament  at 
hand  to  console  her  and  won  Blanche 
Amber,  who  had  encouraged  and  aided 
him  In  his  declaration  of  Independence. 

As  the  story  Is  thin  and  not  In  itself 
amusing,  the  success  of  a  performance 
must  depend  on  the  clearness  and  speed 
of  the   dialogue.     There   are  passages 
of    pleasing     verbal    battledore  and 
'shuttlecock,  as  In  the  scene  between 
I  Paul  and  Nina  where  the  latter,  who, 
when  Paul  says  she  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  virtue,   answers   "Yes,  that's 
the  worst  of  it;  you've  got  to  go  on." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages, 
I  not  a  few,   where  the  conversation  is  i 
Insignificant     and     tiresome.  James 
wrote    other    plays    and    proved    con-  j 
cluslvely  that  a  man  may  be  a  brilliant, 
novelist  and  yet  be  devoid  of  any  in- 1 
sllnct  for  the  theatre. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  fair  to  Judge  "The 
Reprobate"  from  the  performance  la-st  j 
night.  (There  was  also  one  in  the  af-  j 
iternoon).  The  sudden  departure  of  Mr.  j 
j  Tearle  from  the  company  necessitated  ( 
a  change  in  Mr.  Jewett's  plans.  "The 
Reprobate"  had  not  been  sufficiently 
1  rehearsed.  Mrs.  DouMeday  was  con- 
stantly prompted,  and  no  one.  except 
Miss  Wlllard,  Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr. 
Clive,  was  wholly  at  ease.  There  was 
much  screaming,  possibly  from  nervous- 
ness. There  was  the  racing  about  the 
stage  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  feature 
of  farce  comedy.  Miss  Newcombe 
waved  her  arms  and  was  vociferous, 
physically  vivacious,  but  there  Is  more 
to  the  part  she  played  than  restless- 
ness with  a  high-pitched  voice.  We 
like  to  think  of  Mr.  Bonsor — If  it  is 
necessary  to  think  of  him  at  all — as  a 
more  pompous  person,  slower  and  more 
pontifical  in  speech  than  he  was  rep- 
rb.?ented,  nor  was  the  portrayal  of  Mr. 
Brunt  and  Capt.  Chanter  authoritative 
or  even  Interesting.  What  humor  there 
was  In  the  butler  was  due  to  Mr.  Clive, 
not  to  Mr.  Henry  James. 

On  the  whole,  a  sad  evening.  No 
doubt  the  comedians  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  piece  was  hopeless  and 
they  wondered  why  they  were  playing  it. 


black  whisker. 

Mr.  Leverett  B.  Merrill  gave  us  the 
Inimitable  "tailor  song"  from  "Robin 
Hood"  In  a  style  that  carried  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Tom  Karl  and  ihft  old 
"Bostonlans."  What  more  can  be  saldT 
Somehow,  they  don't  seem  to  write 
light  opera  as  they  did  In  those  days. 
Every  one  went  home  humming  It-j^ 
with  a  background  of  "humoresque 
for  good  measure.  J-  ^-  ^- 
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THE  REPROBATE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
COPLKT  THEATRE— First  perform- 

per,  and  Donaid  Kerr  as  the  male  of  the  ToVmXl^^'glt  ^LZ^^i^r^^llTS 
species,    were    highly    amusing.     l-nti    t.^.  .  '^j'  j^icniy  oames. 


_       .     .  '^'^0  HeniTr  Jewett  Plavera 

Handman.  composer  of  "Blue,"  played  ^  i-iayers 

their  accompaniments  and  eome  of  his 
own  compositions. 

I>ave  Seed  and  Ralph  Ansttn  called 
their  number  "Things  and  Stuff,"  and  It 
was  all  of  that.  They  kept  the  house  tn 
an  uproar  with  tholr  antloa.  -  Claude  and 
Marlon  had  an  entertalslnr  verskMi  of 
the  "henpecked  husband"  Kene.  ajid 
the  Dial  slaters  and  Powell  did  some 
lOlever  tight-rope  work  to  end  the  vaade- 
TlUa  program.  The  usual  tttmm  and 
oomia  reels  were  (iveii. 


THE  UKRAINIANS 

nigtit  tbe  XTkralntan  Actional ; 

Alexander  Kj>shet2,  conductor,  I 
•ve  a  concert  in  Symphony  hall,  with  i 
*»  help  of  Oda  Slobodskaja,  soprano^  ; 
Ha  Koshetz,  mezzo-soprano,  and ' 
holas  Stalnbaiv  aooompanist.  The 


i,--;  Clive 

r?,"  •    I^'"»«hv111e  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Pitt   Brunt,  M.  P  GeraM  Rosere 

Mr.   Bonsor  H.  Conway  Wlngrfleld 

Paul    Doubleday  Reginald  Sheffield 

Blanche    Amber  Catherine  Wlllard 

;   Doubleday  Dalgy  Belmore 

Capt.   Chanter  Charles  Hampden 

This  comedy  was  produced  by  the 
Stage  Society  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
London,  at  a  matinee  on  Dec.  14,  1919. 
Cubit,  Ben  Field;  Mrs.  Freshvllle, 
Athene  Seyler;  Pitt  Brunt,  M.  P.  Law- 
rence Hanray;  Mr.  Bonsor,  Brember 
Wills;  Paul  Doubleday,  Nicholas  Han- 
nan;  Blanche  Amber,  Meggie  AlbanesI; 
Mrs.  Doubleday,  Suzanne  Sheldon;  Cap- 
tain Chanter,  Herbert  Bunston.  ; 

The  comedy  was  printed  In  1895.  I 
James  wrote  a  preface  for  It  In  which 
he  said  that  the  play  "was  designed  for 
audiences  unaccustomed  to  beat  about 
the  bush  for  their  amusement — audi- 
ences, to  be  perfectly  honest.  In  coun- 
try towns."  It  was  therefore  thought 
eminently  proper  that  the  comedy 
should  be  seen  In  Boston. 


APOLLO  CLUB 

)  The,  Apollo  Olnb  gave  a  dellghtfol 
concert  last  night  In  Jordan  hall.  There 
was  nothing  "difficult"  or  "modem" 
about  the  program.  It  was  melodious, 
tuneful  and  emotional.  There  wera 
plenty  of  "old  favorites"  scattered  about 
jamong  the  more  ambitious  numbers  and 
.the  fact  that  these  same  old  favorites 
were  rapturously  applauded  by  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  insatiate  In  Its  de- 
mands for  "more,"  proved  that  for  that 
evening  music  of  a  severely  classical 

j  order  was  not  In  demand. 

The  choir  sang  with  the  even  balance 
of  tone,  the  delicacy  and  distinction 
that  marks  the  work  of  this  organiza- 

,  tion  and  It  also  displayed  a  spirit  and 
energy  that  was  refreshing. 

It  toucjied  high  water  mark,  perhaps, 
in  "The  Blizzard,"  a  roaring  chorus  full 
of  the  very  breath  of  the  North,  whose 
splendid  spirit  of  masculinity  atones  for 
somewhat  feminine  lines.  Then  there 
was  Bayard  Taylor's  well-known  "Song 
of  the  Camp,"  In  which 

Each  heart  recalled  a  dlffrent  name 
■   But  all  Bang  '"Annie  Laurie." 

which  aroused  Immense  enthuslasnru  The 
"Suoml's  Song."  a  weiri,  Finnish  folk 
song,  was  artistically  rendered,  and  the 
"Lullaby,"  to  the  haunting  music  of 
"The  Humoresque,"  went  home  to  the 
heart. 

The  aololsts  were  In  especially  fine 
fettle.  Mr.  John  Barnes  Wells,  tenor, 
sang  a  number  of  songs  excejjtlonally 
well,  providing  a  real  treat.  His  voloe 
Is  sweet  and  true.  In  the  good  old  negro 
spirituals,  "Nobody  Knows  the  Troubles 
I've  Seen"  and  "Oo  Down  Moses,"  and 
the  Irish  pieces  he  was  at  his  best.  He 
was  hardly  robust  enough  for  the  sailor 
ditty,  which  sa-'/ors  of  tarry  flats  and  a 
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NOTES  and  LINES 


•By  PHILIP  hale- 


So  the  Moscow  players  are  coming  to 
Boston,  after  all.  Will  there  be  a  rush 
to  see  them?  When  Augustln  Daly's 
company  played  at  the  Vaudeville  The- 
atre, Paris.  In  September,  1886,  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey,  "Oncle"  Sarcey  of  the 
Temps,  wrote,  according  to  the  story 
handed  down:  "An  American  company 
is  playing  at  the  Vaudeville.  As  I  do 
not  understand  English,  I  do  not  go  to 
the  performances." 

Is  this  merely  a  legend?  Judge  Daly, 
In  the  lite  of  his  brother,  quotes  Sarcey 
as  cruelly  remarking  that  the  pieces  of 
the  company  might  be  witnessed  by  any 
young  girl;  but  in  the  same  sentence  the 
Judge  quotes  M.  de  Blowltz,  who  ac- 
cused Sarcey  of  staying  away  from  the 
performances  altogether. 

Mr.  Otis  Skinner  was  In  Daly's  com- 
pany at  Paris.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  from  him  about  this  Parisian 
adventure.  Two  of  the  Parisian  critics 
agreed  that  Mr.  John  Drew  looked  like 
a  "hairdresser's  apprentice,"  but  the 
majority  praised  him  warmly;  onewrote; 
"He  Is  a  handsome  fellow,  whose  fault- 
less dress  is  not  his  sole  merit,  for  In  his 
love  scenes  lie  exhibits  warmth  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  the  world." 

It  is  said  that  the  acting  of  these  Mos- 
cow players  Is  so  natural,  the  ensemble 
so  perfect,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  syn- 
opsis of  the  play  on  the  bill,  every  line 
can  easily  be  understood, 
we  shall  see! 


We  shall  see; 


"The  whirligig  of  time  brings  In  his 

revenges."  When  Chaliapln  first  ap- 
peared as  Boito's  Mephistopheles  In  New 
York  he  was  savagely  attacked  by 
critics  for  his  Indecent  nakedness  m  thj 
Walpurgis  scene.  This  week  his  per- 
formance- was  applauded  as  a  t-lumph 
of  tragedy.  The  New  York  horizon  has 
broadened,  possibly  through  tie  publi- 
cation of  "best-selling"  and  "sexy" 
novels  In  the  inean  time.  Or  does  Mr. 
Challapin  now  wear  a  flannel  chest  pro- 
tector; red,  of  course,  which  we  are  toli 
Is  the  Demon's  favorite  and  distinguish- 
ing color. 


!  A  young  girl,  Sylvia  Lent  jf  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  fiddled  In  New  York  last 
week.  Is  she  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lent, 
a  pianist  of  Washington,  who  long  ago 
played  here  at  a  Symphony  concert? 

Ruth  Pierce  Posselt,  the  S-year-old 
violinist  born  in  Medford,  gave  a  re- 
cital in  New  York  on  March  6  In  Car- 
negie hall.  She  received  respictful  at- 
tention and  not  merely  as  an  Infant 
phenomenon.  Mr  Max  Smith  of  the 
American  sounded  the  loud  trump  in 
her  praise.  He  could  not  recall  In  all  his 
experience  "an  instance  of  early  devel- 
opment that  to  him  seemed  so  remark- 
able." "With  eyes  closed  you  might 
have  supposed  you  were  listening  to  a 
grown-up  woman,  yes,  more  than  that. 
Indeed,  a  man  accomplished  in  the  me- 
chanics of  his  art." 

aielrose  has  her  Farrar;  Meaford,  her 
Posselt!  now  let  us  hear  from  Methucu.  j 

We  spoke  a  tew  days  ago  ot  George  ' 
Fawcett    Rowe    In    "Brass"    and  as 
Micawber.    Mr.    Lansing   R.  Robinson 
I  writes   to   The   Herald:    "His  brother 
James  is  (and  has  been  for  over  30 
years)  manager  for  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
Mercantile  Agency  in  Milwaukee.  Both 
talented  boys.  The  usual  English  stuff 
m    those    days:    to    Australia   raising  } 
sheep;  failure  of  course;  then  both  to  i 
the  United   States  seeking  adventure,  i 
Jim  could  act  as  skillfully  as  George.  > 
but  Inclined  otherwise.   I   have  heard 
him  recite  at  many  a  meeting  of  har- 
monious souls   (with  unlimited  bowls) 
In  the  good  old  period  you  mention,  and 
he  made  us  weep  or  laugh,  at  will.  We 
wondered   what   he   could  find  in  the 
dreary  atmosphere  of  commercial  cred- 
its." 

Paul    White    and    Josy   Kryl  (Mrs. 

White)  violinists,  will  play  in  Jordan 
I  Hall  tonight.  Mme.  Kryl  studied  with 
I  Auer  and  Sevcik,  but  the  war  brought 

her  back  to  this  rountn'.  She  artd  Mr. 
I  White  studied  with  Ysaye  in  Clncln- 
I  natl  when  he  was  conductor  of.  the 
I  Cincinnati    Symphony   orchestra^  Mr. 
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s._  

Wlilte  was  graduated  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  with"  the  highest 
honbrs.  He  and  his  wife  played  with 
the  Cincinnati  orchestra  and  in  many 
concerts  In  the  West.  His  compositions 
have  been  performed  by  various  or- 
chestras. 

There  are  no  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week.  Alfredo  Casella,  the 
distinguished  composer  and  pianist, 
will  give  a  recital  Saturday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  Hall.  His  playing  of  Mozart's 
D  minor  concerto  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  Cambridge  was  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  clarity  and  tonal 
beauty.  What  a  pity  he  did  not  play  It 
Boston.   Instead  of  the  flashy, 


after  a  tlme7"some  one 
refutes  them,  there  will  then  be  occa- 
sion for  you  to  revive  these  stories." 

As  for  the  appellation  "butcher,"  we 
remember  that  "Brick"  Poraoroy  In  his 
scandalous  newspaper  was  never  weary 
of  so  calling  Gen.  Grant,  even  after  the 
civil  -war. 


In 


n- 

oonsequ'entiai  rhapsody  of  Albenlz!  At 
his  recital  he  will  play  music  by  Scar- 
latti, Beethoven  (sonata  op.  31,  No. 
Franck,  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Alboniz, 
Ravel.  Debussy,  and  11  of  his  own 
■Children's  Pieces." 

Next  week  Is  for  pianists.  William 
Bachaus  on  Sunday  afternoon  will  play 
In  Symphony  Hall  pieces  in  C  sharp 
minor.   Alexander  Chigrlnsky  will  play 
In  .Tordan  Hall  on  Wednesday  night;  , 
I  Marion   Carley   in    the    same    hall  on 
Thursday  night,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon EUv  Ney  will  hold  forth  In  Sym-  | 
phony  Hall  and  Messrs.  Maler  and  Pat-  | 
Itlson  will  play  solo  pieces  and  music  for  i 
iuvo  pianos  in  Jordan  Hall.  | 
has    been  . 


I  Shakespeare's  "Tempest" 
!fe-ivcn  In  English  for  the  first  time  in 
Elome  at  the  Teatro  del  Piccoli,  the  chil- 
dren's marionette  theatre.  The  proprl- 
etv  of  the  performance  has  been  ques- 
tioned, on  the  ground  that  It  is  degrad- 
ing the  work  of  a  poet  to  have  a  great 
nlay  performed  by  wooden  figures  for 
the  amusement  of  children.  These  at- 
tacks were  largely  inspired  by  the  far-t 
that  "to  boom  the  production,  a  criticism  j  mean 


HOT'AIR 

.A.S  the  World  Wafis: 

Our  town  has  successfully  passed  the 
crisis  In  the  coal  shortage  situation. 
Many  of  tho  citizens  became  so  "het 
up"  (mostly  under  tho  collar)  over 
President  Harding's  recent  "psycho- 
logical" speech  that  furnace  heat  was 
not  needed  for  several  days.  Further- 
more, I  believe  that  the  recent  mild 
wtatlier  was  caused  by  the  scalding 
criticism  and  heated  epithets  that  have 
filled  the  air.  Being  a  stanch  Republi- 
can, I  rejoice  In  the  resourcefulness  of 
our  President.  WHISTLY  DOL.B. 

Shirley.  ■  ^ 

SKETCHES   IN    GERTRUDE  STEIN'S 
PRESENT  MANNER 

I  (Balrd  Leonard  tn  the  Morning  Telegraplx)  ^ 
I.  THE  LOTUS  FLOWER 
He  did  not  come  because  he  was  not 
coming  but  it  avenged  the  bright  sun- 
light. Seing  is  believing  we  must  be- 
lieve of  course.  So  we  took  an  apart- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  a  town  and 
sent  the  cat  to  the  Bide-a-Wee. 

II.  MACHINERY 
Wliither  do  we  drift  whither  whither. 
The  white  dress  flutters  helplessly  from 
the  line  the  line,  but  this  picture  shouldi 
be  good  on  the  road.    The  man  in  the 
next  office  is  saying  so.   Talk  talk  talk 
talk  but  she  will  get  even  with  you  yet. 
HI.     AND    THEY    READ    NO  MORE 
THAT  DAY 
Sing  song  sing  song  words  droning 
best    seller.     The    brook   beside  them 
also  goes  on  forever.   There  Is  too  much 
sense  in  this  one  If  you  get  what 

Pastoral  scene  completely  pas- 


of  Silvio  d'Amicos  on  the  production  In 
Italian  of  'The  Tempest'  by  the  same 
theatre  two  years  ago  %vas  mutilated  and 
passages  attLking  the  propriety  of  this 
method  of  presenting  Shakespeare  were 

"^Biit^'^this  is  an  old  trick  of  press 
ncrents.  as  we  all  know. 

Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  translated 
into  French  by  Bouchor,  with  music  by 
Chausson.  was  performed  at  a  mario- 
nette theatre,  Paris,  in  ms  No  one 
was  then  disturbed.  Coquelin  Cadet 
was  not  ashamed  to  speak  a  prologue 

nd  take  the  role  of  Trinculo.  The  Ariel 
resembled  a  Tanagra  figure,  while 
Miranda  had  "the  fine  grace  of  a  figure 


toral  including  bull  exit  hastily. 


CONQRES^EN,  COAL,  COUE 

(Inspired  by  "Otto  Orow") 
He   clutches   the    covers   of  sacrificed 
"bills," 

He  burns  up  tlie  desl?-Ioad  of  letters  and 
such. 

And  the  train'  to  his  home-town  over 
the  hille 

Receives  him,  the  tardy,  and  longing 

so  much 

For  respite  from  strain  of  Congress' 
long  session. 


When,  after  the  trials  of  train  and  of| 

uiiaiiv.<i  -  ,  travel, 

of  the  first  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  j^^ot  bettered  by  Congress  ons  Jot  or  one: 
perfume  of  virgins  in  that  happy  15th  ^ 

century  which  brought  beauty  to  flower  presence  not  helped  that  snarl  to 

In  the  world  for  the' second _tmTe^   Ana-^  |  unravel. 

He  views  with  concern  the  coal-yards 
so  little 

Supplied  with  the  fuel  we  talk  of  so 
much. 


charming 


tola  France  wrote 

about  this  production,  and  m  another 
one  devoted  to  marionettes,  he  said  that 
••Tulius  Caesar"  was  performed  by  pup- 
nets  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  not  Shakespeare^ tragedy.^ 

■We  have  received  further  information 
about  the  surprising  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  girls  at  the  New  York  Hip- 
nodrome.  Not  long  ago  we  were  as- 
sured that  they  spend  their  spare  time 


Down  on  to  the  platform  of  the  home 
station 

He  steps  with  his  hat  In  hand,  face 
all  a-smlle. 

To  find,  NOT  tho  crowd  of  his  anticipa- 
tion. 

But  rather  a  round-up  from  more  than 
mils 

plenty,    assorted,  gueer- 


in  reading  books  of  an  improving  nature. 
We  are  now  told  that  they  no  longer  in-  Qf  vehicles 
vest  llieir  earnings  in  jewelry,  to  hock  styled. 
It  in  summer  so  as  to  pay  board  bills; 

they  are  known  in  savings  banks;  iliey  ^jj  ages,  all  patterns,  all  types  are  the 
purchase  United  States  treasury  certifl-  rigs, 

cates.  But  one  thing  In  common  they  all  do 

  ..-Th  possess: 

No  press  agent  is  needed  for  Ihe  cj^j^cIty  stretched  and  enlarged  very 
Fool"  as  long  as  Mr.  Channing  Pollocks  ^^^^ 

'From  their   presenco   so  forceful  one 

could  but  guess 
They  came  for  the  letters  and  bills  he's 


Ifoice  holds  out* 


We  have  commented  on  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russeirs  clarion  cry  to  laziness.   It  was 
said  by  Francis  I.  of  France  that  he  was 
so  incensed  by  Dante  calling  Hugh  Capet 
the  son  of  a  butcher  that  he  ordered  the 
passage  to  bo  cut  out.    Our  old  friend. 
Pierre  Baylc  doubted  the  order.  Why 
should  Francis  be  so  lazy  as  to  put  the  . 
burden  on  another  when  he  could  ciit 
out  the  reference  himself,  or  at  lea^i 
throw  tho  book  away,  and  Bayle  said 
that  if  the  king  had  given  the  order  he  . 
would  havo  been  as  effeminate  as  a, 
certain  Sybarite.  „    „    ,        *t,.  ' 

Who  was  this  Sybarite?  Perhaps  the 
one  mentioned  by  Tlraaeus.  This  »>  oa- 
rite  went  into  the  country.  Seeing  hus- 
bandmen digging,  ho  said  that  he  him- 
«rlf  felt  as  if  he  had  broken  his  bout.. 
1-  lie  sight.  Some  one  who  heard  him 
,  d:  when  I  heard  you  say  tlus, 
•      ,iS  If  1  had  a  psrfn  in  my  side." 

■  ere  wero  Frenchmen  in  the  time  ot 
1  ,  -  XV.  who  said  that  Dante's  word  , 
-b^atcher"  should  not  be  taken  literally; 
that  the  poet  meant  to  say  that  the 
famer  of  Hugh  Capet  was  a  mis^y 
■warrior.  Dante's  statement.  It  Is  true, 
was  false,  but  It  was  long  believed,  for 
as  some  one  said  years  ago  and  the 
saying  is  true  todayr  "Lie  boldly,  print 
all  sorts  of  foolish  and  extravagant 
■  ■  l  ies,  and  you  will  find  many  who  will 


destroyed 

To  now  use  for  fuel  In  place  of  the  coal 
Ho  promised  to  send  them  so  long,  long 
ago; 

The  menace  such  suffering  can  bring 

to  merf's  souls, 
PSYCHOLOGY  now  may  confront  at  the 

POLLS: 

'TWILL  force  Congressmen  all  to  prac- 
tice Coue.  WOOD  B.  RYTE. 


"SWORDS  INTO  PLOWSHARES" 

(From  the  California  Cultivator 


O  't  was  love,  love,  kerlos  love,  (bis)  , 
You  have  broken  the  heart  ot  many  a  | 
poor  gal  i 
But  you'll  never  brake  this  heah  heart  ] 
o'  mine! 

O  I  cried  las'  night  jes'  like  a  chile  (bis) 
Yes,  I  cried  las'  night  jes'  like  a  chile. 
But  I'll  neva'  cry  dat  a  way  no  mo' — 

Tho  song  does  not  come  from  my  Ken- 
tucky songs,  though  I  alluded  to  its  simi- 
larity as  regards  the  words  to  my  "Hang- 
man's Song,"  the  refrain  of  which  Is: 

"O  It's  hard  to  lovo,  and  It's  hard  to  be 

beloved. 

And  It's  hard  to  make  up  yoiu:  mind; 
You  have  broke  the  heart  of  many  a 

ipoor  girl. 
Poor  elrl.  but  you'll  not  break  mine." 

LORAINB  WYMAN. 

Aiken,  S.  O. 

WATSON,  WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE  OF 
THIS? 

(irrom  fae  i?!ceter,  X.  H.  >:^w-s-Letter) 
Yesterday  noon's  alarm  was  for  a  flre 
neat  the  Gale  shoe  factory,  quickly  ex- 
tinguished.     It  started,  probably  from 
carelessness,  in  a  bed. 

Blunt  left  to  Mr.  Hllatre  Belloc  his 
Froissart's  Chronicles  in  four  volumes 
(1574  edition)'.  If  it  is  Lord  Berner's 
translation,  thU  edition  is  not  the  flrBt. 

Josy  Kryl  and  Paul  White 

At  their  concert  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall  Josv  Krvl  and  Paul  White,,  violin- 
ists, with  the  help  of  Alfred  De  Voto. 
accompanist,  played  a  prelude  for  two 
violins  by  Juon,  Bach's  D  minor  con- 
certo for  two  violins,  and  a  suite  in  s'^ 
movements  by  Godard.  Miss  Kryl 
plaved  a  vieux  temps  concerto,  that  in  i^. 
major,  and  Mr.  White  played  Chaus- 
son's  "Poem."  „ 

They  mu.st  be  unusual  people,  Miss 
Krvl  and  IMr,  White.  With  the  oppor- 
tunity opeii  to  e.xploit  themselves  In  a 
r»cital  apiece,  at  which  each  could  dis- 
play his  abilities  in  a  little  Bach  or  Tar- 
tini,  a  concerto  and  a  group  of  showy 
trash,  they  preferred  to  unite  their 
forces  in  a  single  concert  really  worth 
while  at  which  they  could  bring  forward 
music  not  often  heard,  and  above  all 
else  the  splendid  Bach  concerto  for  two 
violins.  Verily  they  shall  have  t.ieir 
reward,  for  it  is  a  prophecy  the  reverse 
of  daring  that  their  concert  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  the  every-day 
"violin  recital"  has  been  forgotten. 

The  Bach  concerto  alone  would  make 
it  memorable.  Noble  music,  the  first  two 
movements;  nobie  I  Kits  simplicity  and 
honestv,  and  off  an  Ifievitableness  in  its 
melodic  course  which  nine  composers 
out  of  ten  toiSay  would  sniit  at  as 
obvious.  The  concert-givers  last  night 
nlayed  it  with  appreciation,  something 
too  austerely  perhaps,  but  without  the 
smear  of  sentimentality  with  which 
some  noted  players  have  sullied  its 
purity     The  audience  liked  it  v/ell. 

Mr   White  did  justice  to  the  impres- 
sive opening  of  the  Chausson  poem,  but 
like  all  other  players  he  could  do  llttli. 
with   certain   pages     which  presently 
come,  as  poetic  precisely  as  a  column 
out  of  the  telephone  book.  When  Chaus- 
son   found   himself    again    Mr.   White  , 
played  well,  although  he  distinguisihed 
himself  rather  for  a  smooth  technique 
and  fine  musical  qualities  than  for  real 
poetic  fervor.    Mr.  De  Vo'to,  of  course, 
played  admirably;  he  always  does. 

And  so  did  Miss  Kryl.  If  her  tone 
was  not  always  as  beautiful  as  could  be 
■wished  or  her  intonation  always  true, 
she  knew  Just  the  way  to  play  the 
vieux-temps  concerto. 

To  make  this  music  live,  music  of  a 
bad  period  to  be  sure  but  amazingly 
good  of  its  kind,  a  player  must  fe'el  its 
pompous  stride.  He  must  give  Its  mel- 
odies their  proper  ax:cent:  he  must  do 
Its  rhythms  justice;  he  must  understand 
that  its  bravura  passages  are  not  just 
ornament,  but  an  old-time  modte  of 
dramatic  expression.  A  violin  concerto 
oi  vieux-temps,  thus  fittingly  performed, 
as  well  as  a  Rossini  air.  can  make  its 
effect  todav.  Miss  Kryl  knew  how;  she 
has  a  feeling  for  the  ■■grand  styVe,'  and 
the  audience  liked  her  concert.  Both 
I  she  and  Mr.  White  played  encores.  ^ 
R.  R.  O. 
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[  "KERLES  LOVE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Two  clippings  from  your  column  havo 
been  forwarded  to  me  In  the  South  re- 
lating to  the  song  "Careless  Love." 

The  song  "Kerles  Love,"  which  I  sanff 
at  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  in 
January  was  a  negro  love  song  given  me 
by  Miss  Jean  Taylor,  who  has  arranged 
the  piano  accompaniment.  She  heard  it 
in  Tennessee.  Here  are  the  words:  j 


It  18  a  pleasure  to  note  the  Increasing 
activity  in  the  musical  world.    Here  Is 
Mme.  Johanna  Gadskl  su^fg  Mr.  Henry 
Edward  Krehblel,  the  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  also  the  Tribune  It- 
self   for  libel.     She  wishes  to  recover 
$250,000  from  each,  or  is  it  $250,000  In] 
all?    Of  course,  musio  critics  are  rich 
beyond   the  dreams  of  avarice;  with 
money  In  the  bank,  bundles  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  motor  cars,  vinaa  at  New- 
port, Palm  Beach.  Capri  and  on  Corfu- 
now  that  William  HohenzoUern  does  not 
visit  the  island-not  to  mention  three 
or  four  motor  cars  and  a  steam  yacht; 


so  neither  Mr.  Krehblel  noTTtCfiy  other 
Irrltator  of  sopranos  would  feel  the  loss 
of  even  half  a  million. 

But  Mme.  Gadskl  may  find  out  that  a 
law  suit  Is  more  expensive  than  having 
her  jewels  stolen  for  tho  sake  of  pub- 
licity. We  doubt  If  she  will  have  the 
couraere  to  sing  her  complaint  in  court 
or  to  answer  In  '\^agnerlan  phrases  un- 
der cross-examination. 

Meanwhile,   in  Italy,   our  old  friend 
Pietro  Mascagnl  Is  about  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Sig.  Mocchi.  ■who  was  his  manager 
In  Brazil— where  the  nuts  come  from. 
Sig.  Mocchi  was  so  rude  on  his  return  as 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Sig.  Mas- 
cagnl as  a  conductor.    Hence  the  noble 
rage  of  tho  latter.    Has  he  yet  bitten 
Sig.  Mocchi's  ear,  in  the  Sicilian  man- 
ner s\\own  In  the  pleasing  scene  where 
Turlddu  and  .\lfio  meet.  Just  before  they  ( 
go  out  to  fight  oft  stage?  i 
Mascagni  would  not  be  the  first  musi- 
cian to  fight  a  duel.  We  would  not  have 
annual  performances  of  "The  Messiah, 
by  the  venerable  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, if  Johann  Mattheson's  sword  had 
not  come  In  contact  with  a  brass  button 
on  Handel's  coat  In  Hamburg.    Why  did 
not  Mr.  Tauscher,  the  gallant  spouse  of 
Mme.  Gadskl.  challenge  Mr.  Krehblel? 
There  used  to  be  good  shooting  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York 

;     We  remember  the  night  when  Mme. 
1  Gadskl  first  sang  in  Boston.   It  was  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  April  2,  1895.  and 
the  opera  was  "Lohengrin."    She  was 
then  girlish  and  slight,  a  rather  appeal- 
ing ^;isa.  Dear  Lord,  how  the  years  have 
fio^wn!  And  now  Mme.  Gadskl  is  suing 
the  man  who  fought  valiantly  for  AVag- 
iier  when  his  musio  was  not  in  fashion! 
But  she  was  never  discreet  In  her  com- 
ments on  other  singers.    For  example, 
the  laurels  of  Mme.  Ternlna  disquieted, 
her  sleep.      And,    like   the   late  Emll 
I  Fischer,  she  was  not  always  enthuslas- 
!  tic  over  the  musical  conditions  and  the 
social  life  of  tills  country.  America  was 
:  to  these  German  singers  only  Tom  Tid- 
ler's  ground.    "Deutschland  Ueber  Alles" 
was  their  motto.    They  condescended  to 
live  here — during  the  profitable  season. 


SURGERY  ON  THE  CAPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  evidence  that  the  tree  wardens  on 
Cape  Cod  are  on  the  Job  and  up  to  the 
minute,  I  submit  the  following  extract 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  tree  war- 
den of  the  town  of  Barnstable: 

"Thirty-two  trees  were  run  into  by 
automobiles  and  the  Injuries  treated." 

CHBS'I ER  A.  CROCKER. 

Marston's  Mills.'' 


LA  SANS-QENE 

■^M.  C."  sends  to  The  Herald  an  old 
song  by  Despreaux  satirizing  the  cos- 
tumes dear  to  French  women  in  the 
time  of  tho  Directory.    We  quote  verses 

that  are  pertinent  today.  Unfortu- 
nately the  linotype  knows  not  accents — 

grave,  acuta  or  circumflex: 

Grace  a  la  mode. 
On  s'en  va  sans  facon; 
On  s'en  va  sans  facon: 

Ah!  qu'c'est  commode! 
On  s'en  va  sans  facon 

Et  sans  jupon. 

Grace  a  la  mode. 
On  n'a  plus  de  fichu; 
On  n'a  plus  de  flchu: 

Ah!  qu'c'cst  commode! 
On  n'a  plus  de  fichu; 

Tout  est  dechu. 

Grace  a  la  mode. 
On  n'a  plus  de  corset; 
On  n'a  plus  de  corset: 

Ah!  qu'o'est  commodel 
On  n'a  pl'js  de  cor.?et; 

C'est  plus  tot  fait. 

Grace  a  la  mode, 
Une  chemi."*'  suffit; 
Une  chemis'  suffit: 
Ah!  qu'c'cKt  commodel 
^  Une  chemis'  suffit; 

C'est  tout  proflt. 

Greco  a  la  mode, 
On  n'a  qu'un  vetement; 
On  n'a  qu'un  vetement: 

Ahl  qu'o'est  commodel 
On  n'a  qu'un  vetement; 

Qu'est  transparant. 

Orace  a  la  mod«, 
On  n'a  rlen  de  cache; 
On  ti'a  rlen  <Je  cachet 

Ah!  qu'o'est  commodet 
On  n'a  rlen  de  cache; 

J'en  Buis  fache. 

"O.  H.  P."  of  Concord  ■writes:  "About 
550  B.  C.  Laotsu,  tho  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, said:  Tf  the  government  Is  med- 
dling, then  ■will  be  constant  infractions 
of  the  law.'  " 


A  DEMON  EXORCISED 

As  the  World  Wags; 

One  good  thing  has  come  of  the  coal 
famine:  It  has  driven  the  Coal  Goblin 
from  mv  bins.  You  kno-vy  about  tli. 
Coal  Ciohlln?  He  is  a  dreadful  bein;; 
with    black,    unbrushed    canine  teeti! 


hairy  body,  Blnewy  arnu,  nnd  letrs,  lias 
hands  and  feot  anin-rl  ith  long,  sharp, 
grimy  nails.  He  loves  a  full  coal  bin,' 
where  he  can  hide  In  (■oneenlal  frlootn, 
nljrht  and  day,  and  disappears  when  the 
bin  begins  to  sound  with  hollow  empti- 
ness. For  more  than  30  years  a  careful 
householder,  I  have  dreaded  him  when 
toward  bedtime  I  gave  the  last  care  to 
the  furnace.  Time  and  again  I've  heard 
him  stealthily  moving  In  the  coal,  and 
felt  the  gooseflesh  beneath  my  under- 
garments as  I  expected  his  sudden  leap 
when  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  bin 
and  stoked  the  furnace.  A  bracing  re- 
minder that  I  am  no  longer  a  child  to 
be  afraid  of  the  dark  and  Its  haunting 
horrors  has  usually  enabled  me  to  get 
upstairs  without  actual  panic  and  re- 
cover assurance  and  the  power  to  laugh 
at  my  terrors  as  I  settled  down  with 
my  book  In  front  of  the  glowing  logs  in 
the  library.  Whenever  my  daughter 
has  an  errand  to  the  cellar  at  night  for 
apples  or  older,  I  caution  her  to  beware 
of  the  Coal  Qoblln.  Her  mother  pro- 
i  tests,  but  the  girl  laughs  and  does  her 
errand  without  betraying  fear.  This 
morning  the  saucy  minx,  who  has  so 
often  laughed  at  my  terror  of  the  Ooal 
Qoblln,  owned  at  breakfast  that  she, 
tpo,  feared  those  hairy  arms  and  «rlmy 
olaws.  Do  you  know,  I've  spoken  of 
the  Coal  Qoblln  to  grown  men,  one  of 
them  a  brave  officer  of  the  A,  B.  V,,  and 
I  think  every  man  of  them  has  owned 
to  a  sneaking  fear  of  the  creature.  It  Is 
a  comfort  to  think  that  for  this  winter, 
at  least,  I  was  free  of  that  terror,  that 
never  onoa  did  I  hear  that  blood- 
curdling movement  of  the  coal  which  Is 
ithe  sign  of  his  stealthy  preparation  for 
'the  leap  to  my  unprotected  shoulders, 

PATHRFAMimAS  TIMTDUS. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  do  not  understand  It,  but  among 
"This  Evening's  News"  In  the  Tran- 
script of  March  B  and  under  section  of 
"Deaths"  was  this  Item! 

"Statement  mads  that  Armour,  Morris 
packer  merger  will  be  oompleted  within 
a  week." 

What's  th*  slsnlfloanoAt  OOO. 
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Over  the  wide  world  archaeologists 
are  digging  up  mummified  and  petri- 
fied men  of  centuries  ago,  not  to  men- 


tion "Skiiiingtons.' 


there  Is  tie  rest 


in  the  grave;  l>e  Rlre  of  Paris  recently 
published  a  picture  of  our  old  friend 
Tut,  starting  from  hl3  wrappings  and 
addressing  Englishmen  with  picks  and 
shovels!  ''Don't  dig  any  more;  There's 
no  oil  here.'' 

Isn't  It  about  time  for  some  one  In 
New  York  state  to  exhume  another 
Cardlfle  Giant? 

They  are  still  exercised  in  New  York 
over  Kaufman's  picture  representing 
the  Saviour  at  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana  being  rebuked  by  Messrs.  Vol- 
stead and  Anderson  for  turning  water 
into  wine. 

'Who  was  the  French  painter  that 
some  years  ago  represented  the  Saviour 
as  appearing  at  a  Parisian  feast?  Was 
his  name  Berard?  The  picture  made  a 
great  stir  at  the  time. 


EGYPTIAN   KING3  WERE  BURIED 

(Sara  Teasdale  In  the  N.  T.  Evening  Pest 
iJlterary  Review.) 
Egyptian  kings  were  burled 

With  all  their  golden  gear, 
Cup   and   chest   and  chariot, 
Couch  and  battle-spear. 

Centuries  of  solid  night 

Pass  them  as  an  hour  goes  by) 
When  the  chamber  l.-s  unsealed 

The  gold  looks  gayly  at  the  sky. 

But  when  the  kingly  body  lies 
Like  a  bit  of  blackened  leather; 

All  the  wrappings  round  the  king 
Cannot  keep  his  bones  together. 

All  the  unguents  .and  the  spice. 
All  the  po.wer  of  pride  or  tears 

Cannot  keep  the  human  body  j 
Past  its  few  small  years. 


"C.  B.  W."  sends  us  the  following  lit- 
tle story,  which  seems  uncommonly 
apropos  at  present: 

THE  FOUR  REFORMERS 
,         (Robert  Louis  SteTensoD) 
Four  reformers  met  under  a  bramble 
bush. 

They  were  all  agreed  the  world  must 
be  saved. 

"We  must  abolish  property,"  said  one. 
"We  must  abolish  marriage,"  said  the 
second. 

"We  must  abolish  God,"  said  the 
third. 

"I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,"  said 
the  fourth. 

"Db  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical 
politics."  said  the  first.  "The  first  thing 
is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common  level." 

"The  first  tiling,"  said  the  second,  "Is 
to  give  freedom  to  the  sexes." 

"The  first  thing,"  said  the  third,  "Is 
to  find  out  how  to  do  It." 

"The  first  step,"  said  the  first,  "Is  to 
abolish  the  Bible." 

"The  first  thing,"  said  the  second,  "Is 
to  abolish  tlie  laws." 

"The  first  thing."  said  the  third,  "is 
to  abolish  mankind." 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PEACE" 

As  the  World  ^\'ags: 

Could  one  say,  and  yet  live,  that  Gor- 
niany  Is  Degoutle  with  the  Kuhr  situa- 
tion? E,  BRBCK. 


Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  of  Boston  have  published  two  volnmes  of 

llliar  inf.f>r«>::f  in  nil  tuVir^  d^a  Infoma+o^  In  fV>A  fVnofiiA.  "TV.,.  Vt^m*  dcim 


SPIRITUAL  FLOWERS 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 

To  mo  flowers  soem  of  themselves 
"spiritual  bouquets."  Earthy  they  are 
and  fraigile  and  ^lort  of  life,  but  such  a 
touching  example  of  God's  work  and 
beauty  as  ever  to  inspire  thoughts  of 
Him,  They  adorn  In  great  numbers  the 
altars  in  Catholic  churches  on  feast  day.s 
and  on  all  other  days  they  n\iiy  be  seen 
to  some  extent.  We  do  not  l<now  or  seek 
to  know  why  they  are  excluded  from 
the  Catholic  church  at  funerals.  If  they 
are.  We  have  a  fear  that  neither  A.  B. 
G.  nor  W.  B.  B.  in  the  reasons  and  ex- 
planations they  give,  can  be  held  to  bo 
speaking  ex  cathedra.  There  are  sub- 
tleties Involved  in  the  matter  of  gifts 
and  offerings  which  It  would  not  be  well 
for  them  to  try  to  illuminate.  Some  of 
I  the  mammoth  set  pieces  ought  to  tie 
1  excluded  everywhere  as  in  such  form 
i  they  are  usually  objectionai  to  people  of 
i  refinement  and  good  taste. 
I  But  all  wo  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
!  quote  some  lines  wo  learned  at  school. 
jThey  are  ever  in  our  memory.  The  ex- 
'presslon,  "spiritual  bouquet,"  revives 
them  very  freshly.  It  may  be  that  tYie 
Catholic  churcli  teaches  (but  we  do  not 
think  so)  as  A.  B.  G.  says,  that  flowers 
"are  simply  to  please  the  vanity  of  the 
living."  Primarily,  they  are  among  the 
finest  evidences  of  God  himself.  To  A. 
B.  G.  these  lines  are  respectfully  com- 
mended: 

"Were  I,  O  God,  In  churchless  lands  re-  I 
maining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  di- 
vines, I 
My  heart  would  find  in  flowers  of  Thine 

ordaining, 
J    Priests,  sermons,  shrines. 

{"Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living  ' 
i  preachers, 

j    Each  cup  a  pulpit,  each  leaf  a  book, 
J  Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teach- 
ers 

From  loveliest  nook." 

Salem.  '  ANONYMUNGULE.  . 

THE   L(3ADED  CANE 

I  As  the  World  Wgs: 

"Whether  by  accident  or  design,"  my 
cane  is  heavily  weighted  at  the  end. 
This  would  form  so  dangerous  a  weapon 
of  offence  that  remembrance  is  forced  to 
the  remark  one  made  as- to  a  set  of 
skeleton  keys  which  I  formerly  utilined 
in  business;  on  my  showing  an  office  by 
aid  of  these  to  a  Pinkerton  manager,  he 
advised:  "Young  man,  you  better  not 
fall  into  hands  of  the  police;  with  these 
on  you,  you  would  get  it  hard!"  I  could 
not  successfully  have  pleaded  the  cane's 
medicinal  qualities  according  to  the  Ind- 
ian formula:  Seeing  a  white  man  strok- 
ing the  head  of  another  as  a  massage- 
cure  for  headache,  he  grunted:  "White 
man's  many  strokes^  ache  come  back; 
Indian's  one  stroke  with  this"  (point- 
ing to  his  tomahawk,  like  my  cane,  a 
cure  for  all  earthly  ills)  "ache  no  more," 
An  Indian's  closer  connection  with 
such  was  related  by  an  acquaintance 
after  "hefting"  mine;  prospecting  near 
the  Yaqul  Indians  of  Mexico,  he  has  one 
as  boy  for  his  tent.  This  boy  "jes' 
nachuUy"  lifted  everything  he  wanted 
which  was  not  riveted  down,  which  the 
prospector  ignored  till  his  skillet  was 
missing.  A  skillet  has  such  multifarious 
uses  in  primitive  housekeeping  that  the 
loss  could  not  be  endured.  On  asking 
the  boy,  he  replied;  "Me  take  him  home." 
On  being  told  to  go  home  aad  fetch  it, 
he  said  flatly:  "He  come,  he  stay." 
The  prospector  chanced  to  have  a  rat- 
tan cane,  heavily  loaded  at  one  end,  and 
this  he  applied  smartly  to  the  boy's 
shoulders,  affrighting  him  with  the  su- 
perhuman strength  of  the  spectre  who 
could  thus  get  such  heavy  blows '  out  of 
a  light  rattan.  Accordingly,  he  ran  home 
and  brought  back  not  only  the  skillet 
but  everything  else  he  had  stolen  from 
the  prospector.  Evidently  he  told  his 
tribe,  for  next  morning  the  prospector 
found  outside  his  tent  a  great  heap  of 
junic,  being  the  great  assortment  of 
chattels  taken  from  other  prospectors. 
Doubtless  a  legend  survives  among  the 
Yaquls  of  the  magical  thief-beater. 

ALFRED  ELA. 


SPEEDING  THE  PARTING  GUEST 

(From  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Messenger) 


During  our  Circuit  meeting,  the 
pastor's  family  had  the  honor  of 
having  the  vice-president  of  our 
Synod,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Holm, 
as  tiieir  guest.  He  is  a  man  every- 
body likes.  It  gave  a  little  extra 
work,  but  was  highly  appreciated. 


THEY  SHOULD  PROSPER 

"W.  L.  R."  saw  recently  in  Hartford, 
Ct.,  that  Wise  Smith  &  Co.  and  Sage 
Allen  C3o.  keep'  flourishing  department 
stores  o|>poBlta  one  the  other  on  Main 


peculiar  interest  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  theatre:  "The  Best  Plays 
of  1921-22  and  the  Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  America,"  edited  by  Bums 
M-=ntle,  the  third  of  the  series:  and  "The  Old  Drama  and  the  New,"  by 

%)ir;i^:  a   


Mr.  Mantle,  in  his  introductory  remarks  says  of  his  purpose  i  "We 
held  originally  that  inasmuch  as  this  work  was  intended  to  serve  the  play- 
Sfoing  public  as  a  year  book  of  the  drama  in  America,  it  should  represent 
the  popular  or  so-called  commercial  theatre,  which  is  the  theatre  of  the 
people.  To  do  this  it  should  be  concerned  with  the  most  popular  as  well 
;>s  with  the  "best'  plays  judged  by  the  higher  literary  standards,  because 
It  is  the  popular  plays  that  represent  the  preferences  and  tastes  of  the 
public  which  it  is  our  hope  to  reach."  He,  therefore,  thinks  the  book's 
title  should  read  "The  Best  (of  the  Successful)  Plays." 

But  Mr.  Mantle  found  that  there  were  several  plays  which  had 
achieved  long  runs  and  therefore  "represented  the  public's  choice  of  the 
type  of  entertainment  that  best  reflected  its  taste,"  which  he  did  not  feel 
was  entitled  to  inclusion  in  his  list  of  10.  Among  these  plays  not  deemed 
worthy  of  inclusion,  in  spite  of  their  popularity,  was  "Kike,"  which  "offers 
little  in  the  way  of  readable  dialogue  or  dramatic  atory." 

What  plays  did  Mr.  Mantle  call  the  best? 

"Anna  Christie,"  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement,"  "Daley,"  "He  Who  Gets 
Slapped,"  "Six  Cylinder  Love,"  "The  Hero,"  "The  Dover  Road,"  "Am- 
bush," "The  Circle,"  "The  Nest." 

Well,  no  one  would  dispute  the  inclusion  of  "Ann,  hristie,"  even 
though  excellent  play  as  it  is  and  admirably  acted,  it  did  not  have  a  long 
or  very  successful  run  in  Boston.  How  about  the  other  plays?  Some  of 
them  have  not  been  seen  here.  Mr.  Mantle  includes  "The  Circle,"  which 
met  with  harsh  criticism  from  some  of  the  London  critics.  "The  Dover 
Road"  and  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped"  did  none  too  well  in  Boston.  Is  it 
that  the  local  public  is  no  longer  appreciative  of  what  might  be  called 
polite  comedy,  and  of  plays  of  an  unusual,  exotic  nature? 

Quotations  and  a  rimning  synopsis  of  the  10  chosen  plays,  'with  little 
Bketches  of  their  authors  fill  about  365  pages.  Then  comes  a  list  of  plays 
produced  in  New  York  from  June  15,  1921,  to  June  15,  1922,  with  names 
of  theatres,  dates,  casts  and  a  short  synopsis  of  each  play,  from  Culbert- 
Bon's  "Goat  Alley"  to  "Raymond  Hitchcock's  Pinwheel." 

Tiiere  is  a  statistical  summary,  with  number  of  performances.  The 
places  and  years  of  birth  of  certain  actors  and  actresses  are  given — the 
birth  year  of  an  actress  is  like  Easter,  a  moveable  feast.  There  is  a 
necrology,  also  an  index. 


Review  of  Season 
in  Chicago 

A  few  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'  book  are  given  to  Mr.  O.  L.  HaU's  review 
of  last  season  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hall  says  that  as  a  market  for 
!  the  wares  of  the  tlheatre,  Chicago  has 
steadily  grown  in  importance,  "multi- 
plying its  playhouses,  providing  a 
refuge  for  many  a  needy  management 
In  quest  of  a  paying  public,  and  taking 
many  players  into  citizenship  for  an  en- 
tire season. 

"As  a  scene  of  theatrical  «TperI,nient, 
Chicago's  Importance  has  steadily  di- 
minished. Shunned  by  managers,  au- 
:  thors  and  players  with  something  new 
on  their  hands,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Midwest  has  become  merely  a  notable 
1  terminus  for  the  drama  outvra.rd  t>ound 
from  New  York."  ...  The  great 
playgoing  public  of  the  Midwest  takes 
pride  in  its  independence,  wlilch  is  more 
Imaginary  than  real.  It  la  a  chauvinis- 
tic public  eager  and  willing  to  sustain 
local  enterprise.  It  regards  with  an 
amused  toleration  the  East's  preten- 
sions to  infallible  Judgjnent  In  the  the- 
atre, and  it  is  thrilled  by  the  spectacle 
of  an  eastern  semi-failure  finding  large 
popular  success  In  the  West.  Likewise 
It  takes  a  lively  Interest  in  the  Chicago 
failure  of  a  play  that  has  been  loudly 
acclaimed  in  the  East." 

And  so  in  Chicago,  "Snter  Madame.^^ 
"The  Emperor  Jones,"  "Nice  People, 
"The  Bad  Man"  and  "Lllllom"  gained 
heart V  support.  "Maiy  Rose"  was  a 
failure.  The  10  best  plays  m  Chicago, 
as  named  by  Mr.  Hall,  were  "I/ght- 
Oin  "  "Nice  People,"  "The  Bad  Man, 
"Anna  Christie,"  "The  Intimate  Stran- 
gers "  "Enter  Madame,"  "The  Whlte- 
Headed  Boy,'  "The  Detour."  "Mr.  Plin 
passes  By,"  and  "Diliom."  The  sum  of 
attendance  at  BO  plays  and  30  musical 
shows   was  about  4,500,000. 

Mr,  Mantle's  substitute  title,  "Year 
Book  of  Drama  In  America,"  should  be  , 
dropped.  Nothing  is  said  about  Inter-  [ 
esting  plays  or  failures  brought  out  In 
"repertory"  theatres  or  "Little"  thea- 
tres in  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
book  concerns  solely  New  York,  and.  In 
a  slight  degree,  CThicago.  Nevertheless 
It  is  a  us^ul  book  for  reference,  incom- 
plete as  it  Is.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
agree  with  Mr,  Mantle's  critical  opinion 
concerning  the  merits  of  plays.  He 
certainly  has  a  right  to  his  opinion, 
and  he  Is  not  dogmatic  In  expressing  It. 

Who  would  have  the  courage  to  name 
the  10  best  plays  seen  in  Boston  in  the 
season  of  1921-22?  It  would  be  more 
amusing  to  name  the  20  worst. 

ARCHER  VS.  LAMB 

Mr.  Archer's  "Old  Drama  and  the 
New"  Is,  first  of  all,  most  readable  even 
when  it  is  irritating,  possibly  because  it 
Is  often  Irritating.  The  book  la  the  sub- 
stance, with  some  slight  changes,  of  his 
two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  drama, 
to  audiences  mainly  composed  of  teach- 
ers, for  in  1920  and  1921  Mr.  Archer  j 
was  Invited  by  the  Education  Authority  • 
of  the  London  County  (>)uncll  to  give  | 


these  lectures.  There  is  an  article  in 
the  nature  of  an  Introduction  on  the 
essence  of  drama.  Then  "The  Eliza- 
bethan Legend"  Is  considered.  The  re- 
maining lectures  have  for  a  title,  "The 
Restoration  to  the  Renascence." 

Mr.  Archer  believes  that  there  IB 
more  "wild  and  futile  chatter"  about 
the  drama  than  about  any  other  art 
Everyone  is  as  good  a  Judge  as  his 
neighbor.  People  will  modestly  confess 
that  they  have  no  expert  knowledge  of 
music  and  painting;  they  "know  what 
they  like,"  but  with  regard  to  drama, 
"they  not  only  know  what  they  like, 
but  they  know  what  you  ought  to  like, 
and  more  especially,  what  you  ought 
to  despise."  Men  without  a  sclntUla 
of  dramatic  InteUigence  often  devote 
themselves  with  great  ardor  to  the 
production  and  criticism  of  drama. 
"How  many  thousands  of  plays  have 
been  written  by  men  who  had  no  con- 
ception of  what  a  play  really  Is!  .  .  . 
A  more  remarkable  fact  Is  that  some 
of  the  most  highly  esteemed  dramaUc 
criticism  In  the  language  (and  I  fancy, 
In  other  languages  as  well)  has  been 
written  by  ntien  who  had  no  clear  con- 
ception—or perhaps  a  clear  misconcep- 
tion—of the  real  nature  of  drama.  Are 
there,  I  wonder,  color-blind  painters 
and  critics  of  painting?" 

"The  Elizabethan  legend  must  be 
destroyed"  shouts  Mr.  Archer.  He  has 
no  patience  with  Charles  Lamb,  Haz- 
litt,  Swinburne  who,  to  his  mind,  have 
written  most  preposterously  about 
Elizabethan  plays.  Poor  Lamb!  Some 
of  his  favorite  actors  were  only 
•^unny  men,"  who  carried  their 
"mugs"  through  every  part  they 
played.  Then  there  Is  the  misguided 
criticism  of  Lamb  in  his  "Specimens," 
anu  t/wmourne  gave  us  "The  Lamb 
poctrtne  through  a  megaphone."  Topsy 
tun.'y  criticism;  monstrous  ovor-val- 
uatlons!  And  so  Mr.  Archer  examines 
five  Elizabethan  "Masterpieces"  by 
Webster,  Ford,  Tourneur,  and  Baau- 
'  mont  and  Fletcher  and  holds  them  up, 
as  plays,  to  contempt  an  derision, 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  pas- 
«,ee3  of  poetic  force  and  beauty.  For  the 
Elizabethan  drama  was  an  impure, 
vhereas  the  modem  drama  is  a  pure 
form  of  imitation,  and  the  Elizabethan, 
like  the  old  Italian  opera,  is  Impure  by 
reason  of  gross  conventions,  characters 
on  the  common  earth  bursting  into 
recitatives  and  arias. 

Some  of  Mr.  Archer's  views  of  the 
modern  drama  will  be  discussed  In  the 
Jleratd  next  Sunday.. 

ANNA  BISHOP'S  GRAVE 

The  Herald  of  last  Sunday  published 
e,  letter  from  Jlr.  R.  G.  Fraleigh  con- 
cerning the  neglert  of  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop's  grave  In  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  We 
have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Richard  Aldrlch.  the  accomplished 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tibes: 

•  Red  Hook  is  my  home  town,  too.  And 
while  Fraleigh  ie  a  well  known  and  re- 
spected name  in  Red  Hook  and  Its  en- 
virons, Mr.  R.  G.  Fraleigh,  who  writes 
to  you  from  Everett,  Mass.,  gives  a 
wrong  impression  about  Anna  Bishop's 
grave.  She  Is  burled  In  a  'rural  cera- 
oferv-'  I  suDDpBs  you  would  call  It,  the 
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Kood-slzed  Lutheran  cemetery.  In  me 
middle  of  'the  village.  I  believe  the 
grave  le  'rlgrht  beside  a  fence,'  but  what 
of  U7  Somebody  has  to  be  beside  the 
fence. 

"But  wliere  Mr.  Fralelgh  Is  most  oft 
is  In  his  statement  that  there  Is  no 
mark  at  aJl  over  her  grave.  There  Is 
a  large  granite  monument,  not  an  ordi- 
nary tombstone.  Her  name  and  some 
inscription  (I  can't  remember  -what)  axe 
carved  on  It;  also  the  name  of  her  son, 
Augustus;  and  due  credit  Is  given  to 
Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop.  I  have  examined 
'  the  monument  carefully,  but  have  found 
no  mention  of  Bocha  on  It. 

"So  a  proposition  to  get  the  singers 
of  the  country  to  put  up  'some  sort  of 
a  small  stone'  would,  I  fear,  not  be 
well  received. 

"As  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Red  Hook,  I 
would  mention  that  It  is  also  the  birth- 
place of  Sheridan  Shook,  who  loomed 
large  In  the  show  business  more  than 
a  generation  ago,  and  was  A.  M.  Pal- 
mer'e  partner." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bochsa, 
the  harpist,  ran  away  with  Anna 
Bishop,  when  she  was  Sir  Henry's  "law- 
ful wedded  wife." 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

>  many  a  Shakespearian  the  first 
4  I  ot.  Henry  IV  is  the  best  ■'"  t'lf 
i.orles,"  and  they  will  be  sealous  In 
t  se  6i  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  for  tueir  in- 
1  ilonsito  produce  it.  The  play  is  too 
J  iom  Been  on  the  Ijondon  stage,  ex- 
"t  oc^slonally  at  the  Old  Vic.  Yet 
grandsires  of  the  present  genera- 
n  we4\  familiar  with  It,  for  Phelps  was 
^ten  B(  \n  In  It,  both  at  Sadler's  ■Wells 
hd  \a,t£t  at  Drury  Lane.  On  iuc'u  ...  - 
Ms\on4  his  performance  of  Falstaff 
vould  "be  for  a  while  the  talk  of  the 
town,  for  their  was  no  Shakespearian 
part  in  which  he  won  so  much  applause. 
But  at  times  he  was  to  be  seen  as 
Hotspur,  and  in  this  character  his  rich, 
melodious  voice,  the  perfection  of  his 
ilocutlon  In  his  delivery  of  tlie  splendl.1 
blank  verse,  and  the  vigor  and  hu.nor 
of  his  acting  brought  him  golden  opin- 
ions from  all  sorts  of  people. — London 
Dally  Chronicle. 

Lole  Fuller's  company  of  youthful 
dancers  gave  a  fantastic  ballet  at  the 
Coliseum,  London,  last  month.  "In  the 
nfth  and  last  part,  a  troupe  of  witches, 
attired  after  the  manner  of  Mother 
Redcap,  cross  and  recross  the  stage, 
executing  fantastic  steps  and  indulging: 
In  extravagant  gestures.  Behind  ihem 
is  a  screen  upon  which  all  their  move- 
ments are  reproduced  with  the  most 
brotesque  effert." 

Marie  Tempest,  commenting  before 
the  O.  P.  Club,  London,  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  "Good  Gracious,  Annabelle"  by 
the  London  public,  said  that  if  she  was 
a  fool,  she  was  one  of  many  others.  She 
saw  the  play  In  New  York,  where  It 
was  produced  by  the  Granville  Barker 
of  the  States,  and  ran  for  a  whole  sea- 
son, and  then  for  another  In  Chicago. 
She  had  played  It  in  India,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa  and  Australia,  In  big 
cities  where  there  were  no  mean  Judges. 
She  had  tried  It.  too.  In  Cardiff  and 
Brighton.  She  believed  that  everj-where 
It  was  liked,  and  that  was  her  only 
Justification  for  producing  It  in  London. 
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"A  Peevish'  Subscriber"  wrote  on 
March  9  to  the  New  York  World:  "The 
article  Tn  Darkest  Mahler'  by  Deems 
Taylor,  In  this  morning's  World,  struck 
a  reeponslve  chord  In  my  outraged  soul. 
Why  any  good  orchestra  conductor — 
and"  "WlUem  Mengelberg  Is  that — should 
select  the  programs  he  has  presented 
since  assuming  his  conductorship  of 
I  the  Fbllh&nnonlo  Orchestra  this  winter 

I  is  beyond  me.  If  that  fine  orchestra 
I  Is  to  be  turned  Into  a  glorified  brass 
band,  using  all  the  known  noise-pro- 
ducing Instruments  of  torture,  I  for  one 
will  gladly  resign  my  10  years'  holdings 
of  seats." 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING 
["In  an  Interview  at  Los  Angeles  with 
Reuter's  correspondent,  Nazlmova,  the  ta- 
mouB  klnema  actresa?  stated  she  Intended 
to  (five  up  acting  for  the  'movies'  and  to 
return  to  the  stage  because  'she  craves 
applause.'  " — Nenvs  Item.] 

0  filmed  and  famous  beauties, 
(And  male  performers,  too) 

Before  you  change  your  duties 

Consider  what  you  do! 
You  say  your  temper  chafed  Ifl, 

You  miss  the  man  who  claps  1 
But  silence  has  Its  safeties  j 

Afl  well  as  Its  mishaps.  I 

The  stalwarts  who  Inherit 

The  older  drama's  cause. 
They  oft  Insist  on  merit 

Before  they  give  applause; 
With  cheers  and  acclamation 

They  show  their  kind  regards — 
But  loud  disapprobation 

Is  also  on  the  cards. 

Now,  those  •who  pay  to  witness 

Some"  modern  movie  pet 
They  never  doubt  ther  fitness 

Of  anything  they  get; 
Though  staler  and  Infirmer 

Become  the  ancient  shams 
They  never  make  ar  murmur 

But  lap  it  up  like  lambs. 

Ye  Monarchg  of  tlio  Movies, 

Who  seek  the  old  career. 
Beware — your  present  groove  Is 

A  somewhat  safer  sphere! 

1  say  no  more  at  present 
Beyond  this  final  word — 

Applause  Is  very  pleasant; 

But  not  so  nice  "the  bird!" 

— Luslo  In  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
Guardian. 


SUNDRY  MUSIC  NOTES 
The  Dally  Telegraph  said  of  Roland 
Hayes,  back  In  London,  who  gave  the 
seventh  of  Lady  Dean  Paul's  (Poldow- 
ski's)  Concerts  Intlmea  that  the  program 
contained  nothing  but  "lovely  things," 
that  "hardly  any  other  artist  but  Mr, 
Hayes  could  have  carried  out  quite  In 
the  same  way."  Songs  by  Mozart,  Cac- 
clnl,  Paradlsl.  Galuppl,  Debussy,  Du- 
parc.  Wolf,  Burleigh,  Quilter.  "Mr, 
Hayes's  voice  Is  of  the  kind  we  call 
silvery,  and  he  has  a  knack  of  lifting 
one  phrase  Into  another  without  ap- 
parent effort — as  In  the  'Evlva  Rosa' 
of  Galuppl  and  In  the  negro  folksong,  i 
'Didn't  It  rain'— that  Is  a  rare  Joy.  Too 
few  of  our  own  well-known  singers  get 
through  one  complete  phrase  without 
.some  kind  of  Illegitimate  side-tracking." 
\  "LIszfa  muslo  passes  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  portentlous  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  Is  amazing." 

Maurice  Ravel's  orchestration  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  plano-pleces,  "Paintings  from 
the  Picture  Show"— the  orchestration 
was  made  for  Koussevltzkl  In  1922— has 
been  heard  at  the  latter's  concert  in 
London  last  month.  The  Dally  Tele- 
graph said:  It  came  last  on  the  pro- 
gram, not,  as  one  might  have  supposed, 
when  the  audience  was  a  little  Jaded 
»/t«r  much  fine  and  exciting  music,  but 
when  the  appetite  had  Just  been  whetted 
by  Bome  slight  and  brilliant  pieces  of 
,  Prokofiev,  Rachmaninov,  and  Rimsky- 
'  Korsakov.  Had  there  been  no  trains  and 
tubes  to  catch  one  believes  the  audience 
would  willingly  have  heard  those  bril- 
liant satires  all  over  again.  It  Is  easy 
to  prophesy  a  permanent  place  for  them 
in  the  modern  repertoire.  Clearly  M. 
Ravel  has  studied  his  Moussorgsky  to 
some  purpose;  no  Ironic  touch  is  missed 
and  everything  glows  with  Inspiration." 
This  is  the  third  time  these  piano 
pieces  have  been  orchestrated. 


CONCERNING  JAZZ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Whiy  all  these  undeserved  tirades 
against  the  modern  dance  orchestra? 
One  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  without  having  his  eye  rest 
upon  some  well-intended  yet  meaning- 
less quip  against  "Jazz."  Everybody, 
editor  and  column  conductor  alike, 
-seem  to  feel  constrained  to  ridicule  the 
type  of  music  furnished  to  the  dancing 
public  of  today. 

First  of  aU,  what  Is  Jazz?  Certainly 
it  Is  not  the  mere  s>Ticopation  of  com- 
mon melody — we  had  that  years  ago 
In  the  "cake-walks"  of  other  days— 
neither  Is  It  applicable  to  an  unwonted 
Increase  of  tempo,  the  "galops"  of  the 
past  had  a  little  something,  metronom- 
ically  speaking,  on  the  one-stepa  of 
today.  It  Is  perhaps  true  that  the  In- 
troduction of  the  saxophone  famUy 
Into  the  modern  dance  orchestra  was 
the  first  step  along  different  lines.  This 
Introduction  might  have  been  effected 
quietly  enough  were  It  not  or  the  dis- 
covery that  the  soprano  member  of 
that  family  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  rend  the  atmosphere  with  a  really 
novel.  Insistent  quality.  During  the 
war  (It  would  hardly  be  proper  to 
exclude  this  much-blamed  cause)  en- 
tertainers were  compelled  to  visit  camp 
after  camp,  with  very  little  guaranteo 
of  a  good  piano,  for  accompaniment 
purposes.  If,  Indeed,  any  at  alL  It  Is. 
then,  probably  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  the  revival  of  banjos  and  mando- 
lins waa  largely  occasioned  by  the 
dearth  of  the  bigger,  more  cumbersome 
Instrument. 

All  this  has  led  to  a  different  method 
of  orchestration.  It  In  no  way,  how- 
ever, affects  the  standard  of  dance 
music,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  those  misguided  leaders  who  still 
insist  on  the  ear-splitting  screech  of 
the  soprano  %:xophone.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  standard  of  dance  music 
has  been  raised  very  appreciably  In 
the  last  10  years.  Ten  years  ago  music 
for  the  dance  orchestra  of  that  perlol 
could  be  played  by  any  high-school 
student.  Its  technical  difficulties 
were  not  past  the  limits  of  the  medi- 
ocre player.  The  music  itself  consist- 
ed of  cheap  wishy-washy  ballads  con- 
verted Into  three-four  time  for  waltz- 
ing— ^you  remember, the  waltz  held  full 
sway.  A  comparison  of  that  orchestra 
with  the  one  employed  today  results 
very  favorably  for  the  Jazz  orchestra. 
Gone  are  the  sentimental  try-thls-on- 
your-plano  baljads,  and  the  orchestra- 
tion for  the  modern  dance  orchestra 
calls  for  a  musicianship  Immeasurably 
superior  to  that  considered  adequate 
a  decade  ago.  The  "blues"  which  we 
hear  today  are  not  signs  of  musical  ret- 
rogression, but  are,  rather,  the  care- 
fully planned  dissonances  of  the  skil- 
ful harmonist.  Anyone  who  can  listen 
diffidently  to  the  music  of  the  better 
crade  of  Jazz  orchestras,  such  as  Mc- 


Inelly's,  Tinker's,  etc.,  must  Indeed  be 
hopelessly  and  helples^y  conservative. 

Final  reason.  Considered  terpsicho- 
rally,  the  muslo  of  today,  contrary  to 
popular  belief  (that  is,  the  belief  of 
editors,  paragraphers  and  cartoonists), 
is  less  likely  to  fatigue  one  than  the 
muslo  of  the  old  days.  The  old  two- 
step  was  played  at  a  very  lively  tempo; 
so  trea  the  schottlsche.  At  the  end  of 
the  evening,  the  Interminable  one-two-- 
three  of  the  two-step  had  quite  ex- 
hausted the  dancer.  On  the  other  i 
hand,  the  fox-trot,  played  at  a  more  } 
moderate  temro.  and  lending  itself  as  , 
It  does  to  a  wide  and  varied  series  of 
steps,  can  bo  danced  to  all  evening 
without  any  great  expenditure  of  en-  1 
ergy  Until  sime  real  reason  Is  ad- 
vanced against  the  modem  orchestra,, 
let  us  have  a  respite  from  those  crass 
flings  at  the  Jazz  orchestra,  and  let 
us  remember  that  the  musicians  In 
the  dance  orchestra  of  today  are  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  of  ten  years 
ago.  JOHN  F.  MacDONALD. 

Newton. 

8ELWYN   AND  CRITICS 
(Charles  Plks  Sawyer  In  the  N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Poet) 

It  wae  a  little  disconcerting  to  find 
awaiting  the  Mirror  on  his  return  from 
the  balmy  airs  of  Florida  a  statement 
from  Edgar  Selwyn  that  h*  "believe* 

the  time  should  oonoa.  and  will  come, 
when  dramatic  critics  will  cease  to 
function. "  But  there  Is  a  little  relief 
in  his  next  statement  that  he  does  not 
carry  this  belief  so  far  as  to  recom-  j 
mend  that  the  newspapers  discontinue 
their  dramatic  columns,  or  that  they 
oease  to  tell  the  publlo  the  sort  of  play 
which  Is  tenanting  each  playhouse  in 
the  city. 

"There  Is  no  form  of  amuaertient  In 
which  tlie  public  is  so  interested  as 
the  theatre,"  this  very  clever  author 
and  producer  says.  "It  is  therefore 
as'  important  that  newspapers  carry 
theatrical  news  as  it  Is  that  they  run 
a  sports  department.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  any  newspaper  would  be  in- 
txjmplete  if  It  omitted  news  of  what 
is  going  on  In  the  theatrical  world." 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
tlie  public  is  to  get  the  news  if  the 
critic  Is  abolished,  and  whether  man- 
agers would  be  satisfied  to  see  In  print 
that  so-and-30  appeared  last  night  in 
so-and-so  at  such-and-such  theatre. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Selwyn,  "It  doesn't 
help  the  public  and  it  doesn't  help  the 
newspaper  to  continue  a  campaign  of 
destructlveness  for  a  play.  Just  because 
the  play  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  a 
single  IndlviduaL    While  I  realize  that 
the  dramatic  critic  has  some  standards 
by  which  to  Judge  a  production,  he 
Ignores  these  standards  when  a  play 
offends   his    personal   taste,    and  fre- 
quently the  general  publlo  reverses  his 
opinion,  generously  patronizing  a  play 
which  has  been  unmercifully  'panned' 
by  a  critic" 
And  right  there  Is  the  crux  of  the 
I  situation.    A  crltlo  must  have  a  stand- 
I  ard   by   which    he   Judges   plays    and  ■ 
I  players,   in  farce,   comedy,   or   drama.  | 
I  And — more    often   than    not — he  must 
abandon  that  standard  as  far  as  the 
'.  author    Is    concerned.     A    very  small 
percentage  of  plays  produced  In  Neiv 
'  York  are  intended  for  serious  people. 
By  far  the  larger  number  are  Intended 
solely    for   amusement,    and   the  only 
!  standard    for    them    is    whether  the 
amusement   exists   and   whether   it  Is 
clean  and  wholesome,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  Its  character  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  on  the  stage  to  carry  out 
the  Intention  of  the  author. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  managers 
produce  plays  of  the  great  dramatists 
■  of  old.  or  the  serious  efforts  of  the 
younger  playwrights,  they  must  expect; 
serious  consideration  of  both  plays  and 
players,  and  the  application  of  the 
standard  formed  by  years  of  observation 
of  the  work  of  acknowledged  leaders  In 
both  fields.  The  critic  would  fall  In  his 
duty  to  his  readers  If  he  dodged  the 
Issue.  What  the  public  wants  Is  the 
opinion  of  an  experienced  critic  of 
plays  and  players  Just  as  It  does  In  the  . 
allied  arts— literature,  music,  painting, 
etc.— and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 

In  concluding  his  statement  Mr.  Sel- 
I  wyn  says:    "In  my  opinion  wholesome 
'  entertainment  Is  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  theatre.    If  I  succeed  In  giving  that 
'  In  any  play  I  shall  ever  write  (and  he 
has  succeeded  more  than  once)  I  shall 
be  thoroughly  satisfied."    But  when  he 
says,  "the  publlo  should  be  told  the 
,  type  of  play  to  be  expected  In  a  cer- 
tain theatre;  whether  that  play  is  well 
cast  and  well  produced,  and  then  left 
to  decide  for  Itself  whether  or  not  it 
wants   to  patronize  it,"  he  does  not 
know  the  reading  ptibllo,  which  wants 
opinions  as  well  as  facts.     Only  the 
;  Gradgrlnds  insist  upon  facta. 

THEATRE  SPEECHES  | 
<i-  B.  WalkleT  In  tb»  London  Time»)  j 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  restrain  actors  , 
and  actresses,  playwrights  and  produo-  ( 
ers  from   making  flrst-nlght  speeches?  i 
The  habit  has  Increased,  is  increasing  | 
I  and  ought  to  be  dimlnl-shed.    Hardly  a  > 
I  first  night  passe,-?  now  without  some  boy  i 


or  gtri  In  the  srallory  squHUng  ".Siie-i  :i: 
Speech!"   and   an   Immediate  response 
from  the  stage.    ^Vhy  should  ihe  tall 
be  so  Indulgently  a'llowed  to  waggle  the  j 
dog?  For  the  demand  for  a  speech  never  | 
proceeds  from  the  majority  of  the  house,  ] 
which  Is  quietly  busy  with  its  cloaks  j; 
and  wraps  and  merely  anxious  to  get  || 
home,   but  from  tne  noisy   minority,  j 
Some  (allowance    must,   no  doubt,   be  ]i 
made  for  different  standards  of  man-  \ 
ners.    It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  |j 
from  the   hot,   Ind'sclpllned,  elbowing 
throng  In  the  gallery  the  .  easy  noncha-  | 
lance  of  the  comfortably  seated  people  1 
in  the  stalls      But  they  have   ample  ! 
scope  for  the  selt-realizatlon  and  self-  | 
assertion  which  seem  vital  needs   in  • 
the!r  time-honored  privileges  of  vocal  | 
criticism.    They  can  cheer  or  they  can 
boo   to   their   hearts'   content.  Why 
should  they  be  permitted  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  whole  house  by  loudly  de- 
manding what  the  house,  as  a  whole, 
assuredly  does  not  want? 

The  matter  rests  with  the  people  on 
the  stage.  If  they  would  only  keep  their 
mouths  tight  shut  the  nuisancte  would 
soon  oease.  But  they  are  all,  as  a  rule, 
deplorably  eager  to  speak.  After  de- 
livering the  author's  lines  for  a  couple 
of  iK.uis  they  wish  to  utter  something 
of  their  own.  The  result  Is  almost  In- 
variably a  painful  contrast  between  the 
art  In  which  they  are  accompU.shed  ex- 
perts and  the  art  In  which  they  are 
raw  amateurs.  Indeed,  It  is  notorious 
that  stage-players  make  the  very  worst 
of  public  speakers.  Trained  as  they  are 
to  recite  from  memory,  they  are  natur- 
aJly  Inclined  to  re.'^ort  to  the  same  prac- 
tice In  speech-making.  And  so,  for 
cholop.  they  offer  a  series  of  laboriously 
prepared  Imprompl'us  which  smell  vU- 
lalnoualy  of  Vcfo  lamp.  Or  else,  more 
bold,  they  trust  to  Oie  Inspiration  of 
the  moment  and  the  trust  proves  mls- 
n'  r.^,-)  for-  tVi-  mnment.  rarely  Inspires 
them  with  anything  else  than  puerile 
i  ,)  limp 03  tlvem  to 
flights  of  criticism— "this  wonderful 
play,"  "my  brilliant  fellow-workers," 
and  so  on — ^which  it  is  more  discreet  to 
leave  to  others.  (3ccaslonally  they  ex- 
hibit a  paUietlc  degree  of  self-dtelusion. 
I  have  heard  an  actor  (or  an  author) 
declare  that  this  was  the  crowning  mo- 
ment of  hla  life,  that  he  little  dreamed 
when  a  tiny  tot  in  Kentucky  (or  wher- 
ever) that  he  would  one  day  stand  up- 
on that  lilslorlc  stage  to  enjoy  such  a 
glorious  reward  of  his  labors  from  the 
great  public  of  this  grand  city,  etc — 
and  retire  broken  down  with  emotion 
from  a  bored  house  which  was  won- 
dering to  itseW  what  the  queer  play  had 
been  about  and  how  the  players  had 
managed  t<j  struggle  through  their 
parts.  I  eufypose  the  excitement  and 
strain  of  a  first  night  Induce  a  condi- 
tion of  hyperaesthesla  In  tlie  actors.  I 
have  tveen  present  at  a  musical  comedy 
production  when  the  author,  tlie  pur- 
veyor of  lyrics,  the  leading  funny  man, 
the  producer  and  the  manager  made 
each  a  speech  and  the  prima  donna 
made  two  in  addition  to  being  puhllcly 
embraced  by  the  other  speech-makers 
in  turn.  And  yet  with  all  this  display 
of  exuberant  hysterical  emotion.  1  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  It  was  only  part- 

'  ly  genuine  t  there  was  a  etisplclon  of 
arrangement,  of  "fake,"  at  the  bock  of 
It 

I  had  no  such  feeling  about  Miss 
Marie  Tempest's  speech  at  her  recent 
first  night.  She  was  obviously  sincere, 
and,  Indeed,  any  Insincerity  would  have 
been  impossible,  unthinkable,  In  the 
presence  of  that  excited  audience,  all 
warm  with  the  Joy  of  seeing  their  old 
favorite,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  onco 
again  among  them.  And  she  was  prob- 
ably wise  In  not  trusting  to  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  On  so  specially  Im- 
portant an  occasion  it  was  well,  if  she 
spoke  at  all,  to  be  prepared.  But  She 
need  not  have  prepared  a  literary,  not 
to  say  didactic  exercise.  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  ts  a  serviceable  figure,  but 
It  will  hardly  bear  e.mbroldery.  Nor  did 
the  occasion  seem  to  call  for  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  Information  about 
Australia.  A  few  simple  words  would 
have  sufficed.^  But  1  cannot  help 
thinking  she  would  have  done  better 
still  not  to  speak  at  all.  A  little  roguish 
pout  and  smile  and  shake  of  the  head 
—the  sort  of  thing  she  can  do  like  no 
one  else  In  an  assumed  part — would  ef- 
fectually have  answered  the  cry  from 
the  gallery.  As  It  was,  the  speech  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  interrupters,  and 
the  curtain  had  to  be  rung  down  In  the 
middle  of  it.  When  she  resumed  her 
discourse.  In  response  to  the  repeated 
cheers  of  the  house,  she  went  on  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  where  she  had  left  off 
—with  the  oddest  effect.  If  she  had  re- 
frained from  speaking,  she  would  hare 
the  precedent  of  other  great  actresses. 
Duse  does  not  speak.  Sarah  does  not 
speak.  When  Sarah  was  last  In  London, 
on  her  first  night  at  the  Princes  The- 
atre there  were  the  usual  cries  of 
"Speech!  Speech!"  from  the  gallery,  but 
they  were  blandly  disregarded. 

But  I  suppose,  after  all,  nothing  can 
bo  done.  The  theatre  is  a  strange  place. 
A  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled 
in  It  Is  never  amenable  to  reason.  Emo- 
tion rules,  and  will  find  utterance.  The 
"wise  passlveness"  counselled  by  the 


sage  Is  unattainable!  thi-f^.'  The  audi- 
ence, unconsciously,  i«  bpsdt  by  the  de- 
sire to  aasert  Itself,  to  make  Itn  pres- 
ence felt,  to  be  seen  and  heard  as  well 
IIS  to  see  and  hear.  Kverybody  see^ns 
to  need  a  parergon.  an  occupation  over 
and  above  that  of  watching:  the  play. 
Some  munch  chocolate.  Others  crowd 
the  h.ars.  The  gallory  cries  "Speech! 
Speech  I"  What  an  odd,  confused  spec- 
tacle we  must  all  present  to  the  actors, 
who,  we  are  apt  to  forgot,  are  looking 
lit  us  from  the  stage.  I  should  not  be 
stirprlsed  to  learn  that  we  bore  them, 
even  more  often  than  they  bora  us. 


OLD  VIOLINS  AND  NEW 

(Ernest   Newmun   In    the   llondtintcr  (Esc.) 

<3\iar<31aii.) 

Mr.   W.   W.   Cobbett,   who  has  for 
many  years  done  much  to  encourage 
EJngUsh  chamber  music.  Is  now  bont  on 
encouraging  English  violin  makers.  He 
offered,  a  Uttlo  while  ago,  four  prizes 
for  the  best   home-made   violins;  and 
on  Monday,  before  an  audience  of  well- 
known  musicians  at  the  Aaeollan  hall, 
the  instrument  that  won  the  first  prise 
was   plaj'ed   behind   a   screen   by  Mr. 
Albert    Sammons.    alternately    with  a 
^trad.    I  could  not  go  to  the  demon- 
stration myself,  but  soma  dayw  before 
I  bet  a  friend — though  I  knew  nothing 
of  either  of  the  violins — that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  would  vote  that 
the  Strad  was  the  new  Instrument  and 
the  new  Instrument  the  Strad.     So  It 
turned  out.    I  based  my  prediction  on 
previous  experiences  of  the  same  kind.  | 
There  have  been  other  public  demon-  ; 
stratlons  of  violins  new  and  old,  and  ■ 
In  each  case,  I  think,  the  audience  has 
voted  wrong.    I  particularly  remember 
the  demonstration  In  Berlin,  some  10 
or  12  years  ago,  of  the  "New  Cremona" 
violins,  and  the  book  In  which  the  two 
makers  of  these   Instruments  claimed 
to  have  rediscovered  Stradivari's  secret,  | 
After  the  master's  death  his  successors 
■and    pupils    put    together    the  many 
violin  backs  and  bellies  that  were  found  - 
in  his  workshop,  but  apparently  they 
did  not  succeed  In  producing  a  single ' 
Strad.      The    theory    of     the     "New  ; 
Cremona"  people  was    that    the  two 
halves  have  to  be  of  woods  perfecti> 
attuned  to  each  other,  and  that  Stradi- 
vari selected  the  right  back  and  the 
right  belly  either  by  an  abnormal  acute- 
ness  of  hearing  or  by  some  sixth  sense. 
The    new   makers   claimed   to   do  the 
same  thing  by  science — it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  vibration  numbers.    Plain  un- 
varnished violins  of  theirs,  made  a  few 
hours  before  the  demonstration,  were 
voted  by  the  hearers    to    have  the 
genuine  Strad  tone. 

One   does  not  quite  know  What  to 
make  of  it  all.    It  would  be  very  comi- 
cal if  it  turned  out   that,   after  all, 
violins  beeotne  poorer  with  age,  instead 
of  improving,  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
Indeed,  I  could  never  understand  the 
argument  from  old  age,  for  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Stradivari's  violins  were  re- 
garded as  the  best  even  In  his  own 
^day.    There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
♦Self-delusion    in    our   judgments  upon 
many  musical  things.     I  have  known 
musicians  become  fretful — even  angry — 
under  a  pianola  performance  because 
they  could  see  it  was  a  pianola  that 
was  being  played;    they  fumed  over  the 
"mechanical"   nature  of  the  tone,  the 
phrasing,  and  what  not;    and  1  have 
known  them  to  be  completely  deceived 
when  they  had  not  the  least  l(S*a  that 
the  porfarmance  was  being  given  on  a 
pianola.    I  remember  one  case  where, 
after  a  friend  of  mine  had  played  some 
song  accompaniments  on   the  pianola 
i  at  a  recital,   and  the   fact   was  an- 
nounced afterwards,  a  lady  In  the  audi- 
ence refused  to  believe  It,  and  swore  to 
my   friend's    face   that   she    saw  him 
playing  by   hand.     Only  yesterday  a 
colleague  who  was  sitting  by  me  at  a 
concert  sympathized  with  a  'cellist  for 
having  to  play  with  a  duo-art  accom- 
paniment;   but  I  am  prepared  to  wage 
him  a  box  of  cigars  that  if  two  such 
performances    were  •  given    behind  a 
screen,  one  with  a  duo-art  accompani- 
ment, the  other  accompanied  by  a  liv- 
Ins  pianist,  be  would  not  know  which 

•was  which— unless  he  cunningly  decided 
that  the  better  of  the  two  must  be  the 
duo -art. 

Perhaps  If  we  heard  some  of  our  most 
admired  singers  behind  a  screen,  alter- 
nately with  some  of  the  winners  at  the 
competitive  festivals,  our  voting,  would 
be  hopelessly  wrong.  Too  often,  I 
I  fancy,  we  hear  what  we  expect  to  hear. 
'  It  rOay  really  be  that  the  average  Srrad 
•  Is  no  better  than  the  average  good  vio- 
lin of  today.  To  settle  the  question, 
though,  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  a 
large  number  of  public  experiments.  A 
single  experiment  depends  too  much  on 
the  mentality  of  the  performer;  bft 
may  quite  unconsciously  put  more  of 
himself  Into  one  Instrument  than  Into 
the  other. 

IN  FILMLAND 

(l«ndon  Dally  Telegraph) 
We  very  readily  admit  ttoat  very  fe* 
films  raa,de  in  this  country  have  ywt 
reoxdied  the  level  of  the  best  American 

I films.  Mr.  Wyndham  Standing,  the 
EJngllsh  actor,  after  playing  for  certain 
producers  hert,  declared  on  his  return 


lo  New  York  last  month  that  wo  have 
not  yet  acquired  "the  trlok.s  of  the 
trade,"  and  this  statement  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated;  yet  we  ihav^  only 
to  recall  with  what  vehemence  the 
toosln  of  alarm  was  aoundcd  In  Cal^" 
ornla  two  or  three  years  ago  when  the 
nnst  Oerman  flima  made  their  bow  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  suspect 
that  the  great  American  film  Industry 
may  not  be  so  sure  of  its  unassaUable 
supremacy  as  It  professes  to  be.  Vari- 
ous Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  It 
la  determlnted  at  all  ooat«  to  prevent 
any  er»;roachment  on  Its  positions.  So 
aoon  as  It  was  discovered  tihat  the 
'  merit  of  the  German-made  films  bad 
been  grossly  exaggerated  the  agitation 
against  the  "foreign"  film  died  a  natur- 
al death. 

The  very  extent  of  this  anxiety,  at  the 
mere  threat  of  competition,  should  act 
as  a  spur  to  British  producers.  Prior 
to  the  war,  it  should  never  be  over- 
looked, they  were  actually  among  thej 
chief  purveycra  of  the  American  picture 
houses.  California  has  learned  almost 
all  she  knows  about  the  "tricks  of  the 
trade"  In  the  Intervening  years,  and 
there  seems  no  valid 
country  shoti'.d  be  loss  , 
similar  knowledge.  The  defects  of  the 
British  cllms-te  can  no  longer  be  In- 
voked as  an  excuse  for  poor  workman- 
ship. It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
the    practice   to   produce   pictures  In 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  hall,  8;;ii)  P.  M..  Wli 
llam  Bax;hauii.  pianist,  bee  special  notlcu. 

8t  JamuB  Theatre,  8;aO  P.  M..  Feople'B 
Symphony  orcheatra.  Mr.  MoUenauer. 
conductor.  ^  _ 

Bonton  Athletic  Aaeoclatlon,  8  P-  M.. 
Frajicoe  Peralta.  soprano,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Ensemole.  8«e  spaclu. 
notice, 

TUKISDAT— «telnert  hall,  8:16  P.  hL,  Wil- 
liam P.  Strong  and  Herbert  R.  Hoard- 
man,  music  for  two  pianos:  »chu«tt.  Im- 
promptu. Hoooco,  Bernard,  Nocturne  op. 
5l-  Salnt-'Saens,  Scherzo,  op.  87;  Board- 
man,  Kleoluto,  ff  minor  op.  8  (arr.  foi 
two  pianos,  roas.  first  time);  Aubert, 
Berceuse  op.  8  and  Air  de  Ballet:  Cha- 
trler,  Espana;  Converse,  two  poems. 
"Night  and  Day." 

VYEDNKSDAY — Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.. 
Alexander  Cblgrlngerliy,  plan  1st.  Haydn, 
variations  In  F  minor;  Bach.  ChromatU- 
Fantasia  and  Fugue;  Beethoven.  Pa- 
thetic" Sonata;  Orleg.  Sonata  oo  7: 
Bcrlablo,  Etuda  eP  8:  Olasouuo*.  «avotte. 

OP  49,  No.  8  and  Valaa.  D  major  of  "| 
No.  4i  Chlgrlnsky,  Minuet.  B  mlnorl 
Chopin,  Ii-anuele,  •'"J"'"'"?'"  -?5' 
prelude.  D  flat  major.  Scherzo,  B  minor, 
op  20:  Liszt,  Etude,  D  major  and  Vena* 
zfa  e  Napoll  (No.  8  Tarantella). 


apt  In  acquiring;  '^""^  Varlationa;  Bach.  Partita  In  B  flat! 
...  J. „<■  th.  Grovlez,  Nocturne  and  Flleuse;  CJ»ae««»v 
Espana;  Beetho<.^n.  op.  87;  J^oP^f 
three  etuaes.  O  major,  s  fL^t  minor,  A 
flat  ma.1or;  Mendelssohn,  ^^^""■.p'a*' 
Sjxisallzlo  and  Hungarian  Rhapaodr  «•» 


light.  Consequently  the  occasional  fog 
which  Invades  a  London  studio  cannot 
be  now  cited  as  a  serious  deterrent.  So 
far  as  outdoor  scenes  are  concerned,  bad| 
weather,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a) 
week  consecutively,  prevented  a  pro- 
ducer last  month  from  taking  certain 
pictures  In  the  neighborhood  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  would  have  been  no  worse  ^ 
off  here.  That  thd  quality  of  British! 
films  is  steadily  Improving  Is  undeni- 
able, but  thj  question  Is  of  such  su- 
preme Impoitance  thPt  one  would  llkS; 
to  expedite  the  rate  of  advance  very, 
considerably.  As  promoter  of  Inter-j 
Imperial  commercial  relations  and, 
therefore,  as  a  oon.-olldator  of  the  em- 
pire, certainty  nothing  more  effective 
than  the  film  has  yet  been  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man. 


Vonceft  oTthe  Bosto'^  a=^=Ci»«a7  orch^esj 
tra.  Mr.  Monteux,  corftcuclor.   Js«  specVU 

notice. 

;  SAl-TjRDAT-^ymphony  J^a"-  2;80  P.  »L 
Blly  Ney.  pianist  See  "PeelS'  "*»""•»_ 
Jordan  ball,  8  P.  M.  Concert  T* 
Messrs.  Maler  and  Pattlson,  pianists. 
Schubert,  Andantlno  end  Scherzo  from 
Sonata  In  A  major,  and  seven  I-lttlf 
■W'altzes:  Weber.  Perpetual  Motion  (Mr. 
Maler):  Chonln,  Mazurka,  C  "harp  minor. 
TaranteUe,  Nocturne,  B  major,  Btuaa, 
C  major,  Scherzo,  O  aharp  minor  (Mr. 
PatUson):  music  for  two  pianos.  Stravin- 
sky. Three  Little  Pieces;  Bax  Mo7 
Mell";  Casella,  fox  trot:  Fb-anck.  Pre* 
lude    Fugue  and  Variations  (by  request). 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Repstltloil 
of  Friday's  Symphony  conoert,  Mr.  Mea* 
♦«,,v,  conductor. 


LECTURE-CONCERTS 

Tivo  talks  on  modern  and  contempor- 
ary French   cxymposers  by  Jeanne  <J» 


le  wit  of  man.      Mare,  with  musical  Illustrations  by  her, 

For  the  past  year  or  two^ever  since.  J  Barclay,  baritone,  and  Frederick 
In  fact.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  pub-  ^^^^^1^  pianist,  will  take  place  at  the 
llcly  proclaimed  the  Importance  of  the  i  ^  J'  ^    g^j^,^j.  ^eich,  135 

historical  flln),  there  has  been  a  Perfect 


deluge  of  more  or  less  convincing  screen 
reconstructions  of  the  past.  Naturally 
enough,  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  first  empire  domJnated 
by   the   overwhelming   figure  of  Na- 
poleon hold  out  almost  Ireslstlble  at- 
tractions for  the  screen  producer.  I^st 
week,  under  the  title  of  "A  Royal  Ro- 
mance," a  private  view  was  given  to  the 
London  trade  of  yet  another  version  of 
the  story  of  "L'Alglon."  the  eag^e  s  ill- 
fated  legacy  to  the  world.    All  these 
i  Napoleonic  films  suffer  by  reason  of  tlie 
1  apparent  difficulty  of  finding  a  forcible 
Incarnation   of   the  central  character. 
The  various  actors  selected  for  the  part 
have  each  had.  it  Is  true,  a  vague  physi- 
cal resemblance  to  the  traditional  figure 
of  the  Emperor,  but  the  camera,  with 
Its  searching,  cruel  eye,  completely  de-, 
stroys  the  Illusion.    By  far  the  best  ofi  ^.^acVi. 
the  different  versions  Is  the    AgOny  of]  chines 
the  Eagles,"  In  spite  of  this  vepr  Im- 
perfect  translation  of  the  French  tlUe, 
"L'Agonle  des  Algles." 


of  Mrs.  E.  Sohler  Welch,  135 
Beacon  street,  Tuesday  afternoons, 
March  20  and  27,  at  3:30  o'clock. 

The  subject  on  March  20  will  be  De- 
bussy and  Gabriel  Faure.  Piano  pieces 
by  Debussy  (two  and  four  hands)  t 
Faure's  Quintet  and  "Dolly"  (for  foUF 
hands) ;  songs  by  Debussy  and  Fatire. 

On  March  27  Satle,  Ravel  and  "Th* 
Six"  will  be  discussed.  Piano  muslo  by 
Satle.  Ravel,  Milhaud.  Pouleno,  Auri* 
Honnegeri  eongs  by  Ravel,  Honneger, 
Milhaud,  Poulenc. 

Tickets  may  be  ohtalned  of  8.  O, 
Endicott,  418  Beacon  street,  Boston. 


Aria, 
del 


B.  A.  A-  CONCERT 

Frances  Peralta,  dramatic  soprano  of 
the  Metrojwlitan  Opera  Co^npany  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Ensemble,  Mr. 
Vanninl,  conductor,  will  give  a  concert 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association  tonight  at  8  o'clock. 
The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Overture  "II  Ooarany"  (Somez 

(a)  Eastern  Romance.  .Rlmsky-KorsaJcov 

(b)  Mock  Morrla  Gratnger 

rio    "Madro  pletosa,"  from  "La  Forza 

Destine"  Verdi 

Miss  Peralta  and  orchestra  » 

Violoncello  soOl — (a)  Nocturne  CSwpln 

(b)  Spring  Song  Popper 

Mr.  Langendoen 

Thrae  dances  (first  time)  Cyril  Scott 

(a)  Gavotte  (b)  Eastern  Dance 

(c)  English  Dance 
Arta,    "In  guelle   trine  morblde,"  from 

'<Manon    l,escaut"  Puoclnl 

Miss  Peralta  and  orchestra 
Incidental  muslo  to  "Faust"  (flrstitlme) 

Oolerldgte-Taylor 
(a)  Dance  of  the  Witches      (b)  Helen 
(0)  Messallna  (d)  Devil's  Kitchen  Scenfc 
Aria,   "Tu  che  Le  Vaalto,"  from  "Don 

Oarloa"   Verdi 

Mlaa  Peralta  and  orchestra 

PEOPLE'S  ORCHESTRA 

The  20th  concert  of  tlhe  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  given  this 
afternoon  at  3  ;30  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  Mr.  Mollenhauer  conducting, 
assisted  by  Carl  Fa'elten,  pianist.  The 
program  is  as  follows : 

Lalo  (Overture  "Le  Rol  d'Ta" 
Schumann  (Concerto  In  A  minor) 

Mr.  Faelten 
Dukas  ("The  Sorcerer  s  Apprentice") 
Rimsky-Korsakov  (Cavatlne  of  the  Tsar 

trom  the  opera  "Snlagourotchka," 
Liszt  (Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2)  In  D 

n^inor. 

This  completes  fihe  regular  season  of 
20  concerts,  but  an  additional  concert,  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  will  be 
given  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  25.  | 


CHINESE  MUSIC 

Dr.  Yuen  Ren  Chao  will  give  a  lecture 
on  Cltinese  music,  With  pianoforte  and 
vocal  Illustrations,  at  Craigle  House,  103 
Brattle  street,  next  Thursday,  at  3:30 
He  lectured  at  Harvard  on 
v^i.i„=.=„  muslo  (under  the  auspices  of 
the  division  of  music)  In  January  of  this 
year;  also  on  Chinese  poetry  and  muslo 
at  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Chao  took 
his  bachelor  degree  at  Cornell  Univers- 
ity (1914)  and  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Harcard  (1918).  In  1919-20  he  was  In- 
structor In  physics  at  Cornell;  In  1920- 
21  he  acted  as  Interpreter  for  Bertrand 
Russell  In  China,  He  Is  now  teaching 
Chinese  at  Harvard  University.  He  » 
taking  courses  at  the  Harvard  depart- 
ment of  music.  His  knowledge  of  oc- 
cidental music  Is  hardly  Inferior  to  his 
familiarity  with  the  music  of  his  own 
country.  Tickets  for  the  lecture  may 
be  had  at  Amee  Bros.,  21  Brattle  street, 
or  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Inches,  5  Craigle 
I  circle,  <::aTObrldge. 

Marcel  (Srandjany,  harpist,  will  give 
a  recital  in  the  Copley-Plaza  salon  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  3.  o'clock.  The 
recital  will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  American 
Conservatory  «f  Music.  Fontalncbleau, 
Franca,  .  - 

[ALFREDO  CASEU 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Alfredo  Casells  gave  his  first  piano 
recital  In  Boston  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Jordan  hall.     The  program  waa  as 
followsi    Scarlatti,  Four  Sonatas;  Bee- 
thoven, Sonata  D  minor,  op.  81,  No.  3; 
Franck,   Prelude.    Choral   and  Fugue; 
Oastelnuova-Tedesco,      The      Cypress  j 
Grove;   easella,   11  Pieces  Enfantlnes;  j 
Allenlz,  Evocation,  E!  Puerto,  Trlana; 
Ravel,  Jeux  d'eau;  Debussy,  La  Cathe- 
drale  engloutle.  Prelude,  Sarabande,  and 
Toccata. 

Although  Mr.  Casella  Is  classed  among 
the  radicals  of  the  Italian -French  school 
his  taste  as  a  conductor,  pianist,  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  is  catholic. 
He  delights  In  playing  Mozart's  con- 
rprto    In  D 


cadenzas  for  It.  Not  long  ago  he  puD- 
Ilnhed  an  article  In  praise  of  Rossini,  a 
surprising  article  to  come  from  one 
Ignorantly  ranked  with  'Yevolutlon- 
arles"  and  "anarchists."  To  find  the 
names  of  Scarlatti  and  the  Beethoven 
of  a  comparatively  oarly  period  on  his 
prog;ram  was  not  ti. ••reform  unexpected. 
Nor  was  his  Scarlatti  the  composer  of 
the  too  familiar  Pastorale  and  (Japrlccio, 
but  of  little  sonatas  that  muHt  have  been 
unknown  to  many  in  the  audience.  How 
beautifully  ho  played  them!  They  were 
not  modernised,  as  Homo  think  they 
should  be  performed,  .saying  Scarlatti 
would  have  written  them  in  that  man- 
ner if  he  had  lived  until  the  day  of  con- 
cert giand  piunos.  There  was  no 
lalxiriouM  attunipt  to  rerfoduce  the 
tinkling  and  aridity  of  thn  18th  century 
InBtruments.  They  were  played  with  a 
delightful  quality  of  tone,  a  light  feath- 
ery touch,  and  the  appropriate  fleet- 
ncss.    A  most  musical  performance! 

And  this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Casal- 
la's  playing  of  the  muslo  by  Beethoven 
and  Franck.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to- 
day that  there  should  have  been  ques- 
tion about  the  writing  of  the  sonata, 
yet  we  are  told  that  a  certain  Dolezaiek 
asked  Beethoven  If  this  or  that  passage 
were  correct,  to  which  Beethoven  re- 
plied: "Certainly  it  is  correct,  but  noth- 
ing will  go  Into  that  hard  Bohemian 
head  of  yours."  Perhaps  this  is  only  a 
legend,  as  the  saying  that  the  theme  of 
the  finale  was  sugge.sted  to  Beethoren 
by  the"  beat  of  a  passing  horse's  hoofs. 

The  name  of  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  is 
seldom  seen  on  programs  in  this  coun- 
try. Mario  Castelnuovo,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence In  1896,  Is  a  pupil  of  Plzzettl's.  ft 
Is  said  of  him  that  he  is  about  the  only 
^  one  of  the  young  Italian  composer*  who 
has  escaped  the  Influence  of  Debussy. 
He  has  written  ingeniously  for  the 
piano,  and  among  his  more  miportant 
works  are  "Stelle  cadenti,"  suggested 
by  Italian  words,  and  "Coplas,"  with 
Spanish  arguments.  His  "Cypress 
Grove"  may  be  a  tonal  Illustration  of 
some  verse,  or  passage  of  prose,  and  so 
have  greater  significance  than  If  It  were 
merely  absolute  music.  There  are  some 
charming  measures  in  it;  the  piece  has 
"atmosphere";  but  like  ;nany  "atmos- 
pheric" compositions,  which  excite  mild 
curiosity  at  the  time  and  put  one  in  a 
pleasant  mood,  it  left  no  definite  Im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Casella's  "Pieces  Enfantlnes" 
would  not  be  enjoyed  by  children,  unless 
they  were  extremely  sophisticated,  un- 
comfortable companions  for  the  older 
generation.  The  little  canon  Is  skil- 
fully made;  "Hommage  to  Clementl"  is 
amusing  to  those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  the  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum" 
or  any  page  of  five-finger  exercises.  Of 
the  others,  the  "SlcWiana"  and  the 
"Lullaby"  are  the  most  pleasing  to 
those  enamored  of  conventions. 

Some  one  said  recently  in  conversa- 
tion that  there  is  now  a  craze  for  ugli- 
ness in  painting,  music,  the  theatre — 
especially  In  the  matter  of  scenery  and 
stage  settings — and  literature.  Was 
Thomas  Hardy  a  prophet  when  he  wrote 
nearly  50  years  ago  apropos  of  Egdon 
Heath:  "It  Is  a  question  if  the  ex- 
clusive reign  of  this  orthodox  beauty 
is  not  approaching  Its  last  quarter.  The 
new  vale  of  Tempe  may  be  a  gaunt 
waste  in  Thule." 

Mr.  Casella  gave  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  the  three  pieces  by  Albeniz.  For 
once  "Trlana"  was  something  more 
than_Bound  and  fu^>^  Nor  did  he  make 
Ravel's  "Jeux  d'eau"  too  watery.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  him,  for 
ha  is  a  most  musical  virtuoso;  absorbed 
in  interpretation,  not  anxious  for  dis- 
play; with  a  poetic  soul  and  a  fiery 
nature  under  artistic  control. 

When  a  composer  and  a  pianist  of  his 
reputation  gives  a  recital  one  would  ex- 
pect to  see  the  hall  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. 

But  Jordan  hall  happens  to  ba  In 
Boston. 

An  audienca  of  fair  tlze  ■was  en- 
thuslastlo. 


WILUAM  BACHAUS 


minor    and    has  written 


,  Yesterday  afternoon  William  Bach 
aus  pianist,  gave  a  recital  In  Symphony 
hall  Because  either  he  likes  the  key 
above  all  others,  or  else  Just  from  a 

I  whim,  he  chose  to  play  a  very  long 
program  of  pieces  all  in  the  key  of  C 
sharp  minor.    The  Rachmaninoff  prel- 
ude. Beethoven's  sonata  opus  2i,  No.  3; 
Srhumann'3  Symphonic  Studies,  a  prel- 
ude by  Chopin   and  a  nocturne,  two 
studies,    the    Fantasie    Impromptu,    a  | 
mazurka  and  scherzo,  and  Liszt  s  12th  | 
Hungarian  Rhapsody.     He  played  en-  , 
cores  as  well,    for  the    audience  ap- 
plauded with    pnthusiasm.  j 

In  that  audience  yesterday  there 
were  undoubtedly  some  few  persons 
blessed  with  the  possession  of  abso- 
luto  pitch.  They,  one  may  guess,  must 
have  found  the  steady  insistence  on  one 
k»y  tiresome;  to  others  not  so  blessed 
It  could  matter  Utile.  Many  more 
people  muEt  have  been  tired  by  the 
;;ong   continued    minor,    which  Indeed. 


..«pecuny  'i^Tthe  Cl.opln  group,  grew  , 
veTrlne     There  was  another  element! 
'„    evidence,    however,    which  proved; 
irksome      Because  ho  was  playing  In  | 
,    KlnKle    key.    Mr.    Baohaus,  perhaps 
X.  ith  the  high  aim  of  consistency,  elected 
■„  nlay  for  many  minutes  in  a  .single 
inood,   a  deliberate  mood  of  sluggish 
race,  .that  left  «!<  rn'ich  of  poetry  in 
•be  first  two  movements  of  Beethoven  s 
romantic  sonata  aa  might  be  found  in 
t  two-foot  rule.    For  the  last  move- 
ment changing  his  humor    Mr  Bach- 
aus  played  this  mii.sio  aa  though  it  told 
of  alarums  and  e.vcurslons,  wars  and 
commotions.     And   so   he   played  the 
svmphonic  studies, 
'with  the  Chopin  group,  however,  Mr. 
Bacliaus    altered    his    frame    of  mind 
once    more,   and   for   the    better.  He 
proved    himself    indeed    an  admirable 
player   of   Chopin,    not    whining  and 
moaning  on  the  one  hand,  nor  trying 
on  the  other  to  make  of  Chopin  an  un- 
dulv  heroic  soul.     Finding  the  golden 
mein,  he  played  delightfully,  the  ma- 
zurka above  all.  with  exquisite  rhythm, 
•  he  first  study  brllllanily,  and  with  tine 
fervor     In   the     Impromptu   and  the 

Better  still  he  played  the  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  with  an  amazing  mastery  of 
technique,  but  without  a  hint  of  unbe- 
.•omins  display.    He  brought  more  than 
r  technique,    tiiough,    into    action.  He 
1  showed;  himself  sensitive  to  the  rhap- 
V  sodlcal' content  of  this  music  as  hone.st 
as  any  I.lszl  wrote— who,  when  he  dealt 
with  his  native  rliythms.  idoms  and  ca- 
dences, forgot  to  pose  or  to  try  to  be 
erand.    Feeling  Uszfs  passionate  out- 
1  burst  iu.st  aright,  Mr.  Bachaus  played 
I  it   superbly.     If   to   the   wild  stirring 
poetry  he  added  «.  technique  of  singu- 
larly dazzling  beauty,   where   lies  the 
J  harm  in  that?  R.  B.  U. 

MANY  ATTEND  LAST 
PEOPLE'S  CONCERT  I 

Th»  People's  Snnphoiny  Orchestra, 
Cmil  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Hs 
tOth  concert  of  the  eeaaon  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  yesterday.  Carl  Faelten, 
planlat,  was  the  assisting  artist 

The  largest  audience  thaA  has  at- 
tended any  of  these  oon certs  hteard  a 
p«rformance  that  was  fully  deserving 
of  such  support  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  last  regular  concert  or 
the  present  season.  Continuously  dem- 
onstrating Its  enthusiasm,  the  father- 
ing showed  a  feeling  of  good  will  that 
I  seemed  to  transcend  the  footlights  and 
enter  the  music 

The  opening  number.  Lalo's  Overture 
"Le  Rold'ys,"  of  note  In  itself,  was  ) 
followed  by  Schumann's  Concerto  for 
Pianoforte  In  A  Minor,  op.  fi,  played 
by  Carl  Faelten.     Mr.   FaeYten,  who.  j 
with  his  brother,  founded  iflxa  Faelten  ; 
pianoforte  school  of  Bostofi  and  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  previously  a 
director  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  was  greeted  enthu- 
siastically and  given  s-n  ovation  of  ap- 
plause at  the  conclusion  of  his  solo. 

"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  Dukas, 
interpreting  the  results  of  an  appren- 
tice's tampering  with  maglo  during  his 
master's  absence,  was  well  portrayed. 
Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  Cavatlna  of  the 
Tsar  from  the  Opera  •'Snegourothka," 
arranged  by  Joseph  A.  Marr.  a  short, 
sweet  melody  consisting  mainly  of  solos 
for  the  violin  and  violoncello  with  a 
light  accompaniment,  was  well  received, 
and  was  repeated. 

'  Liszt's  well  known  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody No.  2  In  C  minor  concluded  the 
program. 

There  will  be  a  testimonial  concert  to 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  next  Sunday. 


served"— a  man  demanding  beef  and  a 
sea-coal   fire   Is  no  longer  true;  and 
'  Henry  pnelCing's  song: 

"Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  EnglRndl 
And  oh,  the  old  English  roast  beef  1* 
will,  perhaps,  need  annotation  In  futur* 
anthologies. 

Has  mutton  been  so  eulogized  in  Eng- 
lish prose  and  verse?  Thackeray  m  en 
Imitation  of  Horace's  "Perslcos  odl, 
etc.,  asks  Lucy  to  serve  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton. Was  It  Charles  Lamb,  meeting  In 
a  stage  coach  some  one  who  began  to 
speculate  about  the  approaching  turnip 
crop,  said  he  thought  It  would  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  legs  of  mut- 
toh''  Both  beef  and  mutton  are  men- 
tioned by  Matilda  In  "The  Hovers,"  that 
burlesque  by  Canning,  Ellis  and  Frere 
of  German  plays  In  fashion  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century ; 

"Dinner— It  Is  taken  away  as  soon  e» 
over,  and  we  regret  It  not  I  It  returns 
again  with  the  return  of  appetite.  The 
beef  of  tomorrow  will  succeed  to  the 
mutton  of  today,  as  the  mutton  of  today 
succeeded  to  the  veal  of  yesterday.  Bat 
when  once  the  heart  has  been  occupied 
by  a  beloved  object,  In  vain  would  we 
attempt  to  supply  the  cha«m  by  an- 
other." 

NAPOLEON  AT  BREAKFAST 

Napoleon.  In  spite  of  the  old  eaylng, 
was  a  hero  to  his  valet.  Louis  Etlen^e 
St  Denis,  otherwise  known  as  All, 
Whose  memoirs  recently  appeared  In  an 
English  translation.  Napoleon  was  con- 
tent with  simple  dishes.  He  preferred 
a  good  eoup,  very  hot,  and  a  good  piece 
of  boiled  beef  to  his  cook's  complicated 
triumphs.   But  what  a  breakfast! 

"Boiled  or  poached  eggs,  an  omelette, 
a  small  leg  of  mutton,  a  cutlet,  a  filet 
of  beef,  broiled  breast  of  lamb,  or  a 
chicken  wing,  lentils,  beans  in  a  salad, 
were  the  dishes  which  they  habitually 
served  at  his  breakfast."  He  topped 
off  his  meals  with  a  piece  of  Parmesan 
or  Roquefort  cheese.  He  ate  sparingly 
of  fruit.   

JAMES  RHOApES 

So  James  Rhbadea,  an  English  poet 
and  translator,  is  dead.  He  was  the 
man  that  wrote  the  verses  In  the  Spec- 
tator of  March  16,  1867,  on  the  death  of 
Artemus  Ward,  verses  that  were  long 
attributed  to  Swinburne. 

Is  he  gone  io  a  land  of  no  laughter. 
This  man  who  made  mirth  for  ua  all? 

Proves  death  but  a  silence  hereafter 
From  the  sounds  that  delight  or  ap- 
pal? 

Onoe  closed,   have  the   lips   no  more 
duty. 

No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears, 
Has    ihe    Heart  done  o'erflowircg  with 

beauty. 

As  the  eyes  have  wtth  tears? 

n 

Nay,  if  aught  be  eur*,  what  can  be 
surer      .■  .  -  , 
Than  that  Earth's  eooA  deca-ys  not 
with  Earth? 
And  of  all  the  heart's  springs  none  ar* 
purer 

Than  the  springs  of  the  fountains  of 
Mirth? 

He  that  sounds  them  has  pierced  the 
heart's  hollows. 
The'  places  jvhere  tears  are  and  sleep ; 
For  the  foam-flakes  that  dance  in  life's 
shallows 
Are  wrimg  from  life's  deep. 


But  all  of  this  junk  can  be  ujught 
at  any  corner  drug  store  for  89  cents. 

'  MRS.  TUT. 


Has  any  one  of  our  readers  In  New 
England  heard  the  saying:  "If  ever  you 
meet  three  ladies  walking  together  It 
means  fine  weather"? 


in 

He  cam©  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness 
Prom  the  glad-heante<i  world  oi  the 
■  .-West — 
Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere 
madness,  ■' 
Spake  and  joked  with  us,  not  In  mere 
jest; 

For  the  Man  in  our  heart  lingered  after. 
Wh'en  the  merriment  died  from  our 

■  "ears, 

And  those  that  are  loudest  In  laughter 
Are  silent  in  tears. 


The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  says 
that  Englishmen  are  no  longer  beef- 
eaters. Last  year  AustraUan  lamb  and 
mutton  were  the  fashion  (for  there  are 
fashions  in  foods).  "Retailers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  twice  as  muoh  for  lamb  as 
they  pay  for  frozen  beef."  It  appears 
'that  In  war  time  mutton  was  scarce, 
and  beef  was  eaten  till  all  grew  slok 
.-^f  It. 

Xhls  Is  sad  news.  For  many  years 
tbee^and  the  Englishman  have  been 
separably  connected,  although  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-Cheek  believed  that  the 
eating  of  it  did  harm  to  the  wits.  The 
ancients,  admitting  beef  to  be  a  strong 
and  hearty  meat,  thought  It  bred  gross, 
melancholy  biood;  "good  for  eucji  an 
are  sound,  and  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion." Old  Robert  Burton  quoted  Au- 
banuB  and  Sabelllcus  as  preferring  beef 
of  Portugal!  "We  commend  ours;  but 
all  Is  rejected  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead 
a  resty  life,  any  ways  Inclined  to  melan- 
choly, or  dry  of  complexion." 

And  now  the  characterization  of  the 
■B-^,r\uhrna.r\  bv  Renault  In  "Venlco  Pre- 


YOUTH  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  VIR. 
TUOSITY 

.  (From  the  N.  T.  World) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Demarest  of 
Spring  Lake  Farm,  Bergen  oourtty,  N. 
J.,  celebrated  then-  73d  wedding  anni- 
versary Saturday.  Demarest  Is  95  years 
old  and  his  wife  is  91. 

Demarest  was  asked  to  place  his  arm 
around  his  wife  so  a  photographer  could 
take  their  picture. 

"It';s  too  much  trouble  to  hug  her. 
he  said,  and  his   wife  agreed,  saying 
"hugging  is  all  foolishness,  anyway." 


OH,  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
MORTAL  BE  PROUD! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Scientific  investigation  proves  the  In- 
gredients of  a  man  are: 

Fat  enough  tor  a  bar  of  laundry  soap, 

Iron  enough  for  two  nails. 

Sugar  enough  to  fill  a  tea  cup. 

Lime  enough  to  whitewash  a  chicken 
coop. 

Phosphorus  for  a  box  of  matches. 
Potassium  to  exrplode  a  toy  pistol. 
Sulphur  to  rid  a,  dog  of  all  his  fleas. 


'TORCH  BEARERS' 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ^ 
TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Torch- 
Bearers,"  a  satirical  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  George  Kelly.  Presented  by 
Rosalie  Stewart  and  Bert  French. 

Fred    Rltter  "  ' "  '  r.^!lf  T 

Jenny   ^^^^y  Glldea 

Paula  (his  wife)  Mary  Boland 

Mrs.  J.  Duro  Pamplnelll. AHson  Sklpnrorth 

Mr.  Splndlor  ^T"''^  t  ™ 

Nelly    Fell   Helen    Lowell  . 

Mr.  Hoseefrosae  Dougles  Garden  , 

Tedflv    Spesrlnfr  William    Castle  1 

Florence  McCrlckett  Rose  Mary  King 

Mr.  Twiner  Booth  Howard 

The  Stage  Manager  ■   .J.  A.  Curtis 

Mrs.   Sheppard  Madeleine  Massey  | 

Mr.  Kelly,  well  versed  In  the  ways  of  j 
vaudeville,  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
skill  The  give-and-take  of  his  dialogue 
and  the  "feeding"  of  Fred  Rltter  by 
Paula  and  other  characters,  are  vaude- 
vllllan  In  their  readiness  and  effect.  But 
Mr.  Kelly  has  done  more  than  this:  He 
has  written  two  very  amusing  acts  at 
the  expense  of  amateur  performances. 
The  subject  Is  an  old  one.  The  Vokos 
family  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  com- 
pany to  turn  rehearsals  of  amateur.s  In- 
to a  "screaming"  farce,  but  Mr.  Kelly 
has  Ingeniously  given  a  new  view  to 
these  proceedings,  often  lamentable, 
often  Intensely  funny  to  outsiders  per- 
mitted to  witness  them.  When  he  came 
to  Ills  third  act  his  invention  failed  him, 
for  the  act  is  talky,  with  an  unneces- 
sary excursion  on  the  manner  in  which 
a  "little  theatre"  might  be  of  benefit  to 
a  community,  if  mistaken  women  did 
not  attempt  to  dictate  and  patronise. 
Thus  Ritter  Is  compelled  to  deliver  an 
address.  The  act  Is  not  only  talky;  It 
is  dull. 

Paula  takes  suddenly  the  place  of  a 
woman  who  is  prevented  from  acting 
by  the  thoughtless,  selfish  death  of  a 
husband.     Paula   la   a   silly,  affected 
thing  as  acted  by  Miss  Boland,  so  silly 
that  one  wonders  how  Rltter,   a  fine 
fellow,  could  endure  her  prattle  when 
she  Is  only  his  wife  and  not  ambitious 
to  shine  on  the  stage.    Mrs.  Pamplnelli, 
who  has  mucli  to  say  about  the  tech- 
nic of  acting  and  has  lofty  Ideas  con- 
cerning the  theatre— we  suspect  her  of 
being  a  prominent  member  of  a  Drama 
League— flatters  Paula,  and  In  this  Is 
aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Fell.  There 
is  a  rehearsal  at  Rltter's    house.  In 
f  the  second  act  the  audience  Is  behind 
the  scenes  and  sees  the  ludicrous  ad- 
ventures of  the  amateurs  making  their 
entrances  and  exits.     Here  we  are  In 
the  land  of  burlesque.    One  actor  loses 
half  his  moustache:  Paula  trips  as  she 
enters;    there   are    falls   and  tumbles, 
while  the  stage  manager  sits  with  few 
words  and  with  an  expression  of  utter 
contempt.     It's  all  funny,   but  not  In 
the   manner  of  a   "satirical  comedy. 
Paula  believes  that  all  she  has  to  do 
after  this   performance   Is   to   see  the 
New  York  managers,  who  will  vie  with 
each  other  In  securing  her. 

She  cannot  understand  how  her  hus- 
band can  be  so  cruel  as  to  laugh  at 
her  to  Joke  in  a  horrid  manner  abotit 
her  dismal  failure.  He  not  only  Is 
cruel  to  her,  he  Is  brutally  rude  to  Mrs.  i 
Pamplnelli  and  Mrs.  Fell.  She  finally 
Is  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of  staying  at 
home,  when  her  husband  assures  her 
she  will*  long  be  remembered  by  that 
one  performance. 

The  first  two  acts  were  played  In  » 
spirited  manner  and  set  the  audience 
a-roarlng  with  laughter.    That  the  third 
act  was  not  so  well  received  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  players.     Mr    Shaw  s 
portrayal  of  the  cool  and  Ironical  hus- 
band was  m  the  vein  of  true  comedy; 
a  delightful  performance.    Miss  Boland 
I  overacted.     We  do   not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  Paula  was  the  woman  rep- 
resented last  night.     And  there  were 
others  who  forgot  that  a  farce  should  be 
played  with  straight  faces,  wit.i  des- 
perate seriousness.    Miss  Skipworth  and 
Mr.  Howard  hit  the  right  key.  Miss 
Lowell  turned  Mrs.  Fell  into  a  carica- 
ture    The  contempt  of  the  stage  man- 
ager was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
As  an  extravagant  farce  "The  'Torch- 
Bearors"   Is  well  worth  seeing;  but  it 
should  not  be  dignified  by  t^e  "tie  cif ! 
"satirical     comedy,"     and    Mr.  Kelly 
should  write  a  better  third  act. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— Revival  of 
-VThen  Knights  Were  Bold"— farce  an 
three  acts  by  Charles  Marlowe: 
CAST 

Mr.  Isaac  I.>.c.on  -■V.-  '^''°S'''r^wTn'??eM 

JJSli   Gerald  RDsrers 

vVlttie   «    XT  nilvp 

sir  GUT  De  Vere  

MlUlcen  t  BgElngton  ^^^1^'  "^^j? 

Mariorlc  KKelnzton  Booerta  i-iy 


Kate  Pottlcbury  H' 

Parker  Warn!  ! 

.Vlloe  Barker  .Ai:i 

Ijady  Rowena  RsEinyton  C«t.;ievl!ie  \\  il!:.r,i 

Tlon.  Mrs.  Waldescrave  Jessamine  N'cwcombi' 

Herald  Paul  Scott 

"When  Knights  Were  Bold."  that  gay 
and  fantastic  farce,  a  trifle  old-fash- 
ioned, perhaps,  with  familiar  mock  he- 
roics gleaned  from  the  variety  employed 
by  Mark  Twain  in  his  "Conectlcut  Yan- 
kee" and,  oddly  enough,  Ivanhoe,  has 
turned  up  again  at  the  Copley  It  was 
last  played  there  three  seasons  ago. 
The  current  revival  Is  a  happy  event, 
providing  as  It  does  excellent  enter- 
tainment for  the  Copley's  sorely  tried 
but  loyal  audierfces. 

Sir  Guy  De  Vere,  merriest  of  phil- 
anderers, is  taunted  beyond  endurance 
by  his  house  guests  and  his  Inamorata 
for  his  unbecoming  levity — sucli  light 
conduct  dishonors  the  memory  of  his 
valorous  ancestors,  they  insist.  In  a 
dream  Sir  Guy  Is  borne  back,  gar- 
mented in  his  dinner  clothes  and  bath- 
robe, to  the  12th  century. 

The  burlesque  which  ensues  Is  not 
difficult  to  Imagine.  Anachronisms  are 
humorous,  even  in  serious  dramas,  but 
they  are  uproarious  In  farce.  New  quIpB 
have  been  Interpolated  which  are  pretty 
bad.  Here  is  one  of  the  original  "nif- 
ties." Sir  Guy  is  given  a  drink  of 
sherry-sack,  and.  finding  It  distasteful. 
Instructs  his  servant  to  "give  the  sack 
to  the  fellow  who  jnade  it." 

The  chief  part,  that  of  the  unroman- 
tlo  Sir  Guy  is  delightfully  played  by 
Mr.  Clive.  He  seems  patterned  to  such 
a  part,  that  of  a  "Jolly  ass."  Catherine 
Willard,  as  Lady  Rowena  Eggington,  Is 
sufficiently  picturesque.  The  company's 
juvenile,  Reginald  Sheffield,  is  a  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  player,  and  he  adds] 
verve  to  the  ensemble,  which,  save  for 
the  ladies,  is  not  too  plentiful.  Good 
work  is  done  by  Miss  Standing  as  a' 
lovely  Jewess,  suggesting  Scott's  Re-i 
becca.  E.  L.  D. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


ARLINGTON— WlUlam  Courtenay  In 
"The  Temporary  Husband."  Farce. 
Second  week. 

COLONIAL— Ed  Wynn  In  "The  Per- 
fect Ftool."  Seventh  and  next  to 
the  last  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— Llghtnln'.  Com- 
edy.  13th  week. 

P  L  Y  M  O  U  T  H— "Just  Marrleii." 
Farce.  10th  week. 

SELWYN— "The  Fool."  Drama. 
Sixth  week.  Extra  matinee  on 
Friday  afternoon,  April  6. 

SHUBERT  —  "Greenwich  Village 
Follies."  Second  week. 

WILBUR— "It  Is  the  Law."  Melo- 
drama. Second  week. 


'THE  GREAT  DIVlDE"i 

At  the  St.  James  the  Boston  Stock 
Company  presents  "The  Great  Divide. 
William  Vaughan  Moody's  once  famous 
play,  with  the  following  cast; 

TToiiston  Richards 

PhlUp   Jordan  ,V         t  nollle  Adams 

&/op'^N"ewrry-.'.'^.K"d^a^^^^ 
Ruth  Jordan,  PhlUp  8  si«t«r^^^^^  Bushnell 
_  Harry  Lowell 

A    Bo.v  ^  Leonard 

A  MMlcan   Harold  Chase 

Dutch  Walter  Gilbert 

Stephen    Ghent  Ralph  M  Remley 

Lou  Anderson   OTnnpiran 

Burt    WlUlan.s  Arthur  Flnn^g-^ 

tn  ''TrchUeTt Lionel  Bevans 
M?..  Jorflan?  Philip's  mother  Anna  Layng 
Dr.  Newbury,  Wlnthrop  s  f^the^.^j^  ^hase  1 

-When  "The  Great  Divide"  was  first 
produced  it  was  rated  as  "hot  stuff. 
That  was  way  back  in  1908,  ^^en  Mn 

,  Moody  had  Margaret  Anglln  and  Henry 
Miller  to  play  his  leading  ^ol".  More- 
over,  the  public  of  that  t'me  had  not 
been  fed  and  refed  (stuffed,  even)  ^\ith 
Just  this  sort  of  emotional  fireworks  (aj 
dangerous  diet,  this),  as  have  our  mod-, 

;  ern  audiences.  Mr.  Moody  Is  dead  now^ 
-has  been  these  10  '^^^'l 
always  wise  to  speak  well  of  the  dead. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  The  Great 
Bivlde."  despite  not  a  '^w  «xc«^'^^^ 
moments,  is  today  none  too  Interesting 

^  Thereasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  For 

one  thing,  the  date  is  stamped  ah  over 
the  back;  and  plays,  like  ladies  are 
best  left  undated.  Then,  too,  while  a 
l-o?  of  Ume  is  devoted  to  showing  what 
the  characters  do,  very  little  is  spent 
showing  Just  why  they  d°  b- 
whlch  disappoints  the  Present-day  pub 
11c.  Popular  interest  in  P^y*^'^"-^"'-'^^^ 
undoubtedly  has  rendered  rnu^U  rt^r^ 
difficult  the  task  of  the  plaj^^jlght  v.,10 

would  please-what  ot^"«  ^'^^.^'f^'he 
We  have  long  been  taught  that  tne 
motive  is  more  Important  than  the  deed. 
At  length  the  present  °" /A."'; 

ginning  to  make  active  aPPl'-^.f.".'""  o„ 
this  principle  in  Its  dramatic  life^  un 
countless  occasions  the  rolling  pin  or 
?Se  sauce  pan' has  threatened  th^  head 
of  a  bewildered  husband.  And  many  a 
„an  has  l>een  called  ,fo^^et^^^ 
worse  than  ''Buttercup''- -though  ne 
iTuld  never  tell  ^hy."  Human  hemgs 
'  ri"  waV°  ^^^'"rrmVurgTarlous 


"lo''^'  a.-rlv«  at  that  vart?F[y 

w*''<'^>  '  •  v!  human  existence. 

Much  of  this,  hiiwever,  Mr.  Moody 
falle<Lto  reoognlee.  Hy  that  much  does 
"The  Gr^at  Divide"  fall  to  be  a  strong 
play  — or  a  novel  one.  Not  that  he  never 
hint.i  at  depth  of  charactprlzatlon— 
rather  It  Is  lack  of  clarification.  The 
second  act  Is  by  all  odds  the  best.  In 
the  trvt  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  the  hero,  failed 
utterly  to  hit  his  stride,  with  the  resu.t 
that  the  melodramatic — we  Intend  no 
disrespect  by  this  word;  It  Is  good  melo- 
drama— climaxes  were  lost  entirely.  The 
last,  as  In  so  many  plays  of  ih\s  kind, 
deg-enerates  Into  a  breakneck  race  to 
g'et  all  the  explaining  done  before  10:30. 
This  It  succeeds  In  doing,  but  leaves 
the  audience  In  a  rather  bewildered 
state  of  belief  that  "It  all  comes  out 
right,  anyhow."  As  It  undoubtedly  does. 

After  the  first  act  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Miss  bushnell  do  some  consistent  act- 
ins:,  and  Mr,  Remley  contributes  an  ex- 
cellent character  sketch.        W.  U.  B. 


il"SPICE  OF  1922" 

SHUBERT-MAJESTIC  —  Edward  T. 
Bloom  presenU  "Spice  of  1922,"  in  two 
parts  and  IS  scenes.  Bdok  and  lyrics 
by  Jack  I^alt.  A  revival.  The  cast  in- 
cludes El  Brendel,  Arman  Kaliz,  Flo 
Bert,  Florence  Browne,  Sam  Hearn, 
Alice  Ridnor.  Johnny  Berkes,  Martha 
Throop,  Arthur  Corey,  Betty  Jone.-, 
Thomas  Morris,  Evelyn  Downing,  James 
Taylor,  Elsie  Wacbta,  Dolores  Suarez. 
\lice  Harris,  Eddie  Fox.  Marls  Chaney. 

Spice  Is  not  lacking  in  the  revival  of 
the  musical  revue,  "Spice  of  1922,"  which 
opeiTBd  at  the  Majestic  last  night.  In 
places  the  splce  is  spread  a  bit  thick. 
The  flTst  act  affects  one  as  does  the 
taste  of  a  boiled  potato  with  too  much 
salt  on  it.  The  show  imprdves  as  it 
'moves  on— just  as  the  heart  of  the 
potato  tastes  better  after  the  salt- 
covered  surface  is  removed. 

Scene  follows  scene  In  quick  succes- 
sion until  near  the  intermission,  when 
a  decided  improvement  takes  place. 
All  through  the  play  runs  the  censor 
(Sam  Hearn)  who  makes  a  pretence  at 
"cutting"  the  show  to  shreds.  TTie 
first  scene  to  arouse  one's  attention  is 
Uie  Garden  of  Eden  scene,  which  is 
passionate  and  grotesque.  To  relieve 
me  mind  afnicted  by  the  troubles  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  comes  little  Alice  Rid- 
nor, who  entertains  greatly.  Flo  Bert 
and  El  Brendel  continue  the  act.  Je 
Vous  Alme,  a  take-oft  on  marriage, 
relieves  the  mind  a  little,  and,  as  the 
finale  of  the  first  act,  "Two  Little 
Wooden  Shoes,"  sung  by  Martha 
Throop  and  Alice  Ridnor,  which  is  both 
catching  and  pretty.  The  singers  In 
Dutch  costumes  are  attractive. 

After  the  Intermission  the  entertain- 
ment improves.  "The  Dady  of  the 
Cameo"  scene  is  charming  and  El  Bren- 
del and  Flo  Bert,  who  follow,  are  amus- 
ing. The  scene  in  Montmartre,  with  its 
accompanvlng  song,  "Little  Side  Street 
In  Paree,"  is  the  most  effective  scene  in 
the  show.  Casey  at  the  bat  Is  an  excel- 
lent comic  take-oft  on  the  poem.  El 
Brendel  as  Casey  Is  really  funny. 
Georgie  Price  in  black-face  makes  much 
more  of  a  success  than  in  his  first  ap- 
Ipearance  when  he  was  in  white-face. 
'The  finale  is  approached  by  an  effective 

IS  IRENE  FRANKUN 

.  Irene  Franklin,  famous  for  her  char-  I 
acter  songs,  heads  an  exceptionally  en-  ' 
tertalning  bill  at  Keith's  this  week. 
Miss  Franklin  has  personality  of  just 
the  right  sort  to  put:  over  successfully 
I  such  "kid  songs"  as  "I've  Lost  My 
Dog,"  and  '  the  always  popular  "Red 
Head."  The  trials  of  a  flrst-class  wait- 
ress were  told  in  "The  Waitress  from 
Childs,"  and  the  feminine  commuter's 
ihardshlps  were  walled  In  "I  Want  to 
'Go  Back."  In  this  case  it  was  to  New 
Rochelle,  with  a,  joke  or  two  about 
Tonkers  which  seemingly,  was  lost  on  a 
Boston  audience.  There  are  plenty  of 
effective  places  around  Boston  from 
which  one  may  commute. 

Tom  Douglas  &  Co.  offer  a  "Comedy 
of  Touth"  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  a 
sort  of  "Seventeen"  tole  which  he  han- 
dles very  well  indeed.  The  enunciation 
of  several  of  his  company  might  be  Im- 
proved on.  excepting  Herbert  HodgWns, 
In  a  "kid  brother"  part.  Gordon  Dooley 
and  Martha  Morton  are  billed  as  "Fa- 
mous Babies  from  Famous  Families." 
Dooley  does  some  eccentric  dancing  and 
trick  falls  that  the  audience  delighted 
In.  Miss  Morton  is  a  most  refreshing 
little  ;a<Jy.    Their  act  is  good. 

Lester  Crawford  and  Helen  Brodcrlck 
In  their  act,  "In  a  Smile  for  Two"  say 
some  vers'  funny  things  together  and 
offer  old  but  interesting  jokes.  The 
audience  liked  them  very  much  Indeed. 
The  Browne  sisters  do  some  unusual 
work  with  their  accordions.  Then  there 
is  Mabel  Ford,  herself  a,  clever  dancer, 
assisted  by  a  Jazz  band  and  two  dancing  | 
couples.  I 
The  remaining  acts  are  exceptionally 
good  this  week. 


^1     M  ^  3 

Mr.  Men  111  Kogers  wix)to  to  Air.  H«y- 
wood  Brdun: 

"Speaking  of '  Cain  and  Abel  tn  tlu* 
movies,  I  onc»  saw  a  Biblical  film  cov- 
ering this  episode.  WTien  Cain  started 
utter  Abel  with  a  club,  a  largo  and  en,- 
thuslastlc  audience  began  to  register 
excitement,  and  when  Cain  actually 
caught  him  and  beaned  him  they 
cheered," 

This  misguided  audience  should  h»VB 
lived  In  the  second  century  and  Joined 
the  heretics  known  as  the  Calnltes, 
moat  unpleasant,  not  to  say  abominable 
people.  They  reverenced  Cain  and  other 
bad  men  In  the  Bible.  Including  Judos 
Iscarlot.    They  led  shocking  lives. 

Josephus,  the  learned  Jew,  tells  tis 
that  all  of  Cain's  descendants  went 
fix)m  bad  to  worse.  He  also  says  that 
Cain  was  the  Inventor  of  weights, 
measures  and  land  marks. 

We  note  that  the  author  of  the  film 
scenario  put  a  club  in  the  hand  of  Cain. 
There  has  been  a  dispute  as  to  the 
deadly  weapon.  Somo  say  that  Cain 
used  his  teeth.  A  stone,  the  Jawbon* 
of  an  ass,  a  pitchfork,  a  scythe  and  a 
bill-  hook  have  been  named.  Saint 
Clirysostom  preferred  a  sword. 

And  so  various  causes  for  the  murder, 
besides  the  one  generally  accepted,  have 
been  assigned.  Some  say  that  the 
brothers  were  disputing  over  religious 
subjects,  but  Eutychlus,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  thinks  that  a  woman, 
Azrun,  the  sister  of  Cain',  was  the 
cause.  At  any  ra,te,  after  the  murder, 
the  patriarch  assures  u.s,  Cain  married 
her  and  she  shared  his  exile.  This 
version  would  surely  give  what  the 
press  agents  call  "Jieart  Interest"  to 
the  film  play. 


FACILIS  DESCENSUS  AVERNI 

(For  A«  tHe  Wocia  Wa«s) 
One  day  last  week  1  left  this  world  at 

Harvard  Square 
And  descended  into  Hades  with  hun- 
dreds hurrying  there. 
Its  entrance  now  Is  easier  far  than  at 
the  time 

Aeneas  bore  a  golden  bougb;  I  paid  a 
dime. 

No  chimaeras  breathing  fire  nor  hissing 
hydras  waited. 

Just  women  In  glass  cages,  the  place  Is 
"Elevated"! 

To  Stygian  shades  the  traffic  so  In- 
creased of  late 

Old  Charon's  boat's  too  small  and  much 
too  out  of  date. 

His  agents  herded  us  In  cars,  poor 
mortals  Jammed 

And   pushed    and    pulled,     to  torture 

'     surely  we  were  damned! 

Entrained,  we  rode  through  subter- 
ranean channels  dank. 

Emerging  next  to  daylight  near  the 
I      River's  bank. 

j  Across  a  bridge  with  many  tawert  we 

rushed,  and  then 
Deep,   deeper  clown  to  Pluto's  realms 
we  plunged  again. 

V  glimpse  we  had  in  crossing  of  crimson 

sunset  sky 
Hung   flaming   o'er   the  Basin  as  we 

hurtled  by. 
1  Fast  frozen  was  the  river  and  blan- 
'       Iceted  with  snow. 
Reflecting  every  tint  of  a  marvellous 

afterglow; 
Long  shore  the  trees  of  ice  were  gold 

and  rosy,  too! 
The   windows  of  the  houses  shone  a 

brilliant  hue. 
We  seemed  poor  sinners,  snatched  from 

punishment  below 
j  To, see — an  added  torment' — what  Oods 
I       could  bestow, 

I  To  be  shown  the  gates  of  Heaven  In 
j       that  evening  glory  and  hush. 
Then   whirled   to   our   doom    at  Park 
Street,  Hell  of  the  five  o'clock  rush. 

MARION  STREETBR. 

WAS  RALI?H  "BONES"  OR  "TAMBO"? 

(From  the  C'-tii''ago  Herald  Bxtiminer.) 
The  issne  is.  of  course,  not  new.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  lata  in  life,  resigned 
from  the  minstrelsy. 


DEADLY   WEAPON    IN  IOWA 

(From  the  Burlington  (la.)  Oaiette.) 
Burlington  police  are  searching  for  an 
alleged  forger,  aged  about  55  years,  who 
Is  wanted  In  Iowa  City,  la.,  and  who 
came  to  Burllnffton  on  Saturday  night. 
He  Is  about  5  feet  10  inches.  In  height, 
smooth  face,  wore  a  soft  brown  hat  and 
a  dark  coat.  It  Is  suspected  that  he 
carries  a  fountain  pen. 


ON  BEACON  STREET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Aroused  by  the  clangor  of  Are  appa- 
ratus in  the  early  morning  hours,  dwel- 
lers on  upper  Beacon  street,  looking  out, 
found  the  arlstocratlo  mansion  of  one  of 
their  nel^bors  the  scene  of  alarm.  A 
pall  of  heavy  blaols  smoke  hung  over  the 
vicinity,  driven  from  the  wlfidows  In 
such  violent  puffs  that  even  the  layman 
could  tell  there  was  a  roaring  flre  be- 
hind It,  yet  a  lady  in  the  house  across 


rylng  mun  .^nu  dlrecUiii  olVli  .  tw  pul.i  no 
attention  to  her.  and  she  called  more 
loudly  to  be  heard  over  the  pumping  en- 
gines and  the  shouts  of  command. 

"IB  It  a  chimney  fire?" 

A  ladder  company  raised  Its  gisantla 
aerial  ladder  to  the  roof,  hose  crews 
pluniged  into  the  building  with  their 
llnoa  trailing  behind  them,  there  was  a 
crash  of  falling  glass  as  a  window 
cracked  under  the  heat. 

"Yoo-hoo!  Is  It  a  chimney  fire?" 

A  hoseman,  busy  with  spanner  and 
coupling,  raised  his  head. 

"No'm,"  he  sho'uted,  'It's  a  smoky 
lamp!" 

The  window  banged  shut  In  vehement 
disapproval.  B.  S.  H. 

"Hlis     NAME     WAS    A  TERRIBLE 
NAME,  INDEED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  old  school  te.aolier  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  pe'rsonally  known 
In  Florida  a  gentleman  whose  actual 
and  full  name  was: 

EnoB  Jacquos  Hernandns  MaoLoughrl- 
aniaclanous.  Ho  was  wont  to  abbreviate 
this  to  "McLaurln."  He  was  a  Mend  of 
Spanish,  Cuban  and  Greek  blood.  He 
may  have  had  some  Scotch  In  him  too, 
ae  all  this  ocourrod  before  the  r«ooiit 
arldatlon  of  the  country.         W.  L.  S, 


SAVE  THE  CHARLE81 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  hope  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
win  not  allow  our  uftlolals  and  arohl- 
tectH  to  destroy  the  breadth  of  our  beau- 
tiful river  by  placing  an  artificial  Island 
in  It.  Lot  them  build  a  new  bridge,  1  > 
all  means,  without  heavy  towers,  but 
with  bronze  tablets  bearing  names  of 
soldiers,  It  would  seem  as  If  we  ought 
at  last  to  have  a  monument  without  our 
American  love  of  hugeness  and  ostenta- 
tion, ftnd  with  Bomethlng  o£  the  Greek 
restraint  and  glwjdlolty,  Oannot  we 
use  the  monny,  left  to  the  olty,  to  pre- 
serva  our  natural  beauties  liutead  Of 
dostrarylnf  themt  M.  B. 

Oambrldffa, 

A  LANDLORD'S  PLEASURES 

8,  F,  A,  writes!  "I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of., my  tenants  yesterday,  I 
now  send  it  to  you." 

W«  print  It  verb,  at  lit, 

"Sir  when  you  rent  tenerraents  iii 
other  folks  you  Can  fit  them  up  for  thenv 
Bud  yeu  thought  I  could  do  it  for  noth- 
ingt  than  Because  I  did  not  want  to  pay 
full  month  fer  tM  last  month  you 
thought 'yon  weald  Bea  fnnsy  gs  get  it 
others  Oajj  Be  Junney  to  Bo  Oompair 
aoounts  ft  If  thalr  enay  thing  mora  yeur 
Daw  will  settel  yoors  la  halat,'* 

W.  D.  Strong  and  H.  R.  Board- 
man  Well  Received 


WlUlara   D.   Strong  and  Herbert  R» 
Boardman  played  music  for  two  pianos  j 
last  night  in  Stelnert  hall.     The  pro- 
gram   was  as  follows:     Schuett,     Im-  j 
promptu-Rococo;  Bernard  Nocturne,  Op.  ' 
51-  Saint-Saens,     Scherzo;  Boardman, 
Rl'soluto,  F  minor  (.Vrr.  for  two  pianos, 
MS    first  time);  Aubert.  Berceuse  Op. 
8  and  Air  de  Ballet;     Chabrier,  "Es- 
pana";  Converse,  "Night  and  Day. 

Bernard  is  a  composer  who  might  be 
ranked  with  the    highly  respectable, 
sufficiently  accomplished  but  not  In- 
spired composers  of  France.    There  Is 
an  organ  suite  of  his  that  shows  orig- 
inalltv.    Aubert  is  remembered  here  as 
the  composer  of  that     singularly  dull 
opera  "The  Blue  Forest."    which  for 
some  unknown  reason  the  late  H^nry 
Russell  inflicted  on  the  audiences  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House,    Converse's  poetic 
■'Night  and  Day,"    inspired  by    Walt  ^ 
Whitman,  hae  been  played  In  its  orig-  I 
inal  orchestral  form  at  Symphony  con-  i 
c«rts. 

The  character  of  the  performance  is 
best  described  by  the  title  of  Mr. 
Boardman's  piece,  "Risoluto,"  and  like 
that  piece  It  was  honest  and  straight- 
forward, accurate  and  painstaking. 
Probably  the  two  pianists  have  not 
played  together  long  enough  to  display 
elasticity,  or  .  to  indulge  In  effective 
nuances.  The  Scherzo  of  Saint-Saens. 
for  example,  calls  for  elegance  and 
grace  as  Veil  as  dash  and  speed.  The 
audience  was  greatly  pleased.  The 
pianists,  after  the  first  and  second 
group,  reoalled,  played  light  pieces  of 
a  second-rate  salon  nature,  oor  were 
the  pieces  of  Aubert  of  a  higher  order. 

P.  H. 


The  death  of  Henry  Edward  Krehblel 
IS  a  loss  not  only  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, for  which  ha  wrote  valiantly  for 
over  40  years;  not  only  to  the  city 
where  he  had  watched  the  development 
of  the  art  he  unselfishly  loved  and 
influenced.  It  Is  a  loss  to  the  nation,  for 


great,  t: 

.1  .kill'  I,.    .)  I    lUghOUt  Hi- 

was  a  man  of  unu.^ual  attali 
terested  In  «U1  thut  portaln'- 
kind:  but  his  iiwxslon  was 
he  was  Idantltlod  with  that 
few  In  the  later  years  ri'mcni. 
was  a  brilliant  reporter  at  tho 
of  hia  career,  a  num  of  weight  In  ex- 
pressing editorial  opinions, 

Hl»  majinsr  of  writing  about  music 
was  as  noteworthy  as  the  solidity  of  his  | 
knowledge,  hlfi  surprlwlng  memory. 
zeal  for  accuracy,  his  Independence  ol  , 
opinion,  his  honesty,  his  courage;  for  | 
his  articles,  written  at  leisure,  or  In  the  : 
"red-pepper  hours  of  journalism,"  ware  , 
distinguished  by  clarity,   force,   and  a 
peculiar  elegance  of  style.     He  ooutd 
thunder  and  lighten  In  righteous  wratb; 
he  had  the  gift  of  irony,  or  tiarcaani.  He 
could  be  humorous,  too;  never  In  ele- 
phantine manner.  His  crltlcl:?m  was  con- 
structive. It  was  also  destructive  In  at- 
tacking shams  and  fads  that  offended 
his  sense  of  beauty.    He  was  on  the  side 
of  composers  wronged  by  sensational  In- 
terpreters. 


By  some  he  was  unjustly  called  a  re- 
actionary, ^ome  spoke  of  his  prejudices. 
He  was  a  reactionary  In  thjit  he  respect- 
ed and  cherished  the  noble  works  of  the  i 
past  and  was  unable  to  find  beauty  In  ! 
modem,  affected,  laborious  or  flippant ' 
ugliness.    He  was  prejudiced;   but  al- 
ways In  favor  of  that  which  was  pure 
In  music  and  In  the  performance  of  It. 
Jnst  and  tenacious  of  purpose,  he  was 
not  shaken  by  roaring  popular  applause,  ' 
by  entreaties  of  "patrons"  and  "patron- 
esses," by  sneers  or  threats  of  the  envi- 
ous and  malignant.  He  was  fortunate  In 
having  behind  him  the  enthusiastic  sup-  \ 
port  of  the  Tribune.    It  appreciated  his  i 
devotion  and  honored  it  > 
  j 

He  was  a  delightful.  Joyous,  sympa-  j 
thetio  companion,   a   tried   and     loyal  I 
friend.    Stimulating  In  conversation,  he  j 
was  not  arrogant.    Even  when  he  recog-  j 
nized  the  humble  ability  of  musician  or  I 
colleague,  he  was  encouraging,  ready  in 
aid,  never  pontlflcal  or  scornful,  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  an  honest  desire 
for  information  and  Improvement.  To 
some  of  us  he  was  more  than  a  friend. 

Not  given  to  self-delusion,  he  could 
have  said  before  his  death,  looking  back 
on  his  long  years  of  unremitting  toil: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  my  course)  I  have  kept  the 
faith." 


The  German  operatic  invasion  Is  ap- 
parently an  assured  fact.  Wagner's 
"Ring"  was  first  given  here  as  a  com- 
plete cycle  in  April,  1889,  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  The  chief  singers  were  Lilly 
Lehmann  and  her  husband,  Paul  Ka- 
llsoh,  Mme.  Bauman-Triloff,  Felice  Ka- 
shoska,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Ijoulse  Meis- 
Itnger,  Alvary,  Fischer,  Sedlmayer,  Beck. 
Anton  Seidl  conducted.  Has  "Rhine- 
gold"  been  performed  here  since  '89?  We 
doubt  It. 


There  was  much  talk  In  the  spring  of 

*89   about  Wagner's   philosophy,  about 
the   esoteric   meaning  of  his  "muslo- 
drama."    Only  the  Irreveremt  dared  to 
ca'l   rhem   operas.     Walter   Damrosch  i 
came  on  before  the  opera  company  and  j 
gave  six  lectures  on  the  "Ring"  In  the 
old  Chlckerlng  hall.    There  were  other 
lecturers   in   the    Wagnerian   vineyard  | 
that  spring.    Dr.  Louis  Kelterbom  gave  I 
;  four  lectures.    And  so  the  faithful  and  | 
I  tne  curious  attending  the  performances  j 
I  ware  prepared  to  dilate  wl'h  the  proi  er  j 
I  emotion.   Max  Alvary,  an  Ideal  Siegfried 
j  In  looks  and  bearing,  but  a  wretched 
I  singer,  was  a  matinee  idoL 

Women  of  Boston,  young,  middle-aged, 
wnlte-halred,  swooned  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  name.  There  was  no  other 
god  but  Wagner,  and  Seidl  was  his 
prophet.    Down  with  the  Italians! 


The  craze  lasted  for  some  years.    To-  • 
I  day  no  one  speaks  or  writes  seriously  of 
Wagner's  "philosophy."    His  gods  and 
I  goddesses  and  heroes  are  operatic  ohar- 
;  acters,  not  symbolio  creatures.  People 
j  go  to  hear  his  operas  for  the  sake  of 
the  music  and  no  longer  hear  them  on 
their  knees.    They  even  laugh  when  the 
bird  In   "Siegfried"   falls   through  the 
fault  of  stage  hands.    The  dragon  Is  no 
longer    viewed   with   awe.     Thera  Is 
criticism  of  the  ships  in  "Tristan"  and 
"The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Nor  Is  this  merely  a  post-war  atti- 
tude. For  though  Wagner  was  great, 
ha,  too.  was  mortaL 

Two  unfamiliar  pieces  will  be  play«d 
at  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week:  A 
group    of    three    Chorales  by  Charles  j 
Koechlln.  known  here  chiefly,  if  not ' 
solely,  by  some  charming  songs:  and  a  j 
Scherzo,  "Tarn  O'Shanter,"  by  Eugene  i 
Goossens  of  London.     Goossens  has  a 
'  commanding  position  In  the  ranks  of  the 
I  younger  British  school,  while  Koechlln 
is  highly  esteemed  In  Paris  as  a  teacher 
of  composition  ae  well  as  a  composer. 
The  program  will  also  Include  Beetho- 
ven's overttire  to  "Coriolajius"  and  his  ; 
vloUn  eonoerto  (played  by  the  excellent 
Mr.  Burgln),  and  Debussy's  Suite,  "PWn- 
tempa.'  I 
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Tonight  Mlaa  Marlon  Carley,  pianist, 
^^^U  play  muslo  by  O.  Faure,  Bach, 
Grovlea,  Chabrler,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn  and  Llsit,  in  Jordan  Hall. 
She  made  a  pleasing  impression  when 
she  first  played  here. 

Blly  Ney,  pianist,  will  play  In  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Saturday  afternoon  at 
J:80  o'clock,  and  at  S  o'clock  Messrs. 
Maler  and  Pattlson,  pianists,  In  Jordan 
hall  will  play  solo  pieces  and  mualo 
for  two  pianofortes. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  BrlkU  Mortnl, 
ti'UnlBt.  wUl  play  In  Symphony  hall! 

and  a  complimentary  concert  wlTl  be 
given  to  Mr.  Mollenhauer  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra,  at  the  St. 
Jame.i  Theatre.  Next  Monday  night 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Monteux  conductor,  will  give  an  extra 
concert. 

"F.  H.  B."  writes:  "Do  you  remember 
when  Harry  and  John  Kemell  sang  at 
the  Howard  Anthenaeum; 
'Sailing,  sailing  ovRr  the  mountain  main. 
I'd  like  to  find  the  man  who  borrowed, 
Who  borrowed  my  watch  and  chain.  j 
^'ailing,  sailing,  up  before  the  Judge  ! 
Tliere's  many  a  man  got  .'iO  days 
I'or  taking  too  much  budge.'  " 

Daniel  Caasidy  has  been  condemned 
to  death  for  shooting  his  son-ln-Iaw 
'OTing  a  family  party  at  Sunderland, 
I'ng.  The  son-in-law,  one  Mr.  Qulnn. 
y-!3M  playing  a  melodlon.  Why  did 
unsol  for  the  defence  pui  In  a  plea  of 
nwanity?" 
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CHIGRINSKY  GIVES 

.•Alexander  Chigrinsky,  pianist,  gave  a 
ipcltal  lost  night  in  Jordan  hall,  playing  J 
:  his  program:  ! 

Vnrlatlona  In  F  minor,  Mo.  20  Haydn  ; 

chrotnatlc  Fantasia  md  Fugoe  Bach 

.--■onata,   Op.  13  Bsethoven  1 

.=  onatn.  Op.  7  ••  -9''/*^  I 

':tudo.  Op.  2  Sorlabln  , 

i:«votie.  Op.        No.  S  aiasounoff  : 

alee  In  D  major,  Op.  42,  No.  8. 

Glazounoff 

i  Inuot,   D  .  minor  .  . .  .  Alexander -Ohlgrinsky  , 

•intasle-Impromptu,  Op.  06  Chopin 

Tf-lude,   D-tot   Chopin  I 

■neizo.  TS  minor.  Op.  20  Chopin 

;  :tuae,  D-flat  .  . .'  l-'s** 

enezia  e  Na.polt  (No.  8  Tarantella) ..  Uszt 

By  his  e.^qulslte  performance  of  the 
llaydn   variations   Mr.    Chigrinsky  led 
"xpectation   high.     Most  musically  he 
rlayed  the  tormentlngly  dlfEioult  little 
things,  and  wirh  charm  as  well,  and 
ttiste.  all  with  lovply  tone!  few  pianists 
oould  do  better.    To  the  Bach  fantasy,! 
too.  Mr.  Chlsrin.sky  brought  charm,  a! 
j.'f'ntleness  this  muslo  does  not  usually 
.-all  forth,  but  In  Its  reticent  way  not 
inol'fective,    though    qiiite    without  the 
•  rvor  which  Mme.  EUy  Ney  may  be  ex- 
..=>ct«d  to  fptch  into  play  on  Saturday., 
-.'Ith   the    Beethoven   sonsta.  liowever, 
.  took  liberties,  quickening  the  rtUf-gro 
.  a  presto,  the  adagio  to  an  andante, 
nid  the  allegro  of   the  rondo  to  some- 
iiot   much  slower  than  a  presto. 
„  pianist  chooses  to  run  the  neces- 
•iry  ri.sk,   there   is  no  law  against  It. 
^ut  the  burden  of  the  proof  Ue«i  on  the] 
jianist  that  his  way  betters  Boethciven's. 
Granting   a    considerable   variation  of 
laste   in   matters  of  tempo,   a  player, 
whatever  his  repute,  will  not  have  an 
.  asv  Job  of  It  to  oonvince  persons  who 
\-now  their  Beethoven  that  on  adagio  i 
•^iiou'.d  BO  at  a  dog-trot,  or  that  any 
novement  should  scamper  so  fast  that 
'ts  rhythm  gets  l^st  by  the  way. 

So  Mr.  rhVrlnsky  set  forth  the  Bee- 
•hoven    sonata.      T.ess    perversely  - 
■  laved  the  music  that  came  after,  but 
-tlli  not  with  the  musloal  intelligence 
^ne  would  have  expected  from  the  mam 
■vho   plaved   the  variations  so 
ullv.    He  failed  to  find  the 
ihe'nrleg  .«onata.  of  emotion  he  gave 
no'sign,  and  even  In  the  salon  pieces 
which  suited  his  mood  best  he  showed 
,u>  understanding  of  the  proper  way  to 
.     1  )p    a   long    climax.     Of    an  un- 
.•    excellent    technique,  however. 
,     ,  oved  himself    a  master,  i 
nlqv>e   notable    for    the  purity 
nedalUng  and  for  a  singularly  beaut  - 
ful.  If  not  warmly  colored,  tone.    U  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Chtsrlneky 
,vm  give  thought  to  M^-hat  he  is  about. 
9  Is  no  believing  that  a  man  of  his 
Iful  technique  and  manifest 
abilities  cannot  play  better 
he  must  pajt  he  played  last  night, 
inrgfi  audience,  by  the  way.  liked 
Chigrinsky'B  minuet  so  much  that 
would  have  It  again. 

R.  R  O. 


he  i 


delight- 
poetry  of 


oiit~eatIng  ahyftilng.  We  are  not  Ih- 
(illned  to  accept  the  theory  advanced  by 
soma  that  he  rode  on  this  arrow,  as  on  a 
liorsQ,  80  that  rivers,  seas  end  Inacce.^isi- 
ble  places  caused  him  no  hindrance. 
Tills  arrow,  by  the  way.  according  to 
the  credulous,  once  belonged  to  Apollo, 
who  with  It  slew  the  Cyclopes. 

If  Abarls,  this  Hyperborean,  did  not 
ride  on  the  arrow,  as  early  settlers  of 
New  England  tlew  gayly  on  broomsticks 
to  gatherings  of  witches,  why  did  he 
carry  it  round  the  world?  Perhaps  it 
was  a  divining  rod,  like  the  one  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Jacques  Aymar,  the 
country  stonemason,  astonished  the  wiso 
men  of  France  in  the  17th  century,  until 
astrologers  showed  that  the  magic  power  \ 
was  in  the  time  of  Aymar's  birth,  not  a  | 
family  talent,  for  Ajmar's  brother  could  > 
do  nothing  with  the  rod,  while  Jacques 
discovered  hidden  spi#ngs,  misplaced 
landmarks,  and  detected  thieves  and  as- 
sassins. 

This,  however,  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  Whether  Abarls  rode  on  the  ar- 
rdw,  or  merely  carried  It.  he  ate  noth- 
ing Journeying  around  the  world.  He 
therefore  should  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  contributor  to  the  Times. 

POETA  NASCITUR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  used  to  think  that  I  wrote  poetry, 
but  various  editors  dissented  vigorously. 
Glandng  through  this  month's  Atiantio 
Monthly,  1  found  (p.  348)  the  following 
definitions  of  poetry: 

"Poetry  is  a  sliver  of  the  moon,  lost 
In  the  belly  of  a  golden  frog. 

"Po'etry  is  the  cipher  key  to  the  five 
mystio  wishes  packed  in  a  hollow  silver 
bullet  fed  to  a  flying  fish. 

"Poetry  la  the  aohleverhent  of  the 
synthesis  of  hyacinths  and  biscuits." 

Now  I  know  that  I  haven't,  thank 
Hea-s-'en,  written  poetry. 

Cambridge.  VKB  I>E!B. 

80NQ 
(After  the  old  Irish) 
She  un-der  the  cool,  dewy  valleys. 
With  the  mist    to    bo  wreathing  and 
oi-eepiiig. 

And  her  feiet  in  the  heavy  red  clover. 
And  her   feet  In  the  dabbled  white 
clover 

White  and  silver  like  trout  to  be  leap- 
ing. 

Sh'e  skirting  the  rim  of  the  ocean, 
With  the  dawn  on  the  sands  to  be  lying. 
While  east  flies  the  soft  puiT>Ie  sea 
wind, 

Or  north  runs  the  dun  speckled  south 
wind. 

And  her  tr'esses  like  emoke  to  be  flying. 

Sure  the  honey  grows  sweet  in  her  foot- 
steps. 

And   her    laugtiter's   the   water  that's 
leaping — 

By  the  blush    of    the  morn    on  the 
mountains. 

By   the   hush   of   the   flioon    on  Ihe 
mountains. 
The  heart  of  me's  gone  from  my  keep- 
ing. MICHAEI-. 


W^2i  'V 

Apropos  of  the  naughty  young  west- 
ern woman  who  kept  her  temperature 
up  to  114  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  to  the 
amazement  of  learned  physicians,  the 
Mew  York  Times  recently  published  In- 
stances of  Incredible  fasters  who  had 
baffled  Investigation. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  name  of 
Abarls,  the  Roythlan,  the  son  of  Seu- 
thus,  was  not  included  In  the  list,  for 
hp,  as  we  are  credibly  Informed,  carried 

h  arrow  round  the  whole  earth  with- 


Fome  yap!>s,  affllotad  with  »  chivalry 
ooirple^.  remove  their  hats  In  office 
building  elevators  If  a  girl  stenographer 
happens  to  be  on  board,  but  that.  I 
think,  is  "coming  it  on  a  bit  thick." 

Allston.  WM.  1j.  ROBINSON, 

MARION  CARLEY 

Whether  or  not  one  fancied  all  the  j 
pieces  on  Miss  Carley's  progrram  in  Jor-  j 
dan  hall  last  night,  when  she  arranged  I 
that  program  nevertheless  Miss  Carley ; 
showed  a  long  head.  With  fine  sagacity  ' 
,she  opened  lior  concert  with  the  Faure  ' 
iheme  and  variations,  which  probably 
she  herself  likes  much  but  which  had 
only  a  slender  chance  of  pleasing  an 
audience.  This  wandering,  straggling 
muslo — or  so  for  the  most  part  It  seemed 
to  a  person  who  did  not  know  it,  quite 
wanting  the  charm  of  Faure's  songs — 
out  of  the  way.  Miss  Carley  played  the 
Bach  Partita  in  B  flat  before  she  made 
her  excursion  among  the  moderns,  or 
near-moderns,  with  a  nocturne  and 
"PUeuse"  of  Grovlez,  pretty  music  and 
harmless,  though  not  precisely  stout  of 
body.  And  then  to  end  her  group  she 
played  Chabrier's  stirring  "Espana." 

A  Beethoven  Sonata  Miss  Carley! 
played,  of  course,  and  a  big  one  at  that. 
Opus  67.  But  since  she  wanted  to  play 
it.  or  fblt  she  must,  she  treated  it  with 
fitting  respect  by  giving  it  a  place  by 
itself,  directly  In  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  place  of  honor.  Thereby  It 
gained  in  effect.  Since,  too,  she  wanted 
of  course,  to  prove  her  skill  with  Chopin, 
she  showed  her  good  sense  by  choosing 
three  pieces  that  have  not  been  heard 
In  concerts  twice  a  week  for  the  last 
BO  years;  the  brilliant  study  in  C  major, 
the  songful  study  in  E-flat  minor,  and 
one  In  A-flat  major.  For  the  rest,  she 
played  the  little  Mendelssohn  scherzo  In 
E  minor,  LLszt's  curious.  "Sposallzlo." 
muslo  which  can  never  prove  dull  since 
a  listener  must  needs  be  wondering  at 
every  note  why  the  "Marriage  of 
Siint  Catherine"  (if  Saint  Catherine  It 
was)  ever  called  It  forth,  and  one  of  the 
less  familiar  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  No. 
11.  A  skilfully  devised  program,  in  all 
truth  I 

Miss  Carley  has  gifts  which  should 
take  her  far.  But  even  If  she  never 
Improved  on  her  accomplishment  of  last 
night  it  would  always  prove  refreeh- 
'Ing  to  heivr  her  play,  for  she  is  a  person 
who  does  not  confuse  playing  tlie  piano- 
forte with  breaking  stone  by  the  siSe 
of  the  road.  There  is  a  school  of  Bos- 
ton te'achers  blessed  with  the  knack  of 
showing  their  pupils  how  to  secure 
beautiful  tone.  God  preserve  them!  For 
they  are  needed.  H.  R.  G. 


WELL, 

(From   the  Warucr 


,  HE  OCT  IT 

(N.  H.I  Independent 
Tliupfl.  I 


and 


Does  tt  pay  to  advertise  In  the  Warner 
paper7  I  should  say  it  did.  Last  week 
1  advertised  for  a  violin  In  any  condi- 
tion. A  Mr.  K.  K.  Cogswell  saw  my  ad 
In  Keene  and  sent  me  a  violin  by  parcel 
Iiost.  It  looked  as  If  It  had  been  kicked 
by  a  mule  and  1  wouldn't  say  but  what 
It  had.  JAMBS  J.  MURPHY. 


"1 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  reporter  of  a  suburban  newspaper 
referred  the  other  day  to  a  "lot  of  bark- 
ing and  whelping  dogs"  at  some  one's 
heels.  Probably  they  were  "lying-in"- 
wait  for  him.  K.  NINE. 

Boston. 

WITH     APOLOQIES    TO  FONTAINE 
FOX 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  suggestion  for  a  proper  sign  to  be 
placed  upon  the  one-man  car  which 
ambles  between  the  North  and  South 
stations.  Boston,  at  Irregular  intervals 
during  the  day: 

"Toonerville  Trolley  Which  Misses  All 
Trains."  W.  S.  pLdNTON. 

FOR  WEEK-END  ONLY  1 

(From  «d».  In  Chicago  Trlbuna.) 

ONLY  $900.  

IX50KS  LIKE  NirW. 
At  this  except lonaJly  low  prloe  thte 
CJBX  should  not  last  over  Sunday.  Call 
Kee  this  beaut'ful  bargain  and  be  con- 
vinced. Terms  arranged.  JV>«©ph  Q. 
aiaser,  1144-48  Mlohigan-er. 


ADD  "MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  drummer — pardon  me,  district 
sales  representative — exhibits  certain 
peculiar! Hps  in  his  native  habitat.  He 
leaves  his  overcoat  in  his  hotel  room, 
but  always  wear;  his  hat  In  the  steam - 
healed  lobby.  One  speculates  vainly  on 
the  reason.  Perhaps  he  takes  a  queer 
delight  In  snatching  his  bowler  from 
l.ts  head  when  a  lady  enters  the  ele- 
vator as  he  rides  to  his  floor. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  IDtii  concert  of  the  Boston  Sj-m- 
phony  orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  Richard  Burgin,  the 
concertmaster,  was  the  soloist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  -  Beethoven, 
Overture  to  "Coriolanus"  and  Concerto 
for  Violin;  Koechlin,  Three  Chorales; 
Goossens,  Sherzo,  "Tarn  O'Slianler"; 
Debussy,  "Printemps,"  Orchestral  Suite. 
'  Surely  the  overture  to  Collin's  tragedy 
"Coriolanus"  must  be  reckoned  among 
Beethoven's  greatest  works.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  wrote  it  with  Collin 
or  with  Shakespeare  in  mind,  there  was 
Plutarch,  who  had  sufficiently  portrayed 
the  stern  and  noble  Roman.  The  music 
is  Roman  in  its  pride;  Its  force,  with 
the  appeal  of  the  Roman  matron  urging 
patriotism  first  of  all  to  turn  the  son 
from  his  fell  purpose.  Compare  for  a 
moment  the  modern  Honegger's  treat- 
merrt  of  a  Roman  subject,  the  fight  be- 
.  tween  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatli,  with 
Beethoven's;  the  one  with  his  swollen 
orchestra:  the  other  not  even  employing 
trombones;  the  one  diffuse  in  por- 
trayal, the  other  with  few  strokes  as 
.short  as  the  conquering  Boman  sword. 
Note  the'  simplicity  in  the  overture  of 
the  final  wail,  again  Roman  in  its 
bJ-evity  and  simplicity.  Thus  Beetho- 
v^jn,  whose  spirit  was  nof  unlike  that 
of  Corilanus.  is  Roman,  as  Gluck  in  his 
overture  to  "Iphigenia  ia  Aulis"  is 
Greek. 

The  "Coriolanus"  overture  is  a  great- 
er work  than  the  concerto  that  followed 
It.  iJot  that  one  sho^jld  object  to  the 
stately  introduction  that  announces  the 
coming  of  the  virtuoso;  we  like  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  these  old- 
fashioned  introductions;  but  there  vie 
endless  repetitions  in  the  first  mover 
ment  that  fritter  away  the  general  Cif- 
fect.  The  second  movement  is,  Indeed, 
beautiful,  but  the  chief  theme  of  the 
finale  is  Beethoven  at  his  worst.  In- 
vented by  another,  it  would  be  called 
vulgar,  or  what  is  even  more  damning, 
common.  Mr.  Burgin  gave  an  admir- 
able performance;  musical,  tasteful, 
euphonious,  brilliant.  The  cadenzas— 
the  first  too  long,  perhaps  too  elab- 
orate— were  by  Lieopold  Auer. 

Charles  Koechlin  is  known  here  chief- 
ly. If  not  .solely,  by  some  charming 
songs,  but  hp  hfis  -^NTitten  much  for  ov- 


ch  -stra  and  chamber.    1'he  first  i  'ii"rale 

 Die  three  were  performed  for  thf;  lirst 

time  in  this  country — of  a  solemn,  im- 
pressive nature,  served,  to  display  the 
efficiency  of  the  brass  choir  and  the 
bassoons.  The  second,  which  at  times 
is  Parsifalian  in  mood,  has  more  ob- 
vious beauty.  The  third,  for  full  or-  j 
chestra.  is  of  a  rich  nature.  They  are 
interesting  to  musicians  rather  than  to. 
the  general  public.  Yesterday  they  were] 
favoi^bly  received,  although  they  have 
not  the  elements  of  Immediate  popu- 
larity. ^ 

We  believe  that  Goossens's  'Tarn 
O'Shanter"  was  also  played  for-4he  first 
time  in  this  country.  It  was  composed 
six  years  ago.  and  may  be  sald  to  be  in 
Goossens's  earlier  manner.  At  the  be- 
ginning, rhythm  and  the  figure  foi*the 
bassoons  lead  one  to  think  that  "The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  served  the  I-oii- 
doner  as  a  model,  but  Dukas  is  quickly 
forgotten.  The  Scherzo  is  sliorl.  ap- 
parently designed  to  picture  only 
Tarn's  wild  ride.  There  Is  little  or  no 
treat,ment  of  the  detail.s  in  the  ballad; 
no  church  scene  Intended  to  reproduce 
the  liMTors  seen  by  Tam  or  the  deliri- 
ous dance  of  "Cutty -sark."  The  scherzo 
is  amusing. 

Though  the  composer  of  "The  EternaJ 
Rhythm"  and  the  Sinfonltta  may  look 
upon  It  only  as  a  diversion  of  his 
youth— possibly  an  early  sin.  Tt  was 
played  with  the  requisite  vigor  and 
dash. 

When   Debussy   sent   on   his  "Prln- 

I  temps"  ■  from  Rome  In  1887— -it  was 
written  originally  for  orchestra,  piano 
and  chorus  (without  words) — the 
judges  in  Paris  pronounced  it  too  mod- 
ern and  shapeless.  It  wpuld  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  original  with  the 
orchestral  version  published  In  1913 
and  played  yesterday.  The  first  sec- 
tion is  the  exquisite  Debussyian  man- 
ner arid  it  was  beautifully  played.  Here 
we   have   the   freshness,   the  longings 

I  and  the  languors  of  spring.  In  the 
second  section  the  composer  In  his  Joy 
and  his  hot  blood  dances  to  a  tune — 
.ves,  a  tune,  not  a  melody — that  would 
rejoice  the  frequenters  of  cabarets  and 
the  applauders  of  co.mic  opera.  It's  all 
very  gay  and  heel-inciting,  but  It.  is 
not  easy  to  recognize  Debussy. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight; 
Bruno  Walter,  recently  of  Munich,  will 
conduct  the  concerts  next  week,  by 
Invitation  of  the  trustees.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  as  follows:  Weber.  Over- 
ture to  "Euryanthe";  Mozart,  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  (K.  385):  Beethoven, 
Concerto  for  piano.  G  major.  No.  4 
(Arthur  Schnabel,  pianist);  Strauss, 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks." 


I  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  at  The 
Herald  office  yestei'day  to  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  the  word  "angle." 
"It  Is  cruelly  overworked,"  said  our 
estimable  friend.  the  world-known 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology.  "  ''Viewed 
from  this  angle."  'From  this  angle,  we 
judge.*  "  snorted  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  in- 
dignation. 

"The  user  seldom  sees  or  judges 
things  from  either  a  right  or  an  acute 
angle;  almost  always  from  an  obtuse 
one.  When  did  this  use  of  the  word 
come  into  fashion?  Is  it  jargon,  jour- 
nalese? At  any  rate  the  word  is  over- 
worked, to  be  classed  with  tiie  phrases. 
"It's  a  far  cry,'  and  'There  are  preach- 
ers and  ru-eachers.'  Two  other  words 
arc  worked  to  death,  'vehicle'  for  drama 
or  comedy,  and  'featured'  applied  to 
this  or  that  poor  devil  actor  of  the 
screen. 

"I  heard  some  one  not  long  ago," 
continued  Mr.  Johnson,  "object  to  the 
verb  "broadcast"  in  connection  with 
radio  service.  It  does  net  seem  to  me 
his  objection  was  well  taken.  The 
verb  first  meant  to  scatter  seed.  etc. 
abroad  with  the  hand.  Isn't  there  a 
hymn  by  Montgomery,  'Sow  in  the 
morn  thy  seed.  .  .  .  Broadcast  it 
o'er  the  land'?  Soon  It  meant  to  scat- 
ter or  disseminate  widely  anything — 
doctrines,  pamphlets,  opinions.  Didn't 
the  Right  Honorable  Edmund  Burke 
in  a  fine  burst  speak  of  some  one 
.squandering  a  sum  over  his  India  field 

iwith  'a  broad-cast  swing  of  his  arm"? 
But  noun  and  verb  were  at  first  hy- 
phenated. By  the  way,  do  not  the 
linotypes  in  The  Herald  office  admit 
the  existence  of  the  hyphen?  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  In 

>  his  most  pontifical  manner,  pulling  the 
Daniel  Webster  stop,  "that  some  one 
has  called  hyphens  regrettable  necessi- 
ties, to  be  done  without  when  they  rea- 
sonably may,  but  I  am  an  old  fogy  and 
like  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  older 
English  language. 


"PEDUNCLES" 
"I  read  some  time  ago  in  the  Dally 
Chronicle  of  London,  a  most  readable  | 
newspaper,  in  an  article  dealing  with  j 
French  military  movements  in  the 
Rhineland.  that  the  'peduncles'  between, 
three  of  the  Rhino  bridgeheads  had, 
been  occupied.  'Peduncles'?  "Peduncles"?! 


'he  word  floored  nn^.    Consulting  the  ] 
Ictlonary,  I  found  th;it  a  peduncle  was  I 
\c  stalk  of  a  flowt-r  or  fruit,  or  of  a 
lUSflor  of  flo\vers  or  fruits;  also  a  stalk- 
ke  Iprocess  in  an  animal  body.  But 

liaj  has  that  to  do  with  a  bridge? 

Frenchman  told ,  me  that  If  you  de- 
:ribo  two  semi-circles  side  by  side  you 
ave  a  peduncle  between  them;  that 
tif:  French  apply  tho  word  to  spaces  be- 
'veen  bridgeheads.  But  If  we  are 
poaking  or  writing  English,  why  not 
jsaoos?  We  have  too  many  words  as 
i.",  Reading-  about  the  progress  of 
tia  huge  Oxford  I'lcliunary,  I  learn 
hat  from  'W  to  •Wa.<:li'  Dr.  Bradley, 
he  editor,  has  found  2559  words  with" 

here  Mr.  Johnson  lool<ed  at  his  note- 
)ook — "14,787  quotations,  while  Dr. 
"ralgie,  the  editor  of  'ir,'  not  half- 
vay  through  the  letter,  "has  found  6220 
vords  with  2S,034  quotations.  Yet  mas- 
ers  of  English  prose,  as  Hobbes,  Swift, 
DeFoe,  were  content  with  what  soems 
0  our  modern  writers  a  ridiculous  ajid 
;ontemptibl6  vocabulary." 

THIS  TRAGIC  WORLD 

Headlines  In  the  EvenluK  ftar  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ) 
VIISS    ELLA    BUCKLEY    FOUND  IN 
WRECKAGE,  DENUDED  OF  ALL 
LICENSE  PLATES. 


A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Like  my  fellow-townsman,  your  cor- 
respondent, "Loc.  cit.,"  I  have  received 
{in  anonymous  communication.  It  reads 
'Keep  cool  and  dry."  Entirely  unneces- 
sary advice,  I  say.  The  severe  winter 
Knd  a  merciless  coal  company  have  com- 
Iflined  to  keep  me  cool,  and  prohibition 
has  done  the  rest.  STAT.  QUO. 

Lexington. 

A  THOUGHTLESS  PISTOL 

(From  a  Liocal  Journal.! 
AUBURN,  Me.,  March  20— While  wait- 
ing for  an  interurban  car,  Officer  Fran- 
cis of  New  Gloucester  started  to  examine 
his  25-calibre  automatic  pistol.  Without 
warning  the  gun  was  discharged,  caus- 
ing a  bad  wound  in  his  shoulder.  He 
was  rushed  to  a  Lewiston  hospital. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  GOOD  OLD 
TIMERS? 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
Has  Laura  Blackburn  wintered, 

Her  bin  devoid  of  coal; 
And  is  her  tinger  splintered 

Splitting  wood  to  keep  her  whole? 

Has  Arthur  Gordon  Webster 

Been  rocketed  awaj-, 
And  to  the  moon,  forever, 
With  nothing  more  to  say? 

Did  Joseph  Smith  give  over 
Writing  letters  now  and  then. 

Or  will  he,  like  the  dover. 
In  summer  come  again? 

Did  Mike  Fitzgerald,  Cape  man. 

Discover  in  the  sand 
The  secret  of  the  slape  man. 

To  swallow  out  of  hand? 

Now  Abel  Adams  raising 

A  wholesome  sugar  cane 
Without  a  drop,  amazing, 

Of  aiiyUiing  but  rain. 

Wiiere  are  the  good  old-timers 

That  solaced  with  delight; 
The  knockers  and  the  rhymers. 

The  nluggers  for  the  right? 

ilie  piuB„c  STONE  MILL. 


Many  of  us  are  tired  of  hearing  con- 
certos by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Grieg, 
Liszt,  and  the  rest  of  them.  There  are 
concertos  for  concertina  and  orchestra 
ihy  MoUque  and  Regondt.  Why  not  Im- 
port an  English  virtuoso?  He  might  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  in  the  costume  of  a 
costermonger. 


I ELLYNEY,  PIANIST. 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  Blly  Ney,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  yes- 
•  terday  afternoon  In  Symphony  hall. 
Her  program  read  as  follows:  Bach, 
Chromatic  Fantasia  »nd  Fugue;  Beeitho- 
ven.  Sonata,  C  ;Tilnor,  op.  Ill;  Sohu- 
,bert,  "Wanderer"  Fantasia;  Brahms, 
Rhapsody  and  Three  Intermezzi  op.  119; 
Chopin,  Ballade  In  A  flat.  Polonaise  In 
A  flat. 

Years  ago  Thomas  Heywood  wrote  a 
sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  women  In 
which  he  devoted  a  section  to  the  cruel 
and  tyrannous.  This  was  long  before 
the  day  of  traveling  pianists  of  the 
female  sex,  or  this  section  would  have 
been  considerably  enlarged. 

Mme.  Ney  Is  a  pianist  of  Indisputable 
1  parts,  but  she  must  be  ranked  with 

j  those  eharftoterlsed  by  the  Oermans  as 

formidable.  Undoubtedly  In  private  life 
she  Is  a  model  of  amiability.  What 
possessed  her  to  frame  the  program  of 
yesterday.  To  follow  the  Chromatlo 
Fantasia  with  Beethoven's  op.  Ill  was 
a  sufficient  tax  on  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  audience.  Then  ca^e 
the  merciless  Infliction  ot  the  "Wan- 
derer" Fantasia. 

Perhaps  she  thought  that  the  dignity 
I  of  Symphony  hall  would  suffer  If  she 
I  did  not  present  a  "massive  and  con- 
crete" program.  Is  her  motto  as  a 
pianist,  "No  Frenchman  need  apply"? 
Are  there  no  Russians  or  Italians 
worthy  of  her  attention?  Could  not  her 
excellent  qualities  as  a  pianist  be 
revealed  In  compositions  of  less  magni- 
tude than  those  chosen?  Is  she  a 
Minerva  of  the  piano  frowning  on  mu- 
sic that  Is  emotional  and  sensuous? 

In  her  Amazonian  way  she  played 
brilliantly,  also  musically  as  far  as 
phrasing  and  control  of  dynamic  grada- 
tions was  concerned.  Noteworthy  was 
the  manner  In  which  she  built  up  the 
Increasing  force  In  Baoh's  fugue,  .main- 
taining artistically  one  degree  after  an- 
other. 

Yet  there  are  hurablor  plainlsts  with 
varied  and  engrossing  programs  of  less 
pretentions  that  give  more  pleasure  at 
the  moment  and  are  remembered  grate- 
fully. 


ORIGINS  OF  FURNITURE 

This  is  a  world  of  wonders.  A  Ui: 
iKivett  lecturing  at  a  London  'museum 
on  the  naturalistic  origin  of  common 
articles  of  household  furniture: 

"A  sight  of  a  woman  of  prehistoric 
times  sitting  on  a  rock  nursing  a  baby 
gave  the  idea,  he  said,  for  the  first  arm- 
chair The  pieces  of  wood,  modelled  on 
her  arms,  were  stiH  called  'arms,'  the 
woman's  lap  gave  the  suggestion  for 
',e  seat,  and  the  two  back  leg^s  took 
:t  e  place  of  the  rock  on  which  she  sat. 

"When  talking  ot  pieces  of  furflitnre, 
people  seldom  thought,  said  the  lecture., 
tlmt  they  were  really  speaking  of  ani- 
mals The  couches,  with  end  pieces  rep- 
resenting cows,  that  had  recently  been 
brought  to  light  at  Luxor,  in  L»ypt, 
;  were  an  illustration  of  that  theory.  ■ 
I  "-^he  knife,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  g.m-  ^ 
let  and  the  chisel  were  all  invented  in  t 
the  Stone  Age,  and  the  man  who  ftrst 
thought  of  notching  flint  for -the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  the  marrow  m  the 
b^ne  was  a  man  with^  great  mmd. 

An  EngllshmaiTT^tly  deplored  the 
fact  that  few  distinguish  between  the 
English  and  the  German  concertina. 
The  latter  is  only  "a  glorified  toy";  the 
En-lish  instrument,  not  only  has  a 
Hch  deep,  sonorous  tone,  resembling, 
l\  ■  distance,  a  small  pipe  organ,  the 
u'e  of  t  develops  "an  unusual  strength 
of  hand  and  forearm,  and  a  remarkable 
sensitiveness  of  the  Anger  tips. 

we  have  often  wished  that  a  concer- 
tina virtuoso  would  be  engaged  for  con- 
certs of  the  B'bston  Symphony  orchestra. 


Wc  .spoke  last  Sunday  of  -Mr.  William  Archer's  savage  attack  on  the 
■Elizabethan  dramatists  in  his  "The  Old  Drama  and  the  New,"  published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  "An  E.ssay  in  Re- 
I  vaJiiation.''  To  prove  that  the  playwrights  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
I  James  Trere  "deplorably  infected  with  the  crudities  and  brutalities  of  their 
j  period" — only  Shakespeare  in  his  best  work  soared  immeasurably  above 
them— to  prove  that  "the  minor  Elizabethan  drama,  with  all  its  vigor 
and  lustihood,  with  all  its  lyric  and  rhetorical  talent,  is  an  essentially 
barbarous  product — ir.ach  more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  any  other  dramatic 
literature,  ancient  and  modem" — he  quotes  freely  from  plays  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Ford,  Webster  and  Toumeur  and  holds  the  excerpts 
up  to  ridicule.  Like  Foe's  ghoul  way  up  in  the  steeple,  he  dances  and  he 
yells  in  his  derision.  How  could  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Swinburne  And  some 
men  of  today  say  a  good  word,  much  less  praise  enthusiastically,  dramas 
made  up  of  madness,  crime,  horror,  sexuality,  ridiculous,  Incredible  situa- 
tions, and  stilted,  blatant  dialogue?  Much  that  he  says  about  the  nature 
of  these  old  plays  is  true,  especially  with  regard  to  the  excerpts  he  ha« 
carefully  chosen  for  his  purpose.  It  is  true  that  poetry  is  not  necessarily 
drama.  But  Mr.  Archer  does  not  recognize  the  amazing  spirit,  vitality 
of  many  jaf  these  old  plays.  Of  course,  as  he  insists,  it  is  harder  now  to 
write  a  ^voj  play,  ifood,  according  to  moderr.  conceptions  and  require- 
ments, than  it  was  in  the  Elizabethan  days,  when  audiences  were  not 
offended  by  loose  constructions,  by  absurdities,  as  thinking  that  dressing 
a  woman  in  male  attire  disguised  her  from  those  nearest  to  h6r,  by 
soliloquies,  by  a  defiance  of  all  reasonableness  in  the  matters  of  time  and 
space. 

Yet  have  we  not  in  the  playhouse  today  lost  appreciation  of  poetic 
fancy,  freedom  and  superb  wildness  of  imagination? 

Stresses  Absurdity 
of  Elizabethan  Drama 

When  Mr.  Archer  comes  to  the  com- 
edy of  the  restoration  and  traces  the 
history  of  the  drama  to  the  pr^ent  <iay. 
he  sti  l  has  his  thesis  In  mmd;  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and 
^He  s  n  of  admiring  it  at  all.  Restora- 
tion tragedy  Is  almost  as  absurd  as  the 
Elizabethan;  ■■Venice  Preserved    is  im 
possible,  in  that   it  leaves  out  of 
iount  "kny  rational  Imitation  of 
actions  or  of  human  speech.  ™« 
toratlon  comedy  Is  0°"^  <i«red  trom^the 
moral  and  the  technical  P°'"t  °*  ^l^*' 
It  is  not  defensible  from  former. 


j  WAGNER  IN   BOSTON  ' 

I  Maria  Lorenz-HoUIscher,  one  of  the 
principals  of  the  "Wagnerian  opera  fes- 
tival at  the  Boston  Opera  House  April 
2.  made  her  first  appearance  In  Wag- 
nerian roles  In  Karlsruhe,  her  native 
city.  This  debut  was  most  successful. 
She  was  likened  by  the  critics  to  the 
greatest  Wagnerian  singers.  During  a 
Richard  Strauss  week  in  Karlsruhe  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  Strauss,  who 
procured  her  an  engagement  at  Vienna 
In  1921.  This  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  appearances  as  guest  In  the 
larger  cities  of  Europe,  where  her  voice 
and  acting  won  her  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Another  leading  soprano  of  the  festi- 
val will  be  Elsa  Alsen,  famous  in  Eu- 
rope as  Bruennhilde.  Her  mother  was 
French;  her  father,  a  Norse  landowner. 

Of  the  tenors,  Robert  tlutt  and  Henry 
Bollman  will  be  heard  in  Important 
roles  Mr.  Hutt  comes  here  after  five 
years  with  the  Berlin  State  Opera,  with 
experience  gained  in  cities  of  Europe 
where  he  has  frequently  appeared  for 
.special  engagements.  He  will  be  heard 
here  as  Lohengrin  and  Siegfried,  parts 
he  )ias  taken  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don; In  Brussels  and  In  this  country. 
Henry  Bollman.  tenor,  l»  the  g>rajSii<«<J! 
of  an  American  citizen  who  fought  In 
the  civil  war.  Mr.  Bollman  was  borp 
in  Hamburg,  studied  voice  for  two  years 
and  a  half  with  a  French  teacher,  and 
later  went  to  Italy,  where  he  perfected 
himself- 

Another  notable  member  of  the  com- 
pany Is  Frederick  Schorr,  baritone, 
from  Hungary.  He  will  be  heard  as 
Hans  Sachs,  Wolfram  and  in  other  lead- 
ing roles. 


and  tl^s  view';;evTnts  Mr.  Archer  from 
tn  uni  ejudlced  opinion  as  to  tl,^  pure 
1v  Artistic  side.  Wycherley  s  couniry 
Wife'-  is  '-surely  the  most  bestial  play  in 
all  literature."  Congreve  never  showed 
^kil  inlhe  treatment  of  ^is  ma^-iaj- 
Mr.  Archer,  doubtful  about  the  wit  of 
Mr.  Congreve.  preferring  that  of  Sher- 
Idan.  yet  warms  in  praise  of  MlHa 
Zni  "She  Is  the  one  great  creation  of 
X  whole  literature;  a  creature  as  Ih^- 
\ng  as  Rosalind  or  Imogen.  ^-^  Emma 
woodhouse  or  Beatrice  Esmond  ;  and 
the  covenant  between  her  ^i™^ 
is  "one  of    the  ,  summits    of  Engllsn 

^  What  M.r.  Archer  has  to  say  about  the 
«,ore  modem  playwrights  and  those^now 
contemporary  is  '"Merest  ng^  V^  lde 

was  "the  most  exquisite  stylist  that  had 
^-^Itten  for  the  stage  since  Congreve 
Vut  he  treated  the  dramatist's  art  with 
■•contemptuous  lnslncerit>-  :  -ry  bad 
•lavs  clothed  In  shimmering  robes  or 
♦  S   not  without  some  admixture  of 

resrcloth  of  gold.'  -'^^^  ^^^l^Z^Z^I 
Being  Earnest"  Is  on  a  different  leve., 
fhnulh  at  the  last  it  degenerates  Into 
poor  farce.  There  is  keen  criticism  of 
?he  pUnvs  by  Pinero.  Jones.  Barrie.  Oran- 
X  - Barker.  Shaw,  whose  Can- 
rfi/ia"  IK  "a  little  masterpiece  —  Tils  is 
the  most  powerful  intellect  at  present 
exprrsslnr  Itself  In  dramatic  *orn,  "ot 
rnlv  m  England,  but  in  he  ^^J^'  J^* 
might  have  been  the  greatest  dramatist 
Tf  his  time  had  he  chosen  to  dlscipl  ne  i 
bis  idiosyncrasies  and  subdue  the 
norhlst  and   the   jack-pudding  to 

'  There  Is  too  ""le^  pnnox  Robinson, 
is  due  attention  J>ald  Lennox  ^^^^^ 


Challapln  could  have  done  what  he 
did  In  Boris  and  hav«  called  It  Bf/har- 
ear.  and  people  would  have  said  the 
SHjiie  thing,  that  he  did  not  act  Bel- 
slfazzar.  he  was  Belshaz^ar.  What 
Ho»ually  happens  is  another  matter. 
Chuliapln  la  not  Boris;  he  Is  htm^eU^ 
j^a  if  he  were  Boris.  It  w<ould  only 
mean  that  we  should  have  to  find  an- 
other Chailapln  to  act  this  Boris  Challa- 
pln before  w«  should  have  art;  before 
we  should,  in  Coquelln's  words  have 
added  to  nature  that  lustre  and  relief 
that  twjuld  make  It  art. 

■■Actors  remain  artists,  therefore.  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
remain  themselves  and  translate  Into 
the  terms  of  themselves  the  thing  to  be 
,.reatPd  Thev  are  firmly  fixed  at  the 
centre.  They  remain  themselves,  even 
thougli  it  may  not  be  their  immediate 
.elves  And  so  It  follows  that  their  art 
depends  wholly  on  wh&t  these  selves 
of  theirs  profoundly  are.  The  jfeatness 
,f  a  man's  acting  will  depend  on  tJie 
extent  to  which  the  elements  of  life 
may  be  gathered  up  in  him  for  the 
soring  toward  luminous  revelation, 
toward  more  abundant  life.  Art  is  a 
perpetural  growth  of  life  in  other  terms 
thin  Itself.  And  the  individual  quality 
of  the  actor  must  always  determine  tne 
ouality  of  the  terms  in  which  his  par- 
Scular  art  expresses  life.  That  the 
sensibility  and  intelllgenc«^to  use  the 
old  term^of  an  actor,  his  f". 
soul  his  music,  his  miracle  of  talent, 
are  'what  measures  his  achievement.  Is 
indisputable.  And  though  these  ma,y 
be  partlv  born  and  partly  acquired, 
they  can  never  be  overlooked  or  taken 
for  granted.  If  yo"  amount  to  nothing, 
vouf  art  in  the  end  amounts  to  notning; 
that  Is  a  fact  almost  biological  in  its 
brutal  certainty.  The  actor's  business 
is  to  i-emain  forever;  but  to  cause  to 
•erow  in  himself  such  flexibility  and 
fluidity  and  eloquent  magnetism  of 
body,  and  such  sympathy  of  the  Imagl- 
nftUon,  as  may  be  translated  into  com- 
presentations  of  human  charao- 
and  llvlnr:  Only  through  this  trans- 
lation of  tlie  character  into  himself  can 
an  actor  profess  to  be  an  artist  at  all 
I  a»d  the  lord  of  anothers  soul.'  " 

  \ 

I  ,  OGRSONAL 

i  Alexander  .Akinvov.  bass,  who  will  i 
eive  liis  first  rec'.tal  in  Bo.ston  Thurs-| 
day  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  was  gi-adu-  ' 
ated  in  1914  at  the  Petrograd  Imperial 
Conservatory  with  the  diploma  of 
Artist."  (In  1910,  while  a 
had  sung  at  the  50th  an- 

,ug„   „v,  i=»io' ■  nlversary   of  the    Conservatory.)  In- 

His  'Anna  Christie  become  a  member  of  the  Petro- 

grad Opera  he  sar«  there  until  May. 
1818.     The  revolution   cam*.     lie  left 


"The  Merry  WIdoW  was  revived  In  | 
London  last  month.  The  -Hmes,  ad-  j 
mitting  that  It  is  always  doubtful  as 
to  how  a  musical  comedy  of  such  com- 
parative antiquity  is  likely  to  bear  re-  ] 
vlval  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  this  revival.  "There  has 
not  been  a  great  advance  in  the  level 
of  mnsii'al  comedies  since  'The  Merry 
widfW  ^'rst  came  to  charm  the  eye 
and  'a',  and -it  is  a  ..gnirK-anl  com- 
'  mentarv  on  musical  productions,  of  the 
last  few  vears  that  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  "return  to  the  style  of  musical 
comedy  of  which  'The  Merry  Widow 
•was  so  good  an  example. 


Hi  4t  F.r«an.        works  of  aston- 

' ;:'^-!tre.f  rt  °i 

most  ^^^.^^I^IXm  a  parting 
dull  page  in  '^-f^g^.^^ethans,  and  he 
fling  at  the  ^^^l-^,'^^  pot  ridiculously 
ends  by  I  living  dog  is 

reverse  the  „\v  leering  at 

t,tter  than  -  ^^-^fl^^J  ^wn  ^ai.d 

living  Hons   while  _we  i~ 

n-orshlp  dead  dogs^  

ACTING  NOT  LIFE 

.^r^rJm^ '^d'ecla^es 
rXufe.'^Surart;  the  actor  is  never 

anybody  else  but  h'"^'^";,      ^111  dooms- 
■■People  may  go  on  s^-ylnK  t^'^ ^ 

rcUonVaftuaf  p°  rsonT  Is'what 
reproduction  But  their  ex- 

they  judge  ^«^*°^„^!,^erenoe  In  actors 
1  perienoe  and  their  prefere^oe^^^^^^ 

do  not  bear        f"^^' J^^^  Bernhardt. 

n,ain    then^lves.      »^^«'  ^i^ays 

Challapln,  Oras^.  ^^•^^^'^^0^,  parts. 

themselves  under  ,^^^"_J^'^ie^er  loses 
And  Charlie   ChapUn.   who  lev 

i::,urrd  Tnat  p^rof  this  ^m. 


Russia  and  toured  In  Europe.    In  tWe 
country  he  has  ^'^en  reciUls  with  s.c 
cess  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Clement  Antrobus  Harris,  writing  to 
,>,»  Ohrsterian  of  February,  speaks  of 
Mess?^  Mafer  and  Pattison,  "whose 
unity  of  conception  wa^  a  marve  aJid 
who  unearthed  a  wealth  of  music  for 
Two  pianos,  dellghtfuliy  new  even  to 
veterans  of  the  con^cert  auditorium." 

Mr.  Zanottl-BIanoo  contributed  to  the 
same  number  of  the  Chesterian  an  ta- 
?ormlnB  article  about  Vincenzo  Tom- 
maelnl,  first  mode  known  to  us  In  Boa- 
ton  by  his  string  quartet  oomposed  In 
1910.  and  played  here  by  the  Knelsel 
Quartet. 

The  Sackbut  of  ^^'''^''^lJ>f^"^rLll 
study  of  E^'a  <>authier's  art  by  Lrsula 

Greville. 

Joh«  McOortnick 
role   in   Mussorgsky's  "Fair 
^lnt.l,"  announced  for  performance  a* 
Monte  Carlo  ..^^mt^mmmt, 


Hi  A 

John  Steel,  tenor,  who  wlU  •Ing  In 
S^-mphony  hall  on  Sunday  evening. 
April  1,  flrat  'j&oame  famous  after  his 
return  with  the  A..  E.  F.  dl^^slon  troin 
Krarce.  He  eoon  became  a  membur 
of  the  Ziefffeld  Follies  company  and 
met  wtth  brilUajit  success  for  more  than 
two  aeauiore 

Mr  James  Agate,  the  dramatic  critic 
-^f  the  Saturday  Review,  recently  came 
across  a  musician  In  a  London  street, 
who  was  playing  a  "phono-fiddle,  an 
instrument  with  two  strings,  the  E  and 
G  of  the  ordinary  fiddle,  and  two  small 
metal  horns  like  gramophone  trumpets. 
The  man  held  the  Instrument  between 
hl8  knees  and  was  thrilled  by  his  per- 
formance.    The  spacing  and  fingering 
of  the  notes  were  the  same  as  those  of 
a  violoncello.    Mr.  Agate  asked  him  If 
he  was  doing  well.    "No  same  as  two  : 
years  ago.     Then  I  used  to  make  as  j 
much  as  a  couple  of  quid  an  hour.  But  I 
■lose  times  are  gone.    I've  been  play-  | 
M,g-a.ll  afternoon  and  haven't  reached  ; 
Jlvo  bob  yet."  I 
••I    forbore    to   tell   him,'     says    Mr.  I 
Agate,   "that   during  seven  years  my 
books  have  brought  me  in  exactly  one 
shilling  and  five  pence  per  day  of  10 
working  hours,  or  that  no  oomclentious 
artist  can  live  who  is  not  also  a  good 
card-holder." 

This  street  rousiolan  hoped  to  go  on 
the  halls  with  a  "turn"  composed  of  the 
phone-fiddle  and  a  violoncello  made 
out  of  an  aeroplane-propeller.  And 
Mr.  Agate,  considering  his  case,  was 
moved  to  say: 

"He  was  of  the  brotherhood  of  artists, 
who  are  of  two  kinds— those  who  live 
in  garrets  and  those  who  live  In  gutter.s. 
There  is  no  other  sort.  Sho\\-  me  h 
popt  who  possesses  a  mahogany  dining 
table  groaning  with  things  to  eat,  and 
1  « ill  show  you  a  man  who  Is  no 
longer  an'  artlsl  but  a  traitor  who  haa 
sold  Ills  art  to  some  devil  of  a  publisher, 
or  even  of  a  public." 

Col.  Henry  Mapleson  asserts  that  he 
is  72  and  still  lively  and  cheerful.  He 
Is  wHtlng  hts  memoirs.  We  doubt  if 
he  will  tell  all  his  experiences  or  even 
hint  at  some  of  them- 


Mr.  Michel  Foklne,  explaining  the 
relation  of  the  ballet  to  the  drama  be- 
fore that  august  body,  the  Drama 
League  In  New  York,  said  that  Isadora 
Duncan,  as  a  naturalist,  had  gone  too 
far.  Thus  he  agreed  with  sundry 
mayors  and  police  commissioners.  But 
Mr.  Pokine  was  speaking  of  art,  not  of 
public  speaking,  not  of  personal  be- 
havior. 


"Scheherazade,"  ■With  Its  ironical  com- 
edy, was  distasteful  to  him. 

Oodfrey  Tearle  has  been  playing  Qrin- 
golre  In  Besant  and  Pollock's  version  of 
the  Tamlllar  play. 


Late  one  recent  afternoon,  as  I 
walked  along  Piccadilly  on  the  way  to 
my  bridge  club,  I  heard  the  familiar 
strains  of  "A  che  la  morte"  pleading 
high  above  the  traffic.  I  halted  at  the 
corner  of  Dover  street  and  listened. 
The  executant,  whoever  he  might  be, 
was  an  artist.  He  had  all  the  fire  and 
passion  of  the  best  Italian  opera- 
singers,  dwelling  on  the  top-notes  in 
the  fine  old  rapturous  way,  and  giving 
out  the  worn  tune  with  that  languor 
and  sensuousness  which  make  It 
sounds  a  new  thing  at  the  thousandth 
time  of  hearing.  Verdi  is  rubbish,  of 
course.  Nobody  who  has  a  friend  who 
knows  a  man  whose  brother-in-law 
rents  half  a  studio  In  Chelsea  would 
dream  of  maintaining  anything  else. 
Strangely  enough,  I  can  never  get  the 
musical  highbrows  to  explain  to  me 
why  their  "rubbish"  should  etlr  me 
so  strongly  whilst  their  grreat  masters 
— Scriabln,  for  example — leave  me  com- 
paratively cold.  JA.ME3  AQATB. 

Mme.  Sohumann-Helnk  purposes  to 
give  concerts  for  charity  In  leading 
cities  of  Germany  and  Austrla. 

A  Mtherto  unpublished  letter  of  Bee- 
thoven to  Dr.  Kanka.  a  lawyer,  has  ap- 
Deared  in  the  Neue  Zeitung.  fn  i 
Beethoven  complains  vigorously  about 
the  Irregularity  with  which  he  receives 
the  pension  promised  him  in  1810  by 
Archduke  Rudolph.  Prince  Lobkowitz 
and  Prince  Kinsky,  to  keep  him  in 
Vienna. 

■When  Mr.  Mengelberg  of  Amsterdam 
Is  conducting  In  New  York.  Dr.  Buck: 
leads  the  Ooncertgebouw  orchestra. 
Some  of  the  Dutch  Journals  regret  that 
a  foreigner  Is  called  Instead  of  a  native 
conductor,  as  Evert  Cornells. 

Alfredo   Casella   haa   written   for  H 
(  Pianoforte  of  Turin  the  eulogy  of  the 
late  Giacomo  Orefice. 

Harry  Shwer,  a  13  year  old  En,?lisli 
aci  deaf  from  birth,  ha.?  been  able  to 
Mingiiisli  r.i.^thni  fur  'he  flr.st  time  in 
I  -  life  by  means  of  wircle'^a. 

The  masters  of  the  Russian  Ballet' 
ae  memoirs  of  Cav.  Enrico  Cecchetti) 
Olga  Racstcr  lias  been  published  by 
itchinson.  London.  2ls.  net.  It  was  in 
j7  that  Cecchetti  was  definitely  en- 
sed  for  the  Imperial  Ballet  Petrograd, 
it  he  Is  known  here  In  connection  with 
laghlUev's  Ballet  Russe.  It  appears 
Ka»  «>i«  role  at  U>«  Ckand  Eunuch  In 


"CAIN   AND  ABEL"  | 

(He'ywood  Broun  In  the  N.  T.  World)  | 
It  Is  old  stuff,  of  course,  for  the  foes  , 
of  censorship  to  taunt  the  guardians  of  I 
books  and  motion  pictures  with  "What  , 
are  you  going  to  do  about  the  Bible?"  j 
The  sting  of  this  Inquiry  has  been  sup-  j 
posed  to  He  In  the  assumption  that  no-  j, 
body  would  think  of  blue  penciling  Holy  | 
■Writ.  Full  credit  should  go,  then,  to  i 
the  National  Motion  Picture  .  League,  | 
which  is  at  least  consistent.  We  have 
at  hand  the  current  motion  picture  bul-  i 
letin  of  the  society,  which  announces  : 
its  purpose  as  follows:  | 

"The  following  list  of  Indorsed  pic- 
tures is  published  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  greater  demand  for  pic- 
tures not  only  suitable  for  adults.  I'Ut 
wholesome  for  children  of  all  ages." 

Under   the    heading    "Church  Films 
we  find  In  the  bulletin  thi.s  significant 
paragraph: 

"Oaln    and    Abel.     The    Holy  Bible 
Series,  chapter  2,  reel  1:  producer,  arl- 
class;  exchange.  National  Non-Theatri- 
cal Motion  Pictures.    Re-marks;  biblical  j 
story  as  told  in  Genesis  TV.    The  fol- 
lowing elimination  is  suggested;  .Scenes  , 
of  Cain  hitting  Abel  on  the  head  and 
killing  him."  , 
(     This  Is  shrewd  as  well  as  consistent. 
I  Such  methods  of  censorship  cannot  fall  j 
ito   help   the   back-to-the-church  move- 
ment.     Sunday    schools    should  profit 
even      more.      A      thoroughgoing  and 
rigorous  censorship  will  bring  about  a 
condition  under  which  the  only  place  to 
'  hear   exciting,    human,   colorful,  truth- 
ful storie.s  will  be  in  the  church.  Seek- 
ers of  sensation  will  then  abs  nt  them- 
selves in  large  numbers  from  the  films 
of  William  S.  Hart  and  pack  the  church 
to    hoar    the    uncensored    rentarks  of 
Bishop  Manning. 

Instead  of  eliminating  the  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  the  fll,m  producers 
should  have  been  allowed  to  revise  it  a 
little.  Abel  is  merely  stunned.  To  his 
cot  In  the  hospital  comes  a  contrite 
(;aln,  murmuring.  "T  didn't  know  my 
own  strength."  As  he  hovers  about  the 
invalid  the  Red  Cross  nurse  places  a 
warning  finger  at  her  lips.  Abel  stirs, 
his  eyes  flutter,  he  speaks. 

"My.  my."  he  exclaims,  "but  I  must 
have  slept  soundly!" 

You  see  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
the  blow  and  his  year  of  coma.  Gettina 
up.  Abel  attires  himself  In  the  simple 
costume  of  the  day  and.  arm  in  arm, 
he  and  Cain  walk  out  into  the  sunlight. 
Spring  has  touched  the  tree  tops  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  wtth  fond  fingers  and 
the  reunited  brothers  frolic  down  a 
great  lane  of  apple  trees  as  the  house 
orchestra  softly  plays  "Mother  Ma- 
.ohree." 


Milne's    "The    Great    Broiopp"    WM ' 
produced  In  London  on   March  «.  u 
swas  coolly  received. 

K.  C.  Splero  wrote  to  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph: "In  order  to  be  spared  a  future 
charge  of  plagiarism,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  mention  that  some  time  ago  I  corn- 
pleted   a   light   comedy   named  Forty 
Winks.'   which  apparently  has  a  good 
deal  In  common  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Mllne-s 
latest  plav,  'The  Great  Broxopp.'  The 
principal  character  in  my  piece  Is  rep- 
resented  as  having  begun  his  career  as  | 
a    grocer's    humble    assistant,    who  is 
awarded  the  prize  in  a  'missing  word 
competition.    Later  he  becomes  the  pro- 
1  prietor  of  certain  wonderful  inventions 
'   named,  respectively,  Pockett's  Pancrea- 
tic Panacea,  Pockett's  Pills  for  Pallor, 
and  Pockett's  Pastilles  for  Perfect  Pro- 
nunciation.    I   cannot  perhaps  expect 
that  these  will  ever  achieve  the  popu- 
larity of   Broxopp' 8  Beans  for  Babies 
or  Chllllngham's  Cheese  for  Chickens, 
but  as  I  atlU  cherish  the  hope  that  one 
of  these  days  they  may  be  put  on  the 
markef,  I  am  anxious  they  should  make 
their  appeal  without  any  taint  of  imi- 
tation. " 


^     MUSIC   AND   DRAMA  ABROAD 

Robert  Bvett  and  Reginald  Arkell  of 
London  are  at  work  on  a  musical  play 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Catherine  of 
Russia.  .Jose  Collins  will  take  the  part 
of  the  extraordinary  woman  immortal- 
ized In  a  line  of  Byron's.  The  music 
is  selected  from  the  works  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. 

Vincent  d'Indy  brought  at„ijl°' 
Schola  Cantorum  last  month  Der 
^e^schuetz"  for  the  third  time  at  least^ 
"thus  marking  W»  disapproval  of  Pa. 
rlsian  opera  houses  suppressing  this 
masterpiece." 

"Lyslstrata."  a  new  musical  comedy, 
words  and  music  by  Raoul  Ounsbourg. 
has  been  produced  at  Monte  Carlo.  It 
Is  needless  to  say  that  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  has  been  greatly  changed. 
Vanni  Marooux  was  in  the  cast. 

Ernest  Newman,  hearing  Stravinsky's 
"Sacre  du  Printemps"  again,  finds  Ills 
respect  for  it  diminished.  "Stravlnslty  i 
Iq  primitive  man  suddenly  endowed  with  | 
the  latest  musical  technio.  It  is  thus  .j 
that  the  goythlan  of  2000  years  ago 
would  have  expressed  himself  in  sotind 
had  he  had  the  means  to  do  so." 

Ben  Jonson's  "Volpone"  was  playe4 
at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  on  March  6.  Mr. 
W    A.  Darlington  wrote  an  article  for 
the    Daily    Telegraph    explaining  why 
he  oould  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pepys  that  ; 
the  play  is  most  excellent,  "the  best,  ■ 
1  think,  I  ever  saw,"  wrote  Mr.  Pepys.  J 
"We  have  lost  the  taste  for  "humours'  I 
as  Jonson  understood  the  term.     Per-  | 
sons  on  our  stage  must  be  characters,  1 
not     embodied    characteristics.         •    •  j 

Ben  Jonson  was  not  for  all  time,  but 
for  an  age.  His  plays  are  outmoded 
now;  we  go  to  see  them  acted  much  ^ 
in  the  same  way  as  a  modern  girl  will 
go  to  a  fancy  dress  girl  in  the  tight 
stays  of  her  ancestress.  The  old  ^ash- 
lons  are  picturesque  enough  to  be  worth 
a  little  discomfort  now  and  then." 


"Anna  Christie"  will  be  produced  In 
London  on  April  10.  "Tangerine"  Will 
be  seen  there. 

The  Gultrys  will  play  In  London  in 
!  June. 

At  the  new  Srala  Theatre  on  April  11 
will  be  presented  the  Italian  marlon- 
rttes— the   "Teatro  del  Piccoii." 

The  recroit.  revival  in  Leipsic  of  S^feg- 
fried  Wagner's  "Schwarzschwanenreich" 
seems  to  have  brought  down  upon 
its  composer's  head  the  whole  thunder 
of   the  critics.    "Lasting  almost  three 

i  hours,  never  exciting,  never  enthusing, 
and.  worst  of  all,  never  arousing  one  to| 

I  a  spirited  opposition,  the  work  is  at  best 
a  great  bore." 

"In  an  age  which  wearies  Itself  with! 
iptermlnable  problems  of  sex  and  psy-| 
■■hologA'.  it  is  a.  nii  ntal  refreshment  to 
:vtrr\    to    a    musical    comedy    such  as, 
Svlvie.'    an    adaptation    by    :\1.  Pierre 
•-■■tin  of  Ocrarrl  de  Xervai's  novel.  It 
was  produced   for   the   first   time  last 
al  (.Ma;-i:li  it)  :ii  l  in;  Trianon  L>  rique 
'J  heatre.  Paris,  before  a  crowded  house, 
which   gave    unmistakable   evidence  of 
keen  appreciation  of  an  altogether  de- 
lightful performance.    There  Is  an  old 
world  piquancy  in  this  story  of  con- 
flicting and  hopeless  love,  and  It  loses 
nothing  of  eithe?  Its  tragio  aspect  or  Its 
rusUo  character^  In  Its  stage  presenta- 
tion.  The  muslo,  by  Fred  Barlow,  Is  In 
Ideal  harmony  with  the  charm  of  the 
general  setting  of  the  pleoe  and  the 
delicate  artistry  of  acting  and  singing. 
Mme.  Yvonne  Faroohe  took  the  title 
role  and  U.  Pierre  Bertln  himself  that 
of  the  hero,  so  unfortunate  In  his  two 
loves." 

Ethel  Smith's  new  opera.  "Fete 
Galante,"  wlU  be  produced  at  the  Birm- 
ingham Repertory  Theatre,  June  2. 

On  March  7  "The  immortal  Hour,"  'oy 
'  Rutland  Boughton,  at  the  Regent  Thea- 
tre King's  Cross,  was  played  for  the 
156th  time,  and  it  Is  claimed  that  this 
Is  a  "record"  number  of  performances 
for  a  "romanUc"  opera  In  London,  the 
previous  best  being  Sullivan's  "Ivan 
hoe,"  which  was  played  155  times. 


COJJCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

9TOTDAT— (Symphony  hall,  3:80  P.  M.. 
CrikgL,  Morlnl,  violinlet.  See  as>eeUU  no- 
tice. 

Bt.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M..  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra.  Complimen- 
tary concert  to  Emil  Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor. 

MONDAY— -Symphony  hall,  8:16  P.  M.  E>x- 
tra  concert  of  the  Bo»ton  Symphony 
Orcheatra.  Mr.  Monteu.\.  conduotor; 
Mme.  Ferraftlnl  Jacohla,  aoprano.  See  , 
■p«clal  notloe.  ' 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— AlBxan- 1 
dor  Aklmov,  bas*.  Handel,  Shall  I  In 
Mamre's  Fertile  Plain,  from  "Joehua"; 
Schubert,  Death  and  the  Maiden;  Tsohol- 
kovsky.  Couplets  from  "Pique  Dame" ; 
Beetkoven.  In  questa  tomba:  GomejB, 
"Dl  spoeo."  from  "Salvator  Rosa"; 
Bchubert.  Death  and  the  Maiden;  "Tchai- 
kovsky, Coupleta  from  "Pique  Dame," 
Diaencnantment,  Mouesorgsky,  The 
Flea;  Rrublneteln,  The  Prfaoner;  Schu- 
mann, The  Two  Grenadiers;  Enrel,  Cra- 
dle aong;  Mou»»orgsky|  Verlaam'a  song, 
from  "Boris  Ooduno>V' ;  l>i'orak.  Bibli- 
cal song;  Lane  Wllaon,  ?al»e  PhllUa; 
R-lmeky-KoraaKov,  Song  of  the  VIklne 
Guest,  from  '^Sadko."  Arthur  Fiedler, 
aocompanlat. 
FRIDAY — fiymphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M. — 
20th  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
cert, Bruno  Walter,  guest  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY — Symphony  hall.  S:1B  p.  M. 
Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert. Mr.  Walter,  conductor. 


-  Laurence  Blnyon's  new  poetical  play, 
"Arthur,"  founded  on  the  familiar 
legend  was  announced  for  performance 
at  the  Old  Vlo  on  March  12.  Elgar  has 
written  music  for  the  play. 

A  suite  "The  Bluebird"  (after  Mae- 
terlinck), by  the  Russian  Ilja  Sata,  who 
died  In  1912  at  the  age  of  37,  was  per- 
formed in  London  on  Feb.  24. 

ONE  JAMES  THORNTON 
Correspondent;!  of  the  N.  T.  Herald 
are  discussing  the  question  whether 
Tames  Thornton  was  ever  the  partner 
of  Charles  B.  Lawlor,  singing  "The 
Upper  Ten  and  the  Lower  Five,"  and 
Thornton  la  mentioned  as  the  l>oet  and 
composer  of  "Annie  Rooney  is  My 
Sweetheart"  and  "When  I  "Was  Sweet 
Sixteen." 

We     remember     Thornton     as  the 

author  and  composer"  of  "I'm  the  Man 
Tliat  Wrote  Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom -de-ay." 
Tis  the  grandest  song  that  was  ever 

penned  by  man. 
In    Shakespeare  find   its   edual   If  you 
can. 

Shakespeare  couid  write  a  play,  but  he 

never  saw  the  day 
That  he  could  write  Ta-m-ra.  Boom- 

de-<uy. 

rm  tihe    man    who    wrot»  T¥-r*-ra, 

Boom -de-ay; 
It  has  been   sung  In  etveiry  laagnage 

night  and  day; 
I  wrote  it  In  a  garret  whUe  out  with 

Booth  and  Barrett; 
I-m    the    man    who    wrote  Ta-ra-ra 

Booin-de-ay. 
Thornton  s   song  was  col>yrighted,  i. 

,  IS92      'flie   t't'*   P^K*"   ^^'^  '^'^^ 
ranged  b-   William  Lorraine. 


A  pane  of  glass  which  had  a  eotiplet] 
scratched  on 'It  by  Dean  Swift  in  an  Inn 
was  sold  at  auction  recently  In  Ixmdon. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Burns  wrote 
several  of  his  poems  on  glass,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  In  existence.  The  hymn, 
"Our  Blest  Redeemer,  Ere  He  Breathed,  ' 
was  scratched  on  a  pane  In  the  church 
at  Hoddeadon  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
seen  there  for  many  years  until  a  work- 
man. It  Is  thought,  destroyed  it  In  reno- 
vating  the  building. 

This  recalls  the  contemptuous  quat- 
rain on  a  window  pane  which  already 
bore  some  foolish  man's  name. 

•Whene'er  we  see  a  fellow's  name 

Written  on  the  glass, 
We  know  he  owns  a  diamond. 
And  his  father  owns  an  ass. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CANDOR 

(iProm  a  church  bulletin  board) 
Morning  Service  at  10:80  A.  M. 

Subject, 
"The  Three  Great  PaUuroa." 
Choir. 
Sermon. 
Organ  Offertory. 

"DICTIONARY  WORDS" 
As  the  "World  Wagsi 

In  Mrs.  WTiaxton'B  novel,  "OUmpaos 
Off  the  Moon,"  somebody  Is  »ald  to.  he 
surrounded  by  a  "carapace  of  self-suf- 
flclency."  My  flrsrt  thought  was  that 
oaxapace  was  typographer's  hieroglyphic 
for  caprice.  Afterward  I  ooneulted  a 
dictionary,  although  I  am  not  a  lover 
of  dictionaries.  Sam  Johnson  is  not  one 
of  my  legendaiy  heroes.  In  fact.  I  have 
an  animus  ^gainst  dictionaries.  Oaxa- 
pace turned  out  to  be  the  shell  of  a 
turtle,  armadillo  or  crab. 

Why  these  words  that  crack  against 
the  wall?    I  suspect  they  are  foisted 
i  upon  us  by  writers  who  are  fond  of 
turning    the    pages    of   a  dictionary, 
I  dredging  in  It.  so  to  speak.    There  Is 
I  high  precedent  for  this.    Kipling  used 
i  to  do  it.    But  the  danger  Is  of  dredging 
!  up  dictionary  words.    Carapace  is  such 
Ian  one.    It  might  have  been  a  word, 
'  and  If  so,  It  would  have  been  a  pretty 
'  word,  but  it  really  Isn't  a  word.  "SheU" 
'  would  have  been   better,   plain  sheU, 
without  mention  of  the  armadillo  or 
1  crab — and  for  the  reason  that,  shell  Is 
,  coin  of  the  literary  realm  amd  carapace 
Isn't.    Carapace  is  a  distinction  virtthout 
I  a  difference,  a  house  vi^thout  a  tenant, 
a  body  without  a  soul— In  short,  a  sheU. 
I  It  makes  work  for  the  writer  who  had 
!to  look  it  up,  and  It  makes  work  for 
the  reader  who  has  to  look  It  up,  and 
then,  wlien  sJl  la  said  and  done,  it  Is 
'  Inferior  to  shell,  which  neither  would 
have  had  to  look  up.    It  Is  a  dictionary 
word,  and  the  proper  place  for  dictionary 
words  Is  In  the  dictionary.  _ 

Barrett  Wendell  quoted  Swlf t »  ap- 
preciation of  Lord  Falklajid.  who  "when 
he  doubted  whether  a  word  waa  per- 
fectly intelligible  or  not,  used  to  consult 
one  of  his  lady's  chambermaids,  and  by 
her  Judgment  was  guided  whether  to 

receive  or  reject  It."       ^  „  ^.   „ 

Lord  Falkland  plainly  had  the  proper 
contempt  for  dictionaries.  Nor  is  he 
alone.  Mark  Twain,  as  Is  weU  known, 
misspelled  words  deliberately  out  of 
sheer  hatred  ftor  the  dlctlonarj'.  as  he 
frankly  eaid.  Then  when  he  got  a  car- 
buncle on  hie  nose,  and  the  <lt<^tlonary 
retaliated  upon  him  by  saying  that  a 
carbuncle  was  a  kind  of 
pointed  out  that  humpr  la  out  of  plae*  | 

In  a  dictionary.   

R  hi  significant  In  this  c^f^"*'*!;^ 
(according  to  the  New  International) 
the  first  dictionary  giving  B"«"^^^2«f- 
nltlona  of  Enghsh  words  was  l"ued  In 
1618.  Shakespeare  died  that  year.  iNo 
body  has  done  aa  weU 
hrfp  otf  a  dictionary  aa  he  did  without 


"Thave  a  theory  tha*  Shakweare  dted ) 

of  the  dictionary.  ic  ai.  xi. 

Bo<yth}>ay  Harbor,  K». 


ADD  "FOl.K-L.ORE'* 
Am  the  World  W»g»i 

IB  yoor  luue  ot  Mardh  >0.  I  notice 
your  question.  "Ha»  nnyoneof  our  read- 
er* In  New  Eng-land  heard  the  saying: 
It  ever  you  meet  three  ladles  walking 
together  it  means  fine  weather" T"  No; 
but  I  have  noticed  It  "means"  get  oft  the 
sidewalk.  JAJVtES  H.  WEEKS. 

Belmont,  K.  B. 


AND  THB  OLDBR  THS  WARMER 

(Trwn  the  J«nm«l,  Mlfldlatown,  O.) 
A  penny  for  every  year  eaoh  person  la 
old  will  be  the  contribution  of  every- 
body in  Thursday  night's  audience  In 
observance  of  "Birthday  Night."  Dr.  Ble- 
derwolf  extended  an  especially  warm  In- 
vitation to  old  people  for  this  servloa. 

FIRES 

There  have  been  loves  Uk«  wan  old  sitar 

lights, 

liovea  like  soft  candle-gleama  that  fall 

on  laoet 

lioves  like  the  noonday  run,  that  burns 
and  bllghtst 
Loves  like  the  yonng  moon's  aDver 

pallid  faoei. 

Our  love  was  Uk«  a  matdh  atmtik  In  tlie 
dark, 

That  lit  your  eyes,  and  «lorlflea  your 
hair 

One  Instant,  till  the  wind  put  cmt  the 

«park — 

One  Instant— bat  what  radiance  was 
there) 

— Delrdre. 


UONQ  RUNS 
"B",  a  H."  ewlds  to  the  list  of  long 
runs  of  plays  In  this  country  recently 
mentioned  In  The  Herald,  "Monte  Crls- 
to,"  with  James  O'Neill.  "I  have,  or  had, 
a  letter  from  him  written  about  1897,  In 
Which  he  eald  he  had  appeared  over  SOOO 
times  aa  Bdraond  Dantes;  that  he  had 
never  missed  a  scheduled  performance. 
He  acted  the  part  several  seasons  after 
that." 

Mr.  Percy  Maokaye,  In  Theatre  Arts 
Magazine,  ■WTltlng  about  his  father's 
spectatorlum,  says:  "Until  the  recent 
extraoidlnary  run  of  'tilghtnln',  his  play 
•Hazel  Kirke'  held  for  •40  years  the  rec- 
ord for  the  longest  continuous  New 
York  run  of  any  play  !n  English." 

THB  O'MORES  OP  LBIX 
As  the  World  Wagsi 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  ris«  of  the 

Irish  in  the  social  and  artistic  life  of 
the  United  States  that  men  of  other 
ancestry,  ambitious  ot  success,  assume 
Irish  names — as  In  the  case  of  the  tenor 
who  Is  now  singing  under  the  name  of 
"Colin  O'More."  It  is  not  so  long  since 
men  of  any  and  every  stock  arrested 
for  brawling  or  drunkenness  used  to 
give  Irish. names  as  befitting  their  of- 
fences. And  on  the  stage  an  Irish  name 
was  low  comedy  stuff;  nothing  more. 
Now,  the  boot  appears  to  be  on  the 
other  leg  (no  Intention  to  refer  to 
bootlegging).  Now  those  who  want  to 
Impress  the  public  with  their  fitness 
for  doing'  a  good  job  as  singers,  as  seri- 
ous artists,  are  beginning  to  assume 
Irish  names.  This  Ls  a  compliment  to 
the  Irish. 

The  O'Morea  or  O'Moores  are  an  an- 
cient family.  The  man  who  chooses 
their  name  chooses  well.  They  ruled 
over  the  territory  of  Lelx  In  the  "ould 
times."  Rory  Oge  O'More  led  a  re- 
bellion against  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  If 
leading  a  rebellion  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  true  Irish  blood,  show  mo  what  Is) 
Then  there  was  another  Rory  O'More, 
a  nephew  of  the  former,  who  was  a 
leader  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641  > 
and  there  was  Patrick  Sar^fleld,  Earl 
of  trtican,  a  grJcndson  of  RorJ;  Oge,  who 
was  one  of  Ireland's  most  distinguished 
sotdters  In  the  fight  against  William  of 
Orange.  I  do  notj-emember  th\it  any  of 
them  were  ever  famous  as  slnitera,  but 
they  have  had  their  deeds  o«leflrated  In 
song,  as  in  Sir  Charles  "Gaaranl  Duffy's 
ballad  about  "RoryO&e,  who  heads  the 
Rapparees."  DBNIS  A.  MCCARTHY.  1 
>  Arilagtoa-Hlght*  _     _    _  ^ 

MAIER,  PATTISON 

Yesterday  afternoon  Guy  Mal«r  and 
ho*  Pattlson.  pianists,  gave  a  concert. 
In  Jordan  haa  Mr.  Maler  played  the 
Aadantino  and  Schereo  from  Schubert's 
A  major  aonata,  eight  of  his  Uttle 
waltaea,  and  Weber's  "Perowtual  Mo- 
Won."  Mr.  Pattlson  played  a  Chopin 
rroup,  a  Mazurka  tn  C  sharp  minor, 
the  -Tarantella,  the  E  major  Nocturne, 
and  the  C-sharp  minor  Scherzo.  To- 
gether they  played  three  lltUe  Stra- 
vinsky pieces  for  two  pianos,  an  An- 

paxs  "Moy  Mell,"  a  fox  trot  by  Mr 
^ttlson  himself,  and  by  Pranok.  a 
Prelude,  fug^ue  and  variations. 

Whe  printed  program  read  a  little  dlf- 
feitently,  for  it  announced  a  fox  trot  by 
ca*ella.    But  the  music  got  mislaid  Mr 

ably  In  America,  Since  a  fox  trot  there 
must  be,  Mr.  Pattlson  proceeded  forth! 
with  to  write  one.  Why  not,  Mr 
Maler  queried.    Schubert  wrote  waltzes 


and  la-iKil.  I .  ,  ' 
rhjthniH  tliii 

AVhy    shouici    -i'- 

their  example? 

Why,  to  venture  a  step  further, 
should  an  A  merican  do  anything  else? 
All  music  which  holds  its  own  springs 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  soil.  Our 
American  soil  has  not  hen-n  favorable 
for  folk-songa,  but  at  all  events  we 
have  dance  rhythm.^  beloved  of  the  peo- 
ple, rhythms  which  are,  be  the  fact 
gratifying  or  the  reverse,  peculiarly 
American.  To  urge  yount?  American 
compo.sers  to  make  u.se  of  their  birth- 
right Is  not  to  wave  the  American  flag 
unduly,  nor  yet  to  clamor  hysterically 
for  "100  per  cent.  American"  music. 
Until  they  do  give  over  writing  like 
Germans  or  Ru.'5slan.s  or  the  French, 
Whichever  happens  to  be  In  fashion,  and 
contrive  to  write  music  that  a  listener 
might  guess  to  be  the  work  of  Amer- 
lcan.s,  thoy  may  depend  upoil  it  that 
their  eftorts  will  not  come  to  a  hear- 
ing as  often  as  they  might  like. 

Mr.  Maler  has  surely  the  right  of  It, 
and  Mr.  Pattlson  show.s  good  sense. 
Another  time,  though,  It  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will,  like  his  lllustrlou.s  predecessors, 
make  full  use  of  the  worth  of  "native 
riiythms  and  yet  succeed  by  art  In  not 
lotting  his  music  sound  too  much  like 
the  "real  thing."  It  is  for  the  serious 
musician,  after  all,  to  better  the  popu- 
lar models. 

To  speak  of  Mr.  Maler  and  Mr.  Patti- 
Bon's  ensemble  would  run  to  repetition. 
They  played  delightfully,  and  excel- 
lently Indeed  they  played  their  solo 
pieces.  Each  player  added  an  encore, 
and  the  audience  would  have  Mr.  Pattl- 
I  son's  dance  once  more.         R.  R.  Q. 


It  3 


That  old  game  of  choosing  a  few 
books  for  lite  on  a  desert  Island  Is  go- 
ing merrily  on.  Now  comes  "A  Book 
Lover"  of  Freeport,  L.  1.,  who  writes 
to  the  New  Tork  Herald  that  he  would 
be  content,  "outside  of  the  Bible  and  a 
dictionary  of  course,  with  just  Ave 
books:  Mary  Johnston's  'Prisoners  of 
Hope,'  J.  J.  Mitchell's  'Amos  Judd,' 
Katherlne  Cecil  Thurston's  'The  Mas- 
querader,'  H.  S.  Harrison's  "Saint 
Teresa,'  Honors  WUlsie's  'The  Heart 
of  the  Desert.'  " 

Is  this  "book  lover"  a  mad  Jester? 
Wo  asked  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  an 
omnivorous  reader,  if  he  had  read 
these  books.  He  shook  his  head,  "I've 
heard  of  Mary  Johnston;  I've  seen  a 
play  founded  on  "The  Masquerader" ; 
I've  heard  of  Mr.  Harrison.  Are  these  , 
novels  best  sellers?  I  suppose  they  are 
recommended  as  "wholesome.'  I  have 
little  time  to  read  contemporaneous 
fiction  outside  of  the  stories  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  contain 
so  much  valuable  information.  Re- 
cently 1  Ifearned  in  this  manner  sur- 
prising facts  about  pig  iron  and  steel, 
protective  societies  asainst  burglary, 
how  young  women  in  millinery  shops 
talk  about  conduct  and  life.  What 
books  would  1  choose  for  a  desert  isl- 
and library?  Ah,  tliat's  a  hard  ques- 
tion. I  should  want  the  great  Oxford 
dictionary,  Bayle's  critical  dictionary, 
Artemus  Ward,  Fielding's  Novels, 
Rabelais,  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Holy  Dy- 
jlng,"  "Moby  Dick,"  all  of  Hazlltt, 
:  Casanova,  Cellini — In  fact  at  least  300 
!or  400  more  volumes.  I  don't  think  I 
should  box  my  set  of  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports for  transportation." 

It  is  not  always  easy  'o  tell  whether 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  In  serious  or  Jocose 
mood.  He  Is  certainly  more  amusing 
wheji  he  Is  serious. 


"THE  PITY  OF  IT" 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Poe'ta  nascitur,  non  fit, 
I'm  not,  it  irks  me  to  admit. 
One  of  these  chosen  few; 
Else  on  the  first  spring  violet, 
I'd  rhyme  a  tinkling  triolet, 
And  get  in  the  "Who's  Who!" 

a  Bi  w. 

Boston. 


If)    the   -fYeivoB'  phi,  .,  oldw 

.neaning  to  be  found  .,  oentury 
literature?  U  Is  not  monlloued  In  Cot- 
brave's  Ftench  and  English  Dictionary 
— tho  revL^ed  edition  of  1878— that 
Btorehouse  of  curious  sayings,  though 

•ithere  are  many  saws  and  wheezet 
about  windmills  »md  throwing-  things. 
Thus  for  a  man  to  throw  hin  girdle 
ito  the  ground  is  to  give  one's  whole 
estarte  to  one's  creditors;  to  throw  tho 

I  helve  after  the  hatchet  Is  "after  one 
loss  to  adventure  for  another;"  "he 
that  goes  into  a  mill  cannot  avoid 
bemenltng;"  "he  that  huilts  himself  to 
help  others  will  die  of  thirst  at  tlie 

1  mlll-tall." 


','OVER  THE  WINDMILL" 
Several  correspondents  have  asked 
us  the  origin  of  the  phrase:  "She  threw 
her  bonn«t  over  the  windmill,"  saying 
they  have  found  It  in  stories  by  Cabell, 
Docke,  Walpole,  Anatole  France. 

It's  an  old  French  saying.  In  Phill- 
bert  Joseph  lie  Roux's  "Diotionaire 
Coralque"  (Amsterdam,  1718)  we  read: 
"One  usually  finds  at  the  and  of  tales 
and  fables  for  children  'I  -  threw  my 
bonnet  over  the  wtodmlll,  and  don't 
Icnow  what  '  became  of  ^  i*!  It  is  said 
when  one  does  not  know  how  to  say 
anything  more  about  a  subject,  or 
when  one  does  not  wish  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said."  Later,  tlie  phrase 
meant  to  brave  public  opinion.  Hector 
France  In  his  "Dictloimaire  de  la 
Laague  Verte"  says  that  the  expres- 
sion probably  comes  from  the  fact  that 
women  enraged  and  no  longer  able  to 
contain  themselves  snatch  their  bonnet 
from  their  head  without  oaring  what 
those  who  see  them  may  say  or  think. 
And  so  a  young  woman  who  snaps  her 
fingers  at  the  conventions,  and  strays 
more  or  less  from  the  narrow  path  is 
said  to  have  thrown  her  bonnet,  etc. 


The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  asks, 
say  rather  shouts:  "Do  Men  Dislike 
Clover  Wives?"  Not  neoessarlly,  but 
Uiey  are  afraid  of  them — lest  they  find 
out  their  husband's  deficiencies  and  no 
longer  swing  the  cenaer  with  pungent 
and  grateful  Incense  under  the  nostrils 
of  tho  expectant  spouse. 


TRAVELERS  TELL  STRANGE  TALES 

Mr.  K.  M  Lindsay,  ex-presldent  of 
the  Oxford  Union,  having  returned  from 
the  university  debating  tour,  related  his 
adventures  to  tho  London  Daily  NevvK. 
A  contemporary  quotes  from  the  Lon- 
don Journal:  "My  first  night  in  America 
wa.s  spent  in  a  hotel  of  22,000  rooms."  Is 
It  not  possible  that  the  American  lino- 
type here  went  astray?  Or  did  Mr. 
Lindsay  wish  to  Impress  tho  readars  of 
the  NoWs? 

BIQHT  O'CLOCK 
(From  Houaman'a  "Laat  Poem«") 
He  stood,  and  heard  tho  steeple 
Sprinkle  the  quiu'ters  on  the  morning 
town. 

One,  two,  throe,  to«r>  to  mafket  place  . 
and  peoplo  ' 
It  tossed  them  down.  | 

Strapped,  noosed,  nlgliing  hla  hour, 
He    stood  and  counted  them  and 
cursed  hla  luck; 
And  tlhen  tho  clock  collected  in  the 

tower 

Its  strength,  and  struck. 


We  ha.ve  received  the  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Bclenoes  and 
Affiliated  Societies  for  March  26  and 
were  rejoiced  by  seeing  this  announce- 
ment on  page  2: 

Wednesday,  28  March,  Z-.SO  P.  M. 
TORRET  BOTANICAL  CLUB- 
At  the  Museum  of  the  New  York  Botan- 
ical Garden 
Mr.  A.  W.  BLIZZARD 
Onion  Smut 
Will  the  busy,  self-appointed  censor, 
Mr.  Sumner  or  Judge  Ford,  bestir  him- 
self for  an  injunction? 


THERE'S  ONE   IN   EVERY  TOWN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There   Is   a   musician   In   our  town 
whose  family  name  Is  Legion.  Though 
I've  never  been  Introduced  to  her,  her 
first  name  must  be  Versatile,  for  she 
hums  a  seventh  part  to  the  sextette  In 
"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor"  with  as  much 
ease  as  she  gladsoraely  constructs 
trio  from  Gallagher  and  Shean.  Her 
musical  repertoire  Is  unlimited.   I  have 
yet  to  discover  her  missing  even  one 
grace  note.    To  show  that  hers  is  not 
a  narrow  appreciation,  she  trills  with 
GalU-Curcl  one  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing warbles  "Mighty  Lak  a  Rosa,"  re- 
marking after  the   applause   that  the 
latter  is  just  too  dear  and  sweet  for 
words."    In  that  one  respect  she  is 
'  inconsistent,    for    she    knows    all  the 
words    and    enunciates    them  clearly. 
When    her    complete    familiarity  with 
every  musical  work,  classical  or  i)opular, 
sacred  or  profane.  Is  coupled  with  the 
really   remarkable   carrying  power  of 
her  voice,  I  ponder  as  to  why  she  re- 
fuses to  give  her  talent  to  the  public 
I  from  the  concert  stage.    Instead,  she 
bums  In  my  ear  and  beats  time  on  the 
back  of  my  seat  with  her  toe.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  meet  the  lady  formally. 
I  pray  that  I  may  be  In  a  high  geared, 
I  speedster-type  steam  roller  at  tho  meet- 
ing.  One  with  big,  long,  crunchy  spikes 
In^oach  wheel.  C  T.  M. 

lERIKAfflORlNI 

1    At  her  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 

Symphony  hall  Erlka  Morini,  violinist, 
played,  with  the  help  of  Harry  Kauf- 
man, accompanist,  Spohr's  concerto  No, 
9,  D  minor,  the  well-known  Svendsen 
romance,  a  Beethoven  Rondlno  touched 
up  by  Kreisler,  the  Tartinl  variations 
on  a  theme  by  CorelU,  to  which  Kreisler 
had  also  lent  a  hand,  a  Barcarolle  by 
Tschaikovsky,  a  Waltz  Caprice  by 
Wlenlawskl,  "La  Capricleuse"  by  Elgar 
and  Sarasate's  "Carmen"  Fantasy. 

There  were  more  places  added,  since 
the  audience  greatly  fancied  Miss 
Morini's  playing.  WeU  it  might.  -  Miss 
Morini  has  much  to  recommend  her. 
She  can  play  many  notes  In  a  short 
space  of  ^ime  all  strictly  In  tune,  so 
lone  may  assume  she  has  a  fine  tech- 


though  it  sounds  hard  furtl  lilmo 
high  t)as»ages,  for  tho  most  part  ha« 
beauty  and  warmth.  Her  phraer-s  Hti^ 
turns  with  elegant  grace.  So  miielcuUy 
Indeed  she  plays,  so  persuasively,  that 
for  the  moment  she  can  make  dro«» 
se»m  like  gold— a  greater  feat,  if  noi 
Sfj  worth  her  while,  than  doing  full  jus- 
tice, as  Miss  Morini  did,  to  the  vlgorou.s, 
sturdy  mu.sio  Haxtlnl  made  from  the 
Corelll  theme. 

Musically  too,  and  tastefully,  Mlai 
Morini  played  the  Spohr  concerto.  She 
has  yet  to  acquire,  however,  the  stride, 
one  may  almost  aay  the  strut,  that  fita 
this  music  of  an  artificial  day.  Spohr 
himself  h^B  told  how  It  should  be  per- 
formed; the  first  movvnent  seriously, 
says  he,  yet  with  passloii;  the  adagio 
should  be  mild  and  serene,  the  third 
movement  agitated  and  Imperious.  Con- 
sidering what  he  gave  them  to  do  with, 
of  his  Interpreters  Spohf  asked  much, 
but  nothing  less  after  all,  will  do.  Mlsa 
Morini's  quiet  grace  and  .smoothness 
would  scarcely  have  contented  Spohr. 

But  ^vhat  Is  Ml.ss  Morini  to  do?  In 
muslo  of  worth  that  suited  her.  Tike 
the  Tarllnl  variations,  she  showed  her. 
self  yesterday  a  musician  of  genuine 
temperament.  But  music  of  tho  17th 
century  she  cannot  play  all  the  tl,me. 
There  Is  nothing  to  be  made  of  trash 
but  effect,  and  of  modem  concertos 
which  p/abably  appeal  to  her  little  is  to 
bo  made  without  an  orchestra.  What 
remains  at  her  disposal?  Nothing  but 
the  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  and 
the  music  which  composers  are  writing 
today — two  varieties  of  musical  effort 
which  vkillnlsts  will  rarely  touch.  Why? 
Miss  Morini,  herself.  It  Is  safe  to  gness, 
1  would  do  finely  with  music  that  ex- 
jpresses  this  present  year  of  grace. 

FOR  MOLLENHAUM 

.Salnt-Saens's  "Tlall  OallfomJa,"  wihloh 
has  only  been  heard  Wofore  prubJioly  at 
the  Panama-Paclfljc  expoaitton  in  1915, 
was  given  by  the  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afitemoon  at  th« 
testimonial  to  Emil  Moltenhauer  at  the 
St  Jamea  Theartre. 

An  audience  which  filled  tho  audito- 
rium enthusiastlcaJiy  received  the  piece, 
which  has  bteen  deecrlbed  as  a  "sym- 
phonic eiplsode  celebrating  tonally  tho 
completion  of  ithe  Panama  canal."  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  hlmseW  conducted  through- 
out the  afternoon,  and  Fred  Pope,  thte 
wuU  known  baritone,  was  the  soloist. 

The  program  opened  with  Volbach'a 
symphonic  poem,  "Bs  Waren  Zwel 
Koenlgsklnder,"  a  fsUry  tale  In 
music,  and  Mr.  Pope  followed 
with  the  "Oloria  a  te"  by  Buzl- 
Peooia.  Then  camo  Rudolph  Nagel'e 
''Caprice,"  dedicated  to  Mra  Marie  Dew- 
Ing  Faelten.  Mr.  Nagel  la  well  known 
to  Boston  music  lovers,  having  been  a 
member  of  tho  Boston  Symphony  Or^ 
chesrtra  for  many  years. 

Sucosedln*  "Hall  O.llfoT-nla*''  hnmo- 
dlataly  aftier  the  Intermlaslon,  Tchal- 
kowsky'a  martial  overiture,  "1812,"  -was 

I  given  and  heartUy  applauded.  This 
work  portrays  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's 

j  army  from  Russia,  and  waa  first  given  U 
Moscow  by  an  enormous  orchestra,  re- 
inforced with  cannon,  which  wa-s  sta- 
tlonted  in  the  square  In   front  of  tho 

I  oathedral. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

.ST    JAMES  TnB.\TRE— '  The  .Mira- 

cle  Man;"  a  iilay  In  four  acts,  ba.sed  by 

George  M.  Cohan  on- the  story  by  Frank  i 

L.    Packard.     Played    by    the  Boston 

Stock  Company.      I ,    '■  '  ..' 

"Doc"  Jiaakoti .' . .  . . ;' :  i  . , .  ;Warier  Oiibert 
Martha  Kigglns. .  .-.TJ  .'.  Anna  l^ayng 
Hirajn  HigErips..'.,. .  .•/>.:..l ..  .Harold  Chase- 
Harry  Evraivs   Edward  Darney- 

. Michael  Coogan.'. , !  Halph  >!.  Reraley 

Betty  Hlggfihs       ;.V!-ola  Hoach 

The  Patriarch. .Mark  Kent 
Bobby.  ...........  .iv.  i.  . .  i  V .-.  .Harry  LoKell 

Helpna   ...■>..<..,.....« ..Adol.vt^  Bushpelf 

.David   '.  .Jolfn  J.  Geary 

Mary  IldlmeTi. . ; .. . '.  ...Lucille  Adaini) 

"Kddle   Holmes. Houston  Richards 

Tom  Holme.?,,  : . .  ."W".  M.  MicDonSal 

Ellas  Newton,. .» s . .  .-.  ..Uouel  Bevasa 

Tn  many  villages, 'and  not  only  In. 
New  England,  there'  have  been  "natu- 
ral bone-.»etters."  , '"natural  liealora." 
often  ignorant  meii.  who  haver  worked 
surprising  cures.  •  Sobietl.mes  one  Is' 
Induced  to  go  to;  3,  city,  as  has  hap* 
pened  in  Boston,'  where  he  Is  expected 
to  do  wondrous  thing,s.  Men  of  IntJel- 
llgence  and'  we\Uli,  despondent,  having, 
no  confldence  In'  plij-sician.s  of  high 
SLandlhg  .after  they  have'  consuIteA 
them,  followed  .their  advice,  taken  thei» 
prescription,  put  a  blind  faith  In  the 
miracle  worker.  Sometimes  they  are 
really  hielped;  sometimes  they  dib,  as. 
they  would.have  died  If  he  liad  been  » 
great  authority,  a  member  of  many- 
medical  societies.  Have  these  "natural 
healers"  some  mysterious  power,  or  are 
they  merely  endowed  with  horse  sense 
and  a  keen  Insight  Iijtp  character?  In; 
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1  ■  past  were  they  anticipators  of  good 
Mr.  Cotie?  mirlstlan  Scientists  b«foro 
that  sect  was  known. 
Mr.  Cohan's  miracle  man,  tha  Patrl- 
)  arch,  -went  so  fw  as  to  heal  by  absfint 
treatment,,  ami  ;?o  Coogan,  alias  tho 
Plopper,  forsook  his  e-vil  .ways  when  he 
beard  that  hiv  nidthf-r  .conid  wa!l^,  aflei- 
.shft  had  itceiveil  a.  Iptter  and  wa.s  con- 
staxitly  In, .the  thoughts  ot  the  Potrl-, 
arcM.  And  sp  Tpin  flolinps,  the  scoffer, 
became  a;,  bftlifiver  and  kindly  disposied 
towards  aH,..^,fter  he  buw  his  son  with- 
out a  crutch.  Wadlson,  Iho  brains  of 
the  crooks,"  \\;ho  were-  to  exploit  the 
miracle  man's  singula  r  ability— after 
Cooiran  and  Kyans,  faUine  physical  dis- 
abilities were  healed  In  a  .surprising- 
nianntr — uaa  tlie  last  to  give  In  and 
tear  up  the  checks  given  by  paiient.s 
who  had  como  from  neac  and  far. 
Helena,  the  pseudo  grandohild.  wa.s 
moved  to  repenfatice,  soon  after  she 
had  been  in  .ilie  Patriarch's  house. 

It  Is  a  simple  play  o(  village  life,  with 
visiititig  crooks  resolved  to  impose  on 
the   benevolence  -of  a  lovable,  wuite- 
I  bearded  cild  srenlleman  and  the  credulity 
,  of   Vi\$    despairing'   s'ck    and  crippled, 
i  There  Is  one  dr.iinatic  munieiit,  when 
I  the  boy  Kddle  Holmes  Jii  cured  wliile  the 
t  audience  expects  to  see  Coogan  carry 
I  oiit  the  plan  of  a  pretended  cure.  There 
is  also  a  jnoniBnt  of  su.spense  when 
Madison  1^  about  to  tell  the  Patriarch 
the  truth  about  the  grandchild.  Mr. 
(^ohan  easily    solves    lil*  self-iinposed 
problem  by  making  the  Patriarch  say  he 
knew  all  about  the  deception  from  the 
beginning,  but  wlshod  to  bring  J-felena 
and    her   three    confederates   Into  the 
Light  (with  a  capital  L,).    The  dialogue 
iH  natural,  not  without  hokum — and  ho- 
kum is  the  natural  speech  of  many.  The 
only  question  at  the  end  Is  this:  IJow 
long  would  these  walkers  for  years  in 
the  paths  of  sin  be  happy  in  the  village, 
"Doc"  Madison  With  his  >lelena;  ilvann 
with  his  Betty;  Coogan  with  his  Mary'.' 
But  Mr^  Cohan  was  not  obliged  to  an- 
swer this  Question.     lie  started  them 
all  In  the  righteou.^  way,  and  It  would 
not  be  his  fault  if  the  men  forsook  it, 
the  village  and  their  wives. 

The  perfortnaitce  was  emooth,  well- 
balanced,  plausible.  It  is  not  neces- 
-sary  to  particularize,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Kent  succeeded  In  por- 
t  raying  the  sweetness  and  dignit.V',  of 
the  Patriarch  and  peisuaded  the  audi- 
ence that  ^ils  alleged  miraculous  powers 
were  real. 

Th»  play  next  week  will  be  "Turn  to 
the  Right.  At  the  Friday  matinee 
John  E.  Hazzard,  the  author,  will  take 
a  role  in  It. 


So  President  Harding  shociced  the  na- 
tives and  visitors  at  St.  Augustine  by 
appearing  at  a  fflin  theatre  arrayed  in 
white  flannels  and  white  shoes.  For  It 
seems  they  are  fussy  at  St.  Auffustlne, 
and  expect  men  to  (Jon  at  night  a  hard- 
boiled  shirt  and  at  least  a  dinner  coat 
If  rot  a  swallow  tall. 

There  was  a  time  when  statesmen  of 
the  "golden  remote,  wild  West"  always 
wore  ft  boiled  shirt,  more  or  leas  deco- 
rated with  tobacco  Juice,  for  a  waist- 
coat was  regarded  as  not  essential,  a 
long  broadcloth  coot  and  leg  boots. 
These  are.  indeed,  degenerate  days. 

CqURTEOUS  EMPLOYERS 

As  the  World  Wag.«:  .1 
In  re:  William  L.  Robinson's  "Some 
yapps  afflicted  with  a  chivalry  complex, 
remove  their  hats  in  office  building  ele- 
vators if  a  girl  stenographer  happens  to 
be  on  board,"  etc. 

It  might  bo  well  to  Inform  Mr.  Robin- 
son that  moat  men  treat  their  stenog- 
raphers with  greater  courtesy  than  they| 
do  their  wives.  And  if  these  men,  asi 
Mr.  Robinson  complains,  remove  their 
hats  m  the  elevators.  It  Is  merely  that 
they  are  getting  Into  the  atmosphere  ol 
the  well  conducted  office  as  quickly  as 
possible.  M.  W.  HO-rX, 

Boston. 


When  did  she' flrst  hear  this  phraser 
She  might  have  said  that  the  two 
singers  were  given  the  "Icy  mitt."  or, 
as  The  Herald  has  suggested  editorially, 
were  handed  a  lemon.  Is  it  possible 
th^t  tke  phrase  irsed  by  Mme.  Walska 
had  lis  origin  ta  the  "give  him  a  cold 
.potato"  speech  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle"? 

SONGS    FOR    THE    LABORINQ  MAN 

Mr.  Ramsay  JtacDohald,  M.  P.,  said 
at  a  ".*Merrj9  England"  Fair  held  re- 
cently by  the  Independent  Labor  party 
that  when  a  people  could  not  sing  good 
songs  it  was  Incapable  of  sound  po- 
litical thinking.  "Their  Socialist  move- 
ment must  remain  a  purely  mechanical 
and .  a  hard  economic  thing  unless  It 
Was  Inspired  by  good  music." 

Yes,  yes^-  But  who  Is  to  select .  the 
songs  for  th.e  Independent  Ijabor  party? 
There's  Felix  TiIcGlenn.on's  "I've  Worked 
Eight  Hours  This  Day."  but  that  would 
be  as  mockery  to  the  host  of  unem 
ployed  In  England.  A  more  cheerful 
ditty  is  tlie  song  about  Mr.  GJlUgan, 
who 

"Was  only  a  workman  In  ShauRhnessy's 
yard 

Till  they  made  him  an  overseer." 

I^et  us  all  Join  In  the  chorus,  although 
Mr.  Gilllgan  in  thi.?  country  is  now  a 
sober  and  a  saddened  man: 

"Oililga^i's  on  A  tear  again, 
He'Jl  stay  tin  Saturday  night; 
Just-glv©  hira  all  the  room  he  wa,nt3. 
Or  else  he'll  raise  a  fight-         , .    ' . 
'TJs  oncej  in  evr'y  montli  he  throwij  lits 
.  ...    money  left  and  Tight,  . 
But  .he'll  go  to  work,  again  on  Monday 
morning."  ' 

BECKY  AND  THE  KING 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

To  mention  Thackeray  and"  ijiutton  Is 
to  recall  Lord  Steyne's  protest  at  B6oky 
Sharp's  extravagant  ambitions^  "Gad! 
I  dined  tvlth  the  King  yesterday,  and  we 
had  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips."  Will- 
iam IV,  dull  eV^en  In  his  dishes,  must 
have  been  the  monarch  alluded  to;  not 
his  predecessor,  the  First  Gentleman  and 
the  greatest  gourmand  of  Europe.  ' 

Cincinnati.  G.  W. 

:  No.  The  King  with  whom  Lord  Steyne 
dined  was  George  iV.  After  Becky  had 
been  presented  at  court,  she  ordered  the 
finest  portrait  of  him  that  ar-t  had  pro- 
duced. "She  cliose  that  famous  one  in 
whldTT  the  best  of  monarchs  is  represent- 
ed in  a  frock  coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and 
breeches  and- silk,  fstockings.  Simpering 
on  a  sofa  from  under  his  curly  brown 
wig."  It  was  a- few, days  after  the  pres- 
entation that  Ste-yne  told  Becky  of  his 
dining  with  the  King  and  reproacljed 
her  for  striving  after  what.' was  not 
worth  the  having.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  Thackeray  pays  sarcastic 
homage  to  the  "First  Gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope": "Others  .  liave  seen  Napoleon. 
Some  few  still  exist  who  have  beheld 
Frederick  the  Great,  Dr.  .Johnson,  Marie 
Antoinette,  etc.-^be  It  our  reasonable 
boast  to  our  children,  that  we  saw 
George  the  X3ood,  the  Ma;gniflc^t,  th« 
Great."  Furthermore.  George  IV  did 
not  die  until- 3St!0,  and  Becky  and  Stej-ne 
we.re  talking  not  long  after  Waterloo. 
— Efi.  ..  .. 


THE  OLD  MAN  AT  THE  CROSSINQ 

(Trom  L.  A.  O.  Strong'a  "Dublin  Days") 
I  sweep  the  street  and  lift  me  hat 

As  persons  come  and  persons  go. 
Me  lady  and  me  gentleman: 

I  lift  me  hat— but  you  don't  know! 

I've  money  by  against  I'm  dead; 
A  hearse  and  mourners  there  will  be. 
And  every  sort  ot  walking  man 
Will  stop  to  lilt  his  hat  to  me. 


BIRTH  CONTROL  IN  LYNN 

(From  the  L>'Tin  Item) 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Brown  and  a  committee  c 
directors  of  the  Soolety  for  the  Preven 
tlon  of  Children  will  stage  a  card  party 
Tt.'irsday  afternoon,  March  29,  at  the 
'"     Mps    Beach    Neighborhood  house. 
. ,     scalp  and  bridge  will  be  featured. 
'       proceeds  will   benefit   the  Lynn 
"q,"^^  of  the  society.  j 

itchln       MCOLO  POTATO" 
iged'^^oi  Qanna  Walska  says  that  Mme. 
hut  he  la  nd  Enrico  Carusc  'Yecelved  the 
I  laghlUe^tjto"  when  they,   first  sang. 


BOSTON    VS.    STOCKHOLM  ■  ,  • 

As  the  World  Wag's: 

Better  late  than  never.  The  Boston 
streets  are  /to  be  cleaned  at  ' last  and 
we  shall  no  longer  be.  obliged  to  Walk 
through  ankle  deep  tons  of  slush.  Per- 
haps our  city  auUiorities  believed  that 
nature  would  do  w'hat  they  were  ton 
dilatory  to  do  themselves. 

A  young  man  just  home  from  ills 
bridal  trip  to  Sweden  ,  was  astonished 
at  the  filthlness  of  our  thoroughfares] 
and  contra.sted  therri  with  the  cleanliness^ 
of  the  city  of  Stocklioim.  He  referred 
to  the  carefulnes.s  ,  with  which  the 
streets  tjiere  were  kept  free  from  mud. 
After  every  snoTystorm  the  shovel 
brigade,  he  said,  was  sent  out  to  re- 
move the  whUa  cn"velope  and  dump  It 
In  the  water  so  that  it  might  not  cause 
sickness  or  death.  .  Much  a's  he  loyedi 
his  native  Boston,  he  almost,  wished  lie 
lived  in  tliat  foreign  land  %v1th  its  nd- 
vanced  ideas  of  sanitation.'  Bo.oton 
used  to  be  pure  as  t)ie  beautiful  snow, 
before  It  became  wedded  to  .dirt,  but 
now,  but  now.  alas,  it  has  degenerated 
ln()^  a  disgusting  slushhdle.  Give  us  less 
oratory,  florid  orator>  and  mora  common 
sense.  BAIZE. 

Dorcliester. 

ADD  "AMAZINQ  MARRIAGES" 

(From  a  local  newspaper) 
Mlsa  Anne  da  Bow  and  Mrs,  Carlton 
B.  Engel  were  married  on  Wednesday 
at  the  home  of  the  bridegroom's  pa-| 
rents. 


nim.skv-Korsakov  Suite.  ■■.Scher.'.zadc," 
to  which  he  brought  next  three  Bach 
movements,  a  prelude,  an  adagio  and 
a    g^'Otte    In    rondo    form    for  violin: 
alone,  arranged   for  strings  by  Slgis- 
mund  Bachrich.     In  turn  came  Wme. 
'iiater    t'erraHRni    Jacchl.a,    soprano,  to 
si^ig   ari  a;ir   from   Goclard's  dramatic 
Symphony.  "L  Tasse,"  and  also,  of  all 
thin°is     the    aiia,    "Rltorna  Vlncltor,", 
from  -"Alda."    To  close,  Mr.  Monteux 
clayed,  for  the  flrtit  time  In  Boston,  Res-< 
pight's  "Ballad  of  the  Gnomldes." 
•   Old  ResplgUl  one  day,  wearying  of  his 
fiafihlng    foui'ualns,    Gregorian  modes, 
clouds  and  mists,  and  stately  anelentj 
dances,  feel  the  need  of  a  change?  If 
•lO    he  made  a  marked  one,  when  he 
took  it  Into  his  head  to  dabble  In  diabol- 
ism.   Not  to  put  too  flno  a  point  upon 
it    he  seems  scarcely  the  man  for  the 
experiment.  .  ilo  had  everything  to  do 
with    t<>.be  sure,  a  "poem"  by  Carlo 
Clausettl  ot  quite  sutflcient,  wildness  to 
inspire  him  to  sounds  of  darkness,  and,, 
it  goes  without  saying,  amazing  skill  in 
orchestration.   But  what  of  It?   Of  what 
I  avail    are     snarls     and    giowls  and, 
thumps  on  drums  if  they  only  make 
l  a   noise?   A   din   alone,    even  though 
'  clamor  be  now  the  fashion,  "is  scarcely 

competent'  to  stir  terror;  Imagination, 
for  that,  must  direct  the  din.  and  power, 
must  propel  it.  A  .  respectable  aim, 
though  hardly  the  loftle.st,  ,  It  has  al- 
ways been  l.n  ar,t,  to  try  to  ma.ka  people 
shiver.  But  If  the  attempt  goeij  a\yry.: 
If  people  fall  to  thrill,  and  shudder,  ot\ 
the  effort  ■s\:hat  Is  left  to  conrimend-  It?' 
Little  enough.  .Some,  pecpl.e.  to  be  sure, 
may  have  reacted  as  they  'should  to 
this  "Ballad"  last  night.'.  It  so,  they 
were  in  a  minority,  t.B  Jtidge  froip  their 
beh.avior.  It  is  not  everybody,  afler  all.  ,' 
who  cati  deal  convincingly  with  .the  dev- 
ilish. ■  Let  Rpspight,-pray,  go'tiack  to  his 
Roman  fountain.?.    .  .  .  ' 

I  The  rest  of  the  concert'  needs  few 
words.  -  Mme.'  Jacchia',  more  at.  home 
'In  the  opera  house'  trlian  the  concert 
hall,  might  have-  found  niore  grateful 
and  Jess  taxing  iiiijbIo  to  'sing  than  the 
airs  she  ohose.  The  very  large  audience 
applauded  the  Russian  suite  with  a 
heartiness  that  resulted  In  the  orches- 
tra's standing  to  acknowledge  ^he  ac- 
claim. They  also  showed  themselves 
mig'htlly  pleased  with  the  Bacii  suite. 

R.  R.  Q. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

ARLINGT'ON— William  Courtenay  in 

"The  Temporary  Husband."  Farce. 

Third  and  l.-^st  week. 
COLONIAL— Ed.     Wynn  -  In  "The 

Perfect   Foal."   Eighth   and  last 

week. 

COPLEY— "Wlien  ,  Knights  'v;  ■were 
Bold."  Farce.  .Second  and  last 
week.    Next  week,  "Disraeli." 

HOLLIS     STREET— "Llghtnin'." 

Comedy,   litn  -5\'eek. 
M-'^JB/STIC— "."^^plce  of  Life,"'  Second 
weelc. 

PLYMOrTH— "Just  Married.''  Fairce. 
lllh  week.  •  "  ■  ■ 

SELWYN— "The  Fool,"  Drama:  Sev- 
enth wpelc.  li:xii-a  matinee  ^bn  Fri- 
day. April  ti,    ■  ,    ■  ■       ,  '  .  ■ 

SHUBEr:T--"Gret?nwlch  Village  Fpl- 
lies."  Tlilrd   week.  . 

TBEMON'T—  "Tliij  Torchbearers." 
Co-medy.     Second  and  last  week. 

WILBUR— "It  is  the  Law.-"  Melo- 
■  drama:  -  third  and  last' week.,  Sat- 
urday afternoon  "To  the  Ladies." 


I.^fo  t-aser."  Up  to  thaL  lii.  ,vf 
had  dragged  a  bit,  but  .,k 
went"  ihereafler. 

It  Is  a  corking  bill,  too,  with  a  lot  of 
clever  turno.  Ardelle  i»  good  and  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Barry  are  very  funny 
111  "The  Scandals  of  Ileiisfool  Corner  " 
Jimmy's  impersonation  of  *  country 
sport  being  a  gem, 

Maryon  Vnilie  and  Ota  Gygl  and  their 
Company  give  some  jeally  fine  interpre- 
tative dancing  aiid  violin  .  plaving. 
Windsor  , Met 'a.y.  the  cartoonist,  puts-  an 
animated  menagerie  of  his  own  drawing 
(on  the  scieen,  of  course),  through  their 
paces,  in  persmi.  -  Others  on  the  bill  ,-i.re 
Ma.xlne  and'  Bobby,  the  comedy  dog' 
Gertrude  .Moody  and  Mary  Duncan,  in 
a  song  and  iiatter  turn;  Murry  and 
Maddox  In  a  lively  little  sketch  and  Paul 
and  Walter  LaVan-e,  acrobats. 


MONDAY  CONCERT  I 

I'or  tlie  founth  Symphony  concert  of 
the  Monday  ,serles  la.'rt  ni.ght  in  Sym-  > 
phony   hall,    Mr.    Monteux   planned  a 
c:iriou,<!  program.     He  began  with 


There  wasn't  the   slightest  possible 
shadow  of  a-  doubt  what  the  audience 
at  Keith'. «  Theatre  last  night  liked  best 
on  the  prograrn.    It  was  Paul  Specht 
aiid  his  orchestra,  "masters  o.f  rhyth- 
mic syncopation,"  according  to  ,l,he  bill. 
■liPr.  ' Specht's  players,   fiirnislied  forth. 
wltK  every  conceivable  sort  of,  band  In- 
strument,   from   piano   and  -l)an}o.  to 
trombone  and  saxophone,  gaye  -fin  ex- 
position of  jazz,  tuhed  up  t.<5  about  Ifi 
stages  «f  ampllflcillon.    They  Imrtat^d 
modern   orchestras,  from   the  colonial 
to  the  style  ot  1923.  They  played  Tosti's 
••■Good-Bye"  with  such  expression  thatl 
Tostl  himself  would  never  Ijav-a  recog- 
ni'zBd  his  own  composition.  The.y.played 
the  "Yankee  Doodle  Blues"  as  half  aj 
;dozen  different  nationalities  might  havei 
1  interpreted   that   work.      They  playedj 
'  "Silver  Stars"  and  "My  Buddy"  -and 
!  "Way   Down;  In   New   Orleans"  with 
/everything,  that  rang  and  jingled  kml 
'■'  sqtiawked  and  whooped  until  tha  addl- 
'  encie-fa-irlv  went  delirious  with  pleasure, 
ftecall  followed  recall  until  one  Iosl 
count.    The  theatre  management  tried 
in  vain  to  make  an  opportunity  for  the| 
next   act.     Folks   wanted   Specht  and 
Speclit's  music  and  nothing  else  would 
do     Switching  the  lights  on  and  oft  and 
setting  the  silage  only  made  them  the 
more  determhied.    Specht  himself  Anal- 
ly had  to  como  out  and  beg  them  to  de- 
sist 

xiien,  and  not  until  then  did  FrankljTi 
Ardelle  and  Adelle  Richie  get  a  ohanco 
(o  start  In  their  KURPPy  comedy,  ,  a  he 


Sarah  Bernhardt  j 

Sarah  Bernhardt  was  more  than 
•  great  actress  j  she  was  a  remark- 
able peroonage.  When  a  distin- 
guished •visitor  in  this  country  wbb 
asked  some  years  ago  to  name  the 
most  Illustrious  women  then  U'ving, 
he  named  with  her  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China  and  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  and  no  one  disputed  his  Judg- 
ment. 

It  is  often  'said  that  an  actress 
leaves  no  enduring  monument.  Only 
old  theatregoers  remember  the 
idols  of  their  youth  and  when  they 
glow  in  praise  of  them  and  mutter, 

"You  should  have  seen   "  they 

are  looked  on  half  contemptuously, 
half  pityingly  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Yet  Sarah  Siddons,  Adri- 
enne  Lecouvreur,  Peg  Woffington, 
Rachel,  Charlotte  Cushman  are  still 
something  more  than  names.  Mme. 
Bernhardt  in  her  lifetime  had 
achieved  immortality. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  old  'to 
remember  Mme.  Bernhardt  when 
she  was  in  the  fulness  of  her  power; 
when  her  voice  was  of  pure  gold; 
when  it  blazed  in  passion,  or  ca- 
ressed in  tenderness.  A  haunting 
Voice;  there  was  none  like  it.  In 
her  portrayals  she  could  be  feline 
and  dangerous;  a  sorceress;  the  inr 
carnation  of  hate  and  revenge; 
Buperb  in  pride;  irresistible  in  ten- 
der emotions,  in  simple  affection, 
in  heart-breaking  repentance.  '  A 
;word,  a  gesture,  and  the  soul  of  the 
^spectator  was  shaken.  Her  reper- 
toire called  for  the  expression  of  all 
;'6entiments,  'emotions,^  passions. 

She  reached  the  height  of  hex 
.•■•«rtistic  glory  as  Phedre  in  the  trag- 
■  edy  of  Racine,  as  the  heroine  of 
Hugo's  "Hemani,"  and,  as  Na- 
poleon's son  in  Rostand's  play.  It 
is  a  question  whether  her  art  did 
not  suffer  by  her  appearance  in  the 
plays  of  Sardou,  "The  Caligula  of 
the  Drama,"  although  they  brought 
her  wealth  and  fame.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied  that  in  her  later  years 
her  art  was  often  mannered;  that 
her  tirades,  once  magrnificent  in 
their  volcanic  spontaneity,  became 
perfunctory  and  almost  ineffective. 
But  she  had  been  long  on  the  stage; 
and  at  times  only  her  indomitable 
:  wiir  triumphed  over  physical  dis- 
ability. 

An  extraordinary  woman,  gifted 
in  a  diversified  and  extraordinary 
manner.  Her  eccentricities,  her 
weaknesses  wei-e  long  ago  forgot- 
ten. Her  enthusiasm,  her  patriotic 
fervor,  her  generosity — i-eckless  as 
it  often  was— her  devotion  to  her 
family,  and,  above  all,  her  courage 
that  endured  to  the  end  should  long 
glorify  her  name,  even  when  tlie 
art  that  in  the  last  years  of  physi- 
cal suffering  kept  her  alive  with 
spirit  undaunted  wfll  be  only  a  tra- 
dition. 


H  the  life  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  "'•^ 
be  written  in  fufl  by  a  ootnpetent.  sym- 
pathetlc,  critical  biographer.  It  would  w 
a  singularly  entertaining  book 
first  of  all  be  obliged  to  sift 
«"terlal,  for  there  a«  legends  conoei^ 
her  which  have  been  acceptedas 
^ts     SlTe  entered  the  Paris  Conwrv*- 


aa  Kosh.  ,  HitmIm  Mt,  w.il  thcra  the 
*"  t  •>at  honor  lui  ,  wns  a  scnond 
,     J  for  tras'^iJy. 

How  many   re  men   ir  n 

ah'Tt  stay  at  the  ComeJlo  Fran&iUe  and 
at  tl)9  aytntia.se,  she  played  th«  part  of 
U  >  Princess  Deslreo  In  "La  Blch«  au 
("Tho  Whlto  Fawn")  under  a 
fuujo  name  at  the  Porte-Salnt-Martln? 
\A  hat  namo  did  she  assume? 

Ji  she  one  of  the  charaotera  In  Dan- 
dct's  "Nabob"? 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
,vll6  book  "Sarah  Bamum,"  purportInK 
to  be  written  by  Marie  Oolombler,  but  It 
la  attributed  to  Paul  Bonnetaln. 

nan  any  one  made  a  oollectlon  of  the 
many  caricatures  at  her  expense?    It  | 
should  Include  the  oartoon  that  appeared 
In  JudKe  when  she  visited  this  country 
for  tho  first  time,  representing)  her  as  a  I 
CM  on  the  roof.    Tlie  carlcaturl;sts  here  j 
und  In  Paris  were  not  grentle  with  her.  I 
Poibaps  CoU-Too  thougrht  he  was  com-  | 
pUmentary  when  he  drew  her  In  a  paint- 
*r'a   blouse,    one  hand   holding  palette 
and  brushes,  the  other  resting  on  a  hu-  < 
man  skull.   On  the  floor  wore  gold  coins  | 
and  the  traglo  mask. 

It  Is  said  that  her  mother  was  a 
Berlin  Jewesa;  her  father  waa  a  lawyar 
of  Havre.  It  was  he  that  saw  to  her 
baptism,  put  her  In  a  eon  vent,  and 
fared  for  her  until  he  died.  Ho  left 
her  by  will  20.000  francs  on  the  condl-  i 
tJon  that  ehe  should-  be  married  by  the 
time  she  was  21.  The  natural  hplrs 
brought  up  this  condition  unfulfilled. 
Sho  said  she  would  marry  the  first 
■super"  or  stagehand  and  leave  him  the 
nfxt  day.  There  was  a  settlement: 
S"ii:a:i  took  back  to  Paris  from  Havre 
lO.Ofii)  francs. 

Hor  son  was  bom  soon  after  she  left 
the  Gymnaae  and  before  she  played  In 
"The  White  Fawn"  and  sang  a  duet  with 
Mmo.  Ugalde.  This  was  between  1862 
ai.d  1887.  It  was  In  1874  at  the  Comedlo 
Francalse  that  ehe  made  a  sensation 
^nd  rovoaled  herself  a  great  tragedian 
as  Phedre;  the  year  that  she  first  ex- 
posed a  bust  in  the  Paris  Salon. 

■Who  now  remembers  her  balloon  as- 
cension, the  talk  about  W,  and  the  little 
book  In  wMoh  she  desorlbed  heir  emo- 
tion iT 

When  her  sister  Jeanne,  who.ie  birth 
certificate  spelled  the  name  "Bei-nardt,"  i 
v.sited   this   country  with   Sarah,  she 
took     mlpor    parts    and    was    herdly  ] 
noticed.     She  left  the  stage  and  lived  i 
II'  Brussels  on  a  pension  granted  by 
V?rah,  and  was  the  mother  of  Saryta  . 
Bernhardt,    who    created    the    part    of  1 
the  Princess  In  "Li'Alglon."  Jeanne  died  ' 
at  Paris  in  1900.  At  the  time  that  Sarah 
rested  in  a  padded  coffin,  Jeanne  deco- 
rated the  walls  of  her  own  parlor,  din- 
ing room  and  bed  chamber  with  painted 
gibbets. 


FOR  OUR   HALL  OF  FAMli 
Mr.  George  Fish  t.^  secretary  of  thi 
nilnols    (>ame    Protective  Association 
His  address  Is  oare  of  the  Marln«  Banj 
of  Sprlngneld,  111  I 


pliotOKrapha  of  M.  wn-o 
tak*n  at  so  high  m  '  .ipb 

was  little  real! 

wetrht  of  Everest  and  other  mount n hi 
The  hall  was  w«  11  filled  with  a  deeply 
tntoreated  audience. 


Is  it  true  that  Sarah  as  a  false  friend 
and  with  malicious  Intent  advised  Mme. 
Duse  to  make  her  first  appearance  In 
Paris  (1897)  in  "La.  Dame  aux  Ca- 
raellas,"  expecting  and  hoping  that  her 
rival  would  fail?  That  the  Parisian 
puhllo  would  compare  her  unfavorably 
with  Sarah  in  the  part?  Mr.  Victor 
Mapes  has  discussed  tho  question  at 
length  in  his  "Duse  and  th^  French." 
put  :ished  by  the  Dunlap  Society.  We 
do  Mot  like  to  believe  that  Sarah  stooped, 
to  so  moan  a  trick. 


A  JOHNNY-ON.THE-8POT 

(From  the  Wo»tern  Sprtnge  Times,) 
Alex    Rosengren,     the    well  known 

painter  and  decorator,   fell  this  week, 

breaking  his  collarbone. 

Have  your  paper  hanging  and  Interior 

decorating  done  now.     A.  J.  O'Brien, 

Box  192,  Western  Springs. 

HOW   TO    LOSE   A  HUSBAND 

(By  Danderlna  T"lddlestlx.> 
The  first  man  I  married  was  an  old 
fish  named  J  nelson  Judberry.  He  '.vas 
wealthy,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
mother  told  mc  how  to  pnt  the  other 
foot  there.  Mother  waa  wrong,  but  i 
forgive  her,  for  the  old  man  Is  aliv 
now.  It  is  the  stimulation  of  signing 
the  monthly  alimony  check  that  keeps 
him  pepped  up,  1  think.  I  married  hlra 
li»  June  and  I  was  a  beautiful  country 
gell,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  everything. 
We  came  to  his  home,  where  his  first 
wife  had  died  but.  a  short  time  before. 
He  helped  nie  down  from  the  buggy,  and 
walked  In  the  house  ahead  of  me.  "The 
kitchen  wants  your  attention,"  he  told 
re*,  "and  1  need  a  Ijowl  of  soup.  Fix 
things  up."  1  sat  down  and  wept,  then 
and  there.  In  my  beautiful  organdie 
bridal  dress.  Within  10  minutes  I  had 
mother  on  the  'phone.  She  came  over 
and  pi-epared  the  meal,  for  I  was  al- 
ready a  hysterical  wreck.  I  needed  no 
liOt  water  bottle  to  knotv  T  wa«  goln^ 

>-.ave  a  high  fever,  -   

S>iiah, 

O  o  be  Clint  !r' 


Thta  reminds  na  that  Mr.  Orrln  A. 
I  Caali   hauB   aiad   a   petition    In    bank* ' 

[  ruptoy;  Mr.  Henry  Rude  lives  in  Pleaa- 
I  anlvllle,  N.  Y„  and  Mr.  O,  R.  Lena  U 
'  an  optometriat  in  Linooln,  111. 


MORS  ABOUT  ABARtS  AND  HIS 
ARROW 
As  the  Wotid  Wag»i 

'  Abarls,  the  Hyperborean,  to  whom  yon 
[  allude  so  pleasantly  this  morning,  haa 
Interested  me  ever  alnca  the  day  when 
as  a  boy  I  read  of  him  in  Anthon's 
Claserloal  Dictionary.  Yeans  later  there 
occurred  to  me  an  Interpretation  of  his 
wonderful  "Journey  around  the  whole 
earth  without  ta.it Ing  food" — an  Inter- 
pretation Interesting  In  Itself,  and  truer 
to  all  the  recorded  data  than  any  other 
thus  far  presented.  Jambllous  states 
that  >ibarls  "was  a  disciple  of  Pythag- 
oras." Pythagoras  was  a  philosopher 
greatly  Interested  In  cosmologlcal  spec- 
ulations. In  fact,  famous  to  this  day 
for  his  reported  doctrine  as  to  a  "coun- 
ter-earth" opposite  to  the  eartn  we  see 
and  stand  upon.  Cicero's  explanation  of 
this  as  probably  nothing  other  than  a 
current  misunderstanding  of  a  true 
Pythagorean  doctrine  touching  wh.'it  we 
call  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres Is  doubtless  correct.  It  should 
ftn-ther  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks 
considered  their  Apollo  worship  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  people  in  the  high- 
est North,  the  Hyperboreans,  who  still 
at  stated  times  sent  sacred  offerings  to 
Apollo's  Bhrlne  on  the  island  of  Delos. 
Now  a  journey  around  the  earth  at  our 
latitude  Is  far  shorter  than  at  the 
I  equator.  At  the  latitude  of  Stockholm 
I  it  is  yet  shorter;  and  shorter  yot  it 
!  would  grow  with  every  degree  of  prog- 
1  ress  toward  the  north  pole.  At  some 
I  point  in  such  a  progreis  it  would  be- 
come so  short  that  e^  en  a  pedestrian 
oould  traverse  it  "without  tasting  food." 
All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  Abarls  tradi- 
tions is  the  earlyappearance  in  barbarian, 
Greece  of  an  enlightened  Itinerant  priest 
of  Apollo  coming  from  the  North  and 
the  supposition  that  he  attempted  to 
Instruct  his  hearers  in  a  true  conception 
of  the  spherical  earth.  The  famous  "ai^ 
row,"  which  he  is  reported  to  .have 
carried  with  hlra  was,  of  course,  a  mag- 
netic needle.  W.  F.  W. 
Brookllne,  March  28. 
Has  our  correspondent  read  the  arti- 
cle about  Abarls  In  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bayle's  Critical  Diotlonarj'?  There  Is 
interesting  matter  therein.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  "arrow"  was  a  divining 
rod.  Some  accent  the  name  of  AtaWs 
on  the  first  syllable;  some  on  the  sec- 
ond.— ED. 


(George  Leigh  Mallory  Gives 
Review  of  Risky  Venture 


Mr.  George  lielgh  Mallory  talked  last 
ttlght  In  Jordan  hall  about  the  attempts 
to  climb  Mt.  Everest  and  the  part  he 
took  in  them.  He  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  AUston  Burr,  who  spoke  of  various 
mountain  heights  reached  by  men  be- 
fore 1921.  Then  becoming  pleasantly 
personal  he  told  of  Mr.  Mallory s  prowess 
an  oarsman  at  the  university  and  his 
pallant  bearing  In  the  late  war,  serving 
In  the  artillery — all  an  excellent  prep- 
aration for  the  attack  on  Everest. 

Mr.  Mallory  told  in  detail  the  pre- 
liminary study. of  the  mountain  to  find 
where  the  ascent  was  most  practicable. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  reach  even  the  base, 
{for  there  must  be  a  long  detour  as  the 
dwellers  in  Nepaul  do  not  look  with  a 
'friendly  eye  on  white  visitors.  He 
talked  for  a  little  while  about  the  better 
disposed  but  dirty  Thibetans,  and  how  a 
lama  gave  his  blessing. 

The  various  camps  were  described, 
the  life  In  them,  the  plans  and  routes 
for  reaching  the  summit.  The  final 
struggles,  and  ^he  necessary  abandon- 
ment when  his  party  stood  over  27,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  told 
a  vivid  stoiT.  bill  with  charming  mod- 
esty, the  modesty  of  a  brave  man.  The 
need  of  oxygen  after  a  certain  height 
was  reached  was  explained  and  the  con- 
trivance for  Inhaling  it  waa  shown.  His 
simple  narration  of  th*  dAath  of  a  num- 
ber of  porters  buried  by  an  avalanche  and 
his  own  sensations  when  swept  dowfl 
under  the  snow  moved  the  audience. 
More  than  onoe  Mr.  Mallory  paid  a  finfe 
tribute  to  the  porters  employed,  who 
worked,  not  merely  tor  pay,  but  took"  a 
keen  Interest  In  the  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  English  Alpine  Club  and  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  lectiire  waa  richly  Illustrated  by 
etereopticon  views,  examples  of  excel- 
lent photography,  many  of  them  beauti- 
ful In  their  iKirtrayal  of  snow  and  ice 
and  glaciers,  wind  swept  plains,  tropical 
vegetation  and  blooming  flowers.  The 


Some  of  us  ar«  old  enough  to  tcmem- 
ber  Mr>  Louis  HarHson  In  "I^hotoe,"  We 
isee  him  now  In  Roman  costume  lean- 
ing on  a  pillar  and  exolalmlngi  "Come, 
seo  how  Dlonyslus  can  die,"  and  then 
the  pillar  collapsed  and  Dlonyglus  fell 
on  the  floor.  Was  he  not  In  "Horrors" 
with  Mr.  Dixie?  We  remember  his 
reading  aloud  from  e  newspaper  In  "The 
Pearl  of  Pekin  "!  "Thieves  broke  Into 
tho  house  of  RuChcrford  B.  Hayes.  They 
escaped  losing  nothing," 

In  many  other  burlesques,  comodlea, 
farces,  he  waa  a  Joyous  apparition.  And 
now  ho  lias  a  part  In  tho  banquet 
Boene  In  "To  the  Ladles,"  a  comedy 
which  will  bo  produced  at  the  Wilbur 
Theatre  next  Saturday  afternoon.  He 
plays  a  Tammany  Hall  politician,  who, 
In  the  absence  of  a  distinguished  orator. 
Is- called  on  to  speak  at  a  trade  banquet. 


"To  the  Ladles,"  which  was  produced 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  13,  1922, 
•with  Helen  Hayes  and  Otto  Kruger  In 
the  leading  parts.  Is  a  satire  on  business 
methods.  The  play  takes  up  "some  of 
the  factors  In  the  general  dumbheaded- 
nesa  of  American  business"  and  has 
"fine  fun  with  the  childlike  faith  of  our 
great  merohants  in  mottoes  and  catch- 
words." 


The  banquet  in  which  Mr.  Harrison 
will  appear  la  an  annual  affair  given  by 
John  Klncald  s  .Sons,  piano  manufac- 
turers. Mr.  .Lawrence  Reamer  wrote, 
when  the  play  was  brought  out  In  New 
York  at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  Feb.  20: 
"The  speaker  who  had  kept  at  It  for  45 
minutes;  the  waiters,  who  smaslied  the 
crockery  at  all  inopportune  times;  the 
political  speaker,  who  must  be  an  Inci- 
dent oC  ever.v  such  occasion;  tho  man 
with  the  sawmill  laugh  and  the  cougher 
who  will  not  stop  in  the  important 
minutes;  al!  these  elements  of  the  large 
dinner  were  most  amusingly  revealed. 
.  .  .  It  was  Indeed  most  natural  and 
Intllgenous  humor;  It  was,  moreover, 
new  to  tho  stage.  This  act  alone  set- 
tled the  fato  of  'To  the  Ladles'  as  a 
comedy  certain  of  entertaining  tho  pub- 
lic for  months  to  come." 

Isabel  Irving,  William  Seymour, 
George  Howell  and  Percy  Helton  were 
in  the  original  cast. 


An  Austrian  motion  picture,  "Tho 
Queen  of  Sin,"  is  shown  this  week  at 
the  Ij>-ric  Theatre,  New  York.  The 
scenario  is  dated  3000  B.  C.  The  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  GomorraJi  is 
shown.  Nothing  i.s  said  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  orgies  In  those  cities,  and 
at  the  time  of  wlting  we  do  not  knOw 
whctlier  loot's  wife  Is  turned  Into  a 
pillar  of  salt,  in  the  full  view  of  the 
audience. 

Have  tho  London  audiences  no  sense 
of  humor?  When  "The  Bad  Man"  was 
produced  In  London  early  this  month 
many  In  the  gallery  "booed"  it — on  the 
grounds  of  morality!  This  led  the  Dally 
Clironicle  to  say  that  tho  gallery  in 
Ijondon  is  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
enjoyment  of  rational  persons.  "They 
bnn  at  good  play.i  and  bad,  they  occa- 
si.inally  revert  to  tho  ago  of  barbarism, 
and  boo  at  individual  actor.-?.  And. 
worse  than  any  of  ihese.  they  seem  to 
have  lost  the  ability  to  sit  quiet  through 
any  s'-ene  which  is  jjlayed  with  less 
than  the  full  power  of  the  actor's  lungs. 
Any  attempit  at  quietness  and  subtlety 
sots  tliem  coughing  and  shuffling  their 
fret:  and  then,  a  minute  or  two  later, 
half  a  dozen  of  them  begin  calling  out 
that  tl\ey  'can't  hear'." 

The  trouble  with  booing  is  that  It  la 
sel'lom  judicious.  Wc  have  seen  plays 
In  B".ston  this  sea.>>on  that  micht  well 
have  been  booed.  One  of  the  delights 
in  attending  Sunday  orchestral  ronr<vts 
in  Paris  In  our  student  days  was  to  hear 
(lie  noisy  protests  from  the  '  gallery 
against  music  that  was  thought  to  be  i 
unworthy  of  performance.  The  booing' 
and  the  sarcastic  remarks  often  came 
from  Russians.  We  see  now  a  singu- 
larly handsome  Russian  woman  In  the 
gallery  at  the  Chatelet.  shouting  against 
the  repetition  of  the  prelude  to  Saint 
Saens's  "Deluge."  "What,  that  thing?" 
Not  on  your  life!" 

And  we  remember  when  Rubensteln's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  a  dreary  work,  wa.« 
performed  at  the  Singakademie  In  Ber- 
lin, the  Rnglishmim.  Arthur  Somerville. 
then  young  and  handsome,  now  a  high- 
ly respectable  and  conservative  com- 
poser, shouting  at  the  beginning  of  a 
futral  section:  "That's  a  rotten  subject 
for  a  fuge." 

We  relished  In  years  gone  by  tht 
hoots  and  yells  from  the  gallery  that 


■lie  atroelouM  fleedr  Of  tho  yll- 
■  lodrnmn     1'hey  wer*  a  trib- 

■■'<■■  I  I  the  actor.    And  In  trngedy  we 
have   often   envied   the   shout   of  the 
bored  Bowery  boy  In  tho  gallery:  "W.ikc 
{•me  up  when  KIrby  dies." 

Mr.  Bruno  Walter,  who  will,  as  W"  ' 
conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
concerts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday evening.  Is  said  to  be  sane;  think- 
ing more  of  the  composer  than  of  his 
own  glory;  not  a  poseur  with  wild  ges- 
tures, wishing  first  of  all  tu  be  seen. 
From  Ills  program  wu  should  day  that 
ho  is  conservative  In  his  ta.ste:  Weber, 
Overture  to  "Euryanthe";  Mozart.  Sym- 
phony In  D  m.ijor  (K.  :i85);  Beethoven, 
piano  concerto  In  G  major  No.  4  (Arthur 
Schnabel,  pianist):  .Stntuss,  "Till  Kulen- 
splegel."  Mr.  Schnabel,  born  In  1882, 
educated  In  Vienna,  came  to  thVj*  coun- 
try late  In  1921,  and  gave  his  first  re- 
cital In  New  York  on  Dec.  27  of  that 
year. 

The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  for  the  concerts  of  April 
13,  14,  Is  as  follows:  Moisart,  Overture 
I  to  "The  Marriage  of  ttlgaro";  Foote,  A 
Night  Piece  for  flute  and  string  or- 
chestra; D.  S.  Smith,  Fete  Galant  for 
orchestra  with  flute  obbllgato;  Block. 
"Schelomo"  ("Solomon"),  a  Jewish 
Illiapsody  for  violoncello  and  orchestra, 
and  Brahms'  Symphony  No.  2.  The 
soloists  will  be  George  Laurent,  flute, 
and  Jean  Bodettl,  violoncellist. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  among  the 
EDUCATIONAL  film  comedies,  "Win- 
ter Has  Came." 

George  Arliss  thinks  of  playing  Bene- 
dick In  ".Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  He 
Is  also  thinking  of  lago  and  Shylock. 
There  Is  no  harm  in  thinking  about 
these  characters. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wheeler  of  Medford 
writes  that  James  Thornton  and  Charlee 
B.  Lawlor  were  partners  In  1888  when 
they  were  with  the  Boston  Howard 
Athenaeum  Star  Specialty  Company 
under  the  management  of  Rich  &  Har- 
ris. This  company  played  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  during  the  week  of  Nov.  26, 
18SS.  Lawlor  and. Thornton  Introduced 
"the  celebrated  English  oharacter 
Bkctoh,  'The  Bridge'  and  'The  Upper  and 
Lower  Ten.'"  According  to  the  pro- 
Igram,  Paul  Cinquevalll,  "equilibrist," 
then  made  his  first  appearance  In  this 
country.  The  Irwin  sisters,  Flo  and 
May,  were  seen  in  a  "Protean  Sketch" 
antltled  "Home  Ride."  "First  appear- 
mce  in  America  of  the  Australian  won- 
ler.  Miss  Ida  Heath,  premiere  danseuse 
md  character  change  artist."  There 
were  many  others  in  the  show.  Mr. 
Wheeler  writes  that  the  receipts  were 
"larger  than  any  ever  received  by  any 
irarlety  company." 

Would  that  we  had  seen  the  ehow, 
sspecially  "AVhlrlwinds  of  the  Desert, 
X)nslstlng  of  Four  Arabs  and  Will 
Poluski.  England's  renowned  athlete." 
^oluskl — a  dl.stinctlvely  English  name. 

Mr,  Herkimer  Jotinaon  ahowod  n«  * 
'iCtolor  Card  of  Amerloa,"  for  he  has 
In  mind  gorfeous  walstooata.      Nat-  , 
urally  he  wishes  something  Hfyiitlaa.  1 
for  he  has  read  that  the  excavatlona  in  i 
Egypt   would    seriously   afltect  men's 
dress.    Tho  only  colors  he  found  asso- 
ciated with  thi«  venerable  and  mys- 
terious land    .  cro  named  Cleopatra, 
Rameaes  and  I'haraoh,  and  they  were 
all  blue.   Mr.  Johnson  finds  these  colors  i 
tame.    He  dreams  of  a  walstodat  tlxat  | 
reminds  one  of  a  sunset,  an  omelette  i 
with  a  squashed  tomato  on  It,  a  sun-  ! 
'  flower,  and  a  dying  dolphin.  We  pointed  ; 
out  "Tltanla,"  a  chaste  mulberry  color,  i 
but  he  shook  his  head.     We  are  in-  | 
cllned  to  believe  that  these  "gorgeous  i 
waistcoats"  are  only  In  his  mind,  far 
we  happen  to  know  that  the  highly  re-  | 
spectable  firm  of  Messrs.  Bnlpplt  and, 
Busheler  refused  him  credit  a  year  a*o, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  In  spite  of  his  almost 
constant  state  of  financial  stagnation 
abhors  "hand-me-downs." 

MR.  JOHN  AND  EAB-RINQS 
Jlr.  Augustus  John,  described  as  "a 
storm  centre  of  British  art,"  will  Tlttt 
us.  We  hope  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
can  be  persuaded  to  sit  for  him.  Pho- 
tographs of  Mr.  Johnson  are  rara 

Mr.  AugrxiBtus  John,  we  are  told,  once 
wore  hu^o  earrings.  There's  nothlnir 
surprising  bi  that.  Wo  remember  a 
carpenter  In  our  little  village  who  wor» 
earring*.  He  aald  th-O  piercing  of  tl>* 
ears  helped  his  eyoalght.  Thla  was 
long  a  common  belief.  Nor  were  sailors 
and  fishermen  the  orJy  ones  that 
sported  this  ornament.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Shakespeare,  the  Siul  Of 
Southampton,  the  Earl  of  8omet«»t 
wore  one  or  two.  Charles  I  of  Bngland 
wore  a  pearl  earring,  even  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold.  We  are  told  that  ths  i 
Duke  of  Portland  has  It.  Old  Adam  | 
Wlnthrop,  grandfather  of  John  Wla- 
,throp,  in  the  jwrtrait  painted  by  HM«  I 
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irain  weam  one.  muDO«a  proC«8t«4, 
In  the  16th  century,  against  the  faahloni 
"Worse  than  all,  they  are  so  far  be- 
witched as  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
make  holes  In  their  ears;  -whereat  they 
hang  rlng:s,  and  other  jewels  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  but  thla  Is  not  eo 
much  frequented  among  women  as 
among  men."  Nevers  !n  the  opera 
"The  Huyuenota"  wears  them. 

There  Is  an  attempt  In  England  to  re- 
vive the  fasiilon  for  men.  We  find  Mr. 
John  Stuart  writing  to  the  Dally 
Chronicle: 

"My  wife  has  pierced  ears,  ajjd  Is  a 


the  back  gate,  but  tin  Judge  riuea 
c-hls  out  aa  of  no  consequence. 

My  next  husband  was  a  eign  painter 
for  patent  medicines.  He  was  traveling 
tlirough  the  country.  He  painted  a  sign 
on  father's  barn  and  I  got\  acquainted 
with  htm.  He  had  wonderful  long  hair, 
just  the  kind  you  expeot  artists  to 
have,  but  I  was  so  Innocent  that  I  did 
not  know  that  this  artist  was  con- 
stantly half-drunk.  We  were  married 
suddenly,  after  a  passionate  evening  on 
his  part.  Six  weeks  afterward  I  learned 
that  he  was  a  bigamist.  He  had  a  wife 
and  four  children  living  in  IVrrlngton. 
Ct.  He  deserted  me  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  This  Is  the  only  one 
of  my  former  husbands  who  is  not  pay- 
ing me  alimony.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  took  advantage  of  my  girlish 

I  long 


Akimoff  Has      ne  Voice  and 
^  Personality 


constant  wearer  of  earrings.  Since  impulsTven^i  and"'loneIIne8a 
our  marriage  she  has  caused  mo  to  to  meet  hlm-Just  once-  morel 
have  my  ears  pierced  and  to  wear  plalni  m-o  t>.  r!«-M— V.i\ 

solid  gold  earrings.    I  wear  them  regu-'  (To  Be  Continued,) 

larly  at  home,  but  rarely  out-of-doors,: 
and  quite  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent that  tliey  have  a  distinct  attrac- 
tion." He  Is  evidently  an  obedient 
husband. 

And  BO  Miss  DoraJlcIa  Ethelstor 
Wishes  that  men  would  wear  earringB, 
"a  great  attraction."  Another  female 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
suggests  that  men  do  not  wear  them 
because  they  ax*  afraid  of  the  pain 
caused  by  ear-plerclng. 

We  hope  Mr.  John  will  wear  his  ear- 
rings In  this  company.  If  not  rings  on 
his  fingers  and  bells  on  his  toes. 


(From  a 


'MY  LAST  WILL" 

poem   by    the   lat*   Sir  "Wal 

RalslSh). 
What  a  nuisance  then  will  be 
All  that  shall  remain  of  me! 
Shelves  of  books  I  never  read, 
Piles  of  bills,  undocketed, 
Shaving-brushes,  razors,  strops. 
Bottles  that  have  lost  their  tops. 
Boxes  full  of  odd  and  ends, 
Letters  from  departed  friends, 
Fladed  ties  and  broken  braces 
Tucked  away  In  secret  places, 
Baggy  trousers,  ragged  coats. 
Stacks  of  ancient  lecture- notes. 
And  that  ghostliest  of  shows, 
Boots  and  shoes  in  horrid  rows, 
Though  they  are  of  cheerful  mind. 
My  lovers  whom  I  leave  behind. 
When  they  find  the.se  in  my  stead 
Will  be  sorry  I  am  dead. 


A   PREMONITION   OF  SPRINQ 
As  the  World  Wag«: 

No  wonder  that  poets,  real  and 
fancied,  commit  indiscreet  effusions 
around  Easter  ttmel  It  gets  us  all,  even 
I,  who  am  but  an  obscure  book  clerk, 
accustomed  to  seek  my  content  in  the 
mu.st  qf  old  volumes.  Today  books 
have  died  and  tree  calf  Is  no  more  than 
material  for  mummy  cases;  Elizabethan 
dust  Is  choking.  This  morning  the  Park 
street  escalator  disgorged  the  same 
throng  03  yesterday,  and  all  the  morn- 
ings of  the  winter,  yet  individuals  of 
the  host  were  metamorphosed,  or  meta- 
morphosing, perhaps.  Not  one  slim  Mr. 
Bustle  tried  to  evade  the  TaollLating 
stout  p«r«on  and  daah  to  the  top  pr«- 
mattjrely. 

tilBtlesBly  ptylB*  my  duster,  I  be- 
came inspired.  I  would  learn  the  knack 
of  twirling  a  baton  and  spend  the  sprlngi 
drum-maJoring.  1  practiced  a,  bit  then| 
and  there.  1  should  have  become  qultei 
expert  If  my  Instrument  had  not,  most 
unfortunately,  slipped  from  my  fingers 
and  encountered  the  boss'  bald  spot  as 
he  stooped.  I  was  begged  to  desist.  j 
Now,  however,  it  Is  several  hours; 
later.  I  am  less  aspiring.  I  should  like' 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  Innocuou8| 
desuetude.  I  think  I  shall  purchase  a 
Herald  and  a  harmonica  and  betake  me 
to  the  Common,  use  the  one  for  a  blan- 
ket and  the  other  for  a  mouthpiece  of 
my  soul.  Small  matter  that  all  I  can 
play  Is  "Over  the  Waves."  I  play  "Over 
the  Waves"  In  the  most  approved  hurdy- 
gurdy  fashion.    Pan  would  like  it. 

Ho-huni!  A  shambly,  bespectacled 
gentleman  examines  our  window  of 
warped  early  editions,  and  turns  his 
feet  toward  the  door.  Does  he  think 
even  "mine  Uncle  Toby"  can  hold  him 
"■oday?  Poor  benighted  antiquity^  But 
.^old!  He  passes  on 
Vdoor. 

They  sell  harmonloaa  therel 


He  enters  next 


R.  E.  W. 


Yesterday  evening  Alexander  AkImoft, 
a  bass  from  the  opera  at  Petrograd, 
gave  a  song  recital  In  Jordan  Hall.  With 
Arthur  Fiedler  to  play  his  accompani- 
ments, he  sang  HandeVs  "Shall  I  in 
Mamre's  Fertile  Plain,"  Beethoven's 
"tn  Questa  Tomba,"  Schubert's  "Tod 
und  das  Maedchen."  an  air  from 
Gomez's  opera  "Salvator  Rosa."  airs 
by  Tchaikovsky,  Rubinstein  and  Mus- 
sorgsky, and  songs  by  Mussorgsky, 
Gretchanlnov,  B.  Levenson,  O.  Engel, 
Dvorak,  Lane  Wilson  and  'E.  Alness. 

So,  at  all  events,  the  program  ran, 
but  Mr.  .\klmoft  made  changes  In  It.  In 
the  course  of  the  evenirig.  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  Mr.  Akimoff  did  various  un- 
conventional things,  .  from  which  the 
entertainment  in  no  wise  suffered.  If 
the  set  of  his  waistcoat  did  not  suit 
him,  quite  openly  he  bettered  it.  To 
have  "everything  comfortable  about  him, 
he  strrwed  the  piano  with  his  music, 
whencp  t^e  sorted  it  out  as  he  wanted  it; 
if  it  was  not  to  be  found,  he  sent  some- 
body t')  the  green-room  to  fetch  it.  On 
frankly  pleasant  term.s  with  the  large 
audience,  he  had  a  word  or  two  to  say 
now  and  ■■gain  about  an  encore  or  a 
<'hany:e  in  the  program,  in  English  at 
which  he  was  ready,  tliough  not  with 
need,  to  laugh.  By  his  free,  pleasant 
bearing  Mr.  Akimoff  did  away  with  the 
gravity  of  the  usual  song  recital.  Ail 
praise  to  him! 

In  making  his  program,  too,  Mr.  Ak- 
imoff felt  no  neces-slty  to  follow  the 
fashion.  Every  song  and  air  he  elected 
to  .sint'.  it  is  a  safe  guess,  he  ciiose  be- 
cause lie  liked  It.  And  evidently  he 
\ikes  inu.<!ic  which  does  not  appeal  to 
other  singers,  even  Russian  .singers, 
since  he  put  together  a  program  un- 
u.suail.'.-  free  of  hackneyed  malerial.  If, 
of  course,  he  could  not  do  without  Mus- 
sorg.sky's  "Flea,"  at  least  he  thought 
better  of  his  first  intention  to  sing,  "The 
Two  Grenadiers."  which  has  been 
worked  too  hard  of  late;  he  put  a  Rus- 
sian ."ong  in  its  place. 

But  an  unconventional  program  and 
a  refrcshliijjly  natural  manner  will  not 
of  therns*'l'''3s  make  a  co.-icert;  the  con- 
cert givpr  must  be  able  to  sing.  Mr. 
.^.kinioK  caji  sing.  He  has  a  noble  bass 
voice  of'  very  long  range,  and  of  fine 
.sonority  fri^m  top  to  bottonf.  He  has 
pf-liooled  this  voice  well,  so  thoroughly 
./lid  lntei;igi-ntly  that  in  suoh  import.nnt 
matters  as  attack,  breath  control,  legato, 
color  a.nd  diction  he  surpasses  almost  all 
bass  .singers  of  the  day.  Jn  understand- 
ing of  style  Mr.  Akiiuuff  is  idno  a  singer 
of  note,  apd  he  has  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  rausic'.s  drama^tic  meaning.  To 
Rubln.stein's   air  he  gave  significance, 

the  Heethoven  song  lie  made  more  tell- 
ing than  most  singers  can  do,  and  he 
appreciated  the  nobility  of  Handel's  airs 
to  which  Mr.  Fiedler  played  a  superbly 
sonorous  accompaniment.  Mr.  Akimoff 
already  sings  English  well.  When  once 
he  has  learned  to  sing  it  with  greater 
ease,  he  ought,  with  his  great  vocal, 
dramatic  and  musical  powers,  to  prove 
a  lionn  to  manager.s  In  search  pf  sing- 
'Tj-.-i  ff.r  oratorio.  R.  R-  G. 
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Bruno  Walter  Is  Conductor; 
Arthur  Schnabel,  Pianist 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  80th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  took  P'^^^ ,  y^^*^!?,^^ 
Iftemoon  in  Symphony  hall.  Bruno 
Walter  conducted  as  ft  guest.  He  ar- 
rayed this  program:  Weber.  Overture 
to  "Euryanthe";  Mozart.  Symphony,  D 
major  (K.  885) ;  Beethoven,  Piano  Con- 
certo, a  major.  No.  4;  Strauss.  'Till 
Eulensplegels  Merry  PraJjks-  ihe 
pianist  was  Arthur  SchnabeL 

Wlien  Arthur  NIklsch  rehearsed  for 
the  first  time  the  Boston  Symphony 


"CENTENARY"  AN   ELASTIC  TERM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  excellent  and  usually  accurate 
Herald  states  that  this  is  the  centenary 
yeai»  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  goes 
on  further  to  state  that  the  same  was 
Issued  m  '.813.  But  when  I  see  $14 
shoes,  10-cent  car  fares  and  $80  ready- 
made  suits,  X  ask  you  candidly.  Is  this 
1913?  P.  M.  B. 

Boston. 

HOW  TO  LOSE  A  HUSBAND 

By  DANDERINA  FIDDLESTIX 
*.  CHAPTER  11. 

"    Within  a  month  I  was  divorced  from  ^^^^^   

old  Judson    Judberry  on   grounds  of  orchestra,  he  marvelled  at  P^^'^f^" 

oruelty.    He  w.s  ve^  nasty  about  it  '                      ^ Scr^^^d^ha'rx"- 

and  brought  In  a  cross-bill,  or  some-  J,Tf,_ert.  ..^U  I  have  to  do  is  to  poetize." 

thing  like  that,  and  accused  our  hired  '-'t,     -^^-^iter  coming  to  Boston,  found 

I  man  of  holding  ray  hand  In  ths  dark  :  ^^^^  orchestra  that  had  been  created  and 


moulded  by  Mr.  Monteux  into  a  plasnor 
euphonious,  superb  instrument,  ready 
for  him  to  play  upon. 

It  was  evident,  before  he  arrived,  from 
his  programs  arranged  for  New  York, 
Detroit  and  Minneapolis,  that  he  is  not 
anxious  to  maJie  a  eensatlon  by  riding 
foaming  battle-horses.  He  has  not  an- 
nounced himself  in  trumpet  tones  as  a 
"specialist."  He  has  not  declared 
Beethoven  or  Wagner,  or  Brahms,  or 
Strauss,  or  Mahler  to  be  the  only  god, 
nor  pointed  to  himself  as  the  prophet 
of  this  or  that  deity.  He  has  an  en- 
viable reputation  In  Europe  as  an  Inter- 
preter, not  a  perverter,  of  Mozart.  Per- 
haps it  Is  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  chose  for  Boston  a  symphony  of 
Mozart  that  is  less  familiar  than  the 
immortal  three;  that,  looking  at  the 
works  of  Richard  Strauss,  he  chose  an 
early  tons  poem,  not  a  later  one  of 
thunderous  speech.  Add  a  familiar 
overture  by  Weber,  and  for  a  concerto 
one  that  is  lacking  In  pyroteohnlcal  dis- 
play. 

There  is  little  to,  be  said  concerning 
the  program.  And,  fortunately,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  In  discussion  of  Mr. 
Walter's  interpretation  of  the  various 
pieces,  for  his  conducting  was  conspicu- 
ous for  its  sanity.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  bring  out  "hidden  voices"  in  order  to 
make  unexpected  effects;  he  did  not 
take  surprising  liberties  with  rhythm  or 
with  melodic  figures.  Nor  did  he  fume 
and  rage  in  fortissimo  passages.  H*  was 
thinking  more  about  the  musio  than 
about  himself  or  what  sort  of  an  im- 
pression Jie  was  maJclng.  The  memor- 
able feature  of  tho  afternoon  was  the 
exquisitely  fine  performance  of  Mozart's 
beautiful  symphony.  The  performance 
of  "Till  Eulensplegel"  revealed  a  lyri- 
cally and  dramatically  romantic  Till, 
not  the  Irreverent,  cyTiloaJ,  Puckish,  ob- 
scene Jester. 

Mr.  Walter's  personality  is  pleasing. 
He  evidently  enjoyed  the  music,  aJso  the 
orchestra.  There  were  no  extravagant 
semaphorlo  gesturesj  no  bodily  appeals 
to  the  audience;  no  euggestlon  of  "Now 
I'll  show  you  how  this  thing  ^ould  go." 
The  perfomaanoe  of  the  orchestra  was 
brilliant  throughout,  but  this  orchestra 
has  contracted  the  habit  of  being  bril- 
liant. 

Mr.  Schnabel,  who  played  here  for  the 
first  time.  Is  evidently  a  well-equipped 
and  musical  pianist. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  April  13  and  14  will  be 
as  follows:  Mozart,  Overture  to  the 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro");  Foots,  A 
Night  Pleo«,"  f.or  flute  and  string  or- 
chestra; D.  8."  Smith,  "Fete  Galante," 
for  orchestra  with  flute  obbllgato;  Bloch, 
"Schelomo"  (Solomon);  Jewish  Rhap- 
sody for  violoncello  and  orchestra- 
Brahms,  Symphony,  D  major.  No.  2. 
The  soloists  will  be  Mr.  Laurent,  flute; 
Mr.  Bedettl,  violoncello. 


1  in  his  coffee  and  kept  hiding  his  chew- 
ing tobacco.    This  finally  made  him  un- 
i  derstand  I  desired  to  lose  him  as  a  hus- 
j  band.    He  arranged  the  divorce,  paid 
'  for  everything  out  of  a  sale  of  lots  he 
i  owned.    He  was  left  more  money  by  a 
wealthy  uncle,  and  his  alimony  check  is 
as  regular  as  clockwork.    I  lilve  never 
been  bothered  by  him  hanging  around 
asking  to  marry  him  again.    In  fact,  I 
have  never  seen  him  since  we-  were 
divorced. 

(To  Be  Concluded.) 


It  was  stated  In  nearly  all  the  obit- 
uaries of  Sarah  Bernhardt  -  that  she 
was  the  only  member  of  the  theatrical 
profession  who  received  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor. 

Mr.  Arthur  de  Guichard  of  Boston 
writes  to  The  Herald:  "A  mistake. 
Marie  Laurent  (Marie  Alllouze-Luguet) 
was  the  first  and  only  actress  before  our 
'divine'  Sarah  to  receive  the  legion  of 
honor,  some  time  In  the  '80's.  She  was 
remarkable  as  the  mother  In  'Michael 
Strogoff.'  Sho  had  a  long  stage  career." 

Lyonnet's  "Dlctionnaire  des  Come- 
dlens  Francals"  spells  her  maiden  name 
Allloux-Luguet.  It  was  on  July  12,  1883, 
that  she  was  named  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  as  president,  director 
and  founder  of  the  Orphellnat  des  Asts. 
She  founded  this  Institution  for  orph'ans 
of  painters,  musicians,  comedians  and 
literary  men,  and  directed  it  for  23  years. 
BoJ-n  In  1S26,  she  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  Lille  In  1844  and  played  until  1902. 
She  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  1885.  In  1904  she  dlt-d,  and  an 
Immense  crowd  paid  her  in  Paris  the 
last  tribute  of  respect,  admiration  and 
affection. 


FORAIN,  THE  CARTOONIST 

"At  dinner  one  day  he  found  himself 
sitting  beside  a  certain  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  disagreeable  breath  and 
his  dislike  of  Forain,  to  whom  he  had 
not  addressed  a  word.  Suddenly  the 
cheese  was  passed  to  Forain,  who  in- 
stlnctlvoly  turned  to  his  neighbor  with 
the  inquiry:  'I  beg  your  pardon.  What 
did  you  say?'  " 


HOW  TO  LOSE  A  HUSBAND 

By  DANLERINA  FIDDLESTIX 

CHAPTER  HI 
My  next  husband  was  a  grocery 
keeper  who  married  me  because  he 
needed  a  cashier.  He  thought  he  could 
get  me  to  work  for  nothing.  We  lived 
together  for  a  year  before  he  went 
bankrupt.  My  savings  for  that  time 
were  considerable.  He  was  very  much 
attached  to  me.  But  he  had  bad  habits. 
He  would  sit  nights  with  his  stocking 
feet  on  the  veranda  rail  and  he  chewed 
tobacco,  except  when  he  was  asleep. 
Nothing  I  did  seemed  to  aggravate  him. 
I  tried  many  things.    Finally.  I  put  salt 


A  LITTLE  HOUSE 

There's  a  little  house  high  up  on  a  hill 
That  faces  a  town  I  know. 
Where  green  vines  clln»  to  the  window- 
sill 

And  morning  glories  grow. 

There's  a  little  yard  where  a  little  lad 

Played  in  the  days  gone  by— 

Oh!  the  games  he  played  and  the  fun 

he  had 
Under  the  friendly  sky. 

There's  a  little  room  with  a  shaky  bed 
Where  the  shadows  danced  at  night 
As  ho  tumbled  in  with  his  prayers  all 
said 

By  the  flickering  candle-light   .    .  . 

Now  the  years  have  flown  since  that 

little  boy 
Slept  in  that  shaky  bed. 
And  they've  brought  him  grief  and  a 

little  Joy, 
Then  into  the  dim  past  sped. 

But  somehow  he'll  never  have  peace 
until 

One  of  these  days  he  goes 

To  visit  the  house  high  up  on  the  hill 

That  faces  the  town  he  knows! 

O.  M.  C. 


BALDNESS   AND  ROMANCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  tone  of  The  Herald's  review  of  i 
Mr.  John  Buchan's  novel,  '  Hunting-  ] 
tower,"  is  noted  with  the  deepest  of 
regret.  The  book  is  praised,  yes;  but 
there  seems  an  ulterior  connection  be- 
tween the  statements  that  the  tale  is  1 
outside  plausibility  and  the  fact  that 
the  hero  Is  middle-aged  and  bald.  Ons 
senses  a  snicker  between  the  lines. 
How,  as  the  phrase  goes,  come?  Why 
shouldn't  bald  headed  grocers  rescue 
Russian  princesses  from  towers?  Are 
fallen  locks  a  bar  to  the  gold-dappled 
fields  of  romance?  Cannot  the  heart 
which  beats  beneath  a  shining  poll 
thump  as  violently,  glow  as  ardently, 
as  that  within  the  breast  of  some  hir- 
sute Harold?  Why  this  Unking  of  hair 
and  heroism?  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
doubtless  Intends  devoting  considerable 
space  In  his  colossal  work  to  this  per- 
sistence of  the  Samson  m>-th  in  the 
popular  mind.  Cannot  he  be  persuaded 
to  give  us  his  conclusions  in  advance? 
Thousands  of  us  who  have  read  the 
above  review  and  blushed  indignantly 
look  hopefully  Johnsonward,  our  hopes 
fanned  to  a  rosy  gleam  by  the  whisper 
>;teallng  about  the  city  that  Herkimer 
him.seir  is  shedding  shingles  from  his 
roof.  Q-  BALL. 

West  J.i!aam. 

\V<:  are  l.uppy  to  sav  that  Mr.  John- 
son rejoices  In  luxuriant  hair.  There 
is  not  even  the  usual  sliver  dollar  spot 
in  the  crown  that  for  too  many  marks 
tho  fll.qht  of  years.  We  suspect  n\m 
at  times  of  slu.<:hlng  his  hair,  and  wo 
know  that  he  allows  It — so  arduous  and 
cjnnning  ar«  his  latio'-s— io  reach' an 
unseemly   length. — Ed. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 

(From  «  Press  Agent's  Latter) 
"Mr.  William  Archer  saw  'Peer  Gynf 
last  night.    After  the  play  he  left  for 
Florida  for  a  three  weeks'  visit." 


BOSTON  "THE  MUSICAL  CENTRE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  went  into  a  large  music  store  yes- 
terday and  asked  the  clerk  if  he  had 
any  pianoforte  selections  from  the  opera 
"Patience."  He  inquired:  "Who  wrote 
It?"  When  I  recovered  from  my  coma 
I  told  him.  He  then  said  the  opera  was 
probably  foreign,  and  I  agreed  It  was  In 
many  ways.  He  eventually  found  two 
dog-eared  sheets,  which  he  seemed  glad 
to  dispose  of  at  half-price. 

Osier  was  Indeed  right,  the  lethal 
chamber  yawns  for  us.  Shades  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert  and  A.  Sullivan  be  with  us  to 
the  end!  G-  S. 

Newton. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

(From  the  Globe-Democr»t.1 
Miss  Lena  Beck,  please  call  at  Wacker 
Heldrle   undertaking  parlor   2  o'clock 
Thursday.  Mrs.  Mary  William  laid  out. 

BOAT  RACE  VS.  LITIGATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Dally  Mirror  of  March  13  I 
came  across  the  enclosed  paragraph 
with  Its  amusing  side  light  on  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boat  race,  which  next  to  the  corona- 
tion of  the  King,  could  be  placed  as 
the  most  Important  event  of  the  year. 

Dalllngton.     C.  LEONARD  QUINN. 

"Mr.  O.  O.  NIckalls,  president  of  the 
O.  U.  B.  C,  figured  at  Wandsworth 
county  court  when  Judge  Harrington 
yesterday  adjourned  a  motor  collision 
case  until  after  the  boat  race. 


"A  day  at  the  county  court  would 
cause  a  serious  Interruption  In  Mr. 
Nickalls's  training,  It  was  stated,  and 
It  was  most  Important  that  the  crew 
should  not  be  Interrupted." 

CAUTIOUS  EXACTNESS 

(rrom  the  Sat.  Kt«.  Po«t.) 
As  a  people  we  made  a  new  statistical 
record  In  1D22.    We  ate  more  than  10ft 
pounds  of  sugar  per  person.    The  exact 
flcur*  is  apparently  about  103  pounds. 


would  ha  it  good  plan  to  give  entirely 
different  nameu  t(i  the  recouBtiucted 
dramas  so  as  to  avoid  any  confusion  on 
the  part  of  ticket-holders.  Tho  abridged 
"Ring"  might  have  the  folowlng  titles: 
'Klegmund'  (or  'Slegmund  and  Sleg- 
llndo'),  'Bruennhlldo'  (or  'Bruonnhllde 
and  SleR:frled'),  and  'SlrRfrled's  Death,' 
the  latter,  of  coursn.  being  the  name 
which  WagTier  originally  gave  to  tho 
drama,  since  slightly  modlfted  Into 
'f^opfterdaemmerung.'  For  the  sake  of 


A  German  Opera  Company  will  begin  an  engagement  of  two  weeks 
!  at  the  Boston  Opera  Hou3e  tomorrow  evening.    A  feature  of  the  engage 
ment  will  be  a  performance  of  Wagner':  'Ring." 

Tho  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  on  Inrch  17  published  an  articio 
entitled  "An  Abridged  'Ring,'"  by  Mr.  Robert  Lorenz.  He  begins  by 
saying:  "The  difficulty  about  broaching  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  that 
you  at  once  come  up  against  a  number  of  Walhalla  caretakers  who,  like 
others  of  their  class,  do  not  always  possess  unlimited  intelligence,  and  who 
quite  fail  to  see  that  a  suggestion  for  abridging  the  'Ring'  may  be  actu- 
ally the  outcome  of  an  almost  overpowering  reverence  for  this  stupendous 
masterpiece." 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  wild-eyed,  fanatical  Wagner- 
ites  today  in  Boston  or  in  any^other  city.    Even  in  Germany  there  is  not 
,  that  insane  enthusiasm  that  there  was  formerly.    No  one  is  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  the  greatness  of  Wagner,  but  few  are  willing  to  accept  his 
music  in  bulk. 

"As  Weingartner  has  rightly  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  essays  of  his 
*Akkorde,'  as  soon  as  Wagner  handed  the  'Ring'  over  to  Angelo  Neumann 
he  turned  his  back  once  and  for  all  on  the  most  cherished  dream  of  his 
life — ^namely,  to  keep  the  work  from  becoming  a  series  of  repertory 
operas.  Having  gone  so  far,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  himself  sanc- 
tioned a  number  of  'cuts,'  though  not,  of  course,  the  ones  inflicted  on  us 
nowadays.  It  was  quite  natural,  however,  that  in  time  different  theatres 
and  oper^'  companies  should  take  to  making  their  own  particular  cuts, 
the  most  unintelligent  of  which  usually  emanated  from  the  singers,  who 
aft  a  class  cannot  be  accused  of  showing  any  great  dramatic  acumen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  cutting  the  'Ring'  when  it 
is  performed  in  large  towns,  where  the  audience  is  mainly  drawn  from 
business  people;  the  only  question  is  how  to  do  it." 


Would  bacnnce  Act, 
Sot  Mutilate  It 

Mr.  Lorenz  advances  the  theory  that 

Is  better  to  sacrifice  an  entire  act 
>r  scene  than  to  mutilate  It,  and  "In 
;otn6  cases  produce  abject  nonsense  by 
1,  most  arbitrary  series  of  cuts." 

He  would  reduce  the  "Ring"  from 
our  performances  to  three  so  the  ac- 
ual  deviation  of  each  ivould  be  rather 
horter  than  at  present  except  In  the 
ABe  of  "Rhelngold." 
"What  Is  more,  people  who,  for  varl-  , 
us  reasons,  could  not  go  to  more  than 
ne  performance  In  a  cycle,  would  under 
he  suggested  rearrangement  be  able  to 
ear  part  of  'Rhelngold'  and  'Die  Walk- 
ere'  on  the  first  night;  part  of  'Die 
Valkuere,'  'Siegfried'  and  'Ooetter- 
aemmerung*  on  the  ^second,  while  on 
ti«  tWrd  they  would  have  'Goetterdaem- 
oennig,  proper,  beginning  with  the  Bcene 
■1  the  Hall  of  the  Glblchungs.  In  this 
/ay  the  disappointment  of  the  present 
ne-nighter  at  having  to  miss  so  much 
f  what  follows  or  what  has  gone  be- 
Br  would  be  considerably  mitigated." 
Beginning  with  the  opening  scene  of 
Rhelngold,"  Mr.  Lorenz  would  go 
traight  to  the  scene  in  Nibelheim 
here  Wotan  and  Loge  capture  Alber- 
a.  "It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
hole  episode*  of  Fafner,  Fasolt,  and 
rela  Is  of  no  Importance  whatever  to 
\e  development  of  the  drama.  Fefner 
aly  comes  Into  the  'Ring'  at  all  be- 
luse  Wagner  dare  not.  In  face  of  the 
gend,  chow  a  Siegfried, without  a  mon- 
er  to  knife,  and  once  having  the  lat- 
r  he  thought  he  might  as  wcU  give 
Im  the  ring  for  a  while.  Quite  apart 
•om  having  to  satisfy  the  giants, 
otan  and  Loge  would  in  any  case 
ive  gone  In  quest  of  the  gold  sooner 
later,  so  that  the  transition  Is  not 
>  etartllng  as  It  might  at  first  seem, 
'agner  having  written  the  'Ring"  back- 
ards  was,  moreover,  careful  to  Include 
each  separate  drama,  except  'Rhein- 
)ld,'  at  least  one  exposition  of  anterior 
^ents.  In  this  particular  instance 
'otan's  narration  to  Bruennhilde  in  tha 
cond  act  of  'Die  Waulkuere'  would 
ake  the  whole  situation  abundantly 
ear — and  there  would  be  other  oppor- 
nltles  later  on.  No  farther  altera- 
would  be  made  until  after  Alber- 
h'B  curse  and  exit,  upon  which  the 
ene,  familiarly  known  as  'The  Entry 
the  Gods  into  Walhalla,'  would  fol- 
r  at  once,  leaving  out  the  rather 
dlous  1  spy'  game  at  the  expense  of 
•ela.  .  .  .  This  abridged  'Rhelngold' 
5uld  be  simply  called  Prologue,  and 
e  rest  of  the  evening  wouUf  be  filled 

•  the  present  first  and  second  act  of 
la  Walkuere,"  Just  as  they  stand, 
Inging  us  down  to  the  death  of  Sleg- 
lund. 

AN  XABRIDQED"  RING 
*^he  second  night  would  rtart  with 

•  present  third  act  of  "Die  Walkuere." 
abllng  us  for  once  to  hear  this  superb 
aslc  with  the  protagonists  fresh  at 
oir  lob.  Then  would  follow  the  moB» 
dical  change  of  all,  for  the  second 
t  of  the  evening  v>ouki  be  the  pres- 
t  third  act  or  '.Siegfried.'  the  other 
rp  being  entirely  dropped.  As  a  mat,- 
r    of    fact,    the    lirst    two    acts  of 


[  'Siegfried'  are  largely  epic  in  charac^ 
ter,  while  the  main  thread  of  the  drama 
Btretches  continuously  from  'Die  Walk- 
uere ni'  to  'Siegfried  III.'  Much  beau- 
tiful music  would  bo  missed,  but,  as 
afalnst  this.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Innumerable  Wa^er  concerts  have 
made  us  all  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Forging  Songs,  the  Forest  Murmurs. 
And  the  death  of  Fafner,  so  that  when 
tho  music  appropriate  to  these  scenes 
subsequently  reappeared  everybody 
would  know  exactly  to  what  It  referred. 
I  assume  that  there  are  not  many  peo- 
ple who  would  attend  a  performance  of 
the  >"Rlng"  without  first  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  music,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  concert  room.  The 
gap  from  the  third  act  of  "Die  Wal- 
kuere" to  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried," 
Involving  a  space  of  some  20  years, 
!t:lrilt  njean  a  loss  in  dramatic  unity, 
but  we  have  that  also  In  an  unabridged 
Ring,  and  In  any  case,  as  the  whole 
Ring  drama  is  one  long  offender  against 
all  the  dramatic  unities,  I  don't  see  that 
!t  matters  very  much.  During  the 
scenes  between  Wanderer-Arda,  Wan- 
derer-Siegfried, Bruennhilde  would  have 
ample  time  to  rest  her  voice;  while 
eiegfrled,  being  entirely  fresh,  would  en- 
ter upon  his  love  duet  with  appropriate 
ardor.  Instead  of  at  the  end  of  a  per- 
fect day  with  that  tired  feeling  crown- 
ing the  whole  scene.  Indeed,  the  activ- 
ities of  Siegfried  and  Bruennhilde  would 
not  end  here,  as  the  third  act  of  the 
second  night  would  be  the  present  pro- 
logue to  Goetterdaemmerung.  ending 
abruptly  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  and 
leaving  the  interlude,  known  as  "Sieg- 
fried's Journey  to  the  Rhine,"  to  form 
the  prelude  to  the  first  act  of  the  third 
night.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
shorter  love  duet  in  the  prologue  to 
Goetterdaemmerung  is  a  finer  musical 
Inspiration  than  the  one  at  th^  end  of 
"Siegfried."  Prom  the  standpoint  of" 
musical  style  and  architecture,  Wagner 
has  written  nothing  better,  and  as  a 
fairly  long  refreshment  interval  and  the 
whole  scene  of  the  Noms  would  Inter- 
vene between  the  two  duets,  there 
would  not,  I  think,  be  any  piling  of 
Pelion  on  Ossa,  nor — worse  stUl — an 
anticlimax  which  would  be  fatal  at  the 
«nd  of  a  long  evening. 

THIRD  AND  LAST  NIGHT 

"This  would  begin,  as  stated  with  the 
Orchestral  prelude  of  'Siegfried's  Jour- 
ney to  the  Rhine'  exactly  as  played  In 
the  concert  hall,  with  the  exception  of 
the     concert     ending.  'Qoetterdaem- 
jnerung'   proper  would  then  follow  as 
written,  though  personally  I  should  not 
be  at  all  averse  to  seeing  the  second  act 
end  with  the  procession  of  Siegfried  and 
!  Outrune,  thus  omitting  the  rather  weak 
I  and      melodramatlo      scene  between 
gruennhilda,   Hagen,    and   Gutrune.  I 
have  myself  never  found  an  'uncut'  per- 
j  formance   of   'Goetterd:iemmerung'  too 
long,  but  for  the  sake  of  others  who  are 
[  less  patient  or  who  cannot  get  away 
1  from  business  in  time  I  think  the  sug- 
jgested  rearrangement  would  bp  a  good 
I  one.  By  transferring  the  prologue  to  the 
previous  evening  and  cutting  out  the 
ilast  scene  of  act  II,  the  drama  would  be 
^reduced  by  about  one-fifth,  so  that  an 
apreclably  later  start  could  be  made. 

"I  would  suggest  that  in  the  event  of 
f,  scheme  of  this  kind  t)eing  adopted  It 


cleariieH«  I  will  now  set  out  the  propose., 
rearrangement  of  evenings: 
,     "I— 'Abridged    Rhelngold,"  'Wall;i"T"' 
'  I.,  'Walkuere'  II. 

''II— 'Walkuere'  III.,  ".Siecfrled'  Ml., 
Prologue,  'Ooeiterdaomm»rune.' 

"Ill — 'Qootterdaemmerung'  I..  II.,  III."" 

VISITING  SINGERS 
Helnrlch  Knote,  who  will  take  the 
parts  of  Tannhaeuaer,  Tristan  and  8\eg- 
mund  this  week,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram. Is  not  unknown  here.  He  was 
born  at  Munich  In  1870  and  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Munich 
Court  Opera  Co. 

Ottile  Metzgor,  who  will  be  heard  as 
Brangaene,  Erda  and  Pricka,  sang  once 
In  Boston  in  concert.  She  \a  now  the 
wife  of  Theodor  LiUterman,  who  will 
take  the  part  of  Wr  t^ii 

Eisa  Alsen,  the  r  ionnhllde.  Is  the 
daughter  of  a  Nor  land  owner.  We 
are  Informed  by  the  press  agent  that 
"in  addition  to  an  Inheritance  of  'the 
white  passion  of  the  frozen  North,'  she 
has  also  a  contrasting  emotional 
warmth  and  physical  beauty  from  her 
mother,  who  wa.-  «  French  woman. 
She  has  said  It  among  her  own 

people  she  galnen  ■,  Insight  into  the 
character  of  Bruennhilde,  a  creature  of 
fire  and  ice.'"  We  are  also  informed 
that  at  first  she  considered  herself  a 
contralto;  that  "when  she  had  scarcely 
learned  her  alphabet  she  wae  already  a 
fairly  accomplished  pianist,  without 
having  had  a  lesson;  still  a  child,  she 
took  up  singing,  making  her  first  pub- 
He  appearance  at  Posen,  Germany, 
where  she  sang  In  Bach's  'Matthew 
Passion.*  "  We  are  also  assured  that  she 
made  her  debut  In  opera,  "when,  as  a 
last  minute  substitute,  she  sang  Fidello 
without  a  single  rehearsal.  Since  that 
performance  she  has  sung  the  role  of 
Beethoven's  heroine  300  times." 

Frledrlch  Schorr      leading  baritone  of 


rhe  Hans  Sacks 
'iied  law  at  the 
ter  forsaking  a 
■J  drama.  Making 
in  which,  despite 


the  company,  wi! 
tomoiTow.  "He  1< 
University  of  Vie 
legal  career  for  the 
his  debut  as  Wotan, 
hie  youth,  he  created  a  favorable  im- 
pression, he  was  engaged  at  the  age  of 
22  for  the  opera  in  Grati.  After  four 
years  he  was  called  to  the  state  theatre 
of  Prague  and  from  there  to  Cologne.  As 
a  Wagnerian  Interpreter  he  gained  his 
present  position  with  the  State  Opera 
In  Berlin.  He  has  appeared  In  many  of 
the  Wagnerian  festivals  in  Oemjany  and 
has  won  recognition  elsewhere  In  Eu- 
rope as  a  dramatic  singrer,  notably  at 
Vienna,  as  well  as  Holland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia." 

Amontr     the     eondnr*  -.iti,  the 

Wafxnerian  Festival  is  Edi.ia;-d  Moericke. 
first  conductor  of  the  opera  house  at 
Cliariottenburg.  This  is  Mr.  Moericke"s 
second  visit  to  the  United  States,  the 
first  having  been  24  years  ago,  when  he 
served  with  the  Ellis  opera  company 
under  Walter  Damrosch  as  principal 
conductor.  In  1907  he  went  to  Paris  to 
conduct  "Salome"  with  Straus.  He  has 
spent  the  last  10  years  In  Berlin. 


The   Bra«g1ottl   sister*.   Berths  and 

Pranoesca,  will  dance  In  the  second  act 
of  "Fledermaus"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
Hovise  next  Saturday  evening.  Prince 
Orloff  announces  to  his  guests  that  he  has 
a  surprise  for  them  and  then  furnishes 
an  entertainment.  It  Is  ctistomary  to 
introduce  here  a  violinist,  pianist  or 
some  other  artist. 


THE  WIDOW  BROWN  SONG 

One  of  the  songs  in  the  fourth  annual 
production   of   ihe    "Grieenwlch  Village 
Follies"  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  le  "The  | 
Widow  Brown."    TJils  has  been  a  great  ' 
fav-orlte  with  aud)en<:e?  in  England  and  ! 
Amei-ica,    It  1«  interes^tlng  to  watoJi  t>ie  '< 
costumes  of  the   artist  module  in  tJiis  1 
number     for   they    show    the  changes! 
which  have  been  made  In  chorus  cos- 
tujTies  during  tha  past  20  vea-e  These 
costumes  Were  desig-ned  fnoni^ld  prints  ' 
and  are  historical];'  correct.  Old  theatre- 
goers   say     they     recall     the  "Widow 
Brown"  songs  at  Koster  &  BlaJ'e  Music 
I  Hall    at    Twenty-third    street ;    that  it 
was  sung  by  all  Uie  popular  elngers  and 
was  al-wajis  sure  of  a  m'erry  welcome 
Lillian  RuBsell  sang  a  son«  called  the 
I  LitUe    Widow    Brown"    in    Weber  & 
Fields's  "Twirly  Whlrly"  In  1913  The 
iIjTica  were  by  Edward  Smith  and  the 
imueic  by  W.  P.  Fi^nois.     There  was 
another    "Widow    Brown"    song-  called 
Th'e   Naughty    Widow    Brown."  May 
pCrwin  13  credited  with  making  a  success 
tof  a  song-  oaiied   -.VHncy  Brown."  It 
is  sa-     when  Miss   f.-win   sang  i.t  her 
jBU^-ct        -as   unexpf-ied,    as   the  s.-jng 
had  i         a  failure  with  other  singers 
Thte  of  the   -Widow   Brown"  in 

Village  Follies"  U  ai, 

old  English  song. 


JULIA  ARTHUR 
Julia  Arthur  will  play  the  closet 
scene  In  "Hamlet"  this  week  at  Keith's 
Theatre.  It  Is  by  no  means  her  first 
appearance  In  a  Shakesperian  role.  In 
London  in  1805  she  took  the  part  of 
Hero  In  "Much  Ado  .•^.bout  Nothing" 
piayed  by  the  Lyceoni  Coninany  and  the 
next  vear  wi';'i   •   r  r  .■■ir.i^xj , sj^g  gy_ 


lieaitd  UH  r,a(i  "Ki-hard  III'* 

and  Iniogeijt  ii,  ,,.•."    in  IR9S  at 

Wallack's,  New  v  urk,  she  played  Rosa- 
Und.  In  1921  at  tho  Aopollo,  New  York, 
she  was  Lady  Macbeth.  And  in  her 
early  years  with  Daniel  Bandman  she 
played  Portia,  Juliet,  DeBden.ona.  Ophe- 
lia, even  the  nurse  In  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  when  she  was  not  rauob  over 
14  years  old. 

There  Is  a  Ion*  list  of  women  w4io 
have  played  Hamlet.  Charlotte  Cush- 
man.  Ellxa  Shaw,  Fanny  Wulladi,  Ch*r-| 
lotte  Barnes,  Clara  Fisher,  Miss  Mar-K 
rlott,  Emma  Waller,  Husan  Denln,  Mm. 
F.  B.  Conway,  Julia  Seaman,  Wlnnetta 
Montague,  Adele  Belgarde,  I.«ulse  Pom- 
croy,  Anna  Dickinson.  Janet  Steer, 
Mme.  Judith,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  nor  Is 
this  list  complete.  Some  ciitlcs  have 
maintained  that  Hamlet  was  in  reality 
a  woman,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  once 
argued  at  length  in  favor  of  this  opin- 
ion. One  might  with  more  reason  main- 
tain that  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  man. 


ITALIAN  PLAYS 

AI)  those  interested  in  Italian  and  in 
Italian  dramatic  art  should  welcome  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Boston  Ital- 
ian Dramatic  Company,  Mr.  T.)mmaso 
N'azBaro,  manager.  This  compary, 
headed  by  Mar'a  Bazs!.  Roslna  B<r- 
nardlnl  and  Corcetta  Maiorl.  will  g.ve 
performances  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
.A.prll  16-AprIl  22.  Tho  "repertoire  will 
be  as  follows: 

16 — "C«.u«e  e«  E:ffettl." 


"Teresa  Raquln,"  by 


Monday,  April 

'by  Paoio  Perrari. 
Tuesday,  April  IT. 

Zola. 

Wedneiday.  April  18 — "I>a  NemJca,"  by 
Darlo  Xicoodemi. 

Thursday,  April  19 — "D'Erede,"  by 
Marco  Pragra. 

Friday.  April  20 — "La  Flglia  del  Pop- 
olo,"'  br  Darlo  Nlccodeml. 

!*aturday.  April  21  (matinee — "La  Corpa 
Vsndboa  la  Colpa,""  by  Paolo  Oiacomettl. 

.Saturday.  April  21  (evening)  — ■  "La 
Toaca,""   by  Sardou. 

Sunday,  April  22 — "La  Fiorta.  Chlusa."' 
by  Marco  Pragra. 

Subscriptions  wIU  be  received  at  tlie 
oSfice  of  the  company,  196  Hanover 
street,  or  at  Roeario  lanelli's,  30  Boyls- 
ton  street;  also  at  326  Hanover  street, 
148  Richmond  street  and  52  'Nommn 
street. 

"Teresa  Raquln"  has  been  played  here 
in  English  by  Mrs.  James  Brown  Pot- 
ter and  Kyrle  Belle  w  in   the  leading 
parts  and  Sardou's  '"La  Toaoa"  Is  well  ■ 
known. 

Paola  Ferrari  (1822-1889)  wrote  his- 
torical plays  on  subjects  taken  from 
Italian  llterarj'  historyf  plays  of  con- 
temporary life  and.  Influenced  by  Augier 
and  Dumas  the  younger,  dramas  with  a 
thesis.  It  has  been  said  of  him  th.'.t 
in  all  his  work  he  was  concerned  with 
morality.  Ferrari  had  no  other  muse: 
morality  made  him  a  dramatist,  just  as 
love  or  indignation  have  made  drama- 
tists of  others. 

Paolo  Giacomettl  (1S16-1882)  was  in- 
terested chiefly  in  effect.  He  declared 
that  he  wrote  for  the  populace  rather 
than  for  the  erudite.  "1  had  as  a  motto 
'lyet  o-.dtivate  pure  effect,  let  i" 
multiply  powerful  effects'  ...  I  said 
to  myself,  'The  public  has  had  enough 
of  man  as  he  really  is;  now  we  have 
to  move  it  with  passions.  Ts  the  reign 
of  beauty  passed?  Very  well,  then  let 
u«  turn  to  the  ugly,  making:  In  this  way 

another  dramatic  world.'  "  His  greates' 
play  is  undoubtedly  "La  Morte  Civile' 
in  which  Salvini  gave  a  memorable  per- 
formance. 

Marco  Praga,  the  realist,  was  bom  at 
Milan  in  1862.  A  realist,  he  has  adopt- 
ed as  his  motto,  "The  theatre  for  the 
theatre's  sake."  In  "L'Brede"  (The 
Heir),  a  young  n<3ibleman  violates  a  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  governess  In  his 
house.  His  son  makes  amends  by  mar- 
rying the  wronged  woman.  It  has  been 
said  that  In  this  play  and  In  "The  En- 
amoured Woman"  ("L'Innamorata,") 
written  for  Duse,  he  "outdoes  the  Grand 
Guignol  in  situations  of  horror,  hate  and 
passion,  jealousy  and  remorse." 
"L'Erede"  is  dated  1894;  "La  Porta 
Chlusa"  ("The  Closed  Door"  (1913). 

Darlo  Nicoodeml  Is  chiefly  known  In 
this  country  by  "II  Rlfuglo"  ("The 
Prodigal  Husband"),  In  which  John 
Drew  played,  and  "L'Ombra"  (The 
Shadow)  performed  in  this  country  with 
Ethel  Barrymore.  Nicoodeml  has  been 
called  "the  Italian  Bernstein.  In  "La 
Nemica"  ("The  Enemy"),  a  step- 
mother hates  her  stepson.  He  worships 
her.  WhSn  her  own  son  is  killed  in  the 
war,  she  tjrns  to  the  stepson  and  lav- 
ishes Iier  love  on  him 


A  STRANGE  FILM 
(Prom  the  London  Timea.) 
A  German  film  was  sliown  to  the  film 
trade  last  week  which  is  by  far  the 
most  original  and  interesting  production 
made  in  that  country  which  has  been 
publicly  siiown  In  England  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  It  is  called  "Dr.  Ma- 
buse,"  and  is  being  shown  in  this 
country  by  the  firm  of  Granger.  It  is 
an  unusually  long  film,  and  In  Its  entire- 
ty will  take  about  four  hours  to  show, 
but  It  always  grips  tne  attention  and 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

HOLLIS  TH"EATRE  —  "Ullltnln'." 
Comedv.    loth  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Spice  Of  Life."  Re- 
vue.   Third  and  laat  -weelc 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Ju»t  Married." 
Firce.    12th  week. 

SBLWYN— "The  Fool."  Drama. 
Eighth  week.  Extra  mfttlnee  Fri- 
day. 

SHUBimT— "CJroenwlch  VlUanre  Fol- 
lies." Fourth  and  next  io  last 
•week. 

WILBUR— "To  the  Ladles."  Com- 
edy.   

At  the  Copley  Theatre.  E.  E.  Cilva 
in  "Disraeli" — Louis  N.  Parker's  -well- 
known  play  of  the  great  British  premier. 

The  cast : 

l-ord  Brooke  of  Brookehlll. 

Reginald  Sheffield 

Duchess  of  Glsstonbury. 

Jessamine  N'ewcombe 

i«rty    Cudworlh  Stephanie  Day 

Adoiphus,  VIscoun;  Cjdworth, 

Wilson  Verner 

t.adv   Brooke  May  Edlss 

Chai  ies.  Viscount  Deetord ...  Harold  West 
Duke  of  Glastonbury. 

It.  Conway  Wingflold 

Mrs.    Travers  Catherine  Willard 

Butler   R.  Gerald 

I>ady    Beacoiisfleld  Daisy  Belmore 

l^ady  Clarissa  Peverse.v. 

Kathertne  Standlnsi 
The  Right  Hon.   Ben.lamin  Disraeli,  ' 
E.  E.  ClWe 

Sir  Michael  Proberl.  , 
H    Mortimer  White' 

Mr.   Diimley   Foljambe  Gerald  Rosers 

Mr.  Tearle,  a  Junior  clerk, 

Kenneih  White 
Bascott.    Dlsrafll's   butler.  .L.    Paul  Scott 

.Mr.   Hueh   Meyers  Charles  Hampden 

Potfer,  Disraeli's  gardener.  .Cecil  Magnus 
Flooks,  a  rural  po.Htman. 

Reginald  Sheffield 

nerally  speaklngr,  stock  companies 

But  once 


.<;T  JA.\rES  THEATRE— First  p-; - 
formanoe,  "Turn  to  the  Right."  Play  In 
prologue  and  three  acts  by  Wlnchell 
Smith  and  John  E.  Harzard. 

,,,dore   Harold  Chase 

JoJ.  Bascom  Wa  Iter  G  U'-en 

.  Eklwarrt  Darne.v 

.^n  bld  TalVorV;.  

Bcrtr  Bascom  Luc I'le  Adam. 

.Vssle  Strong  ^'o'"  "°»^^ 

■  Mr-    naacom   La.vng 

.  I-aooo  Tllllnger  'i;; 

l.e.ter  Morgau  S^.  '  ^,7.^:,^ 

!  Wslo  Tilllnger  

I  Tom  Callahan  


Bushnell 
Harold  Oliasc 


Bessie  Allen  and  Paul  Bass  are  . 
leading  dusky  songbirds,  but  the  wIh 
company    joins    in    the    pinginB  wu 
spirit   and    pep.     Eliiabeth  Campbell. 
Pauline  Peyton  and  Joe  Purnell  con- 
tribute to  the  fun. 


JUUA  ARTHUR  ON 
B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 


Katie. 


.Anita  Harris  ' 


Billed  as  ■■\"audeville'3  ContribuU"n  ic 
the  Shakespearean  Revival  in  America.  ' 
Julia  Arthur  brings  her  golden  voice 
back  to  the  footlights  and  gives  the 


The  rnajorlty  of  playgoers  have  tasted 
the    Ingredients   of   that  old-fashioned 

dish,  "Turn  to  the  Right."  which  John  ,         ^  „, 

llazzard  and  Wlnchell  Smith  prepared  .  queen's  closet   scene  from  Hamlet  at 
for  them  in  the  good  old  days  of  corned  j  g   p.  "Keith  s  this  week, 
beef  and  cabbage.     Ev;en  if  the  taste  distinguished    tragedienne  por- 

for  .ra%iare  is  now  '^^^  "'^    ktrayed  the  melancholy  prince  last  night 

In  those  ruder  times.  ''(n  a  wav  that  only  one  could  who  smce 

to  despise  vhis  lioinely  fare,  efpeclail  ^.j^ji^j^j.^^  ,,^5  been  a  devotfed  Shakes- 
when  it  is  so  excellently  serKed  oy  u.  student.    Probably  no  woman 

players  of  the  Boston  Stock  Company.   ^  pearean^^studen^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^ 
To  take  a  well-worn  piece  of  holvum-  |,  ^^^^ 


■  in  not  go  In  for  "starring, 
in  a  while  one  aptor  or  another  becomes 
a  star,  pro  tem,  by  popular  acclaim.  So 
Mr.  Cllve,  in  the  Judgment  of 
filled  hourfe.  earned  last  night  this  title 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  performer. 
If  at  times  his  playing  fell  something 


short  of  perfection,  It  was  rather  in  thei  Iwrlght: 
smoothing  out  of  details  than  In  any 
misconception  of  the  part.  Resourceful, 
far-sighted,  indomitable,  he  traced  clear- ; 
ly  these  characteristics  of  the  late  Lord , 
Beaconsfleld. 

And  in  his  lighter  moments,  the  wtt,  1 
the  understanding,  the  affection  of  his 
nature  "came  through"  with  that  charm 
and  sincerity  which  Mr.  Cllve  brings  to 
all  his  roles.     One  felt  his  Influence,  | 
much  a.i  the  characters  In  the  play  are  j 
supposed  to  feel  It.  Through  Mr.  Clive,  ^ 
Disraeli  becomes  a  figure  "human"  and  j 
very    much    alive— as    the    author    no  1 
doubt  Intended.  ; 

The  supporting  cast,  while  not  excep- 
tionally strong.  Is  adequate.    Miss  Bel-  I 
more,  as  Ladv  Beaconsfleld,  was  well 
received,  as  was  Miss  Willard  in  the 
role  of  the  Russian  agent.  Likewise  Mr. 
Hampden  excelled  aa  Hugh  Meyers,  the  1 
banker.     And  the  settings  are  excel- 
lent, though  over  long  in  the  changing.  , 
The  rest  of  the  company  does  "as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  ' 

For  the  play  Itself  is  one  to  tax  the 
abilities  of  the  actors  not  a  little.  Con- 
ventional In  movement  and  often  In 
dialogue,  it  Is  poured  from  the  same 
mold  which,  until  recent  times,  has 
served  Engllsli  drama  since  the  days 
when  Bulwer-Lytton— aa  Disraeli  him- 
self remark.s— "thotigli  he  could  write 
plays."  People  come  and  so — lots  of 
them.  For  what  good  Is  a  romantic 
comedy"  of  this  sort  If  there  are  not 
at  least  a  half  dozen  Lords  This  and 
Viscounts  That  (not  to  mention  their 
feminine  counterparts)  to  chatter 
brightly  and  with  amusing  wit?  People 
come  when  the  authr>r  wants  them  and 
depart  again  when  they  hav^  had  their 
say,  with  well-bred  exactitude.  The 
climaxes  are  hurried,  taki?n  at  their 
face  value,  without  due  regard  for 
transitional  scenes  and  Illustrative  de- 
tail. One  accepts  the  story,  more  or 
less  according  to  pattern,  as  a  conven- 
ient framework  for  much  pleasant  con- 
verse and  skilled  repartee.  Tt  Is  sophis- 
ticated comedy  in  that  ono  is  less  In- 
terested In  what  the  characters  say 
(than  in  how  they  say  tt.  Ypt.  out  of  it 
all,  somewhere,  somehow  there  comes 
a  rather  clear  picture  of  what  the  ti- 
tanic figure  of  PLsraell  might  %vtll  have 
tteen,  and  a  wholly  charming  view  of 
English  society  in  the  days  when  Ras- 
kin wa."  all  the  rage  ant?  Tennyson  not 
f;ult»  the  thing  for  careful  mammas  to 
'  '  their  daughters.  Queer  now, 
out  It's  so.  W.  R. 


entertaining  enough,  of  course— and.  by 
means  of  skilful  characterizations,  har- 
moniously blended,  to  effect  a  pleasant-  | 
ly  smooth  and  even  sophisticated  per-  > 
t',.rmanc6  is  praiseworthy.  In  the  case 
nf  a  stock  company  It  is  remaritable. 
Never  has  the  reviewer  beheld  finer 
work  at  the  St.  James  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  repertory  theatre. 

It  Is  not  extravagant  to  bestow  praise 
on  each  player.    To  Mr.  Richards  first 
honors  must  go.    His  "Muggs 
of  Dickens,  and  he  did  not  look  unlike 
a  figure  In  one  of  the  familiar  prints 
which   Illustrate   "Oliver  Twist.'  Mr. 
Rlcharde.    it    may   be   said,  possesses 
mo.'^t  eloquent  e>  ebrows  and  a  most  ex- 
pressive face.    His  companions,  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Darney.  are  capable  crooks. 
[Mr  Gilbert  contrives  to  look  handsome 
I  in  spite  of  everything,  and  he  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  blamed  for  that.    Mark  Kent 
is  particularly  good  in  the  role  of  the 
■conventionally  unscrupulous  deacon. 
1    The  female  cast,  headed  by  the  pretty 
well-  I    Miss  Lavng,  in  the  role  of  one  of  those 
saintly  "old-fashioned    mothers,  whom 
Mr  Hazzard  doe.<;  not  now  celebrate  in 
the    Greenwich    Village    Follies.  How- 
cynical  has  he  become,  that  actor-play- 


Thls  is  national  vaudeville  artists' 
weak,  and  in  consequence  an  excep- 
tlcaftUy  strong  bill  was  booked.  Paul 
Decker  &  Co.  appear  in  a  new  comedy 
sketch  by  Edwin  Burke,  Joe  Browning 
ckjwns  as  only  Joe  can.  Bill  Frawley 
and  Edna  Louise  present  a  comedy 
skit,  and  Ben  Rubin  and  Charles  Hall 
also   provide   laugh  matter. 

Marga   Vi'aldron,    danseuse,  assisted 
was  out  1  bv  George  Halprin.  gives  a  unique  act. 

Dave  Gibson  and  .Sylvia  Price  and  the 
Fight  Blue  Demons  round  out  the  bii' 
There  is  the  usual  news  reel,  topics  of 
t,!io  day  and  fable  film.  As  a  whoie. 
the  bill  is  the  sort  that  "keeps  'em  in 
tiieir  seats"  until  the  orchestra  l.s  well 
into  the  exit  march. 


-> 


B.  L.  D. 


FILENE  PLAY  IS 
SNAPPUOMEDY 

"JeiTv^  Contains  Much  Good 
Wit  and  Dancing 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— George  E. 
Wintz  presents  "Shuffle  Along."  an  all- 
colored  musical  comedy  in  two  acts, 
conceived  by  Miller  and  Lyles,  music 
and  lyrics  by  SIssle  and  Blake. 

At  the  piano  R«««el  Smith 

.Tim  Williams,  proprietor  JImtown  Hotel, 

Ixiule  Schooler 

.lesBle  Williams,  his  daughter. ..  .Bessie  Allison 

Ruth  I/ittiP  Pnuline  Pe.vtnn 

Harry  Wajloii.  caiidUlale  for  Maj-or.  .Taul  Bass 
Board  of  aldermen— George  Duke.  oJe  Pur- 
nell.    Harold     Alexander.     George  Myrick 

Onioi;.  grocery  clerk  Joe  PuineU 

Mrs.  Sam  Peck.  8uffra?ett8..Bllzabcth  Campbell 

Tom  Sharper,  political  boss  .T.  Homer  'I'utt 

Stere  Jenkins,  candidate  for  mayor,  ^.^^^^^^ 

Sam  Peck,  another  candidate  for  mayor. 

Dink  Stewart 

Jack  Penrose,  detectWe  Harold  Alexander 

nufus  Ix)06e.  war  relic  George  Myrlck 

8(n-utt.  JImtown  Swell  •lobn  Alexander 

Mayor's  Doorman  3<>hn  Alexander 

rincle  Ned  S^?'','" J",'"' 

Uncle  Tom  Vp'"'.f  ^  ]" 

Old  BUck  Joo  John  Alexander 

Secretary  to  Mayor  .Tcnny  Day 

Jlmtown  Police  Oj;t^" 

The  Porter  Chick  Fisher 

"Shuffle  Along,"  the  sensational  suc- 
cess of  Miller  and  Lyles,  aided  by  the 
Jazz  tunes  of  SIssle  and  Blake,  with 
Its  all-colored  cast,  has  returned  to 
Boston  for  a  two  weeks'  sojourn  at 
1  the  Arlington  Theatre. 

The  show  still  retains  the  pep.  viva- 
city and  sparkle  which  made  It  suc- 
cessful In  New  York.  True,  the  lead- 
ing lights.  Miller  and  Lyles,  Sissle  and 
Blake,  have  departed,  but  even  so  the 
show  carries  on  its  fast  pace. 

The  music  Is  jazz  of  the  most  popu- 
lar kind.  Several  well-known  hits  are 
among  the  number:  "I'm  Just  Wild 
About  Harry,"  "Love  Will  Find  a 
Wav"  and  "Gypsy  Blues."  Other  good 
pieces  are  "Bandana  Days,"  'Sing  Me 
to  Sleep,  Dear  Mammy,"  and  If  lou 
Haven't    Been    Vamped  by  a  Brown- 

Islcln."  J,    ,  .  ^ 

'  The  plot  of  this  musical  comedy  hinges 
upon  the  election  for  mayor  of  the 
town  Manv  humorous  situations  are 
thrown  in  to  liven  up  between  songs. 
There  are  three  candidates  for-  office, 
the  hero,  and  tv.o  partners  in  a  busi- 
ness venture.  The  struggles  between 
J  the  partners,  both  in  business  and 
/politics,  are  extremely  funny. 
;  Homer  Tutt.  as  the  political  boss, 
•  and  A.  T.  AVhitney  a>;  a  candidate  for 
mayor,  are  featured.  Tutt's  Jazzy 
I  dancing  delighted  the  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. Encore  after  encore  was  given 
1  this  wizard  with  the  shitting  feet. 
Whitney  as  Jenkins  and  Dink  Stewart 
as  Sam  Peck,  another  candidate  and 
partner  of  Jenkins  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness kept  the  audience  laughing  from 
start  to  finish.  The  scene  In  the  store, 
where  each  partner  tries  to  keep  the 
other  from  stealing  while  he  helps  him- 
self and  while  Onion,  the  clerk. 
get's  away  with  the  real  loot,  is  good 
slapstick  farce.  The  scene  In  the 
mayors  office  combines  satire  with 
fur.  of  the  best  sort. 


Reading  the  «p«s  of  London  we  ! 
see  that  EnglBPen  are  sorely  per- 
plexeif  and  not'so  much  by  the  future 
of  the  unemployed,  the  Ruhr  Invasion, 
the  thick  clouds  overhanging  the  east, 
as  by  matters  that  ma^  «eeni  trivial  to 
deep-thinkers  In  the  United  States  of 
Amertea. 

Correspondents  writing  to  the  DaUy 
Chronicle  of  London  ask  with  feverish 
Interest  these  questions  and  argue  about 

them:  .  , 

"Why  axe  brown  eggs  almost  B.\^^ys 
preferred  to  white?"  One  lady  friend 
tells  me  the  yolks  are  richer,  but  an- 
other advisor  assures  me  that  the  QU- 
ference  Is  entirely  In  the  shell.  m 
connection  with  this  question  we  are 
gW  to  see  that  Capt.  Pretyman  pro- 
poses In  the  House  of  Commons  that 
every  Imported  egg  should  be  Indelibly 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin.  In  our  student  years  In  Ber- 
lin—ah. the  years,  the  fleeting  years! 
It  was  In  the  early  eighties— eggs  In 
pensions,  restaurants  and  lodgings  were 
like  Hannibal- they  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  evidently  had  had  a  rough 
passage.  ,  . 

Another  question  that  exercises  the 
curious  in  England  Is:  "Why  do  wom- 
en knit  in  public?"  Some  think  the 
sight  in  street  or  railway  cars,  at  con- 
certs or  in  the  theatres,  i»  soothing,  but 
the  majority  declare  the  practice  Irn- 

^^A^fhird  quesUon  Is,  "Who  f^es  the 
sea-vins  for  schoolboys'  games.  At 
present,  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o*  Groat's  peg-top  spinning  Is  the  fash- 
ion. Can  it  be  that  some  strange  wire- 
less wave  Influence  is  responsible? 

StUl  another  question  Is,  "Can  men 
make  a  decent  cup  of  tea?" 


to  be 
The 
and 


In  thta  country  the  two  absorbing 
questions  at  present,  if  letters  to  news- 
paper editors  far  and  wide  are  " 
regarded  as  evidence,  are  these;^ 
origin    of    the    word  "hokum 
Aether   porterhouse   steaks  ^"'ich 
named  because  Mrs.  Anna  F.  H'^ich. 
who  died  at  Ullford.  N.  H.,  on  March  8 
Tarved  them  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
civil    war    at    the    Porter    House  W 
^rrth  Cambridge,  near  Porter  Stat^on^ 
or  whether  the  name  originated  In  New 
York  Where  there  were  so-called  porter 
housM  (ale  and  porter  were  "rv^d  In 
them)    W  Warren  R-  Dli  wrote  to  the 
New  Tork  Times,     "The  tradition  Is 
that  a  beefsteak  was  called  for  at  a 
butcher's   shop.    an*.  ^out 
hand  a  cut  from  a  roasting  piece  about 
f«  be  sent  to  a  porter  house  was  Elven 
Se'^urtomen    U%roved  so  rmich  .upe- 
rlor  to  the  ordinary  steak  that  wnen 
he  caned  next  he  asked  for  Powerhouse 
steak,  so  the  cut  became  choice  and  the 

name  popular."  ^  j,  ,„  ♦!,»  fate  of 

Wd  are  more  Interested  In  the  i"e  oi 

tt  was  reported  t^bejnisslng.  , 
HOW  TO  LOSE  A  HUSBAND 

By  DANDERINA  FIODLESTlX  ! 
CHAPTER  IV. 
Romance  followed  me.    I  married  a 


stevedore  from  Brooklyn,  caught  him  in 
jearms  of  another  woman  and  divorced 
him  My  last  catch  was  a  bootlegger. 
He  was  a  former  cab  driver  who  made 
MO  000  net  in  two  years  of  bootlegging. 
This  chap  was  never  tender,  never  a 
proper  lover  and  husband.  But  I  was 
hard  put  to  U  to  figure  how  to  become 
rid  of  this  husband.  One  day  I  folved 
it.  He  was  always  careless  with  money, 
leaving  large  sum*  around  the  house. 
He  left  a  thousand  dollars  In  a  rain- 
coat, one  day.  1  took  this  and  bribed 
a  dry  enforcement  officer  to  arrest  my 
husband.  It  was  necessary  to  get  this 
officer  drunk  before  he  would  do  so 
but  it  all  worked  out.  The  judge  son 
;  my  husband  up,  and  I  got  a  divorce  on 
grounds  of  having  a  husband  for 
criminal,  or  a  criminal  for  a  husband, 
I  forget  which  It  was.  l^Iow  1  am 
through. 

Girls,  don't  worry  about  how  to  get  a 

husband.  They  are  being  got  every 
day.  Statistic  show  that  every  time  a 
clock  ticks  89  husoands  are  be  - 
dragged  to  the  altar.  Learn  how  to  be 
rid  of  them.  Take  a  tip  from  Dan- 
derlna.    I  hope  you  all  have  my  aU-j 

monyluck.    ' 

FATE 

I  There  was  a  time  we  might  have  met. 
An  hour  we  might  have  dined  together; 
Only  It  rained  that  night  and  I 
Stayed    snug    at    home,    fearing  the 

1  weather. 

And  once  1  saw  you  on  the  street-— 
Lilacs  were  out.  the  air  was  heady— 
I  might  have  stopped  to  speak,  but  you. 
Hailing  a  bus,  were  gone  already. 

I  might  have  looked,  you  might  have 
smiled. 

But  we  didn't,  and  1  can't  see  why, 
If  wo  had  known  that  you  were  you 
Aiid  I  was  I!  Or  did  you  pass  and  sigh? 

It's  odd. to  think  we  might  have  been 
Sun.  Moon  and  Stars  unto  each  other. 
Only  1  turned  down  one  little  street 
As  you  went  up  another. 

KAY. 

"St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  to  have 
the  first  noiseless  street  cars  in  the 
world." 

]3  there  any  city  In  the  world  where 
street  cars  are  as  noisy  a,s  lu  Boston? 

IN  TOWN  MEETING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  snug  little  town  has  adopted  the 
limited  town  meeting  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  town-meeting  member- 
ship, as  It  is  called,  both  sexes  are  fairly 
represented,  one  In  particular.  Our 
meetings  are  very  Interesting.  One 
member  always  excites  my  imagination. 
Invariably,  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
either  by  way  of  introduction  or  expla- 
nation, he  informs  us  that  he  Is  an  archi- 
tect. This  Is  dono  so  ingenuously  as 
to  disarm  suspicion — not  that  he  isn't 
one.  but  rather  of  any  ulterior  motive. 

This  is  as  It  should  be.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  members  attend  meetings 
faithfully  and  regularly.  And  yet,  wltli 
something  like  800  members,  one-third 
of  whom  retire  each  year  to  give  way  to  i 
their  successors,  we  cannot  become  as 
well  acquainted  with  one  another  as  I 
have  come  to  believe  might  be  mutu-^ 
ally  advantageous. 

Consider  how  much  more  accurately 
we  might  weigh,  more  intelligently 
grasp,  ths  speaker's  Ideas  If  each  were 
to  follow  the  unique  example  mentioned. 
"I  am  a  plumber,"  and  at  once  we  disi 
cern  the  speaker's  qualifications  to  rec- 
ognize financial  possibilities.  "I  am  a 
seamstress,"  and  we  can  be  reasonablyj 
sure  that  the  speaker  will  see  the  thing 
through.  "I  am  an  architect,"  and  we 
may  expect  the  speaker  to  present  an 
attractive  appearance  of  t.'ie  particular 
project.  If  not  of  Its  actual  utility.  "I' 
.  .  „      _  ^\,^..f*^^,^  »»  and  we 

known 


am  a  carpenter  or  a  chauffeur, 
Immediately  recall  their  well 
practice  of  driving  things  home.  -  il 
am  a  traveling  salesman,"  whether  the 
ordinary  pedlar  or  the  wizard  of  the 
swindle  sheet,  we  shall  be  disappointed 
if  we  do  not  see  a  brand  n-jw  line. 

Eventfully  we  should  see  the  custom 
amplified  and  I  may  sit  unperturbed 
were  my  neighbor,  who  won  a  verdict 
against  me  the  other  day.  to  say,  "I  am 
a  very  good  lawyer."  I  shall  repress 
ray  agitation  were  another  to  say,  "I 
used  to  be  a  very  good  Inn-keeper." 
etc..  etc.  Not  since  the  early  winter 
paralyzed  my  mental  processes  and 
parts  of  speech  have  I  been  conscious 
of  such  a  lucid  stream  of  thought.  I  am 
emerging  from  ray  mental  freeze.  My 
attendance  has  been  faithful.  If  some 
day  it  will  be  helpful,  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid.  WILLIAM  C.  DROUfel". 

Arlington  Heighta 


•■Tannhaeuser,"  a 
In  three  acts,  wa*BUng  last  e''*"'"*  " 

he  opera  House.  Mr.  Knoch  conducted^ 
Alexander  Klpnla 

Herrmann    Helnrieh  Knote 

TannehaBueer    Benno  Zlagler 

Wolfram   Toh^nnes  Soheurich 

Walter    Paul  flchwari 

Heinrlch   .' .'r-eaider  Zador 

Blterolf   gri^  Schubert 

Balmer   -  ,  gelnomeTer 

Ellxafceth  ■^^■  ■^  ■  Lorenti-noelllt»ch.r 


The  Hairy  Ape ;  Anna  Christie ;  the  First  Man,  by 
Eugene  O'NeiU.  Now  York :  Hon!  &  l.ivci  iglil. 
10'2^.  8vo.  xii  +  32a  pp.  IfiJ.OO. 

Mr.  O'Xkim.'s  view  of  life  is  billcr.  He  <le- 
li^'hts  in  sordid  episodes.  Ciiniacters  portrayed 
Mi-e  weak,  im-soliite,  .selfisii,  or  briilal.  He  knows 

I  lie  llii-alre.  and  U  •skillful  in  arrangement  of 
^il  nal ions,  witli  men  and  w omen  I rne  to  insl iiu'ls 
:ind  siirronndinjjs,  speakin;;  as  tlie.v  .sliimld.  Sel- 
dom does  he  err  in  dialofine,  which  iisnally  is 
iialm'al,  direct,  and  revealing  of  characler.  In 
riie  Kn\peror  .tones'  he  portrayed  terror  so  thai 
il  was  contagions.  In  "  He.vond  the  Horizon  ' his 
pathos  was  unallecled.  His  sense  of  );ri:u  hnmor 
i>  indisputal>le.  11c  has  the  fjift  of  llayinf;  saliic. 
His  bitterness  and  hopch-ssness  are  ahnost  nn- 
rclieved.  His  tra);edy  is  williont  the  nobility 
that  exalts.  Often  he  brinf-s  to  mind  the  unhappy 
Si  l  indljerf;.  ^  et  there  is  to-day  no  moiv  eoin- 
iiiandiiif;  (iyurc  llian  O'Neill  in  the  American 
play-house. 

The  stoker  ■^  aIlk,■  in  'The  Hairy  .V|)e,'  exults 
ill  slreuf>th  and  stoke-hole  life.  In  his  fjntter 
speech  he  shouts  to  his  mates  they  are  finely 
ililleient iated  —  how  lh<-y  lule  the  world.  Mil- 
ilied  in  white,  curious  about  the  boiler-room, 
rrifihteued  by  his  'abysmal  brutality'  and  foul 
laiij!u;ige,  exclaims  "Ohl  the  filthy  beasti'  and 
faints.  'Yank'  swears  to  get  even  wilh  licr;  not 
as  Zola's  Haf>u  when  Fernau<le  in  white  xciiturcs 
into  the  foundry.  'Yank"  would  kill  Mildred. 
There  is  no  i)la<e  for  him  in  the  city;  even  the 
1.  W.  W.  reject  him.  .^.t  the  Zoo  he  talks  as  a  i)al 
to  the  fjorilla,  frees  him,  and  is  slain  by  liiiu.  This 
powerful  play  is  somewhat  marred  by  rejjetition 
nf  phrases.  Is  not  tlie  ending:  for  the  (iriiiid 
(Suignol? 

\  X>\'\\  of  a  liifiher  order  is  '.Vnna  (  liiistic' 
Mr.  O'.Neill  was  once,  it  is  said,  a  seafarer,  but 
liis  sea  is  not  the  sea  of  Melville,  \\  lutnian,  Hugo, 
or  Swinburne:  it  is  "dat  ole  da\  il.  .sea."  as  Chris, 
I  he  bargeman,  kecpi  saying.  His  daughter,  .Vnna, 
meeting  him  after  long  absence,  is  loved  by  the 
bold  Hurkc.  Loving  him,  she  confesses  her  life  of 
^liamc  in  the  West.  Knraged  at  first,  he  accepts 
il,  for  his  rough  lo\e  pre\ails.  "Fog,  fog,  fog,  all 
lilood.v  time,'  sa.vs  (  hris.  looking  out  in  the  night; 
■you  can't  see  where  \ou  \as  going,  no.  Only 
dat  ole  davil,  sea  —  she  knows!'  With  this  .sym- 
bolic line  the  curtain  falls. 

In  'The  First  Man,'  a  study  of  male  selfishness 
and  small-town  meaimess,  an  anthroiwlogist  i,'- 
lioing  to  .Vsia.  His  children  died;  he  does  not  wish 
another  to  distract  him  and  his  devote<l  wife 
from  research  work.  She  longs  for  one  and  is  de- 
li\  ered  —  in  a  daring  and  painful  scene,  off  stage. 
The  mother  dies;  the  child  lives.  The  father 
hates  it.  His  hatred  confirms  outrageous  su.s- 
picions.  Know  ing  the  slandering,  he  proudly  as- 
serts his  fatherhood. 

1'h  11,11'    H  M.K. 


■  Tannhaeusei  '  is  perhaps  ttie  great- 
est of  all  Waitnerlan  operas,  due  In  a 
great  measure  to  the  nobleness  of  the 
music  throughout.  It  ha.i  not  been  sung 
In  this  city  for  some  time,  and  a  fair- 
sized  audience,  a  most  enthusiastic  one, 
too,  was  at  the  opera  hous«  last  even- 
ing. 

Some   there   arft   who    consider  the 
overture    of    "Tannhaeuser"   long  and 
tedious,  but  under  Mr.  Knoch'i  superb 
direction  it  was  made  a  beautiful  and 
maiodhus  composition.     The  rich,  tri- 
umphant  tones   of  the   famlHar  Pll- 
-rlms'  Chorus,"  together  with  the  more 
quickening   motive    of   the  Venusberg 
music,  was  well  brought  out.    The  or- 
chestration v.-a8  of  the  highest  order, 
and   Mr.    Knoch   conducted    with  real 
understanding  of  the  music.  , 
Mr   Knote's  "Tannhaeuser"  was  ac 
-ptable.  but  he  was  given  to  ovfractlpg 
.at  took  a  great  deal  from  some  of  his 
oll-Bung  passages.  j,.,„„ 
His  best  work  came  In  his  rendition 
,,C  the  blasphemous  "Praise  of  Venus,  | 
.sung  in  the  Hall  of  Song  in  Act  II.  | 
There  was  no  repression  here  ana  Mr. 
Knote  made  the  most  of  It. 

Mela  Selnemeyer  was  a  lovely 
Elizabeth  and  her  singing  of  the  well 
known  "Hall,  Hall  of  Song,"  at  her  en- 
trance  In  Act  II,  was  exceedingly  well 
done.  Mr.  Klpnls  made  Herrmann  s  mu- 
=  0  more  Interesting  than  usual  and  his 
cling  was  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
nd  lordliness  of  his  character, 
Marie  Lorentz-HoelUtscher  used  her 
'  olce  well  In  the  role  of  Venus  but  It 
Avas  Indeed  a  difficult  task  to  assume 
the  character  of  this  supreme  goddess. 
The  setting  for  this  scene  was  a  little 
rtisappolirtlng.  for  much  might  be  rnade 
of  the  nuraphs,  sirens,  maids,  and  so 
forth.  As  It  was,  the  effect  was  not  one 
of  unearthly  kingdom. 

Mr    Zlegler.  who  sang  "Wolfram,  has 
;a  remarkably   sweet  voice  and  acted 
'with   a   keener   understanding   of  his 
pari   than  any   of  the  others.    A  most 
•5weet     singer     was  Kdltna 
a  tha  -jmall  r<»le  of  the -young 


shepherd. 

On  the  whole,  a  most  creditable  per- 
formance. The  work  of  the  chorus  was 
excellent.  The  opera  for  this  after- 
noon Is  "Das  Rheingold,"  in  two  acts, 
with  Messrs.  Lattermann.  Zlegler  and 
Mmes.  Fleischer,  Selnemeyer  and  Meti- 
jger  as  chief  singers. 

"Lohengrin,"  in  three  acts,  will  be 
sung  tonight.  .wUh  Messrs,  Klpnls, 
Hutt  and  Mmes.  "Wuehler  and  Lorenti- 
Hoellltscher  taking  the  leading  roles. 


